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TAe  Case  of  Hungary  slated.  Manifesto  published  in  the  name  of  the  Hungarian 
Government.  By  Count  Ladislas  Teleki,  Member  of  the  Hungarian  Diet. 
Translated  from  the  French,  with  prefatory  remarks.  By  H.  F.  W.  Browke, 
B.  A.    London:  EBinghan)  Wilson. 


Thb  naUon  which,  in  political  language, 
we  call  Hungary,  but  compriung  many  na- 
tionaliUes,  is  that  large  tract  of  countir 
included  in  the  Auatriaa  doounions,  eztend- 
bg  from  the  Carpathian  Mountains  on  the 
north,  to  the  Quit  of  Quamero  oji  the  Adri- 
atic and  the  Turkish  frontier;  lon^tudinally, 
it  extends  from  the  Austrian  boundary  line 
of  Moravia,  Lower  Austria,  Styria,  and  Illy- 
lia  on  the  west ;  eastward  to  the  Alpine  cham 
which  bounds  Transylvania.  It  would  seem 
as  if  nature  had  designed  it  for  the  separate 
hahitation  of  a  great  people.  On  ail  sides  it 
is  defended  by  the  bulwarks  of  nature — 
mountfUQ  or  flood.  Nature  has  been  prodi- 
gal in  the  gifts  of  a  rich  soil,  and  of  a  climate 
fovorable  to  all  productions  necessary  for 
the  Bustentation  of  man.  It  is  a  country 
proliGc  in  com  and  wine ;  the  broad  pluos 
afford  luxuriant  pasturage  for  the  flocks,  and 
the  mountains  yield  mineral  treasures  of 
boundless  extent.  In  the  admirable  distri- 
bution of  Providence,  the  richer  soils  of  the 
plain  yield  more  than  eno«{^  of  the  staff  of 
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life  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  those  moun- 
tain regions  wliich  contribute  minerals  to  the 
nation^  wealth.  Hungary  is  copiously  water- 
ed by  noble  rivers.  The  Danubcflows  through 
the  heart  of  the  country;  and  the  Thiess, 
the  Brave,  the  Save,  and  waters  of  lesser 
magnitude,  give  breadth  to  Duna's  mighty 
flood.  The  superficial  magaitudc  of  the 
country  is  estimated  at  nearly  S8,000  aquare 

The  kingdom  of  Hungary  is  composed  of 
Hungary  proper,  Sclavonia,  Croatia,  Transyl- 
vania, and  the  Grun^  Comitates,  or  military 
frontier.     It  is  subdivided  thus  ; 

I. — Hungary  proper,  containing  the  fol- 
lowbg  districts  and  population : 

1.  Hungary  west  of  the  Danube;  di- 
vided into  eleven  komitats,  or  coun- 
tjes;  population  in  1842,  2,10fi,510. 

2.  East  of  the  Dannbe ;  tliirteen  coun- 
ties; population,  2,764,247. 

3.  West  of  the  Thiess ;  eleven  counties 
population,  1,789,700. 
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4.  East  of  the  Thiess ;  twelre  counties ; 
population,  2,631,600. 
II. — Sclavonia;  three  counties;  Syrmia, 
Verocz,  and  Posegan;  population,  336,100. 

III. — Croatia;  three  counties;  Kreutz,  Wa- 
radin,  and  Agram ;  population,  506,500. 
IV. — Transylvania;  contaming: 

1 .  The  Hungarian  country ;  eleven  coun- 
ties ;  popSation,  1,279,700. 

2.  The  Szekler  country;  five  cantons; 
population,  373,600. 

3.  The  Saxon  country;  nine  cantons; 
population,  446,700 ;  making,  with  a 
military  force  of  9,005,  a  total  of 
2.108,405. 

V. — Five  small  separate  districts ;  popula- 
tion, 296,100;  making,  with  66,243  military 
for  the  districts,  exclusive  of  Transylvania,  a 
total  population  of  10,500,000,  according  to 
an  approximate  estimate  made  in  1842. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  is  composed  of 
three  races:  1.  The  Magyars,  or  Hungarians 
par  excellence,  2.  TheSclavonians,orSclaves, 
comprising  various  tribes,  as  the  Slovacs, 
Croats,  Serbs,  &c.  3.  Germans.  The  rela- 
tive proportions  are  thus  stated  by  M. 
Fenyes:  Magyars,  4,812,759;  Slovacs, 
1,687,256;  Germans,  1,273,677;  Wallaks, 
2,202,542;  Croats,  886,079;  lUiks,  or 
Raitzes,  828,365;  Schocks,  429,868;  Wends, 
40,864;  Ruthenians,  442,903;  Bulgarians, 
12,000 ;  French,  0,150;  Greeks,  5,680;  Ar- 
menians, 3,798;  Montenegrins,  2,830;  Cle- 
mentins,  1,600;  Jews,  244,035=12,880,- 
406.* 

The  chief  settlements  of  the  Magyars  are 
the  plains  west  and  east  of  the  Danube. 
The  Germans  are  for  the  most  part  of  Saxon 
and  Suabian  descent,  and  dwell  on  the  Aus- 
trian frontier  and  the  mining  districts.  The 
Slovacs,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  oldest 
settlers,  and  who  came  of  the  Czecs  of  Bohe- 
mia, people  the  northern  districts  along  with 
the  Ruthenians  or  Russniaks  (from  Red  Rus- 
sia,) and  the  slopes  of  the  Carpathians.  The 
Schocks  inhabit  Sclavonia;  and  with  the 
Raitzes,  who  people  that  province  as  well  as 
the  district  called  the  Banat,  lying  between 
the  rivers  Danube,  Thiess,  and  Arad  and 
Transylvania,  are  of  the  Serbian  stock  of 
Sclaves.  Many  of  this  race  took  shelter  in 
Hungary  from  the  persecution  of  the  Turks, 
and  settled  in  the  country.  The  Croats  in- 
habit the  district  of  Croatia.  The  Wends 
are  of  the  Styrian  tribe  of  Sclaves.  The 
Walaques  or  Wallaks  are  supposed  to  be  of 


*  **  Statistiqne  du  Boyaume  de  Hoogrie"  par 
Alexius  do  Fenyes.    Three  vol&y  1848-1644-1846. 


Sclavo-Roman  origin,  the  descendants  of  the 
Roman  colonists  who  peopled  Dacia  in  the 
time  of  Trajan. 

The  statistics  of  the  religious  faith  of  these 
populations,  according  to  the  tables  of  1842, 
for  the  whole  kingdom,  including  Transyl- 
vania, are  these :  Roman  Catholics,  6,444,- 
418;  Greek  Church  (united,)  1,379,717; 
(non-united)  2,603,060=3,982,777.  Pro- 
testants (Lutheran,)  1,014,518;  (Calvinists,) 
1,949,606=2,964,124;  Unitarians,  45,769; 
Jews,  258,882.  To  this  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  country  it  may  be  interesting  to  the 
English  reader  to  add  an  outline  of  the  his- 
tory of  Hungary,  for  which  information  must 
still  be  sought  in  the  chronicles  of  the  king- 
dom. 

The  history  of  Hungary  is  copious  in  inci- 
dents, replete  with  romance  and  deeds  of 
chivalry,  and  affords  ample  materials  for 
philosophical  reflection.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, do  more  than  indicate  the  prominent 
points  necessary  to  illustrate  the  origin,  pro- 
gress, and  recent  liberal  development  of  the 
Hungarian  Constitution.  The  earliest  ac- 
counts are  fabulous  and  obscure.  We  know 
nothing  certain  prior  to  the  Roman  conquest 
of  Pannonia.  And  from  that  period  till  the 
Magyar  settlement,  about  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century,  there  is  little  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  political  inquirer.  The  Hun- 
^rians,  in  the  common  desire  of  mankind  to 
trace  their  origin  to  a  noted  ancestry,  have 
reckoned  the  conquering  Huns  of  Attila  as 
their  ancestors;  but  ethnology  and  history 
alike  fail  to  support  the  assertion.*  The 
country  which  we  now  call  Himgary,  prior 
to  the  period  when  it  received  that  name, 
appears,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  to 
have  been  successively  occupied  by  the  Huns, 
the  Gothsf  and  Gepidae,  (between  the  years 
489  and  526 ;)  by  the  Lombards,  till  568 ; 
and  by  the  far-conquering  Abares  or  Avars. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  the 
progenitors  of  the  Magyar  or  Hungarian  na- 
tion obtained  their  first  settlement  in  the 
country.    The  received  opinion  is,  that  they 


*  Gibbon  has  graj^hically  described  the  Calm  nek 
characteristics  of  Attila's  Huns.  The  Magyars  bear 
DO  traces  of  the  persooal  peculiarities  of  that  race. 
On  the  historical  point  we  may  quote  Qibbon,  for 
the  brevity  of  his  summary:  **  Hungary  has  been 
successively  occupied  by  three  Scythian  colonies. — 
1.  The  Huns  of  Attila ;  2.  The  Abares,  in  the  sixth 
century;  and  8.  The  Turks,  or  Majiars,  A.  D.  8S9 — 
the  immediate  and  genuine  ancestors  of  the  modem 
Hungarians,  whose  connection  with  the  two  former 
is  extremely  faint  and  remote." — Decline  and  Fall 
of  (Ae  Boman  3npire,  chapter  zzziv. 
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were  of  an  Asian  tribe  wUch  wandered  west- 
ward in  search  of  a  better  land,  from  their 
original  settlement  to  the  south  of  the  Black 
Sea ;  a  learned  but  fanciful  attempt  has  even 
been  made  to  trace  them  to  the  family  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.*  As  in  all  attempts  to 
determine  the  etymology  of  names,  there  is 
much  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  origin  of 
the  Hungarian  name.  Some  of  the  hypo- 
theses are  curious.  It  is  said  that  the  Huns 
of  the  race  of  Attila  returned  to  Pannonia  in 
the  eighth  century,  under  the  leadership  of 
theur  chieftain  Hungar — a  word  signifving 
the  valiant,  or  the  conqueror ;  and  that^  hav- 
ing acquired  a  settlement,  they  gave  the  name 
of  their  commander  to  the  land  of  his  con- 
quest. Others  affirm  that  it  is  but  a  com- 
pound of  the  national  denominations  of  the 
two  races  who  had  previously  peopled  the 
land — the  Huns  and  the  Avan.  A  third 
legend  says,  that  near  the  spot  where  the 
nomade  warriors  first  encamped,  stood  a  for- 
tification called  Hunffvar,  which  they  made 
their  stronghold ;  and  that,  when  they  sallied 
forth  on  raid  or  foray,  the  terrified  natives 
of  the  plains,  as  they  pr^ared  for  defense 
or  fled,  warned  their  brethren  that  the 
Hungvarians  were  coming.  In  northwestern 
Hungary  there  is  a  town  called  Unghvar, 
which  gives  the  name  to  one  of  the  eleven 
komitats  of  the  district  west  of  the  Thiess. 
The  town  is  situated  on  the  river  Ungh. 
But  there  is  no  bound  to  the  fancy  of  Die 
etymologist  The  comic  historian  could  pos- 
sibly support  an  hypothesis  as  plausible, 
that  the  name  was  not  given  from  the 
ferocity,  but  from  the  voracity  of  the  con- 
querors.! 


*  Dr.  F.  Thomas — ConjectunB  de  origine  prima 
aede  et  linga&  Hnngaromm.    BucUb,  180S. 

f  Li  Dr.  Bowring's  tnterestiDg  spedmeiiB  of  the 
poetry  of  the  Magyars,  there  is  a  translatioD  of  a 
national  ballad  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  cen- 
tt]xy,mnch  admired  by  the  Magyars,  and  often  sung 
at  their  festivals— ••  On  the  conquest  of  the  Magyar 
Land"  The  minstrel  sings  how  their  sires,  in  seurch 
of  a  better  land,  left  their  Scythian  home^  and  came 
to  Erdely  or  Transylvania — 

*'  And  gloriou  wwe  their  dolBfi  then, 
Bertn  buids  oompond  the  hoit ; 
BereB  nJimBteldefUiiiiled  the  men, 
And  eMh  a  Vw  (fttt)  eoaU  boML*' 

Arpad,  *The  Magvan^  j^e,"  was  the  leader.  In 
ih&^  wanderings  they  came  on  the  broad  waters  of 
the  Dmia  or  Danube,  and  much  chaimed  were  they 
with  the  fatness  of  the  land.  An  embassy  was  sent 
to  the  ruler,  the  *'Lengvel  lord,"  at  Ha  court  at  Yea- 
prim.  The  ambassaounr  connin^y  represented  that 
be  had  come  to  learn  the  people's  laws,  at  which 
the  Hercseg  or  Ddce  ezpreesed  mndi  self-satiafiic^ 
tioa    Hie  meMflogcr  rekaned  to  Srdely,  with  a 


Tradition  says  that  seven  tribes  of  these 
Magyar  wanderers,  under  the  conduct  of 
Almus,  or  of  his  son  Arpad,  entered  the 
country  near  the  Thiess,  and  gradually  won 
settlements  in  the  fertile  plain,  but  that  it 
was  ten  years  before  they  conquered  the 
country.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  race  and  of  the  Hungarian 
name,  these  Magyar  warriors  had  brave  no- 
tions of  liberty ;  if  they  enslaved  the  van- 
quished, they  were  yet  resolved  themselves 
to  live  free ;  they  exercised  but  the  right  of 
the  sword,  which,  nine  centuries  later  in  the 
march  of  civilization,  is  still  the  "o/Ztmut 
raXio  regis.**  The  very  foundation  of  their 
State  was  laid  on  the  right  divine  of  the 
people.  To  concentrate  their  stren^h,  they 
chose  Arpad  as  their  duke,  or  leader ;  and 
a  solemn  compact  was  made  between  thai 
chief  and  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  that  the 
oflSce  of  chief  magistrate  should  be  hereditary 
to  his  line,  but  that  the  ri^ht  of  the  tribes  to 
choose  their  governor,  if  they  so  willed, 
should  never  l>e  questioned.  It  was,  in 
short',  a  federal  aristocracy,  or  union  of  clans 
owing  a  limited  obedience  to  a  superior 
chief;  for  there  appears  to  have  been  an  ex- 
press stipulation  made  by  the  heads  of  the 
tribes,  that  the  ducal  title,  on  every  new  ac- 
cession to  the  leadership  must  be  solemnly 
acknowledged  by  the  State,  and  that  a  re- 
fusal to  take  certain  oaths  prescribed,  to  ob- 
serve the  popular  liberties,  should  be  followed 
by  rejection.  The  fullest  liberty  of  action 
was  reserved  by  the  people,  or  rather  by 
their  chiefs.  They  promised  to  yield  military 


glowing  account  of  his  sojourn  at  the  Duke's  court. 
After  a  council  of  the  chiefs  had  been  held,  the  mes- 
senger was  sent  back  to  Yezprim,  with  a  snow-white 
steed  meetly  caparisoned, 

•*  With  folden  bit  and  nddle  rioh/' 

as  a  peace-offering  to  his  Grace  the  Heresy;  and 
the  messenger  craved  the  boon  of  a  quiet  settlement 
m  the  country  for  his  tribe.  Alas !  poor  Duke— his 
love  of  a  snow-white  steed  cost  him  his  ducal  do- 
minioosL  The  Magyars  advanced  to  the  conquest  of 
the  land-* 

"InthonptRmd  wftn.tlieMaf7an.  , 
By  God  npheld,  their  fbemea  qooUad, 
And  weignty  ww  their  gain." 

The  Duke  sought  oblivion  in  Duna's  flood,  and  the 
Magyar  occupied  the  land  which  his  race  still  re- 
tains. The  poet  thus  triumphantly  ooncludea  his 
song: 


If 


Of  thow  who  gained  the  Bfigyar  land, 

A  ehief  ai  bold  ai  any 
Wai  Bodon,  who,  when  Arpad  died, 

Wai  Magyan'  Kapftany. 

He  reared  his  throne  by  Dnna't  banki, 

Near  Perth,  alone  the  hill ; 
And  Boda'i  dty,  fair  and  rich, 
ihJsmMBonritil].'' 
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service  to  the  State,  to  defend  the  country 
from  interna]  turmoil  and  foreign  invasion ; 
but,  like  the  militia  force  of  England,  they 
could  not  be  compelled  to  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  country — a  useful  check,  un- 
doubtedly, on  the  ambition  of  adventurous 
spirits.  So  long  as  military  skill  was  requi- 
site to  keep  the  Magyars  in  their  new  govern- 
ment, their  aristocratical  political  system 
came  within  the  moral  sense  of  the  term, 
**  the  government  of  the  apitfroi,  or  the  best  ;** 
but  when  more  settled  times  enabled  leaders 
to  serve  themselves  as  well  as  the  State,  the 
wealthiest  became  the  best,  territorial  lords 
the  most  excellent  of  the  land,  and  the  aris- 
tocracy of  young  Hungary  degenerated, 
step  by  step,  into  a  plutocracy.  Geysa,  or 
Qeyson,  the  third  in  descent  from  Arpad, 
embraced  Christianity ;  and  his  son  Stephen, 
who  attained  the  dukedom  in  the  year  1000, 
under  the  proselyting  patronage  of  the  Ro- 
man See,  exchanged  his  coronet  for  a  crown. 
The  diadem  consecrated  by  Pope  Sylvester, 
and  by  him  presented  to  Hungary's  saintly 
king,  still  exists  in  the  dear  regards  of  the 
nation.*  But  Holy  Church  is  prudent  in 
her  generosity.  When  she  could  patronize 
monarchs,  and  bestow  rich  gifts,  she  ex- 
pected a  tenfold  profit.  The  enrolment  of 
Hungary  in  the  array  of  Christendom  was 
no  exception.  Stephen  built  churches  and 
monasteries,  and  enaowed  rich  sees.  A  new, 
powerful,  and  ofttimes  most  troublesome 
branch  was  thus  engrafted  on  the  original 
aristocratic  stem  of  the  Constitution.  Stephen 
divided  the  kingdom  into  seventy-two  komi- 
tats  or  lordships,  over  each  of  which  he 
placed  a  chief.  The  declining  aristocracy  of 
merit,  under  the  genial  glow  of  priestly  in- 
fluence, expanded  into  a  more  unbending 
system  of  class  distinction.  Three  orders  of 
privileged  men  were  instituted  in  the  king- 
dom :  foremost  were  the  princes,  the  mag- 
nate churchmen,  and  the  barons  of  the  king- 

*  The  fiated  stone  of  Scone,  carried  off  by  Edward 
I.  for  a  coronation-chair  for  his  saintly  namesake's 
chapel  at  Westminster,  was  not  more  devoutly  re- 
garded by  the  Scottish  nation,  than  is  Stephen's 
crown  by  the  Magyars.  Joseph  II.  deeply  offended 
the  nation  by  removing  the  crown  to  Vienna. 
Since  it  was  restored  by  his  successor,  it  has,  tUI 
very  recently,  been  preserved  with  reverent  care  in 
the  chapel  of  the  palace  at  Buda.  On  the  advance 
of  the  Austrians  to  attack  the  capital,  in  the  present 
war,  to  save  it  from  the  unholy  touch  of  the  hands 
of  these  Philistines,  the  crown  was  taken  to  Debreo- 
zin ;  and  with  what  a  burst  of  pious  horror  did  the 
scribes  of  our  oligarchical  press  narrate  that  Kossuth 
had  stolen  ihe  crown.  Peace  to  their  troubled 
6ouls  1  Stephen's  crown  will  probably  long  outlast 
hUmoDiirchyl 


dom ;  next  to  them  in  rank  were  the  king's 
chief  retainers,  with  the  holders  of  fiefs 
under  the  princes  and  prelates,  with  their 
principal  retainers  ;  the  third  order  of  mag- 
nates consisted  of  the  imtitled  gentry — ^the 
eidelmen,  or  primal  squirearchy  of  Hungary, 
all  of  noble  descent.  The  rest  of  the  people 
were  serfs.  The  privileged  classes  were  ex- 
ceedingly tenacious  of  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges ;  tney  yielded  military  service  to  the 
State,  and  pecuniary  aid,  when  admitted  by 
themselves  to  be  requisite ;  but  the  sovereign 
could  exact  no  aids  from  his  subjects,  with- 
out an  express  vote  to  that  effect  in  the  na- 
tional assembly.  The  comitia  or  national 
council  was  not  a  representative  body,  for 
all  members  of  the  privileged  classes  attend- 
ed in  person ;  neither  coiud  it  be  termed  a 
deliberative  assembly,  for,  accompanied  as 
the  magnates  were  by  their  retainers,  the 
comitiae  were  sometimes  attended  by  eighty 
thousand  men.  Stephen  added  Transylvania 
to  the  Hungarian  kingdom.  In  the  course 
of  the  next  two  centuries,  Sclavonia,  Croatia, 
Dalmatia,  Bosnia,  Servia  and  Gallicia  were 
successively  added  to  the  dominions  of  the 
crown. 

On  the  death  of  Stephen  without  issue, 
the  country  for  a  time  lapsed  into  a  state  of 
anarchy ;  but  order  was  restored  by  the 
election  of  Ladislaus,  the  representative  of  a 
junior  branch  of  the  house  of  Arpad,  in  1077. 
It  was  during  the  rule  of  this  prince  that 
Croatia  and  Sclavonia  were  added  to  Hun- 
gary.* The  march  of  social  refinement  made 
some  progress  in  softening  the  rude  manners 
of  the  martial  nobles  in  the  twelfth  century  ; 
especially  toward  the  close  of  it,  when  Bclas 
the  Second  married  a  daughter  of  Henry  of 
France. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, we  come  to  a  marked  and  interesting 
era  in  Hungarian  history — namely,  to  the 
establishment  of  the  rudiments  of  a  regular- 
ly-defined constitutional  and  representative 
system.  In  the  reign  of  Andreas  the  Sec- 
ond, in  the  year  1223,  eight  years  after  the 
barons  of  England  had  compelled  John  to 
grant  Magna  Charta,  the  magnates  of  Hun- 
gary obtained  a  similar  charter,  under  the 
title  of  the  Golden  Bull. 

The  charter,  after  recognizing  the  ancient 
privileges  of  the  nobility,  in  substance  pro- 
vided that  the  magnates  should  sit  as  heredi- 

•  His  daughter,  the  Princess  Sophia,  married  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  the  origin  of  the 
kmily  connection  of  the  present  imperial  family 
with  HuDgary. 
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tary  legislators  in  the  national  diet  or  as- 
sembly; and  that  the  inferior  nobility,  or 
untitled  gentry,  with  the  body  of  the  clergy, 
should  be  represented  by  members  of  their 
respective  bodies;  but  sdl  other  classes  of 
the  community  were  beyond  the  pale  of 
citizenship.  With  the  progress  of  social 
civilization,  there  gradually  arose  a  middle 
class  between  the  nobles  and  theur  peasant 
serfs ;  and  about  a  century  and  a  half  after 
the  Golden  Bull  was  granted,  they  received 
a  Quasi  political  recognition.  In  the  reign 
of  Sigismund,  the  representative  branch  of 
the  legislature  was  increased  by  a  burgess 
class,  the  delegates  or  deputies  from  the 
free  towns  and  royal  cities.  To  trace  the 
exact  historical  progress  and  development 
of  the  Constitution,  would  far  exceed  our  al- 
loted  space ;  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the 
Constitution  of  Hungary,  under  the  rule  of 
the  imperial  dynasty,  has  been  successively 
recognized  and  confirmed  by  the  treaties  of 
Vienna,  in  1606,  and  Leutz,  in  1647  ;  and 
by  the  inaugural  diploma  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph  the  Second,  in  1700.  And  here  it 
may  be  convenient  to  anticipate  the  course 
of  history,  and  ^ve  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
Hungarian  Constitution  as  it  existed  down  to 
1848,  when  the  patriotism  of  the  nation  en- 
larged its  boundaries,  admitting  all  classes 
of  the  people  as  free  citizens  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  Constitution  may  be  theoretically 
described  as  a  mixed  form  of  monarchy, 
aristocracy,  and  democracy ;  but  practically 
it  was  a  rigid  oligarchy.  It  had  king  and 
lords,  with  the  phantom  of  a  Commons. 

The  monarchy  was  limited,  and  latterly 
hereditary,  in  the  dynasty  chosen  by  the 
portion  of  the  nation  having  legislative 
power.  The  person  of  the  king  is  sacred. 
He  is  the  executive  chief  magistrate,  by 
whom  all  civil  appomtments  are  made.  He 
is  the  temporal  head  of  the  Church,  ap- 
points to  all  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  re- 
ceives the  proceeds  of  all  vacant  benefices.* 
He  is  the  fountain  of  honor,  the  head  of  the 
army,  the  arbiter  of  war  or  peace ;  and  with 
him  rests  the  power  to  call  out  the  Honveds, 
or  natiomd  force,  to  the  field ;  he  has  also 
the  power  to  summon  and  dissolve  the 
States.  The  Constitution  requires  that, 
within  six  months  after  his  accession,  the 
sovereign  shall  call  together  the  States  of 
the  realm,  take  the  oath  of  fealtyf  to  the 

*  On  fiEulure  of  heirs,  all  property  in  Hungary  is 
ip$o  facto  inherited  by  the  crown, 
t  when  Ferdinand  I,  the  tet  prince  of  the 


Constitution,*  and  that  he  shall  be  invested 
with  all  the  insignia  of  royalty.f  There  is 
a  curious  and  somewhat  anomalous  office 
attached  and  subsidiary  to  the  re^al  dignity. 
The  Palatin  of  Hungary  discharges  tne 
double   functions    of  viceroy  of   Hungary 


Hapeburg  line,  was  elected  to  the  throne,  he  took 
the  following  oath,  which  has  been  the  form  of  the 
act  of  fealty  obeerved  by  all  his  successors  down  to 
the  coronation  of  Ferdinand  V. :  **  Nos  Ferdioandps, 
I>ei  gratia  HunffarisB,  Bohemise,  Dalmati®,  Croatue, 
Scalvoniffi,  ^c,  Rex  Apostolicus,  Archi-dox  Anstriae, 
&c  Qua  prslibati  Re^  Hungariie,  et  aliomin 
regnorum,  ac  partium  eidem  adnexanim  Rez,  ja- 
ramus  per  Deum  vivum,  per  ejus  Sanctissimain 
Genitricem  Virginem  Mariam,  ac  omnes  sanctoe; 
quod  ecclesias  Dei  dominos,  pnelatoe  barones,  mag- 
nates, nobiles,  civitates  liberas,  et  omnes  regnioolaB, 
in  suis  immunitatibus  et  libertatibus,  juribus,  lei^- 
bus,  privile^s,  ac  in  antiquis  bonis,  et  approbatis, 
oonsuetudinibus,  oonservabimus,  omnibusque  Jn>ti- 
tiam  fademuB ;  Serenissimi  quondun  Andreie  Regis 
decreta:  (Exdusa  tamen  et  semota  Articula  81 
ejusdem  decreti  clausula  incipient!:  Quod  si  vero 
nos,  <fce^  usque  ad  verba  in  pertutinum  fiEicultatem) 
observabimus.  Fines  rcgni  nostri  HungarisB,  et  qjom 
ad  illud  ^uocunque  jure  aut  titulo  pertinent,  non 
abalienabimus,  nee  minuemus,  sed  quoad  poterimnt, 
augebunus  et  eztendemus,  omniaque  ilia  fiEiciemuf; 
quaDcimque  pro  bono  publico,  honore  et  incremento 
omnium  statuum,  ac  totius  Regni  Hungario)  juste 
facere  poterimus ;  sic  nos  Deus  adjuvet  et  omnes 
sanctl 

*  So  important  is  this  ceremony  deemed  by  the 
nation,  that  it  has  been  customary,  during  the 
reign  of  the  King  of  Hungary,  to  crown  his  succes- 
sor as  heir  presumptive.  The  late  emperor,  Ferdi- 
nand L  of  Austria,  (the  fifth  Ferdinand  of  Hungary,) 
who  abdicated  his  Imperial  throne  last  year,  was 
crowned  King  of  Hungary  some  years  before  the 
decease  of  his  father.  His  abdication  has  never  been 
recognized  by  the  Diet  of  Hungary ;  he  is,  therefore. 
stiU,  de  jute^  King  of  Hungry,  and  his  nephew  and 
imperial  successor,  the  ''Boy  Emperor,**  is  conse- 
quenUv  a  usurper  within  the  kingdom  of  Hungary. 

f  The  coronation,  which  takes  place  at  ?resbiiig, 
b  described  as  a  ceremony  of  great  solemnity  and 
splendor.  "Like  its  counterpart  among  ourselyes,* 
says  Mr.  Oleig,  in  his  interesting  account  of  a  todor 
in  Hungary,  in  1887,  "  it  is  regarded  as  the  ratifica- 
tion of  a  covenant  between  the  sovereign  and  the 
people,  and  is  performed  amid  much  pomp,  both  re- 
ligious and  dviL  The  monarch  elect,  attended  by 
his  magnates  and  councillors,  repairs  to  the  cathe- 
dral, where  the  officiating  prelate  administers  to 
him  the  customary  oaths.  He  is  anointed  with  the 
holy  oil,  and  undergoes  the  usual  routine  of  eo- 
robmg  and  crowning ;  after  which  he  proceeds  on 
hors^fick,  the  states  of  the  realm  in  his  train,  to  the 
Eonigsberg.  It  is  a  circular  mound,  perhaps  fifty 
feet  high,  which  stands  just  outside  the  city,  and 
commands  an  extensivs  view  over  the  plain,  both 
eastward  and  southward.  This  the  king  ascends, 
his  nobles  and  knights,  and  dignified  clergy,  being 
collected  in  a  mass  round  its  base ;  and  as  all  are  on 
horseback — as  their  dresses  are  picturesoue,  their 
arms  and  housings  costly,  and  their  port  cluvalrous 
in  the  extreme — ^the  spectacle  is,  perhaps,  as  grand 
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proper,  during  the  absence  of  the  king. 
While  the  sovereign  is  in  the  kingdom,  the 
palatin  acts  as  a  kind  of  mediator  for  the 
whole  coimtry,  between  king  and  people, 
with  a  view  of  preventing  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  popular  liberties  and  regal  pre- 
rogatives on  or  by  either  side.*  The  palatin 
is  elected  for  life  by  the  Diet,  from  one  of  a 
list  of  four  persons  presented  to  the  king. 
Till  the  Reform  Act  of  1848,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  kingdom  was  conducted  through 
the  Hungarian  Court  of  Chancery  at  Vienna. 

The  States  or  Diet  of  Hungary  are  divided 
into  two  Chambers  or  Tables  as  they  are 
termed — the  Lords  and  the  Commons  of  the 
kingdom.  The  first  Table  is  composed  of  the 
royal  barons,  the  high  officers  of  the  crown, 
the  prelates,  counts,  and  free  landlords  of 
the  kmgdom.  The  house  b  hereditary,  and 
the  members  number  from  six  hundred  to 
seven  hundred.  The  palatm  is  president  of 
this  assembly.  The  second  Table  consists 
of  the  deputies  from  the  komitats,  (that  is, 
the  representatives  of  the  untitled  gentry,) 
and  from  the  enfranchised  cities  and  towns. 
There  is  a  third  and  very  singular  element^ 
viz:  the  elected  representatives  of  those 
nobles  who  do  not  personally  attend  in  the 
upper  house.  These  members  are  termed 
"  ablegati  absentium.''  T]^q  total  number  of 
deputies  does  not  exceed  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  The  representatives  were  paid  by 
their  constituents.  The  Speaker  or  President 
of  this  House  of  Commons,  whose  official 
title  is  "Personalis  presentatiae  Begise  in 
judiciis  locum  tenens,"  as  far  as  respects  the 
double  offices  of  president  of  a  legislative 
house  and  of  one  ot  the  supreme  courts,  re- 
sembles our  Lord  High  Chancellor. 

The  legislative  functions  of  these  two 
bodies  are  these:  the  election  of  a  new 
sovereign,  in  the  event  of  the  extinction  of  a 
dynasty,  or  of  the  confirmation  of  a  succes- 
sor  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  demise  by 
death ;  the  election  of  Palatin  of  Hungary'; 
the  granting  of  subsidies  and  imposing  taxes. 


M  can  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Mean- 
while, the  king  has  ridden  to  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
where,  before  the  bishops,  he  again  ^ves  the 
pledges  whidi  had  been  exacted  from  hmi  in  the 
cath^ral.  Finally,  he  draws  his  sword,  and  mak- 
ing a  cut  towards  each  of  the  cardinal  points,  there- 
by denotes  that,  let  danger  come  from  what  quarter 
it  may,  he  will  repel  it  Then  are  medals  scattered 
among  the  crowd ;  then  is  the  air  rent  with  shouts; 
and  the  princely  cavalcade  returns  to  the  city  in  Uie 
same  order  which  attended  its  outward  progress.** 

*  In  Croatia  and  Sdavonia,  the  viceregal  chieif  or 
governor  is  called  the  Ban ;  in  Trans^vania,  the 
yayv6de. 


and  to  give  assent  to  or  reject  new  laws  pro- 
posed by  the  executive  power.  The  Consti- 
tution requires  that  a  Diet  shall  be  held 
once  at  least  in  five  years.  The  only  other 
legislative  feature  that  requires  to  be  noticed 
here  is,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  voting. 
The  two  Tables  vote  in  four  distinct  bodies, 
each  of  which  votes  separately  on  the  ques- 
tion proposed.  The  absolute  majority  de- 
termines the  question.  There  is,  or  was,  we 
believe,  a  parliamentary  rule  to  the  effect 
that  no  member  should  vote  on  a  question 
unless  he  had  previously  spoken  on  it ;  but 
on  this  point  we  do  not  speak  confidently. 
Of  the  social  working  and  effects  of  this 
political  system,  we  shall  have  to  speak 
when  we  come  to  describe  the  changes  intro- 
duced into  the  constitution,  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  for  its  popular  develop- 
ment, through  the  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened policy  and  patriotism  of  the  Diet  of 
1847-48.  4 

We  must  now  resume  our  narrative,  and 
briefly  state  the  leading  events  of  Hungarian 
history  subsequent  to  the  grant  of  the  Gold- 
en Bull  by  Andreas  II.  In  1301,  the  male 
line  of  Arpad  became  extinct  in  the  person 
of  Andreas  IV.  The  crown  then  passed 
into  the  house  of  Anjou,  by  election  of  the 
States.  Through  the  female  line,  these 
princes  claimed  descent  from  Arpad  thus: 
Charles  le  Boiteux,  son  to  Charles  the  first 
Count  of  Anjou,  and  Kmg  of  Sicily,  and  the 
younger  brother  of  Louis  IX.  of  France, 
married  the  *  Princess  Maria,  daughter  of 
Stephen  IV.,  King  of  Hungary.  His  eldest 
son,  Charles  Martel,  (who  pre-deceased 
his  father,)  was  elected  king  by  the  states 
of  Hunganr,  on  failure  of  the  male  line  of 
Arpad.  On  the  death  of  this  prince,  who 
left  a  son  named  Carobert,  his  younger 
brother  Robert  disputed  the  succession, 
which  gave  rise  to  some  confusion  in  the 
kingdom.  The  pope  decided  in  favor  of 
Carobert,  who  reigned  from  1308  to  1342; 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis,  sur- 
named  the  great — 1342-1882 — who,  marry- 
ing the  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  king 
Ladislaus  of  Poland,  united  that  country  to 
Hungary.  Louis  contributed  much  to  the 
splendor  of  the  Hungarian  throne,  the  do- 
minion of  which  extended  from  the  Baltic 
Sea  to  the  Adriatic.  Considerable  intellec- 
tual progress  was  also  made,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buda  was  founded  in  this  reign. 
Louis  left  two  daughters :  Maria  betrothed 
to  Sigismund  of  Luxemburg,  afterwards 
emperor;  and  Hedwig,  who  subsequently 
married  Jagellon,  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania. 
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This  failure  of  issue  male  involved  the  king- 
dom in  many  trouhles,  and  resulted  in  the 
separation  of  Poland  from  Hungary.  Dur- 
ing the  minority  of  Maria,  the  government 
was  conducted  by  the  queen  dowager  and 
the  palatin  Gare ;  but  bemg  very  unpopular, 
the  States  sent  an  embassy  to  Charles  king 
of  Naples  to  offer  him  the  crown.  Charles, 
who  was  a  kinsman  to  the  yoimg  queen, 
accepted  the  offer,  and  was  crowned  at 
Buda  in  1386.  A  reaction  of  popular  feel- 
ing, however,  soon  arose  in  behalf  of  the 
young  princess,  and  Gare  and  the  queen- 
mother  treacheouslv  invited  the  king  to 
their  apartment,  under  pretense  of  showing 
him  a  letter  from  Sigismund,  resigning  pre- 
tension to  the  throne,  and  he  was  killed  by 
an  assassin  in  their  service.  But  a  terrible 
revenge  overtook  the  murderers.  The 
queens,  accompanied  by  the  palatin,  having 
occasion  to  journey  into  Lower  Hungary, 
Hiomard,  the  governor  of  Croatia,  who 
owed  his  rise  to  the  murdered  king,  hastily 
assembling  a  body  of  troops,  surprised  the 
royal  cav^cade.  The  palatm  and  his  atten- 
dants were  instuitly  put  to  death  ;  the  dow- 
ager queen,  after  the  most  humiliating  ap- 
peals for  mercy,  was  drowned  in  the  river 
boseth,  and  the  young  princess  was  cast 
into  a  frightful  dungeon.  Sigismund,  who 
had  been  living  in  retirement  in  Bohemia, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  some  troops, 
and,  entering  Hungary,  was  well  received 
by  the  nobles.  Hiornard  thereupon  relaxed 
the  severity  of  his  treatment  of  his  royal 
prisoner,  and  even  offered  to  set  her  at 
liberty  if  she  would  procure  his  pardon. 
This  she  promised ;  and  she  was  escorted  to 
Buda,  and  received  amidst  public  rejoicings. 
Sigismund,  who  was  then  but  twenty  years 
of  age,  was  soon  after  crowned  king  of 
Hungary;  but  despite  the  guaranty  his 
queen  had  given,  the  governor  of  Croatia 
and  his  followers  were  put  to  death  with 
great  cruelty.  The  queen  died  very  soon 
after  these  transactions;  and  Sigismund 
commenced  a  series  of  the  most  tyrannical 
persecutions  against  all  who  supported  the 
ill-fated  king  of  Naples.  The  Count  Ste- 
phen Contus,  and  many  of  the  principal 
ma^ates,  were  seized  and  beheaded  with 
cold-blooded  malignity.  This  barbarous 
murder  excited  the  princes  and  nobles  so 
much,  that  they  one  after  the  other  took  up 
arms  against  the  tyrant.  We  have  detailed 
these  tragical  events,  because  they  mark  the 
commencement  of  a  series  of  troubles  which 
sMcted  Hungary  for  centuries.  Bajazet, 
Sultaa  of  the  Turks,  profiting  by  the  iotemal 


dissensions  of  the  country,  invaded  Hungary, 
and  seized  Nicopolis,  on  the  Danube.  Sig- 
ismund having  applied  for  foreign  aid, 
France  sent  a  fine  army  to  his  assistance, 
commanded  by  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  comprising  the  Count  D'Eu  the 
constable,  Jean  de  Yienne  admiral,  and  Jean 
le  Maingre  Boucicaut,  marshal  of  France, 
and  the  flower  of  her  chivalry.  Men  of 
other  nations  and  all  arms  joined  the  host 
of  100,000  soldiers  which  Sigismund  led 
against  the  Turk. 

*'  lis  firent  du  commencement  des  actions 
d'une  valeur  incroyable,"  says  the  historian 
Mezeray,  when  alluding  to  this  enterprise  of 
his  countrymen,  "  mais  Icurs  folies  et  leur 
dissolution  les  rendirent  ridicules  aux  Turca 
m^mes,***  The  Christians  met  with  some 
partial  successes  at  first,  which  they  abused 
by  murdering  the  prisoners  whom  they  had 
captured.  Having  besieged  Nicopolis,  Baja- 
zet the  Thunderbolt  marched  to  its  relief ; 
and  in  the  battle  of  Nicopolis,  on  the  28th  of 
September,  1390,  the  allies  were  signally 
defeated.  Bajazet  made  terrible  reprisals  on 
his  captives.  Sigismund,  instead  of  making 
exertions  to  re])air  this  disaster,  sank  into 
luxurious  repose,  which  further  alienated  his 
nobility  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  1401,  they 
seized  and  detained  him  prisoner.  In  1410, 
the  captive,  having  gained  the  ears  of  his 
guards,  succeeded  m  escaping  into  Bohemia; 
whence  he  soon  returned,  with  a  force  which 
enabled  him  to  remount  his  throne.  Sigis- 
mimd  was  one  who  profited  by  the  bitter  les- 
sons of  misfortune,  for  the  remainder  of  his 
Hungarian  rule  was  characterized  by  moder- 
ation and  justice.  His  election  to  the  head 
of  the  Germanic  Empire  in  1411,  belongs  to 
general  history.  Hungary  continued  to  be 
ravaged  by  the  Turks ;  and  Sigismund's  last 
military  achievement  was  to  lead  the  Huss- 
ites against  the  infidels,  with  considerable 
success.  By  his  second  queen,  Barbara  of 
Cilley,  whose  gallantries  are  celebrated  in 
story,  Sigismund  left  one  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth, married  to  Albert,  Duke  of  Austria. 
The  nomination  of  this  prince  made  by  Sig- 
ismund as  his  successor,  was  confirmed  by 
the  States.  Amurath,  the  Turkish  Sultan, 
having  entered  Bulgaria,  and  laid  siege  to 
Sideravia,  Albert  marched  against  him  ;  but 
a  violent  dysentery  put  an  end  to  his  short 
reign,  in  1439.  He  left  his  queen  pregnant 
with  Ladislas  the  P'ifth,  commonly  called  La- 
dislas  Posthumus. 

*  Ahrege  Chronologique  de  THistoire  de  France, 
ill  151. 
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At  this  period  the  famous  name  of  John 
Hunnyadcs  appears  in  history.  This  chival- 
rous soldier  was  a  Wallachian,  sumamed 
Corvinus,  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  Hav- 
ing rendered  Hungary  essential  service  in  the 
defense  of  the  borders  against  the  Turks,  he 
acquired  high  reputation  and  influence  in  the 
nation.  The  Turks  again  ravaged  Hungary 
and  alarmed  Christendom.  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  Hunnyades,  Wladislas,  king  of  Po- 
land, was  raised  to  the  throne,  and  Hunnya- 
des was  made  Vayvode  of  Transylvania  and 
chief  leader  of  the  army.  A  solemn  truce, 
concluded  between  Wladislas  and  the  Sultan, 
for  ten  years,  having  been  broken  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Julian,  the  papal  legate,  and  on 
the  papal  morality  that  *'  no  faith  is  to  be 
kept  with  heretics,  the  fatal  battle  of  War- 
nau,  in  Moldavia,  was  fought  in  1444,  in 
which  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  host  were 
completely  worsted,  and  Wladislas  perished. 
Hunnyades  was  elected  captain- general  and 
governor  of  tlie  kingdom,  which  he  ruled 
gloriously  for  ten  years.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  emperor  Frederic  III.,  to  whom  the 
guardianship  of  the  young  Ladislas,  son  of 
King  Albert,  had  been  committed,  delaying 
to  restore  his  ward  to  the  Hungarian  nation, 
Hannyades  marched  against  the  emperor  at 
Neustad,  and  compelled  him  to  come  to 
terms  of  accommodation;  by  which  the 
prince  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of 
his  maternal  uncle,  the  Count  Ulric  of  Cilley ; 
but  Ladislas  tasted  little  of  the  sweets  or  bit- 
ters of  power,  for  he  died  at  Prague  in  his 
18th  year.  Hungary  was  again  ravaged  by 
the  Turks,  under  Mahomet  1.,  the  successor 
of  Amurath.  Then  it  was  that  Hunnyades 
marched  to  the  relief  of  Belgrade,  and  gained 
his  celebrated  victory ;  and  the  "  joyful  na- 
tions," to  quote  the  words  of  Gibbon,  "  cele- 
brated Hunnyades  and  Belgrade  as  the  bul- 
warks of  Christendom."  But  a  month  after 
that  event  Hunnyades  died,  in  1456 ;  and  two 
years  later  the  nation  elected  his  son.  Mat- 
thias  Corvinus,  to  the  throne.*  The  char* 
acter  of  Matthew  has  been  painted  in  glow- 
ing colors  by  the  historians  of  his  court.f 
Learning  was  patronized,  and  flourished ;  the 
country  enjoyed  much  prosperity ;  Matthew 

*  This  occurred  on  the  death  of  Ladislas,  in  the 
preceding  year.  Matthew  was  not  a  complete  con- 
stitutional king  for  some  years,  inasmuch  as  the 
Emperor  Frederic,  a  pretender  to  the  Hungarian 
throne,  held  the  insigma  of  royalty,  which  he  had 
obtained  from  Ladislas. 

f  See  Bonfinius  III.,  1,  and  Galeotti,  (librarian  to 
King  Matthew,)  "  De  Jocose  dictis  ac  factis  regis 
Matt  Corvinr 


gained  new  dominions,  and  regained  several 
provinces  lost  by  his  predecessors ;  and  one 
of  his  achievements  was  the  expidsion  of  the 
Turks  from  Bosnia.  Matthew  died  in  1490 ; 
and  Wladislas,  of  Bohemia,  grandson  of  Al- 
bert and  Elisabeth,  was  elected  king  by  the 
States.  His  reign  was  unfortunate,  and  the 
country  was  sorely  troubled  by  internal  dis- 
sensions and  Turkish  invasion.  An  attempt 
was  made  in  1505,  by  Count  Zapoyla,  a  pow- 
erful magnate,  to  pass  an  act  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  States  to  revive  an  ancient  law,  to 
the  effect,  that  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the 
royal  line,  the  choice  of  a  sovereign  should 
be  limited  to  natives  of  Hungary.  The  op- 
position of  the  royal  party  led  to  an  insur- 
rection, which  was  not  quelled  till  1512,  nor 
without  the  aid  of  the  emperor.  Wladislas 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis,  a  youth  who 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Mohacs,  in  1526,  when 
Solyman  defeated  and  drove  the  elite  of  the 
Magyar  chivalry  into  the  fatal  swamp  of 
Czetze.  On  this  event,  the  party  which  had 
supported  Zapoyla  now  declared  for  his  suc- 
cession to  the  Uirone.  This  nobleman  had 
Previously  persecuted  the  Protestants,  who 
ad  become  a  numerous  denomination  in  the 
State ;  and  they  now  threw  their  influence 
into  the  scale  in  favor  of  Ferdinand  of  Aus- 
tria, brother  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who 
had  acquired  a  family  connection  with  Hun- 
gary, through  marriage  with  the  Princess 
Anna,  daughter  of  Wladislas.*  A  civil  war 
ensued,  in  which  Ferdinand  was  the  victor, 
and  at  an  assembly  of  the  States,  in  1547, 
he  was  placed  on  the  throne,f  which  ever 
since  has  been  occupied  by  his  descendants, 
the  emperors  of  Germany  or  Austria,  &c., 
and  Kings  of  Hungary.^ 

The  history  of  the  Hungarian  monarchy  is, 
from  this  point,  included  m  that  of  Austria. 
On  the  history  of  the  Hungarian  nation  it  is 
not  necessary  that  we  should  here  dwell.  It 
presents  a  long  series  of  invasions  by  their 
active  enemies,  the  Turks,  and  of  bold  en- 
croachments on  the  national  liberties  on  the 

*  The  marital  fortunes  of  this  luckj  house  were 
celebrated  in  a  popular  Latin  couplet—- 

Bella  gerant  alii,  tu  fceliz  Austria  nube ; 
Qiuedat  Mars  aliis;  hasctibi  regna  Venus. 

f  On  the  abdication  of  Charles  V^  in  1656,  Fer- 
dinand was  raised  to  the  imperial  throne. 

X  The  gender  is  not,  perhaps,  historically  correct ; 
but  it  is  so  constitutionally.  The  "  moriamur  pro 
repe  nostro  Maria  Theresa**  of  the  enthusiastic  nooil- 
ity  has  been  laughed  at  as  a  Hungarian  bull;  but  it 
was  in  reality  a  legal  or  constitutional  expression, 
which  probably  had  its  origin  in  the  tradition  of  the 
preference  given  to  the  male  line,  in  tlie  compact 
made  with  Arpad. 
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part  of  the  sovereigns ;  but  there  are  some 
points  of  political  importance  which  it  will 
be  convenient  to  detail. 

From  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  I.,  till 
the  Hungarian  throne  was  made  hereditary 
in  the  house  of  Hapsburg  in  1687,  seven 
princes  had  ruled  over  the  country  in  the 
following  succession:  Ferdinand  I.,  1526 — 
virtually  (or  by  formal  recognition,  in  1547) 
to  1564;  Maximilian,  1564-1572  ;  Rodolph, 
1572-1611,  all  in  succession  of  primogeni- 
ture. Matthias  XL,  his  brother,  1607  to 
1618,  when  he  relinquished  the  crown  in  fa- 
vor of  his  cousin-german,  Ferdinand  II., 
1618-1625.  Ferdinand  III.,  his  son,  1625- 
1655;  Leopold,  from  1655-1687,  when  he 
abdi^ted  in  favor  of  his  son  Joseph.* 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Maximilian, 
he  was  compelled  to  take  arms  against  John 
Sigismund,  Prince  of  Transylvania,  vassal  to 
the  Sultan,  who  aspired  to  the  Hungarian 
throne.  After  the  capture  of  Tokav  and 
some  other  places,  a  peace  was  concluded, 
and  John  transferred  nis  feudality  from  the 
Turks  to  the  emperor.  That  prince  died 
shortly  afterwards;  and  Stephen  Bathori, 
elected  as  his  successor  by  the  States  of 
Transylvania,  renewed  the  treaty.  A  war 
with  the  Turks  succeeded,  who  laid  siege  to 
the  city  of  Si^th,  on  the  Sclavonian  fron- 
tier, bravely  ^fended  by  Count  Zerini,  who 
with  300  men  of  Spartan  valor,  made  a  sally, 
and  died  with  glory.  The  town  fell  in  1666, 
although  Maximilian  was  close  by  with  a 
large  army.  The  king  mgloriously  aban- 
doned the  war,  and  concluded  a  truce  for 
eight  years.  Amurath  III.,  successor  to  So- 
lyman,  the  party  to  the  truce,  following  the 
Christian  example  set  his  ancestors  in  the 
previous  centoiy,  broke  the  truce,  and  in- 
vaded Croatia  in  1592.  Rodolph  beat  one 
army,  killing  or  drowning  12,000  men. 
Amurath,  however,  entered  Hungary  with 
another  large  force,  and  committed  great  rav- 
ages. Rodolph  advanced  toward  Belgrade 
imd  gave  battle  to  the  mfidels,  signally  de- 
feated them,  and  killed  12,000  of  theur  most 
warlike  Janizaries.  The  Imperial  forces  cap- 
tured many  places  of  great  strength,  which 
had  long  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks ; 
and  in  the  pitched  battle  of  Hatvan,  in  1594, 
they  were  again  victorious.  The  war  was 
conducted  with  great  spirit  by  the  Archduke 
Matthias,  till  1606,  when  an  advantageous 

*  The  regoal  years  of  Hongaiy  and  the  Empire 
do  not  correspond ;  for  in  almost  eveiy  instance,  as 
hefore  stated  in  ihe  text,  the  heir-apparent  was 
^ecied  and  crowned  in  the  lifetime  <tf  toe  king. 


peace  was  concluded.  In  1604  an  arrange- 
ment was  concluded  with  Stephen  Botschay, 
a  Hungarian  noble  of  the  Calvinistic  faith, 
bv  which  the  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Cal- 
vinists,  were  to  have  equall)^  the  free  privi- 
lege of  religious  worship  in  Hungary.  The 
reign  of  Matthias  was  tranquil  and  prosper- 
ous ;  but  his  policy  toward  the  Protestants, 
in  the  end,  involved  Hungary  in  the  troubles 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  war.  While  the  Protest- 
ants of  the  empire  composing  the  evangeli- 
cal union,  were  supporting  the  Palatin  Fred- 
eric against  Ferdinand  if.,  Bethlem  Gabor, 
Prince  of  Transylvania,  on  the  invocation  of 
the  Hungarian  Protestants,  who  offered  to 
support  i^m  for  ihe  crown,  entered  the 
country  in  1620,  at  the  head  of  60,000 
troops,  composed  of  Turks,  Tartars,  and  men 
of  other  nations ;  but  his  efforts  were  badly 
seconded,  and  after  an  army  had  been  sent 
against  hun,  he  concluded  a  truce,  in  which 
he  resided  all  pretension  to  the  crown,  and 
received  very  advantageous  terms.  He  died 
in  1629.  After  the  base  assassination  of 
Wallenstein,  the  King  of  Hungary  took  com- 
mand of  the  Imperial  troops  up  to  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Prague. 

In  1663  Hungary  was  again  invaded  by 
the  Grand  Vizier  Kupruli,  at  the  head  of 
100,000  Turks,  and  defeated  by  Montecu- 
culi,  at  the  great  battle  of  St.  Godard  on  the 
Raab,  in  the  following  year.  As  Hungary 
was  then  threatened  with  serious  internal 
troubles,  the  king  was  fain  to  conclude  a 

Eeace  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  policy  of 
rcopold  was  most  despotic ;  his  aim  was  to 
subvert  the  national  institutions  of  Hungary, 
and  bring  the  country  completely  under  im- 
perial sway.  Under  pretense  that  a  conspi- 
racy had  been  formed  against  the  life  of  the 
emperor,  several  of  the  leading  magnates  of 
the  kingdom  were  put  to  death.  The  brave 
and  high-spirited  people,  unable  to  bear  the 
oppression  of  this  despot,  flew  to  arms. 
The  king  sent  General  Sporth  with  a  large 
force  against  the  insurgents.  That  com- 
mander, aided  by  the  Marquis  of  Baden  and 
PrinceCharles  of  Lorraine,  treated  the  Hunga- 
rians with  great  ri^or.  After  a  brief  but  brave 
struggle,  t£e  patnots  were  compelled  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  fortune  of  war.  But,  though 
conquered,  they  were  not  won ;  their  affec- 
tions were  alienated,  and  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria never  j)ermanently  regained  the  love  of 
the  Hungarian  people.  So  intolerable  was 
the  German  rule  of  Leopold,  that  the  strug- 
gle was  renewed  in  1679.  The  leaders  of 
the  national  party  assembled  secretly,  drew 
up  a  plan  of  action,  and  engaged  in  their  in- 
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terest  the  Prince  Abassi  of  Transylvania,  who 
aided  them  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  famous  Count  Eme- 
rik  Tekeli.  When  the  emperor-king  heard 
the  news,  he  sent  a  numerous  army  against 
the  insurgents,  who  were  defeated  in  several 
engagements.  In  their  extremity  they  ap- 
plied to  and  obtained  aid  from  the  Sultan 
Mahomet  VL,  stipulated  in  a  treaty  by 
which  Tekeli  was  to  become  King  of  Hun- 
gary, and  pay  tribute  to  the  Sultan.  Tekeli, 
m  the  mean  time,  was  elected  king  by  his 
party.  In  the  spring  of  1683,  the  Grand 
Vizier  Kara  Mustapha  entered  Hungary  with 
a  magnificent  army  of  280,000  men,  with  the 
design  of  marching  on  and  besieging  the  Im- 
perial capital  itself.  In  his  terror,  Leopold 
sought  and  obtained  the^  military  alliance  of 
John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland.  The  Turks 
advanced  in  their  conquering  progress  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube^  and  Tekeli  on  the 
left.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine  was  sent,  at  the 
head  of  the  Imperialists,  to  prevent  a  junc- 
tion of  the  invading  armies,  in  which  he  was 
successful.  About  the  middle  of  July  the 
Turks  invested  the  city  of  Vienna,  defended 
by  a  force  of  65,000  men  and  armed  citizens. 
Sobieski  with  his  own  troops  and  those  of 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  the  Circles,  to  the  num- 
ber of  64,000,  attacked  the  besiegers  with 
great  fury,  who  simultaneously  with  a  defen- 
sive movement  assaulted  the  city  with  20,000 
soldiers.  The  Ottomans,  seized  by  one  of 
those  unaccountable  panics  which  at  times 
prostrate  the  moral  and  physical  powers  of 
armed  hosts,  fled,  and  Vienna  was  saved. 
Sobieski  followed  them  to  the  plain  of  Bar- 
kan,  where  they  were  again  signally  de- 
feated. But  the  noble  Poles,  when  they  had 
vanquished  "  the  enemies  of  Chris tenaom," 
had  done  enough  for  duty  and  for  glory ; 
they  would  not  fight  against  men  who  were 
in  arms  for  the  defense  of  their  national  lib- 
erties. Sobieski,  therefore,  persuaded  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  the  Imperial  commander, 
to  listen  to  propc^als  for  peace ;  and  in  the 
tent  of  the  Polish  Lion,  the  following  de- 
mands were  made  by  the  Vice-chancellor  of 
Hungary :  The  cocdrmation  of  the  ancient 
liberties  and  institutions  of  the  Hungarians ; 
liberty  of  conscience ;  the  restitution  of  con- 
fiscated property ;  the  convocation  of  a  free 
Diet ;  winter  quarters,  and  a  suspension  of 
arms  pending  the  negotiations ;  and,  lastly, 
a  confirmation  of  the  lordship  of  Tekeli  in  the 
territorial  possession  which  he  had  acquired 
in  the  preceding  year.  The  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine rephed  that  he  had  not  the  power  to 
giant  the  terms,  and  Sobieski  quitted  the 


field.  The  Hungarian  war,  and  successive 
incursions  of  the  Turks,  engaged  the  Imperial 
arms,  until  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  concluded 
on  the  26th  of  January,  1699,  freed  the  em- 
peror from  the  attacks  of  the  latter. 

Down  to  1687,  the  throne,  although  prac- 
tically confined  to  the  house  of  Lorraine,  was 
elective  by  the  States  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
ensure  the  succession  to  that  house,  it  had 
been  the  practice  with  the  emperor  to  secure 
the  Hungarian  throne  by  the  election  and 
coronation  of  his  heir  during  his  lifetime.  By 
his  later  victories  over  the  Turks,  and  by  the 
capture  of  all  the  principal  strongholds  of  the 
kin^om,  Leopold  acquired  great  power  and 
legislative  influence  in  the  country,  which  was 
in  fact  under  the  domination  of  a  German 
army.      He  convoked  a  Diet  at  Presburg, 
composed  of  men  nearly  all  devoted  to  hit 
mterests.    A  number  of  Hun^rian  magnates, 
who  had  come  up  to  the  capital  to  plead  the 
cause  of  then:  country,  were  seized  by  Leo- 
pold on  the  pretext  that  they  had  been  en- 
gaged in  correspondence  with  the  Count  Te- 
keh,  then  living  in  the  Turkish  dominions. 
Many  of  them  were  dragged  from  the  church- 
es, and  some  even  from  Uieir  bed-chambers. 
No  tittle  of  the  charge  was  proved  against 
them,  and  they  died  without  one  word  of 
confession  extorted  from  their  lips.    The  Diet 
was  kept  under  the  most  rigid  constraint,  and 
was  compelled  to  assent  to  whatever  the 
court  dictated.     Nevertheless,  some  of  the 
members  had  the  courage  to  refuse  to  exer- 
cise their  suffrages ;  and  Leopold,  in  the  full 
license  of  despotism,  with  a  stroke  of  his  pen 
repealed  the  electoral  formalities  of  seven 
centuries.     On  a  pretended  resolution  of  the 
Diet,  he  founded  and  issued  an  edict,  declar- 
ing that  the  choice  of  the  kingdom  had  fallen 
on  the  Archduke  Joseph  as  their  legitimate 
sovereign.      The  hand  that  dared  to  staike 
this  blow  against  the  primal  privileges  of  the 
Hungarian  nation,  was  not  scrupulous  in  cat- 
ting down  other  ancient  laws  to  suit  his  des- 
potic purposes.     The  patriots  remonstrated 
earnestly,  and  fought  and  died  bravely ;  but 
the  Imperial  troops  carried  out  the  imperious 
will  of  their  master,  and  the  crown  became 
hereditary  in  the  house  of  Austria. 

The  popular  struggle  for  national  inde- 
pendence was  continued,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  next  century,  with  the  same  zeal  of  pur- 
pose, but  uncertamty  of  process,  which  had 
previously  characterized  the  military  efforts 
of  the  insurgents.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Prince  Kakoczy,  they  baffled  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Imperial  court  to  subdue  them.  Pro- 
posals of  peace  were  made  on  these,  thepria- 
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cipal  terms,  that  notwithstanding  the  result 
of  the  pretaided  Diet  of  Presburg  in  1687, 
the  Hungarian  nation  should  exercise  their 
ancient  hberty  of  choosine  their  king  after 
the  death  of  Joseph,  and  that  meanwhile  he 
should  take  a  new  oath  of  fealty  to  the  con- 
stitution; that  Catholics  and  Protestants 
should  enjoy  equal  religious  hberty ;  that  a 
general  amnesty  should  be  granted  to  all 
who  had  been  in  arms  against  Austria;  free- 
dom of  commerce  and  from  taxes,  except 
those  imposed  by  the  States;  that  three 
months  after  the  ratification  of  the  proposed 
^''oaty,  a  general  Diet  should  be  held  to  de- 
termine the  laws  of  the  nation,  and  to  restore 
those  which  had  been  arbitrarily  abrogated; 
that  a  Diet  should  be  triennially,  or  oftener 
if  necessary,  convened  to  deliberate  on  the 
affisdrs  of  the  nation ;  and  that  the  Diet  should 
nominate  one  or  two  deputies  to  reside  at 
Vienna  in  the  capacity  of  counsellors  of  the 
King  of  Hungary,  to  assist  in  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs  concerning  the  kingdom.  A 
mediation  ensued  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  States- General  of  Holland,  respect- 
ively represented  by  Mr.  Stepney  andf  the 
Count  Rechteren.  The  emperor-king  was 
desirous  to  draw  his  troops  from  Hungary,  in 
order  to  employ  them  against  France  and 
Spain,  and  a  meeting  of  plenipotentiaries  was 
accordingly  held  at  Chemnitz,  in  Upper  Hun- 
|piry.  The  Imperialists,  however,  m  insist- 
mg  that  Tekeli  should  relinquish  hk  rank  as 
Pnnce  of  Transylvania,  prevented  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  treaty. 

Meantime,  in  1705,  the  Emperor  Leopold 
went  to  the  great  judgment-bar  of  kings  and 
tyrants.  His  son,  Joseph  I.  of  Hungary,  be- 
came Emperor  of  Germany.  Joseph  made 
on  offer  of  peace  to  the  Hungarian  insur- 
gents, in  which  he  proposed  to  restore  con- 
fiscated Protestant  property ;  to  convoke  a 
Kneral  Diet,  at  which  all  grievances  should 
stated  in  writing ;  that  the  liberties,  priv- 
ileges, and  prerogatives  of  the  naUon  should 
be  established  and  confirmed,  in  as  far  as 
they  did  not  interfere  with  the  hereditary 
succession  to  the  crown ;  the  convocation  of 
Diets  triennially;  an  examination  of  the 
claims  of  the  Prince  Rakoczy  and  the  other 

Ctriot  leaders;  a  general  amnesty;  and, 
ktly,  that,  within  five  months,  the  Hunga- 
rians should  lay  down  their  arms,  on  pen^ty 
of  losing  all  benefit  under  the  treaty.  But 
the  leaders  were  not  so  easily  to  be  persuad- 
ed to  place  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  a 
fifuthless  court.  A  grand  council  of  the  pa- 
triot Hungarians  was  held,  when  it  was  re- 
solved that  they  should  on  no  pretense  lay 


down  their  arms,  until  they  had  first  obtam- 
ed  their  demands.  They  likewise  declared 
that  the  Protestant  religion  should  be  main- 
tained in  the  cotmtry ;  uiat  the  proceedings 
of  the  Diet  held  at  Presburg  in  1687  were 
illegal  and  contrary  to  the  written  law  of 
Hungary  ;  that  they  must  be  annulled,  and 
the  ancient  liberty  to  choose  their  king,  when- 
ever a  vacancv  occurred,  restored  to  the  peo- 
pie ;  that  without  the  express  permission  of 
the  Diet  no  troops  shoula  garrison  the  coun- 
try but  those  of  Hungair ;  and  that  all  offi- 
ces of  trust  should  be  filled  by  Hungarians, 
unless  the  Diet  specially  declared  that  signal 
service  to  the  State  entitled  foreigners  to  re- 
ward. The  members  of  the  council  them- 
selves solemnly  swore  to  observe  these  reso- 
lutions, and  to  treat  as  criminals  and  traitors 
to  their  country  all  who  should  abandon  the 
confederation,  or  enter  into  any  separate 
treaty  with  the  Imperial  court. 

The  war  still  continued,  and  the  insurgents 
increased  in  numbers  as  well  as  in  the  earn- 
estness of  their  demands.  Joseph  convoked 
a  Diet  at  Presburg  in  1708,  but  the  result 
only  tended  to  show  him  the  firm  resolve  the 
nation  had  made  to  resist  the  Imperial  des- 
potism. The  patriots  were  beaten  at  Trent- 
schin,  but  on  the  other  hand.  General  Heisler 
was  obliged  to  raise  the  seige  of  Ncuhausel. 
The  stn^ffle  proceeded,  and  by  the  end  of 
1710  the  insurgents  lost,  with  but  one  con- 
siderable exception,  all  the  positions  they  had 
gained.  In  1711  Joseph  died,  and  during 
the  interregnum  of  six  months,  when  the 
dowager  Empress  Eleonora  Magdalen  ad- 
ministered power  in  all  the  hereditary  States, 
a  pacification  was  accomplished.  By  the 
treaty  of  Zaturar  on  the  29th  of  April,  1711, 
all  the  property  confiscated  during  the  trou- 
bles was  restored  to  the  lawful  owners ;  the 
Protestants  had  accorded  to  them  liberty  of 
worship  and  conscience,  and  a  confirmation 
was  made  of  all  the  national  liberties  and 
privileges. 

Charles  HI.  (Charles  VI.  of  Germany) 
succeeded  his  father.  Of  the  events  of  this 
reign  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  speak,  more 
than  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  bf  13th  April, 
1713,  by  which  Charles  regulated  the  order 
of  Austrian  succession  in  favor  of  males-^ 
failing  whom,  females ;  and  in  failure  of  both, 
to  the  Archduchesses,  daughters  of  the  Em- 
peror Joseph,  to  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  and 
to  the  other  daughters  of  Joseph,  and  their 
descendants  in  perpetuity.  The  Diet  ac- 
cepted this  line  of  succession ;  and  on  the 
death  of  Charles,  his  daughter,  the  famous 
Maria  Theresa,  married  to  Francb  of  Lor- 
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raine,  Grand  Buke  of  Tuscany,  came  to  the 
throne,  and  the  Hungarian  States  took  the 
oaths  of  allegiance.  This  princess,  by  her 
voluntary  recognition  of  the  ancient  laws  and 
liberties  of  Hungary,  and  by  her  personal 
qualities  and  troubles,  won  the  hearts  of  the 
chivalrous  Magyars.  How  she  invoked  and 
secured  their  aid  in  the  hour  of  her  need,  is 
one  of  the  golden  pages  of  history.  The 
great  European  war  which  followed  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Austrian  house  as  emperors 
of  Germany,  contributed  to  place  the  hus- 
band of  Maria  Theresa  on  the  Imperial  throne, 
as  Francis  I.,  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  VII.,  in  1746.  Joseph  II.  succeed- 
ed to  the  Hungarian  kingdom.  In  an  earn- 
est desire  for  that  system  of  centralization,  or 
bureaucratic  rule,  at  Vienna,  which  has  ever 
since  been  the  policy  of  the  Imperial  Court, 
he  made  many  attempts  to  amalgamate  or 
incorporate  Hungary  with  Austria ;  but  the 
nation  boldly  and  successfully  resisted  them; 
and  in  1790  the  Diet  of  Presburg  exacted 
from  him  an  express  recognition  of  their 
rights,  in  Article  10  of  which  he  solemnly 
declared — "  That  Hungary  is  a  free  and  in- 
dependent nation  in  her  entire  system  of 
legislation  and  administration,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  any  other  State  or  any  other  people ; 
out  that  she  shall  always  have  her  own  sepa- 
rate existence  and  constitution,  and  shall  con- 
sequently be  governed  by  kings  crowned  ac- 
cording to  her  national  laws  and  customs." 
It  is  to  defend  these  rights  that  the  Him- 
garian  nation,  in  this  year  of  1849,  are  now 
inarms. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  political  history  of 
Hungry,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  throne  was 
elective  from  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  I. 
in  1526,  to  the  coercion  of  the  Diet  at  Pres- 
bxurg,  in  1687,  by  Leopold.  By  force  of  the 
Imperial  arms,  the  hereditaiy  succession  of 
the  Austrian  house  was  mamtained  in  the 
male  line  till  the  failure  of  the  heirs  of  King 
Charles  III.  transferred  it  to  a  female — ^Maria 
Theresa,  under  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  In 
Francis  of  Lorraine,  the  male  line  was  restor- 
ed, and  has  since  continued  in  the  house  of 
Hapsbur^  Lorraine.  Hungary  was  never 
conquered  by  Austria.  Moreover,  it  has 
been  a  constitutional  requirement  as  well  un- 
der the  hereditary  as  the  elective  system  of 
monarchy,  that  the  king  must  swear  fealty 
to  the  constitution,  and  be  crowned  king  with 
all  the  solemnities  required  by  custom  of  the 
kingdom.  The  monarch  might  be  king  de 
factOf  by  succession  or  mi^ht  of  arms ;  but 
de  jure,  he  was  not  recognized  as  sovereign 
'  till  he  had  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  con- 


stitution. The  Pragmatic  Sanction  only  pro- 
vided that  Himgary  should  accept  the  terms 
of  succession  therein  stipulated ;  it  altered 
not  the  political  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, nor  did  it  affect  the  ancient  constitution 
of  Hungary.  The  declaration  of  Joseph  11. , 
and  the  solemn  oaths  sworn  at  their  corona- 
tion by  all  his  successors,  are  all  additional 
guaranties  and  proofs  of  Hungarian  inde- 
pendence. Hungary,  therefore,  is  not  an 
Austrian  province,  but  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent nation.* 

As  one  of  the  political  mstitutions  of  Hun- 
gary, we  must  jpause  for  a  moment  to  de- 
scribe the  establishment  of  a  military  govern- 
ment on  the  Turkish  frontier,  which  has  re- 
mained in  all  its  integrity  to  the  present  day, 
and  has  served  as  a  powerful  aid  to  Austrian 
influence  in  the  coimtry.  We  allude  to  the 
military  komitats  or  colonies  of  the  frontier ; 
devised  and  established  by  Prince  Eugene 
during  the  Turkish  wars,  and  considerably 
improved  in  the  system  of  working,  at  a  later 
period,  by  the  French  Marshal,  Lascey. 
The  "  Granz  comitates,"  as  they  are  termed 
in  Austrian  phrase,  extend  from  New  Orsova 
on  the  Danube,  opposite  the  southwestern 
boundary  of  Transylvania,  to  the  Adriatic,  a 
distance,  to  follow  the  boundary  line,  of  not 
less  than  500  miles.  The  maximum  breadth 
is  thirty  miles ;  and  the  country  is  politically, 
or  rather  strategetically,  divided  into  four- 
teen komitats.  The  government,  in  fact 
everything  connected  with  this  territory,  is 
peculiar  to  itself.  There  is  a  governor,  or 
commander-in-chief  at  Peterwardein,  and 
subordinate  to  him  are  several  generals  of 
district.  All  the  land  belongs  to  the  crown ; 
and  it  is  portioned  out  to  the  inhabitants  on 
a  military  tenure.  Every  man  is  a  peasant- 
soldier.  In  peace  each  county  must  keep 
on  foot  two  battalions,  of  1,200  men  each ; 
in  war  the  number  is  increased  to  four.  In 
case  of  exigency,  the  emperor  may  call  out 
every  man  between  the  ages  of  18  and  36. 
All  above  and  below  that  age,  capable  of 

*  A  monarchical  event  in  our  own  history,  mutatU 
rmUandiSf  is  a  case  in  point  When  James  YL  of 
Scotland,  by  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  became  James 
L  of  England,  England  did  not  therefore  become  a 
Scottish  province,  nor  vice  versa.  What  would  the 
independent  citizens  and  stout  'prentices  of  London, 
or  the  brave  old  yeomen  of  the  provinces  have  said 
and  done,  had  the  BriUsh  Solomon  led  the  kilted  ca- 
terans  and  borderers  (mitigated  prototypes  of  Jella- 
chich's  murdering  red  mantles)  to  force  England  to 
become  a  Caledonian  province  ?  The  parallel  will 
hold  good  if  we  suppose  a  like  folly  m  any  Sooto- 
Anglmn  king  down  to  the  legislative  union  of  the 
twooountrlM,  when  they  became  Great  Britain. 
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bearing  arms,  must  arm  for  local  defense. 
In  peace  the  emperor  has,  therefore,  always 
at  his  disposal  30,000  admirably  disciplined 
infantry,  which  by  a  mere  order  from  the 
War  Department  may  be  increased  to  60,000, 
without  seriously  afi^cting  the  defense  of  the 
border.  The  men  cultivate  the  soil,  and  once 
a  week  assume  the  garb  and  arms  of  soldiers, 
and  are  splendidly  drilled  into  companies. 
Once  a  month  they  are  exercised  in  battalion. 
Along  the  whole  of  the  frontier,  a  regular 
ohain  of  posts  is  established  night  and  day, 
on  a  system  of  as  rigid  observation  as  if  an 
enemy  were  in  front.  Each  county  is  goRr- 
emed  by  colonels,  majors,  captains,  lieuten- 
ants, sergeant-majors,  sergeants,  and  corpo- 
rals, who  each  has  his  department  of  office 
allotted  to  him ;  and  to  such  perfection  is 
the  supervision  carried,  that  the  most  private 
afi&urs  of  every  man  are  known  and  register- 
ed. Civil  and  judicial  functions  are  per- 
formed by  the  chiefs.  In  short,  it  is  a  mili- 
tary colony,  governed  with  Spartan  discipline 
and  severity — an  institution,  the  sole  ena  and 
purpose  of  which  was,  and  is,  to  train  a  race 
of  soldiers  for  the  service  of  the  Imperial 
State.  These  men  know  no  duty  but  services 
to  the  emperor ;  no  law  but  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  their  military  superiors.* 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  detailing 
the  successions  and  transactions  of  kings  and 
nobles ;  let  us  now  see  what  has  been  the 
condition,  political  and  social,  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  That  the  legislative  con- 
stitution was  essentially  aristocratical,  must 
have  been  apparent  to  the  reader  in  our  brief 
statement  of  its  composition.  The  Upper 
Table  was  entirely  noble  in  its  elements, 
dther  by  birth  in  its  laity,  or  position  in  the 
ecclesiastical  digmtaries.  In  the  Lower  Table 
noble  birth  prevailed,  for  the  members  for 
the  komitats  were  the  representatives  of  an 
inferior,  because  an  imtitled  nobility,  and  of 
their  order  or  class. f  The  only  democratic 
element  in  the  legislature  was  the  burghal  or 

*The  curious  reader  is  referred,  for  complete  in- 
formation as  to  the  details  of  the  system,  to  the 
work  of  Marshal  Marmont,  who  was  governor  in  the 
Southern  Sclavonian  district  during  the  occupation 
of  the  country  by  Napoleon. 

f  **  Of  these  (tne  county  constituency)  verv  many 
are,  in  point  of  (act,  mere  peasants,  whom  the  mis- 
forUmes  or  imprudence  of  their  ancestors  have  re- 
duced to  poverty ;  but  all  must  have  noble  blood  in 
thdr  veins,  for  it  is  an  honorable  descent,  and  not 
the  possession  of  lands  or  houses  which  entitles  a 
man  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise  in  Hungary. 
Such  poor  nobles  are  of  course  controlled  and  man- 
aged oy  their  wealthier  neighbors,  who,  when  the 
season  of  an  election  comes  round,  deal  with  them 
pretty  much  as  our  own  candidates  and  thnr  oom- 


city  representatives;  and  that,  if  political 
terms  are  to  be  taken  according  to  electoral 
and  non-electoral  proportions,  was  essentially 
oligarchical.  But  all  discussion  on  this  point 
is  precluded  by  the  statistics  of  the  case ;  for 
of  the  persons  either  having  influence  in,  or 
an  electoral  influence  on  the  Hungarian  Diet, 
the  aggregate  hardly  exceeded  200,000  souls 
— about  the  number  composmg  the  electoral 
colleges  of  France  under  Louis  Philippe. 
Two  himdred  thousand  males  alone  enjoyed 
the  liberties,  rights,  and  privileges  of  the 
Hun^rian  constitution ;  all  other  classes  and 
conditions  of  men  were  beyond  the  pale  of 
citizenship.  Political  duties  they  had  abun- 
dantly allotted  to  them  in  the  exclusive  pay- 
ment of  the  taxes  of  the  State,  and  in  the 
military  service  of  the  Honved  when  an  "  in- 
surrection" or  general  muster  was  required 
for  the  defense  of  the  country ;  but  political 
rights  they  had  none ;  not  even  in  the  sense 
attached  to  the  unmeaning  phrase  of  a  "  vir- 
tual representation,"  beyond  a  limited  pro- 
tection by  the  common  law  of  the  land. 

When  we  come  to  look  at  the  more  social 
aspect  of  the  position  of  the  people,  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  peasant  class — - 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population — were  so- 
cially and  politically  in  serfdom.  The  Hun- 
garian peasantry  corresponded  jn  some  re- 
spects to  the  second  class  of  Roman  slaves — 
tne  adscripd,  or  adscriptii — who  were  bound 
to  perpetual  service  in  cultivating  a  particu- 
lar field  or  farm,  and  who  were  rather 
slaves  to  that  farm  than  to  the  owner  of  it ; 
so  that  he  could  not  transfer  his  right  in 
them  without  alienating  the  farm  to  which 
they  were  astricted  or  bound.  In  some  re- 
spects, also,  they  corresponded  to  the  an- 
cient navUi,  or  bondsmen  of  Scotland.*   The 

mittees  deal  with  the  poor  voters  in  boroughs.  There 
is  prodigious  feasting  at  the  castle — there  is  no  end 
of  ma^^nanimous  declarations — ^no  lack  of  brilliant 
and  spirit-stirring  speeches ;  under  the  influence  of 
whicl^  and  of  the  wine  and  strong  drinks  that  ac- 
company them,  the  pauper  eidelman  becomes  a  hero 
in  his  own  eyes.  But  alas  I  political  gratitude  is 
not  more  enduring  in  Hungary  than  elsewhere.  The 
crisis  has  its  course,  and  the  scion  of  a  glorious  race 
— ^the  representative  of  a  family  which  followed  Al- 
mus  to  tne  Thiess,  and  gave  the  coronet  to  Arpad — 
goes  back  to  his  hovel,  and  his  daily  toil,  and  his 
filth,  and  his  wretchedness,  there  to  chew  the  cud  of 
bitter  £Emcy,  till  the  return  of  an  electioneering  sea-* 
son  shall  call  him  forth  once  more  to  act  a  part  upon 
the  stage  of  life.** — Germanu,  Bohemia^  ana  Hungary 
vUUed  in  1887.  ^y  the  Reverend  G.  R,  Gleig,  M, 
A.f  Chaplain  to  the  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea;  vol. 
iL  p.  408. 

*  See  Reg.  Maj.,  il  a  12,  s.  45 ;  quoted  in  **  Erskine's 
lD8t,'*iLc.2,e.60. 
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Rev.  Mr.  Gleig's  account  of  his  visit  to  Hun-  ment,  into  his  manner  of  exercising  which  no  hn- 
gary  in  1 83  7,  an  impartial  and  unpretending  ^^  ^^^g  ever  took  the  trouble  to  inquire.  Accord- 
work,  contains  several  graphic  sketches  of  ingly,  you  still  find,  as  an  appendage  to  each  man- 
TT,,n^..:a.>  «»«.«,««•«  o/^  i;/l  i;ir/>  4iiof  /*«^  sion,  a  pnson  with  Its  bolts  and  chains  and  other 
Hunganan  manners,  so  life-hke,  that  one  i  ^  J^j^  ^^  ^rture ;  while  the  rod  was  as  free- 
regrets  that  pen  so  competent  for  the  task  jy  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ba^^a  of  delinquents,  real  or 
had  not  entered  more  fully  mto  the  subject,  imaginary,  as  ever  the  whip  made  acquaintance 
Mr.  01eig*s  tour  was  limited  to  an  excur-  with  the  persons  of  our  own  negroes  in  a  West 
sion  in  the  Carpathian  district  of  the  north-  Indian  sugar-field." 
western  comer ;  to  a  brief  sojourn  in  the  an-  v    j       •    • 

cient  and  modem  capitals;  to  a  voyage  down  ^  °^  descriptions  of  the  domestic  ar- 
the  Danube  to  Sem'lin ;  and  to  a  rapid  ride  rangements  of  a  Hungarian  country  gentle- 
thence  along  the  mUitary  frontier,  through  "^an,  which  Mr.  Gleig  aptly  compares  to 
Sclavonia  and  Croatia  to  Hungary's  sole  sea-  ^^ose  of  the  Highland  Iwrd  of  half  a  century 
port,  Fiume.  But  as  he  journeyed  as  a  ^o»  ^^^^  a^  some  traits  worthy  of  note, 
pedestrian  in  the  north,  with  keen  and  in-  The  eidehnan,  or  "  squire,"  was  surrounded 
telligent  observation,  he  had  many  opportu-  ^7  ^  endless  number  of  retainers,  who  each, 
nities  of  obtaining  information ;  and  his  pic-  according  to  his  ability,  contributed  country 
tures  are  acknowledged  to  be  faithful.  One  pi*oduce,  not  as  good-will  offerings,  but  as 
or  two  extracts  from  his  work  will  convey  *^®  feudal  perquisites  which  the  chief 
some  notion  of  the  politico-social  position  of  clamied : 

the  people  down  to  the  radical  changes  m  «  ^he  precise  amount,  either  of  labor  or  of  tri- 

the  Hunganan    constitution  made   by  the  bate,  which  the  Jand-owner  might  exact  from  his 

Diet  in  1847-48.  eerfs  or  neasants,  was  never  fixed  by  any  pretext, 

either  of  law  or  custom,  till  1764.  It  was  then 
*'The  people,  properly  so  called,"  says  Mr.  that  Maria  Theresa  published  her  Urbarium,  a 
Gleig,  writing  in  1838,  **  the  peasants  who  culti-  mere  royal  proclamation,  to  which  the  Diet  never 
vate  the  soil,  the  mechanics  who  construct  the  gave  its  sanction,  but  which,  being  adopted  as  a 
dwellings,  the  artisans  who  fabricate  the  house-  standard  of  justice,  has  ever  since  obtained  uni- 
hold  utensils,  the  wearing  apparel,  the  carriages,  versal  observance.  Accordingly,  a  full  fiuin  is 
the  ships,  the  machinery,  these  are  precisely  in  now  estimated  to  contain  twenty-five  acres  of  ara- 
the  condition  of  Gurth  and  Wamba,  in  Sir  VVal-  ble  land,  and  of  grass  as  much  as  a  man  shall  be 
ter  Scott's  romance  of  Ivanihoe.  In  the  rural  dis-  able  to  mow  in  twelve  days.  For  this  the  tenant 
tricts,  every  man  whom  you  meet,  provided  he  be  pays  annually  a  ninth  of  his  whole  produce,  as 
neither  a  noble  nor  a  soldier,  belongs  to  some-  well  as  of  all  lambs,  kids,  and  bees,  which  he  may 
body.*  He  has  no  rights  of  his  own.  He  is  a  rear  upon  his  farm,  two  chickens,  two  capons, 
portion  of  another  man's  chattels ;  he  is  bought  twelve  eggs,  and  half  a  pound  of  butter.  More- 
and  sold  with  the  land,  as  if  he  were  a  horse  or  over,  he  is  bound  to  furnish  to  his  landlord  during 
an  ox.  On  him,  too,  all  the  common  burdens  of  the  year  an  hundred  and  eleven  days'  labor  with 
the  State  are  thrown.  If  the  parliament  vote  an  a  pair  of  hands,  as  well  as  one  day's  service  in 
increase  of  the  taxes,  it  is  from  the  peasants  that  every  week  with  a  wa^n  and  four  horses.  Then 
these  taxes  are  wrung ;  for  the  lord  takes  care,  again,  when  the  proprietor  marries,  or  a  child  is 
though  ho  himself  pay  immediately,  that  he  shall  bom  to  him,  or  his  son  takes  a  wife,  or  a  new  in- 
be  indemnified  by  tne  deduction  which  he  makes  cumbent  is  inducted,  a  donation  of  poultry,  or  com, 
from  his  serf's  allowances.!  It  is  the  same  or  some  other  species  of  produce  becomes  due; 
spirit  which  provides  that  the  peasantry  who  while,  to  sum  up  all,  the  peasant's  whole  propertv, 
make  the  roads,  and,  by  the  labor  of  their  hands,  should  he  die  without  natural  heirs,  is  immediatefv 
keep  them  in  repair,  shall  be  the  only  class  of  seized  upon  by  his  landlord.  On  the  other  band, 
persons  of  whom  toll  is  anywhere  exacted.  An  a  peasant  once  put  in  possession  of  a  farm,  be- 
eidelman  in  his  chariot  passes  free  through  every  comes  almost  as  much  a  fixture  there  as  if  the 
barrier ;  a  poor  peasant's  wagon  is  stopped  at  each,  land  were  his  own  freehold.  If  he  leave  sons  he- 
till  the  full  amount  of  mout^  as  it  is  called,  has  hind  him,  they  succeed  to  the  occupancy,  of  course 
been  settled.  But  this  is  not  all.  Till  the  year  sharing  it  among  them  till  it  is  split  into  mere 
1836,  each  landed  proprietor  possessed  over  his  shreds,  and  uniting  their  means  to  make  good  the 
peasantry  an  almost  unlimiteo  power  of  punish-  tribute  that  is  due,  and  without  a  faithful  discharge 

— z~r~lZ ; — ^ Z — , .   ^,    ^    ~ of  which  they  are  liable  to  punishment    All  the 

♦  In  the  ariruted  sense  menUoned  m  the  text  ^^^^  ^„  ^  land-owner's  property  are  not,  however, 

cft^wL^^^Sr^  farmers.    There  axe  mj^^^^^^^ 

5d%y.theVcUouof>;Churchwithtb;State  ^^^J>flt-}ZtL\^^^^ 


Imagine  Harry  of  Exeter  being  compelled  to  pay  ^  ,  . 

annually  a  tenth  of  his  episcopal  revenue  for  the    the  remaining  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  days 
repair  of  the  Tower  I  he  is  paidm  his  ezertioDS.    But  though  every 
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hul-owner  in  Hanguy  ii  lllcnriM  &  faimor  on  a 
krge  Male,  it  rataly  h«ppei»  that,  in  the  doll  aea- 
■on  of  the  year,  veij  Ditny  of  theae  poor  creatnree 
do  not  find  it  a  bard  matter  to  earn  the  scantiest 
anbaisteDce ;  for  all  the  rigbte  of  bunting,  sbocting, 
aulfisfaiag belong  strictly  to  tbe  lordaof  the  soil; 
nay,  the  wood*  tbemtelvei  being  theirs,  except 
wbere  lonnshipa  may  have  obiainod  them,  the 
very  acome  are  resertred  eiclneively  for  feeding 
the  awiDe  of  the  great  proprietota." 

The  foTstban  u  another  privilege  enjoyed 
br  all  nobles  and  government  func^onanes, 
that  is,  of  impresaing  the  horaes  of  the  peas- 
antry m  travelling.  They  are  paid,  it  is  true ; 
but  tbe  system  is  most  vexatious  dnring  the 
operations  of  faarveet.  The  villages  and  hab- 
itations of  the  peasantry,  especially  amongst 
the  Sclavonian  population  of  the  highlands, 
are  squalid  and  unhealthy.    The  lubits  of 
the  peasant  are  gregarions.    In  the  fertile 
plains  one  vast  tract  of  golden  com  is  bound* 
©d  only  by  the  horiioa,  and  the  weary  trav- 
eller may  journey  £ar  in  fields  of  bounteous 
plenty,  ere  he  is  cheered  by  sight  of  human 
haUtation.     At  remote  int^rms  there  aie 
peasant  towns — cities  of  hovels   with  serf 
citiaens,  varying  from  three  to  thirty  thou- 
sand Boulfl.  There  they  herd  together  duiing 
the  winter,  till  seed-time  calls  them  forth  to 
the  labor  of  huabaodry,  when  they  squat  in 
rude  hnts  till  barvest-aoiae.  This  gregarious 
practice  had  its  origin  in  the  fierce  tmies 
when  the  great  plains  were  ravaged  by  in- 
vading Turks.  What  was  begun  as  necessity, 
has  continued  from  the  choice  of  a  class  too 
degraded,  perhaps,  to  seek  out  even  physical 
means  of  elevating  their  social  state,  or  too 
poor  and  powerless  to  effect  a  change.    But 
m  the   bounty  of  Providence,  and   in  the 
march  of  liberal  ideas,  there  \a  much  hope. 
ewn  for  the  peasant-terf  of  Hungary's  broad 
d^ni.     It  would  seem  that  the  feudal  rule 
m  Croatia  is  even  more  severe  than  in  the 
pslaUnat«;  for  some  years  ago,  what  threat- 
oied  to  be  a  fiwoe  servile  war  was  only  put 
down  by  an   overpowering  mihtary  force. 
However,  all  attempts  to  draw  distinctions 
in  vassalage  must  be  shadowy,  for  Ur.  Gleig 
talk  OS  that,  m  the  household  of  the  Prince- 
Ushop  of  Kreuti,  he  saw  men  and  women 
with  lofp  and  chuns  upon  their  ankles.     It 
■MBS  astonishuig,  nnder  such  an  unequal 
dtstribntton  of  power,  and  with  slavery  as  a 
domestic  inatitation,  how  tbe  nobility  suc- 
oeeded  so  loiu;  in  maintaining  the  integrity 
of  their  political  constitution.    It  can  only. 
wt  Uuak,  be  attributed  to  the  incessant  ei 
gae«ment  in  forogn  and  domestic  wars,  an 
n  A  BtroDg  taelmg  of  notinulitj  in  antagi 
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Rism  to  Austria,  and  to  the  mcessant  attempts 
of  that  house  to  subdue  the  nation;  for 
Magyar  and  Sclave  forgot  their  antipathies 
(,( race  in  the  necessity  for  tmion  against  the 
ciimmon  enemy  of  both. 

Of  the  social  and  territorial  position  of  the 
Hungarian  aristocracy,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  say  a  word  or  two.  We  have  no  data  on 
which  to  deterinine  the  proprietary  division 
of  the  soil;  but  it  was,  up  to  1847,  very 
much  smaller  than  the  electoral  constituency. 
Same  of  the  nobility  possess  enormous  terri- 
tory, and  pliun  country  gentlemen  are  the 
owners  of  whole  komilats.  In  as  far  as  an 
abundant  produce  of  com,  and  wine,  and 
Hocks,  the  land-owners  are  rich  exceedingly ; 
but  from  the  want  of  markets  and  good 
communications  for  export,  they  cannot  be 
tiTmed  wealthy  in  the  commercial  sense. 
The  nobles  are  exceedingly  fond  of  grand 
equipages,  equipments,  and  other  forms  of 
nristooratio  display ;  and  to  procure  the  ready 
money  necessary  for  the  indulgence  of  that 
tiiate,  they  make  great  sacrifices  at  the  shrine 
of  the  Hebrew  Mnmmon."  The  Sidonias, 
iTeat  and  small,  are  indeed  almost  the  only 
Ijapitaliata  in  Hungary.  Mr,  Gleig  pves 
some  curious  instances  of  the  money  power 
they  possess  over  the  needy  nobility,  and 
incidentally  notices  some  strikbg  peculiarities 
in  the  system  of  land  tenure.  The  influence 
of  the  Caucasian  does  not  tend  to  miti^te 
the  vassalage  of  the  aatricted  races.  The 
Hungarian  land-owner  enjoyed  the  undbpnted 
right  of  sovereignty  within  his  own  domain. 
No  one  could  open  an  inn  or  public-house 
except  by  permission  of  the  great  man.  Nor 
could  any  man  introduce  dcoholic  liquors 
without  the  lord's  permission.  Temperance 
is  not  a  peasant  virtue  among  the  sclaves, 
and  here  was  a  valuable  and  meet  monopoly 
for  the  money-loving  sons  of  Israel. 


Accordincly,  the  Jew,  when  applied  to  for  a 
loan,  invariabTy  ■tipulales  with  the  needy  eidehnan 
fpr  the  exclusive  privilege  of  tenanting  the  inns 
npon  hii  eBtate,  and  of  retailing  wine  and  ajririts 
to  hiB  people.  Once  eBtablished,  however,  in  the 
enjoymeDt  of  these  rigbu,  and  he  holds  Itotb  lord 
and  vassal  at  his  mercy.  The  former  dare  not 
move,leBtthe  loan,  with  difficulty  obtained,  ibonM 
be  demanded  back  again ;  while  the  latter,  a  slave 
to  hii  appetite,  maybe  either  won  to  anything,  or 
deterred  from  it,  by  the  promise  of  a  dram,  or  tbe 
nfusal  even  to  sell  it.  So  far  the  power  of  tbe 
Jew  is  felt,  and  so  far  his  privileges  extend,  but 
they  go  no  farther.    A  Jew  cannot,  for  eiami^ 


•  Prince  Esterhazy'sdiBmraid-gemmed  jacket  was 
nine  days'  wonder  in  Uw  kingdom  of  Cotikaigot, 
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become  the  avowed  owner  of  a  rood  of  land.  He 
may  encumber  the  noble's  estate  so  entirely,  that 
the  produce  shall,  in  fact,  become  his  own;  or, 
should  the  produce  be  inadequate  to  cover  the  in- 
terest of  the  loans,  he  may  even  force  the  debtor 
to  sell  his  lands,  and  himself  take  possession  of 
the  purchase-money.  But  he  may  not,  in  his  own 
person,  enter  upon  the  occupation  of  these  lands 
and  retain  them.  Let  him,  indeed,  jenonnce  his 
religion,  and  this  disability  jpasses  away.  His  re- 
ception of  the  sacrament  or  baptism  puts  him  at 
once  on  a  political  level  with  other  eidelmen ;  for 
it  is  curious  enough  that  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham, though  utterly  despised,  are  in  Hungary 
treated  as  freemen. 

The  peculiarities  of  land  tenure,  and  of  the 
practice  of  the  Hungarian  law  as  effecting  it, 
are  these : 

*'It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  in  Hungary, 
estates  cannot,  in  strict  propriety  of  speech,  be 
sold  at  all.  A  man  may  burden  his  land  with 
mortgages  to  any  amount ;  and  if  he  fail  in  paying 
the  interest,  or  satisfying  others  of  the  creditor's 
claims,  the  creditor  may  enter  upon  possession. 
But  neither  in  this  case,  nor  in  the  pvent  of  a 
special  bargain,  is  the  original  owner  supposed  to 
forfeit,  either  for  himself  or  his  heirs,  the  right  of 
recovery.  A  stranger  purchases,  in  fact,  but  a 
thirty  years'  occupancy,  and  no  more ;  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which,  it  is  competent  for  the  former 
proprietor,  if  he  be  alive— or,  in  the  event  of  his 
death,  for  his  nearest  of  kin— to  commence  pro- 
ceedings of  retriever.  But .  it  is  much  easier  to 
begin  a  suit  in  Hungary,  than  to  obtain  a  judg- 
ment. The  courts,  which  consist  of  tlie  magis- 
tracy of  each  county,  afford  the  utmost  imaginable 
facilities  to  delay.  They  hear  every  statement  on 
both  sides ;  they  pause  long  and  often,  to  wei^h 
their  relative  plausibility;  they  send  back  the 
suitors  again  and  again  to  amend  their  pleas ;  and 
when,  at  length,  a  decision  is  obtained,  the  party 
defeated  may  apply  for  a  new  trial,  which  is  in  no 
instance  refused  him.  Finally,  when  all  the 
quirks  of  the  first  tribunal  are  exhausted,  an  ap- 
peal lies  elsewhere ;  till  the  case  comes  at  last  be- 
fore the  supreme  court  in  Pesth,  where  years  may 
elapse  before  it  be  called  on.  The  consequence 
is,  that  he  who  has  once  disposed  of  his  property, 
because  he  was  unable  otherwise  to  sustain  his 
credit,  may,  unless  some  extraordinary  change  in 
his  circumstances  befall,  relinquish  all  hope  of 
ever  recovering  it.  His  right  may  bo  admitted 
everywhere — ay,  even  in  the  courts  before  which 
it  is  necessary  to  establish  it ;  but  the  sort  of  proof 
required  is  so  strange,  and  the  process  of  deducing 
it  so  tedious  and  so  expensive,  that  more  tlian  the 
value  of  the  property  at  issue  is  sure  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  prosecution  of  the  claim.  I  was 
told  of  several  suits  which  had  been  pending  for 
five-and-twenty  years,  and  nobody  appeared  to  an- 
ticiiMite  that  decisions  would  be  obtained  for  five- 
and-twenty  years  longer." 

Free  trade  in  land  was  a  point  for  the 
Hungarian  reformer  as  well  as  at  home. 


These  details  may  seem  irrevalent  to  a  state- 
ment of  the  ments  of  the  great  Hungarian 
question  now  at  issue ;  but  it  will  presently 
be  seen  that  they  are  of  great  importance  ui 
estimating  the  magnitude  of  the  changes, 
social  as  well  as  political,  which  the  popular 

Earty  in  Hungary  have  instituted  within  the 
kst  two  years. 

Since  the  time  of  Joseph  II.  a  movement 
in  favor  of  large  social  reform  has  grown  and 
gathered  strength.  The  first  important  point 
gained  was  under  the  administration  of  Count 
Szechenzi  in  1835,  who  carried  a  measure  in 
the  Diet  for  the  protection  of  the  serfs  from 
the  capricious  violence  of  the  nobles.  Under 
that  statute  magistrates  were  appointed  for 
each  komitat,  before  whom  delinquents  must 
be  brought,  and  without  whose  sanction  the 
punishment  of  the  lash  could  not  legally  be 
mflicted.  The  Hungarian  Tories  gambled 
much  at  the  change ;  and  direful  were  the 
predictions,  by  the  protectionists  of  the  coun- 
try party,  of  ruin  to  Hungary  from  the  abo- 
lition of  the  monopoly  of  corporal  punish- 
ment. Mr.  Oleig  tells  us,  that  in  1837  this 
was  the  constant  burden  of  the  comments  of 
the  eidelmen  on  Count  Szechenzi's  measure : 
— "  Do  you  think  this  is  possible  ?  Do  you 
suppose  that  the  nobles  can  or  will  obey  an 
edict  in  itself  so  preposterous  ?  We  do  not 
obey  it.  We  do  punish  in  the  face  of  the 
law,  and  some  of  our  people  know,  while 
they  submit,  that  we  are  acting  illegally. 
Can  this  continue?  Surely  not.  Depend 
upon  it,  that  Hungary  is  on  the  eve  of  great 
changes,  and  what  the  consequences  may  be 
time  only  can  determine."  The  changes 
came  almost  witliin  the  decade ;  and  happily, 
too,  a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  the  best 
of  the  nobles. 

The  Count  Szechenzi's  reform  policy  was 
principally  directed  to  the  development  of 
the  physical  resources  of  the  country,  by 
the  construction  of  public  works,  roads, 
bridges,  and  other  aids  to  intercommunica- ' 
tion.  But  an  earnest,  and  in  time  a  powerful 
popular  party,  sprang  up,  desirous  of  effect- 
ing radical  improvements  in  the  condition  of 
the  people.  Their  political  position  may 
seem  anomalous.  They  were  the  conserva- 
tive radicals  of  Hunmiry,  defending  the 
ancient  rights  and  privUeges  of  the  constitu- 
tion against  the  encroachments  of  Austria 
on  the  one  hand,  and  advocating  broad 
popular  reforms  on  the  other.  The  policy 
of  the  court  party  being  imperial  centraliza- 
tion, was  revolutionary  as  opposed  to  the 
first  point,  and  stationary  to  the  other. 

ConspicQouB  in  the  ranks  of  the  patriot 
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party,  and  ever  foremost  ia  earnestness  of 
purpose  and  liberality  of  opinion  and  policy, 
was  Ludwig  or  Louis  Kossuth,  of  Kossuth- 
falva,  in  Zemplin.  He  comes  of  a  noble  but 
decayed  Magyar  family,  who  gave  much 
service  to  the  Hungarian  State  ;  for  during 
the  wars  of  national  conservatism,  from  1527 
to  1715,  seventeen  members  of  the  family 
were  declared  by  Austria  guilty  of  high 
treason.  Kossuth  was  bom  at  Monok  in 
1801,  and  according  to  the  custom  of  Hun- 
garian gentlemen,  was  sent  to, study  law; 
he  adopted  the  bar  as  his  profession,  and  be- 
came a  learned  and  popular  advocate.  But 
his  vocation  was  statesmanship ;  and  about 
twenty  years  ago,  he  earnestly  directed  his 
attention  to  political  studies.  In  1832  he 
went  to  the  Diet  in  the  capacity  of  reporter, 
uid  edited  its  transactions  in  a  manuscript 
journal ;  for  at  that  time  the  Hungarian 
le^laturo  adopted  the  favorite  policy  of  an 
Irish  member  m  our  own,  and  excluded  the 
press.*  After  the  close  of  the  Diet,  Kos- 
suth continued  his  journal,  and  published 
the  transactions  of  the  county  meeting, 
which  were  very  interesting  in  1836,  as  the 
reactionary  ministry  of  Count  Palfy  was 
then  threatening  a  serious  inroad  on  the 
constitution.  The  country  was  in  a  ferment, 
and  many  arrests  were  made  on  charges  of 
high  treason.  On  the  6th  of  May,  1837, 
Kossuth  was  arrested  for  refusing  to  obey  a 
ministerial  order  forbidding  the  appearance 
of  his  manuscript  journal,  and  for  having 
declared  that  order  illegal.  His  trial  ex- 
cited great  public  interest ;  and  his  personal 
defense  was  eloquent  and  masterly*  but  he 
was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  ten  years.  This  increased  the  fer- 
ment of  the  country ;  and  after  an  earnest 
f)rotestation  by  the  Diet,  Kossuth  was  re- 
eased  under  the  general  amnesty  of  1840, 
granted  by  Count  Mailath,  the  successor  of 
Palfy.  In  the  following  year  he  commenced 
the  editorship  of  the  Pesti  Hirlap,  the  first 
liberal  newspaper  published  in  Hungary; 
and  he  became  the  centre  for  the  liberal 
party,  all  the  leaders  of  which  rallied  round 
him,  with  the  exception  of  Szechenzi,  whose 
policy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  to  promote 
material  reforms.  Owing  to  some  misunder- 
standings amongst  the  members  of  his  party, 
Kossuth  relinquished  his  connection  with 
the  journal  in  1844,  and  for  two  year's  de- 
voted himself  to  educational  and  other  re- 
forms— establishing,   during  that  period,  a 

*  The  debates  were,  however,  afterwards  official- 
ly published  in  the  Hangariaii  "  Hantard*' 
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gratuitous  school  for  apprentices  ;  an  indus- 
trial union  ;  lectures  on  natural  philosophy, 
chemistry,  and  mathematics  ;  and  competi- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  the  industrial  arts. 
In  1847,  he  was  elected  deputy  for  the 
komitat  of  Pesth,  by  a  splendid  majority ; 
and  in  the  Diet,  his  large  powers  of  mind, 
fervid  eloquence,  skillful  debating  talent,  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  at 
once  raised  him  to  the  leadership  of  his 
party,  which  had  now  become  the  majority. 
It  was  then  that  the  Diet  devoted  itself  to 
the  great  work — to  use  the  emphatic  words 
of  Count  Tekeli — "to  give  crnzExs  to 
Hungary." 

To  accomplish  that  end,  the  Diet  pro- 
claimed civil  and  political  equality,  without 
distinction  of  language  or  religion,  equal  and 
proportionate  participation  in  the  public  im- 
posts by  all  Hungarians,  and  the  complete 
abolition  of  all  privileges. 

"The  nobility,"  says  Count  Tekeli,  "did  not 
consider  that  they  accomplished  all  their  duties 
by  merely  doing  away  tlie  privileges  they  enjoy- 
ed ;  they  consented  to  deprive  themselves  of  a 
portion  of  their  property,  to  concede  gratuitously 
to  the  peasants  the  land  they  had  received  from 
them  as  peasants.  Thus,  certainly,  there  were 
many  families  ruined  and  fortunes  shattered ; 
but  it  was  necessary  to  cdve  citizens  to  Hungary 
— it  waa  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  the  fiist 
day  of  liberty  which  shone  upon  their  native  land, 
and  to  assure  to  it  a  morrow.  Thus  they  did  net 
stop  short  after  proclaiming  liberty ;  they  finally 
established  its  foundation,  in  granting  property  to 
those  who  heretofore  were  not  quaiined  to  pos- 
sess land ;  they  did  not  merely  proclaim  equality, 
they  firmly  established  it,  in  promoting  prosperity 
universally  amongst  all  classes ;  and  in  giving  to 
the  cultivator  of  the  soil  the  land  of  which,  until 
then,  be  had  only  been  the  occupier,  and  to  the 
possession  of  which  he  owes  his  present  political 
rights." 

The  suffrage  law  requires  that  the  elector 
should  have  for  qualification  what  is  barely 
sufficient  to  live  upon.  Every  one  who  is 
possessed  of  real  or  personal  property  to 
the  amount  of  £30,  exercises  electoral 
rights.  In  the  towns,  these  rights  are  ex- 
tended to  those  who  are  in  receipt  of  an 
annual  sum  of  £10,  to  those  who  possess  a 
college  diploma,  and  to  workmen  having  ap- 
prentices. The  laws  were  first  proposed  m 
the  second  Table,  or  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  voted  unanimously  ;  and  at  the  request 
of  the  Archduke  Stephen,  the  Palatine, 
cousin  to  the  Emperor  King,  they  were 
passed  unanimously  also  by  the  Table  of 
Magnates.  On  the  11th  of  April,  1848,  the 
king   came  personally  to  the    Diet,    and 


soleEQDly  confirmed   the  statutes  in  these 
words: 

"  Having  gracionaly  listened  to  and  graciously 

£ 'anted  (he  prayers  nf  our  beloved  and  faJthful 
gnitaries  or  the  Chiircli  and  of  the  State,  mag- 
nates and  nobles  of  Himgarv  and  her  dependen- 
cies, wo  ordain,  that  tbe  be'rore-mentioned  lanre 
he  registered  in  these  presentj,  word  for  word  ; 
and,  as  we  consider  these  laws,  and  their  entire 
contents,  both  collectively  and  separately,  fitting 
and  snitable,  we  give  tliem  our  conaent  and  ap- 
nrobation.  In  Morciiw  of  our  royal  wiil,  we 
nave  accepted,  adopted,  approved,  and  aanctioned 
tbcm,  in  assunng  at  tbe  same  time  our  ftithfal 
Sutea,  that  we  will  respect  the  aaid  laws,  and 
will  cause  them  to  be  respected  by  our  faithful 
anbjects. 

(Signed)  "  FEaDiNAHD, 

(CouQteraigned)       "  Batktamti." 

But  there  were  queationa  of  national  in- 
tegrity, as  well  as  of  internal  progress, 
which  demanded  reform.  It  was  necessary 
to  assure  to  Huncary  a  Parliamentary  Gov- 
ernment, and  ED  mdependent  miniatrr,  ema- 
nating from  and  responsible  to  the  National 
Assembly.  In  short,  it  was  necessary  to 
^re  force  to  pre-existing  laws,  to  create  a 
na^nal  government,  and  consecrate  for- 
CTer  the  ancient  independence  of  the  coun- 
tij  ;  that  is  to  say,  establishing  in  practice 
&at  which  always  existed  according  to  the 
laws. 

"  Article  III.  of  1648,"  remarks  Cormt  Tekeli, 
"  modified  considerably  the  situation  of  Hungary 
in  relation  to  Aastria ;  ao  that  the  old  imperial 
policy,  tending  to  incorporate  Hungary  with  the 
empire,  received  a  decisive  cheek,  and  tiiat  the 
lendancy  towards  a  centra!  government,  residing 
at  Vienna,  and  maliiiig  Ilungary  a  dependency, 
became  a  dream  not  lo  be  realized  withont  the 
overthrow  of  two  States  and  two  constitutions, 
for  the  benefit  of  absolato  power — a  pretension 
which  cannot  ba  clothed  with  the  slightest  pre- 
text of  legality." 

Accordingly,  amongst  the  laws  to  which 
the  solemn  assent  of  the  king  was  given,  as 
already  stated,  it  was  provided  that  Hun- 
gary should  have  a  national  and  independent 
government,* 


*  Here  is  thetextef  the  moat  important  sections 
of  Article  IIL  of  1347-48,  on  tbe  fbrmation  of  the 
reaponsible  Hongarian  mimstry ; 

Bttction  1.  The  person  of  the  king  is  sacred  and 
inviolable. 
!:  In  the  abuDce  of  the  kins,  the  ezecDtive 
'M',  limited  by  the  laws  and  by  tba  coostita- 
,  ia  administered  in  the  kin^on  and  ita  de- 
denctes  by  the  palatine-viceroy,  with  &dl 
'^B  QUity  of  the  crown,  and  the  main- 
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These  proceedings  were  joyfully  accepted 
by  the  Hungarian  nation,  and  even  in  Cro- 
atia, which  was  more  under  Austrian  influ- 
ence than  any  other  portion  of  the  kingdom, 
Agram,  the  largest  and  most  important 
komitat,  declarea  its  satisfaction  and 


to  continue  united  to  Hungary.  As  a  great 
"point"  has  been  urged  by  oligarchical 
writers  in  reference  to  what  they  call  Croat 


resistance  to  Magyar  domination,  it  is  im- 
portant to  look  at  tbe  facts  of  the  case. 
Croatia  has. long  had  a  national  or  general 
assembly  for  the  regulation  of  her  peculiar 
affairs.  In  the  general  Diet  of  Hungary  she 
was,  however,  federally  represented  by 
three  deputies.  The  executive  government 
was  advocated  by  a  governor,  under  the 


tee  of  ita  alliance  with  the  monardiy ;  and  un- 
der these  circomstances,  the  person  of  his  Royal 
HigbnesB,  tbo  Archduke  Palatine  Stephen,  u  equal- 
ly mvioiable. 
8.  His  majesty,  and  in  his  afaaenee  tbe  palatioa- 


be,  sbaU  not  be  valid  until  Ibey  bare  tieen  counter- 
signed  by  <Kte  of  (he  ministers  reuding  at  Buda- 
PesL 

t.  Wtiatever  has  lieen,  or  ooght  to  have  been,  up 
to  the  present  time,  under  the  jurisdiction  o[  the 
Hungarian  Ohancerj,  tbe  Counul  of  Lieutenancy, 
the  AuUc  Chamber,  (incicding  the  mines.)  and  alt 
a&irs  civil,  militaiy,  and  ecclesiastic,  as  well  aa 
everything  that  concams  the  finances  and  defease 
of  the  country,  shall  fur  the  fature  be  regulated  and 
directed  by  tbe  Bungarian  ministry;  and  his  ma- 
jesty shall  eierdBe  (he  executive  power  ezcloaively 
through  his  ministry. 

11.  Tbe  prima-mioister  shall  be  named,  in  tbe 
absence  of\is  majesty,  by  tbe  palatine- viceroy; 
reserving  to  bis  majesty  the  power  to  ratify  or 
annul  the  appabtment 

IS.  The  other  ministen  shall  be  presented  tor 
the  approval  of  the  king,  by  the  prime-minister. 

13.  One  of  tbe  ministers  shall  always  reside  near 
tbe  person  of  the  king ;  and  charged  to  take  part  in 
those  afbirs  which  concern  at  the  same  time  hia 
own  country  and  the  hereditary  States,  bo  shall  be 
the  responsible  lepieseutative  of  the  kingdom. 

14.  In  addition  to  the  raiiuster  lesidiog  near  the 
king's  peraoo,  according  to  section  IS — to  watch 
over  the  interests  hereinbefore  mentioned,  the 
ministry  aball  be  composed  of  the  following  de- 
partments: 

A.  Hw  Home  department 

B.  Finance. 

C  Public  works,  roads,  canab,  and  navi- 

1>.  Apiculture,  industry,  and  commerce. 

S.  Public  worship  and  ioalructioa. 

1^         Justice  and  grace. 
O.         Defense  of  tbe  country  (war). 
18.  Each  minister  is  responsible  for  the  ordinance 
that  be  has  eoontersigaed 
I      19.  To  protect  the  public  isteresta  of  tbe  liing- 
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old  feudal  title  of  the  Ban.  It  differed  ma- 
terially from  Hmigary  proper  in  respect  to 
religious  freedom ;  for  Croatia  woula  toler- 
ate no  public  Protestant  worship.  There 
were  some  disturbances,  a  few  years  ago,  on 
the  subject  of  the  language  of  official  life. 
When  the  Magyar  tongue  was  substituted  in 
Hunfi^ar^  proper  in  1830  for  the  Latin,  in 
the  legislature  and  courts  of  law,  the  Cro- 
atians  demanded  the  use  of  the  Sclavonian 
dialect  of  Croatia.  That  there  was  hostility 
of  feelinff  between  Croat  and  Magyar,  was 
as  undouoted  as  that  antagonism  is  felt  by 
the  Celt  to  the  Saxon  within  our  own  realm. 
It  is,  however,  erroneous  to  suppose  that 
the  warlike  attitude  assumed  by  Croatia  un- 
der Jellachich,  last  year,  had  any  peculiar 
connection  with  the  general  Sclavonic  move- 
ment commenced  by  the  Protestant  pastor, 
Kollar,  of  Buda,  in  1828,  and  which  has 
been  designated  Panslavism.*  The  prime 
object  of  that  movement  was  an  intellectual 
communion  between  the  scattered  nations 
and  tribes  of  the  race,  and  to  establish  a 
literary  reciprocity  amongst  all  the  Sclavonic 
nations.  Later,  it  acquired  a  political  com- 
plexion, in  which  boundless  aspirations 
were  breathed  of  Sclavonian  empire.    That 

dom,  a  Council  of  State  shall  be  established  at 
Boda-Pesth,  under  the  presidence  of  the  king,  the 
palatine-viceroy,  or  the  prime-minister.  The  de- 
finite organization  of  this  cooncil  shall  be  settled  in 
the  next  session. 

27.  The  tribunals  shall  be  maintained  in  their 
legal  independence,  and  according  to  their  present 
system,  until  further  decisions. 

28.  The  ministers  have  seats  in  both  chambers  of 
the  Diet^  and  are  to  be  heard  whenever  they  think 
proper. 

29.  The  ministers  are  to  obey  the  summons  of 
each  of  tiie  Chambers,  and  are  obliged  to  give  all 
the  information  asked  of  them. 

82.  The  ministers  may  be  impeached : 

A,  For  any  acts  or  decrees  prejudicial  to  the 

independence  of  the  oountiry,  to  her  ooo- 
stitutional  guaranties,  to  existing  laws, 
to  individu^  liberty,  or  to  private  pro* 
periT,  which  may  have  been  publisned 
by  them  in  their  capacity  of  ministers ; 

B.  For  dereliction  of  duty,  fraud,  or  misappli- 

cation of  the  money  which  may  be  en- 
trusted to  them; 
O,  For  n^lect  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  or 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  public  tran- 
quillity and  security,  as  far  as  the  powers 
which  have  been  entrusted  to  them  are 
sufficient 
88.  The  impeachment  of  ministers  can  only  be 

decreed  by  the  absolute  nuijority  of  the  Chambier  of 

Representatives. 

*  For  information  on  this  subject,  see  the  interest- 
ing work  of  Count  Valerian  Krasinski — entitled 
** PansUviam  and  Geimanism.**  London:  Newby, 
lSi7. 


Sclavonia  and  Croatia  shared  in  these  day- 
dreams of  the  national  ambition  of  a  con- 
quered race,  we  do  not  denv ;  but  there  was 
a  lon^  step  to  be  accomplished  in  the  task 
of  umting  the  many-tongued  Sclaves  of  the 
Hungarian  kingdom  in  that  harmonious 
union  of  sentiment  and  feeling  which  could 
onlv  be  effected  by  constant  mtercommuni- 
cation,  and  expressed  in  a  common  language. 
Between  the  Sclovac  and  Rusniak-Sclaves 
of  Carpathia,  and  the  disunited  tribes  of  the 
south,  there  was  no  communication ;  and  in 
language  there  were  dialectic  differences  so 
marked,  that  each  was  and  is  to  the  other  as 
a  foreign  tongue.  Besides,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently show,  the  antagonism  of  Croatia,  or 
rather  of  Jellachich's  Croats,  to  the  Hun- 
garian government,  was  an  isolated  tempo- 
rary movement — the  impulse  of  an  hour, 
stirred  up  and  excited  by  the  Austrian 
court.  In  the  wise  policy  of  the  Hungarian 
Diet,  thev  extended  to  Croatia  all  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  and  of  equal  laws,  which 
they  had  given  to  Hungary  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  term.  Distinction  of  races  was 
abolished;  the  Sclave  was  as  free  as  the 
Magyar.  But  the  Diet  went  beyond  this. 
While  the  old  feudal  offices  of  the  State 
were  abolished  in  Hungary,  the  dignity  and 
power  of  the  Ban  of  Croatia  were  preserved. 
The  influence  of  Croatia  in  the  Diet  was  in- 
creased by  giving  eighteen  instead  of  three 
representatives.  Croatians  were  called  to 
fill  the  State  employments  of  Croatia.  The 
use  of  the  Sclavonian  language  of  Croatia 
was  guaranteed  in  the  official  business  of  the 
country;  and  Hungary  undertook  to  ex- 
amine all  demands  which  the  Croats  might 
otherwise  prefer.  But  Hungary,  in  ner 
liberality,  even  went  a  step  bevond  justice, 
and  ministered  to  the  religious  intolerance  of 
her  province,  by  maintaining  the  former 
supremacy  and  exclusive  dommation  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Away,  then, 
with  the  flimsy  mass  of  argumentative  as- 
sertion, and  the  affectations  of  sympathy  ex- 
pressed by  the  oligarchical  writers,  that 
Jellachich  and  his  barlwrian  Croats  were 
fighting  for  the  independence  of  an  oppress- 
ed nation,  against  a  small  but  dominant 
faction. 

The  reader  may  remember  that,  about  the 
time  that  the  emperor-king  expressed  his 
assent  to  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation, 
despotism  seemed  prostrate  in  Vienna.  It 
soon  breathed  again,  and  reaction  was  ani- 
mated by  its  respiration.  But  Austria  was 
not  daring  enough  openly  and  at  once  to 
put  down  the  newly-developed  and  extended 
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Eberties  of  Hungary ;  between  the  assent  of 
the  king  to  the  reforms  of  the  Diet  of 
1847-48,  and  the  convocation  of  a  new  Diet, 
according  to  the  new  sufifrage,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  Austria  magnanimously  set 
herself  to  work  to  stir  up  a  civil  war  in  Hun- 
gary, and  to  excite  Croat  and  Serb  against 
Magyar,  that  the  Imperial  power  might  step 
in  and  overthrow  the  liberties  of  the  Hun- 
garian nation.  Louis  Gay,  a  Croat  journal- 
ist, devoted  to  Austria,  was  sent  down  by 
the  government  to  Agram,  to  create  an 
agitation  in  favor  of  Austria,  and  against  the 
Hungarian  government ;  and  so  faithfully 
did  he  discharge  his  mission,  that  a  military 
chief  was  speedily  required  to  head  the 
revolt.  A  leader  was  found  in  the  person 
of  Baron  Joseph  Jellachich,  the  represent- 
ative of  a  family  who  had  rendered  consider- 
able military  ser>nce  to  the  empire,  and 
colonel  of  a  Croat  regiment,  who  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Ban  of  Croatia,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Hungarian  ministry. 

The  character  of  the  Ban  has  been  mis- 
represented by  friend  and  foe;  senseless 
lavish  adulation  on  the  one  hand,  and  unmit- 
igated vituperation  on  the  other,  have  been 
poured  forth  in  the  journals  on  both  sides. 
in  truth,  Jellachich  possesses  many  personal 
qualities  to  endear  him  to  friends.  A  poet, 
scholar,  and  wit ;  a  bold  chivalrous  and  gen- 
erous officer,  he  was  highly  popular  amongst 
soldiers  ;*  but  on  the  other  hand  his  devotion 
to  Vienna  was  a  soldier's — he  has  scanty 
notions  of  popular  liberty,  and  he  has  proved 
himself  by  no  means  scmpulous  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  the  sword.  Up  to  this 
time  be  has  neither  displayed  genius  in 
strategy,  nor  in  council.  In  mediaeval  tim^s 
the  Ban  might  have  been  a  gallant  and  ad- 
venturous knight  for  the  troubadour's  lay  or 
for  romance  to  praise ;  but  he  has  not  yet 
displayed  the  powers  to  found  the  Sclavonic 
Empire  which  floats  in  the  teeming  imagina- 
tions of  his  injudicious  panegynsts.  The 
appointment  of  Jellachich  was  Austria's  first 
breach  of  faith  with  the  Hungarian  govern- 
ment. Anxious  to  avoid  all  conflict,  at  a 
time  when  internal  peace  and  good  will  were 
of  so  much  importance,  the  government  did 
not  protest  against  this  nomination  of  the 
Ban,  but  invited  him  to  put  himself  in  com- 
munication with  ihcm,  in  order  to  fix  a  day 
for  convoking  the  General  Assembly  of 
Croatia,  in  which  he  was  to  be  officially  in- 


-  ♦  Jellachich's  songs  are  very  popular  in  the  Aus- 
trian service,  especially  his  "  Garrison's-lied,"  or 
garrison  BODg. 
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stalled.  At  the  same  time,  they  addressed 
the  population  of  the  military  and  civil 
districts  of  Croatia,  to  get  them  to  make 
known  their  wishes  through  the  medium  of 
special  delegates.  The  Ban  elect  replied  to 
this  friendly  invitation  by  forbidding  the 
Croat  magistrates  to  hold  any  mtercourse 
whatever  with  the  Hungarian  government, 
and  by  declaring  martial  law  against  those 
who  should  make  any  reference  to  the  legal 
connection  between  Hungary  and  Croatia. 
The  Hungarian  ministry  called  upon  the  Ban 
to  retract  these  orders;  and  the  Palatme 
ordered  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct.  A 
commissioner  was  accordingly  sent  down 
into  Croatia,  but  his  entrance  was  violently 
opposed  by  Jellachich,  who  boldly  declared 
that  he  in  no  way  recognized  the  authority 
of  the  Hungarian  ministry.  On  his  own 
.authority,  and  in  violence  to  the  constitu- 
tion, because  the  act  was  without  the  au- 
thority of  the  king,  he  convoked  the  General 
Assembly  for  the  5th  of  June.  The  Croat- 
Viennese  agitators  having  declared,  in  the 
name  of  the  Ban,  that  the  King  encouraged 
the  Croat  revolt,  the  Hungarian  ministry 
called  upon  the  sovereign  for  a  formal  con- 
tradiction of  these  reports.  On  the  29  th  of 
May,  the  king,  in  an  autograph  letter,  for-, 
bad  Jellachich  to  convoke  an  Assembly,  and 
summoned  him  to  Inspruck  to  confer  with 
the  Hungarian  government.  Jellachich, 
apparently,  having  a  desire  to  play  the  des- 
pot on  his  own  account,  put  the  letter  aside, 
and  opened  the  General  Assembly,  consist- 
ing of  his  own  nominees,  under  the  title  of 
the  Croato-Sclavo-Dalmatian  Diet.*  This 
daring  outrage  against  the  central  authority 
of  Hungary,  produced  a  strong  remonstrance 
on  the  part  of  the  Hungarian  ministry  at  the 
Imperial  Court;  and  the  King  was  forced, 
on  the  10th  of  June,  to  issue  an  ordinance 
suspending  Jellachich  from  all  his  functions, 
civil  and  military.  That  this  was  what,  m 
vulgar  parlance,  is  termed  "a  sham,"  is 
abundantly  evident  in  the  succeeding  trans- 
action. Jellachich's  Assemblv  was  at  the 
same  time  declared  illegal,  ana  a  royal  com- 
missioner was  sent  into  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  convoking  a  new  Assembly. 
Jellachich  did  not  submit,  but  declared  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  changes  that  had  oc- 
curred   in    the    government    of    Hungary, 


*  In  the  month  of  August,  an  influential  party  of 
the  Croat  provinces  issued  a  manifesto  against  this 
pretended  Assembly,  and  the  policy  of  Jellachicli. 
This  important  document  will  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Count  Tekeli'B  statement 
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Croatia  no  longer  wished  to  be  united  to  and  autiiorized  an  indictment  against  him  for 

that  kingdom,  but  to  the  empire  of  Austria.  ^^S^  treaion,  these  two  deputations  were  formally 

In  the  mean  tune,  the  partial  revolt  of  Croa-  Jf^^^Y®^  ^7}^?  ^ijig,  and  the  Archduke  Francis 

do  «roo  ^\Ar.A  ««j  «iv«**«j  w«  «  ^rv««^:,„^ Charlcs,  his  brother.     Still  the   members  who 

Ha  was  aided  and  abetted  by  a  conspu-acy  ^^^  ^hem  were  received  as  private  individu- 

^nst  Hungary  m  the  Banat;  and  m  the  als,  ^as  delegates.    It  was  yet  impossible  to 

komitats  of  Bacs  and  Szerem,  m  concert  with  brave  Hungary  openly.    The   Croats  and  the 

the  Serbs  of  Serbia.  Serbs  were  also  obliged  to  hear  a  few  words  of 

blame.    But,  at  the  same  time,  and  by  a  contra- 

"The  population  of  these  countries,"   says  diction  which  betrayed  it,  the  court  addressed 

Count  Tekeli,  "  of  the  Greek  religion,  and  of  the  their  demands  to  the  Hungarian  ministry,  in  order 

Serb  race,  took  refuge  in  Hungary  at  different  that  they  should  become  the  base  of  new  nego- 

periods,  to  escape  Turkish  oppression.     At  the  tiations. 
time  of  their  settling  in  the  country  they  obtained 

Sv^menf  ?he^enemfo7re^  ^,  Th«  9^^**f  ^^  ^^''^^  ^*\^g  H^^,  ^*^^^"^; 

which  at  that  Ume  persecuted  the  Hungarian  ^^7  received  by  vanous  members  of  the  royal 

Protestants,  did  not  allow  them  the  free  enjoy-  family  at  court,  it  was  generally  believed  in 

ment  of  their  form  of  worship.    The  States  of  Croatia,  that  the  imperial  house  of  Austria 

Hungary  succeeded,  bv  different  efforts,  in  ame-  encouraged  the  insurrections  against  Hunga- 

Korating  the  lot  of  the  members  of  the  Greek  ry.     Jellachich,   indeed,  on  the  4th  June, 

IrJL'n^iH  'I  ''J^^^  f^l""^  ^?^®'  ^''^'t  K  ^rote  to  that  effect,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 

was  granted  to  diffuse  liberty  universally,  which  xi.^  r      *•  •        i.       a  a'      j    •      t*«i«. 

assuSjd  their  legitimate  rights  by  pronouncing  ^}^  ^«>^'l^'    regiments   stotioned    m   Italy 

the  perfect  equality  of  all  creeds.    The  Hunga-  ^he   result  was,  that  the  Croat  movement 

rian  Government,  m  order  to  become  acquainted  displayed  itself    every   day  under  a  more 

with  the  further  demands  that  the  Greek  church  threatening  aspect.     The  murder  and  pillage 

might  put  forward,  convoked  a  meeting  of  the  committed  by  the  Serbs  on  the  lower  Danu to, 

Greek  clergy  for  the  27th  of  May,  which  was  to  ^ere  faintly  stated  at  the  time  in  some  of  the 

description    can   hardly 
the  atrocity  of  these  disci- 

iemsclve^^^rfeVtljM^tisfied,  and'^testified^their  P^*'^*^^  marauders.  Villages  and  towns  were 
attachment  to  the  Hungarian  people.  But,  after  burned,  and  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword, 
a  little,  the  influence  which  had  agitated  and  di-  with  an  atrocity  only  equalled  in  the  most 
vided  Croatia,  commenced  to  re-act  upon  them  barbarous  times.  The  Hungarian  govern- 
also.  Stephen  Suplikacz,  colonel,  like  Jella-  ment  had  only  at  its  disposal  a  few  troops 
chich,  of  a  frontier  regiment,  put  himself  at  the  hastily  assembled,  and  for  the  most  part 
head  of  the  Serb  movement  Under  the  pretext  r  •  *•  i  j  v  ji  «.,:^««j 
of  holding  a  meeting  preparatory  to  that  which  ^^7^"  ^^  f/'^"^^  ^^^«'  badly  equipped, 
was  to  take  place  on  the  27th  of  May,  the  Serbs  *°^  °^^  ^f  them  not  armed  at  all ;  for  the 
convoked  a  National  Assembly  for  the  13th,  to  Hungarian  troops  of  the  line  were  then  dis- 
which  a  great  number  of  the  Ottoman  Serbs  were  tributed  through  the  different  provinces  of 
called.  The  Assembly,  opened  first  at  Ujvidek,  Austria.  The  continued  refusal  of  the  Im- 
was  moved  afterwards  to  Carlowitz.  penal  court  to  send  back  these  troops  to  the 
A  "^H^''^  ?^^^  patriarch  Joseph  Rajacsis,  country,  is  additional  evidence  that  the  court 
^;a^;a.^^uS^^^^^  partyl^^^^^^  Croat^Serbian  rebeUion, 
mate  pretexts,  they  formed  their  Vayvodat  ofthe  ^nd  its  atrocities.  Ihe  Hungarian  govern- 
Banat  and  the  military  frontiers,  with  the  coun-  naent,  therefore,  resorted  to  the  creation  of 
ties  of  Bacs,  Szerem,  and  Baranya  ;  thus  being  new  battalions. 

the  first  to  violate  the  rights  of  nationality  which        As  the   Servian  insurgents  continued  to 

they  invoked,  inasmuch  as  a  considerable  portion  -pyxsh  forward  their  cause  in  the  name  of  the 

of  this  territory  is  principally  peopled  by  Hunga-  Emperor-Kmff,  the  Hungarian  ministers  re- 
nans,  Wallacks.  and  Germans.    Thev  decreed  '^^  ^  ^  •         •    m.     a  •  *^ 

that  the  Serb  Vapodat  should  from  an  alliance  ^^^^^^^  his  majesty  to  come  m  person  to 

with  Croatia,  and  nominated  a  permanent  com-  P^sth,  on  the  occasion  of  the  approaching 

mittee  to  govern  it    Finally,  a  deputation  was  opening  of  the  Diet,  m  order,  by  his  pres- 

commissioned     to  make   these   determinations  ence,  to  give  a  positive  contradiction  to  the 

known  to  the  king.  enemies  of  Hungary.     But  the  invitation  had 

"  The  two  deputations,  the  Croat  and  that  of  no  effect.     They  also  requested  the  Arch- 

the  Serbs,  the  first  under  the  direction  of  Jel-  ^^^^  jo^n  to  address  himself  directly  to  the 

lachich,  the  second  underthat  of  Rajacsis,  met  at  ^    ^  declaring  that  the  king  disapproved 

Inspruck.    Notwithstanding  the  murders  of  Hun-         ,   ,.'  i  ^i  •  r         u„*\5:*u 

garians  which  had  been  Emitted  by  the  Serb  and  disavowed  all  insunection  ;  but  with  no 

insurgents,  and  in  defiance  of  the  royal  decree,  better  success. 

which  a  few  days  before  had  dismissed  Jellachich,        On  the  2nd  of  July,  the  new  NaUonal  As- 
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sembly  of  Hungary,  founded  for  the  first 
time  on  the  real  suffrage  of  the  nation,  was 
opened  at  Pesth.  At  the  opening  of  the 
session,  in  the  king^s  speech,  pronounced  in 
his  name  by  the  Palatine,  the  king  expressed 
his  unalterable  determination  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  and  of 
her  laws,  particularly  those  that  ho  had 
sanctioned  in  the  last  Diet  at  Presburg.  He 
stigmatized  as  revolts  and  as  hostile  to  these 
laws,  the  Serb  and  Croat  movements,  and 
declared  that  all  the  members  of  the  Impe- 
rial dynasty  participated  in  his  determination. 
The  Diet  sent  a  deputation  to  beg  the  king 
to  come  to  Pesth,  to  prove  to  the  insurgent 
population  that  he  spoke  sincerely,  but  his 
majesty  declined  to  do  so. 

At  last  the  Austrian  ministry,  in  a  commu- 
nication to  the  Hungarian  ministry,  dated  the 
29th  of  June,  declared  that  it  was  about  to 

Eut  an  end  to  the  neutrality  it  had  observed 
itherto,  and  to  support  Croatia  openly. 
Hungary  then  began  to  see  that  the  cause 
of  national  independence  and  integrity  must 
be  defended  by  arms. 

The  Diet  accordingly  decreed  a  levy  to 
increase  the  army  to  the  numbei:  of  200,000 
troops,  and  opened  the  credit  this  measure 
required.  Two  laws  were  passed  to  this  ef- 
fect :  one  as  to  the  enlistment,  the  other  as 
to  the  issue  of  bank-notes  to  cover  the 
deficits.  The  two  enactments  were  present- 
ed for  the  royal  sanction  by  the  prime  minis- 
ter and  the  minister  of  justice.  A  long 
period  having  elapsed  without  reply,  and  the 
position  of  anairs  on  the  frontier  being  every 
day  more  critical,  the  Diet  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  king,  demanding  the  sanction  of  those 
laws  which  were  requisite  to  save  the  coun- 
try, the  recall  of  the  Hungarian  troops,  and 
that  the  foreign  troops  appointed  to  defend 
Hungary  should  be  ordered  to  discharge 
their  duty  faithfully.  Lastly,  they  again  re- 
quested the  king  to^ome  into  his  kingdom, 
to  restore  peace  and  order. 

The  deputation  received  an  evasive  reply. 
But  at  the  same  time,  and  while  the  two 
ministers  were  at  Vienna,  the  king,  without 
acquainting  them,  dispatched,  on  the  3 1st 
of  August,  a  letter  to  the  Palatine,  directing 
him  to  send  several  members  of  the  Hunga- 
rian ministry  to  Vienna,  to  concert  measures 
with  the  Austrian  ministry,  to  consolidate 
and  ensure  the  unity  of  the  government  of 
the  monarchy,  and  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  Croats,  in  order  to  conciliate  their  inter- 
ests with  those  of  Hungary.  The  king  de- 
clared it  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  con- 
dition of  any  such  arrangements,  that  Jel- 


lachich  should  take  a  part  m  the  conferences' 
and  that  all  preparations  for  war  should 
cease  on  both  sides.  Finally,  in  this  same 
document,  a  communication  was  made  to  the 
Hungarian  ministry,  of  a  note  from  the  Aus- 
trian government,  on  the  subject  of  the  rela- 
tions to  be  established  between  Austria  and 
Hungary.  It  was  stated  in  it,  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  of  1848,  by  which  the 
Archduke  Palatine  had  been  appointed  de- 
pository of  the  royal  authority,  and  chief  of 
the  executive  power  in  the  absence  of  the 
king,  and  by  which  a  responsible  ministry  had 
been  conceded  to  Hungaiy,  detaching  from 
the  central  government  of  Vienna  the  admin- 
istration of  war,  finance,  and  commerce,  were 
contrary  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  opposed 
to  the  legal  relations  between  Austria  and 
Hungary,  and  detrimental  alike  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Hungary  and  Austria.  These  con- 
cessions were  declared  illegal  and  of  none 
effect,  under  the  pretext  that  they  had  not 
been  consented  to  by  the  responsible  Austri- 
an ministry ;  and  although  they  had  been 
sanctioned  by  the  royal  word  on  the  11th  of 
April,  and  again  formally  recognized  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne  on  the  2nd  of  July, 
it  was  announced  that  these  laws  were  to  be 
considerably  modified,  in  order  that  a  central 
power  might  be  established  in  Vienna.  On 
the  4th  of  September  the  Austrian  mmistry 
made  the  Emperor-King  withdraw  the  de- 
cree which  suspended  Jellachich  from  all  his 
dignities,  as  a  person  accused  of  high  trea- 
son, on  the  ground  that  all  the  accusations 
against  the  Ban  were  false,  and  that  he  had 
exhibited  an  unflinching  fideUty  to  the  house 
of  Austria.*  Jellachich  was  reinstated  in  all 
his  offices,  although  he  was  actually  encamp- 
ed with  his  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary, 
ready  to  invade  her.  The  Hungarian  min- 
istry thereupon  resigned,  and  the  Djet  de- 
cided, that  the  two  laws  presented  in  vain 
for  the  royal  consent,  should  be  put  in  force 
provisionally .f  At  the  same  time  the  Count 
Louis  Bathyanyi,  president  of  the  ministry 


*  If  true  the  plea,  what  a  pleasant  notioa  it  gives 
one  of  Austrian  justice  1  In  olden  times  there  was 
a  rude  kind  of  tribunal  cm  the  Scottish  border,  which 
executed  what  was  called  "  Jeddart  justice" — the 
offender  was  suspended  by  a  halter  to  the  first  con- 
venient tree,  and  tried  at  leisure. 

f  A  deputation  was  also  sent  to  the  National  As- 
sembly of  Austria,  to  propose  that  the  two  countries 
should  mutually  guaranty  to  each  other  their  con- 
stitution and  independence,  and  to  declare  that  Hun- 
gary was  ready  to  negotiate  for  the  common  interests 
of  Austria  and  Hungary,  upon  a  footing  of  liberty 
and  justice.  But  the  Diet  did  not  receive  the  depu- 
tation. 
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which  had  just  resi^pned,  haying  reeeived  the 
orders  of  the  Palatine  to  form  a  new  minis- 
try, was  charged  with  the  legal  government 
of  the  country,  and  he  accepted  the  trust  on 
condition  that  Jellachich  should  be  ordered 
to  retire  beyond  the  Hun^rian  boundary. 
The  king  parried  the  condition  by  demandbg 
the  list  of  the  ministry  before  he  replied  to 
the  demand ;  and  the  cunning  of  his  fence 
was  manifest,  for  Jellachich  passed  the 
Drave,  with  his  Croat  and  Austrian  regiments, 
and  advanced  to  the  lake  Balaton.  The 
Diet  then  gave  the  command  of  the  Hunga- 
rian forces  to  the  Palatine,  as  Captain  Gen- 
eral of  the  country,  who  joined  the  army 
then  retiring  towards  Buda-Pesth.  But  af- 
ter attempting  to  effect  an  arrangement, 
which  failed  by  Jellachich  breaking  his  ap- 
pointment, he  quitted  the  camp,  passed 
through  Buda  to  Vienna,  and  forwarded  his 
resignation  to  the  Hungarians !  At  the  same 
time,  the  Court  intimated  to  Bathyanyi  that 
his  mimstry  was  not  accepted,  and  that  the 
Baron  Nicholas  Yay  had  been  called  on  to 
form  a  ministry.  On  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber a  royal  ordinance,  without  the  signature 
of  any  minister,  placed  all  the  troops  sta- 
tioned in  Hungary  under  the  command-m- 
chief  of  the  Count  Lamberg.  But  the  Diet 
were  not  dispirited ;  two  days  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  ordinance,  they  declared  that 
the  appointment  was  illegal  under  sect.  3  of 
the  third  article  of  the  constitution  of  1848 ; 
and  they  called  upon  the  authorities,  the 
citizens,  the  army,  and  Count  Lamberg  him- 
self, to  obey  the  decree  under  pain  of  hiffh 
treason.  They  finally  resolved  to  oppose  the 
violence  of  Austria  and  her  rebel  allies  by 
force. 

"To  oppose  the  danger,  the  Diet  appealed  to 
the  heroism  of  the  nation.  The  people  rose  en 
masse ;  defenders  of  their  country  nocked  from 
all  quarters ;  their  ranks  swelled  from  day  to  day, 
from  hour  to  hour.  The  Hungarian  regiments  of 
the  line,  until  then  shaken  by  Uie  intri^aes  of  the 
reactionary  party,  were  carried  away  oy  the  uni- 
versal enthusiasm.  The  resistance  was  organ- 
ised with  surprising  rapidity  under  the  impalse  of 
the  Diet,  collecting  all  its  energies.  It  was  in 
oonaeqnence  of  this  unanimous  excitement,  occa- 
sioned by  so  many  treacheries,  that  the  Count 
Francis  Lamberg,  who  had  braved  the  decree  is- 
sued a^inst  him,  unfortunately  fell  a  victim  to 
an  unjustifiable  attack.  His  death,  however, 
should  be  considered  as  a  fiact  by  itself;  for  the 
Diet  having  understood  its  duties,  and  having  or- 
dered the  murderers  to  be  brought  to  trial,  the  pub- 
lic peace  and  security  have  not  been  again  dis- 
turbed in  the  capital  of  Hungary." 

On  the  29th  of  September  a  decisive  bat- 


tle was  fought  within  twelve  miles  of  Buda, 
and  the  Austrio-Croat  rebels  were  defeated. 
Jellaohich  obtained  an  armistice  and  fled ; 
and  the  rear-guard,  10,000  strong,  which 
was  marching  to  his  aid,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Hungarians,  with  Generals  Roth  and 
Philippovits.  Jellachich,  pursued  by  the 
Hungarians,  took  refuge  in  the  Austrian  ter- 
ritory. 

The  next  step  of  the  Court  was  to  nomi- 
nate Count  Adam  Becsey  as  president  of  the 
Hungarian  ministry,  to  dissolve  the  Hunga- 
rian Diet,  annul  its  decrees,  and  to  appoint 
Jellachich  royal  commissioner  of  the  execu- 
tive power  in  Hungary,  with  the  command- 
in-chief  of  all  the  Hungarian  troops.  The 
coimtry  was  also  declared  under  martial  law. 
JeUachich  announced  his  appointment  to  all 
the  military  authorities,  to  all  the  command- 
ers of  corps,  as  well  as  to  the  chief  of  the 
Serb  revolt,  Joseph  Rajacsis,  and  directed 
that  all  the  troops  that  could  be  spared 
should  be  sent  towards  Buda-Pesth.  Taking 
their  stand  upon  the  constitution,  the  Diet 
declared  the  self-styled  royal  ordinance, 
which  invested  Jellachich  with  the  executive 
power,  null  and  void ;  and  the  measures  that 
accompanied  this  ordinance  illegal  and  un- 
constitutional both  in  form  and  substance. 
The  Diet  further  decided  that  it  would  con- 
tinue its  sittings,  and  would  persist  in  the 
fulfilment  of  its  duties.  It  declared  Joseph 
Jellachich,  and  all  those  who  aided  him,  trai- 
tors to  their  country ;  and  decreed  that  Adam 
Recsey,  guilty  of  having  countersigned  an 
illegal  ordinance,  should  be  brought  to  trial, 
in  accordance  with  the  constitution.  Finally, 
in  the  absence  of  a  ministry,  the  country  not 
being  able  to  remain  without  a  government, 
the  executive  power  was  entrusted  to  a  com- 
mittee of  defense,  which  had  been  previously 
formed  to  assist  the  administration  of  Cioais 
Bathyanyi,  and  which  from  that  time  was  in- 
vested with  the  extraoiflinary  power  that  cir- 
cumstances might  render  necessary.  Louis 
Kossuth,  representative  of  the  people,  and 
until  then  Minister  of  Finance,  was  named 
president  of  this  committee. 

In  this  position  of  afiairs,  Jellachich  retired 
to  Vienna,  and  was  there  joined  by  the  Aus- 
trian regiments  stationed  in  Hungary.  On 
the  western  frontier  Suplikacz  simultaneously 
occupied  the  Serb  country  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor ;  Colonel  Meyerhofer  attacked  Hun- 
gary on  the  side  of  Syerem  ;  Colonel  Blom- 
berg  invaded  the  Banat,  and  General  Simo- 
nich  the  Qallician  frontier.  Count  Latour,  the 
minister  of  war,  having  du-ected  Baron  Puck- 
ner  to  send  all  the  battalions  at  his  disposi- 
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lion  and  a  regiment  of  Austrian  cavalry  to 
Grand  Varadin,  the  memorable  insurrection 
of  the  6th  of  October  broke  out  at  Vienna, 
and  for  a  time  suspended  the  war  in  Hun- 
gary. It  may  be  recollected  that  the  first 
collision  occurred  in  the  eflfort  to  prevent  the 
departure  of  the  troops  to  Hungary.  Jella- 
chich  crossed  the  Austrian  frontier  at  Bruck 
on  the  8th,  and  advanced  with  his  troops  on 
the  capital,  and  subsequently  united  with 
Auersperg  and  Windischgratz  in  crushing 
the  movement  of  freedom  in  Vienna.  The 
terrible  atrocities  committed  by  Jellachich's 
Croats  on  the  devoted  city  are  unparalleled 
in  modem  warfare.  Had  the  Hungarians  at 
once  marched  against  him,  the  fortune  of 
war  might  have  been  changed ;  but  the 
Hungarian  army  was  not  then  freed  from  the 
destructive  influence  of  the  Austrian  cama- 
rilla.  After  the  terrible  bombardment  of 
Vienna,  in  the  latter  days  of  October,  a  par- 
tial agreement  for  surrender  was  made ; 
when  on  the  30th  the  Hungarians  were  ob- 
served from  the  tower  of  St.  Stephen's  at- 
tacking the  besieging  army.  For  a  moment 
there  was  a  brave  rally  ;  but  avarice,  inde- 
cision, and  timid  counsels  had  done  their 
work;  the  true-hearted  and  the  brave  had 
now  only  to  fight  like  men  for  whom  there 
was  no  hope  of  mercy — they  died  as  soldiers, 
good  men  and  true ;  and  Vienna  became  the 
prey  of  the  brutal  force  of  the  Imperial 
arms. 

Meanwhile,  the  noble  Hungarians  were 
watering  the  plain  with  their  life's  blood. 
The  elo(pence  and  energy  of  Kossuth  had 
collected  a  considerable  body  of  troops.  "  It 
is  an  eternal  law  of  God,"  said  he,  in  one  of 
his  grand  proclamations,  "that  whosoe'er 
abandoneth  himself  will  be  forsaken  by  the 
Lord.  It  is  an  eternal  law  that  whosoever 
assi^eth  himself,  him  will  the  Lord  assist. 
It  is  a  divine  law  that  false  swearing  by  its 
results  chastiseth  itself.  It  is  a  law  of  our 
Lord's  that  whosoever  availeth  himself  of 
perjury  and  injustice,  prepareth  himself  the 
triumph  of  justice.  Standing  firm  on  these 
eternal  laws  of  the  universe,  I  swear  that  my 
prophecy  will  be  fulfilled — ^it  is,  that  the 
freedom  of  Hungary  will  be  effected  by  this 
invasion  of  Hungary  by  Jellachich."  And 
he  thus  invoked  the  patriotism  of  the  nation : 
"Between  Vezprim  and  Weissenburg  the 
women  shall  dig  a  deep  grave,  in  which  we 
will  bury  the  name,  the  honor,  the  nation  of 
Hungary,  or  our  enemies.  And  on  this 
grave  shall  stand  a  monument,  inscribed  with 
a  record  of  our  shame,  *  So  God  punishes 
cowardice :'  or  we  will  plant  on  it  the  tree 
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of  freedom,  eternally  green,  from  out  of 
whose  foliage  shall  be  heard  the  voice  of 
God  speaking,  as  from  the  fiery  bush  to 
Moses,  *  The  spot  on  which  thou  standest  is 
holy  ground ;  thus  do  I  reward  the  brave. 
To  the  Magyars  freedom,  renown,  well-be- 
ing, and  happiness.'  "  This  noble  invocation 
was  nobly  answered  by  the  patriot  citizens, 
who  hastened  to  the  field. 

Although  the  Diet  in  the  month  of  July 
had  voted  an  enlistment  of  200,000  men,  up 
to  this  point  the  levy  and  equipment  had 
proceeded  but  slowly.  Of  the  40,000  reg- 
ular troops  in  Hungary,  about  24,000  hid 
declared  for  the  nation.  By  the  24th  of 
November  Kossuth  had,  however,  collected 
12,000  regulars,  and  8,000  of  the  Honved  or 
national  force,  to  march  against  Jellachich  in 
the  direction  of  Vienna.  The  regulars,  by 
the  departure  of  officers,  were  inefficiently 
led,  and  the  Honved  recruits  and  volunteers 
were  badly  armed,  many  of  them  only  with 
scythes.  The  force  was  subsequently  in- 
creased to  60,000  infantry,  with  54  cannon 
and  1,200  hussars.  It  was  in  the  interval  of 
this  increase  that  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
beleaguered  Viennese  were  so  painfully  ex- 
cited. With  this  force  the  Hungarians 
marched  on  the  plains  of  Vienna,  where 
were  opposed  to  them  the  united  armies  of 
Auersperg,  Jellachich,  and  Windischgratz, 
amounting  to  120,000  splendid  infantry, 
four  heavy  calvary  regiments,  and  a  park  of 
272  heavy  cannon.  I"  earful  odds  these;  but 
strong  in  the  might  of  a  just  cause,  the 
Hungarians  boldly  met  the  foe  in  the  battle 
of  Schwachat,  on  the  30th  of  October. 
Then:  right  wing  gallantly  carried  the  village 
of  Mannswerth  with  the  bayonet ;  but  being 
exposed  to  a  murderous  cross-fire  from  the 
forts  of  Schwachat,  and  disappointed  of  aid 
from  a  Viennese  sally,  they  were  compelled 
to  retreat,  leaving  6,000  dead  on  the  field. 
In  that  battle  many  noble  deeds  of  personal 
courage  were  performed.  The  scythe-men 
armed  themselves  with  the  muskets  of  the 
slain.  A  gallant  countryman  of  ours.  Gap- 
tain  Guyon,  who  led  a  Honved  battalion  of 
scythe- men,  received  his  rank  of  colonel  on 
the  field.  The  Hungarians  finally  retreated, 
in  tolerable  order,  through  Bruck  and  Raab 
to  Buda-Pesth. 

The  defeat  of  Schwachat  did  not  dispirit 
the  Hungarians.  The  enlistment  and  equip- 
ment of  the  Honveds  proceeded,  under  the 
extraordinary  energy  of  Kossuth,  with  mar- 
vellous rapidity.  The  anvils  of  the  towns 
rang  with  the  clang  of  the  arms  which  their 
artbans  forged  by  night  and  day,  and  the 
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bells  of  the  churches  were  cast  into  cannon. 
Everywhere  did  the  local  committees  of  de- 
fense promote  the  work  of  recruitment.  The 
nobles  mortgaged  their  properties,  to  aid  the 
patriotic  movement  with  money ;  and  head- 
mg  their  dependants,  brought  whole  battal- 
ions and  regiments  into  the  field.  Even  wo- 
men, casting  aside  the  vestments  of  their 
sex,  took  arms  as  soldiers.  It  was  a  great 
and  generous  movement.* 

By  the  end  of  December  about  sixty  bat- 
talions of  from  1,200  to  1,500  men  each, 
were  equipped,  officered  by  the  magnates, 
and  men  from  foreign  services;  but  merit 
always  received  foremost  recognition.  The 
humblest  men  who  manifested  talent  for 
leadership  were  sure  of  promotion.!  The 
Honved  battalions  are  now  considerably  up- 
wards of  two  hundred.  Buda-Pesth  was 
the  centre  of  these  movements  up  to  the 
close  of  December;  but  at  that  time  the 
united  force  of  Jellachich  and  Windischgratz, 
amounting  to  110,000  men,  made  their  ad- 
vance on  the  capital,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Danube.  Kossuth,  to  oppose  them,  erected 
barricades  throughout  the  route  by  which 
they  must  approach  the  capital;  but  this 
effort,  which  was  attended  with  vast  labor, 
was  defeated  by  a  severe  frost,  which  ena- 
bled the  Austrians  to  avoid  these  formidable 
obstructions  by  crossing  the  frozen  marshes 
on  each  side.  The  Hungarians  wisely 
avoided  the  risk  of  a  battle  on  a  plain,  at 
that  time  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  January 
in  the  present  year,  they  abandoned  the  cap- 
ital and  fell  back  westwards,  to  the  more  im- 
portant strate^etic  position  of  Debreczin,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Thiess.  They,  how- 
ever, left  a  strong  garrison  in  the  command- 
ing fortress  of  Komom,  by  which  they  re- 
tamed  a  hold  on  the  communication  of  the 
Danube.  Debreczin  now  became  the  pro- 
visional seat  of  government.  The  army  was 
divided  thus.  Under  the  command  of  the 
herdc  Arthur  Gorgey — a  young  man  who  in 


*  Tbe  HoDgarian  correspondent  of  the  DaUy  News, 
to  whom  we  are  indehtea  for  some  of  these  details, 
states,  that  in  a  band  of  140  prisoners,  subse- 
qnenily  captured  by  the  Austrians,  sixteen  were 
women.  He  adds,  that  **  a  countess,  who  is  living  in 
the  midst  of  the  Austrians,  and  not  unseldom  seen 
at  court,  has  equipped  for  war  all  her  tenants  capa- 
ble of  bearing  arms,  and  completed  a  regiment  of 
1,800  hussars,  who  are  commanded  by  her  sister  in 
penoD." 

f  What  a  fine  opportunity  for  those  ardent  spirits 
who  have  sought  military  enterprise  in  the  fields  of 
Portugal  and  Spain,  to  do  the  cause  of  liberty  a 
sendee.  Qood  artillery  officers  are  eagerly  sought 
after  by  the  Hungarians. 


the  previous  year  was  but  sub-lieutenant  of 
his  regunent — 60,000  men  with  100  cannon 
held  the  plains  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Thiess.  The  centre  at  Szolnok  operated 
thence  along  the  only  road  which  leads  from 
Pesth  into  the  plains  of  the  Thiess  through 
Abany.  A  second  corps  extended  on  the 
right  wing  covering  the  passage  over  the 
Thiess,  in  the  famous  vintage  dbtrict  of  To- 
kay ;  and  it  thus  kepi  up  the  communication 
with  Gallicia,  whence  important  auxiliaries  in 
men  and  money  were  drawn.  To  them  were 
opposed  the  corps  of  General  Schlick.  The 
third  division  of  the  army  stationed  in  Hun- 
gary proper,  covered  the  passages  lower 
down  the  Thiess  near  Kekskemet,  to  check 
the  advance  of  Jellachich. 

To  cover  the  rear.  General  Bem  was  sent 
into  Transylvania  at  the  head  of  from  15,000 
to  20,000  men.  The  brilliant  career  of  this 
general,  not  only  in  subduing  the  hostile 
elements  of  the  country,  but  in  annihilating 
the  Russian  auxiliaries,  deserves  a  word  or 
two  of  personal  detail.  Bem  has  been  too 
conspicuous  in  the  battles  of  freedom  to  es- 
cape the  calumny  of  despotic  pens.  His 
career  has  been  eventful  and  glorious.  Of  a 
noble  Gallician  family,  he  first  saw  service 
as  a  lieutenant  under  Davoust  and  Macdonald, 
in  the  French  expedition  against  Russia.  On 
the  reorganization  of  the  Polish  army,  his 
military  talents  secured  him  a  military  pro- 
fessorship, but  his  independent  spint  and 
his  bold  utterance  of  free  opinions,  subjected 
him  to  long  imprisoment  and  even  to  torture. 
In  the  Polish  Revolution  his  great  skill  as 
an  artillery  officer  gained  him  the  command 
of  that  branch  of  the  service.  Up  to  a  recent 
period  he  has  lived  in  retirement  in  France 
and  England/  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits. 
He  was  on  his  return  to  his  native  land 
when  the  command  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Vienna  was  conferred  on  him,  which  he  held 
with  honor  up  to  the  surrender  of  the  city. 
A  price  being  put  upon  his  head,  he  escaped 
to  Pesth ;  and  Kossuth  and  the  war  com- 
mittee gladly  availed  themselves  of  his  mili- 
tary genius,  since  so  amply  displayed  in  the 
fields  of  Transylvania.  Bem's  greatness  and 
gallantry  as  a  soldier  are  not  more  remarka- 
ble than  his  humanity  as  a  man.  Despite 
the  vile  calumnies  of  the  insatiate  hbellers  of 
freedom  in  the  German  and  English  press,  he 
has  in  no  smgle  instance  abused  the  fortune 
of  war,  but  has  been  generous  to  excess  in 
forbearance.  Indeed,  throughout  the  war, 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  Hungarians  towards 
their  prisoners  has  been  chivalrous,  and  of- 
fers a  noble  contrast  to  the  cold-blooded 
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fusillades  on  defenseless  men,  and  the  scourg- 
ings  of  delicate  women,  of  the  Austrians. 

To  return  to  our  general  view  of  the  strat- 
egetical  divisions  of  the  Hungarian  army,  we 
find  further  south  a  strong  force  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Banat,  to  check  the  Serbians. 
From  the  left  wing  of  the  Hungarian  centre, 
17,000  men  under  Perczel  acted  in  the  di- 
rection of  Styria  and  Croatia.  Another 
coips  of  18,000  were  sent  under  Blagowic 
and  Casimir  Bathyany  in  the  direction  of 
Sclavonia  and  Sirmia.  Lastly,  15,000  men 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Kiss,  were 
dispatched  against  the  great  centre  of  the 
Serb  revolt,  the  fortress  of  St.  Thomas.  This 
outline  chart  of  the  division  of  the  army  may 
perhaps  aid  the  reader  in  following  out  the 
details  of  the  brilliant  movements  chronicled 
by  the  newspapers  during  the  last  two  or 
three  months — movements  which  have  given 
Hungary  possession  of  Transylvania,  with  a 
great  additional  strength  to  the  army,  the 
Sanat,  and  many  strong  and  important  for- 
tresses in  that  quarter ;  which  have  enabled 
her  to  beat  back  the  Ban  from  Kekskemet, 
and  enabled  the  defensive  force  to  unite  with 
Gorgey.  In  the  north,  a  series  of  successes 
has  established  the  Hungarian  position.  But 
we  cannot  describe  the  movements  in  detail, 
for  they  would  fill  a  volume;  nor  can  we 
speak  of  the  well-fought  fields  of  Kapolna, 
and  Gy6n  gyos,  nor  of  Hatvar,  nor  of  the 
crowning  success  in  the  storming  of  Waitzen. 
On  the  21st  of  May,  the  victorious  Hun- 
garians captured  and  re-entered  Buda.  Three 
words,  in  imitation  of  the  three-worded  dis- 
patch of  Caesar,  ''Hurrah!  Buda!  Gor- 
gey !"  announced  the  victory.  And  so  falls 
the  curtain  on  Austrian  chivalry,  to  rise  again 
when  the  energies  of  the  Hungarian  nation 
are  called  to  defend  their  country  from  the 
inroads  of  the  Czar  and  his  hosts. 

We  have  travelled  far  in  the  field  of  Hun- 
garian history,  and  led  the  reader  through 
many  stirring  and  changeful  scenes.  Let  ns 
hope  that  we  have  contributed  to  promote  a 


juster  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  the  Hun- 
garian war — a  struggle  not  only  for  the  pre- 
servation of  venerable  institutions,  but  one  in 
which  are  involved  the  personal  liberties  of 
nine  millions  of  men. 

**  Now  let  us  be  iadged !"  says  Count  Tekeli, 
in  the  eloquent  ana  masterly  statement  he  his 
published  in  the  name  of  his  country,  "  we  are  a 
free  and  independent  people ;  we  are  restored  to 
oar  original  liberty  by  the  violation  of  the  charter 
which  united  as  to  the  Austrian  dynasty,  and  we 
repel  by  force  of  arms  the  foreigner  who  attempts 
to  enslave  us.    Oar  crime  is  having  unfurled  the 
fla^  of  liberty  and  progress  in  the  east  of  Europe. 
It  18  to  punish  us  tor  this,  and  overturn  what  we 
have  bwlt  up,  that  several  armies  at  a  time  aie 
directed  against  us.    As  conquerors  our  obiect 
will  be  for  the  future,  as  the  advance-guard  of 
civilization,  to  defend  the  principles  we  have  res- 
cued— as  conquered,  for  expiation,  we  shall  leave 
to  Europe  the  pain  of  seeing  the  people  retrograd* 
ing  towards  the  darkness  of  the  past ;  and  Kus- 
sian  absolutism,  which  every  day  extends  its 
bounds,  raise  itself  above  our  ruins,  in  order  sub- 
sequentlv  to  overthrow  liberty  in  the  west.    For 
it  is  onfv  in  passing  over  us,  Uiat  the  Cossacks 
will  fnlfil  the  prophecy  of  Napoleon.  This  thought 
animates  us  as  we  descend  into  the  array  of  bit- 
tie.    We  feel  that  we  are,  for  a  portion  of  the. 
world,  the  champions  of  liberty ;  tnat  all  that  is 
noble  and  generous  ought  to  fight  with  us.     Our 
national  history  tells  us  what  blood  our  fathers 
have  heretofore  shed  for  the  safety  of  Europe. 
We  are  prepared  for  the  same  eacnfices,  and 
we  glory  in  seeing  our  country,  now  as  then, 
serving  the  cause  of  civilization,'even  by  her  suf- 
fering.   Confident  in  the  sanctity  of  our  cause,  we 
accept  the  war  that  is  declared  against  us,  which 
we  have  not  provoked.    May  Providence  decide 
the  victory!" 

What  will  be  the  final  result  of  this  great 
battle  of  liberty,  it  is  not  within  the  narrow 
bounds  of  human  power  to  estimate.  But  it 
is  evident  that  we  are  approaching  one  of 
the  alternative  political  results  predicted  by 
Napoleon — ^republican  institutions,  or  the  do- 
minion of  the  Cossack. 
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LYELL'S  SECOND  VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,  in  the  years  1845-6.    By  Sir  CnARLss  Lteix. 
2  vols.    1849. 

niie  liberal  and  candid  tone  of  the  foUowiog  article  Ib  in  anch  itriking  oootrmat  with  that  which  ha» 
hitherto  nauallj  characterued  Torj  criticiima  upon  our  national  character  and  customs,  as  to  be  quite 
worthy  of  note.— -yd] 


_  Thsb  is  very  pleasant  and  at  the  same  | 
time  very  instructive  reading.  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  ranges  with  great  ease,  liveliness,  and 
rapidity  over  an  infinite  variety  of  subjects, 
religious,  scientific,  political,  social — ^from 
the  most  profound  inquiries  into  the  struc- 
ture of  tiie  immense  continent  of  North 
America,  and  the  institutions,  the  resources, 
the  destiny  of  the  mighty  nation  which  is 
spreading  over  it  with  such  unexampled 
activity,  down  to  the  lightest  touches  of 
transatlantic  character  and  manners.  Now 
we  are  discussinff  the  grooves  and  indenta- 
tions which  the  icebergs  have  left,  as  they 
grated  over  the  rocks,  when  great  part  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  formed  the 
bottom  of  an  imfathomed  ocean;  we  are 
taking  measure  of  the  enormous  coal-fields, 
as  large  as  most  European  kingdoms,  which 
promise  to  be  the  wealth  and  stren^h 
of  this  great  federation ;  or  we  are  calcukt- 
ing  the  thousands  of  years  before  man  be- 
came an  inhabitant  of  our  planet,  when  the 
Mississippi  began  to  accumulate  its  delta. 
We  are  now  amusing  ourselves  among  the 
every-day  topics  of  American  steamboats 
and  railroads,  with  incidental  anecdotes  of 
the  language,  habits,  modes  of  feeling  in  the 
various  races  and  classes  or  conditions  of 
American  citizens ;  we  may  almost  see  the 
growth  of  cities  springing  into  existence, 
we  trust  under  happier  auspices,  as  in  a 
more  genial  clime,  but  hardly  less  rapidly, 
than  that  which  Milton  describes  as  **  rising 
like  an  exhalaUon."  We  are  discussing  the 
exhausted  Oregon  question,  the  inexhausti- 
ble Slavery  question ;  even  to  the  Millerites, 
a  set  of  fanatical  impostors  and  dupes,  who 
sat  up  in  their  winding-sheets,  or  in  more 
becoming  white  robes,  awudng,  on  the 
nurht  of  October  23,  1844,  the  dissolution 
ofthis  world  and  aU  its  geology. 


Sir  Charles  Lyell's  present  volumes  will 
command  the  interest  of  the  ordinuy  reader 
in  a  much  higher  degree  than  his  former 
valuable  tour,  which  we  can  take  some 
shame  to  ourselves  for  not  having  reviewed 
in  this  Journal.*'  Not  only  do  the  author's 
peculiar  pursuits  occupy  in  proportion  much 
less  space,  but  the  scientific  part,  without 
being  condescendingly  popular,  from  his 
perfect  mastery  of  his  topics  and  the  lively 
perspicuity  of  his  style,  has  the  rare  merit 
of  making  the  most  abstruse  discussions  intel- 
ligible, we  cannot  but  think  even  attractive, 
if  not  to  the  absolutely  uninitiate,  to  those 
who  have  but  slight  elementary  acquaint- 
ance with  this  new  philosophy.  If  on  the 
other  grave  questions  with  which  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  in  the  strong  curiosity  of  an  active 
and  ardent  mind,  delights  to  grapple,  his 
judgments  do  not  always  obtain  our  assent, 
they  command  our  respect  for  their  honesty, 
calmness,  and  moderation.  If  from  the 
natural  bias  of  his  mind,  predisposed  and 
kindled  by  the  wonderful  revelations  of  his 
Qwn  science  to  the  utmost  speculative  free- 
dom and  boldness,  from  cratitude  for  the 
more  than  generous  hospitality  which  he 
everywhere  met  with,  from  the  honor  paid 
to  his  philosophical  pursuits,  the  universal 
acceptance  which  he  encountered  in  all  parts 
of  the  land,  he  is  inclmed  to  take  a  favora- 
ble view  of  American  institutions  and  Amer- 
ican life — to  look  forward  with  sanguine 
hope  to  the  future  of  this  great  unprece- 
dented experiment  in  political  society  ;  there 
IS,  nevertheless,  no  blind  flattery,  no  cour- 
teous reticence  of  that  which  is  socially 
dangerous  or  disagreeable,  if  not  worse,  in  . 


*  The  former  tour  was  made  in  1841-2,  and  the 
account  of  it  (2  vols.)  published  in  1846.  This  ought 
to  be  at  hana  while  one  reads  the  new  book. 
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the  result  of  those  institutions  or  in  the  pre- 
vailing character  of  that  life.  The  work 
may  at  once  enlighten  and  render  us  more 
just  and  fair  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic ; 
on  the  other  side,  by  the  strong  predomin- 
ance of  good  will,  by  the  total  absence  of 
acrimony,  though  now  and  then  there  is  a 
touch  of  sly,  perhaps  involuntary  satire,  (in 
some  of  the  quiet  anecdotes  there  is  a  sin- 
gular force  and  poignancy,)  it  may  afford 
matter  for  serious  reflection  to  the  thought- 
ful and  dispassionate,  and  force  or  win  some 
to  sober  thought  who  are  in  danger  of 
surrendering  themselves  to  the  unsafe  guid- 
ance of  passion,  jealousy,  or  national  vanity. 
We  cannot  but  hail  with  satisfaction  any- 
thing which  may  tend  to  promote  the  mu- 
tual harmony  and  good  will  of  the  great 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  on  whom,  at  present  at 
least,  seems  to  depend  the  cause  of  order, 
civilization,  and  religion. 

We  write  with  fear  and  trembling  when, 
amid  this  universal  breaking  up  of  the  foun- 
tains of  human  afiDEurs,  we  dwell  on  the 
stability  of  any  political  institutions.  The 
Almighty  might  seem  to  have  written  on 
the  crystal  arch  of  the  all-seen  heavens,  or 
rather  on  the  crumbling  walls  of  earthly 
palaces,  for  all  mankind  to  read,  the  simple 
Apostolic  axiom,  "  Be  not  high-minded,  but 
fear."  It  is  in  no  spirit  of  boasting,  there- 
fore, but  in  humble  gratitude  to  the  Su- 
preme Disposer  of  all  things,  that  we  refuse 
to  close  our  eyes  upon  this  inevitable  fact. 
So  far  as  the  world  as  yet  has  shown — 
partly,  perhaps,  from  some  innate  national 
idiosyncrasy,  out  far  more  from  its  slow  and 
gradual  tndning,  its  widely  ramified  and 
universal  scheme  of  self-government,  the 
growth  of  its  laws  and  polity  out  of  its 
character,  the  stren^hening  of  its  character 
in  congeniality  and  in  attachment  to  its 
laws  and  polity — the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
alone  seems  gifted  with  the  power  of  build- 
ing up  for  duration  free  institutions  in  the 
two  majestic  forms  of  an  ancient  constitu- 
tional monarchy  and  of  a  new  federal  repub- 
lic. To  each  its  station  has  manifestly  been 
appointed  by  irrepealable  laws,  and  by  the 
force  of  uncontrollable  circumstances.  Eng- 
land, in  the  nature  of  things,  could  no  more 
have  become— could  no  more  become — a 
flourishing  republic,  than  America  could 
have  started  as  a  dignified  monarchy.  Eng- 
land could  no  more,  with  safety,  without 
endangering  all  that  is  her  pride,  her  glorv, 
and  her  strength,  even  her  existence — with- 
out hazarding  her  wealth,  her  culture,  her 
place  among  the  nations — ^break  with  the 


Past,  sweep  away  her  throne,  her  aristo- 
cracy, and  ner  church ;  dismantle  her  Wind- 
sor,   demolish    her  Alnwicks,    and   Ghats- 
worths,  and  Belvoirs,   and  Blenheims,   and 
Hatfields;    break  up  her    cathedrals    into 
congre^tional     churches — than     America, 
when  the  inevitable  day  of  her  independence 
was  come,  could  have  vested  her  presidency 
in  an  hereditary  line  of  sovereigns,  or  at- 
tempted  to  create  an   aristocracy  without 
descent,  wealth,  traditionary  names,  or  those 
great  professional  fortunes  and  distinctions, 
or  fortunes  and  distinctions  from  public  ser* 
vices,  which  are  the  popular  element  con- 
stantly renewing  our  aristocracy.     This  sub- 
ject— "this  great  much  injured  name'*— 
the  aristocracy  of  England,  with  its  influ- 
ence, we  have  long  vrished  to  see  treated 
with  the  fullness,  the  freedom,  the  philoso- 
phic   impartiality  of   M.  de    Tocqueville's 
celebrated  work  on  the  Democracy  of  Amer- 
ica; but  we  confess  that  among  the  most 
profound,  as  among  the  more  empiric  or 
Ignorant  continental  writers,  including  among 
the  former  M.  de  Tocqueville  himseu* — even 
among  the  most  enlightened  Americans — 
there  seems  so  complete  an  incapacity  ci 
comprehending  its  real  nature  and  bearings* 
that  we  almost  despair  of  the  fulfilment  of 
our  earnest  desire.    Yet,  so  lon^  as  such  a 
work  is  wanting — a  work  developing  and 
illustrating  worthily  the  profound  and  real 
meaning  of  a  phrase  which  with  most  writers 
conveys  but  a  vulgar  and  utterly  erroneous 
reproach — we  take  the  freedom  to  say  that 
no  political  writer  can  judge,  with  the  least 
justice,  the  absolute  necessity  of  our  present 
institutions  to  our  political  and  social  well- 
being  ;  nay,  the  fact,  that  while  the  slow, 
and  gradual,  and  inevitable  expansion  of 
those  institutions  in  their  own  spirit  and  in 
their  own  principles  is  their  one  safeguard, 
a  revolution  which  would  shatter  them  to 
the  earth  would,  in  Europe  at  least,  throw 
back  for  ages  the  civilization,  the  order,  the 
social  happiness  of   mankind.     We   might 
then  seek  m  far  western  realms  old  Eng&h 
institutions  under  totally  different  circum- 
stances, growing  out  into  the  laws  and  usages 
of  orderly  and  of  happy  republics ;  we  might 
find  our  laws,  our  language,  our  letters  re- 
newing their  youth  under. new  social  forms. 
As  we  may  now,  we  might  perhaps  for 
centuries    contrast    North    America     with 
South  America — the  grave  legislative  assem- 
blies of  New  York  or  Pennsylvania  with  the 
lawless  bands  in  Monte  Video  or  Paraguay, 
which  rise  one  day  to  power  and  have  dis- 
appeared the  next — the    great  system  of 
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MaesachusetlB, 
'here  the  whole  communitT  cheerfully  sub' 
lits  to  a  -very  hearr  taxation  to  secure  the 
itellectnal  and  reli^oua  advancement  of 
rery  order,  eveo  the  lowest  of  the  citizens, 
nth  the  anarchy  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  where 
0  judge  from  some  recent  traTcUere,  (Mr. 
(oztOD  in  Mexico,  or  Dr.  Von  Tchudi  in 
^eru,)  the  land  would  hardly  lose  in  peace- 
Illness,  or  in  intelligence  and  cultivation, 
f  it  were  resumed  by  the  Indian  tribes, 
Va  might  with  deep  and  reverential  aor- 
ow  Bcluiowtedge  the  truth  of  Bishop  Berke- 
ey'a  famous  prophecy  aa  to  the  western 
nurse  of  empire  and  civilization — a  pro- 
ihecy  which  we  wfll  not  helJeve  so  long  aa 
nir  tliroae  and  our  three  estates  maintain 
hdr  ancient  authority. 

Enongh,  perhaps  too  much  of  this;  more 
specially  since,  while  we  attend  our  accom- 
>liBhed  traveller  in  his  wanderings  over 
ilmoat  the  whole  continent  of  North  Amer- 
es,  we  shall  be  perpetually  reminded  at 
nee  of  those  pomts  of  kindred  and  sym- 
Mthy  which  arise  out  of  our  common 
leseent — of  the  contrasts  and  diSerences 
rbicb  spring  from  the  diflercnt  forms  taken 
^  institutions  primarily  of  the  same  origin, 
)nt  developed  under  different  auspices — 
whea  we  shall  behold  the  strange,  striking, 
lod  amusing  juxtaposition  of  the  European 
ile  of  Boston  or  New  York,  with  the  savage 
iqnattings  in  the  far  West ;  the  inflexible 
aw,  which  the  sovereign  people,  even  while 
ive  write,  are  vindicatmg  against  a  furious 
nob  by  the  right  royal  argument  of  files  of 
wldiers  and  discharges  of  musket-bstls — to 
^M  law  of  Judge  Lynch,  which  the  Bor- 
lerers  assured  Sir  Charles  he  would  duly 
respect  as  his  best,  his  necessary  protection, 
if  he  were  to  settle  among  themselves, 
Fhia  consummation,  indeed,  Ihey  seemed  tc 
ctxisider  ths  necessair  consequence,  as  it 
soold  be  the  sole  object,  of  travelling  so 
hr  westward. 

Sir  C.  Lyell  left  England  as  far  back  as 
Sept.  4,  184.'),  in  one  of  those  magnificent 
itram-sbips  which  have,  as  it  were,  bridged 
the  Atlantic ;  and  have  brought  Halifax,  and 
eren  Boston,  almost  as  much  within  the 
reach  of  London  as  Dublin  was  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  this  century.  We  have  heard 
4  retired  Home  Secretary  of  the  old  school 
■ay,  that  in  his  active  days,  between  the 
Innsmtsaion  of  a  dispatch  and  an  answer 
received  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire 
hod,  owing  to  adverse  winds  on  both  sideF 
lit  the  channel,  several  weeks  had  been 
known  to  elapse.    The  average  passage  to 


Boston  is  now  fourteen  days.     Here  b  some- 
thing still  more  startling : 

"  In  September,  1848,  one  of  my  London  friends 
>ent  a  message  by  telegraph  to  Liverpool,  which 
reached  Beaton  by  mail-steamer  viS  Halifax  in 
twelve  days,  and  was  sent  on  immediately  by 
electric  laiegraph  to  New  Orieane  in  one  day,  the 
answer  returning  to  Boston  the  day  after.  Three 
days  were  then  loat  in  waiting  for  the  stesni- 
{Mchet,  which  conveyed  the  message  lack  lo 
Qngknd  in  twelve  days,  so  that  the  reply  reached 
Lmidon  on  ibe  twenty-ninth  day  from  the  send- 
ing of  the  question  1  the  whole  distanco  being 
more  than  10,000  miles,  which  had  been  tra- 
raiaed  at  an  average  rate  exceeding  390  miles 
i  day." — vol.  i.  p.  944. 

Another  singular  contrast  suggests  itself 
to  Sir  Charles ;  his  noble  vessel,  the  Britan- 
nia, was  of  1200  tons  burden  ;  the  first  dis- 
coverers of  America  committed  themselves 
lo  the  unknown  ocean  in  harks,  one  not  above 
IS,  Frobisfaer  in  two  vessels  of  20  or  26  tons ; 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  one  of  10  tons  only. 
Sir  Charles  hod  the  great  good  fortune — n 
B;ood  fortune  which  can  only  be  duly  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  know  how  important  n 
part  the  glacier  theory  fills  in  modem  geol- 
ogy— to  behold,  and  at  safe  distance,  one  of 
those  gigantic  icebergs  which  warp  slowly 
down  the  Atlantic:  he  could  judge,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  by  ocular  demonstration,  how  fur 
those  mighty  masses,  "  voyaging  in  the  great- 
ness of  their  strength,"  might  achieve  all  the 
wonders  now  assigned  to  them — the  trans- 
port of  enormous  boulders,  the  furrowing  of 
the  hardest  rocks,  the  transplantation  of  the 
seeds  of  arctic  or  antarctic  vegetation.  On 
bis  return  home  he  had  the  advantage  of  a 
nearer  view,  and  detected  a  huge  iceberg, 
the  base  of  which  towards  the  steamer  cov- 
ered 600  feet,  actually  conveying  two  pieces 
of  rock,  not  indeed  of  any  very  great  dimen- 
sions, to  be  deposited  somewhere  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  a  long  way  to  the  south. 
Yet,  after  all,  modem  philosophers  are  pru- 
dent and  unenthusiastic  compared  to  those 
of  old.     He  who 

— "ardentem  frigidus  jEtnam 


is  said  to  have  been  urged  to  bis  awful  leap, 
either  by  the  desire  of  knowing  more,  oi' 
despair  at  bis  knowing  nothing,  of  the  causes 
of  volcanic  action.  We  do  not  read  of  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  nor  do  we  hear  of  any  other 
more  self-devoted  geologist,  desiring  to  be 
left,  as  some  melanchofy  bears  sometimes 
are,  on  one  of  these  majestically-moring  and 
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tardily-melting  islands,  as  on  an  exploring 
voyage  to  test  the  powers  and  follow  out 
the  slow  workings  of  these  great  geological 
agents. 

Sir  Charles  was  no  stranger  in  Boston — 
though  Boston,  from  its  ^reat  improvement 
in  handsome  buildings  during  but  three 
years,  was  in  some  degree  new  to  him.  Be- 
fore his  first  journey  to  the  United  States 
an  invitation  to  read  a  course  of  lectures  in 
that  city  had  happily  fallen  in  with  his  own 
desire  to  explore  the  geology  of  North  Ame- 
rica. One  of  those  munificent  donations  for 
the  promotion  of  intellectual  culture,  to  their 
honor  now  becoming  of  frequent  occurrence 
— particularly  in  the  Northern  States — ^had 
excited  the  laudable  ambition  of  the  con- 
ductors of  the  "  Lowell  Institute"  to  obtain 
aid  from  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
philosophers  in  Europe ;  and  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  eager  curiosity,  as  well  as  from  the 
intelligent  behavior  of  the  audiences  which 
assembled  to  hear  the  author  of  the  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Geology,"  this  munificence  is  not 
wasted  on  an  ungrateful  soil.  "  The  tickets 
were  given  OTatuitously  to  the  number  of 
4500.  The  class  usually  attending  amounted 
to  above  3000.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
to  divide  them  into  two  classes,  and  to  repeat 
in  the  evening  the  lecture  of  the  morning. 
Among  my  hearers  were  persons  of  both 
sexes,  of  every  station  in  society — from 
the  most  affluent  and  eminent  in  the  va- 
rious learned  professions,  to  the  humblest 
mechanics — all  well-dressed,  and  observing 
the  utmost  decorum."  {First  Tour,  vol.  i.  p. 
108.)  The  scientific  traveller,  indeed,  enjoys 
peculiar  advantages.  Throughout  the  civil- 
ized world  he  is  welcomed  at  once  by  persons 
of  kindred  minds  and  congenial  pursuits — 
these  being  in  Europe  sometimes  of  the  high- 
est rank  and  position— every  where  of  superior 
education  and  intelligence.  The  man  of  sci- 
ence may  be  but  a  man  of  science — ^his  enture 
mind  narrowed  to  one  study — his  conversa- 
tion on  one  subject;  the  whole  talk  of  a 
zoologcr  may  be  of  Mammalia  and  Mollusks 
-—of  Omithorhynchi  Paradoxi  and  the  last 
of  the  Dodos ;  the  botanist  may  be  but  a 
"  culler  of  simples ;"  even  the  geologist  may 
have  such  a  mole-like  vision  for  that  which 
is  under  the  earth  as  to  see  nothing  upon  it 
— ^he  may  seem  to  despise  everyUiing  not 

Ere-Adamitic — ^his  vocabulary  may  not  go 
eyond  greywacke,  eocene  and  meiocene, 
ichthyosauri  and  plesiosauri.  But  these  are 
the  rare  exceptions — the  hermits  and  devo- 
tees of  an  exclusive  study.  Far  more  usually 
men  of  science  are  not  merely  under  the 


strong  desire,  almost  the  necessity,  of  extend- 
ing their  knowledge  to  kindred  branches  of 
natural  philosophy;  but  they  are  likewise 
men  of  keen  observation,  quickened  intelli- 
gence, extensive  information  on  all  general 
subjects.  It  must  be  of  inestimable  use  to 
the  traveller  to  be  thrown  at  once  under  the 
guidance  of  such  persons;  instead  of  bdng 
entirely  dependent,  at  best,  on  chance  letters 
of  introduction,  on  the  casual  acquaintance  of 
the  steamboat,  the  railway-carriage,  or  the 
table  d'h6te,  (though,  of  course,  much  that  Is 
aznusing  and  characteristic  may  be  gleaned 
by  the  clever  and  communicative  tourist  from 
these  sources,  and,  well  weighed  and  win- 
nowed, may  assist  in  judgments  on  graver 
subjects)— or,  last  ana  worst  of  all,  on  the 
professional  guide  or  lacquey-de-place.  Nor 
IS  it  only  in  cities  like  Boston,  in  meetings 
held  in  that  capital  of  American  geolo- 
gists, that  Sir  Charles  Lyell  finds  a  zealous 
interest  in  his  own  inquiries,  as  well  as  soci- 
ety calculated  to  give  him  sound  views  on 
the  state  and  prospects  of  the  country.  It 
is  remarkable  that  in  the  most  remote  and 
untravelled  quarters  of  the  spacious  land — 
on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness — even  within 
the  primeval  forest,  where  men  have  just 
hewn  themselves  out  r«om  for  a  few  dwell- 
ings— he  encounters  persons  familiar  with 
his  own  works,  who  are  delighted  to  accom- 
pany him  on  his  expeditions,  and  to  make 
an  honorable  exchange  of  their  own  local  ob- 
servations for  the  more  profound  and  com- 
prehensive theories,  the  larger  and  universal 
knowledge,  of  a  great  European  master  of 
the  science.  Of  course,  now  and  then,  he 
will  fall  in  with  admirers  of  his  science 
rather  solicitous  to  turn  it  to  practical  than 
to  philosophical  advantage — men  who  would 
not  be  sorry  to  have  the  name  of  the  famous 
geologist  as  at  least  encouraging  the  hope  of 
finding  coal  or  valuable  minerals  on  certain 
lands,  the  value  of  which  would  rise  thereby 
in  the  market  with  the  rapidity  once  pos- 
sessed by  railway  shares.  A  geological 
Dousterswivel  would  find  plenty  of  victims 
—or  Face  would  be  content  to  agree  with 
Subtle  for  a  full  share  in  the  vast  profits  of 
such  **  smart"  transactions.  We  have  heard 
of  advances  of  this  kind,  only  prevented  from 
becoming  more  explicit,  only  crushed  in  the 
bud,  by  certain  unmbtakable  signs  of  imprac- 
ticability, of  an  unapproachable  dignity  of 
honor  and  honesty,  which  even  awed  such 
men.  But — besides  and  beyond  the  facilities 
thus  afforded  to  Sir  C.  Lyell  for  his  more 
complete  geological  survey  of  the  land— our 
knowledge  of  the  intimate  footing  on  which 
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he  stood  with  the  intellectiial  aristocracy  of 
United  States,  his  opportunities,  of  which  he 
seems  constantly  to  have  av^ed  himself,  of 
gathering  information  from  those  most  trust* 
worthy  authorities,  gives  far  greater  weight 
to  his  statements  on  these  more  general  sub- 
jects. We  are  hearing  through  him  educated 
and  aocompUshed  Americans    speaking  of 
themselves  and  of  their  own  country ;  while 
at  the  same  time  the  pursuits  of  the  geolo- 
gist, leading  him  almost  over  the  whole  vast 
area  of  the  United  States,  to  its  wildest  and 
most  untravelled  regions,  are  constantly  set- 
ting him  down  in  the  strangest  quarters, 
bffinging  him  into  contact  with  every  grada- 
tion of  wild  as  well  as  of  civilized  life.   He  is 
among  abolitionists  and  slaveholders — people 
of  color,  and  of  every  shade  and  hue  of  color ; 
he  18  lodgmg  in  a  splendid  hotel  or  in  a  log- 
hut  ;  travelling  smoothly  in  well-appointed 
nulroad  carriages,  in  splendid  floating  hotels 
on  the  great  rivers,  or  jolting  over  corduroy 
roads  in  cars  or  in  stage-coaches,  which  might 
seem  to  be  making  their  own  road  as  they 
proceed ;  on  Sundays  he  is  listening  to  Dr. 
Channing — to  Dr.  Hawkes  or  some  other  of 
onr  eloquent  Episcopalian  divines— or  to  a 
black  Baptist  preacher,  himself  the  only  white 
man  in  a  large  congregation. 

We  return  to  our  traveller  at  Boston — ad- 
monishing the  reader  that  we  are  about  to 
dwell  far  more  on  these  general  topics  than 
on  the  author's  scientific  inquiries.  To  geol- 
(Mpsts  his  work  will  not  want  our  commenda- 
tion :  his  name,  and  if  more  than  his  name 
were  wanting,  his  former  volumes,  his  mas- 
terly account  of  Niagara,  his  description  of 
the  organic  remains  discovered  in  various 
parts  of  the  continent,  as  well  as  his  other 
papers  on  the  geology  of  the  New  Worid, 
will  at  once  command  their  attention.  Our 
first  impression,  not  only  at  Boston,  but 
throughout  the  extensive  journeys  on  which 
we  accompany  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  is  that  we 
are  travelling  in  a  transatlantic  England ;  yet 
we  can  never  forget  that  it  is  transatlantic : 
the  points  of  resemblance  and  dissimilitude — 
oi  kindred,  and  of  departure  from  the  orimnal 
stock — of  national  sympathies  and  national 
peculiarities — are  equally  striking ;  and  give 
at  once  the  interest  of  that  which  is  native 
and  familiar,  and  the  freshness  of  a  strange 
and  untrodden  land.  "It  is  an  agreeable 
novelty  to  a  naturalist  to  combine  the  speed 
of  a  nulway  and  the  luxury  of  good  inns  with 
the  sight  of  a  native  forest ;  the  advantages 
of  civuization  with  the  beauty  of  unreclaimed 
nature — ^no  hedges,  few  ploughed  fields,  the 
wild  plants,  trees,  birds,  and  animals  undis- 


turbed."   This  is  a  slight  and  casual  illus- 
tration of  our  travelling  in  a  transatlantic 
England.    But  the  affinity  and  the  differ- 
ence   extend    much    further.      England  is 
circumscribed    within    two    comparatively 
small  islands — the    United    States    stretch 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  Bay  of  Mexico.    Eng- 
land, with  colonies  and  dependencies  almost 
as  vast  as  America  itself,  but  distant,  scatter- 
ed over  remote  regions,  in  every  continent — 
America,  swallowmg  up,  as  if  already  not 
spacious  enough,   bordering   territory,   but 
those  territories  only  divided  by  mountain 
ranges  or  uncultivated  provinces;  England, 
therefore,  with  an  excessive  population  pent 
within  her  narrow  pale,  is  finding  a  vent  only 
at  groat  cost  and  with  great  difficulty,  and  is 
ever  threatened  by  explosion  from  its  accu- 
mulation in  crowded  quarters — America  is 
spreading  freely,  and  year  after  year  adding 
almost  new  States  to  her  Union;   making 
highways  of  rivers  which  but  a  short  time 
before  were  rarely  broken  by  the  canoe  of 
the  Indian,  but  are  now  daily  and  nightly 
foaming  up  before  the  prow  and  the  paddles 
of  the  huge  steamboat ;  exemplifying  Cooper's 
famous  sentence,  quoted  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
that  Heaven  itself  would  have  no  charm  for 
the  backwoodsman  if  he  heard  of  any  place 
farther  west.  England  proper  has  long  com- 
pletely amalgamated  her  earlier  races — the 
Briton,  the  Saxon,  the  Dane,  and  the  Norman 
for  centuries  have  been  merged  undistinguish- 
ably  into  the  Englishman ;  we  may  say  nearly 
the  same  as  to  Scotland ;  yet  England  has 
her  Celtic  population  in  Ireland — either  from 
her  impolitic  and  haughty  exclusiveness,  or 
the  stubborn  aversion  on  the  other  part,  or 
what  may  almost  seem  a  natural  and  inex- 
tinguishable oppugnancy,  a  mutual  repulsion 
— still  lying  on  the  outside  of  her  higher 
civilization,  a  separate,  unmingling   nation. 
America  has  not  the  less  dangerous  black 
races,  apparently  repelled  by  a  more  mdeli- 
ble  aversion,  in  a  state  of  actual  slavery— of 
which  we  wish  that  we  could  foresee  some 
safe  and  speedy  termination.    England  from 
her  remote  youth  has  slowly  and  gradually 
built  up  her  history,  her  laws,  her  constitu- 
tion, her  cities,  her  wealth,  her  arts,  her  let- 
ters, her  commerce,  her  conquests : — ^America, 
in  some  respects  bom  old,  is  starting  at  the 
point  where  most  nations  terminate,  with  all 
the  elements  of  European  civilization,  to  be 
employed,  quickened  it  may  be,  and  sharp- 
ened by  her  own  busy^  acuteness  and  rest- 
less activity ;  with  a  complete  literature,  in 
which  it  might  almost  seem  impossible  to  find 
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place  for  any  great  genius,  should  such  arise 
among  our  American  sons,  in  its  highest 
branches — at  least  of  poetry  and  inventive 
fiction ;  with  English  books  in  every  cottage ; 
with  the  Enfjlish  Bible  the  book  of  her  reH- 
gion.  She  is  receiving  with  every  packet  all 
the  products  of  our  mind — and  we  must  not 
deny  making  some  valuable  returns  in  the 
writings  of  her  Prescotts,  Irvings,  Bancrofts, 
Channings ;  America,  in  short,  is  an  England 
almost  without  a  Past — a  Past  at  the  furthest 
but  of  a  few  centuries ;  if  calculated  from 
her  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  Past  not 
of  one  century — though  assuredly,  if  it  had 
but  given  birth  to  Washington,  no  inglorious 
Past.  But  she  has,  it  must  seem,  a  Future 
(and  this  b  the  conclusion  from  Sir  Charles 
Lyell's  book)  which,  if  there  be  any  calcula- 
tion to  be  formed  on  all  the  elements  of 
power,  wealth,  greatness,  happiness — if  we 
have  not  fondly  esteemed  more  highly  than 
we  ought,  the  precious  inheritance  of  our  old 
English  institutions,  and  the  peculiar  social 
development  which  may  counteract  and 
correct,  at  least  for  a  long  period,  the  dan- 
gers inseparable  from  republican  politics — 
a  Future  which  might  almost  tempt  us  to 
the  sanguine  presumption  of  supposing,  in 
favor  of  this  Transatlantic  England,  an  ex- 
ception to  the  great  mysterious  law  of  Prov- 
idence— 

"  Prudens  futuri  temporis  exitum 
Caliginosa  nocte  premit  Deas.'* 

Boston  itself  forces  upon  us,  in  more  than 
one  point,  the  analogy  and  the  divergence  of 
England  and  America.  America  is  an  Eng- 
land without  a  capital,  without  a  London. 
A  London  she  could  not  have  had  without  a 
king,  without  an  aristocracy,  without  a  strong 
central  government,  without  a  central  legisla- 
ture, central  courts  of  law,  without  a  court, 
without  an  hereditary  peerage,  we  may  well 
add,  without  a  St.  Paul*s  and  a  Westminster 
Abbey.  It  is  singular,  but  it  is  both  signifi- 
cant and  intelligible,  that  Washington  is  the 
only  city  in  America  which  has  not  grown 
with  rapidity  : 

"  In  spite  of  some  new  public  edifices  built  in 
a  handsome  h'tyle  of  Greek  architecture,  we  are 
struck  with  the  small  progress  made  in  three 
years  since  we  were  last  here.  The  vacant 
spaces  are  not  filling  up  with  private  houses,  so 
that  the  would-be  metropolis  wears  still  the  air  of 
Bome  projected  scheme  which  has  failed." — vol. 
i  p.  265. 

The  cities  of  America  answer  to  our  great 
modem  commercial  towns,  Liverpool,  Man- 


chester, Birmingham.  Many  of  these  English 
towns  have  boasted  and  may  still  boast  of 
scientific  and  literary  circles,  to  which  have 
belonged  men  not  equal  perhaps  to  those  of 
whom  Boston  is  now  proud,  but  still — not- 
withstanding the  natural  flow  of  the  life- 
blood  to  the  heart,  the  gravitation  which 
draws  all  the  more  eminent  talent  to  Lon- 
don— of  deserved  name  and  estimation.  Yet 
Boston,  New  York,  perhaps  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  (New  Orleans  seems  to  stand 
by  itself,  with  some  faint  kindred  with  Paris) 
are,  though  not  the  capitals  of  the  Federa- 
tion, the  capitals  of  States.  Boston  in  one 
respect,  as  likewise  the  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  indeed  the  New  England 
States  in  general,  may  glory  in  one  distinc- 
tion, of  which  we  cannot  boast,  the  cheerful, 
unreluctant  submission  to  general  and  by  no 
means  light  taxation  for  the  purposes  of  pub- 
lic education.  We  have  before  us,  besides  Sir 
C.  Ly ell's  volumes,  a  report  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Education,  and  an  eloquent 
speech  of  the  late  most  highly  respected 
Minister  of  the  United  States  in  England, 
Mr.  Everett,  for  a  short  time  the  president 
of  Harvard  College,  near  Boston.  In  the 
main  facts  they  fully  agree : 

"The  number  of  public  or  free  schools  in 
Massachusetts  in  1845-6,  for  a  population  of 
800,000  souls,  was  about  500,  which  would  al- 
low a  teacher  for  each  twenty-five  or  thirty 
children,  as  many  as  they  can  well  attend  to. 
The  sum  raised  by  direct  taxation  for  the  wages 
and  board  of  the  tutors  and  for  fuel  for  the 
schools  is  upwards  of  $600,000,  or  120,000 
guineas,  [Mr.  Everett  states  the  amount  for  1848, 
at  $754,000,]  but  this  is  exclusive  of  all  expendi- 
ture for  school-houses,  libraries,  and  apparatus, 
for  which  otlier  funds  are  appropriated,  and 
every  year  a  great  number  of  newer  and  finer 
buildings  are  erected.  Upon  the  whole  about 
one  million  of  dollars  is  spent  in  teaching  a  popu- 
lation of  800,000  souls,  independently  of  the  sums 
expended  on  private  instruction,  which  in  the  city 
of  Boston  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  the  money 
levied  by  taxes  for  the  free  schools,  or  $260,000 
(£65,000.)  If  we  were  to  impose  a  school-rate 
in  Great  Britain,  bearing  the  same  proportion  to 
our  population  of  twenty-eight  millions,  the  tax 
would  amount  annually  to  more  than  seven  mil- 
lions sterling,  and  would  then  be  far  less  effective, 
owing  to  the  higher  cost  of  living  and  the  com- 
parative average  standard  of  income  among  pro- 
fessional and  official  men." — vol.  i.  p.  190. 

The  State  of  New  York,  it  appears,  is 
not  behind  Massachusetts;  the  population 
in  1845,  was  2,604,495.  The  schools  1 1,000. 
The  children  in  the  schools  for  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  year  807,200,  being  almost  one- 
third;  and  of  these  only  31,240  in  private 
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schools.  The  expenditure,  chiefly  raised  by 
rates,  $1,191,697,  equal  to  about  £250,000. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  discusses  at  some  length 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  universal 
acquiescence  in  the  duty  and  even  the  ne> 
cessity  of  providing,  at  so  large  a  cost  to  the 
whole  State,  this  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion: 

"^  During  my  first  visit  to  the  New  England 
States,  I  was  greatly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  by 
what  means  so  large  a  population  had  been 
brought  to  unite  great  earnestness  of  religrioas 
feeling  with  so  much  real  toleration.  In  seeking 
for  the  cause,  we  mast  go  farther  back  than  the 
common  schools,  or  at  least  the  present  improved 
state  of  popular  education ;  for  we  are  still  met 
with  the  question — How  could  such  schools  be 
maintained  by  tlie  State,  or  by  compulsory  assess- 
ments, on  so  liberal  a  footing,  in  spite  of  the 
fiinaticism  and  sectarian  prejudices  of  tne  vulgar  ? 
When  we  call  to  mind  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
early  Puritans — how  these  religionists,  who  did 
not  hesiUite  to  condemn  several  citizens  to  be 
publicly  whipped  for  denying  that  the  Jewish 
code  was  obligatory  on  Cfhristians  as  a  rule  of 
life,  and  who  were  fully  persuaded  that  they 
alone  were  the  chosen  people  of  God,  should  be- 
queath to  their  immediate  posterity  such  a  philo- 
sophical spirit  as  must  precede  the  orgranization 
by  the  whole  people  of  a  system  of  secular  educa- 
tion acceptable  to  all,  and  accompanied  by  the 
social  and  political  equality  of  religious  sects  such 
as  no  otiier  civilized  community  has  yet  achieved 
— this  certainly  is  a  problem  well  worthy  of  the 
study  of  every  reflecting  mind.  To  attribute  this 
national  characteristic  to  the  voluntary  system 
would  be  an  anachronism,  as  that  is  of  compara- 
tively modem  date  in  New  England  ;  besides  that 
the  dependence  of  the  ministers  on  their  flocks,  by 
transferring  ecclesiastical  power  to  the  multitude, 
only  gives  to  their  bigotry,  if  they  be  ignorant,  a 
more  dangerous  sway.  So  also  of  universal  suf- 
frage; by  investing  tlie  million  with  political 
power,  it  renders  the  average  amount  of  their  en- 
lightenment the  measure  of  the  liberty  enjoyed  by 
those  who  entertain  religious  opinions  diBspproved 
of  by  the  majority.  Of  the  natural  eflbcts  of  such 
power,  and  the  homage  paid  to  it  by  the  higher 
classes,  even  when  me  political  institutions  are 
only  partially  democratic,  we  have  abundant  ex- 
emplification in  Europe,  where  the  educated  of 
the  laity  and  clergy,  in  spite  of  their  comparative 
independence  of  the  popular  will,  defer  outwardly 
to  many  theological  notions  of  the  vulgar  with 
which  they  have  often  no  real  sympathy." — vol. 
i.  pp.  49, 50. 

Our  author  illustrates  largely  the  mutual 
toleration  which  prevails,  not  only  as  to  the 
great  j)urpose  of  the  common  education. 
Thus,  we  read  concerning  the  cheerful, 
smokeless  town  of  Portland,  the  principal 
city  of  Maine : 

*'  There  are  churches  here  of  every  religiouBde- 
YOIw  XyUL    KO.  L  t 


nomination  :  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Metho- 
dists, Free-will  Baptists,  Uuiversalists,  Unitarians, 
Episcopalians,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Quakers,  all 
living  harmoniously  together.  Tiie  late  governor 
of  the  State  was  a  Unitarian  ;  and  as  if  to  prove  the 
perfect  toleration  of  churches  the  most  opposed  to 
ench  other,  they  have  recently  had  a  Roman 
Catholic  governor.'* — vol.  i.  p.  48. 

Sir  Charles  is  disposed  to  attribute  great 
influence  in  this  change  of  the  staunch  ex- 
clusionists,  the  old  Puritan  settlers,  into  per- 
fect religious  cosmopolitans,  "  to  the  reaction 
against  the  extreme  Calvinism  of  the  Church 
first  established  in  this  part  of  America,  a 
movement  which  has  had  a  powerful  ten- 
dency to  subdue  and  mitigate  sectarian  bitter- 
ness. '  He  gives  us  some  curious  extracts 
(vol.  i.  pp.  53-5)  from  an  old  religious 
poem,  the  "  Day  of  Doom,"  written  by  one 
Michael  Wiggles  worth,  teacher  of  the  town 
of  Maldon,  New  England  In  this  strange 
homily  in  verse  the  extreme  Calvinlstic 
opinions  arc  followed  out  to  their  most  ap- 
palling conclusions  with  unflinching  fearless- 
ness ;  and  this  poem  was,  not  more  than 
seventy  years  ago,  a  school-book  in  New 
England.  We  forget  which  was  the  teacher, 
within  or  without  the  Church,  of  the  last 
century,  who  noted  in  his  diary  :  "  Enjoyed 
some  hours  comfortable  meditation  on  the 
infinite  mercy  of  God  in  damning  little 
babes !"  Of  this  race  was  our  poet,  who,  in 
his  picture  of  the  Last  Day,  has  this  group  : 

"  Then  to  the  bar  all  they  drew  near  who  died  in 
infancy. 
And  never  had,  or  good  or  bad,  effected  per- 
sonally"— 

Alleging  that  it  was  hard  for  them  to  suflier 
for  the  guilt  of  Adam  : 

"  Not  we,  but  he,  ale  of  the  tree  whose  fruit  was 
interdicted, 
Yet  on  us  all,  of  his  sad  fall,  the  punishment's 
inflicted." 

To  which  the  Judge  replies  that  none  can 
suffer  *'  for  what  they  never  did." 

"  But  what  you  call  old  Adam's  fall,  and  only  his 

trespass, 
You  call  ami:?s  to  call  it  his ;  both  his  and  yours 

it  was. 
He  was  designed  of  all  mankind  to  be  a  public 

head, 
A  common  root  whence  all  should  shoot ;  aii{|. 

stood  in  all  their  stead.*' 

With  more  to  the  like  effect — ^when 
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'^  The  glorious  King  thus  answering,  they  cease 
and  plead  no  longer, 
Their  consciences  mu8t  needs  confess  his  rea- 
sons are  the  stronffer." 

We  are  then  instructed  that  the  elect  mo- 
thers admitted  to  heaven  are  not  permitted 
to  be  disturbed  by  any  compassion  for  their 
babes  consigned  to  the  place  where 

— "  God's  vengeance  feeds  the  flame 
With  piles  of  wood  and  bnmstone  flood,  that  none 
can  quench  the  same." 

After  which  it  cannot  startle  us  to  hear  that 

"  The  godly  wife  conceives  no  grief,  nor  can  she 

shed  a  tear, 
For  the  sad  fate  of  her  dear  mate,  when  she  his 

doom  doth  hear."* 

*  Our  transatlantic  friends  need  not  suspect  us  of 
the  slightesft  wish  to  discompose  them  by  transcrib- 
ing a  few  of  Sir  C.  LyclVs  extracts  from  the  poet 
Wigglesworth,  who  died,  and  by  the  way  bad  a 
funeral  sermon  highly  eulogistic  preached  over  him 
by  the  celebrated  Cotton  Mather,  in  1710.  We  do 
not  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  **  Day  of  Doom" 
might  be  paralleled,  stanza  for  stanza,  from  hymn- 
books  of  more  recent  composition,  and  even  now 
current  in  old  England.  For  example,  we  have  on 
our  table  the  seventeenth  edition  of  the  Hymns  of 
Daniel  Herbert,  (2  vols.  Simkin  dt  Marshall.)  The 
preface  is  dated  1825,  and  the  poet  says, 

"  I  live  in  Sadbory,  that  dirty  place. 
Where  aie  a  few  ix>or  nonen  saved  by  grace." — ii.  p.  3. 

These  hymns  are  at  this  day,  we  believe,  chanted 
throughout  the  communion  of  our  Whitfield  Metho- 
dists. Imagine  a  Christian  congregation  singing 
"  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  Gkxl"  in  1849  such  strains 


"  God*ii  own  elect,  how  oft  they  fall,  a*  oflen  rtue  ania  ; 
Not  oae  diall  evi>r  fall  to  hell ;  for  Chri<  boie  all  tneir  dn  ; 
AHhoof h  he  fnlln  ten  times  a  day,  (which  of^en  is  the  case,) 
These  faUs  will  make  him  cry  to  God  to  hold  him  np  *by  ^race. 
Then,  oh  1    my  ivnil,  take  conrage  then  ;   thy  God  permits  all 

tlin; 
To  prove  that  he  hath  cho?ien  thee  for  everia»ting  bU«.'* — i.  pp. 
66,67. 

"  The  diins*  I  wonid  I  cannot  do,  because  the  fleidi  oppose. 
And  what  (  wonld  not  that  I  do,  thro'  these  my  carnal  foes  ; 
Bat  f^hall  Satan  ever  have  to  boast  of  one  that  fell  froia  grace  ? 
rd  tfll  the  man  that  dare  wv  w  he's  one  of  Satan's  race. 
If  one  miffht  fall,  then  nil  mi^ht  fall — bat  ah  !  (hat  cannot  be  ! 
Will  Jesus  lo.*2  the  soaU  he  Iqvod  from  all  eternity  t" — Ibid.,  p. 
liI9. 

*'  *Twas  mwpy  made  poor  PetfTP  monm  and  weep, 
For  Mercy  knv^w  he  was  a  cliown  nheen  ; 
'Twas  mc^y  fonnd  its  way  to  David's  heart, 
Thongh  he  was  fonnd  to  act  the  mnrderer's  part ! 
Ifo  was  a  she.'p  before  he  killed  Uriah, 

•Twas   poveri'ign    mercy   saved   him  from  heD-fire.'*— /Wd., 
p.  43. 

•*  Too  m:\ny  tm«t,  be  saved  th?y  must.  becan«>  of  their  b:?havior; 
Cliri^t  mu-t  bs  all.  or  none  at  all ;  he  won't  bo  half  a  Sa- 
viour."—/6tA,  p.  52. 


Again  (p.  92)— 


If  Jnms  i^  holy,  his  people  are  holy,  for  Christ  and  his  people 

are  on** : 
A»  Jehovah's  gift  in  the  coonsels  of  old,  ere  cieaUon'i  work 

was  begVBu*' 


"  Were  such  a  composition,"  proceeds  our 
author,  "  now  submitted  to  any  committee  of 
school  managers  or  teachers  in  New  England, 
they  would  not  only  reject  it,  but  the  most 
orthodox  amongst  them  would  shrewdly  sus- 
pect it  to  be  a  weak  invention  of  the  enemy, 
designed  to  caricature,  or  give  undue  promi- 
nence to,  precisely  those  tenets  of  the  domi- 
nant Calvinism  which  the  moderate  party 
ohject  to,  as  outraging  human  reason,  and 
as  derogatory  to  the  moral  attributes  of  the 
Supreme  Being."  No  doubt  it  is  the  inevita- 
ble tendency  of  these  extreme  Calvinistic 
opinions  to  produce  a  violent  revulsion.  Cal- 
vinism is  everywhere  the  legitimate  parent  of 
Unitarianism.  It  has  been  so  in  Calvin's  own 
city,  in  Geneva ;  it  has  been  so  in  England, 

In  another  of  these  hymns  we  read  {ib.  p.  8)— 

"  That  day  when  he  brings  all  the  nations  from  afar. 
When  <  aiaphas  and  Pilate  sliall  ftand  at  his  bar — 
The  Arian  will  tremble.  Socinians  will  qaake. 
For  he'll  plunge  such  as  those  in  tlie  fieiy  lake." 

Once  more,  (voL  iL  p.  1 25) — 

"  Read  then  PanPs  Epixtlen.  yon  rotten  Arrainian  ! 
You  will  not  find  a  passage  support  your  0{Mnion." 

But  why  go  80  far  as  to  the  Whitfield  Methodists 
or  1825  ?  Here  is  a  neat  little  volume  just  publish- 
ed in  London,  (Nisbet  <fe  Co.,  1849,)  entitled  *'  Evan- 
gelical Melodies"  the  author  of  which  professes 
himself  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
animated  by  a  fervent  desire  to  redeem  the  piano- 
forte and  the  poetry  of  Moore  and  Bums  from  the 
service  of  the  fivil  One ;  and  in  this  volume,  which 
probably  has  already  attained  g^at  circulation  and 
success  within  the  hills  of  mortality,  we  find  old 
fftvorites  of  younger  days  metamorphosed  in  cer^ 
tainly  a  most  astoimding  fashion.    For  example — 

'*  Tlie  Pilgrim  Boy  on  his  way  has  gone. 
In  the  path  of  Life  you'll  uid  him,"  ftc. — p.  13. 

"  Siuf ,  sing— if  music  desire 

Themes  that  with  ravixhing  raptnre  are  glowing, 
Burely  believi-rs  can  protfcr  her  lyre 
Themes  with  such  rapture  replete  to  o'erflowing,"  &c. — p.  18. 

"  Ah  !  think  it  not— the  notion 

No  wamnt  gleans  from  troth  and  fact — 
Tliat  to  this  cr?e<l  devotion 

Ilrings  Iawlcs»ne«  in  outward  act !" — p.  o6. 

"  Tt  is  not  an  act  at  a  moment  done. 
On  the  spur  of  some  one  oocanon. 
Can  attest  that  a  soul  has  k)st  or  won 
The  treavuTi'S  of  true  salvation." — p.  78. 

Campbell  too  has  his  share  in  the  pious  transmog- 
rification. 

"  Ye  siiirits  of  our  Fatlien 
Who  (instromentally) 
From  England's  chuKh  did  exorcise 
The  demon  Popery  !"  &c.— p.  108. 

But  Moore  is  the  staple,  and  we  hope,  if  ho  has 
not  seen  the  precious  little  tome,  that  this  incidental 
notice  of  it  may  both  gratify  and  edify  the  recluse 
of  Sloperton  Cottage : 
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it  has  been  so  in  America.  The  process  is 
simple,  and,  if  slow,  direct.  The  human 
mind  directly  it  sulfides  from  that  hi^h- 
wrought  agony  of  belief  which  trembles  be- 
fore and  submissively  adores  the  Calvinistic 
Deity,  can  no  longer  endure  the  presumption 
which  has  thus  harshly  defined,  and,  as  it 
were,  materialized  the  diTine  counsels ;  which 
has  hardened  into  ririd,  clear  dogma,  all 
which  must  be  unfatnomable  mystery.  It 
becomes  impatient  of  all  circumscripUon-  of 
the  spiritual  nature  as  of  the  moral  attributes 
of  the  Godhead.  All  other  dogmas  now  ap- 
pear as  purely  of  human  invention  as  those 
intolerable  dogmas  relating  to  predestination, 
election,  the  five  points,  with  their  hideous 
consequences.  Calvinism  has  already  snap- 
ped asunder  the  long  chain  of  traditionary 
theology,  and  contemptuously  cast  aside  its 
links.  No  restraint  remains ;  the  whole  doc- 
trinal system  of  older  Christianity  is  brbken 
up.  In  truth,  the  one  leading  thought 
throughout  that  school  of  powerful,  eloquent, 
and,  in  justice  we  cannot  but  add,  deeply  de- 
votional American  writers,  C banning,  Dewey, 
Norton,  is  the  abnegation  of  Calvinism ;  this 
is  the  key  to  all  their  doctrinal  system,  as 
far  as  they  have  any  system ;  without  this 
they  cannot  be  fairly  judged,  or  addressed 

*'  There  «  not  in  this  fallen  worid  Ksmn  mora  iweet 
Than  « that  when  the  Lord  in  the  doKt  we  meet"— p.  163. 

*'  Go  when  doty  calk  thee,"  frc— p.  148. 

**  Tee  I  Praiee  to  the  Lord  for  the  good  City  Bfurion."— p.  94. 

"The  Toioe  that  once  within  thefewalb  the  Goipel  trnmpct 
blew."— p.  179. 

*'  When  in  death  I  at  length  recline, ' 

This  mewage  bear  to  my  kindred  dear  1 
Tell  them  I  sought  upon  mce  divine 

Day  and  night  to  live  while  1  eojonmed  here. 
If  a  itone  on  my  grave  repoaee, 

I  pray  yon  upon  iti  nnfaoe  write — 
That  he  the  month  of  whom  grave  it  eloaee 

lleld  fnc^grace  priocipk»,  main  and  might." — p.  190. 

Our  own  feelings  of  respect  and  veneration  for  the 
prelate  latelj,  mostly  fitly  and  happily  advanced  to 
the  first  place  in  oar  national  hierarchy,  must  not 
prevent  us  from  addins  a  single  stave  after  Moore's 
well-known  tribute  to  his  illustrious  countryman,  the 
hero  of  Waterloo : 

"  While  History  the  record  waa  monmfnlly  keeping 
Of  all  that  fake  doctrine  had  done  in  oor  age, 
0*cr  her  ihoolder  Britannia  in  ndnea  leaned  weeping, 

Am  thoogh  ehe  wonld  weep  oat  the  tale  from  her  page. 
Bat  oh  !  what  a  tanahine— how  joyons  I  how  bright  1 
Dwpelled  on  the  instant  the  blosh  from  her  brow, 
When  ihe  mw  the  pen  write, 
In  letten  of  light, 
John,  Biahop  of  Cheater,  is  Archbishop  now  I"  &c. — p.  114. 

The  modest  author  of  this  work  is  anonymous. 
It  appears  firom  a  parody  on  John  Anderson  myJoe^ 
at  p.  90,  that  he  is  a  mercantile  gentleman,  and  is, 
or  once  was,  oonnected  in  worldly  fortunes  with  a 
devout  citlsen  named  «/afiet.  Whether  the  firm  was 
«  JcoetyBUfil  AOa,"  we  cannot  say. 


with  any  hope  of  success.  It  is  a  curious 
and  significant  fact,  that  exactly  the  same 
process  went  on  among  the  English  descend- 
ants of  the  Puritans,  though  in  far  more  un- 
favorable times,  in  times  dangerous  to  all 
religion,  and  under  auspices  less  likely  to 
maintain  any  hold  on  the  religious  mind. 
This  change  too  was  chiefly  in  our  great  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  towns,  which,  as 
we  have  observed,  are  our  nearest  types  of 
the  American  cities.  In  almost  all  these 
towns — if  not  the  actual  offspring,  the  growth 
of  our  rapid,  almost  sudden,  manufacturing 
prosperity — the  Church  of  England  was  at 
its  weakest.  A  single  parish-church,  in  gen- 
eral a  miserably  poor  vicarage,  saw  itself  al- 
most in  a  few  years  the  centre  of  a  vast  city. 
Many  of  the  master- manufacturers  were  of 
the  shrewd,  sober,  money-making  race  of  the 
old  Dissenters.  For  them,  as  they  grew  in 
intelligence  and  mingled  more  with  mankind, 
the  old  stem  Puritan  creed  became  too  nar- 
row. Then  arose  Priestley  and  his  school — 
we  could  follow  out  this  whole  history  with 
far  greater  closeness  and  particularity — but 
it  is  well  known  how  great  a  number  of  the 
old  Presbyterian  congregations  utterly  threw 
aside  the  old  Presbyterian  creed.  Calvinism 
found  refuge  chiefly  among  the  Whitfieldian 
Methodists,  where  it  still  broods  in  all  its  har- 
rowing darkness  ;  where  it  still  (it  is  but  jus- 
tice to  say)  is  crushing  manv  hard  hearts  in- 
to religious  belief ;  with  amiable  inconsisten- 
cy bringing  forth  from  that  iron  soil  a  large 
harvest  of  Christian  gentleness  and  love. 

As  to  the  United  States,  we  confess  that 
we  have  grave  doubts  whether  the  whole 
secret  of  this  mutual  toleration  is  not  in  the 
multiplicity  of  the  sects ;  in  the  weakness  of 
each  single  one  against  the  hostile  aggregate. 
But  after  all,  is  this  more  than  outward  re- 
conciliation, a  compulsory  treuty  in  which  all 
have  been  compelled  to  yield  up  to  the  com- 
mon use  the  neutral  ground  of  education,  be- 
cause no  one  has  such  a  superiority  of  force 
as  to  occupy  it  as  his  exclusive  possession  ? 
We  have  been  very  much  struck  by  a  passage 
from  a  sermon  by  a  writer  of  a  very  high 
order,  of  the  school  of  Channmg — in  some 
respects,  we  think,  his  superior — the  Rev. 
Orville  Dewey.  Dr.  Dewey  wants  perhaps 
some  of  that  almost  passionate  earnestness, 
that  copious  flow,  that  melting  tenderness, 
which  carries  away  the  reader  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  ;  but  he  is  a  more  keen  observer  of  hu- 
man nature,  writes  more  directly  to  what  we 
will  call  the  rational  conscience,  has,  with 
almost  equal  command  of  vigorous,  at  times 
nobly  sustained  language,  a  strong  and  prac- 
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tical  good  sense,  not  often  surpasaed  in  our 
common  literature.  If  suspected  as  a  reli- 
gious writer — (and  ■  we  may  observe  tliat 
whoever  wishes  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
real  tenets  of  the  American  Unitariaas  will 
find  in  his  writings  the  most  duliiKl  state- 
ment of  tbera) — as  an  ethical  writer,  as  an 
expositor  of  the  modes  of  moral,  social,  reli- 
gious thought  and  feeling  among  our  New 
England  kindred,  be  might  be  studied  with 
great  advantage.  In  a  very  remarkable  ser- 
mon On  Auocialiotu,  (Dewej's  Works,  p. 
269,)  we  read : 

■>  With  re^rd  to  those  grest  asaoclstions  de- 
nominated religioiiE  sectit,  I  Tear  that  the  case  in- 
volves no  less  peril  to  the  mentsl  independeiice  of 
our  people.  I  allow  that  the  multiplicity  of  sects 
in  this  country  is  some  bond  for  their  mutoal  for- 
bearance and  freedom ;  bat  the  stren^  and  re- 
pose of  a.  great  establishment  are,  in  some  re- 
spects, more  favorable  to  private  tibertr.  If  less 
hvor  is  shown  to  those  without,  there  ia  usually 
more  IJberalily  to  those  within.  It  is  in  the  pro- 
tected soil  of  great  establishments  that  the  germs 
<>t  every  great  reform  in  the  Church  have  quietly 
taken  root.  For  myself,  if  I  were  ever  to  pennit 
mj  liberty  to  be  compromlBod  by  such  eonsidrra- 
tiont,  I  would  rather  take  my  clwnce  in  the  bosom 
of  a  great  nationsl  religion  than  amidsl  the  jealous 
eyes  of  smell  and  conteuding  sects,  and  I  think  it 
will  be  found  that  a  more  li^ral  and  catholic  the- 
ology hiO  always  pervaded  establisbmenls  than  the 
bodies  of  dissenters  from  them.  Nay,  I  much 
doubt  whether  intolerance  itself  in  such  countries, 
in  Bogland  and  Germany  for  instance,  has  ever 
gone  to  the  length  of  Jewish  and  Samaritan  ex- 
closion  that  has  sometimes  been  practised  among 
DR.  In  saying  this,  I  am  not  t)ie  enemy  of  dis- 
■ent :  nor  do  1  deny  that  it  is  often  the  offspring 
t^  freedom.  It  certuinly  is  tlie  usual  condition  of 
progress.  But  this  I  say,  that  dissent  sometimes 
Dinds  stronger  chains  than  it  broke,  and  this  is 
eepeciallv  apt  to  be  the  case  for  a  time  when  sev- 
eral rival  and  contending  seels  spring  from  the 
general  freedom.  Then  the  parent  principle  is 
often  devoured  by  its  own  children." 

Fai  eft  el  ab  hosle  doceri.  These  are  wise 
words,  of  the  wisdom  drawn  from  experi- 
ence. We  need  not  obscr\-e,  that  even  under 
the  broad  shade  of  our  establishment  opinions 
such  as  those  of  Mr.  Dewey  would  of  course 
find  no  repose;  but  we  recommend  this  line 
of  thought  to  those  who  have  long  been 
jnnrmuring  in  secret,  and  are  now  openly 
clamoring  for  the  dissolution  of  Church  and 
State,  which,  if  it  means  anything,  must 
mean  the  abrogation  of  our  EstabUsbment. 
These  lealots  can  hardly  suppose  that  they 
are  to  unite  the  perfect  independence  of  self- 
government  with  the  privileges  of  a  natjonal 
church ;  that  the  Anglican  Churcli  ia  to  re- 
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lain  the  endowments,  the  glebes,  titbea,  es- 
tates, rights,  honora,  when  it  is  no  longer  the 
Church  of  England,  The  Pope,  it  seems,  is 
now  to  be  put  on  the  voluntaiy  system ;  let 
us  wait  the  result  before  we  reduce  our  own 
clergy  to  that  state,  of  something  far  worse 
than  poverty,  subserviency  to  their  congre- 
gations. Break  up  the  Establishment — 
which,  we  repeat,  must  be  the  inevitaUe 
consequence  of  the  severance  from  the  State 
— And  what  a  Cadmean  army  of  aecta,  not 
yet  compelled  as  in  America,  and  wearied 
out  into  mutual  toleration !  What  a  wild 
din  of  controversy!  Poor  Charity,  where 
wilt  thou  find  refuge,  but  in  thy  nadve 
heaven  ? 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  is  no  leas  at  a  loss  to 
reconcile  the  excellent  and  universal  N'ew 
England  system  of  education  with  the  out- 
bursts of  fanaticism,  of  which  the  latest,  the 
most  ludicrous,  and  in  some  respects  most 
deplorable,  waa  what  is  called  the  Millerite 
movement.  The  leader  of  this  sect,  one 
Miller,  taught  that  the  millennium  would 
come  to  pass  on  the  23d  of  October,  1844 
— the  year  before  our  author  revisited  Bos- 
ton. He  has  many  whimsical  stories  of  the 
proselytes.  Some  would  not  reap  tbeir 
harvest ;  it  was  mocking  of  Providence  to 
store  up  useless  grain ;  some  gave  their 
landlord  warning  that  be  was  to  expect  no 
more  rent.  There  were  shops  for  the  sate 
of  white  robes.  A  tabernacle  was  built  out 
of  plunder  cruelly  extorted  from  simple  girls 
and  others,  for  the  accommodation  of  be- 
tween two  thousand  and  three  thousand, 
who  were  to  meet,  pray,  and  "  go  up  "  at 
Boston.  As  the  building  was  only  to  last  a 
short  time,  but  for  the  interference  of  the 
magistrates,  who  compelled  the  erection  of 
walls  of  more  provide  nee- despising  solidity, 
their  Last  Day  might  have  come  to  many  of 
these  poor  people  sooner  than  they  e:ipect- 
ed.  But  oh  the  fate  of  human  things  !  In 
the  winter  of  1845  Sir  Charles  and  Lady 
Lyell  saw  in  this  same  tabernacle,  now 
tumed  into  n  theatre,  the  profane  stage-play 
of  Macbeth,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean, 
where  Hecate's  "  Now  I  mount  and  now  1 
Qy,"  reminded  some  of  the  audience  of  the 

ner  use  of  the  building. 

I  observed,"  proceeds  the  travellor,  "  to  one 
ly  New  England  friends,  that  the  nnmbcr  of 
Uillerilc  proselytes,  and  also  the  fact  that  tite 
prophet  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Joseph  Smiili. 
could  reckon  at  the  lowest  psliniato  sixty  Ihoii- 
aand  followers  inlhe  United  tJbilt's,  and,  according 
to  some  accounts,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand, did  not  argue  much  in  favor  of  the  working 
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lu  of  nalioul  edncation.  'Ab  for  the 
,'  he  replied,  'fou  must  bear  in  miod 
were  lurgeXj  recruited  froni  the  manu- 

districts  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
jpean  emigranta  recently  arrived.  They 
vn  chiefly  from  an  illiterate  dies  of  the 

Btates,  where  society  is  in  its  radeat 
The  progiCBS  of  the  Millerites,  bow- 
ragh  confined  to  a  fraction  of  the  popa- 
lecti  Dudoahtedly  maeh  discredit  od  the 
al  and  religious  training  in  New  Eng- 
t,  since  the  year  1000,  when  all  Chris- 
eliered^that  the  world  was  to  come  to 
lere  have  never  been  wanting  interpre- 
iphecy,  who  have  confidently  assigned 
ei  date,  and  one  near  at  hand,  for  the 
n.  Yoar  Faber  on  the  Prophecies,  and 
(B  of  Croly,  and  even  some  articles  in 
fl  a]  Quarterly  Review,  helped  for  a 
Sep  up  this  spirit  here,  and  make  it 
Ifl.  But  the  Mi  llerite 'movement,  like 
t  exhibition  of  the  Holy  Coat  at  Treves, 

much  to  open  men's  minds ;  and  the 

made  of  late  to  check  this  bnalical 
:,  have  advanced  the  cause  of  truth.' 
Other  apoloffists  observed  to  me,  that 
la  a  part  of  the  population  was  very 
even  the  well-edacated  would  occasion- 
cipate  in   fanatical   movements;     Tor 

enthnsiaem,    being    very  contagions, 

a  famine-fever,  which  firat  attacks 
0  are  starving,  but  afterwards  infects 
Jie  healthiest  and  best-fed  individuals 
hole  coniniunity.'  This  explanation, 
and  ingenious  as  it  may  appear,  is,  I 

lallacy.  If  they  who  have  gone 
cboot  and  college,  and  have  been  for 
he  habit  of  listening  to  preachera,  be- 
rictims  of  popular  fanaticism,  it  uroves 
'ever  accomplished  and  learnea  they 
beir  reasoning  powers  have  not  been 
,  their  underatandingB  have  not  been 

they  have  not  been  trained  in  habits 
r  and  thinking  for  themselves ;  in  fact, 
ll-edncated.  Instead  of  being  told  that 
daty  carefully  to  investigate  historical 
<>r  themselvei,  and  to  cherish  an  inde- 
ame  of  mind,  they  have  probably  been 
p  to  think  that  a  aocile,  submisEive,  and 
deference  to  the  authority  of  church- 
le  highest  merit  of  a  Christian.  The^ 
apa  ward  mach  about  the  pride  of  phi- 
nd  how  all  human  learning  is  a  snare, 
a  connected  with  religion  they  have 
itomed  blindly  to  resign  themselves  to 
tee  of  others,  and  hence  are  prepared 
lenuelves  up  to  the  influence  of  any 
loder  to  superior  sanctity,  who  is  a 
thnsiast  than  themselves. — vol.  i.  pp. 

arles  Lyell,  we  sec,  argues  that  this 
y/.  To  a  certain  extent  it  may  be 
we  Tentore-  to  say  that  no  culture, 
careful  and  general,  of  the  reason, 
tion,  the  most  intellectual  and  aya-  i 
will   ever   abeolutely  school   Uie  I 


world  ont  of  religious  fanaticism.  What 
was  the  rank — what  had  been  the  educatioQ 
of  some  of  the  believers  in  Mr.  Edward 
Irring  and  the  unknown  tongues  ?  Man 
cannot  live  on  intellect  alone  ;  there  are 
other  parts  of  his  moral  being,  his  imagina- 
tion, his  feelings,  his  rtiligioue  nature,  which 
in  certain  constitutions,  under  certain  cir- 
cunutancea,  will  be  liable  to  excess.  Where 
there  is  life,  there  will  be  at  times  too  much 
blood ;  where  there  is  not  utter  torpor, 
energy  in  accesses  too  highstrung  and  un- 
controllable;  without  religions  apathy,  there 
must  at  times  be  religious  eccentricity.  We 
go  further,  we  cannot  wish  it  otherwise  ;  wa 
think  that  here,  too,  we  see  the  divine  wis- 
dom and  goodness.  We  would  wish  all 
mankind  to  be  cultivated  to  the  height  of 
ihoT  reason ;  we  would  desire  that  all  might 
be  capable  of  comprehending  as  familiar 
things  the  great  truths  of  philosophy.  We 
have  the  supreme  contempt  for  those  who 
would  limit  philosophy  in  her  inquiries  br 
narrow  views  of  religion  ;  who  (for  example) 
would  lose  sight  of  this  plain,  irrefragable 
fact,  that  where  there  is  one  passage  in  the 
Old  Testament,  according  to  ila  rigid  literal 
interpretation,  which  comes  into  collision 
with  the  principles  of  geology,  there  are 
twenty  which  must  be  forced  out  of  the 
meaning  which  they  bore  when  they  were 
written,  before  they  can  be  made  to  agree 
with  the  Newtonian  astronomy.  We  are 
content,  with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  our  geological  deans  among  ourselves, 
with  Dr.  Wiseman  among  Roman  Catholics, 
and  with  Dr.  Pye  Smith  among  the  Dissent- 
ers, to  seek  the  history  of  man  in  the  Bible 
intended  for  man.  We  would  place  geolo- 
gists, like  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  on  that  serene 
eminence,  where  all  who  are  conscious  that 
they  seek  truth,  and  truth  alone,  hnve  a 
right  to  take  their  seat  far  above  the  tow 
murmurs  of  those  who,  setting  the  sacred 
Scriptures  and  modem  science  at  issue  with 
each  other,  show  their  want  of  profound 
and  sober  knowledge  of  both ;  we  would 
leave  the  dean  of  York  to  that  befitting 
answer,  which  we  trust  he  will  receive — si- 
lence. But  this  before  us  is  a  question 
entirely  different,  and  to  be  judged  on  differ- 
ent principles.  We  believe  that  the  irregu- 
larity of  those  individuals,  or  even  of  those 
sects  of  minds,  which  diverge  into  folly,  into 
extravagance,  into  fanaticism,  is  the  price 
which  we  pay  for  those  irregularly  great 
minds  which  are  the  glories  and  the  bene- 
factors of  mankind,  the  creators,  the  in- 
venloia,  the  (niginal  impellers,  in  all  great 
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worka  mi^  mov<;iDefjU>  iu  our  ruoe — ^tlie  great  uoraspecting  reader   might  indeed  peruse 

fincit,  artibtt,  patriuU,  pljLllMitLxopu>ti»»  even  almost  rolnmes  of  Ch&mmig^s  wridzigs  with- 

pJbilotkf^pi^tfrfe.     Our  vUU/u  tA  4)ducaUoii«  we  out   diBcorering  bie  peculiar  opxnioos.     Sir 

coultsM,  ib  rather  tlial  of  Milloo,  wbicL  Sir  Charles  Ljell  himself,  howerer,  has  inserted 

Charlt.-fe  i>y*-)i/  we  are  inc lined  to  thinks  haa  this  significant  caution  : 

jud;^«:d  (p.  vyi)  u^irn  (torn  the  report   of 

^ohiiton,   tliuu   from   a«;tual    i^tud/  of  that  *^  Bot  I  should  mislead  mj  readers  if  I  gave 

lioblt;  tr«ralii4'  add/ebM^d   Uj  Master  Samwd  ^^^^OJ  ^o  underbtand  thil   they  could    frequent 

lUriiiij.      Science,  indeed,  finds  a  phice  in  c*^«rche«  of  this  denomiintioo  wit^  risk  of 

that    all  iri«bra4;i«;^    system,   but  rather  an  ?«ne«»D^  »*ving  ^ir  fedm 

I            '«y'"''»'if    y.i^wi,    vut  lAvucf  MI  u,g  ijoctnnes  tlicT  have  been  Uught  to  reverence 

early  and   su  Wdinatr^  one ;   vouth  are  to  t,^,^  .lightiDgfy,  or  even  with  contempt.    On 

rise  at  length,  having  left  "  all  these  thmga  one  occasion,  (and  it  was  the  only  one  in  my  ca- 

behiud/'  Uj  the  height  and  summit  of  human  periencej  1  was  taken,  when  at  Boston,  to  bear 

wisdoni .  an  eminent  Unitarian  prescber  who  was  prevented 

by  illness  from  officiating,  and  bis  place  was  sup- 

**  Wh4'ij  all  tJ»ese  eitiploymenU  (not  merely  plied  by  a  self-satisfied  young  man,  who,  having 

natursl  |>hilos';pliy,  which  MilU/ii  treats  as  almost  talked  dogmatically  on  points  contested  by  many 

eWui<t*Htsry,  hut  even  |x>liUc«,  jurisprudence,  and  a  rationaCst,  made  it  clear  that  he  commiseiated 

the«/lotfy,)  are  well  ciinquered,  tlien  will  those  tiie  weak  minds  of  those  who  sdbered  to  articles 

e\uiU't$  hibii>ri«j«,  iK-roic  poeiiiH,  and  Altic  tra^e-  of  fadth  rejected  by  his  church.    If  this  too  com- 

dlmi  of  siiitfelic'Ht  srid  nioi»l  royal  argument,  with  mon  method  of  treating  theological  subjects  be 

all  tim  fsinous  |K>liti(;sl  orstioiitf,  oHer  themselves ;  iJl^uilculated  to  convince  or  conciliate  dissentients, 

which,  if  they  were  not  only  read,  but  some  of  it  ig  equally  reprehensible  from  ito  tendency  to 

tliem  tfot  hy  momoryr,  snd  solemnly  pronounced  engender,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  assent,  a 

with  right  action  and  grsc<»,  s«  iiii|{ht  be  Uught,  Pharisaical  feeling  of  self-gratulstion  that  they 

would  tfMlui*  tlu»m  «vi'ii  with  the  spirit  of  Demos-  are  not  as  other  sectarians  are." — vol.  ii.  p.  347. 
lliaiis^  or  Ciruro,  Kuripides  or  Hophocles.** — Of 

IJduraiiun.  MUUnd  Pro»e  Wuxki.  q^^  difficulty  m  turning  to  other  topics  is 

,.f     ,          1     1.    I                   1           n  to  know  where  to  pause  for  discussion.     We 

Wo  huvo  dwelt  lonir  enouirh   on   these  .   i                  r   •     r            v    •**•       a^ 

..    /    V|        1    ,1     ^          ?i          t  n  cannot,  however,  refram  from  submittmg  to 

HUnJt^cts :   thouirh  there  are  others  of  the  *,     ,  -j      *•       *i.      * JS,v^^ 

J     ,*.      •}..          ,      1,     ...     ..  our  readers    consideration  the  strong  good 

Name  cliiss  111  which  we  should  wish  to  lom  •*i.    i  •  i.  u                          e  *i^  ™«* 

.             M    u*    /ii     I        •     .  .  ii    *i       1    I  sense  with  which  he  exposes  one  of  the  great 

issue  with  Hir  Churlfs;  in  truth,  the  whole  ,                        n          *^       r  *u     •  « ^?«ku 

,^.,     ,      ,            ii     1  •  I         1      i*      •  dangers,  as  well  as   one  of  the  mevitabie 

twelfth  d.aj,U.r.  ..a  the    UKhcr  education  in  ^  J     '^  republican  institutions-of  institu- 

Now  KnKland.  and  all  tho  «  eat  .jueHtions  j^^^  ^^  ^  ^      „            ^^  ^^^,^             ^ 

MthU'l  Hr..o  out  ..f  that  ,.n  nal  controvorsy.  ^    g         .     ^     /     ,        democra^y-that 

wou  .1  ,o.,u.,o  a  nuinbcM-  of  our  Journa  to  ^^j  ,     ^          ,       J    the  "  ostracism   of 

UoU.    Uul  t  would  botlu^Koate^^^^^^^^^^  ,^„    ^  ^  ^^  ^^e  lesson  on  the  jealous 

to  a  work,  the  ohiirm  of  which  is  its  ferti  e  ...           f     j                     *    .      J^^  ai,^ 

mui   .vor-changiuK   varioty,  to  give  undua  nipatience  of  .  democracy  as  to  trustmg  the 

,    **   **   1        J  *     •         r\  h*^t  power  out  of  their  own  hands  ;  on  their 

IirtmiuuMioo  to  one  omss  of  topics.     On  one  -K        -   .,          ,     .             ,   i'^*-«»«*^ 

ilndrcd  point  ulono  wo  ,u^  biund  to  touch  """P'T  °J  *•»«  ^^^  ^™«  *".^  legitmiate 

briellv  and  omnluuioally.  and  thia  in  jusUco  P-f^nties  for  pubhc  order,  and  for  a  w«e 

T     *\          •.     '         _.    *  I.   I -.o   ...*:i.««:x«  judgment  on  the  public  welfare — we  mean 

to    the   wnlor,  as    rt^gurds  his  esUnmUon  J,^t*.rtv  .«.?  A\J^.i\. 

an\ong  ounior 
aaortbe  to  Sir 
ooui-so   with  the 


»      **     I.         1  '      1.     I     1      .u  »      ijuoto  the  whole  of  a  verv  msiniotive  con- 

at  l^si.  Ihvv*^  known  ,«  KnsUnd:  tho.r  ,!,«,^,ion  botween  Sir  Chiles  and  a  leading 
ohwt  ,»r,aoher*  ;hv  men  .x.  gr^t  eUiuonoo.    ,^^^.^,^  ^  M;u<saohu*ctt*.     This   c^ndemaS 

and  H  »■»  ih«^>r  v>rU»wrv  and  avv»w<'d  systom    ^^j   .^^  ^f.^ 

U»  exvlttdi)  »HUUrv>\<>m*l  subjecu  frvun  iheir  * 

t^ohm^*  ;  Ihev  dw^M  .>n  the  gnvil  truths  on  ,  ^.^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  representative*,  whether  in 
whKh  all  i^hn>twiw  arv  a^jrvt^ :  they  do  ^^  Suie  l-j^i^laiuiw,  oTin  Coc^rtv-^  rvwive*  a 
IK^  *ormxW  to  us^v  without  iHunment  or  ex-  ^  certain  sum  daily  when  on  dwtv.  lie^des  more* 
uboMlk'tii  fAW^rwbk"  to  their  own  Yiew«»  the  .  Om^q  fooagh  ttav^e^inir  mccier  Ifkv  eanrinr  him  to 
eoi|Mao«i  )4uni^d^ok^  €4*  iIm  Scriptiuv.  Tlie  ;  ha  poel  and  hMne  again.  Ia*<iw»j:^*a     * 
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berefare,  the  people  consider  Iliemselvn  as  pat- 
tms  who  are  giviDgawa;  n  place ;  and  if  an  opu- 
ent  man  offera  himself,  they  ere  disposed  lo  Bay, 
You  have  enougb  already,  let  as  help  some  one 
It  good  as  yoQ  who  needs  IL'  " 

Sir  C.  Lyell  adds : 

"During  my  anbeequent  stay  in  New  England 
E  often  conversed  with  men  of  tlie  working  claaaea 
n  tbe  same  sabject,  and  invariably  found  tliat 
Ibey  had  madij  up  their  mind  lliaC  it  was  not  de- 
nr^e  to  chooee  representatiTea  from  (he  wealth- 
ieat  claae.  ■  The  rich,'  they  say, '  have  lesj 
pathj  with  our  opjnioDB  and  feelings',  lovi 
■     ande      '      ■■       "  ■■ 


"E 


la  go  shoaling,  fishi  ng,  and 
ling;  keep  hospitable  houses,  and  are  inaccesailile 
■Hu  wo  want  lo  talk  with  them,  at  all  hours,  and 
tell  them  houi  ue  iciiA  thrm  to  vole.'  1  once  aaked 
a  party  of  New  England  tradesmen  whether,  if 
Or.  B.,  already  an  eminent  public  man,  came  into 
a  large  fortune  ihrough  bis  wife,  bs  might  roon 
be  expected,  be  would  stand  a  worse  cljance  than 
befi>re  of  being  sent  to  Congreaa.  The  qneation 
gB*e  rise  to  a  discnsaion  amont;  themselves,  and 
al  lait  they  assured  me  that  they  did  not  think  bin 
acceasion  to  a  fortune  would  do  him  any  hann. 
U  clearly  never  slruck  them  as  poasible  that  it 
conid  do  him  any  good,  or  aid  his  chance  of  suc- 

"  The  chief  motive,  I  apprehend,  of  preferring 
a  poorer  candidate.  Is  (he  aesire  of  reducing  the 
■embers  of  tlieir  legialalure  to  mere  delegates. 
A  licb  man  would  be  apt  to  have  an  opinion  of 
kit  own,  to  be  unwilling  to  make  a  sacnbce  of  hia 
fine  agency;  he  would  not  always  idenlify  him- 
«elf  with  the  majority  of  hia  electors,  condescend 
lo  become,  like  the  wiresof  tbe  electric  telegraph, 


of  tbe  multitude.  That  there  is,  besides, 
jealousy  of  snpeiior  wealth,  especially  in  the  lesx 
edacAted  districts  and  newer  States,  I  satisfied 
myself  in  the  course  of  my  tour;  but  in  regard  to 
tmj,  we  must  also  bear  in  mind,  on  the  other 
kand,  that  they  who  elevate  lo  distinction  one  of 
thrir  own  class  in  society,  have  sometimes  to 
■cbieTe  a  greater  victory  over  that  pasaioQ  than 
wiwn  they  confer  the  aame  favor  on  one  who  oc- 
cupies already,  by  virtueof  great  riches,  a  higiier 
position."— Tol.  i.  pp.  97-99. 

America,  like  some  of  the  old  Greek  re- 
publics, will  need  a  lav  to  compel  her  best 
neo  to  take  a  part  in  her  affairs. 

"  The  great  evil  of  universal  sufirage  is  the  ir- 
resistible temptation  it  aSbrda  to  a  needy  Fet  of 
idventurers  to  make  politics  a  trade,  and  to  devote 
ill  their  time  to  agitation,  electioneering,  and  flat- 
tering tiie  passions  of  the  multitude.  The  natural 
atisiocracy  of  a  republic  consixts  of  the  most  cm- 
iitent  men  in  Ihe  liberal  professions — lawyers, 
divines,  and  physicians  of  note,  mcrcliants  In  ex- 
tensive busmese,  literary  and  scienti&c  men  of 
celebrity ;  and  men  of  all  ihene  classes  are  apt  to 
■St  too  nigh  ft  value  on  their  time  to  be  willing  tc 


engage  in  the  strife  of  elections  perpetually  goin? 
iin,  and  in  which  they  expose  tiiemsclves  to  muc" 
calumny  and  accusations,  whicli,  however  an* 
rounde<],are  professionallv  injurious  to  tliem.  The 
richer  citizens,  who  might  be  more  independent 
■if  such  attack?,  love  their  eaiie  or  their  books,  and 
from  indolence  often  abandon  the  field  to  t)ic  more 
iffnorant  -,  but  1  met  with  many  optimists  who  de- 
clared that  whenever  the  country  is  tlireatcned 
with  any  great  danger  or  disgrace,  there  is  a 
fight-mioded  majority  wliose  energies  ran  be 
roused  effectively  into  aclion.  Nevertheless,  the 
«acri(iceB  required  on  such  occaKlonn  lo  work  upon 
ihe  popular  mind  are  bo  great  that  the  tield  is  in 
danger  of  being  left  open  on  all  ordinary  occasions 
10  tlie  demagogue." — vol.  i.  p.  101. 

The  second  volume  gives  the  comic  side 
of  this  serious  evil— its  actual  workings  on 
ihe  verge  of  civilized  society  ; 

"  1  heard  many  auecdolen.  when  oaHoclaling 
with  small  proprietors  in  Alabama,  which  con- 
vinced me  that  envy  has  a  mucli  nnker  growth 
among  the  aristocratic  democracy  of  a  newly  sei- 
zed Rlave  Stale  than  in  any  part  of  New  England 
which  I  visited,  I  can  scarcely  conceive  the  08- 
traclbm  of  wealth  or  superior  at'niiim^nts  being 
sarried  farther.  Let  a  eenlleman  who  has  mode 
a  fortune  at  the  l>ar,  in  Mobile  or  elsewhere,  set- 
Lie  in  some  reijred  part  of  the  newly  clfHrcd  coun- 
try, his  fences  iire  pulled  down,  and  Ijiscaiile  left 
Lo  Blray  in  tlio  woods,  and  various  depredations 
commiiicJ,  not  by  thieves,  for  none  of  his  property 
is  carried  away,  but  by  neighbors  wl.o,  kiKiwing 
notliing  of  him  personally,  have  a  v  ill  ••nrjeii  lousy  of 
his  riches,  and  lake  fur  granted  thnt  his  pri^c  must 
he  great  in  proportion.  In  a  recent  election  for 
Clarke  county,  tlio  popninr  candidtiic  admiiled 
the  upright  character   and   high  {|ualifieatiflns  of 


trust.  '  A  rich  man,'  he  said, '  cannot  sympathize 
with  the  poor.'  Even  the  anecdolcs  I  heard, 
which  may  have  been  mere  inventions,  convinced 
me  how  intcnee  was  ihia  feeling.  One,  who  had 
for  some  time  held  a  eeat  in  the  leffislature,  find- 
ing himself  in  a  new  canvass  deserted  by  inanv 
of  hia  former  supporters,  observed  tluit  he  had  al- 
ways voted  stricliy  according  lo  his  instructions. 
'  Do  you  think,'  answered  a  former  partisan, 
'  (hat  ihey  would  vote  for  you  aficr  your  danghter 
came  to  the  ball  in  them  hAincsT  flisdaugliler, 
in  fact,  having  been  at  Mobile,  had  had  a  dress 


were,  with  the  aristocracy  of  the  rily,  setting  it- 
self up  above  the  demoergcy  of  the  pinc-w<Mds. 
In  the  new  eettlcmenis,  there  the  fmall  proprie- 
tors, or  farcners,  are  keenly  jeabu.'s  of  thriving 
lawyers,  mercliaiits,  and  capitalists.  One  of  the 
candidates  for  a  county  in  Alabama  confessed  lo 
me  that  he  had  thought  it  good  policy  to  go  every- 
where on  foot  when  soliciting  vole>',  though  he 
could  have  commanded  a  horse,  and  tlic  distancea 
were  great.  That  Ihe  young  lady  whose  »  fa- 
ings"  1  have  alluded  to  had  been  ambitiously  in 
the  faabion  I  mako  no  doubt ;  for  my  wife  fouod 


^  ,     .    ,     ,  Ciin^pb-  I'.'-j  Li:>.  is  ?!:■:■  wii;:;  the  vilL-;  .:f  un- 

•"  ■    .;   .".  ■  •  ■  .  -^\-    -'■— . -'^'—    '■— '-t^i  -ijt'.cd  .v.-'-::..':i:r«:Tizc:-u<  z-i<r\ui'-,r^r.    W^.  have 

'..ij..'  ....  .  .  .w.  ^.-  .■  ^  -_-......       _.  .*e,i*  b«i.les  m.ir.v  r-U'es   :i  ::"*i.^  drrSi^r-tioQ  ol 

:;.  w  -.   i  *■.  ..;  ;   :..    :.-    :,-.-.:  ,.-:h:  ^^^[^^.v.  w^i^h^:^^:-^^»r  Sir  Ch.irlr^'b^holdi 
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tbere  had  been  a  bloody  iight  with  the  Choctows 
and  Chickasaws,  and  I  was  told  how  many  In- 
dians had  been  slaughtered  there,  and  how  the 
preMent  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  was  the  last 
Htrvivor  ff  those  who  had  won  the  halite.  The 
memory  of  General  Jackson  is  quite  idolized  here. 
It  was  enough  for  him  to  give  public  notice  as  he 
passed,  that  he  should  hare  great  pleasure  in 
meeting  his  friends  at  a  given  point  on  a  given 
day,  and  there  was  sure  to  be  a  muster  of  several 
hundred  settlers,  armed  with  rifles,  and  prepared 
for  a  fight  with  6000  or  7000  Indians/'— vol.  ii. 
p.  65. 

'niis  cause  of  General  Jackson's  popular- 
ity is  quite  new  to  us.  Macon  is  now  a  con- 
^erable  town. 

"I  often  rejoiced,  in  this  excursion,  that  we 
had  brought  v^  servants  with  us  from  England, 
•o  strong  is  ihe  prejudice  here  against  what  they 
terai  a  white  body-servant.    Besides,  it  would  be 
anieasonable  to  expect  any  one,  who  is  not  riding 
hit  own  hobby,  to  rough  it  in  the  backwoods.    In 
mamr  houses  I  hesitated  to  ask  for  water  or  tow- 
^  for  fear  of  giving  oflfense,  although  the  yeo- 
man with  whom  I  lodged  for  the  night  allowed 
me  to  pay  a  moderate  charge  for  my  accommoda- 
tioo.    Nor  could  I  venture  to  beg  any  one  to  rub 
a  thick  coat  of  mud  off  my  boots  or  trowsers,  lest 
I  should  be  thought  to  reflect  on  the  members  of 
the  fiimily,  who  had  no  idea  of  indulging  in  such 
refinements  themselves.    I  could  have  dispensed 
cheerfully  with  milk,  butter,  and  other  such  luxu- 
ries ;  but  I  felt  much  the  want  of  a  private  bed- 
room.   Very  soon,  however,  I  came  to  regard  it 
as  no  small  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  Iiave  even  a 
bed  to  myself.    On  one  occasion,  when  my  host 
had  humored  my  whims  so  far  in  regard  to  pri- 
ncy,  I  felt  almost  ashamed  to  see,  in  conse- 
^vepce,  a  similar  sized  bed  in  the  same  room,  oc- 
cupied by  my  companion  and  two  others.    When 
[related  these  inconveniences  afterwartis  to  an 
Bpiscopal  clergyman,  he  told  me  that  the  bishop 
ind  some  of  bis  clergy,  when  they  travel  through 
heae  woods  in  summer,  and  the  lawyers,  when 
Ml  .the  circuit  or  canvassing  for  votes  at  elections, 
Imve,  in  addition  to  these  privations,  to  endure 
ht  bites  of  countless  musquitoes,  fleas,  and  bugs, 
M)  that  I  had  great  reason  to  congratulate  myself 
hat  it  was  now  so  cold.    Moreover,  there  are 
lartiea  of  emigrants  in  some  of  these  woods, 
fbere  women  delicately  brought  up,  accustomed 
0  be  waited  on,  and  with  infants  at  the  breast, 
nay  now  be  seen  on  their  way  to  Texas,  camping 
rat,  ahhongh  the  ground  within  their  tent  is  often 
oaked  with  heavy  rain.    « If  you  were  here  in 
be  hot  season,'   said  another,  *tho  exuberant 
irowth  of  the  creepers  and  briars  would  render 
nany  paths  in  the  woods,  through  which  you 
low  pass  freely,  impracticable,  and  venomous 
nakes  would  make  the  forest  dangerous.' " — vol. 
i.  p.  72. 

And  yet  even  here  science  finds  more 
ban  liberal  hospitality;  it  has  its  ardent 
olftries: 


**  The  difierent  stages  of  civilization  to  whic^ 
families  have  attained,  who  live  here  on  terms  o^ 
the  strictest  equality,  is  often  amusing  to  a  stran- 
ger, but  must  be  intolerable  to  some  of  those  set- 
tlers who  have  been  driven  by  their  losses  from 
the  more  advanced  districts  of  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina,    having    to    begin    the   world    again. 
Sometimes,  in  the  morning,  my  host  would  be  of 
the  humblest  class  of  *  crackers,'  or  some  low, 
illiterate  (ierman  or  Irish  emigrants,  the  wife  sit- 
ting with  a  pipe  in  her  mouth,  doing  no  work  and 
reading  no  books.    In  the  evening,  I  came  to  a 
neiglilx>r  whose  library  was  weH  stored    with 
works  of  French  and  English  authors,  and  whose 
first  question  to  me  was,  '  Pray  tell  me,  who  do 
yon  really  think  is  the  author  of  the  Vestiges  of 
Creation?'      If  it  is  difficult  in  Europe,  in  the 
country  far  from  towns,  to  select  society  on  a 
principle  of  congenialitv  of  taste  and  feeling,  the 
reader  may  conceive  what  must  be  the  control  of 
geographical  circumstances  here,  exaggerated  by 
ultra-democratic  notions  of  equality  and  the  pride 
of  race.    Nevertheless,  these  regions  will  proba- 
bly bear  no  unfavorable  comparison  with  such 
part  of  our  colonies,  in  Canada,  the  Cape,  or  Aus- 
tralia, as  have  been  settled  for  an  equally  short 
term  of  years,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  1  passed 
my  time  agreeably  and  profitably  in  Alabama,  for 
every  one,  as  I  have  usually  found  in  newly  peo- 
pled districts,  was  hospitable  and  obliging  to  a 
stranger.     Instead  of  the  ignorant  womler,  very 
commonly  expressed  in  out-of-the-way  districts  of 
England,  France,  or  Italy,  at  travellers  who  de- 
vote money  and  time  to  a  search  for  forisil  bones 
and  shells,  each  planter  seemed  to  vie  with  an- 
other in  his  anxiety  to  give  me  information  in 
regard  to  the  precise  spots  where  organic  remains 
had  been   discovered.     Many  were  curious  to 
learn  my  opinion  as  to  the  kind  of  animal  to 
which  the  nuge  vertebra,  against  which  their 
ploughs  sometimes  strike,  may  have  belonged. 
The  magnitude,  indeed,  and  solidity  of  these  rel- 
ics of  the  colossal  zeuglodon  are  such  as  niight 
well  excite  the  astonishment  of  the  most  indiner- 
ent.    Dr.  Buckley  informed  me  that  on  the  estate 
of  Judge  Creagh,  which  I  visited,  he  had  assisted 
in  digging  out  one  skeleton,  where  the  vertebral 
column,  almost  unbroken,  extended  to  the  length 
of  seventy  feet,  and  Dr.  Emmons    afterwards 
showed  me  the  greater  part  of  this  skeleton  in 
the  Museum  of  Albany,  New  York.    On  the  same 
plantation,  part  of  another  back-bone,  fifty  feet 
long,  was  dug  up,  and  a  third  was  met  with  at  no 
great  distance.    Before  I  left  Alabama,  I  had  ob- 
tained evidence  of  so  many  localities  of  similar 
fossils,  chiefly  between  Macon  and  Clarkesville,  a 
distance  of  ten  miles,  that  I  concluded  they  must 
have  belonged  to  at  least  forty  distinct  individu- 
als."— vol.  ii.  p.  74. 


Our  philosopher  is  here  in  the  south,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Slave  States.  Throughout 
the  Union,  and  here  more  especially,  his  ob- 
ject is  to  inform  himself  upon  this  vital  ques- 
tion— the  state  of  slavery,  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  slaves,  the  hope,  the  possi- 
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bility  of  an  early  and  a  peaceful  adjustment  of 
this  awful  feud  of  races.  There  is  throughout 
a  quiet  dbpassionateness,  which  gives  great 
weight  to  his  opinions.  He  has  manifestly  in 
his  heart  the  true  English,  Christian  abhor- 
rence of  slavery ;  yet  neither,  on  the  one  hand, 
does  he  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
actual  slavery  of  the  present  time — in  many 
parts  of  the  country  at  least — ^has  its  com- 
pensations in  the  ease,  comfort,  plenty  of 
food,  good  lodging,  secure  provision  for  old 
age,  as  compared  with  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes  in  most  parts  of  the  Old 
World ;  nor  is  he  blind  to  the  difficulties  and 
perils,  perils  appallingly  serious  to  the  col- 
ored race,  which  would  make  rapid  or  incon- 
siderate emancipation  a  curse  rather  than  a 
blessing.  No  more,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
he  disguise  or  mitigate  the  inherent  evils  of 
the  system  ;  the  barbarous  laws  which  in 
Georgia  prohibit  the  education  of  the  ne- 
groes; the  barbarous  jealousy  which  pre- 
vents their  employment  when  free  as  work- 
men and  mechanics ;  the  more  barbarous,  it 
should  seem  indelible  antipathy,  which  will 
not  allow  social  intercourse,  still  less  the 
connection  of  marriage,  with  one  in  whom 
there  can  possibly  be  suspected  one  drop  of 
black  blood.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  is  disposed 
to  take  a  favorable  view  of  the  capacity  of 
the  black,  still  more  of  the  colored  race,  for 
moral  and  intellectual  cultivation.  We  do 
not  doubt  this  conclusion  up  to  a  certain 
point,  (beyond  this,  evidence  is  wanting  ;) 
and  below  this  point  it  is  criminal  and  un- 
christian to  attempt  to  keep  down  this  race 
of  God's  creatures,  of  our  brethren  in  Christ. 
In  Virginia  the  question  first  presents  itself 
in  a  practical  form ;  at  Richmond,  in  that 

Province,  the  rector  and  proprietors  of  a 
andsome  new  church  have  set  apart  a  side 
gallery  for  people  of  color.  "  This  resolu- 
tion had  been  taken  in  order  that  they  and 
their  servants  might  unite  in  the  worship 
of  the  same  God,  as  they  hoped  to  enter 
hereafter  together  into  his  everlasting  king- 
dom if  they  obeyed  his  laws."  (p. 276.) 
In  this  church  there  were  few  negroes; 
but  the  galleries  of  the  Methodist  and  Bap- 
tist churches  are  crowded  with  them.  The 
mixed  races,  it  is  allowed,  are  more  intelli- 
gent and  more  agreeable  as  domestic  ser- 
vants ;  whether  from  physical  causes,  or  in- 
tercourse with  the  whites,  is  still  matter  of 
controversy : 

**  Several  Virgh\ian  planters  have  spoken  to 
me  of  the  negro  race  as  naturally  warm-hearted, 
patient,  and  cheerful,  grateful  K)r  benefits,  and 
Mi|[iving  of  injuries.    They  are  also  of  a  reli- 


g'oos  temperament,  bordering  on  snperstitioo. 
ven  those  who  think  they  ooght  forever  to  re- 
main in  servitude  ^ve  them  a  character  which 
leads  one  to  the  belief  that  steps  0D£ht  long  ago 
to  have  been  taken  towards  their  gradual  emanci- 
pation. Had  some  legislative  provision  been 
made  with  this  view  l^fore  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  a  period  being  fixed  after  which  all  the 
children  born  in  this  State  should  be  free,  that 
new  territory  would  have  afforded  a  useful  outlet 
for  the  black  population  of  Virginia,  and  whites 
would  have  supplied  the  vacancies  which  are 
now  filled  up  bv  tiie  breeding  of  negroes.  In  the 
absence  of  such  enactments,  Texas  prolongs  the 
duration  of  negro  slavery  in  Virginia,  aggrava- 
ting one  of  its  worst  consequences,  the  internal 
slave-trade,  and  keeping  up  the  price  of  negroes 
at  home.  They  are  now  selling  for  600,  750, 
and  1000  dollars  each,  according  to  their  qualifi- 
cations. There  are  always  dealers  at  Richmond, 
whose  business  it  is  to  collect  slaves  for  the 
southern  market,  and,  until  a  gang  is  ready  to  stait 
for  the  south,  they  are  kept  here  well  fed,  and  as 
cheerful  as  possible.  In  a  court  of  the  gaol, 
where  they  are  lodged,  I  see  them  every  day 
amusing;  themselves  by  playing  at  quoits.  How 
much  this  traffic  is  abhorred,  even  by  those  who 
encourage  it,  is  shown  by  the  low  social  position 
held  by  the  dealer,  even  when  he  has  made  a 
large  fortune.  When  they  conduct  gangs  of  fifty 
slaves  at  a  time  across  the  mountains  to  the  Ohio 
river,  they  usually  manacle  some  of  the  men,  but 
on  reaching  the  Ohio  they  have  no  longer  any 
fear  of  their  attempting  an  escape,  and  they  then 
unshackle  them.  That  the  condition  of  slaves  in 
Virginia  is  steadily  improving,  all  here  seem 
agreed." — vol.  i.  p.  277- 

Tliere  is  great  repugnance  to  the  separa- 
tion of  families;  and  some  persons  have 
been  known  to  make  great  sacrifices  in  order 
to  do  their  duty  by  their  dependants,  whom 
they  might  profitably  have  thrown  on  the 
world ;   in  other  words,  sent  to  market. 

At  Hopeton,  further  south,  in  Georgia, 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  actual  working  of  the  sys- 
tem as  he  admits,  on  a  well-regulated 
estate.  There  seems  to  be  much  mutual 
attachment  between  the  master  and  the 
slave.  Of  500  blacks  on  the  property, 
some  are  old,  superannuated,  live  at  th^ 
ease  in  separate  houses,  in  the  society  of 
neighbors  and  kinsfolk.  There  is  no  restraint, 
rather  every  encouragement  to  marriage.  The 
out-door  laborers  have  separate  houses,  **  as 
neat  as  the  greater  part  of  the  cottages  in 
Scotland" — no  flattering  compliment,  ob- 
serves our  author,  himself  a  Scot ;  their  hours 
of  labor  are  from  six  in  the  morning,  with  an 
interval  of  an  hour,  till  two  or  three.  In  sum- 
mer they  divide  their  work,  and  take  a  cool 
siesta  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  In  the 
evening  they  make  merry,  chat,  pray,  and 
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iiiff  DBulmB.  There  is  a  lioBpital.  To  caun- 
erbuaDce  all  this  there  is  Uie  overseer  and 
ii  whip,  not  a  heavy  one,  and  rarely  used 
—bat  still  there  is  a  whip ;  though  the  num- 
«r  of  stripes  is  generally  limited,  its  terrors 
eema  to  have  great  effect : 

**  Hie  moat  tevere  punitbment  leqaired  in  the 
ut  for^  years  for  a  body  ot  MO  negroea  at 
JopMoo,  was  for  the  th«ft  of  one  negro  from  ano- 
her.  Id  that  period  there  his  been  no  criminBl 
let  of  the  higtieat  gimde,  for  which  a  delinqnent 
XNtU  be  committed  totliepeniteDtiiryin  Gleorgia, 
ind  there  have  been  only  six  cases  of  assanlt  and 
■ttery.  As  a  race,  the  negroes  are  mild  and  for- 
ririn^,  and  by  no  means  so  prone  to  indulge  in 
(tinkiDg  as  the  white  man  or  the  Indian.  There 
rare  more  serioiu  quarrels  and  more  broken 
MWli  among  the  Irish  in  a  few  years,  when  they 
lame  to  dig  the  Bmnsirick  canal,  than  had  been 
bwwn  amoeg-  the  negroes  in  all  the  aurroiiading 
ilaotations  for  half  a  century.  The  murder  of  a 
Ituband  by  a  black  woman,  whom  he  had  beat 
iolently,  is  the  greatest  crime  remembered  in 
Us  nut  of  Georgia  for  a  great  length  of  time." 
-voL  i.  p.  368. 

The  Baptist  and  Methodist  missionaries 
irere  for  some  time  the  most  active  in  evan- 
{dtang  the  negroes.  Since  Dr.  Elliott  has 
jeea  bishop  of  Qeorgia,  the  Episcopalians 
uve  labored  with  much  zeal  and  success. 
rhe  negroes  have  no  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
Mptism,  except  with  a  complete  washing 
iway  of  sin ;  the  bishop  has  wisely  adopted 
jw  rubric  which  allows  ' 


"It  may  be  true  that  the  poor  negroes  cherish 
I  niperstitiotiB  belief  that  the  washing  out  of  eve- 
y  taint  of  sin  depends  mainly  on  the  particular 
OBJUier  of  performing  the  lite,  and  the  principal 
:bann  to  the  black  women  in  the  ceremony  of  te- 
al immersion,  conaisla  in  decking  themselves  out 
a  while  robes  like  brides  and  having  their  shoes 
rimmed  with  silver.  They  well  know  that  the 
vatBii  of  the  Altamaha  are  chilly,  and  (hat  they 
md  the  officiating  minister  run  no  small  risk  of 
atehing  cold,  bat  to  thia  penance  they  roost 
teerfnlty  autanil."— vol.  i.  p.  363. 

Kr  Charles  Lyell  attended  at  Savannah, 
int  a  black  Baptist  church  with  a  black 
ncacher,  and  then  a  black  Methodist  chureh 
ritb  a  white  preacher.  The  black  preacher 
leHvered  an  eilempore  sermon,  for  the  most 
wt  in  good  English,  with  only  a  few 
ibTsses  in  "  talkee-talkee,"  to  come  mora 
UHoe  to  his  audience : 


1,  and,  speaking  of  the  probationary  state  of 
.  piona  man  left  for  a  while  to  hia  own  guidance, 
ad  when  in  danger  of  failing  saved  by  the  grace 
t  God,  he  compared  it  to  an  eagle  teaching  her 
nwly-fledged  ofilipring  to  fly  by  carrying  it  up 
i%fa  into  the  air,  then  &){fiiig  it,  and,  if  ue  seei 


it  falling  to  the  earth,  darting  with  the  speed  of 
liehtning  to  save  it  before  it  reaclies  tbe  ground. 

Whether  any  eagles  really  teach  their  young  to 
fly  in  this  manner,  I  leave  the  omilhologiata  to 
decide;  but  when  described  in  animated  and  pic- 
turesque language,  yet  by  no  means  inflated,  the 
imagery  was  well  calculated  to  keep  the  atten- 
tion of  bia  hearers  awske.  He  also  incukated 
some  good  practical  maxims  of  morality,  and  toU 
them  they  were  to  look  to  a  future  state  of  re- 
wards and  punishments  in  which  God  would  deal 
impartially  with  'the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  black 
man  and  the  white.'  " — vol.  ii.  p.  3. 

In  neither  of  these  churches  did  that  odor, 
which  is  said  to  keep  the  two  races  apart,  at 
all  offend  the  sense.  At  another  black  Me- 
thodist church  at  Louisville,  in  Kentucky, 
built  by  subscription  by  the  blacks  them- 
selves, and  well  lighted  with  gas,  be  heard 
anolher  dark  diving,  (we  regret  to  say  that 
Sir  Charles  compares  him  with  a  white  Pn- 
aeyite  Episcopauan,  not  much  to  the  advan- 
tage of  tne  latter.)  This  preacher  was  a  full 
black,  spoke  good  English,  and  quoted 
Scripture  well.  He  Ituif  down,  it  is  true, 
metaphysical  points  of  doctrine  with  a  confi- 
dence which  seemed  to  increase  in  propor- 
tion as  the  subjects  transcended  human  un- 
derstanding ;  but  in  this  we  discern  the  sect 
rather  than  the  color.  Our  black  Chrysos- 
tom  received  signs  of  assent — not  llio  riotous 
clapping  of  bands  which  applauded  him  of 
Constantinople,  nor  the  sighs  and  groans,  so 
well  known  in  other  places,  like  those  which 
are  heard  above  the  torrent's  brawl  on  tbe 
hilUides  in  Wales.      II  was  said  of  a  cele- 


Kemble ;  our  aable  brother  (as  he  would  be 
called  at  Exeter  Hall)  was  a  manifest  imita- 
tor of  an  eminent  American  actor  who  had 
been  playing  in  those  parts.  We  must  not 
omit  one  pomt  more;  from  his  explanation 
of  '  Whose  image  and  superscription  is  this  ?' 
it  was  clear  that  he  supposed  that  Caasar 
had  set  his  signature  to  a  dollar  note.  Our 
author  afterwards  attended  in  Philadelphia  a 
free  black  Episcopal  church,  in  which  the 
more  solemn  and  quiet  Anglican  service  was 
performed  by  a  black  clet^yman  with  great 
propriety.  While  on  this  pmnt  we  will  add 
that,  according  to  the  account  of  Dr.  Walsh, 
published  many  years  ago,  and  confirmed,  if 
we  remember  right,  by  later  travellers,  the 
black  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  Brazil  con- 
duct the  ceremonial  of  their  faith  with  much 
greater  impressiveness  and  dignity  than 
those  of  European  descent. 

But  there  is  much  to  be  set  against  these 
hopeful  uguB  of  n^ro  improvement,  and  the 
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better  state  of  feeling  between  the  two  races. 
By  an  unfortunate  schism,  called  the  "North- 
em  and  Southern  split/'  the  black  Methodist 
churches  are  severed  from  the  great  and 
powerful  communities  with  whom  it  might 
have  been  to  their  pride  as  well  as  to  their 
advantage  to  have  been  in  close  union. 
Still,  likewise,  in  many  parts  there  is  a  stern 
and  jealous  resistance  to  their  education  ;  a 
resistance  which  was  dying  away,  but  which 
has  been  provoked  into  life  by  the  imprudent 
and  fanatic  crusade  of  the  Abolitionists.  Sir 
C.  Lyell  gives  the  barbarous  law  of  Georgia, 
which  we  should  read  with  more  righteous 
indignation  but  for  the  compunctious  remem- 
brance of  certain  Irish  penal  statutes,  abro- 
gated only  in  latter  days.  Yet  even  in  Geor- 
gia Sunday-schools  arise  in  Christian  defiance 
of  the  law.  There  is  still  almost  every- 
where the  indelible  antipathy  of  the  races ; 
the  inextin^shable  attainder  of  blood, 
on  which  M.  de  Beaumont  founded  his  ro- 
mance, and  Miss  Martineau  her  tale,  which 
we  wish  that  we  could  believe,  like  many  of 
her  tales,  to  be  romance.  Still  the  thumb- 
nail without  its  white  crescent,  still  the  heel 
betrays  the  lingering  drops  of  black  blood ; 
those  drops  which  annul  marriage,  even  if 
fruitful  in  children;  which  drive  back  the 
most  amiable,  virtuous,  intelligent,  accom- 
plished persons  into  the  proscribed  caste. 
Still  slaves  are  carried  openly  about  for  sale; 
may  be  stolen  like  other  objects  of  trade ; 
may  be  shot  by  passionate  overseers,  with- 
out the  overseer  suffering  in  social  estima- 
tion, (p.  92  ;)  are  advertised  when  runaways 
exactly  like  stray  horses  or  dogs  here ;  stUl, 
they  are  either,  when  free,  prohibited  by  law 
from  acting  as  mechanics,  (they  are  very 
clever  and  ingenious  in  some  arts,)  or  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  whites,  who  will  not  admit 
them  of  their  guild.  Still  writers  of  the 
calm  humanity  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  are 
obliged  to  waver  and  hesitate ;  at  one  time 
eagerly  to  look  forward ;  at  uiother,  for  the 
sake  of  the  blacks  themselves,  to  tremble  at 
their  immediate — even  their  speedy  emanci- 
pation. The  number  of  negroes  in  the  Union 
18  now  three  millions ;  and  according  to  their 
present  rate  of  increase  may,  by  the  close  of 
the  century,  amount  to  twelve  millions.  But 
for  "  disturbing  causes,"  he  would  cherish 
sanguine  hopes  of  their  ultimate  fusion  and 
amalgamation.  But  by  his  own  account,  are 
those  disturbing  causes  likely  to  become  less 
powerful  as  the  two  races  show  a  broader 
front  towards  each  other?  The  following 
passage  seems  to  us  to  give  a  most  impres- 
sire  view  of  the  diffieultieB  of  the  questbn : 


"  One  of  the  most  reasonable  advocates  of  im- 
mediate emancipation  whom  I  met  with  in  the 
North,  said  to  me,  *  You  are  like  many  of  our  po- 
liticians, who  can  look  on  one  side  only  of  a  mat 
question.  Grant  the  possibility  of  these  Uiree 
millions  of  colored  people,  or  even  twelve  millions 
of  them  fifty  years  nence,  being  capable  of  amal- 
gamating with  the  whites,  such  a  result  might  be 
to  you  perhaps,  as  a  philanthropist  or  physiologist, 
a  very  interesting  experiment ;  but  would  not  the 
progress  of  the  whites  be  retarded,  and  our  race 
deteriorated,  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
negroes  would  gain  7  The  whites  constitute 
nearly  six-sevenths  of  our  whole  population.  As 
a  philanthropist  you  are  bound  to  look  to  the 
greatest  good  of  the  two  races  collectively,  or  the 
advantage  of  the  whole  popuktion  of  the  Union.' " 
— ^vol.  ii.  p.  101. 

From  Alabama  we  arrrive  at  New  Or- 
leans, a  provincial  Paris  in  the  midst  of  this 
land  of  An^lo-Saxondom,  with  its  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  its  carnival,  its  theatres  open 
on  Sundays,  its  hotels  with  Louis  XIV.  fur- 
niture, its  brilliant  shops,  its  life  and  gaiety, 
but  with  its  black  slaves,  its  voluptuous 
quadroon  beauties.  This  must  contrast 
strangely  with  the  sober,  busy,  thriving  cities 
of  the  North,  the  pale  and  fever- worn 
"  crackers,"  in  the  new  provinces,  the  rest- 
less pioneers  of  society  pressing  on  towards 
Texas.  From  New  Orleans  Sir  Charles 
makes  his  excursion  to  the  delta  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi— ^perhaps  the  most  important  of  his 
geological  ^M^rs.  The  delta  he  estimates 
at  14,000  square  miles;  the  level  alluvial 
plain  to  the  north,  which  stretches  above  the 
junction  of  the  Ohio,  is  16,000  square  miles ; 
being  reached  by  so  gradual  a  slope  that  the 
junction  of  the  Ohio  is  but  200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  bay  of  Mexico.  He  calculates 
by  various  processes,  and  from  certain  data 
furnished  to  him  by  skillful  engineers  and 
philosophic  observers  of  the  country,  that 
the  delta  must  have  taken  67,000  years,  the 
plain  above — assuming  a  certain  depth  of  allu- 
vial matter — 37,000  years  more,  to  accumu- 
late. These  vast  periods  of  time,  like  those 
of  space  in  astronomy,  alternately  depress  us 
with  the  most  humiliating  sense  of  our  insig- 
nificance; and  next  awaken  something  like 
proud  gratitude  to  our  Divine  Maker  for  the 
gift  of  those  faculties  which  enable  us  thus, 
as  it  were,  to  gauge  this  overwhelming,  this 
almost  boundless  time  and  space.  As  re- 
gards the  Deity,  while  astronomy  vindicates 
the  majesty  of  space,  so  does  geology  that  of 
time.  What  a  comment  on  the  scriptural 
phrase,  that  to  Him  a  thousand  years  are  but 
as  a  day !  And  all  this  time  and  space,  so 
measured,  is  but  a  brief  fragment  of  His  eter- 
nity and  infinity ! 
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Our  trayeller's  return  is  up  the  vast  Mis- 
OMippi,  after  an  excursion  to  Grenville,  in 
Ifissouri,  upon  the  Ohio,  and  so  across  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  back  to  the  land  of 
he  older  cities,  to  Philadelphia  and  New 
fork.  We  must  leave  our  readers  to  com- 
pete this  immense  circuit,  feeling  confident 
iiat,  having  once  set  forth  with  Sir  Charles 
^jell,  they  will  not  abandon  him  from  weari- 
less, from  want  of  interest,  or  of  ipBtitude 
or  his  varied  and  valuable  communications. 

The  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive,  which 
las  never  been  forced  upon  us  so  strongly  by 
loj  former  tour  in  America  as  by  these  man- 
j,  sensible,  and  fearless  volumes,  is  still  grow- 
ng  astonishment  at  the  resources  of  this  great 
Kmntry.  Here  is  an  immense  continent,  not 
ike  old  Asia,  at  times  overshadowed  into  a 
leeming  unity  by  some  one  Assyrian,  or  Bab- 
ylonian, or  rersian,  or  Mahometan  empire, 
ind  at  the  death  of  the  great  conqueror,  or 
iie  expiration  at  least  of  his  dynasty,  break- 
ng  up  again  into  conflicting  kingdoms,  or  al- 
nost  reduced  to  the  primitive  anarchy  of  hos- 
ile  tribes  :  not  like  Europe,  attaining  some- 
ihing  like  unity,  first  by  the  consolidating 
ind  annealing  power  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
md  afterwards  in  a  wider  but  less  rigorous 
!brm  by  the  Church ;  in  later  times  by  the 
balance  of  power  among  the  great  mon- 
irchies — a  balance  only  maintained  by  per- 
petual wars  and  by  immense  military  es- 
tablbhments  in  times  of  pcacfe:^The  New 
World  is  bom  as  it  were  one ;  a  federation 
irith  much  of  the  vigor  of  separate  inde- 
pendent states,  with  no  necessary,  no  heredi- 
ttsry,  principles  of  hostility,  but  rather 
bound  together  by  the  strongest  commu- 
oity  of  interests  ;  one  in  descent,  at  least  with 
me  race  so  predominant  that  the  rest  cither 
melt  away  into  it,  or,  if  they  remain  without, 
ire  each,  even  the  colored  population,  so 
mall  comparatively  in  numbers,  that  they 
nay  continue  insulated  and  outlying  sections 
sf  society,  with  no  great  danger  to  the  gene- 
ral harmony ;  one  in  language,  and  that  our 
Doble,  manly  Anglo-Saxon,  the  language  of 
3hakspeare,  Milton,  Bacon,  and  Locke,  now 
spoken  over  portions  of  the  globe  infinitely 
more  extensive  than  ever  was  any  other 
tongue ;  one  in  religion,  for  from  the  multi- 
plicity of  sects,  as  we  have  observed,  roust 
result  a  certain  unity — at  least,  religious  diifer- 
SQce,  spread  equably  over  all  the  land,  cannot 
mdanger  the  political  unity.  The  means  of 
oommunication  throughout  this  immense  con- 
tment  are  absolutely  unexampled,  both  from 
the  natural  distribution  of  the  lakes,  and  seas, 
ud  riversi  and  from  the  discoveries  of  mod- 


em science,  which  are  seized,  adapted  and 
appropriated  with  the  restless  eagerness  of  a 
people  fettered  by  no  ancient  hereditary  pre- 
judices, active  even  to  the  overworking  of 
their  physical  constitutions,  speculative  so  as 
hazard  everything — even,  in  the  case  of  repu- 
diation, that  good-faith  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  credit — ^for  rapid  advantage.  There 
are  no  local  attachments,  at  least  in  the 
masses,  to  check  that  adventurous  passion  for 
bettering  their  condition,  which  turns  the  fa- 
ces of  men  westward  with  a  resolute  uniform- 
ity ;  (Sur  Charles  Lyell  met  one  man  moving 
eastward  and  that  one  only  from  a  temporary 
motive  of  curiosity.)  Along  the  whole  range 
of  coast  there  is  steam  navigation,  from  New 
England  to  Georgia.  West  of  the  Alleghany 
ridge,  besides  the  noble  rivers,  also  crowded 
with  steamboats,  which  are  so  many  splen-. 
did  hi^h  roads  for  travel  and  for  commerce, 
there  is  a  hne  of  railroads  and  electric  tele- 
graphs, branching  off"  and  bringing  into  inti- 
mate relation  with  the  rest  every  considerable 
city.  These  railroads  are  not  wild  enterpri- 
ses, destined,  like  too  many  of  our  own,  to 
swallow  up  irretrievable  capital — framed  with 
no  sober  calculation  of  the  necessities  of  the 
land — magnificent,  luxurious,  and  proportion- 
ately wasteful ;  but  prudently  conceived,  and 
at  first,  at  least,  economically  managed,  only 
allowing  greater  speed,  comfort,  luxury,  on 
such  lines  as  those  between  New  York  and 
Boston.  Behind  the  Alleghanies  to  the  east, 
nature  has  achieved  that  which,  on  a  small 
scale,  magnificent  monarchs  have  attempted 
in  Europe — ^a  system  of  internal  navigation 
unrivalled  in  its  extent,  and  of  which  even 
American  enterprise  has  far  from  approached 
the  limits.  Instead  of  running  up  singly  into 
the  central  land — ^as  in  the  old  continents  the 
Ganges,  the  Indus,  the  Volga,  the  Nile,  the 
Niger,  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  each  divided 
from  other  great  rivers  by  ridges  of  impene- 
trable mountains — the  Mississippi  receives 
her  countless  and  immense  tributaries,  rami- 
fying and  intersecting  the  whole  region  from 
the  borders  of  Canada,  from  the  Alleghanies 
to  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  Pacific. 
She  is  carrying  up  the  population  almost  of 
cities  at  once  to  every  convenient  fork,  to 
every  situation  which  may  become  an  empo- 
rium ;  and  then  receiving  back  into  her  spa- 
cious bosom  and  conveying  to  the  ocean  the 
accumulating  produce,  the  com,  the  cotton, 
even  the  peltries  of  the  West.  Almost  in  the 
centre  of  this  empire  is  a  coal-field,  or  rather 
two  coal-fields,  of  which  we  believe  the  boun- 
daries are  not  yet  ascertained — but  in  Sir 
Charles's  geological  map  (in  his  fonoer  vol- 
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tunes)  they  bltickena  space  which,  according- 
to  the  scale,  might  furnish  out  severat  great 
kingdoms  ia  the  Old  World.  Bj  b  singulat 
provision  the  clear-burning  and  smokeless  an- 
thracite CD  the  east  side  of  the  Apalachian. 
ridge  fumbhes  its  inexhaustible  fuel  for  the 
hearths  nnd  mnnufnctures  of  the  more  polish- 
ed and  stately  cities,  for  the  gayer  steam- 
boats OD  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware;  the 
heavier  and  more  opaque,  that  of  the  Illinois, 
seems  destioed  to  adumbrate  the  manafacta- 
ling  towns  on  the  Ohio.  Those  treasure -fields, 
qnarries  as  they  are  at  present  mther  than 
mines,  require  hardly  any  expense  to  work 
them.  If  steam  is  still  to  be,  as  no  doubt  it 
must  be,  the  great  creator  of  wealth,  of  com- 
fort, of  commerce,  this  fact  might  alone  al- 
most justify  onr  boldest  visions  as  to  the  ex- 
Knsion  and  duration  of  American  civilization. 
California  the  United  Slates  may  appear 
to  have  acquired  the  more  doubtful  and  dan- 
gerous command  of  the  precious  minerals  to 
an  unexampled  extent.  And  over  thb  pro- 
gressive world,  this  world  which,  even  at  its 
present  gt£^nlio  stride.*,  will  not  for  on  im- 
mense period  have  reached  its  actual  boun- 
daiT,  which — even  if  it  swallow  up  no  more 
Texas,  no  more  of  Slexico,  if  it  merely  absorb 
into  itself  its  own  prairies  and  forests,  if  it  peo- 
ple only  its  half  of  Oregon — will  still  have 
"araplespaceand  verge  enough" — someele- 
mentsof  civiliration  seem  to  spread,  if  not  with 
equable,  with  unlimited  adranee.  There  is 
no  bound  to  the  appetite,  if  not  for  intellec- 
tual improvement,  for  intellectual  entertain-  ■ 
meat.  With  Sir  Charles  Lyell  vre  have 
full  confidence  in  the  palled  craving  for  one 
leading  to  the  sober  and  wholesome  demand 
for  the  other:  once  awaken  the  imagination 
and  the  feelings,  the  reason  will  rarely  re- 
main in  torpid  slumber.  Thi^  almost  rassion  i 
for  reading  appears  to  be  universal :  news-  | 
papers  perhaps  first,  (and  newspapers  are  ' 
compelled  to  become  books.)  nnd  then  books  I 
accompnnv  man  into  the  remotest  squattings  In 
the  backwoods,  are  conveyed  in  every  steam-  | 
boat,  spring  up  with  spontnneous  growth  in  | 
every  settlement,  are  sold  at  prites  whith  all 
can  afiord.  From  later  intelligence  than  that  i 
of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  we  are  assured  that  the  i 
sale  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  History  has  reached  | 
M  least  100,000.  We' recommend  our  author's 
statements  on  these  subjet-ts,  of  which  we 
have  room  but  for  a  fragment,  to  the  consid- 
eration especially  of  oar  men  of  letters : 

*•  Of  the  best  English  works  of  tktiiNU  pub- 
lUboi]  at  lliirty-one  ehillin^  in  England,  and  for 
about  sixpence*  here,  it  is  estimated  iiiai  about  ten  i 
timaumaiijeDpiasaranUiBilnlJDiudiitalM  > 


]  as  in  Great  Britam ;  nor  need  we  wonder  at  thk, 
'  when  we  consider  that  day  laborers  in  an  Ameri- 
can villiee  often  purchase  i  novel  by  Scott,  Bnl- 
wer,  or  Dickens,  or  a  popular  history,  auch  at 
Alison's  Europe,  (published  at  thiiteen  pounds  in 
England  and  sixteen  shilling's  in  America,)  and 
read  it  at  spare  tnoments,  while  persona  in  t 
I  much  higher  station  in  England  are  debaned 
from  a  similar  intellectual  treat  by  consideratk» 
!  of  eCODOOlT. 

]  "  It  might  have  been  apprehended  that,  where 
a  daily  newspaper  can  be  boo^t  for  a  hatr-pennf, 
and  a  novel  for  sixpence,  the  public  mind  wowd 
lie  so  taken  up  with  politics  and  light  rfrlmg, 
,  thai  no  time  would  be  left  for  the  study  of  hietoiy, 
I  divinity,  and  the  graver  periodical  Hteralnre.  But, 
I  on  the  eoniraiy,  experience  has  proved  that,  whea 
I  the  haUt  and  facititj  of  reading  has  been  acquir- 
ed bj  the  perusal  even  of  trashy  writinKS,  there  ii 
I  •  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  thow  wha 
enter  on  deeper  aubjects.  I  was  glad  to  hear 
that,  in  proportion  aa  the  reading  public  augment) 
<  annustly,  the  quality  ot  the  books  read  is  decid- 
edly Improring.  About  four  years  ago,  40,000 
'  copies  were  printed  of  the  ordinary  conunoo- 
place  novels  pntdisbed  in  England,  of  which  sort 
ctiey  now  only  sell  about  SOOO. 

"  It  miglit  a!!K)  have  been  feared  that  the  cheap- 
ness ot  foreign  works  nuprotected  bj  copyright, 
would  have  made  it  impossible  for  native  antbon 
to  obtain  s  price  capable  of  remunerating  thent 
highly.  »*  well  as  iheir  publishers.  But  such  ia 
not  the  ca«e.  Very  largo  editions  of  Prescott'i 
"  Ferdinand  and  leabella,''  and  of  his  "Uexieos" 
and  **  Peru/'  have  been  fold  at  a  high  price ;  anl 
when  Mr.  Harper  stated  to  me  his  estimate  of  the 
ori;;intl  value  of  the  copyright  of  these  popular 
works,  it  appeared  to  me  that  an  English  author 
could  hardiv  have  obtained  as  much  in  his  own 
conntry.  "fhe  comparstive  cheapness  of  Ameri- 
can boots,  the  best  editions  of  which  are  by  no 
means  in  small  print,  seems  at  6rst  Dnintelligible^ 
when  we  consider  the  dearness  of  labor,  whicti 
eaters  so  brgeW  into  the  price  of  printing,  paper, 
and  binding.  Bat,  first,  the  number  of  readers, 
thanks  to  the  free-schools,  is  prcdtgiooslv  great, 
and  always  augmenting  in  a.  hipher  ratio  even 
than  the  population ;  and,  secondly,  there  ia  a 
lixed  determination  on  the  part  of  the  people  at 
l.in^  to  endure  any  taxation,  latber  than  that 
wiiich  would  place  books  and  newspapers  bejond 
their  redch-  ^verat  politicians  declared  to  me 
that  not  only  an  income  tax,  but  a  window  tax, 
would  be  preferred;  and  'this  U>t,^  said  they, 
'  would  ^arct'Iy  shut  out  die  light  from  a  (neater 
number  of  individuals.' "  * — t(3.  ii.  pp.  336-33S- 

*  As  MNue  drawback  id  this  we  most  subjMn  the 
Mtowitig  Mntcik.'d — "  MacT  are  of  opiaion  that  the 
■mall  print  of  cheap  eiliuua«  in  the  rnileil  States 
will  i^rtiM^-flr  injure  ibe  ^jesi^bt  of  (he  riling  gco- 
eratioD,  especialtv  a*  thev  often  read  in  railway 
enn.  devouring  wWe  novels,  pnnled  in  Dewipapot^ 
in  vvrr  interior  trpe.  Hi.  Ercntt.  fpetkiag  ofthis 
literature,  in  an  addre^  to  the  sludeou  of  Karnml 
OolUw.  Sii-I.  •  If  chenp  it  can  be  called,  which  be- 
pat  by  coslii^  a  tuan  his  eves,  and  end*  by  per- 
vwtins  Ua  tMM  and  auvala.'  "—nL  u.  p.  IW. 
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The  great  cities,  it  is  trae,  can  nerer  be  as 
the  ancient  capitals  of  Earope.    America, 
perhaps  the  world,  will  hardly  see  again  a 
new  Cologne,  or  a  new  Strasbourg,  a  new 
St.  Peter  s,  or  a  new  St.  PauFs,  any  more 
than  new  Pyramids,  a  new  Parthenon,  or  a 
new  Coliseum.    Yet  we  cannot  but  think 
that  peace  and  wealth  may  beyond  the  At- 
lantic achieve  great  things,  though  of  a  dif- 
ferent character ;  and  this  assuredly  should 
be  the  aim  of  her  artists,  especially  of  her 
architects.    Whether  Trinity  Church,  now 
the  pride  of  the  Broadway  in  New  York, 
will  bear  the  rigorous  judgment  of  our  Go- 
thic Purists,  or  stand  as  high  even  as  our 
best  modem  churches,  may,  notwithstanding 
Sir  Charles  LyelFs  opinion,  admit  of  doubt. 
But  we  have  heard  only  one  opinion  of  the 
great  Croton  aqueduct;  a  work  which  for 
magnificence,  ingenuity,  science,  and  utility, 
(as  pouring  pure  and  wholesome  water,  even 
to  the  luxury  of  noble  fountains  and  water- 
works, throughout  the  whole  city  of  New 
York,)  most  neariy  approaches  the  days  of 
old  Roman  greatness.     The  expenditure  of 
almost  the  whole  of  the  ^eat  Girard  be- 
quest, (half  a  million  sterling,)  on  building 
idone,  leaving  hardly  anythmg  for  the  en- 
dowment of  the  college,  may  in  one  sense 
have  been  very  unwise,  and  indeed  wrong  ; 
but  as  showing  at  least  a  noble  ambition  lor 
architectural  grandeur,  even  if  not  in  this  res- 
pect successful,  may  not  be  without  its  use. 
DUt  so  long  as  we  hear  of  such  legacies  as 
those  of  Mr.  Lowell,  £70,000  steriing  ;  of  Mr. 
Aator  for  a  public  library,  of  a  much  larger 
amount — and  we  believe  that  those  public- 
spirited  acts  of  generosity  do  not  stand  alone 
---there  can  be  no  room  for  despair.   Though 
the  Capitol  at  Washington  be  but  a  cold  and 
feeble  attempt  to  domiciliate  cLissic  forms — 
though  bold  and  creative  originality  be  more 
difficult  of  attainment  to  those  bom  late  into 
the  world  in  art  even  than  in  letters ;  the 
great  transatlantic  cities  will  gradually  have 
their  great,  we  trust,  characteristic  Ameri- 
can monuments.     If  we  had  believed  the 
story  for  an  instant,  we  certainly  should  have 
shared  in  the  alarm — we  perhaps  should 
not  have  been  without  some  jealousy,  if  bro- 
ther Jonathan  had  bought  and  carried  off  the 
Apollo  Belvidere.     On  the  other  hand,  we 
most  cordially  rejoice  in  the  place  which  the 
young  American  sculptor.  Powers,  has  taken 
even  m  Italy.   That  such  statues  as  his  exqui- 
site Greek  Slave  should  be  set  up  in  American 
halls  by  American  hands  would  be  to  us  a 
source  of  unfeigned  satisfaction,  not  merely 
for  the  gratification  of  the  present^  but  as  an 


omen  of  the  future.  For,  as  the  future  of 
America,  to  be  a  glorious  future,  must  be  a 
future  of  peace,  so  we  would  hope  that  it 
may  be  fruitful  in  all  which  embellishes,  and 
occupies,  and  hallows,  and  glorifies  peace. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  must  excuse  us,  if  with 
these   wonderful   prospects  of  centuries  to 
come,  "  expanding  their  cloudy  wings  before 
us,''  we  have  been  less  willing  to  Iook  back  to 
those  ages  behind  ages,  which  are  the  study 
and  the  revelation  of  his  important  science. 
Interesting  as  it  may  be,  under  his  sure  guid- 
ance, to  be  told  that  a  hundred  thousand 
years  must  have  passed  in  forming  the  land 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  we  are  more 
absorbed  in  the  thought  of  the  few  years 
which  have  beheld  on  the  banks  of  that  wide 
river  and  its  affluents,  cities  arising  beyond 
cities,  and  those  cities  peopled  with  thou- 
sands on  thousands  of  free»  industrious,  in 
many  respects,  as  far  as  is  given  to  man, 
happy  human  beings ;  province  after  province 
yielding  to  possession,  to  cultivation,  to  pro- 
duction— the   production   of   harvests   now 
poured  witliout  stint,  and  we  suppose  destin- 
ed to  be  still  more  profusely  poured,  upon 
our  shores.     The  Indian  com,  we  ought  to 
have  observed,  appears  by  no  means  one  of 
the  least  precious  gifts  of  this  region.     The 
aboriginal  tribes  so  wither  away  before  the 
invader,  that  his  occupation  of  the  land  can 
hardly  be  called  usurpation.     Instructive  as 
it  is  to  be  initiated  in  the  growth  of  those 
03,000  square  miles  of  coal,  (First  Tour,  p. 
88,)  the  gradual  transformation  of  terrestrial 
plants  into  this  store  of  fuel,  gamered  up  it 
might  seem  for  endless  generations,  with  the 
vegetable  texture  still  apparent  throughout 
under  the  microscope ;  and  flattened  trunks 
of  trees,  now  transmuted  into  pure  coal,  and 
erect  fossil  trees  in  the  overlying  strata ;  in- 
structive to  trace  all  the  geological  and  all 
the  chemical  processes  in  this  immense  labora- 
tory ; — yet  to  us  there  is  something  even 
more  surprising  in  the  application  of  those 
inexhaustible  treasures  by  that  race  of  beings 
for  whom  the  Almighty  Creator  in  his  bound- 
less Providence  may  seem  to  have  entombed 
them  in  the  earth.     What   can  be  more 
strange  than  their  sudden  revelation,  as  it 
were,  in  these  enormous  quantities,  just  when 
is  most  apparent  the  practical  dependence  of 
man,  in  his  most  crowded  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, on  powers  which  his  ancestors,  content 
to  warm  their  hearths  and  to  cook  their  pro- 
visions with  bright  and  useful  fuel,  dreamed 
not  to  be  latent  in  this  coarse  and  ordinary 
product  of  the  earth  ?   Who  shall  conjecture 
the  incalculable  results  of  the  use,  perhaps 
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the  improvement  of  steam-power  in  a  coun- 
try when*  railroads  art*  of  such  comparative- 
ly easy  construction,  and  the  spreading^  net- 
work of  rivers  might  seem  providentially  de- 
signed for  steam-naviiTiition  ?  Intellectually 
deliufhtful  as  it  mar  be  to  follow  out  such  a 
Ivautit'ul  pii'ce  of  philosophical  reiisoning  as 
thai  in  Sir  C\  Lyell's  second  volume,  (p.  304,) 
where,  fn>m  certain  footmarks  on  slabs  of 
sandstone,  which  could  only  have  been  made 
by  air- breathing  animals,  (all  others  being  too 
light  to  m:ike  such  det?p  impressions  even 
when  the  stones  wert«  in  the  state  of  fluid 
mud.)  the  date  of  the  primal  existence  of  this 
class  of  animals  is  ascerUuned ; — neverthe- 
less, we  are  more  inclined  to  K>se  ourselvt»s 
in  wondering  speculations  as  to  the  short 
lime  which  must  elapse  l>efore  the  tirsi  fiK)t- 
prints  of  man.  at  least  of  civilized  man.  in 
the  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi,  will  be  ut- 
terly untnic cable  ihn^ugh  the  bn>:id  strata  of 
cuhun*  and  population  which  even  one  cen- 
tury will  spri^ad  perhaps  to  the  Pacidc.  We 
sivm  irn»sistiMy  compelled  to  look  onward  : 
we  an*  seized.  ;is  it  were,  and  carried  awav 
bv  the  advancin:;  tide  to  the  siill  re^vdinij 
haven,  till  we  art*  1o>l  in  a  boundless  ocean. 
That  clouds,  beavv.  blackeninir.  awful 
thunder-clouds  loom  over  this  wide  hori.^on 
of  the  future,  who  that  knows  the  muta- 
ImIisv  v4'  hum.m  ihincrs.  the  wild  work  which 
fort  une  or  (a  i  e.  or  ra i  her  d ivine  P nw iden ce. 
makes  of  t  h  e  :no> :  Na:rac iou<  con  \ oc  t  ures.  what 
wise  and  n^tlective  American  will  attempt  lo 
disiruis**  fr^MU  himself?  There  is  surclv 
enough  to  check  ,*ind  subdue  iheoverwtvmnij 
naiional  pnde«  which  prt*^-nils  amo:igtr.e  vul- 
gar. We  must  in  ju>iice  to  ourselvt\>  u^uoh 
<m  si^me  of  ih^se  dAr.c^t^rs.  One  of  ;hem. 
ihi^u-:h  we  do  r.o;  know  how  far  i:  e\:ir.ds 
ovtr  I  he  I'nivMu  is  the  e:Tiv;  of  the  v*i:r..i:e. 
In  New  K:i;:land  «.^:w:.-il;v.  :*;ieri*  sivms  a 
a  eers.i:r*  ^t  i '. : ;  i **  v  of  V  i  a*. ;  h .  a  i:>*r. c r:*  1 ,  *  ■  o an^- 
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cure ;  every  succeeding  century  will  adapt  the 
race  more  completely  to  their  climate.  Th^ 
political  dangers  are  more  serious  and 
inevitable.  That  which  is  their  strength  and 
pride,  their  independence,  is  their  greatest 
peril.  There  is  no  great  repressive,  no  con- 
trolling power,  nothing  to  drag  the  wheel  of 
popular  rule,  either  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Federation  or  in  the  States.  In  each  the 
Senates  must  obey  the  mighty  will  of  the 
masses.  But  separate  interests  may  grow 
up,  in  the  nature  of  things  cannot  but  grow 
up :  the  North  and  the  South,  the  West  and 
the  East,  may  be  arrayed  against  each  other. 
The  ruder,  the  more  tumultuous,  the  more 
uneducated  West,  may  be  able  to  dictate  at 
Washington  not  the  soundest  policy,  policy 
which  may  be  fauil.  but  which  must  be  adopt- 
ed from  fear  of  separation,  and  the  conse- 
quence of  separation.  In  each  State  there  is 
the  same  danger :  the  predominance  of  the 
of  the  turbulent  many,  or  those  who,  self- 
multiplitHl  by  their  noise  and  actinty,  repre- 
st-nt  themselves,  and  are  believed  to  be  the 
many — over  the  quie:,  the  wise,  the  educated. 
We  have  great  faith,  we  need  hardly  say,  in 
the  effects  of  true  and  real  education  ;  but 
here  is  the  rub — can  sound  political  education 
tnivel  as  fast  as  population  '?  That  which,  to 
all  appeanince.  is  most  feared  by  the  calmer 
immediate  speculators,  is  indeed  too  much  in 
human  nature  no:  to  justify  serious  appre- 
her.sion — the  quiescence  of  ihose  who  ought 
from  thi-:r  superior  intelligence  to  govern,  but 
are  to*^  easy  and  happy  to  strive  and  wrestle 
for  iheir  proper  influence. 

Tly.s  applies  equally  10  ibe  States  and  to 
indi\  i duals  :  Kt-ntuckv  snd  Illinois  mav  lord 
it  over  New  Enjlar.d  and  New  York  ;  and  if 
Ker. !  u  f  ky  an i  1 !  1  in  :-if  bee omr  more  ci vilized, 
S:;5:es  yoi  i:r.r.*»med.  unsctijrd*  siill  farther 
We?:.  r::iv  jv^rr.  i:  in  their  luri!  over  Ken- 
:  u  ..-^ k  T  .-. ::  i  1  */.  i r :  is .  So  I •:  s^  as  1  he  subj ec ts 
\  f  c ."^ '. li ^ : .' ::  :-. n:-  r :: :  1 : . e  t '.ec ucn  of  a  President 
or  ocr.  a  T;.:ir.  ihis  rrt-i.-xiLance  mav 
V  V  c .  :r  r  .  r,\\: v  1 1  v  ir: r.  .vu ou*  :  bu;  w h en  it 
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hardly  refrain  from  joining  with  Mr.  Sumner ; 
thoQgh  even  in  America  peace  societies  have, 
we  know  not  why,  something  of  a  bustling, 
officious,  and  somewhat  ridiculous  air.  We 
should  hail  the  more  legitimate  denuncia- 
tions of  war  as  michrisUan  by  her  Channings 
and  Deweys ;  as  American  patriots  and 
Christians  we  should  never  cease  to  cry 
Peace!  Peace!  That  which  is  utterly,  hope- 
lessly, as  seems  at  present,  impossible  in  Eu- 
rope, seems,  by  a  wonderful  combination  of 
circumstances,  of  eas^  practicability  in  Amer- 
ica. This  vast  contment  may,  if  it  will,  ex- 
hibit to  the  wondering  annals  of  mankind 
centuries  barren  of  warlike  glory,  safe  from 
the  miseries  of  war.  The  United  States  may 
at  length  relieve  republican  governments 
from  that  heavy  charge  registered  against 
them  by  all  history — and  too  much  counte- 
nanced by  their  own  proceedings  in  Texas 
and  in  Mexico — that  democracies  are  as  am- 
bitious and  aggressive  as  the  most  absolute 
monarchies.  What  has  America  to  gain — 
what  may  it  not  lose  by  war  ? 

Sir  C.  Lyell  was  in  the  midst  of  the  fierce 
discussions  about  Oregon :  fiery  news- writers 
were  brandishing  their  pens — wild  back- 
woodsmen poising  their  nfles ;  they  would 
have  had  the  country  at  once  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  that  not  very  imitable  personage  in 
Milton — "My  sentence  is  for  open  war." 
What  can  happen  ? — these  were  among  the 
amiable  anticipations — **  England  may  bom- 
bard and  bum  a  few  of  the  cities  on  the  east 
coast ;  but  then  she  will  add  hundreds  of 
millions  to  her  debt ;  she  will  break  down 
and  be  forever  ruined  under  her  intolerable 
burthen."  There  is  one  result  from  all  this 
which  Brother  Jonathan,  even  in  his  wildest 
mood,  we  doubt  not,  would  be  acute  enough 
to  apprehend — Brother  John  bankrupt,  he 
bas  lost  his  best  customer.  Sir  C.  Lyell, 
with  his  calm  good  sense,  at  the  very  outset 
of  his  volume,  doubts  the  wisdom  of  the  com- 
memoration of  "  Independence  Day  :"  all 
this  recital  (of  the  doings  of  the  mother 
country  before  the  war)  •*  may  have  been  ex- 
pedient when  the  great  struggle  for  liberty 
and  national  independence  was  still  pending ; 
but  what  effect  can  it  have  now  but  to  keep 
alive  bad  feelings  ?"  We  are  happy  in  be- 
lieving that  all  "  rumors  of  wars"  with  Eng- 
land have  passed  away ;  but  any  other  great 
war,  we  conceive,  might  arrest  for  centuries 
the  progress  of  transatlantic  civilization — 
mi^ht  split  up  the  Union  into  the  chronic  con- 
dition of  the  Old  World,  that  of  separate,  and, 
before  long,  hostile  States — might  raise  up 
in  one  a  mihtary  despotism,  formidable  to 
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all.  Before  we  close  these  hastily  written 
but  not  less  deliberately  considered  opinions 
on  the  expediency,  the  necessity  of  peace,  to 
the  development  of  American  wealth,  hap- 
piness, virtue ;  on  the  majestic  position  which 
the  United  States  may  take  in  the  history  of 
man,  by  showing  herself  superior  to  the  folly, 
the  intoxication,  the  madness  of  war — of  war 
which  cannot  be  necessary  as  self-defense, 
and  therefore  must  be  wanton  and  wicked ; 
we  would  look  on  one  other  peril,  which  ap- 
pears to  us,  if  more  remotely,  to  threaten  her 
mtemal  peace.  Her  growth  must  be  m 
wealth — and  wealth,  even  under  the  most 
levelling  institutions,  will  accumulate  in 
masses.  There  will  be  individuals,  there  will 
be  classes  high  above  the  rest  in  opulence, 
in  luxury.  This  will  be,  of  course,  more 
manifest  in  the  great  cities,  which,  as  they 
grow  in  size,  will  become  more  unmanageable; 
and  notwithstanding  the  constant  vent  in  the 
backwoods  for  turbulent  and  violent  spirits, 
will  leave  a  still  larger  class  of  those  who  feel 
that  they  have  a  right  to  be  as  rich  as  others, 
and  are  not.  There  must  be  an  aristocracy, 
and  that  aristocracy  an  object  of  hatred  and 
jealousy  to  some  ;  by  whatever  title  it  may 
be  held  up  to  scorn  or  animosity  ;  "  a  white- 
gloved  aristocracy,"  &c.  <fec. ;  such  class  there 
must  be,  where  capital,  commercial  industry, 
enterprise,  even  fortune,  are  left  to  their  free 
course.  It  is  to  be  seen  whether  the  Repub- 
lic, or  Republics,  will  have  strength,  courage, 
and  determination  to  defend  property,  as  the 
basis  of  human  freedom  and  happiness. 

Thus  far  that  spirit  has  not  been  wanting ; 
the  sovereign  people,  on  more  occasions  than 
we  are  aware  of  here,  has  not  scrupled  to 
use  the  Old  World  arms  against  **  the  mob." 
At  Providence,  tlie  soldiers  were  ordered, 
some  short  time  ago,  to  fire  on  "  the  people," 
and  did  fire  to  put  down  a  riot  which  rose 
out  of  the  destruction  of  houses  of  ill-fame ; 
they  did  the  same  at  Philadelphia,  during 
the  attack  on  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  now 
at  New  York,  in  the  disgraceful  disturbances 
around  the  theatre.*  Thus  far,  too,  the 
public  voice  has  been  strongly  and  unequivo- 
cally in  favor  of  public  order.  There  has 
been  no  maudlin  sympathy  for  lawless  riot- 
ers; the  press  has  been,  almost  with  one 
voice,  on  the  side  of  authority ;  the  attempt 
to  get  up  a  popular  demonstration  was  an 
utter  failure.  It  has  been  seen  that  the 
only  true  mercy  is  to  stop  a  riot  at  once — ^if 

*  It  was  impossible,  as  we  hear  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  cannot  refrain  from  repeating,  to  surpass 
the  coolness,  self-command,  gentlemanly,  we  might 
add  ObristiaD,  beariog  of  Mr.  Mscreadjr. 
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not,  mi  with  ua  on  a  recent  occasion,  by  tbe 
ciril  force — at  all  events  to  stop  it.  There 
are  dangers  which  most  be  imminent  mider 
tbe  broadest  republican  forms.  Only  free 
and  popular  institutions  like  our  own  and 
those  of  the  United  Btates,  and  the  spirit 
they  inspire  into  the  citizens,  can  prevent 
them  from  becoming  calamities.  But  these 
slight  outbreaks  from  insignificant  causes, 
we  must  acknowledge,  cast  somewhat  dark 
shadows  before  them ;  if  more  deeply-rooted 
causes  of  dbcontent  should  spnng  up — if 
with  the  spreading  ciUes  there  should  be 
quarters  inhabited  perhaps  by  multitudes  of 
a  particular  race  or  class,  and  so  bonded 
together  by  common  passions — Quarters  into 
which  education  does  not  equably  penetrate 
—•which  there  is  no  strong  police  to  over- 
nwe— otir  only  trust  is  that  there  will  be  an 
instantaneous  tact  and  sympathy  among  those 
to  whom  order  is  life,  which  will  combine 
them  into  a  more  commanding  league.  We 
trust  that  not  neglecting  measures  of  pre- 


caution in  improving,  as  far  as  they  may,  the 
condition  of  their  more  abject  fellow-citizens, 
they  will  never  be  wanting  in  resolution  to 
confront  and  crush  these  insurrections  of 
communism,  (for  such  even  in  free  America 
may  be  their  form,)  and  not  scruple  to  haz- 
ard their  lives  for  what  is  dearer  than  life. 
There  must  be  moreover  no  self-gratulation 
in  more  remote  towns,  that  it  is  but  one  <nty 
which  has  thus  become  a  city  of  desolation. 
The  rapid  communication  of  revolHtionaTy 
wild-fire,  more  swift  and  terrible  than  the 
conflagration  over  leagues  of  prairie  land — 
this  fearful  rapidity  is  an  essential  part  of  its 
nature ;  one  city  a  prey  to  its  ravages,  who 
will  insure  the  rest?  If  the  waters  of  the 
Hudson  reflect  its  red  light,  how  long  will  it 
be  before  it  glares  on  the  Mississippi  or  the 
Ohio  ?  May  Heaven  avert  the  omen — may 
one  human  community  grow  up  as  a  great 
peace  society,  peace  external  and  internal, 
peace  with  sdl  its  blessings  I 


HEART-TREASURES. 

A  MAiom  ist  plying  her  needle 

In  a  cottage  remote  from  the  crowd ; 
All  was  still  as  the  slip  of  a  beetle, 

Save  the  wind  hoene  with  raging  to  lood. 
All  withoat  appeared  chill  and  nnMendy, 

All  within,  tMH  wat  ailent  and  lone, 
Save  the  fire  that  illumined  the  heerth-etooe, 

And  the  dock  with  its  shrill,  honied  tone. 

Yet  within  that  ftill  heart  there  was  mwie 

Unknown  to  the  ear  of  the  thrQn|^» 
Oh  I  gladly  the  worid  would  here  Itttened 

Had  those  cadences  found  a  true  toogne. 
Fmt  loTe^though  sublime— hath  not  uttered 

Thc«e  bl«st  spirit-tones  which  oft  roll 
Throuffh  the  heart  when  all  outward  is  gUxany, 

Sublime  as  the  song  of  the  soul 

Though  pMsiTe  that  brow»  and  half^shadsd 

The  light  of  thwe  lore- waking  eTesi» 
There  wa^  joy  in  the  deepe  of  t£it  \wtng 

That  absorbed  eTerr  sense  in  surprise. 
Fair  FtoCT  had  laid  out  tlw  FMve 

To  the  ^-tiites  of  Hope  and  of  LoTe, 
And  it  «eeme«L  as  il  riettmed  in  blest  beantr. 

That  the  BtoM  had  dropped  firaat  aboT«^' 


As  t  gaasd  ««  Oie  fhce  of  tet 
1  tho«^t  <Mf  the  auXlMM  that 

la  ^ttsse  el  the  hMwr  calM 
lar  away  from  themselvWaBd  fteaa 

B^  *%»  »rt  in  the  air  we  Asi  tremuise 
Of  Jewell^  (jfgeaM.  aad  vf  $eU ; 

X^  ja  the  wile  wotU  Aai  we  plwumes 
whiahtha^ 
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CHRISTOPHER    UNDER    CANVASS. 


Ehoampment  at  Cladioh.  Timi — 11,  A. 
M.  Scene — The  Portal  of  the  Pavilion, 
North — Buller — Seward. 

BuLUBR.  I  know  there  is  nothing  you  dis- 
like so  much  as  personal  observations — 

North.  On  myself  to  myself — not  at  all 
on  others. 

Buller.  Yet  I  cannot  help  telling  you  to 
yoar  face,  sir,  that  you  are  one  of  the  finest 
looking  old  men — 

North.  Elderly  gentlemen,  if  you  please, 
sir. 

Buller.  In  Britain,  in  Europe,  in  the 
World.  I  am  perfectly  serious,  sir.  You 
are. 

North.  You  needed  not  to  say  you  were 
perfectly  serious ;  for  I  suffer  no  man  to  be 
ironical  on  Me,  Mr.  Buller.     I  am. 

Buller.  Such  a  change  since  we  came  to 

Cladich  !     Seward  was  equally  shocked,  with 

myself,  at  your  looks  on  board  the  Steamer. 

80  lean — so  bent — so  sallow — so  haggard — 

n  a  word — so  aged ! 

North.  Were  you  shocked,  Seward  ? 

Seward.  Buller  has  such  a  blunt  way  with 
him  that  he  often  makes  me  blush.  I  was 
not  shocked,  my  dear  sir,  but  I  was  affected. 

Buller.  Turning  to  me,  he  said,  in  a  whis- 
per, "  What  a  wreck !" 

North.  I  saw  little  alteration  on  you,  Mr. 
Seward;  but  as  to  Buller,  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  I  could  be  brought,  by  his 
reiterated  asseverations,  into  a  sort  of  quasi- 
belief  in  his  personal  identity ;  and  even  now, 
it  is  far  from  amounting  to  anything  like  a 
settled  conviction.  Why,  his  face  is  twice 
the  breadth  it  used  to  be — and  so  red !  It 
used  to  be  narrow  and  pale.  Then,  what  a 
bushy  head — now,  cocker  it  as  he  will,  bald. 
In  figure  was  he  not  slim  ?  Now,  stout's  the 
word.  Stout — stout — yes,  Buller,  you  have 
ffiown  stout,  and  will  grow  stouter — ^your 
doom  is  to  be  fat — I  prophesy  paunch — 
Bullsr.  Spare  me — spare  me,  sir.    Sew- 


ard should  not  have  interrupted  me — 'twas 
but  the  first  impression — and  soon  wore  ofl^ — 
those  Edinboro  people  have  much  to  answer 
for — ^unmercifully  wearing  you  out  at  their 
ceaseless  aotreet — but  since  you  came  to 
Cladich,  sir,  Christopher's  Himself  aoaut 
— ^pardon  my  familiarity — ^nor  can  I  now, 
after  the  minutest  inspection,  and  severest 
scrutiny,  detect  one  smgle  additional  wrinkle 
on  face  or  forehead — ^nay,  not  a  wrinkle  at 
all — not  one — so  fresh  of  color,  too,  sir,  that 
the  irradiation  is  at  times  ruddy — and  with- 
out losing  an  atom  of  expression,  the  coun- 
tenance absolutely — plump.  Yes,  sir,  plump's 
the  word — plump,  plump,  plump. 

North.  Now  you  speak  sensibly,  and  like 
yourself,  my  dear  Buller.     I  wear  well. 

Buller.  Your  enemies  circulated  a  re- 
port— 

North.  I  did  not  think  I  had  an  enemy 
in  the  world. 

Buller.  Your  friends,  sir,  had  heard  a 
nxtnor — that  you  had  mounted  a  wig. 

North.  And  was  there,  among  them  all, 
one  so  weak-minded  as  to  believe  it  ?  But^ 
to  be  sure,  there  are  no  bounds  to  the  cre- 
dulity of  mankind. 

Buller.  That  you  had  lost  your  hair — and 
that,  like  Sampson — 

North.  And  by  what  Delilah  had  my 
locks  been  shorn? 

Seward.  It  all  originated,  I  verily  believe, 
sir,  in  the  moved  imagination  of  the  Pensive 
Public : 

**  Res  est  soliciti  plena  timoris  Amor." 

North.  Buller,  I  see  little,  if  any — no 
change  whatever— on  you,  since  the  days  of 
Deeside — nor  on  you,  Seward.  Yes,  I  do. 
Not  now,  when  by  yourselves;  but  when 
your  boys  are  in  Tent,  ah !  then  I  do  in- 
deed— a  pleasant,  a  happy,  a  blessed  change 
Bright  boys  they  are— Hdelightful  lads — ^noble 
I  youths — and  so  are  my  Two—emphasis  on 
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^^/(/■/{  ;k r,/;  ^/  ^  ^^./. •  f „ ;  •  r.  ;r. ;» r.  1  y  /r.'/: <:  *.* y  an- 
U#fl.i/':  fA  «  /<-r^  wor'J  w«:  ».*; — af.  t\nt*^,  r»o 

«fc  «  |/»/rk  or  lA'tA^.,  U,  y/.ti  \u  ith*;U  W*:  tkr*:  ftt 

/InU  ^f»)iv«-.Mri(r  tfi^.  %!#:#: (;jr  f!ow  of  our  con- 
t«'.f«i»ii//fi  AA  with  rivij|«:U  isrj>M\t\y^  ffom  pure 
ntrttrt*:n  in  fh*-  hilU  of  lli<!  mortiiu'^ — 

Hr,W4Hf»  Ayti-'Hyt'.;  htUkVtttt  M«:»4  them 
Mill 

NoKtif,  Why,  th'rf?  in  fiiofft  Uian  Mrniie — 
twtfta  Ihtitt  inUul'  '  iUtrtti  in  tff.niuM  among 
Uif^m  •  in  ihti'ir  f.yt'M  and  on  tli<;ir  Uiufpitm — 
iliiiii(/li  lUt'y  littvf)  no  Muiiiiir^ion  of  it — and 
Umt  In  t.li<i  rliiirni.  'Miftri,  how  thity  mlly  one 
nnothf^r  I  Witty  frllown  all  Four.  And  the 
rllfht  Mort  of  raillitry,  (icntlitmitn  hy  birth 
untl  hitMMlinf/,  to  whom,  in  thnir  wildfrHt  Hal- 
ll«Hi,  vulf/iirlly  in  ini|MiHMihli! — Ut  whom,  on 
thiif{)ihly  hfiiik  tho  |HiriloUH  cdgr — Htill  ad- 
hnrima  nutivti  d<w*.oriuii  iiu))i^rior  to  tliut  of  nil 
tho  HrhnoU, 

Hkwamii.  Thi'y  havi*  lht*ir  fiiulls,  sir — 

Ndiiiii.  Ho  havo  wr.  And  *tiM  wdl  for 
IIH>  Wiihiiut  faullN  w<*  Nhould  la*  unlovc- 
Aldo. 

HmwAiii).   hi  alVootiim  1  N|Miko. 

NoHTii.  I  know  ynu  did.  Tiioro  Ik  mi 
«uvh  hatoiul  M^Ul  mi  rai  th  iih  a  pi^rfirt  char- 
Hittvr.  Ho  in  duo  niipiN  iif  nirruptiim — for  he 
h  M  hyjMH'Mlp  iHiu9  rl  itt  vult  hy  tho  no- 
(HtuHllv  i>t'  iui(\iit«,  'V\w  inonitMit  a  porfoct 
oitaraotor  oiittUN  a  khuh     I  h«avo  it. 

Ni^-wAMii.  Whal  if  ynu  hap|uniiHl  to  livo 
III  iho  noi^hlioihiHHl  of  tlio  nuisanoo? 

N out II.  ICiui^rato.  Kh  ivniuin  hor%* — on> 
^miiiipihI  for  hfo  ^ilh  iiii|'oH\vl  ohunu'lors — 
till  llio  oidrr  should  i-'MU'     Siiikr  'IViit, 

Ih-UKH.  My  l»oY  hM^i  a  trmpor  of  his 
own 

Noutii.  Oii^iual     oi  r.s'quiivd? 

ihIU  h\  tho  u\v>l)u<i'»  »idv  I'Ui  in  her  &r\H^l 
IK«HN   \h%'   d^l   i\\\    \\w    ivuM    lo   >|\'il    huu. 

S\UIV  \'\v"\»>'0        \N\"   htW   V\\\    M.iMUX. 

NouiM  \iul  Imx  i.u*'vM.  ti.iuisVax  »;\*i  vjui'.o 
Kiiu  *'      Isi^vV!*,  ih\'  I  WW  ii  i»rvii\  IV  k!^'  he 

S\^*  \^-'»    lioi. 


ZfA  ''clzlLzq  of  Lid  Li-xbH-.  Eat  acwnewlias 
vxi  E^h  ot  tLL?.  I  h^nzT  au:h oriie  ihe 
fy.j-.  of  :L1-  EmzirK  Zm  hai"f*  what  tempers 
iK'rj  ch''.<.-5« — wi:h  •:::*  i«jU  cxcirpdon — Thi 

hr.LLZR.  Tie  Edict  is  promulged. 

N'oRTH-  Onoe,  and  occe  only,  during  one 
of  lh«i  longest  and  beat-spent  Uves  on  record, 
was  I  in  the  mood  proscribed — and  it  en- 
dured mont  part  of  a  whole  day.     The  Amu- 
veraary  of  that  day  I  observe,  in  severest 
solitude,  with  a  salutary  horror.     And  it  b 
my  Bulhday.     A&k  me  not,  my  friends,  to 
reveal  the  Cause.      Aloof  from  confessioo 
before  man — we  must  keep  to  ourselves — ts 
John  Foster  says — a  comer  of  our  own  souls. 
A  black  comer  it  is — and  enter  it  with  or 
without  a  lii'ht — you  sec,  here  and  there, 
something    dismal — hideous — shapeless — 
nameless— each  lying  in  its  own  place  on  the 
floor.     There  lies  the  Caupe.      It  was  the 
morning  of  my  Ninth  Year.     As  I  kept  sit- 
ting high  up  stairs  by  myself— one  familiar 
face  after  another  kept  ever  and  anon  look- 
ing in  upon  me — all  with  one  expression! 
And   one  familiar  voice  after  another — all 
with  one  tone — kept  muttering  at  me — **JIe*t 
$tiU  in  the  Sulks  r    How  I  hated  them  with 
an  intonscr  hatred — and  chief  them  I  before 
had  loved  best — at  each  opening  and  each 
shutting  of  that  door !  How  I  hated  myself,  as 
my  blubbered  face  felt  hotter  and  hotter — and 
1  knew  how  ugly  I  must  be,  with  my  fixed, 
liery  oyi^.     It  was  painful  to  sit  on  such  a 
chair  for  hours  in  one  posture,  and  to  have 
bo  chained  u  child  would  have  been  great 
cruelty — but  I  was  resolved  to  die,  rather 
than  change  it :  and  had  I  been  told  by  any 
one  under  an  angel  to  get  up  and  go  to  play, 
1  would  have  i^pat  in  his  face.   It  was  a  lone- 
some attic,  and  I  had  the  fear  of  ghosts. 
Hut  not  then — uiy  supen^iitious  fancy  was 
iiuelled  by  my  troubled  heart.     Had  I  not 
de6er^ed   to  be  allowed  lo  go?     Did  they 
'  no  I  all  know  that  all  my  happiness  in  thiis 
life  dej'eiiiitd  on  my  leitJij  allow td  to  go? 
V\niKl  iuiv  v't'.o  ef  ihtui  c*'^e  a  revise n  for  not 
allo^i^s:  me  loc^^?     ^V^;lI  ri;rht  hud  ther 
10  sav  t:M:  if  I  did  i:,\   I  should  n^ver  be 

able  tv^  J V d  r.t  V  w  :iv ,  b  v  tv  v < v  If.  t ;■  •: k  ?    Whal 

•        «      «      , 

n^hv  bad  O'.^y  le-  >x.y  ih.u  KouQvfy  was  a 
M.ieki;*wi:vL  *:v.  '.!  .u  Vv  vcu-i  U-d  rae  to 
the  i: .i lie ** ^  ^  N ?  \ e r  re '.".; rv .  in  il !  :ht:  world, 
b«iv;  d  ^vvi  U  y  Ker»  i>tv.  <o  -,*&  h;*  birth- 
d.4\       l^,v  V  v.^t'd  :.'  be  ser-v  w>r  c  I  un 


Mejk     a:v.  h  .*,■••. 


Sv4  •.  a' V  v  r-j '.  V  rs.  : ;:«:  t  sav 


i:^e:-^  Uv     .  .:'    ;   .r-  -..'■»..-  •■..-  — -j-.i    ^hiv 
prt\vrs — juc   I  %v:cs  r^dc  ei!*r  *<*r«  s.  &iie 
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Bible  this  nigbt,  should  my  aunt  go  down  on 
her  knees.  Aikl  in  the  midst  of  such  nn- 
worded  soliloquies  did  the  joung  blasphemer 
fall  asleep. 

BuLLER.  Young  Christopher  North  I  In- 
credible. 

North.  I  know  not  how  long  I  slept ;  but 
on  awaking,  I  saw  an  angel  with  a  most 
beautiful  mce  and  most  beautiful  hair — ^a 
little  young  angel — about  the  same  size  as 
mysefr — sitting  on  a  stool  by  my  feet.  "  Are 
you  quite  well  now,  Christopher?  Let  us 
go  to  the  meadows  and  gather  flowers.'' 
Shame,  sorrow,  remorse,  contrition,  came  to 
me  with  those  innocent  words — we  wept  to- 
gether, and  I  was  comforted.  "  I  have  been 
smful" — "but  you  are  forgiven."  Down  all 
the  stairs,  hand  in  hand,  we  glided;  and 
there  was  no  longer  anger  in  any  eyes — the 
whole  house  was  happy.  All  roices  were 
kinder — if  that  were  possible — than  they  had 
been  when  I  rose  in  the  morning — a  Boy  in 
his  Ninth  Year.  Parental  han£  smoothed 
my  hair — par^ital  lips  kissed  it — and  paren- 
tal greetings,  only  a  little  more  cheerful  than 
prayers,  restored  me  to  the  Love  I  had  never 
l06t»  and  which  I  felt  now  had  animated  that 
brief  and  just  displeasure.  I  had  never  heard 
then  of  Elysian  fields ;  but  I  had  often  heard, 
and  often  had  dreamt  happy,  happy  dreams, 
of  fields  of  light  in  heaven.  And  such 
looked  the  fields  to  be,  where  fairest  Aiary 
Gordon  and  I  gathered  flowers,  and  spoke 
to  the  birds,  and  to  one  another,  all  day 
lon^i — and  again,  when  the  day  was  gone, 
and  the  evening  going,  on  till  moon- 
time,  below  and  among  the  soft-burning 
stars. 

BiTLLKit.  And  never  has  Christopher  been 
in  the  Sulks  since  that  day. 

North.  Under  heaven,  I  owe  it  all  to  that 
child's  eyes.  Still,  I  sternly  keep  the  Anni- 
versary—^or,  beyond  doubt,  I  was  that  day 
possessed  with  a  Devil — and  an  angel  it  was, 
though  human,  that  drove  him  out. 

Sbward.  Your  first  Love  ? 

North.  In  a  week  she  was  in  heaven.  My 
friends — m  childhood — our  whole  future  life 
would  sometimes  seem  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
such  small  events  as  these.  Small  call  them 
not — for  they  are  great  for  good  or  for  evil 
— ^because  of  the  unfathomable  mysteries 
that  lie  shrouded  in  the  growth,  on  earth,  of 
an  immortal  soul. 

Sewakd.  May  I  dare  to  ask  you,  sir — it  is 
mdeed  a  delicate— -a  more  than  delicate  ques- 
tion— ^if  the  Anniversary — has  been  brought 
round  with  the  revolving  year  since  we  en- 
camped? . 


North.  It  has. 

Seward.  Ah!  Buller!  we  know  now  the 
reason  of  his  absence  that  day  from  the 
Pavilion  and  Deeside — of  his  utter  seclu- 
sion— he  was  doing  penance  in  the  Swiss 
Giantess — a  severe  sojourn. 

North.  A  Good  Temper,  friends — ^not  a 
good  Conscience — is  the  Blessing  of  Life. 

Buller.  Shocked  to  hear  you  say  so,  sir. 
Unsay  it,  my  dear  Sir — unsay  it — pernicious 
doctrine.     It  may  get  abroad. 

NoHTH.  The  Sulks!  —  the  Celestials. 
The  Sulks  are  hell,  sirs — the  Celestials,  by 
the  very  name,  heaven.  I  take  temper  in 
its  all-embracing  sense  of  Physical,  Mental 
and  Moral  Atmosphere.  Pure  and  serene-*- 
then  we  respire  God's  gifts,  and  are  happier 
than  we  desire !  Is  not  that  divine  ?  Foul 
and  disturbed — then  we  are  stifled  by  God's 
gifts — and  are  wickeder  than  we  fear !  Is 
not  that  devilish  ?  A  good  Conscience  and 
a  bad  Temper!  Talk  not  to  me,  Yom^ 
Men,  of  pernicious  doctrine — it  is  a  soul- 
saving  doctrine — "  millions  of  spiritual  crea- 
tures walk  unseen"  teaching  it  —  men's 
Thoughts,  communing  with  heaven,  have  been 
teaching  it — surely  not  all  in  vain — since 
Cain  slew  Abel. 

Seward.  The  Sage ! 

Buller.  Socrates. 

North.  Morose !  Think  for  five  minutes 
on  what  that  word  means — and  on  what  that 
word  contains — and  you  see  the  Man  must 
be  an  Atheist.  Sitting  in  the  House  of  God 
morosely !  Bright,  bold,  beautiful  boys  of 
ours,  ye  are  not  morose — heaven's  air  has 
free  access  through  your  open  souls — a  clear 
conscience  carries  the  Friends  in  their  pas- 
times up  the  Mountains. 

Seward.  And  their  fathers  before  them. 

North.  And  their  great-grandfather — I 
mean  their  spiritual  great-grandfather — my- 
self— Christopher  North.  They  are  gathering 
up— even  as  we  gathered  up — images  that 
will  never  die.  Evanescent  I  Clouds — ^lights 
— shadows — ^glooms,  the  falling  sound — the 
running  murmur — and  the  swmgin^  roar — 
as  cataract,  stream,  and  forest  all  alike  seem 
wheeling  by — these  are  not  evanescent — for 
they  will  all  keep  coming  and  going — before 
their  Imagination — all  life-long  at  the  bidding 
of  the  Will — or  obedient  to  a  Wish  !  Or  by 
benign  Law,  whose  might  is  a  mystery, 
coming  back  from  the  far  profound — remem- 
bered apparitions ! 

Seward.  Dear  sir. 

North.  Even  my  Image  will  sometimes 
reappear — and  the  Tents  of  Cladich — the 
Camp  on  Lochawe-side. 
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BcTiXKB.  Uj  dear  sir — it  will  not  be  eran- 
etceni 

NoiiTH.  And  withal  such  Derilit !    But  I 
bare  giTen  them  carle  blanche. 

Hkwaed.  Nor  will  they  abuse  it. 

NofcTU.  I  wonder  when  they  sleep.  Each 
baa  bin  own  dormitory — the  cluster  forming 
the  left  winff  of  the  Camp — but  Deeside  u 
not  seldom  broad  awake  till  midnight ;  and 
though  I  am  always  up  and  out  by  six  at  the 
latest,  never  once  have  I  caught  a  man  of 
them  napping,  but  either  there  they  are  each 
more  blooming  than  the  other,  getting  ready 
their  gear  for  a  start ;  or,  on  sweepmg  the 
Loch  with  my  ^lass,  I  see  their  heads,  like 
wild-duck — swimming — ^round  Rabbit  Island 
— as  some  wretch  hfM  baptized  Inishail — or 
awav  to  Inistrynbh— or,  for  anything  I  know, 
to  rort-Bonachan — swimming  for  a  Medal 

¥'Yen  bv  the  Club!  Or  there  goes  Gutta 
ercha  oy  the  Pass  of  Brandir,  or  shooting 
away  into  the  woods  near  Kilchum.  Twice 
have  they  been  on  the  top  of  Cruachan — 
once  for  a  dear  hour,  and  once  for  a  dark 
day — the  very  next  morning,  Marmaduke 
said,  they  would  have  "  some  more  moun- 
tain," and  the  Four  Cloud-compellers  swept 
the  whole  rancre  of  Ben  Bhuridh  and  Bein- 
Lurachim  as  far  as  tlio  head  of  Glensrea. 
Though  they  said  nothing  about  it,  I  heard 
of  their  havincr  been  over  the  hills  behind 
us,  t'other  nignt,  at  Caimdow  at  a  wedding. 
Why,  only  think,  sirs,  yesterday  they  were 
oflf  by  daylicht  to  try  their  luck  in  Loch 
Dochart,  and  again  I  heard  their  merriment 
soon  after  wo  had  retired.  They  must  have 
footed  it  above  forty  miles.  That  Cornwall 
Clipper  will  bo  their  death.  And  ofif  affain 
this  morning — all  on  foot — to  the  Black 
Mount. 

BuLUCK.  For  what  ? 

NoHTU.  By  permission  of  the  Marquis,  to 
shoot  an  Etiglo.  She  is  said  to  be  again  on 
tgg — and  to  oliff*climbers  her  eyrie  is  within 
nfle*range.  But  let  us  forget  the  Boys,  as 
they  have  forgot  us. 

0KW.\RD.  llio  Loch  is  calmur  to-day,  sir, 
than  we  have  yet  seen  it ;  but  the  calm  is  of 
a  ditferent  character  from  yesterday's — that 
was  serene,  tliis  is  $olemn-<r-I  had  almost  said 
austert^  Yesterday  there  were  few  clouds ; 
and  such  was  the  prevailing  power  of  all 
those  lovely  wihxIs  on  the  islands,  and 
along  the  mainland  shores — that  the  whole 
retlection  SiH>med  sylvan.  When  gasing  on 
such  a  sight,  does  not  our  feeling  of  the  un- 
realities— the  shadows — attach  to  thereali- 
iN^jt — (he  substances?  So  that  the  living 
trees— earth-rooted,  and  growing  upwards — 


become  almost  as  risiooary  as  then:  mverted 
semblances  in  that  conmiingling  clime  ?  Or 
tt  it  that  the  life  of  the  trees  ^ves  life  to  the 
images,  and  imagination  beheves  that  the 
whole,  in  its  beauty,  must  belong,  by  the 
same  law,  to  the  same  world  ? 

NoBTH.  Let  us  understand,  without  seek- 
ing to  destroy,  our  delusions;  for  has  not 
this  life  of  ours  been  wbely  called  the  dream 
of  a  shadow  ? 

Skward.  To-day  there  are  many  clouds, 
and  aloft  they  are  beautiful ;  nor  is  the  light 
of  the  sun  not  most  gracious ;  but  the  repose 
of  all  that  downward  world  affects  me-— -I 
know  not  why — with  sadness — it  is  begin- 
ning to  look  aJmost  gloomy — and  I  seem  to 
see  the  hush  not  of  sleep,  but  of  deatL 
There  is  not  the  unboundaried  expanse  of 
yesterday — the  loch  looks  narrower — and 
Cruachan  closer  to  us,  with  all  his  heights. 
BuLLER.  I  felt  a  drop  of  rain  on  the  back 
of  my  hand. 

Seward.  It  must  have  been,  then,  from 
your  nose.  There  will  be  no  rain  this  week. 
But  a  breath  of  air  there  is  somewhere — ^for 
the  mirror  is  dimmed,  and  the  vision  gone. 

North.  The  drop  was  not  from  his  nose, 
Seward,  for  here  are  three — and  clear,  pure 
drops  too— on  my  Milton.  I  should  not  be 
at  all  surprised  if  we  were  to  have  a  little 
rain. 

Seward.  Odd  enough.  I  cannot  con- 
jecture where  it  comes  from.  It  must  be 
dew. 

BuLLER.  Who  ever  heard  of  dew  dropping 
in  large  fat  globules  at  meridian  on  a  sum- 
mer's day?  It  is  getting  very  close  and 
sultry.  The  interior  must  be,  as  Words- 
worth says,  **  Like  a  Lion's  den."  Did  you 
whisper,  sir? 

North.  No.  But  something  did.  Look 
at  the  silver,  Buller. 

BuLLER.  Thermometer  85.  Barometer  I 
can  say  nothing  about — but  that  it  is  yeiy 
low  indeed.     A  lone  way  below  Stormy. 

North.  What  color  would  you  call  that 
glare  about  the  Crown  of  Cruachan  ?  Yel- 
low? 

Seward.  You  may  just  as  well  call  it 
yellow  as  not.  I  never  saw  such  a  color  be- 
fore— and  don't  care  though  I  never  see 
such  again — for  it  is  horrid.  That  it  a — 
Glare. 

North.  Cowper  says  grandly, 

^*  A  terrible  sagacity  informs 
The  \\)eCs  heart ;  he  looks  to  distant  storms ; 
He  hears  the  thunder  ere  the  tempest  lo^-ers.** 

He  is  speaking  of  tempests  in  the  monJ 
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world.  Ton  know  tlie  passage — ^it  is  a  fine 
one— 60  indeed  is  the  whole  Epistle — ^Table- 
Talk.  I  am  a  bit  of  a  Poet  myself  in  smell- 
ing thunder.  Early  this  morning  I  set  it 
down  for  mid-day — and  it  is  mid-day  now. 

BcjLLSB.  Liker  Evening. 

NoBTH.  Dimmish  and  darkish,  certainly ; 
bat  unlike  Evening.  I  pray  you  look  at  the 
Sun. 

BuLLKB.  What  about  him  ? 

NoBTH.  Though  unclouded  —  he  seems 
shrouded  in  his  own  solemn  light— expecting 
thunder. 

BuLLSB.  There  is  not  much  motion  among 
the  clouds. 

NoBTH.  Not  yet.  Merely  what  m  Scot- 
land we  call  a  carry  ;  yet  that  great  central 
mass  is  double  the  size  it  was  ten  minutes 
a^ — the  City  Churches  are  crowding  round 
the  Cathedral,  and  the  whole  assemblage  lies 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Citadel — with  battle- 
ments and  colonnades  at  once  Fort  and  Temple. 
•  BuLLBB.  Still  some  blue  sky.  Kot  very 
much.     But  some. 

NoBTH.  Cruachan !  you  are  changing 
color. 

BuLLKB.  Grim — very. 

NoBTH.  The  lioch's  like  ink.  I  could  dip 
my  pen  in  it. 

Sewabb.  We  are  about  to  have  thunier. 

NoBTH.  Weather-wise  wizard  —  we  are. 
That  mutter  was  thunder.  In  five  seconds 
you  will  hear  some  more.  One — two — three 
— ^four — ^there  ;  that  was  a  growl.  I  call  that 
good  grrowling — sulky,  sullen,  savage  growl- 
ing, that  makes  the  heart  of  Silence  quake. 

Sbwabd.  And  mine. 

NoBTH.  What  ?  Dying  away !  Some  in- 
comprehensible cause  is  turning  the  thunder- 
ous masses  round  towards  Appin. 

Sbwabd.  And  I  wish  them  a  safe  journey. 

NoBT?.  All  right.  They  are  coming  this 
way — all  at  once— the  whole  Thunder-storm. 
Flash — roar. 

^  Be  thou  as  lightning  in  the  eyes  of  France ; 
For  ere  thou  canst  report  I  will  be  there, 
The  thunder  of  my  cannon  shall  be  heard" 

Who  but  Willy  could  have  said  thai  7 

Sbwabd.  Who  said  what  ? 

NoBTH.  How  ghastly  all  the  trees  ! 

Sewabd.  I  see  no  trees — nor  anything 
else. 

NoBTH.  How  can  you,  with  that  Flying 
Dutchman  over  your  eyes  ? 

BuLUSB.  I  gave  him  my  handkerchief — 
for  at  this  moment  I  know  his  head  is  like  to 
rend.  I  wish  I  had  kept  it  to  myself;  but 
no  use — ^the  lightning  is  seen  through  lids 


and  hands,  and  would  be  through  atone 
walls. 

NoBTH.  Each  flash  has,  of  course,  a  thun- 
der-clap of  its  own — if  we  knew  where  to 
look  for  it ;  but,  to  our  senses,  all  connection 
between  cause  and  effect  is  lost — such  inces- 
sant flashings — and  such  multitudinous  out- 
breaks— and  such  a  continuous  roll  of  out- 
rageous echoes  1 

BuLLEB.  Coruscation— explosion — are  but 
feeble  words. 

NoBTH.  The  Cathedral's  on  fire. 

BuLLEB.  I  don't  mind  so  much  those  wide 
flarings  among  the  piled  clouds,  as  these 
gleams— oh ! 

North.  Where  art  thou,  Cruachan  ?  Ay 
— methinks  I  see  thee — methinks  I  do  not — 
thy  Three  Peaks  may  not  pierce  the  masses 
that  now  oppress  thee — but  behind  the 
broken  midway  clouds,  those  black  purple 
breadths  of  solid  earth  are  thine — thine  those 
unmistakeable  Cliffs  —  thine  the  assured 
beauty  of  that  fearless  Forest — and  may  the 
lightning  scathe  not  one  smgle  tree ! 

BuLLEB.  Nor  man. 

North.  This  is  your  true  total  Eclipse  of 
the  Sun.  Day,  not  night,  is  the  time  for 
thunder  and  lightning.  Night  can  be  dark 
of  itself,  nay,  cannot  help  it ;  but  when  Day 
grows  black,  then  is  the  blackness  of  dark^ 
ness  in  the  Bright  One  terrible ;  and  terror 
— Burke  said  well — is  at  the  heart  of  the 
sublime.  The  Li^ht,  such  as  it  is,  sets  off 
the  power  of  the  lightning — it  pales  to  that 
flashing — and  is  forgotten  in  Fire.  It  smells 
of  hell. 

Seward.  It  is  constitutional  in  the  Sew- 
ards.    North,  I  am  sick. 

North.  Give  way  to  gasping — and  lie 
down — ^nothing  can  be  done  for  you.  The 
danger  is  not — 

Seward.  I  am  not  afraid — I  am  faint. 

North.  You  must  speak  louder,  if  you 
expect  to  be  heard  by  ears  of  clay.  Peals  is 
not  the  word.  "  Peals  on  peals  redoubled" 
is  worse.  There  never  was — and  never  will 
be  a  word  in  any  language — for  all  that. 

BuLLEB.  Unreasonable  to  expect  it.  Try 
twenty — in  twenty  languages. 

North.  Buller,  you  may  count  ten  indi- 
vidual deluges — besides  the  descent  of  three 
at  hand— conspicuous  in  the  general  Rain, 
which  without  them  would  be  Kain  sufficient 
for  a  Flood.  Now  the  Camp  has  it,  and  let 
us  enter  the  Pavilion.  I  don't  thhik  there  is 
much  wind  here;  yet  far  down  the  black 
Loch  is  silently  whitening  with  waves  like 
breakers ;  for  here  the  Rain  alone  rules,  and 
its  rushing  deadens  the  retiring  thunder. 
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The  ebbing  thunder  I  Still  louder  than  any 
sea  on  any  shore ;  but  a  diminishing  loud- 
ness, though  really  vast,  seems  quelled  ;  and, 
losing  its  power  over  the  present,  imagina- 
tion  follows  it  not  into  the  distant  region 
where  it  may  be  raging  as  bad  as  ever. 
Buller  ? 

BuLLER.  What? 

North.  How's  Seward  ? 

Seward.  Much  better.  It  is  very,  very 
kind  of  you,  nay  dear  sir,  to  carry  me  m  your 
arms,  and  place  me  in  your  own  Swing- 
chair.  The  change  of  atmosphere  has  re- 
vived me — but  the  Boys  ? 

North.  The  Boys — why,  they  went  to  the 
Black  Mount  to  shoot  an  eagle,  and  see  a 
thunder-storm,  and  long  before  this  they 
have  had  their  heart's  deshre.  There  are 
caves,  Seward,  in  Buachail-Mor ;  and  one 
recess  I  know — not  a  cave — but  grander  far 
than  any  cave — near  the  Fall  of  &s-a-Bhro- 

flch — far  down  below  the  bottom  of  the 
all,  which  in  its  long  descent  whitens  the 
sable  cliffs.  Thither  leads  a  winding  access 
no  storm  can  shake.  In  that  recess  you  sit 
rock-surrounded — but  with  elbow-room  for 
five  hundred  men — and  all  the  light  you 
have — and  you  would  not  wish  for  more — 
coDCies  down  upon  you  from  a  cupola  far 
nearer  heaven  than  that  hung  by  Michael 
Angelo. 

Seward.  The  Boys  are  safe. 
North.  Or  the  lone  house  of  Dalness  has 
received  them — hospitable  now  as  of  yore — 
or  the  Huntsman's  hut— or  Shepherd's  shiel- 
ing— that  word  I  love,  and  shall  use  it  now 
— ^though  shieling  it  is  not,  but  a  comfortable 
cottage — and  the  dwellers  there  fear  not  the 
thunder  and  the  lightning — ^for  they  know 
they  are  in  His  hands — and  talk  cheerfully  in 
the  storm. 

Seward.  Over  and  gone.  How  breath- 
able the  atmosphere  1 

North.  In  the  Forests  of  the  Marquis 
and  ofMonzie,  the  horns  of  the  Red-deer  are 
again  in  motion.  In  my  mind's  eye — Harry 
— I  see  one^ — an  enormous  fellow — bigger 
than  the  big  stag  of  Benmore  himself — and 
not  to  be  so  easily  brought  to  perform,  by 
particular  desire,  the  part  of  Moriens — giv- 
ing himself  a  shake  of  his  whole  huge  bulk, 
and  a  c€Ut>e  of  his  whole  wide  antlery — and 
then  leading  down  from  the  Corrie,  with 
Platonic  affection,  a  herd  of  Hinds  to  the 
greensward  islanded  among  brackens  and 
heather — a  spot  equally  adapted  for  feed, 
play,  rumination,  and  sleep.  And  the  Roes 
are  glinting  through  the  glades — and  the 
Fleece  are  nibbling  on  the  mountain's  glitter- 


inff  breast — and  the  Cattle  are  grazing,  and 
galoping,  and  lowing  on  the  hflls — and  the 
furred  folk,  who  are  always  dry,  come  out 
from  the  crevices  for  a  mouthful  of  the  fresh 
air ;  and  the  whole  four-footed  creation  are 
jocund — are  happy ! 

Buller.  What  a  picture  ! 
North.  And  the  Fowls  of  the  Air — think 
ye  not  the  Eagle,  storm-driven  not  unalantt- 
ed  along  that  league-long  face  of  cliff,  is  now 
glad  at  heart,  pruning  the  wing  that  shall 
carry  him  again,  like  a  meteor,  into  the  sub- 
sided skies  ? 

Buller.  What  it  is  to  have  an  imagina- 
tion !     Worth  all  my  Estate. 
North.  Let  us  exchange. 
Buller.  Not  possible.    Strictly  entailed. 
North.  Dock. 
Buller.  Mno. 

North.  And  the  little  wren  flits  out  from 
the  back-door  of  her  nest — too  happy  she 
to  sing — and  in  a  minute  is  back  again  with 
a  worm  in  her  mouth,  to  her  half-score 
gaping  babies — the  sole  family  in  all  the 
dell.  And  the  sea-mews,  sore  against  their 
will  driven  seawards,  are  returning  by  ones 
and  twos,  and  thirties,  and  thousands,  up 
Loch-Etive,  and,  dallying  with  what  wind  is 
still  alive  above  the  green  transparency,  drop 
down  in  successive  parties  of  pleasure  on  the 
silver  sands  of  A^rdmatty,  or  lured  onwards 
into  the  still  leas  of  Glenliver,  or  the  pro- 
founder  quietude  of  the  low  mounds  of  Dal- 
ness. 

Seward.  My  fancy  is  contented  to  feed 
on  what  is  before  my  eyes. 

Buller.  Doff,  then,  the  Flying  Dutchman. 
North.  And  thousands  of  Hills,  on  the 
first  day  of  their  apparent  existence,  are  aH 
happy  too,  and  make  me  happy  to  look  on 
them  leaping  and  dancing  down  the  rocks — 
and  the  River  Etive  rejoicing  in  his  stren^h, 
from  far  Kingshouse  all  along  to  the  end  of 
his  journey,  is  happiest  of  them  all ;  for  the 
storm  that  has  swollen  has  not  discolored 
him,  and  with  a  pomp  of  clouds  on  his 
breast,  he  is  flowing  in  his  expanded  beauty 
into  his  own  desired  Loch. 

Seward.  Gaze  with  me,  my  dear  sur,  on 
what  lies  before  our  eyes. 
North.  The  Rainbow ! 
Buller.  Four  miles  wide,  and  half  a  mile 
broad. 

North.  Thy  own  Rainbow,  Cruachan — 
from  end  to  end. 

Sewabd.  Is  it  fading — or  is  it  brighten- 
ing ? — no,  it  is  not  fading — and  to  bnghten 
is  impossible.  It  is  the  beautiful  at  perfec- 
tion— ^it  is  dissolving — ^it  is  gone. 
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B0LLBB.  I  asked  you,  sir,  have  the  Poets 
wen  handled  Thunder  ? 

North.  I  was  waiting  for  the  Eainbow. 
Many  eyes  hesides  ours  are  now  regarding 
it — ^many  hearts  gladdened — but  have  you 
not  often  felt,  Seward,  as  if  such  apparitions 
came  at  a  silent  call  in  our  souls — that  we 
might  behold  them^— and  that  the  hour — or 
the  moment — ^was  given  to  us  alone !  So 
have  I  felt  when  walking  alone  among  the 
great  solitudes  of  Nature. 

Seward.  Lochawe  is  the  name  now  for  a 
dosen  little  lovely  lakes !    For,  lo !  as  the 
Tapors  are  rising,  they  disclose,  here  a  bay 
that  does  not  seem  to  be  a  bay,  but  complete 
in  its  own  encircled  stillness — there  a  bare 
grass  island — ^yes,  it    is    Inishail — ^with  a 
shore  of  mists — and  there,  with  its  Pines 
and   Castle,  Freoch,  as    if  it  were  Loch 
Freoch,  and  not  itself  an  Isle.    Beautiful 
bewilderment  I  but  of  our  own  creating ! — 
for  thus  Fancy  is  fain  to  dally  with  what  we 
love — and  would  seek  to  estrange  the  famil- 
iar— as  if  Lochawe  in  its  own  simple  grand- 
eur were  not  all-sufficient  for  our  gaze. 

BuLLER.  Let  me  try  my  hand.  No— no 
— ^no — I  can  see  and  feel,  have  an  eye  and  a 
'heart  for  Scenery,  as  it  is  called,  but  am  no 
hand  at  a  description.  My  dear,  sweet, 
soft-breasted,  fair-fronted,  bright-haired,  de- 
lightful Cruachan  —  thy  very  name,  how 
liquid  with  open  vowels — ^not  a  consonant 
among  them  ail — no  Man-Mountain  Thou — 
Thou  art  the  Ladt  of  the  Lake.  I  am  in 
love  with  Thee — ^Thou  must  not  think  of 
retiring  from  the  earth — ^Thou  must  not  take 
the  veu — off  with  it— off  with  it  from  those 

gorious  shoulders — and  come,  in  all  Thy 
veliness,  to  my  long — ^my  longing  arms  1 

Seward.  Is  that  the  singing  of  larks  ? 

North.  No  larks  live  here.  The  laverock 
18  a  lowland  bird,  and  loves  our  brairded 
fields  and  our  pastoral  braes  ;  but  the 
Highland  mountains  are  not  for  him — he 
knows  by  instinct  that  they  are  haunted — 
though  he  never  saw  the  shadow  nor  heard 
the  sugh  of  the  eagle's  win?. 

Seward.  The  sm^ng  from  the  woods 
seems  to  reach  the  sky.  They  have  utterly 
forgotten  their  fear ;  or  think  you,  sir,  that 
biras  know  that  what  frightened  them  is 
gone,  and  that  they  sing  with  intenser  joy 
because  of  the  fear  that  kept  them  mute  ? 

North.  The  lambs  are  frisking — and  the 
sheep  staring  placidly  at  the  Tents.  I  hear 
the  hum  of  bees — ^returned — and  returning 
from  their  straw-built  Citadels.  In  the 
primal  hour  of  his  winged  life,  that  wavering 
butterfly  goes  by  in  search  of  the  sunshine 


that  meets  him ;  and  happy  for  this  gener- 
ation of  ephemerals  that  they  first  took 
wing  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  the 
Great  Storm. 

Buller.  How  have  the  Poets,  sir,  handled 
thunder  and  lightnmg  ? 

North. 

Scope  ego,  cum  flavis  messorem  induceret  aryis 
AgricoLft,  et  fragili  jam  striDgeret  hordea  culmo. 
Omnia  ventorwn  concmrere  proelia  vidi. 
Qua  gravidam  lati  segetem  ab  radicibus  imis 
Sublim^  ezpulfliam  eruerent :  ita  turbine  nigro 
Ferret  hyems  cubnumque  levem,  stipulaisque  vo- 

lantes. 
Sacpe  etiam  immensum  oonlo  venit  agmen  aquanim, 
£^  foedam  glomerant  tcmpestatem  imbribun  atris 
CollectiB  ex  alto  nubes :  ruit  arduus  letber, 
Et  pluvia  ins^enti  sata  laeta^boumaue  labores 
Diluit :  impfentur  foBsa,  et  cava  numina  crescont 
Cum  0onitu,  ferretque  fretis  spirantibus  lequor. 
Ipee  Pater,  media  nimborum  m  nocte,  coruflca 
Fulmina  molitur  deztra :  quo  maxima  motn 
Terra  tremit:  fu^^re  ferse,  etmortalia  corda 
Per  gentes  humilis  stravit  payor:  ille  flagranti 
Aut  Atho^  aut  Rbodopen,  aut  alta  Ceraunia  tele 
Dejicit:  ingeminant  Austri,  et  densissimusimber: 
Nunc  nemora  ingenti  vento,  nunc  littora  plangunt 

Buller.  You  recite  well,  sir,  and  Latin 
better  than  English — not  so  sing-songy — 
and  as  sonorous  :  then  Virgil,  to  be  sure,  is 
fitter  for  recitation  than  any  Laker  of  you 
all 

North.  I  am  not  a  Laker — I  am  a 
Locher. 

Buller.  Tweedledum — tweedledee. 

North.  That  means  the  Tweed  and  the 
Dee  ?  Content.  One  might  have  thought, 
Buller,  that  our  Scottish  Critics  would 
have  been  puzzled  to  find  a  fault  in  that 
strain 

Buller.  It  is  faultless ;  but  not  a  Scotch 
critic  worth  a  curse  but  yourself 

North<  I  cannot  accept  a  compliment  at 
the  expense  of  all  the  rest  of  my  country- 
men.    I  cannot  indeed. 

Buller.  Yes,  you  can. 

North.  There  was  Lord  Kames— 4i  man 
of  great  talents — a  most  ingenious  man — and 
with  an  insight 

Buller.  I  never  heard  of  him — ^was  he  a 
Scotch  Peer  ? 

North.  One  of  thd  Fifteen.  A  strained 
elevation — says  his  Lordship — I  am  sure  of 
the  words,  though  I  have  not  seen  his  Ele- 
ments of  Criticism  for  fifty  years » 

Buller.  You  are  a  creature  of  a  wonderful 
memory. 

North.  "A  strained  elevation  is  attended 
with  another  inconvenience,  that  the  author 
is  apt  to  fall  suddenly,  as  well  as  the  reader ; 
because  it  is  not  a  little  difficult  to  deseead 
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»wopt1y  and  easily  from  such  elevation  to 
the  onlinary  tono  of  the  subject.  The  fol- 
io win|(  in  a  good  illustration  of  that  observa- 
tion**— and  thtMi  \m  Lordship  quotes  the 
passap*  1  nH*iuHl — stopping  with  the  words 
*'  drnMiiBtmu*  imbrr"  which  are  thus  made 
to  conrludo  the  description  ! 

]lrt.LKH.  Oh  !   oh  !   oh  !    That's  murder. 

North.  In  the  description  of  a  storm — 
continues  his  Lordship — "  to  figure  Jupiter 
thmwiiitf  down  huge  mountains  with  hb 
thunderbolts,  is  hyperbolically  sublime,  if  I 
may  uso  the  expression ;  the  tone  of  mind 
pnxluoed  by  that  image  is  so  distinct  from 
(he  tone  prinluced  by  a  thick  shower  of  rain, 
that  the  sudden  transition  mmI  be  eery  im- 
piSsttsoal.*' 

lU'UKK.  Suggestive  of  a  great-coat. 
That's  the  way  to  deal  with  a  great  Poet, 
i^lap  your  hand  ou  the  Poet^s  mouth  in  its 
fervor— *hut  up  the  words  in  mid- volley — 
and  (hen  tell  liira  that  he  does  not  know 
how  to  de>oeiul  sweetly  and  easily  from 
slniintHl  elevation ! 

NoKTM.  Nor  do  1  agree  wiih  his  Lord- 
ship that — ''  to  Hgur^  Jupiter  throwing 
down  huge  mountaiits  with  his  thunderbolts 
is  hv|H'rMieatly  subUme."  As  a  part  for 
a  wKoU'  is  a  ti^ur%«  v>f  s|Hxvh.  so  is  a  whole 
fv»r  a  j^ri*  Virgil  says,  *•  dejioii :"  bui  he 
did  Uv^t  mi\ui  to  $.^y  ih^t  Jupiter  **  tumbU*d 
down"  .V(h\>s.  or  Khixiojn?*  or  the  Aero- 
eerauue^n  rangxv  lie  kuew — tW  he  saw 
lliem--<ha(  (here  ihey  werv  in  all  their 
aliuude  atVr  the  sc^vrtu^ — litde«  if  ac  alL  ihe 
wvMTsi^.  l^ui  Jupaer  had  struck — sxuictieii — 
syibya(^rv\t — c\'U( — (rv«»  and  roeks — midway 
vvr  x'tt  ihe  suniciutd^ — and  (he  s^h(  w;is  lei^ 
hl&c — atui  *^dejieu"  b«c^  it  Nrfoce  our 
tiM^MhUecu  which  ne<  fer  a  mooxMLC  ptc- 
Uww  iKe  whv>le  ttuH&aeaux  (uaxbuo^  down. 
I^(  ^:i:v«Q  l\>fC»  kaew  ^he  pcwvr  o^  wvcd** 
and  hyi  ^ifts  ^w''i*»t^.««(is  how  ;o  «m  (Joexs — in 
ihAS  v\fc^— cc!v«>-^A%.i  swall  vWscs  wul  G^S 
sitfKfc  (^^«c  owxft  woufOj^  (v>  uiRMnscs  ihitax  set 
l\vw-^fc.'»v{  'hfflwtf  sK'  Klv'fluv^ate^  o«  Cn«casat 
ary  "kn  ; j^  V^v:oxs-tx:s  s'C  N^;L:>f.  ijad  Jkj;$c^  »» 

\v.f^«    v^vxv.  ■,>   ivi^a  b^IiJw:  J^cuiv  w>.v' 

4««it  )6:    AJiMtt 
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himself— one  of  the  finest  spirits  that  ever 
breathed  on  earth,  says— ''1  acknowledge, 
indeed,  that  the  '  pluvili  ingenti  sata  laeta, 
boumque  labores  diluit,'  is  defensible  from 
the  connection  of  the  imagery  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  poem  ;  but  the  '  implentur  fossae' 
IS  both  an  unnecessary  and  a  degrading  cir- 
cumstance, when  compared  with  the  magni- 
ficent effects  that  are  described  in  the  rest  of 
the  passage."  In  this  quotation,  too,  the 
final  grand  line  is  inadvertently  omitted — 

**  Nqdc  nemora  ingenti  vcnto,  nunc  littora  plan- 
gunt" 

BuLLBR.  I  never  read  Hugh  Blair — ^but 
I  have  read — often,  and  always  with  increas- 
ed delight — Mr.  Alison's  exquisite  Essays  on 
the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste,  and 
Lord  Jeffrey's  admirable  exposition  of  the 
Theory — in  statement  so  clear,  and  in  illus- 
tration so  rich — worth  all  the  .Esthetics  of 
the  Germans — Schiller  excepted — in  one 
Volume  of  Mist. 

North.  Mr.  Alison  had  an  original  as 
well  as  a  fine  mind ;  and  here  he  seems  to 
have  been  momentarily  beguiled  into  mis- 
take by  unconscious  deference  to  the  judg- 
ment ol*  men — in  his  province  £u-  inferior  to 
himself — whom  in  his  modesty  he  admired. 
Mark.  Vu^*s  main  purpose  is  to  describe 
the  dangers — the  losses  to  which  the  am- 
culturist  ES  at  all  seasons  exposed  from  wind 
and  weather.  And  he  sets  them  before  « 
in  plain  and  perspicuous  languafe^  not  rising 
above  the  proper  level  of  the  didactic.  Yet 
beinf  a  Poet  he  puts  povtnr  into  hb  descrip- 
taoo  trom  the  &rst  and  throughoat.  To  say 
thai  the  line  ^^  £e  pluvis,"  «frc.  k  ^*  dtfemsibk 
(zK*m  the  cvon^^cion  ol  the  imdgerr  wish  the 
subject  ot'  the  Poem^  b  hoc  esoogh.  Il  u 
«irors9i((S.W.  SihiLe  it  oa;  azui  vo«  abolish 
the  subj^*:.  Asd  just  so  with  "  impleasiir 
tcissor.^  Ibe  ^  fctssof ''  we  know  xa  thai 
ccttstrr  were  cazMfcoti  and  wide.  az&d.  when 

wvL*.  :V-"cw  uasvfcirily — rcr  «c.e  ""cotissue 

iiKv  K<cer$ — 4ac  we  iisar  jt»  wvll  as  see 

Uie  nvyi:^  r^ieciJT^  w  iiff  ieifc — aod  we  ckat 

^•uJ:  Uv*  JkC*-x<«-;/4.-*sf«k      Ajji.  2»;w  i.-  i 
■*>.-v.      CV".'   «->.*'•*  }ivajnri"*t — &  sea  of 
$:b«MtxitL-v  ,voiv>  It  ft  :nvkijvai..      *  Ins*  x'*j 
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ed  to  the  close — ^the  last  line  beinff  great  as 
the  first — and  all  between  accordant,  and 
all  true  to  nature.  Without  rain  and  wind, 
what  would  be  a  thunder-storm?  The 
"  densissimus  imber  "  obeys  the  laws — and 
so  do  the  ingeminanting  Austri — and  the 
shaken  woods  and  the  stricken  shores. 

BuLLSR.  Well  done,  VirgU— well  done, 
Worth.  ^ 

North.  I  cannot  rest,  Buller — ^I  can 
have  no  peace  of  mind  but  in  a  successful  de- 
fense of  these  Ditches.  Why  is  a  Ditch  to  be 
despised  ?  Because  it  is  dug  ?  So4s  a  grave. 
Is  the  Ditch — wet  or  dry — that  must  be 
passed  by  the  Volunteers  of  the  Fighting 
Diyision  before  the  Fort  can  be  stormed,  too 
low  a  word  for  a  Poet  to  use  ?  Alas !  on 
iQch  an  occasion  well  might  he  say,  as  he 
looked  after  the  assault  and  saw  the  floating 
tartans — impleniur  fossa — the  Ditch  is  filled ! 

Buller.  Ay,  Mr.  North,  in  that  case  the 
word  Ditch — and  the  thing — would  be  dig- 
nified by  danger,  daring,  and  death.     But 


North.  The  case  is  the  same — with  a 
difference,  for  there  is  all  the  Danger — all 
die  Daring— all  the  Death— that  the  mci- 
dent  or  event  admits  of — and  they  are  not 
small.  Think  for  a  moment.  The  rain  falls 
orer  the  whole  broad  heart  of  the  tilled 
earth — ^from  the  face  of  the  fields  it  runs 
into  the  ^Ditches — the  first  unavoidable  re- 
ceptacles— ^these  pour  into  the  rivers — the 
rirers  into  the  river  mouths — and  then  you 
are  in  the  Sea. 

Buller.     Go  on,  sir,  go  on. 

North.  I  am  amazed — I  am  indignant. 
Boiler.  Ruit  arduus  other.  The  steep  or 
high  ether  rushes  down  !  as  we  saw  it  rush 
down  a  few  minutes  ago.     What  happens  ? 

^  Et  plavia  ingenti  sata  lasta,  boomqne  labores 
Diloit !'' 

Alas!  for  the  hopeful — ^hopeless  husband- 
man now.  What  a  multiplied  and  magni- 
fied expression  have  we  here  for  the  arable 
lands.  All  the  glad  seed-time  vain — vain 
all  industry  of  man  and  oxen — there  you 
have  the  true  agricultural  pathos — washed 
away — set  in  a  swim — deluged  !  Well  has 
the  Poet — in  one  great  line — spoke  the  great- 
ness of  a  great  matter.  Sudden  affliction — 
risible  desolation — imagined  dearth. 

Buller.  Don't  stop,  sir,  you  speak  to 
the  President  of  our  Agricultural  Society — 
go  on,  sir,  go  on. 

North.  Now  drop  in — ^in  its  veriest  place, 
and  in  two  words,  the  necessUaied  Impleih 


tur  fossa.  No  pretense — ^no  display — no 
phraseology^— the  nakedest,  but  quite  effect- 
ual statement  of  the  fact — ^which  the  farmer 
— I  love  that  word  farmer — ^has  witnessed 
as  often  as  he  has  ever  seen  the  Coming — 
the  Ditches  that  were  dry  ran  full  to  the 
brim.  The  homely  rustic  fact,  strong  and 
impressive  to  the  husbandman,  cannot  be 
dealt  with  by  poetry  otherwise  than  by  set- 
ting it  down  in  its  bald  simplicity.  Seek  to 
raise — to  dress — to  disguise — and  you  make 
it  ridiculous.  The  Mantuan  knew  better — 
he  says  what  must  be  said — and  goes  on — 

Buller.  He  goes  on — so  do  you,  sir— 
you  both  get  on. 

North.  And  now  again  begins  Magmfi- 
cation, 

**  Et  cava  flumina  crescnnt 
Cum  sonitQ." 

The  "hollow-bedded  rivers"  grow,  swell, 
visibly  wax  mighty  and  turbulent.  You 
imagine  that  you  stand  on  the  bank  and  see 
the  river  that  had  shrunk  into  a  thread  ffet- 
ting  broad  enough  to  fill  the  capacity  of  its 
whole  hollow  bed.  The  rushing  of  arduous 
ether  would  not  of  itself  have  proved  suffi- 
cient. Therefore  glory  to  the  Italian  Ditches 
and  glory  to  the  Dumfriesshire  Drains,  which 
I  have  seen,  in  an  hour,  change  the  white 
murmuring  Esk  into  a  red  rolling  river,  with  as 
sweeping  sway  as  ever  attended  the  Amo 
on  its  way  to  mundate  Florence. 

Buller.  Glory  to  the  Ditches  of  the 
Vale  of  Amo— glory  to  the  Drains  of  Dum- 
friesshire. Draw  breath,  sir.  Now  go  on, 
sir. 

North.  "  Cum  sonitu."  Not  as  Father 
Thames  rises— «/efi/?t^ — till  the  flow  lapse 
over  lateral  meadow-grounds  for  a  mile  on 
either  side.  But  "cum  sonitu,"  with  a 
voice — with  a  roar — a  mischievous  roar — a 
roar  of — ten  thousand  Ditches. 

Buller.  And  then  the  "  flumina"—"  ca- 
va" no  more — will  be  as  clear  as  mud. 

North.  You  have  hit  it.  They  will  be 
— ^for  the  Amo  in  flood  is  like  liquid  mud — 
ij  no  means  enamoring,  perhaps  not  even 
sublime — ^but  showing  you  that  it  comes  off 
the  fields  and  along  the  Ditches — that  you 
see  swillings  of  the  "sata  Iseta  boumque 
labores." 

Buller.    Agricultural  Produce ! 

North.  For  a  moment — a  single  mo- 
ment— ^leave  out  the  Ditches,  and  say  merely, 
"  The  rain  falls  over  the  fields — the  rivers 
swell  roaring."  No  picture  at  all.  You 
must  have  the  fall  over  the  surface — ^the 
gathering  in  the  narrower  artificial — ^the  de- 
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lifery  into  tbe  wider  natural  channels — the 
fight  of  spate  and  surge  at  river  mouth — 

**  Fervetqne  fretis  spirantibos  Kqnor." 

The  Ditches  are  indispensable  in  nature  and 
b  Virgil. 

BcLLER.  Put  this  glass  of  water  to  your 
lips,  ar — not  that  I  would  recommend  wa- 
ter to  a  man  in  a  fit  of  eloquence — but  I 
know  you  are  abstinent — infatuated  in  your 
abjuration  of  wine.  Oo  on — ^half-minute 
time. 

North.  I  swear  to  defend — at  the  pen's 
point — against  all  Comers — the  position  that 
Che  line 

**  Dilait :  implentar  fosse,  cava  flumina  crescont 
Cum  sonita*" — 

is,  where  it  stands — and  looking  before  and 
after — a  perfect  line ;  and  that  to  strike  out 
"implentur  fossae"  would  be  an  outrage  on 
it-— just  equal.  Buller,  to  my  knocldng  out, 
without  hesitation,  your  brains — for  your 
brains  do  not  contribute  more  to' the  flow  of 
our  conversation — than  do  the  Ditches  to 
that  other  sf^te. 

BnxER.  That  will  do— you  may  stop. 

North.  I  ask  no  man's  permission — I 
obey  no  man's  mandate — ^to  stop.  Now  Vir- 
gil takes  wing — now  he  blaies  and  soars. 
5fow  comes  the  power  and  spirit  of  the 
Storm  gathered  in  the  Person  of  the  Sire — of 
him  who  wields  the  thunderbolt  into  which 
the  Cyclops  have  forged  storms  of  all 
sorts-^wind  and  ram  together — "  Tres  imbri 
iarti  radios  f*  ^e.  You  remember  the  mag- 
nificent mixture.  And  there  we  hare  Vir- 
oiLirs  rfrtvx  Ho2tfRRrM. 

BuLLKR.  Vou  mav  sit  down,  sir. 

KoRTH.  I  did  not  know  I  had  stood  up. 
Beg  pardon. 

BvLLER.  I  am  putting  Swing  to  rights  lor 
you.  sir. 

North.  Methinks  Jupiter  is  lirice  iippa- 
r«nt — the  first  time,  as  the  President  of  the 
Storm,  which  is  acpreeable  to  the  dictates  of 
FMson  and  necesutr ; — the  second — to  mr 
fimcy — as  delighting  himself  in  the  conscious 
exeitioD  of  nower.  What  is  be  splintering 
Athos,  or  Rhodope,  or  the  Acroceraunians 
for?  The  divine  use  of  the  Fulmen  is  to 
quell  Titans*  and  to  kill  that  mad  follow  who 
was  running  up  the  ladder  at  Thebos,  Capa- 
netts.  Lei"  the  Great  (Kxis  find  owl  tkeir 
enemies  nor — find  out  and  finish  them — and 
enemies  they  must  have  not  a  few  among 
those  prostrate  crowds — *•  per  gentes  humilis 
Mnni  pamr.*'    Bui  abatteriiqf  and  skiT^r- 


inff  the  mountain  tops — ^which,  as  I  take  it, 
is  here  the  prominent  affair — and,  as  I  said* 
the  true  meaning  of  "  dejicit" — is  mere  pas- 
time— as  if  Jupiter  Tonans  were  disporting 
himself  on  a  holiday. 

BriXER.  Oh !  sir,  you  have  exhausted  the 
subject — if  not  yourself — and  us ;  I  beseech 
you  sit  down ; — see.  Swing  solicits  you — and 
oh !  sir,  you — we— all  of  us  will  find  in  a 
few  minutes'  silence  a  great  relief  after  all 
that  thunder. 

North.  You  remember  Lucretius  ? 

BcLLSR.  «No,  I  don't  To  you  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  I  read  him  with 
some  difficulty.     With  ease,  sir,  do  you  ? 

North.  I  never  knew  a  man  who  did  bat 
Bobus  Smith ;  and  so  thoroughly  was  he  im« 
bued  with  the  spirit  of  the  great  Epicurean, 
that  Landor — himself  the  l^t  LaUnist  liv- 
ing—equals him  with  LucreUus.  The  fa- 
mous Thunder  passage  is  very  fine,  but  I 
cannot  recollect  every  word ;  and  the  man 
who,  in  recitation,  haggles  and  boggles  at  a 
great  strain  of  a  great  poet  deserves  death 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  I  do  remembor, 
however,  that  he  does  not  descend  from  hit 
elevation  with  such  ease  and  grace  as  would 
have  satisfied  Henry  Home  and  Hugh 
Blair — ^for  he  has  so  little  notion  of  true  die- 
nity  as  to  mention  rain,  as  Virgil  afterwaros 
did,  in  immediate  connection  with  thunder. 

"  Quo  de  concQFSU  seqaitar  gratis  imber  et  uber, 
OoiDi?  utei  videatur  in  imbrem  vortier  ether, 
Atque  ita  pTa^cipitans  ad  dilaviem  revocare.'^ 

BrLLER.  What  think  you  of  the  thunder 
in  Thomson's  Seasons  ? 

North.  What  all  the  world  thmks— that 
it  is  our  very  best  British  Thunder.     He 
gives  the  Gathering,  the  General  engage- 
ment, and  the   Retreat.     In  the  Gatheriiur 
there  are  touches  and  strokes  that  make  all 
mankind  shudder — ^the  foreboding — the  omi- 
nous !     And  the  terror,  when  it  comes,  ag- 
grandises the  premonitory  symptoms.  *'  FS- 
lows  the  loosened  aggravated  roar"  is  a  line 
of  power  to  bring  the  vmce  of  thunder  upon 
.  your  soul  on  the  most  peaceable  day.     He, 
i  too — prevailing  poet — feels  the  grandeur  of 
'  the  Rain.     For  instant  on  the  words,  "con- 
vulsing heaven  and  earth,"  ensue, 

**  Down  comes  a  deluge  of  sonorous  hail, 
Or  pn>DC-doscending  rain.** 

Thomson  had  be^ii  in  the  heart  of  thunder- 
storms manv  a  time  before  he  left  Scotland ; 
and  what  always  impre^^s^s  me  ts  the  want 
of  method — the  confusion.  I  might  almost 
his  descripiion.    Nothii^  contiaifie- 
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tory  in  the  proceedings  of  the  storm ;  they 
all  go  on  obediently  to  what  we  know  of  na- 
ture's laws.  But  the  effects  of  their  agency 
on  man  «nd  nature  are  given — ^not  according 
to  any  scheme — but  as  they  happen  to  come 
before  the  poet's  imagination,  as  they  hap- 
pened in  reality.  The  pine  is  struck  first — 
then  the  cattle  and  the  sheep  below — and 
then  the  castled  cliff— and  then  the 

^  Gloomy  woods 
Start  at  the  flash,  and  from  their  deep  recess 
Wide-flaming  put,  their  tremhling  inmates  shake." 

Ko  regular  ascending— or  descending  scale 
here ;  but  wherever  the  lightning  chooses  to 
go,  there  it  ^oes — the  blind  agent  of  mdis- 
criminating  destruction. 

BuLLER.  Capricious  Zig-zag. 

liToRTH.  Jemmy  was  overmuch  given  to 
mouthing  in  the  seasons;  and  in  this  de- 
scription— matchless  though  it  be — he  some- 
times out-mouths  the  big-mouthed  thunder 
at  his  own  bombast.  Perhaps  that  is  inevi- 
table— ^you  must,  in  confabulating  with  that 
Meteor,  either  imitate  him,  to  keep  him  and 
yourself  in  countenance,  or  be,  if  not  mute  as 
a  mouse,  as  thin-piped  as  a  fly.  In  youth  I 
used  to  go  sounding  to  myself  among  the 
mountains  the  concluding  lines  of  the  Re- 
treat: 

*'  Amid  Carnarvon's  mountains  rages  loud 
The  repercussive  roar ;  with  might v  crush, 
Into  the  flashing  deep,  from  the  rude  rocks 
Of  Penmanmaur  heaped  hideous  to  tlie  sky, 
Tamhle  the  smitten  cliffs,  and  Snowdon's  peak 
Dissolving,  instant  yields  his  wintry  load ; 
Par  seen,  the  heights  of  heathy  Cheviot  blaze, 
And  Thule  bellows  through  her  utmost  isles." 


Axe  they  good— or  are  they  bad  ?  I  fear — 
not  good.  '  But  I  am  duHous.  The  previous 
picture  has  been  of  one  locality — a  wide 
one — but  within  the  visible  horizon — en- 
larged somewhat  by  the  imagination,  which, 
as  the  schoolmen  said,  inflows  into  every  act 
of  the  senses — and  powerfully,  no  doubt, 
into  the  senses  engaged  in  witnessing  a  thun- 
der-storm. Many  of  the  effects  so  faithfully, 
and  some  of  them  so  tenderly  painted,  inter- 
est us  by  their  picturesque  particularity  : 


ii 


Here  the  soft  flocks,  with  that  same  harmless 

look 
They  wore  alive,  and  ruminating  still 
In  fancy's  eye ;  and  there  the  frowning  bull, 
And  ox  hal^raised." 


We  are  here  in  a  confined  world — close  to  us 
and  near ;  and  our  sympathies  with  its  in- 
habitants— ^human    or    brute— comprehend 


the  very  attitude  or  postures  in  which  the 
lightning  found  or  left  them ;  but  the  final 
verses  waft  us  away  from  all  that  terror  and 
pity — the  geographical  takes  place  of  the  pa- 
thetic— a  visionary  panorama  of  material  ob- 
jects supersedes  the  heart- throbbing  region 
of  the  spiritual — for  a  mournful  song,  in- 
stinct with  the  humanities,  an  ambitious  bra- 
vura displaying  the  power  and  pride  of  the 
musician,  now  thinking  not  at  sdl  of  us,  and 
following  the  thunder  only  as  affording  him 
an  opportunity  for  the  dhsplay  of  his  own 
art. 

BuLLEB.  Are  they  good— or  are  they  bad  ? 
I  am  dubious. 

North.  Thunder-storms  travel  fast  and 
far — ^but  here  they  seem  simultaneous ; 
Thule  is  more  vociferous  than  the  whole  of 
Wales  together — yet  perhaps  the  sound  it- 
self of  the  verses  is  the  loudest  of  all — and 
we  cease  to  hear  the  thunder  in  the  din  that 
describes  it. 

BuLLSR.  Severe — but  just. 

North.  Ha  1  thou  comcst  in  such  a  ques- 
tionable shape — 

Entrant.  That  I  will  speak  to  thee.  How 
do  you  do,  my  dear  sir  ?  God  bless  you, 
how  do  you  do  ? 

North.  Art  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  gob- 
lin damned  ? 

Entrant.  A  spirit  of  health. 

North.  It  is — it  is  the  voice  of  Talboys. 
Don't  move  an  inch.  Stand  still  for  ten  sec- 
onds—on the  very  same  site,  that  I  may 
have  one  steady  look  at  you,  to  make  assu- 
rance doubly  sure — and  then  let  us  meet 
each  other  half-way  in  a  Cornish  hug. 

Talboys.  Are  we  going  to  wrestle  al- 
ready, Mr.  North  ? 

North.  Stand  still  ten  seconds  more.  He 
is  he — You  are  you — gentlemen — H.  G. 
Talboys — Seward,  my  crutch — Buller,  your 
arm — 

Talboys.  Wonderful  feat  of  agility !  Feet 
up  to  the  ceiling — 

North.  Don^  say  ceiling. 

Talboys.  Why  not  ?  ceiling— coelum.  Feet 
up  to  heaven. 

North.  An  involuntary  feat — the  fault  of 
Swing — sole  fault — but  I  always  forget  it 
when  agitated — 

Buller.  Some  time  or  other,  sir,  you  will 
fly  backwards  and  fracture  your  skull. 

North.  There,  we  have  recovered  our 
equilibrium — now  we  are  in  grips,  don't  fear 
a  fall — I  hope  you  are  not  displeased  with 
your  reception. 

Talboys.  I  wrote  last  night,  sir,  to  say  I 
was  coming — ^but  there  being  no  speecuer 
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eonyeyance — T  put  the  letter  in  my  pocket, 
and  there  it  is — 
North. 

,   {On  reading  **  Dies  Boreales, — No.  1.") 

A  firiend  returned  I  spring  bursting  forth  again  I 

The  Eong  of  other  years  1  which,  when  we  roam, 

Brings  up  all  sweet  and  common  things  of  home, 
And  sinks  mto  the  thirsty  heart  like  rain  1 
Such  the  strong  influence  of  the  thrilling  strain 

By  human  love  made  sad  and  musicu, 

Yet  full  of  high  philosophy  withal, 
Potired  from  thy  wizard  harp  o*er  land  and  main  I 

A  thousand  hearts  will  waken  at  its  eaU, 
And  breathe  the  prayer  they  breathed  in  eariier 
youth —  « 

May  o*er  thy  brow  no  envious  shadow  fall  1 
Blaze  in  thine  eye  the  eloquence  of  truth  1 

Thy  righteous  wrath  the  soul  of  guilt  appal, 
As  lion's  streaming  hair  or  dragon's  fiery  tooth  I 

Talbovs.  I  blush  to  think  I  have  given 
you  the  wrong  paper. 

North.  It  is  the  right  one.  But  may  I 
ask  what  you  have  on  your  head  ? 

Talboys.  a  hat.  At  least  it  was  so  an 
hour  ago. 

North.  It  never  will  be  a  hat  again. 

Talboys.  A  patent  hat — a  waterproof 
hat — it  was  swimming,  when  I  purchased  it 
yesterday,  in  a  pail — warranted  against  Lam- 
mas floods — 

North.  And  in  an  hour  it  has  come  to 
this!  Why,  it  has  no  more  shape  than  a 
coal -heaver's. 

Talboys.  Oh  I  then  it  can  be  little  the 
worse ;  for  that  is  its  natural  artificial  shape. 
It  is  constructed  on  that  principle — and  the 
patentee  prides  himself  on  its  affording  equal 
protection  to  head,  shoulders,  and  bacK — hel- 
met at  once  and  shield. 

North.  But  you  must  immediately  put  on 
dry  clothes — 

Talboys.  The  clothes  I  have  on  are  as 
dry  as  if  they  had  been  taking  horse-exercise 
all  morning  before  a  laundry-fire.  I  am  wa- 
terproof all  over — and  I  had  need  to  be  so — 
for  between  Inverary  and  Cladich  there  was 
much  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 

North.  Do— do— go  and  put  on  dry 
clothes.  Why  the  spot  you  stand  on  is  ab- 
solutely swimming — 

Talboys.  My  sporting-jacket,  sir,  is  a  new 
invention — an  invention  of  my  own — to  the 
sight  silk— to  the  feel  feathers— and  of  feathers 
is  the  texture — but  that  is  a  secret,  don't  blab 
it — and  to  rain  I  am  impervious  as  a  plover. 

North.  Do — do — go  and  put  on  dry  clothes. 

Talboys.  Intended  to  have  been  here  last 
night — left  Glasgow  yesterday  momine;,  and 
had  a  most  delightful  forenoon  of  it  m  the 
steamer  to  Tarbert.  Loch  Lomond  fairly 
outshone  herself — ^never  before  had  I  felt 


the  full  force  of  the  words — "Fortunate 
Isles."  The  Bens  were  ma^ficent.  At 
Tarbert — just  as  I  was  disembarking — ^who 
should  be  embarking  but  our  friends  Outram, 
M'Culloch,  Macnee — 

North.  And  why  are  they  not  here  ? 

Talboys.  And  I  was  induced — ^I  could 
not  resist  them — to  take  a  trip  on  the  In- 
veraman.  We  returned  to  Tarbert  and  bad 
a  glorious  afternoon  till  two  this  morning — 
thought  I  might  he  down  for  an  hour  or  two 
— but,  after  undressing,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  it  was  advisable  to  redress — and  be  off 
instanter — so,  wheeling  round  the  head  of 
Loch  Long — never  beheld  the  day  so  lovely 
— I  glided  up  the  gentle  slope  of  Glencroe 
and  sat  down  on  "Rest  and  be  thankful" — 
to  hold  a  minute's  colloquy  with  a  hawk— or 
some  sort  of  eagle  or  another,  who  seemed 
to  think  nobody  at  that  hour  had  a  right  to 
be  there  but  himself — covered  him  to  a  nicety 
with  my  rod — and  had  it  been  a  gun,  he  was 
a  dead  bird.  Down  the  other — that  is,  this 
side  of  the  glen,  which,  so  far  from  being 
precipitous,  is  known  to  be  a  descent  but  by 
the  pretty  little  cataractettes  playing  at  leap- 
frog— from  your  description  I  knew  that 
must  be  Loch  Fine — and  that  St.  Cathe- 
rine's. Shall  I  drop  down  and  signalize  the 
Inverary  Steamer?  I  have  not  time — so 
through  the  woods  of  Ardkinglass — surely 
the  most  beautiful  in  this  world — to  Cairn- 
dow.  Looked  at  my  watch — had  forgot  to 
wind  her  up — set  her  by  the  sun — and  on 
nearing  the  inn  door  an  unaccountable  im- 
pulse landed  me  in  the  parlor  to  the  right. 
Breakfast  on  the  table  for  somebody  up 
stairs — whom  nobody — so  the  girl  said — 
could  awaken — ate  it — and  the  ten  miles 
were  but  one  to  that  celebrated  Circuit 
Town.  Saluted  Dun-nu-quech  for  your  sake 
— and  the  Castle  for  the  Duke's — and  could 
have  lingered  all  June  among  those  gorgeous 
groves. 

North.  Do— do— go  and  put  on  dry 
clothes. 

Talboys.  Hitherto  it  had  been  cool — 
shady — breezy — the  very  day  for  such  a 
saunter — when  all  at  once  it  was  an  oven. 
I  had  occasion  to  note  that  fine  line  of  the 
Poet's — "  Where  not  a  lime- leaf  moves,"  as 
I  passed  under  a  tree  of  that  species,  with 
an  umbrage  some  hundred  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  a  presentiment  of  what  was 
coming  whispered  "Stop  here" — but  the 
Fates  tempted  me  on — and  if  I  am  rather 
wet,  sir,  there  is  some  excuse  for  it — for 
there  was  thunder  and  lightning,  and  a  great 
tempest. 
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NoBTH.  Not  to-daj  ?  Here  all  has  been 
liiuih. 

Talbotb.  It  came  at  once  from  all  points 
of  the  compass — and  they  all  met — all  the 
storms— every  mother's  son  of  them — at  a 
central  point — where  I  happened  to  be.  Of 
course,  no  house.  Look  for  a  house  on  an 
emergency,  and  if  once  in  a  million  times  you 
see  one — the  door  va  locked,  and  the  people 
gone  to  Australia. 

NoBTH.  I  insist  on  you  putting  oh  dry 
clothes.     Don't  try  my  temper. 

Talbots.  By-and-by  I  began  to  have  my 
suspicions  that  I  had  been  distracted  from 
the  road — and  was  in  the  Channel  of  the 
Airey.  But  on  looking  down  I  saw  the 
Airey  in  his  own  channel — almost  as  drumly 
as  the  mire-bum — ^vulgarly  called  road — L 
was  plashinflT  up.  Altogether  the  scene  was 
most  animating — and  in  a  moment  of  inten3e 
exhilaration — ^not  to  weather-fend,  but  m  de- 
fiance— I  unfurled  my  Umbrella. 

North.  What,  a  Plover  with  a  Parapluie  ? 

TaLbots.  I  use  it,  sir,  but  as  a  Parasol. 
Never  but  on  this  one  occasion  had  it  aifront- 
ed  rain. 

North.  The  same  we  sat  under,  that  dog- 
day,  at  Dunoon  ? 

Talbots.  The  same.  Whew!  Up  into 
the  sky  like  the  incarnation  of  a  whirlwind  1 
No  turning  outside  in — ^too  strong-ribbed  for 
inversion — before  the  wind  he  new — like  a 
creature  of  the  element — and  gracefully  ac- 
complished the  descent  on  an  eminence  about 
a  mile  off. 

North.    Near    ORun-imali-chauan-mala- 
chmlish  ? 

Talbots.  I  eyed  him  where  he  lay — ^not 
without  anger.  It  had  manifestly  been  a 
wilful  act — he  had  torn  himself  from  my 
grasp— 4tnd  now  he  kept  looking  at  me — at 
safe  distance  as  he  thought — ^like  a  wild  ani- 
mal suddenly  undomesticated — and  escaped 
into  his  native  liberty.  If  he  had  sailed  be- 
fote  the  wind — why  might  not  I  ?  No  need 
to  tt&lk  him — 60  I  went  at  him  right  in  front 
— ^but  such  another  flounder!  Then,  sir,  I 
first  knew  fatigue. 
North. 

"  So  eagerly  The  Fiend 
O'er  bog,  or  steop,  through  strait,  rough,  dense, 

or  rare, 
With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet  pursues  his  way, 
And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps  or  flies." 

Talbots.  Finally  I  reached  him — closed 
on  him — when  Eolus,  or  Eurus,  or  Notus,  or 
Favonius — for  all  the  heathen  wind -gods 
were  abroad — inflated  him,  and  away  he  flew 
itlinglike  a  dragon  fly — and  zig-zagging 


all  fiery  green  in  the  gloom — sat  down — as 
composedly  as  you  would  yourself,  sir-— on  a 
knoll,  in  another  region— engirdled  with 
young  birch-groves — as  beautiful  a  resting- 
place,  I  must  acknowledge,  as,  after  a  lyn- 
cal  flight,  could  have  been  selected  for  re- 
pose by  Mr.  Wordsworth. 

North.  I  know  it — Arash-alaba-chalin- 
ora-be^ota-la-chona-hurie.  Archy  will  go 
for  it  m  the  evening — all  safe.  But  do  go 
and  put  on  dry  clothes.     What  now,  Billy? 

Billt  Balmbr.  Here  are  Mr.  Talboy  trunk, 
sir. 

North.  Who  brought  it  ? 

Billt.  Nea,  Maister — I  dan't  kna' — I 
'spose  Carrier.  I  ken't  reet  weel — ^ance  at 
Windermere-  waiter. 

North.  Swiss  Giantess — Billy. 

Billy.  Ay — ay — sir. 

North.  You  will  find  the  Swiss  Giantess 
as  complete  a  dormitory  as  man  can  desire, 
Talboys.  I  reserve  it  for  myself  in  event  of 
rheumatism.  Though  lined  with  velvet,  it 
is  always  cool — ventilated  on  a  new  princi- 
ple— of  which  I  took  merely  a  hint  from  the 
Punka.  My  cot  hangs  in  what  used  to  be 
the  Exhibition-room — an(f  her  Retreat  is  now 
a  commodious  Dressing-room.  Billy,  show 
Mr.  Talboys  to  the  Swiss  Giantess. 

Billy.  Ay — ^ay,  sir.  This  way  Mr.  Tal- 
boy— this  way,  sir. 

Talboys.  What  is  your  dinner-hour,  Mr. 
North  ? 

North.  Sharp  seven — seven  sharp. 

Talboys.  And  now  'tis  but  half-past  two. 
Four  hours  for  work.  The  Cladich— or 
whatever  you  call  him — is  rumbling  disorder- 
ly in  the  wood ;  and  I  noted,  as  I  crossed 
the  bridge,  that  he  was  proud  as  a  piper  of 
being  in  Spate — but  he  looks  more  rational 

down  in  yonder  meadow — and Heavbk 

have  mercy  on  me!  there's  Loch  Awb!! 

North.  I  thought  it  queer  that  you  never 
looked  at  it. 

Talboys.  Looked  at  it?  How  could  I 
look  at  it  ?  I  don't  believe  it  was  there.  If 
it  was — from  the  hill-top  I  had  eyes  but 
for  the  Camp — the  Tents  and  the  Trees — 
and  **  Thee,  the  spirit  of  them  all !"  Let  me 
have  another  eye-full — another  soul-full  of 
the  Loch.  But  'twill  never  do  to  be  losing 
time  in  this  way.  Where's  my  creel — where^ 
my  creel  ? 

North.  On  your  shoulders — 

Talboys.  And  my  Book?  Lost — ^loet — 
lost !  Not  in  any  one  of  all  my  pockets.  I 
shall  go  mad. 

North.  Not  far  to  go.  Why  your  Book's 
in  your  hand. 
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Talbots.  At  eight? 

North.  Seven.  Archy,  follow  him — In 
that  state  of  excitement  he  will  be  walking 
with  his  spectacles  on  over  some  precipice. 
Keep  your  eye  on  him,  Archy — 

Abchf.  I  can  pretend  to  be  carrying  the 
landing-net,  sir. 

NoKTu.  There's  a  specimen  of  a  Scottish 
Lawyer,  gentlemen.  What  do  you  think  of 
him? 

BuLLEB.  That  he  is  without  exception  the 
most  agreeable  fellow,  at  first  sight,  I  ever 
met  in  my  life. 

North.  And  so  you  would  continue  to 
think  him,  were  you  to  see  him  twice  a  week 
for  twenty  years.  But  he  is  far  more  than  that 
— though,  as  the  world  goes,  that  is  much :  his 
mind  is  steel  to  the  back-bone — ^his  heart  is 
sound  as  his  lungs — ^his  talents  great — in 
literature,  had  he  liked  it,  he  might  have  ex- 
celled ;  but  he  has  wisely  chosen  a  better 
Profession — and  his  character  now  stands 
high  as  a  Lawyer  and  Judge.  Yonder  he 
goes  !  As  fresh  as  a  kitten  after  a  score  and 
three  quarter  miles  at  the  least. 

BuLLER.  Seward — diet's  after  him.  Billy 
— the  minnows. 

Billy.  Here's  the  Can,  sirs. 

Scene  closes. 


Scene  II. — Interior  of  Deeside,     Time — 1 
P.  M.    North — Talboys — Buller — Sew- 


ard. 


North.  Seward,  face  Buller.  Talboys, 
face  North.  Fall  to,  gentlemen ;  to-day  we 
dispense  with  regular  service.  Each  man 
has  his  own  distinct  dinner  before  him,  or  in 
the  immediate  vicinity — soup,  fish,  flesh, 
fowl — and  with  all  necessary  accompaniments 
and  sequences.  How  do  you  like  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  table,  Talboys  ? 

Talboys  The  principle  shows  a  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  sir.  In  theory, 
self-love  and  social  are  the  same — but  in 
practice,  self-love  looks  to  your  own  plate — 
social  to  your  neighbors.  By  this  felicitous 
multiplication  of  dinners — this  One  in  Four 
— this  Four  in  One — the  harmony  of  the 
moral  system  is  preserved — and  all  works 
together  for  the  general  good.  Looked  at 
artistically,  we  have  here  what  the  Germans 
and  others  say  is  essential  to  the  beautiful 
and  the  sublime — Unity. 

North.  I  believe  the  Four  Dinners — if 
weighed  separately — would  be  found  not  to 
differ  by  &  pound.  This  man's  fish  might 
prove  in  the  scale  a  few  ounces  heavier  than 


that  man's — but  in  such  case,  his  fowl  would 
be  found  just  so  many  ounces  lighter.  And 
so  on.  The  Puddings  are  cast  in  the  same 
mould — and  the  things  equal  to  the  sama 
thing,  are  equal  to  one  anodier. 

Talboys.  The  weight  of  each  repast  ? 

North.  Calculated  at  twenty-five  pounds. 

Talboys.  Grand  total,  one  hundred.  The 
golden  mean. 

North.  From  these  general  views,  to  de- 
scend to  particulars.  Soup  (turtle)  two 
pounds — llotch,  ditto — ^Fish  (Trout)  two 
pounds — Flesh  (Jigot — ^black  face  five  year 
old,)  six  poimds — ^Fowl  (Howtowdie  boUed) 
five  pounds — Duck  (wild)  three  pounds — 
Tart  (gooseberry)  one  pound — ^Pud  (Vario- 
rum Edition)  two  poimds. 

Buller.  That  is  but  twenty-three,  sir ! 
I  have  taken  down  the  gentleman's  words. 

North.  Polite — and  grateful.  But  yoa 
have  omitted  sauces  and  creams,  breads  and 
cheeses.  Did  you  ever  know  me  incorrect 
in  my  figures,  in  any  affirmation  or  denial, 
private  or  public  ? 

Buller.  Never.     Beg  pardon. 

North.  Now  that  the  soups  and  fishes 
seem  disposed  of,  I  boldly  ask  you,  one  and 
all,  gentlemen,  if  you  ever  beheld  Four  more 
tempting  Jigots? 

Talboys.  I  am  still  at  my  fish.  No  fidi 
so  sweet  as  of  one's  own  catching — so  I  hare 
the  advantage  of  you  all.  This  one  here — 
the  one  I  am  eating  at  this  blessed  moment 
— I  killed  in  what  the  man  with  the  Landing- 
net  called  the  Birk  Pool.  I  know  him  by 
his  peculiar  physiognomy — an  odd  cast  in 
his  eye — which  has  not  left  him  on  the  grid- 
iron. That  Trout  of  my  killing  on  your 
plate,  Mr.  Seward,  made  the  fatal  plunge  at 
the  tail  of  the  stream  so  overhung  with 
Alders  that  you  can  take  it  successfully  only 
by  the  tail — and  I  know  him  by  his  color, 
almost  as  silvery  as  a  whitling.  Yours  Mr. 
Buller,  was  the  third  I  killed — just  where 
the  river — for  a  river  he  is  to-day,  whatever 
he  may  be  to-morrow — goes  whirling  into 
the  Loch — and  I  can  swear  to  him  from  his 
leopard  spots.  Illustrious  sir,  of  him  whom 
you  have  now  disposed  of — the  finest  of  the 
Four — I  remember  saying  inwardly,  as  with 
difficulty  I  encreeled  him — for  his  shoulders 
were  like  a  hog*s — this  for  the  King. 

North.  Your  perfect  Pounder,  Talboys, 
is  the  beau-ideal  of  a  Scottish  Trout.  How 
he  cuts  up  !  If  much  heavier — you  are  frus- 
trated in  your  attempts  to  eat  him  thorough- 
ly— have  to  search — probably  in  vain — ^for 
what  in  a  perfect  Poimder  lies  patent  to 
the    day — ^he  is  to    back-bone    comeatable 
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^rom  gill  to  fork.    Seward,  you  are  an  art- 
ist.    Good  creel  ? 

SzwABD.  I  gave  Mr.  Talboys  the  first  of 
tbe  water,  and  followed  him — a  mere  caprice 
— ^with  the  Archimedean  Minnow.  I  had  a 
mn — ^but  just  as  the  monster  opened  his 
jaws  to  absorb— he  suddenly  eschewed  the 
scentless  phenomenon,  and  with  a  sullen 
plunge,  sunk  into  the  deep. 

BuLLER.  I  tried  the  natural  minnow  after 
Seward — but  I  wbhed  Archimedes  at  Syra- 
cuse— for  the  Screw  had  spread  a  panic — 
tod  in  a  panic  the  scaly  people  lose  all  power 
of  discrimination,  and  fear  to  touch  a  minnow, 
lest  it  turn  up  a  bit  of  tin  or  some  other  pre- 
cious metal. 

North.  I  have  often  been  lost  in  conjec- 
turing how  you  always  manage  to  fill  your 
creel,  Talboys ;  for  the  truth  is — and  it  must 
be  spoken — you  are  no  angler. 

Talboys.  I  can  afford  to  smile !  I  was  no 
angler,  sir,  ten  years  ago— now  I  am.  But 
how  did  I  become  one  ?  By  attending  you, 
sir — for  seven  seasons — along  the  Tweed  and 
the  Yarrow,  the  Clyde  and  the  Daer,  the 
Taj  and  the  Tummel,  the  Don  and  the  Dee 
— and  treasuring  up  lessons  from  the  Great 
Kaster  of  the  Art. 

KoRTH.  You  surprise  me!  Why,  you 
nerer  put  a  single  question  to  me  about  the 
lit — always  declined  taking  rod  in  hand — 
seemed  reading  some  book  or  other,  held 
:loBe  to  your  eyes — or  lying  on  banks  a-dose 
>r  poetiziDg— or  facetious  with  the  Old  Man 
—or  with  the  Old  Man  serious-^-and  some- 
imes  more  than  serious,  as,  sauntering  along 
nur  winding  way,  we  conversed  of  man,  of 
latiire,  and  of  human  life. 

Talboys.  I  never  lost  a  single  word  you 
laid,  sir,  during  those  days,  breathing  in 
irerj  sense  "vernal  delight  and  joy,"  yet 
ill  the  while  I  was  taking  lessons  in  the  art. 
rhe  flexure  of  your  shoulder — the  sweep  of 
{TOUT  arm — the  twist  of  your  wrist — your 
Delivery,  and  your  Recover — that  union  of 
mice  and  power — the  utmost  delicacy,  with 
3ie  most  perfect  precision — All  these  quali- 
ties of  a  Heaven-bom  Angler,  by  which 
you  might  be  known  from  all  other  men 
on  the  banks  of  the  Whittadder  on  a  Fast- 
day 

North.  I  never  angled  on  a  Fast-day. 

Talboys.  A  Idpsus  Hngua — From  a  hun- 
dred anglers  on  the  Daer,  on  th^  Queen's 
Birth-day 

North.  My  dear  Friend,  you  ex 

Talboys.  All  those  qualities  of  a  Heaven - 
born  Angler  I  learned  first  to  admire — then 
to  nnderatand— and  then  to  imitate.    For 
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three  years  I  practised  on  the  carpet — ^for 
three  years  I  essayed  on  a  pond — ^lor  three 
I  strove  by  the  running  waters — and  still  the 
Ima^e  of  Christopher  North  was  before  me 
— till  emboldened  by  conscious  acquisition 
and  constant  success,  I  came  forth  and  took 
my  place  among  the  anglers  of  my  country. 

BuLLER.  To-day  I  saw  you  fast  in  a  tree. 

Talboys.  You  mean  my  Fly. 

BuLLER.  First  your  Fly,  and  then,  I  think, 
yourself. 

Talboys.  I  have  seen  II  Maestro  himself 
in  Timber,  and  in  brushwood  too.  From 
him  I  learned  to  disentangle  knots,  intricate 
and  perplexed  far  beyond  the  Gordian — 
"  with  frizzled  hair  implicit" — round  twig, 
branch,  or  bole.  Not  more  than  half-a-dozen 
times  of  the  forty  that  I  may  have  been  fast 
aloft — I  speak  mainly  of  my  novitiate — have 
I  had  to  effect  liberation  by  sacrifice. 

Seward.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Talboys,  for 
hinting  that  you  smacked  off  your  tail-fly  to- 
day— I  knew  it  by  the  sound. 

Talboys.  The  sound !  No  trusting  to  an 
uncertain  sound,  Mr.  Seward.  Oh  !  I  did  so 
once — but  intentionally — the  hook  had  lost 
the  barb — not  a  fish  would  it  hold — so  I 
whipped  it  off,  and  on  with  a  Professor. 

BuLLER.  You  lost  one  good  fish  in  rather 
an  awkward  manner,  Mr.  Talboys. 

Talboys.  I  did — that  metal  minnow  of 
yours  came  with  a  splash  within  an  inch  of 
his  nose — and  no  wonder  ho  broke  me — nay, 
I  believe  it  was  the  minnow  that  broke  me — 
and  yet  you  can  speak  of  my  losing  a  good 
fish  in  rather  an  awkward  manner ! 

North.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  1 
have  taught  Young  Scotland  to  excel  myself 
in  all  the  Arts  that  adorn  and  dignify  life. 
Till  I  rose,  Scotland  was  a  barbarous  coun- 
try— 

Talboys.  Do  say,  my  dear  sir,  semi-civil- 
ized. 

North.  Now  it  heads  the  Nations — and  I 
may  set. 

Talboys.  And  why  should  that  be  a  mel- 
ancholy thought,  sir? 

North.  Oh,  Talboys — National  Ingrati- 
tude !  They  are  fast  forgetting  the  man  who 
made  them  what  they  are — ^in  a  few  fleeting 
centuries  the  name  of  Christopher  North  will 
be  in  oblivion  !  Would  you  believe  it  possi- 
ble, gentlemen,  that  even  now,  there  are 
Scotsmen  who  never  heard  of  the  Fly  that 
bears  the  name  of  me,  its  Inventor — Killing 
Kit  I 

BuLLER.  In  Cornwall  it  is  a  household 
word. 

SiWARD.  And  in  all  the  Devons. 
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BuLLER.  Men  in  Scotland  who  never  heard 
the  name  of  North ! 

North.  Christopher  North — who  is  he? 
Who  do  you  mean  by  the  Man  of  the  Crutch? 
— ^The  Knight  of  the  Knout  ?  Better  never 
to  have  been  bom  than  thus  to  be  virtually 
dead. 

Se\vard.  Sir,  be  comforted — ^you  are  un- 
der a  delusion — Britain  is  ringing  with  your 
name. 

North.  Not  that  I  care  for  noisy  fame — 
but  I  do  dearly  love  the  still. 

Talboys.  And  you  have  it,  sir — enjoy  it 
and  be  thankful. 

North.  But  it  may  be  too  still. 

Talbots.  My  dear  sir,  what  would  you 
have? 

North.  I  taught  you,  Talboys,  to  play 
Chess — and  now  you  tnunpet  Staunton. 

Talbots.  Chess — where  s  the  board  ?  Let 
us  have  a  game. 

North.  Drafts — and  you  quote  Anderson 
^d  the  Shepherd  Laddie. 

Talboys.  Mr.  North,  why  so  querulous  ? 

North.  Where  was  the  Art  of  Criticism  ? 
Where  Prose?  Young  Scotland  owes  all 
her  Composition  to  me — buries  me  in  the 
earth — and  then  claims  inspiration  from 
Heaven.  "How  sharper  than  a  Serpent's 
tooth  it  is  to  have  a  thankless  Child."  Peter 
— T-Peterkin — Pym — Stretch — where  are  your 
lazaaeiscs — clear  decks. 

"  Away  with  Melancholy — 
Nor  doleful  changes  ring 
On  Ufe  and  human  Folly, 
But  merrily,  merrily  sing — fal  la  !" 

BuLLER.  What  a  sweet  pipe  !  A  single 
snatch  of  an  old  song  from  you,  sir — 

North.  Why  are  you  glowering  at  me, 
Talboys  ? 

Talboys.  It  has  come  into  my  head,  I 
know  not  how,  to  ask  you  a  question. 

North.  Let  it;  be  an  easy  one — for  I  am 
languid. 

Talboys.  Pray,  sir,  what  is  the  precise 
signification  of  the  word  "  Classical  ?" 

li'oRTii.  My  dear  Talboys,  you  seem  to 
think  that  I  have  the  power  of  answering, 
off-hand,  any  and  every  question  a  first-rate 
fellow  chooses  to  ask  me.  Classical— clas- 
sical I  Why,  I  should  say,  in  the  first  place — 
One  and  one  other  Mighty  People — ^Those, 
the  Kmgs  of  Thought — These,  the  Kings  of 
the  Earth. 

Talboys.  The  Greeks — and  Romans. 

North.  In  the  second  place — 

Talboys.  Attend — do  attend,  gentlemen. 
And  I  hope  I  am  not  toe  much  presuming  on 


ournot  ancient  friendship — for  I  feel  that  a 
few  hours  on  Lochawe-side  give  the  privilege 
of  years — in  suggesting  that  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  use  the  metal  nut-crackers ; 
they  are  more  euphonious  than  ivory  with 
walnuts. 

North.  In  the  second  place — ^let  me  con- 
sider— Mr.  Talboys — I  should  say — b  the 
second  place — ^yes,  I  have  it — a  Character  <^ 
Art  expressing  itself  by  words :  a  mode — a 
mode  of  Poetry  and  Eloquence— -FrrNRSs  and 
Bsauty. 

Talboys.  Thank  you,  sir.  Fitness  and 
Beauty.    Anything  more  ? 

North.  Much  more.  We  think  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  sir,  as  those  in  whom 
the  Human  Mind  reached  Superhuman  Pow- 
er. 

Talboys.  Superhuman? 

North.  We  think  so— <somparing  ourselves 
with  them,  we  cannot  help  it.  In  the  Hel- 
lenic Wit,  we  suppose  Gemus  and  Taste  met 
at  their  height — the  Inspiration  Onmipotent 
— ^the  Instinct  unerring!  The  creations  of 
Greek  Poetry ! — Honitri; — a  Making !  There 
the  soul  seems  to  be  free  from  its  chains — 
happily  self-lawed.  "  The  Earth  we  pace" 
is  there  peopled  with  divine  forms.  Sculp- 
ture was  the  human  Form  glorified — deified. 
And  as  in  marble,  so  in  Song.  Something 
common — ^terrestrial — adheres  to  our  being, 
and  weighs  us  down.  They — the  Hellenes — 
appear  to  us  to  have  really  walked — as  we 
walk  in  our  visions  of  exaltation — as  if  the 
Graces  and  the  Muses  held  sway  over  daily 
and  hourly  existence,  and  not  alone  over 
work  of  Art  and  solenm  occasion.  No  moral 
stain  or  imperfection  can  hinder  them  from 
appearing  to  us  as  the  Light  of  human  kind. 
Singular,  that  in  Greece  we  reconcile  our- 
selves to  Heathenbm. 

Talboys.  It  may  be  that  we  are  all  Hea- 
thens at  heart. 

North.  The  enthusiast  adores  Greece — 
not  knowing  that  Greece  monarchizes  over 
him,  only  because  it  is  a  miraculous  mirror 
that  resplendently  and  more  beautifully  re- 
flects^— himself — 

"  Divisqne  videbit 
Permixtos  Heroas,  et  Ipse  videbitur  illls." 

Sbward.  Very  fine. 

NoRT]^  0  Ufe  of  old,  and  lone,  long  ago ! 
In  the  meek,  solemn,  soul-stillmg  hush  of 
Academic  Bowers  I 

Seward.  The  Isis ! 

North.  My  youth  returns.  Come,  spirits 
of  the  world  that  has  been  1    Throw  open 
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the  valyideB  cS  these  jour  shrines,  in  which 
yod  stand  aronnd  me,  niched  side  by  side,  in 
visible  presence,  in  thb  cathedral-like  library ! 
I  read  Historian,  Poet,  Orator,  Voyager — a 
life  that  slid  silently  away  in  shades,  or  that 
bounded  like  a  bark  over  the  billows.  I  lift 
up  the  curtain  of  all  ages — I  stand  under  all 
skies — on  the  Capitol — on  the  Acropolis. 
Like  that  magician  whose  spirit,  with  a  magi- 
cal word,  coTud  leave  his  own  bosom  to  m- 
habit  another,  I  take  upon  myself  every  mode 
of  existence.  I  read  Thucydides,  and  I  would 
be  a  Historian — Demosthenes,  and  I  would 
be  Im  orator— Homer,  and  I  dread  to  believe 
myself  called  to  be,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
a  servant  of  the  Muse.  Heroes  and  Hermits 
of  Thought — Seers  of  the  Invisible — Prophets 
of  the  Ineffable — Hierophants  of  profitable 
mysteries — Oracles  of  the  Nations — Lumi- 
naries of  that  flipiritual  Heaven !  I  bid  ye 
hull 

BuLLER.  The  fit  is  on  him — ^he  has  not  the 
slightest  idea  that  he  is  in  Deeside. 

North.  Ay — from  the  beginning  a  part  of 
the  race  have  separated  themselves  from  the 
dusty,  and  the  dust- devoured,  turmoil  of 
Action  to  Contemplation.  Have  thought — 
known — worshipped  !  And  such  knowledge 
Books  keep.  Books  now  crumbling  like 
Towers  and  Pyramids — now  outlasting  them ! 
Books  that  from  age  to  age,  and  all  the  sec- 
tions of  mankind  helping,  build  up  the  pile  of 
Knowledge — a  trophied  Citadel.  He  who 
can  read  books  as  they  should  be  read,  pe- 
ruses the  operation  of  the  Creator  in  his 
conscious,  and  in  his  unconscious  Works, 
which  yet  we  call  upon  to  join,  as  if  con- 
scious, m  our  worship.  Yet  why — oh  I  why 
all  this  pains  to  attain  that,  through  the  labor 
of  ages,  which  in  the  dewy,  sunny  prime  of 
mom,  one  thrill  of  transport  gives  to  me  and 
to  the  Lark  alike,  summoning,  lifting  both 
heavenwards  ?  Ah  I  perchance  because  the 
dewy,  sunny  prime  does  not  last  through  the 
day  !  Because  light  poured  into  the  eyes, 
and  sweet  breath  inhaled,  are  not  the  whole 
of  man's  life  here  below — and  because  there 
is  an  Hereafter ! 

Seward.  I  know  where  he  is,  Buller.  He 
called  it  well  a  Cathedral-like  Library. 

North.  The  breath  of  departed  years 
floats  here  for  my  respiration.  The  pure 
air  of  heaven  flows  round  about,  but  enters 
not.  The  sunbeams  glide  in,  bedimmed  as 
if  in  some  haunt  half-separated  from  Life, 
yet  on  our  side  of  Death.  Recess,  hardly 
accessible — -profound — of  which  I,  the  sole 
inmate,  held  under  an  uncomprehended  re- 
•tramty  breathe,  move,  and  follow  my  own 


way  and  wise,  apart  from  hmnan  mortals ! 
Ye !  tall,  thick  Volumes,  that  are  each  a 
treasure-house  of  austere  or  blazmg  thoughts, 
which  of  you  shall  I  touch  with  sensitive 
fingers,  of  which  violate  the  calmy  austere 
repose  ?  1  dread  what  I  desire.  You  may 
disturb — ^you  may  destroy  me !  Knowledge 
pulsates  in  me,  as  I  receive  it,  communing 
with  myself  on  my  unquiet  or  tearful  pillow 
—or  as  it  visits  me,  brought  on  the  streaming 
moonlight,  or  from  the  fields  afire  with  noon- 
splendor,  or  looking  at  me  from  human  eyes, 
and  stirring  round  and  around  me  in  the  tu- 
mult of  men — Your  knowledge  comes  in  a 
holy  stillness  and  chillness,  as  if  spelt  off 
tombstones. 

Seward.  Mi^dalen  CoUege  Library,  I  do 
believe.  Mr.  I^rth — Mr.  North — awake — 
awake— -here  we  are  all  in  Deeside. 

North.  Ay — ay — ^you  say  well,  Seward. 
"  Look  at  the  studies  of  the  Great  Scholar, 
and  see  from  how  many  quarters  of  the  mind 
impulses  may  mingle  to  compose  the  mo- 
tives that  bear  him  on  with  indefatigable 
strength  in  his  laborious  career." 

Seward.  These  were  not  my  very  words. 


sir- 


NoRTH.  Ay,  Seward,  you  say  well.  From 
how  many  indeed  1  First  among  the  prime, 
that  peculiar  aptitude  and  faculty,  which 
may  be  called — a  taste  and  Genius  for— 
Words. 

Buller.  I  rather  failed  there  in  the 
Schools. 

North.  Yet  you  were  in  the  First  Class. 
There  is  implied  in  it,  Seward,  a  readiness  of 
logical  discrimination  in  the  Understanding, 
which  apprehends  the  propriety  of  Words. 

Buller.  I  got  up  my  Logic  passably  and  a 
little  more. 

North.  For,  Seward,  the  Thoughts,  the 
Notions  themselves — must  be  distinctly  dis- 
severed in  tlie  mind,  which  shall  exactly  ap- 
ply to  each  Thought — Notion — its  appro- 
priate sign,  its  own  Word. 

Buller.  You  might  as  well  have  said 
"  Buller" — for  I  beat  Seward  in  my  Logic. 

North.  But  even  to  this  task,  Seward,  of 
rightly  distinguishing  the  meaning  of  Words, 
more  than  a  mere  precision  of  thinking — 
more  than  a  clearness  and  strictness  of  the 
intellectual  action  is  requisite. 

Buller.  And  in  Classics  we  were  equal. 

North.  You  will  be  convinced  of  this, 
Buller,  if  you  recollect  what  Words  express. 
The  mind  itself.  For  all  its  affections  and 
sensibilities,  Talboys,  furnish  a  whole  host  of 
meanings,  which  must  have  names  in  Lan- 
guage.   For  mankind  do  not  rest  from  ea- 
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riching  and  refining  their  languages,  until 
they  have  made  them  capable  of  giving  the 
representation  of  their  whole  Spirit. 

Talboys.  The  pupil  of  language,  therefore, 
BIT — pardon  my  presumption — before  he  can 
recognize  the  appropriation  of  the  Sign,  must 
recognize  the  thing  signified  ? 

North.  And  if  the  thing  signified,  Tal- 
boys, by  the  Word,  be  some  profound, 
solemn,  and  moral  affection — or  if  it  be  some 
wild,  fanciful  impression — or  if  it  be  some 
delicate  shade  or  tinge  of  a  tender  sensibility 
— can  anything  be  more  evident  than  that 
the  Scholar  must  have  experienced  in  him- 
self the  solemn,  or  the  wild,  or  the  tenderly 
delicate  feeling,  before  he  is  in  the  condition 
of  affixing  the  right  and  true  sense  to  the 
Word  that  expresses  it  ? 

Talbots.  I  should  think  so,  sir. 

Seward.  The  Words  of  Man  paint  the 
spirit  of  Man.  The  Words  of  a  People  de- 
picture the  Spirit  of  a  people. 

North.  Well  said,  Seward.  And,  there- 
fore, the  Understanding  that  is  to  possess 
the  Words  of  a  language,  in  the  Spirit  in 
which  they  were  or  are  spoken  and  written, 
must,  by  self-experience  and  sympathy,  be 
able  to  converse,  and  have  conversed,  with 
the  Spirit  of  the  People,  now  and  of  old. 

BuLLER.  And  yet  what  coarse  fellows  hold 
up  their  dunderheads  as  Scholars,  forsooth, 
in  these  our  days  ! 

North.  Hence  it  is  an  impossibility  that  a 
low  and  hard  moral  nature  should  furnish  a 
high  and  fine  Scholar.  The  intellectual  en- 
dowments must  be  supported  and  made 
available  by  the  concurrence  of  the  sensitive 
nature — of  the  moral  and  the  imaginative 
sensibilities. 

Duller.  What  moral  and  imaginative  sen- 
sibilities have  they — the  blear-eyed — the  pur- 
blind— the  pompous  and  the  pedantic !  But 
we  have  some  true  scholars — for  example — 

North.  No  names,  Buller.  Yes,  Seward, 
the  knowledge  of  Words  is  the  Gate  of 
Scholarship.  Therefore  I  lay  down  upon 
the  threshold  of  the  Scholar's  Studies  this 
first  condition  of  his  high  and  worthy  suc- 
cess, that  he  will  not  pluck  the  loftiest  palm 
by  means  of  acute,  quick,  clear,  penetrating, 
sagacious,  intellectual  faculties  alone — let 
him  not  hope  it :  that  he  requires  to  the 
highest  renown  also  a  capacious,  profound, 
and  tender  soul. 

Seward.  Ay,  sir,  and  I  say  so  in  all  humil- 
ity, this  at  the  gateway,  and  upon  the  thresh- 
old.    How  much  more  when  he  reads. 

North.  Ay,  Seward,  you  laid  the  empha- 
sis well  there— reocfe. 


Seward.  When  the  written  Volumes  of 
Mind  from  different  and  distant  ages  of  the 
world,  from  its  distant  and  different  climates, 
arc  successively  unrolled  before  his  insatiable 
sight  and  his  insatiable  soul  1 

Buller.  Take  all  things  in  moderation. 

North.  No — not  the  sacred  hunger  and 
thirst  of  the  souL 

Buller.  Qreed — give — give. 

North.  From  what  unknown  recesses, 
from  what  unlocked  fountains  in  the  depth 
of  his  own  being,  shall  he  bring  into  the 
light  of  day  the  thoughts  by  means  of  which 
he  shall  understand  Homer,  Pindar,  ^schy- 
lus,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  Aristotle — dis- 
co uRsiNO !  Shall  understand  them,  as  the 
younger  did  the  elder — the  contemporaries 
did  the  contemporaries — as  each  sublime 
spirit  understood — ^himself  ! 

Buller.  Did  each  sublime  spirit  always 
understand  himself  ? 

Talboys.  Urge  that,  Mr.  Buller. 

North.  So — and  so  only — to  read,  is  to 
be  a  Scholar. 

Buller.  Then  I  am  none. 

North.  I  did  not  say  you  were. 

Buller.  Thank  you.  What  do  you  think 
of  that,  Mr.  Talboys  ?     Address  Seward,  sir. 

North.  I  address  you  all  three.  Is  the 
student  smitten  with  the  sacred  love  of  Song  ? 
Is  he  sensible  to  the  profound  allurement  of 
philosophic  truth?  Does  he  yearn  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  fates  and  fortunes  of 
his  kind  ?  All  these  several  desires  are  so 
many  several  inducements  of  learned  study. 

Buller.  I  understand  that. 

Talboys.  Ditto. 

North.  And  another  inducement  to  such 
study  is — ^an  ear  sensible  to  the  Beauty  of 
the  Music  of  Words — and  the  metaphysical 
faculty  of  unravelling  the  casual  process 
which  the  human  mind  followed  in  imparting 
to  a  Word,  originally  the  sign  of  one  Thought 
only,  the  power  to  signify  a  cognate  second 
Thought,  which  shall  displace  the  first  pos- 
sessor and  exponent,  usurp  the  throne,  and 
rule  forever  over  an  extended  empire  in  the 
minds,  or  the  hearts,  or  the  souls  of  men. 

Buller.  Let  him  have  his  swing,  Mr. 
Talboys. 

Tai^oys.  He  has  it  in  that  chair. 

North.  A  Taste  and  a  Genius  for  Words ! 
An  ear  for  the  beautiful  music  of  Words ! 
A  happy  justness  in  the  perception  of  their 
strict  proprieties  !  A  fine  skill  in  apprehend- 
ing the  secret  relations  of  Thought  with 
Thought — ^relations  along  which  the  mind 
moves  with  creative  power,  to  find  out  for  its 
owu  me,  and  for  the  use  of  all  minds  to 
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come,  some  luUierto  uncreated  expression  of 
an  idea — an  image — a  sentiment — a  passion ! 
These  dispositions,  and  these  faculties  of  the 
Scholar  in  another  Mind  falling  in  with 
other  faculties  of  genius,  produce  a  student 
of  a  different  name — ^Thb  Poet. 

BuLLER.  Oh  !  my  dear,  dear  sir,  of  Poetry 
we  surely  had  enough — I  don't  say  more  than 
enough — a  few  days  ago,  sir. 

North.  Who  is  the  Poet  ? 

BuLLBR.  I  beseech  you  let  the  Poet  alone 
for  this  eyeninff. 

North.  Well — I  will.  I  remember  the 
time,  Seward,  when  there  was  a  great  cla- 
mor for  a  standard  of  Taste.  A  definite 
measure  of  the  indefinite  ! 

Talbots.  Which  is  impossible. 

North.  And  there  is  a  great  clamor  for  a 
Standard  of  Morals.  A  definite  measure  of 
the  indefinite ! 

Talboys.  Which  is  impossible. 

North.  Why,  gentlemen,  the  Faculty  of 
Beauty  lives  ;  and  in  finite  beings,  which  we 
are,  lofe  changes  incessantly.  The  Faculty 
of  Moral  Perception  lives — and  thereby  it 
too  changes  for  better  and  for  worse.  This 
is  the  Divine  Law — at  once  encouraging  and 
fearful — that  Obedience  brightens  the  moral 
eyesight — Sin  darkens.  Let  all  men  know 
this,  and  keep  it  in  mind  always — that  a  sin- 
gle narrowest,  simplest  Duty,  steadily  prac- 
tised day  after  day,  does  more  to  support, 
and  may  do  more  to  enlighten  the  soul  of 
the  Doer,  than  a  course  of  Moral  Philosophy 
taught  by  a  tongue  which  a  soul  compound- 
ed of  Bacon,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Homer, 
Demosthenes,  and  Burke — to  say  nothing  of 
Socrates,  and  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  should 
inspire. 

JBuLLER.  You  put  it  strongly,  sir. 

Talbots.  Undeniable  doctrine. 

North.  Gentlemen,  you  will  often  find  this 
question — "  Is  there  a  Standard  of  Taste  ?" 
inextricably  confused  with  the  question,  "  Is 
there  a  true  and  a  false  Taste?''  He  who 
denies  the  one  seems  to  deny  the  other.  In 
like  manner,  " Is  there  a  Rignt  and  Wrong?" 
and  "  Is  there  accessible  to  us  an  infallible 
measure  of  Bight  and  Wrong"  are  two  ques- 
tions entirely  distinct,  but  often  confused — 
for  Logic  fled  the  earth  with  Astrsea. 

Talboys.  She  did. 

North.  Talboys,  you  understand  well 
enough  the  sense  and  culture  of  the  Beauti- 
ful? 

Talboys.  Something  of  it,  perhaps  I  do. 

North.  To  feel — to  love — to  be  swallow- 
ed up  in  the  spirit  and  works  of  the  Beauti- 
ful— ^in  verse  and  in  the  visible  Universe! 


That  is  a  life — an  enthusiasm — a  worship* 
You  find  those  who  would  if  they  could,  and 
who  pretend  they  can,  attain  the  same  end 
at  less  cost.  They  have  taken  lessons,  and 
they  will  have  their  formalities  go  valid 
against  the  intuitions  of  the  dedicated  soul. 

Talboys.  But  the  lessons  perish — the  de- 
dicated soul  is  a  Power  in  all  emergencies 
and  extremities. 

North.  There  are  Pharisees  of  Beauty — 
and  Pharisees  of  Morality. 

Seward.  At  this  day  spiritual  Christians 
lament  that  nine-tenths  of  Christians  Judaize. 

North.  Nor  without  good  reason.  The 
Gospel  b  the  Standard  of  Christian  Morality. 
That  is  unquestionable.  It  is  an  authority 
without  appeal,  and  under  which  undoubted- 
ly all  matters,  uncertain  before,  will  fall. 
But  pray  mark  this — it  is  not  a  positive  stand- 
ard, in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  that  word — 
it  is  not  one  of  which  our  common  human 
understanding  has  only  to  require  and  to  ob- 
tain the  indications — which  it  has  only  to  ap- 
ply and  observe. 

Seward.  I  see  your  meaning,  sir.  The 
Gospel  refers  all  moral  intelligence  to  the 
Light  of  Love  within  our  hearts.  Therefore, 
the  very  reading  of  the  canons^  of  every 
prescriptive  line  in  it,  must  be  by  this  light. 

North.  That  is  my  meaning — but  not  my 
whole  meaning,  dear  Seward.  For  take  ft, 
as  it  unequivocally  declares  itself  to  be,  a 
Revelation — not  simply  of  instruction,  com- 
mitted now  and  forever  to  men  in  written 
human  words,  and  so  left — but  accompanied 
with  a  perpetual  agency  to  enable  Will  and 
Understanding  to  receive  it ;  and  then  it  will 
follow,  I  believe,  that  it  is  at  every  moment 
intelligible  and  applicable  in  its  full  sense, 
only  by  a  direct  and  present  inspiration — is 
it  too  much  to  say — anew  revealing  itself  ? 
"  They  shall  be  taught  of  God." 

Seward.  So  far,  then,  from  the  Christian 
Morality  being  one  of  which  the  Standard  is 
applicable  by  every  Understanding,  with  like 
result  in  given  cases,  it  is  one  that  is  differ- 
ent to  every  Christian  in  proportion  to  his 
obedience  ? 

North.  Even  so.  I  suppose  that  none 
have  ever  reached  the  full  understanding  of 
it.  It  is  an  overgrown  illumination — a  light 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day — which 
day  I  suppose  cannot  be  of  the  same  life,  in 
which  we  see  as  through  a  glass  darkly. 

Talboys.  May  I  offer  an  illustration  ?  The 
land  shall  descend  to  the  eldest  son — ^you 
shall  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself.  In  the 
two  codes  these  are  foundation-stones.  But 
see  how  they  differ  ?    There  is  the  land*- 
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here  is  the  eldest  son — the  right  is  clear  and 
fast — and  the  case  done  with.  But— -do  to 
thy  neighbor !    Do  what  ?  and  to  whom  ? 

North.  All  human  actions,  all  human  af- 
fections, all  human  thoughts  are  then  con- 
tained in  the  one  Law — as  the  subject  of 
which  it  defines  the  disposal.  All  mankind, 
hut  distributed  into  communities,  and  in- 
diTiduals  all  differently  related  to  me  are 
contained  in  it,  as  the  parties  in  respect  of 
whom  it  defines  the  disposal ! 

Seward.  And  what  is  the  Form  ?  Do  as 
thou  wouldst  it  be  done  to  thee ! 

North.  Ay — my  dear  friend — the  form 
resolves  itself  into  a  feeUng.  Love  thy 
neighbor.  That  is  all.  Is  a  measure  given  ? 
As  tbyself. 

Seward.  And  is  there  no  limitation  ? 

North.  By  the  whole  apposition,  thy  love 
to  thyself  and  thy  neighbor  are  both  to  be 
put  together  in  subordination  to,  and  limita- 
tion and  regulation  by,  thy  Love  to  God. 
Love  Him  utterly — ^infinitely — with  all  thy 
mind,  all  thy  heart,  all  thy' strength.  This 
is  the  entire  book  or  canon — ^tue  Standard. 
How  wholly  indefinite  and  formless  to  the  un- 
derstanding !  How  full  of  light  and  form  to 
the  believing  and  loving  Heart ! 

Seward.  The  moon  is  up — how  calm  the 
night  after  all  that  tempest — and  how  steady 
the  Stars !  Images  of  enduring  peace  in  the 
heart  of  nature — and  of  man.  They,  too, 
are  a  Revelation. 

North.  They,  too,  are  the  legible  Book  of 
God.  Try  to  conceive  how  different  the 
World  must  be  to  its  rational  inhabitant — 
irith  or  without  a  Maker !  Think  of  it  as  a 
soulless — will-less  World.  In  one  sense,  it 
abounds  as  much  with  good  to  enjoy.  But 
there  is  no  good-giver.  The  banquet  spread, 
but  the  Lord  of  the  Mansion  away.  The 
feast — and  neither  grace  nor  welcome.  The 
heaped  enjoyment,  without  the  gratitude. 

Seward.  Yet  there  have  been  Philosophers 
who  so  misbelieved. 

North.  Alas !  there  have  been — and  alas ! 
there  are.  And  what  low  souls  must  be 
theirs !  The  tone  and  temper  of  our  feelings 
are  determined  by  the  objects  with  which  we 
habitually  converse.  If  we  see  beautiful 
scenes,  they  impart  serenity — if  sublime 
scenes,  they  elevate  us.  Will  no  serenity,  no 
elevation  come  from  contemplating  Him,  of 
whose  Thought  the  Beautiful  and  the  Sub- 
lime are  but  shadows ! 

Seward.  No  sincere  or  elevating  influence 
be  lost  out  of  a  World  out  of  which  He  is 
lost? 

North.  Now  we  look  upon  Planets  and 


Suns  and  see  Intelligence  ruling  them — on 
Seasons  that  succeed  each  other,  and  we  ap- 
prehend Design^-on  plant  and  animal  fitted 
to  its  place  in  the  world,  and  furnished  with 
its  due  means  of  existence,  and  repeated  for 
eVer  in  its  kind — and  we  admire  Wisdom. 
Oh!  Athebt  or  Sceptic — ^what  a  difference 
to  Us  if  the  marvellous  Laws  are  here  with- 
out a  Lawgiver — ^If  Design  be  here  without 
a  Designer — all  the  Order  that  wisdom  could 
mean  and  effect,  and  not  the  Wisdom — if 
Chance,  or  Necessity,  or  Fate  reigns  here, 
and  not  Mmd — if  this  Universe  is  matter  of 
Astonishment  merely,  and  not  of  adoration ! 

Seward.  We  are  made  better,  nobler,  sir, 
by  the  society  of  the  good  and  the  noble. 
Perhaps  of  ourselves  unable  to  think  high 
thoughts,  and  without  the  bold  warmth  that 
dares  generously,  we  catch  by  degrees  some- 
thing of  the  mounting  spirit,  and  of  the  ardor 
proper  to  the  stronger  souls  with  whom  we 
live  familiarly,  and  become  sharers  and  imi- 
tators of  virtues  to  which  we  could  not  have 
given  birth.  The  devoted  courage  of  a  leader 
turns  his  followers  into  heroes  the  patient 
death  of  one  martyr  inflames  in  a  thousand 
slumbering  bosoms  a  zeal  answering  to  his 
own.  And  shall  Perfect  Goodness  contem- 
plated move  no  goodness  in  us  ?  Shall  His 
Holiness  and  Purity  raise  in  us  no  desire  to 
be  holy  and  pure  ? — His  infinite  Love  towards 
His  creatures  kindle  no  spark  of  love  in  us 
towards  our  fellow-creatures  ? 

North.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Seward — 
but  you  speak  well.  Our  fellow-creatures! 
The  name,  the  binding  title,  dissolves  in  air, 
if  He  be  not  our  common  Creator.  Take 
away  that  bond  of  relationship  among  men, 
and  according  to  circumstances  they  confront 
one  another  as  friends  or  foes — ^but  Brothers 
no  longer — ^if  not  children  of  one  celestial 
Father. 

Talboys.  And  if  they  no  longer  have  im- 
mortal souls ! 

North.  Oh!  my  friends — ^if  this  winged 
and  swift  life  be  all  our  life,  what  a  mournful 
taste  have  we  had  of  possible  happiness! 
We  have,  as  it  were,  from  some  dark  and 
cold  edge  of  a  bright  world,  just  looked  in 
and  been  plucked  away  again!  Have  we 
come  to  experience  pleasure  by  fits  and 
glimpses ;  but  intertwined  with  pain,  burden- 
some labor,  with  weariness,  and  with  indiffer- 
ence ?  Have  we  come  to  try  the  solace  and 
joy  of  a  warm,  fearless,  and  confiding  affec- 
tion, to  be  then  chilled  or  blighted  by  bitter- 
ness, by  separation,  by  change  of  heart,  or 
by  the  dread  sunderer  of  loves — Death? 
mve  we  found  the  gladness  and  the  streo^th 
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of  knowledge,  when  some  rays  of  truth  have 
flashed  in  upon  our  souls,  in  tne  midst  of  error 
and  uncertainty,  or  amidst  continuous,  necessi- 
tated, iminstructiye  avocations  of  the  Under- 
standing— and  is  that  all  ?  Have  we  felt  in 
fortunate  hour  the  charm  of  the  Beautiful, 
that  invests,  as  with  a  mantle,  this  visihle 
Creation,  or  have  we  found  ourselves  lifted 
above  the  earth  hy  sudden  apprehension  of 
sublimity  ?  Have  we  had  the  consciousness 
of  such  feelings,  which  have  seemed  to  us  as 
if  they  might  themselves  make  up  a  life 


almost  an  angel's  life — and  were  they  ''  in- 
stant come  and  instant  gone?"  Have  we 
known  the  consolation  of  Doing  Right,  in 
the  midst  of  much  that  we  have  done  wrong  ? 
and  was  that  also  a  coruscation  of  a  transient 
sunshine?  Have  we  lifted  up  our  thoughts 
to  see  Him  who  is  Love,  and  Light,  and 
IVath,  and  Bliss,  to  be  in  the  next  instant 
plunged  into  the  darkness  of  annihilation? 
Have  all  these  thhigs  been  but  flowers  that 
we  have  pulled  by  the  side  of  a  hard  and 
tedious  way,  and  that,  after  gladdening  us 
for  a  brief  season  with  hue  and  odor,  wither 
in  our  hands,  and  are  like  ourselves — nothing ! 

BuLLSR.  I  love  you,  sir,  better  and  better 
every  day. 

North.  We  step  the  earth — we  look  abroad 
over  it,  and  it  seems  immense — so  does  the 
sea.  What  ages  had  men  lived — and  knew 
but  a  small  portion  !  They  circumnavigate  it 
how  with  a  speed  under  which  its  vast  bulk 


shrinks.  But  let  the  astronomer  lift  up  his 
glass  and  he  learns  to  believe  in  a  total  mass 
of  matter,  compared  with  which  this  great 
globe  itself  becomes  an  imponderable  grain 
of  dust.  And  so  to  each  of  us  walking  along 
the  road  of  life,  a  year,  a  day,  or  an  hour 
shall  seem  long.  As  we  grow  older,  the 
time  shortens ;  but  when  we  lift  up  our  eyes 
to  look  beyond  this  earth,  our  seventy  years, 
and  the  few  thousands  of  years  which  have 
rolled  over  the  human  race,  vanish  into  a 
point;  for  then  we  are  measuring  Time 
against  Eternity. 

Talboys.  And  if  we  can  find  ground  for 
believing  that  this  quickly-measured  span  of 
Life  is  but  the  beginning — the  dim  daybreak 
of  a  Life  immeasurable,  never  attaining  to  its 
night — ^what  weight  shall  we  any  longer  allow 
to  the  cares,  fears,  toils,  troubles,  afflictions — 
which  here  have  sometimes  bowed  down  our 
strength  to  the  ground — a  burden  more  than 
we  could  bear  ? 

North.  They  then  all  acquire  a  new  char- 
acter. That  they  are  then  felt  as  transitory 
must  do  something  towards  lightening  their 
load.  But  more  is  disclosed  in  them;  for 
they  then  appear  as  having  an  unsuspected 
worth  and  use.  If  this  life  be  but  the  begin- 
ning of  another,  then  it  may  be  believed  that 
the  accidents  and  passages  thereof  have  some 
bearing  upon  the  conditions  of  that  other, 
and  we  learn  to  look  on  this  as  a  state  of 
Probation.     Let  us  out,  and  look  at  the  sky. 
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Oh!  what  a  thrill  of  Bad  delight 

Strikes  through  the  heart  with  deepest  tone. 
Whilst  mem'ry  casts  a  hackward  glance 

On  days  that  are  for  ever  gon& 

Enthralled  by  fancy's  magic  spell, 
Those  fairy  scenes  we  tread  opce  more, 

And  weave  the  wreath  of  sprmg^s  wildflowers. 
We  oft  have  weaved  in  days  of  yore. 

We  bend  around  our  parent's  knee- 
That  voice  of  love  we  hear  e'en  now, 

And  feel  the  pressure  of  that  hand 
Which  clasped  the  then  unclouded  brow. 

Perdiance  that  tongue  is  silent  now — 
lliat  hand  in  death's  embrace  is  cold ; 

Tet  oo  the  mem'iy  is  eiupnved 
The  tender  tale  those  upa  have  told 
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WHAT  STRIKES  AN  AMERICAN  IN  ENGLAND. 


OY    MRS.    WILLIAM    KIRKLAND. 


Travellers  are  sometimes  blamed  for 
writing  about  a  country  before  they  have 
had  time  to  become  acquainted  with  it.  They 
should  wait,  it  is  said,  until  they  have  studied 
its  institutions,  and  possessed  themselves  in 
some  degree  with  its  spirit ;  until  the  feeling 
of  strangeness  has  worn  off,  and  the  reason 
of  things  become  apparent.  But  if  the  travel- 
ler would  recount  his  impressions,  he  must 
do  it  while  they  are  fresh,  for  experience 
teaches  the  sojourner  in  foreign  lands  that 
all  strangeness  soon  wears  off  with  habit,  and 
that  in  a  little  while  he  has  nothing  to  tell. 
After  a  short  residence  we  strive  in  vain  to 
recall  the  feeling  of  interest  witK  which 
things  new  and  peculiar  at  first  inspired 
us.  We  fall  in  so  naturally  with  the  es- 
tablished order  of  things,  wherever  we  may 
be,  that  on  our  return  home  we  have  to  be- 
come naturalized  anew  to  the  habits  of  our 
own  country. 

The  interest  felt  by  the  American  who 
visits  England  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
minutest  particular  of  the  difference  between 
that  country  and  his  own,  is  such  that  he 
finds  himself  irresistibly  prompted  to  express 
the  thoughts  that  suggest  themselves  to  his 
mind ;  and  the  difficulty  of  doin^  this  in  or- 
dinary conversation,  without  the  risk  of  giving 
offense,  through  lack  of  time  and  opportunity 
for  explanation  and  modification,  suggests  the 
pen  as  the  better  mode.  The  freer  the  inter- 
change of  thoughts  and  opinions  between 
kindred  nations  the  better ;  and  the  un- 
prejudiced traveller,  "  speaking  the  truth  in 
love,"  may  always  hope  to  say  something 
which  may  be  useful  to  the  unprejudiced 
native  who  desires  to  see  himself  as  others 
see  him.  Things  great  and  small  fall  under 
the  notice  of  the  stranger ;  and  if  he  be  m- 
telligent,  and  have  enjoyed  any  opportunity 
of  observation  in  other  countries,  he  may  bo 
supposed  to  see  them  as  they  really  are.  His 
praise  and  his  blame,  passing  for  what  they 
are  worth,  may  be  equally  useful.  If  he 
lack  judgment,  he  may  yet  speak  truth ;  if 


his  observations  be  petty,  they  may,  perhaps, 
suggest  small  reforms.  Give  him  but  leave 
to  speak  out,  and  he  can  hardly  fail  to  teach, 
either  as  an  enemy  or  as  a  friend. 

The  American  traveller  comes  to  Great 
Britain  under  peculiar  circumstances.  Be- 
sides the  historical  relation  between  the 
mother-country  and  his  own,  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  regard  England  as  the  nurse 
of  arts,  the  depository  of  priceless  treasures 
in  every  department  of  knowledge,  the  natu- 
ral soil  of  enlightened  benevolence,  the  birth- 
place of  intelligent  freedom.  Her  language 
is  his ;  her  great  men  are  his  ;  her  literature 
is  the  fountain  whence  his  intellect  has  drawn 
its  most  delicious  nourishment — and  the  ties 
of  blood  can  hardly  be  stronger  than  this 
inestimable  bond.  From  his  infancy  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  hear  England  quoted  as 
unquestionable  authority  in  Taw ;  as  the  ex- 
ample of  stability  and  order  in  government ; 
as  the  steady  advocate  of  noble  principles 
through  all  vicissitudes  of  national  fortune* 
All  that  he  most  prizes  distinguishes  this 
wonderful  country ;  and  in  spite  of  some  little 
rankling  jealousies,  some  not  unreasonable 
resentment  of  impertinence,  and  some  fault- 
finding with  particulars,  he  comes  to  it  with 
an  affection,  an  admiration,  a  reverence, 
which  he  is  hardly  disposed  to  acknowledge 
to  himself. 

Tlie  very  first  thing  that  he  perceives  on 
looking  calmly  about  him  in  England — put- 
ting prestige  aside,  and  seeing  thmgs  as  they 
are — is,  that  the  Englishman  not  only  does 
not  reciprocate  the  feeling  of  affection,  but 
that  he  looks  upon  his  American  brother  with 
a  cold,  careless  glance,  that  would  be  sus- 
picious, if  it  were  not  utterly  indifferent; 
a  glance  devoid  of  sympathy,  or  even  curi- 
osity ;  and  which  would  be  infinitely  quick- 
ened in  interest  if  it  fell  upon  a  New  Zea- 
lander  or  a  Hottentot.  He  finds  himself 
considered  as  a  slovenly  imitator  of  English 
civilization  ;  a  coarse,  benighted  person,  who 
fancies  himself  a  gentleman,  while  he  is  con 
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tinnally  betraying  the  rudeness  of  bis  origin 
b^  bis  unquiet  manners,  and  the  vulgarity  of 
bis  social  connections  by  a  strange  drawl  in 
his  speech.  His  admiration  of  Shakspeare 
and  Milton — ^his  reverence  for  Newton — his 
love  of  Walter  Scott — the  tenderness  which 
stirs  in  his  heart  when  he  thinks  of  Shelley — 
these  are  a  bond  between  him  and  the  £ng- 
Esbman,  but  they  are  no  bond  between  the 
Englishman  and  him.  He  can  wear  none  of 
all  his  associations  or  his  appreciations  on  the 
outside.  The  sole  tie  recognized  by  his  new 
acquaintance  is  that  of  language,  and  the 
national  twang  with  which  he  speaks  makes 
even  this  an  offense  in  British  cars.  So  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  warmth  and 
kbdliness  of  feeling  with  which  he  set  foot 
on  English  ground,  he  cannot  but  perceive,  in 
the  manner  of  even  the  kind  and  the  con- 
uderate,  that  the  American  in  England  must 
consent  to  be  looked  upon  in  some  sort  as  a 
wild  animal,  not  dangerous,  but  troublesome ; 
liable  to  whisk  his  brush  in  people^s  faces,  or 
to  utter  strange,  discordant  sounds,  when  he 
is  encouraged  by  notice. 

The  exceptions  to  this  general  remark  may 
)e  found,  first,  among  the  few  Britons  who 
lave  been  in  the  tJnited  States ;  and  who 
lave,  therefore,  seen  the  Americans  where 
hey  appear  to  the  best  advantage — in  their 
>wn  homes ;  and,  second,  in  a  not  very  numer- 
»ti8  class  anywhere — those  of  the  highest  and 
noBt  philosophical  culture,  who  are  able  to 
ook  through  accidents  of  manner  or  speech, 
md  .to  judge  a  man  by  the  things  which 
nake  a  man  of  him ;  the  inner  springs  from 
rbich  in  time  manners  flow,  though  the 
(tream  may  be  for  a  whUe  obstructed  or  di- 
rerted  by  accidental  causes.  There  is  another 
larmonizing  power,  too,  of  which  we  must 
speak,  though  its  mention  may  seem  hardly 
n  place  here — religion,  a  sincere  and  opera- 
ave  reception  of  the  truth  on  which  depends 
mr  salvation,  temporal  and  eternal ;  this  has 
I  divine  efficacy  where  national,  as  well  as 
where  sectarian  prejudices  would  intrude  to 
weaken  the  great  bond  of  brotherhood. 
Kindness  and  candor  are  the  handmaids  of 
religion;  arrogance  and  contempt  find  no 
place  m  her  train.  The  American  who  brings 
vrith  him  evidence  of  a  religious  character, 
ilways  finds  noble  hearts  in  England  open 
x>  him.  He  need  not  wear  a  sanctimonious 
mtside  either ;  for  he  will  be  sure  to  meet 
18  much  liberality  of  sentiment  as  character- 
■ea  the  piety  of  his  own  land,  and  a  warmth 
of  interest  which  springs  to  meet  what  is 
jood  in  the  products  of  a  new  arrangement 
dt  the  most  important  elements  of  society. 


It  must  be  confessed  that  the  manners  of  a 
portion  of  the  Americans  who  have  traveUed 
m  Europe  have  furnished  some  reason  for  the 
British  notion  of  all.  Everybody  who  has 
money  travels,  now-a-days,  and  there  are 
vulgar  moneyed  people  everywhere.  When 
the  American  of  a  certain  class  has  made  a 
fortune,  he  pays  Europe  the  compliment  of 
coming  abroad  to  learn  how  to  spend  it.  He 
fancies  that  there  is  an  aristocratic  influence 
in  the  very  air  of  a  country  so  old,  so  rich, 
and  so  proud  as  England,  which  he  may  un- 
bibe  as  he  flies  along  her  railroads,  or  catch 
by  intuition  in  Hyde  Park,  and  so  go  home 
genteel  and  accomplished,  to  astonish  the 
natives  by  stolen  airs  and  new  modes  of  dis- 
play. 

When  the  American  has  recovered  from 
this  first  shock,  and  rallied  his  self-respect  to 
meet  an  ungenerous  depreciation,  he  begins 
to  look  about  him  for  the  circumstances 
which  separate  him  from  his  English  neigh- 
bor. He  sees  all  about  him  men  and  wo- 
men whom  he  is  unable  to  distinguish  by 
any  outward  mark  from  the  people  he  has 
just  left  at  home.  A  common  ancestry  is 
discoverable  by  unmistakable  resemblance. 
There  is  tot  even  as  much  difference  as  he 
expected  ;  for  he  had  thought  of  John  Bull 
as  particularly  portly,  while  he  finds  him  as 
lank  and  as  care-worn  as  Jonathan  himself, 
though  his  cheeks  may  be  a  thought  redder, 
from  the  beer  veins  in  them.  Jolly  people 
are  scarcely  more  abundant  among  the 
island  people  than  among  their  Western 
brethren  ;  nor  is  the  fair  hair  which  bespeaks 
Saxon  blood  more  common.  As  far  as  out- 
ward appearance  is  concerned,  we  might  be 
among  our  own  people.  We  must  then  look 
further  for  the  distinction,  and  trace  the 
strangeness  to  some  cause  not  evident  at 
first  glance.  And  first,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
deny  that  the  circumstances  of  our  history 
have  their  influence  in  producing  a  certain 
dislike  on  the  part  of  the  English.  This  is 
so  natural  and  so  obvious,  that  we  need  but 
allude  to  it.  With  all  her  nobleness,  Eng- 
land cannot  quite  forgive  her  rebellious 
daughter  for  thriving  in  her  naughtiness,  and 
for  venturing  to  claim  kin  after  renouncing 
allegiance.  She  is  more  proud  of  her  own 
struggles  after  perfect  freedom  than  of  any- 
thing else  in  her  brilliant  annab,  but  she 
cannot  bear  to  feel  that  she  has  ever  held 
the  position  of  the  baffled  oppressor.  She 
glonfies  her  Alfred,  but  she  is  indignant  at 
"Mr.  Washington."  Perhaps  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  that  this  national  feeling 
should  not  be  allowed  to  influence  individud 
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intorcounic»  but  wo  pay  British  generosity 
iho  compliment  of  being  turprised  tbat  it 
does  iK>. 

'i'ho  tone  of  BritiHh  statesmen  towards 
Am<*ricn,  is  nil  that  any  American  could  ask 
or  doHin*.  Those  who  nurse  illiberal  preju- 
dices and  express  ungenerous  dislike  of  the 
New  Worlds  have  not  the  apology  of  the 
example  of  their  rulers.  In  Parliament,  in 
Uie  highest  courts  of  law,  by  the  throne  it- 
Rolf,  the  United  States  are  invariably  treated 
with  a  n*Mp(H2t  etiually  honorable  to  both 
»ides.  If  all  Engltuid  were  as  wise,  a  war 
between  the  two  nations  would  be  impos- 
•ibie.  As  it  is,  there  are  people  in  the 
United  States  insane  enough  to  long  for  a 
war  with  Kngland.  that  her  people  may  be 
chastised  for  certain  contempts.  So  ab«urd 
U  nntionnl  irritability — so  irritatmg  is  na- 
tional iniustico. 

Ihit  tne  American  is  obliged  to  look  for 
•omo  nean«r  and  more  immediately  operative 
cause  of  his  strangerhiHxl  in  Britain,  and  he 
finds  one  in  the  common  language,  which  is 
at  oni't^  a  source  oS  bn)thcrhood  and  of  dis- 
unk^u  T))o  Kn^luf^ian  can  forgive  a 
Krt'nchman  for  his  nasal  and  his  peculiar 
aeecnu  l>eciiu$t^  Uie  Frenchman   does  not 

riend  to  siH^ak  Knglish,  and  may  do  what 
hke«  wiih  his  own  outlandish  gibberish. 
Kut  when  the  YanktH>«  supposinii:  himself  to 
be  cnunciaiii\g«  with  no  htile  ciegance>  the 
lan^ua^  \>f  Johnson  and  Burke*  strains  his 
wxHxis  thix^ugh  a  shut  n^icoriL  and  rounds  his 
MrioiU  with  a  dmwl*  the  vexation  tuns  all 
uie  milk  \Vf  human  kindness  u>  vinegar  in  the 
BriUHiV  KvjionL  Ue  niak<efs^  his  own  speecli 
nfeoi^  aknipt  and  kan^  than  ev«r;  ginfis 
♦TINT  wxvrxi  wiih  a  casl-UKA  distinctness,  and 
im  <4)rinn^  u>  impittKs  bis  tntnsatlantic  M 
with  ibe  dc^:«ac<e  of  ib<^  ^vy  r^raarf^ 
bb  «imt«nc<e«  Uk»  a  tbinl-nit^  *Mii 
<»(t>nrb<Cnis  (sxvr  J^vnatban  whb  ib« 
<v'«»cx'>w4Kts$  tbat  bk^  $<Kx4  and  coBc^ 
batv  betmv^  bicn  intv*^  tbc  im^  of  a  sfvkw 
«M^:ws.  w  Wb  «a  iaM  b»  no  cx»t«ftctiL  or 
wit  wf  <a«t<»c^  any  wb<ff«  on  «anb.  aad 
m&cb  an^ftst  K"  nY^^iMa  W^xv  be  oan  b<^ 
%d  ji^py«I  )^h^"  Xc4  <^  t»  bb  sMomr 
<£  ^^f^^alii^  w^^erir  vV«fti«(WMNl  bat  bb  «s«e 
«f  ^a'Oinfc  »  iiiikVA(v««d  iw>  W  bart>Mv>«^  T* 
die  >avo^  w-W>:  Mv^  U't  be  k«nd  k  tbe 
'^;?^'^taK«;'^  br  rirww  tbc  *«w  SMiu^ 
mWi  bis  Ciiiphs^  bp^-obw;  bwi  ibec*  aw 
Mai»f  mvxiij^  i-Wi  bavr  o«t»*  ;itf;^ «»  «3kv 
A^^imrV  »iti^  m-bir^  ibc  AaiKCV«»  ;»»  a 
ak  «ra»^  ip^qm&ii^  v  ^E^ri»^  <««rk    ^  1  $^iiX 

{wwmtin.  a  Mr  bunwift,  »  b»  Eiy- 


lish  friend  ;  '*  Which  I  suppose,  being  trans- 
lated into  English,"  said  Mr.  Bull,  "  means 
the  railway."  Now,  had  not  the  Yankee  a 
right  to  be  astounded,  to  find  he  had  made 
a  blunder  in  not  promising  to  "  take  the 
railway?"  He  m^  forbear  to  "guess," 
"reckon,"  or  "calculate,"  refrain  abso- 
lutely from  talking  about  his  "location;" 
study  the  "  Times "  in  the  morning,  and 
listen  to  parliamentary  speeches  at  night,  he 
will  be  sure,  after  all,  to  betray  himself  by 
some  difference  of  speech,  and  in  England  to 
differ  is  to  err.  To  his  ear  the  speech  of  the 
model  land  is  exceedingly  deficient  in  variety 
of  tone ;  it  seems  to  have  lost  all  the  grace 
of  natural  modulation  by  subjecUon  to  the 
conventional  standard;  it  gives  a  perfectly 
arbitrary  sound  to  some  of  the  Towels — a 
sound  unprovided  for  in  any  table  of  pronun- 
ciation. 

The  American  acknowledges — none  more 
cordially — the  authority  of  English  standard 
writers ;  he  quotes  the  Englah  Reviews — 
in  support  of  new  words,  he  hears  with  14)- 
preciative  ears  the  speeches  of  highly- 
educated  men,  but  with  r^ard  to  the  use  ct 
certain  expressions  which  have  sprung  into 
use  simultaneously  in  Ei^land  ana  America, 
under  the  mere  emergency  of  the  times,  and 
with  regard  to  certain  others  which  have 
been  the  fruit  of  a  peculiar  state  of  thii^ 
in  hb  own  country,  he  is  imable  to  perceive 
that  one  authority  is  bett»  than  aDolber. 
Ibis  is  the  natural  mode  of  formatioD  in  aD 
languages — the  addition  or  modificadon  of 
words  and  expnssions  as  occasion  for  tbeir 
iis«  arises.  To  invent  or  compile  new  vofda, 
is  a  hberty  constantly  taken  bv  the  Kig^sk 
tbemsielvvs :  tbey  coold  bar^  bave  de- 
soibed  tbeir  wonderful  inventioiis  and  im- 
provements dste ;  and  tbei«  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why^  in  the  Fiuted  States,  vbere  in- 
T«Atiotts  and  impiv>kT«fln«nis  are  equafiy  frt- 
qncnu  and  wbe:^^  ibe  peode  aiv  fiu*  more 
gcnenJlr  cdncaKd  than  m  ^^>»nd,  tbe 
same  Ebeftr  sbaH  not  be  ei^oved,  witbont 
sal^tmc  tbe  new-focBd  worSs  or  expiea- 
aoeis  v>  tbc  cbas^  of  bubansm  cr  m^antr, 
becaxmf  tbex  iai^i  tb<  stacocft  of  nii^c  m 
ibe  akxb<r  cccainr.    IVew  <liaam»  ar^  to 


^  in(in£bnws$  v^^b  ««acbi  «c»  iwb  be- 

noKT.T  ^  ^      Iiss>  iUn«s 


a?r  «"£  {v.^atMicwskv  wi>««>  ibe  a&c^skms  se 
tL  yUCf^tt^  uvL  libs^srarji  oana5esx3k«is  60 

{v*4mcW  ii»  Wfcs'  H  ^  ^bsserws  ib«t 
^C'ji^;$>  I3|'  Iran:  xriftni^  oKBMtfk.  Ii  ss  xm- 
]VkBaftk  i»  ibsmitt  ibn;  iiiK|aaoe  of  A» 
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mother  might  mdeed  induce  her  to  shake  off 
the  child ;  but  the  child — ^proud  too,  and 
almost  angry  with  herself  for  it — ^will  for- 
eirer  cling  to  the  mother  with  an  instinctive 
affection,  in  spite  of  sneers  and  sarcasms; 
and  circumstances  would  compel  a  cold  and 
anffry  union,  even  were  there  no  affection  on 
either  side.  This  union  will  take  its  tone 
almost  of  course  from  the  elder  natkML 
There  is  one  thing  to  be  noticed  with  re- 

Ed  to  this  difference  of  speech ;  it  is  this ; 
t  while  the  faults  noticeable  in  American 
ennnciation  and  expression  are  shared  in 
some  degree  by  all  classes,  and  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  there  are  no  persons  in 
any  olass,  or  any  part  of  the  country,  who 
speak  a  jargon,  or  anything  in  the  least 
difficult  to  hd  understood  by  anybody  who 
speaks  English.  In  England,  on  the  con- 
tnuy,  sDoaU  as  is  the  space  occupied  by  the 
community,  there  are  many  dialects  which, 
not  only  to  the  hapless  American  traveller, 
but  to  the  native  Englishman,  present  diffi- 
culties almost  equal  to  those  of  a  foreim 
toogue.  And  this  occurs  not  only  in  the 
remoter  districts,  but  in  London  itself ;  and 
there,  not  onlv  in  St.  Giles's,  or  Billin^gate, 
but  in  Westmmster  Abbey.  The  guide  who 
torments  strangers  through  the  chapels  of 
that  national  monument,  talks  a  patois  so 
intolerable,  that  its  import  can  only  be 
niessed  at  by  one  accustomed  to  the  English 
anguage.  This  vexation,  added  to  that  of 
lot  being  allowed  to  linger  a  moment  among 
boae  interesting  relics  of  the  past,  makes  a 
int  to  Westmmster  Abbey  anvtbing  but 
atiafactory  to  the  stranger,  and  affords  a 
Manful  contrast  to  the  intelligence  and 
iberality  of  the  continental  arrangement  of 
hese  matters. 

Perhaps  the' unsubdued  vivacity  of  the 
aanners  of  the  American  should  be  reckoned 
jnoDg  the  causes  of  his  half-reluctant,  half- 
ritical  reception  in  England.  One  of  the 
irst  things  that  strikes  him  is  the  habitual 
pmvity  and  reserve  of  English  manners,  but 
t  is  some  time  before  he  begins  to  perceive 
liat  to  be  gay  when  he  feels  happy  is  not 
Um  ion. 

The  Briton,  however,  who  is  the  sworn 
lerrant — not  to  say  slave-M)f  conventional- 
un,  has  as  great  a  horror  of  natural  manners 
It  of  a  natural  small-pox,  or  any  other  thing 
irhich  it  is  his  custom  to  take  by  inoculation. 
Be  is  shocked  at  any  indulgence  of  impulse 
irhich  may  betray  the  subject  of  it  into  some 
word  or  deed  unsanctioned  by  authority. 
lo  him,  a  man  who  laughs  and  talks  freely, 
it  a  dangerous  man,  or  a  buffoon,  or  a 


Frenchman,  or — oh  dread  climax !  a  man 
unaccustomed  to  good  society — that  is  to 
say,  to  society  where  the  presence  of  a  few 
persons  of  rank  or  eminence  imposes  a  cer- 
tain restraint  on  the  rest,  who  are  content, 
for  the  sake  of  the  honor  of  such  association, 
to  play  an  inferior  part.  Now  of  all  this, 
Jonathan,  in  his  primitiveness,  knows  or 
cares  little  or  nothing.  He  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  receive  as  much  respect  as  he 
renders,  save  when  venerable  age  or  trans- 
cendent merit  prompts  him  to  offer  a 
natural  homage,  which  he  does  with  charac- 
teristic enthusiasm.  He  perceives  the  dif- 
ference between  the  accueil  of  his  English 
friend,  and  his  own,  and  perhaps  even  ad- 
mires the  graver  manner,  for  we  have  ever 
an  instinctive  respect  for  anything  bespeak- 
ing self-conquests,  however  trifling ;  but  it 
strikes  him  that,  after  all,  natural  manners 
are  the  best,  and  that  the  chill  of  subdued 
manners,  from  the  effect  of  which  he  yet 
shivers,  is  a  counterbalance  to  their  superior 
elegance.  He  recurs,  as  is  his  custom,  to 
the  fundamental  reasons  and  uses  of  things ; 
and  concludes  that  the  sum  of  human  hap- 
piness would  not  be  increased  by  a  general 
repression  of  sympathy ;  and  that  although 
a  man  may  appear  more  dignified  when  he 
is  cool,  and  surrounded  with  outworks  and 
defenses  of  reserve,  he  is  more  loveable, 
more  human,  when  his  affections  are  warm 
enough  to  melt  these  buriers,  and  potent 
enough  to  depend  on  themselves  for  protec- 
tion and  safety.  We  do  not  say  that  Jona- 
than is  correct  in  these  notions.  He  has 
not  had  time  to  perfect  his  system  of  social 
philosophy,  and  is  as  yet,  no  doubt,  danger- 
ously natural.  We  are  but  apologizing  for 
tba  want  of  that  conventional  calmness  which 
tba  Englishman,  whose  character  and  man- 
nen  have  been  maturing  these  thousand 
yean,  has  fixed  upon  as  the  test  of  good 
sense  and  good  breeding.  We  are  quite 
willing  that  Jonathan  should  become  the 
pupil  of  his  elder  brother  in  this  matter. 

A  general  lack  of  deference  for  mere  rank 
is  another  of  the  American's  peculiarities, 
incurable  in  him,  and  offensive  to  his  English 
friends.  It  requires  an  express  education  to 
make  this  deference  second  nature,  and  it  is 
only  such  education  that  enables  the  English- 
man himself  of  the  present  day,  imder  all 
the  new  and  powerful  influences  of  the  time, 
to  be  sincere  in  his  respect  for  rank.  When 
kings  and  nobles  were  sacred,  or  were  con- 
sidered so,  or  were  so  even  by  an  accepted 
fiction,  there  was  little  difficmty,  probably, 
in  yielding  them  a  reverence  quite  mdepend- 
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ent  of  their  character  or  conduct.  Their 
goodness  was  a  pure  gratuity;  their  evil 
behavior  a  visitation  to  be  borne  in  silence — 
to  be  eluded — perhaps  to  be  put  down  by 
violence  when  it  went  too  far — but  not  to  be 
openly  discussed  and  comment^  upon. 
Now,  the  English  organ  of  reverence  has 
some  stmnge  depressions  upon  its  surface. 
Respect  for  hereditary  rank  is  an  article  of 
the  national  code  of  morals ;  yet  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  idea  are  handled  without 
mittens  whenever  they  become,  from  any 
cause,  obnoxious  to  any  portion  of  the 
people.  No  nation  in  the  world  enjoys  a 
more  complete  and  manly  practical  inde- 

Sendence,  a  more  entire  freedom  from  the 
omination  of  rank  in  all  matters  of  import- 
ance ;  yet  no  people  have  so  submissive  and 
self- prostrating  an  air  in  actual  presence  of 
their  hereditary  rulers.  This  b  all  very  well, 
and  perhaps  honorable,  as  showing  the 
ability  to  receive  and  be  influenced  by  an 
idea,  which  bespeaks  the  predominance  of 
intellect  and  the  power  of  self-government 
But  it  is  impossible  for  the  American  to 
partake  this  feeling ;  he  can  hardly  under^ 
stand  it,  and  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
understand  it,  he  is  in  dancer  of  despbingit, 
and  of  showine  that  he  (does  so,  which  b 
ven-  little  to  his  credit     But  he  should  be 

m 

pardoned  fv^r  the  sincere  astonbhment  with 
which  he  regards  the  outward  manifesta- 
tions of  rank,  the  outward  signs  of  deference, 
and  the  habitual  forms  of  ceremonial  observ- 
ance, which  meet  hb  observation  in  Eng- 
land. He  b  accused  of  being  fond  of  titles ; 
but  as  the  only  titles  in  hb  own  country  are 
military  ones,  and  the  use  of  these  b  not  at- 
tendi'd  by  the  slightest  personal  deference, 
he  b  as  little  prepared  for  the  pompous 
designations  of  Englbh  rtink.  as  if  be  had 
never  seen  a  militia  major  or  colood.  He 
has  been  accustomed  to  hear  his  chief  mler 
— a  pi^tentate  who  wields  a  power  posjsessed 
by  Ux€  sovoreigns — addressed  in  conversa- 
tion as  plain  Mr. ,  and  to  see  him  ad- 
dressed by  letter  without  even  this  unmean- 
ing pre£x ;  and  it  seems  odd  to  him  to  see 
a  long  string  of  surnames  and  titles  of  honor 
appended  to  the  name  of  a  man  whom  he 
has  met  in  the  dress  of  a  plain  farmer  riding 
aK»ttt  hb  ^Ids^  or  seen  betting  on  a  race  at 
Newmarket  He  obser%*es  in  general  a  pe- 
culiar dbposition  to  seclusion  and  exclusKHt 
on  the  part  i>f  the  privileged  classe*— a 
drawing  dv^wa  of  blinds  and"  a  drawing  up 
of  ^la^ies  —  walls«  and  veils«  and  plain 
clothes,  and  an  evident  desirv  to  move  in  an 
inner  circK  into  wbose  secret  glories  no 


vulgar  eye  shall  penetrate.  Yet  on  certain 
occasions  what  glare — ^what  tinsel — what 
travestying  of  God's  image  found  in  servile 
station — what  tricks  to  astonbh  these  same 
groundlings,  without  whose  gaping  wonder 
the  show  would  have  no  soul.  Can  he  help 
being  set  musing  by  these  apparent  incon- 
gruiUea? 

The  terms  master  and  servant  being  un- 
known in  the  United  States,  except  where 
slavery  prevails,  are,  of  course,  very  oSeor 
sive  to  the  North  American  newly  arrived  m 
England.  It  b  only  after  he  has  bad  time 
and  opportunity  to  observe  that  the  relation 
b  none  the  less  a  benignant  one,  equally  well 
understood  by  both  parties,  that  he  becomes 
reconciled  to  the  names  which  have  neces- 
sarily an  unhappy  association  in  hb.  mind. 
To  be  a  master  is  considered  by  the  citizen 
of  the  North  as  only  one  d^ree  less  unfortu- 
nate than  to  be  a  slave,  and  the  terms  will 
probably  never  be  naturalized  in  the  United 
States  as  applicable  to  any  relations  between 
freemen.  Domestic  service  b  a  sort  of  unre- 
cognized thing  there — a  thing  carried  mto 
daily  practice  before  its  philosophy  b  suffi- 
ciently understood  to  show  its  harmony  with 
the  leading  idea  of  a  republic — equality.- 
While  political  equality  b  held  to  mclude 
socbl  equality,  domestic  sertice  most  con- 
tinue to  be  an  anomaly  in  a  republic  of  the 
nineteenth  century ;  and  there  are  some  ex- 
cellent people  in  America  who  attempt,  in 
the  midst  of  most  dbcordant  elemenla, 
to  carry  out  the  patriarchal  plan,  considering 
their  servants  onlv  as  the  sharers  of  the 
household  labors,  and  making  them  their 
constant  associates^  Thb  can,  of  course, 
never  become  general,  unless  universal  cul- 
ture should  produce  a  real  ^equality  amoi^ 
men — a  result  only  to  be  dreiteaed  of.  Mean- 
while, the  wber  way  would  certainly  be  to 
settle  the  terms  of  a  relation  confessedly  in- 
dbpensaUe ;  and  as  fiu-  as  some  little  oppor- 
tunity for  observation  has  enabled  us  to 
jud^sre.  we  should  think  the  American  who 
desires  to  do  the  best  pos^sble  thing  for  the 
class  of  persons  accustomed  to  find  a  resource 
in  domestic  service,  could  not  do  better  than 
study  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  as- 
it  exbts  in  Kngland.  where  the  servant's 
rights  are  ascertamed  quite  as  decidedly  as 
the  master*s.  and  where  the  master,  feeling 
that  they  are  s^\  and  sensible^  besides,  that 
hb  own  comfort  rnvst  depend  very  much 
upon  the  r\'latioA  between  himself  and  his 
domestics^  acvvrds  to  them  aU  the  respect 
and  cv>ftsiderattoa  which  their  good  conauct 
and  £uihf ubhKs  may  deserve.  Then  b  even 
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ery  little  servility  of  inanner  among  English 
irvants.  They  feel  quite  as  much  at  liwrty 
>  be  brusque  as  American  servants ;  but  they 
erform  their  duties  better,  knowing  that  a 
cod  character  is  essential  to  their  success  in 
be  path  of  life  they  have  chosen.  People 
1  Ajnerica  never  choose  domestic  service  as 
regular  business.  They  adopt  it  en  attend- 
nt  somethmg  better,  or  they  are  djAimi  to 
.  by  ill  success  or  the  effects  of  fomMr  xnis- 
ondact,  or  by  want  of  judgment  and  com- 
urn  sense  to  enable  them  to  undertake 
)metliing  more  ambitious.  The  few  excep- 
CDS  to  this  general  remark  which  may  be 
mod  in  the  mder  communities  are  but  suffi- 
ient  to  prove  its  truth.  Respectable  people 
'HI  never  become  servants  until  the  position 
.  shown  to  be  a  respectable  one,  which  it 
srtainly  is  in  England. 
One  of  the  things  which  strike  most  forci- 
ly  the  American  visitor  in  Great  Britain,  is 
le  immense  amoimt  of  spirits  and  beer 
DTered  for  sale.  From  the  time  he  sets  foot 
I  Liverpool,  until  he  returns  thither  for  em- 
arkation  after  travelling  all  over  the  Con- 
nenty  the  pre-eminence  of  Britain  in  the 
msumption  of  strong  drink  is  astounding, 
ad  leads  him  almost  to  wonder  whether 
lere  are  any  sober  people  in  a  country 
here  alcohol. occupies  such  a  place  among 
(tides  of  merchandise.  During  a  somewhat 
cftended  tour  on  the  Continent,  we  could 
)t  but  notice  that  the  only  people  we  saw 
inking  spirits  were  Britons — even  in  Ger- 
any  and  Holland,  supposed  to  be  drinking 
nmtiies.  The  difference  in  this  respect 
ttween  Britain  and  other  countries  is  more 
riking  than  any  one  could  believe  without 
taal  observation,  and  the  fact  is  certainly 
te  which  demands  serious  consideration. 
le  number  of  persons  one  meets  in  England 
aring  evident  marks  of  intemperate  habits 
owB  that  it  is  quite  time  the  subject  at- 
icted  the  attention  not  only  of  the  philan- 
ropist  but  the  statesman. 
The  stranger  naturally  enumerates  the 
mgs  that  strike  him  unpleasantly  in  Great 
ritain,  because  it  b  impossible  to  take  the 
>po8ite  course,  and  recount  and  remark 
pon  the  points  that  claim  his  admiration. 
e'sees  so  much  to  approve — so  little,  com- 
iratively,  to  condemn.  If  a  certain  coarse - 
383  and  want  of  taste  strike  him  painfully, 
3  18  none  the  less  impressed  with  the  sub- 
juitial  greatness  and  excellence  which 
reiywhere  abound.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
e  sees  such  excellence  that  he  longs  to  see 
tie  outward  grace  added.  He  would  not 
xchaoge   the  worth  of  England  for  the 


elegance  of  Italy;  he  would  but  add  the 
elegance  of  Italy  to  the  solid  grandeur  of 
England. 

It  is  singular  that  with  such  an  assured 
sense  of  superiority  over  all  other  nations  as 
is  apparent  in  the  English,  they  should  at 
the  same  time  be  so  sensitive  with  regard  to 
the  smallest  derogation.  They  call  the 
Americans  sensitive,  and  so  they  are;  but 
their  sensitiveness  has  at  least  the  apology 
of  youth — of  conscious  deficiency — and  of 
the  most  unsparing  and  contemptuous  criti- 
cism on  the  part  of  their  British  neighbors. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  see  anything, 
however  unimportant,  which  may  call  for 
animadversion  in  England,  what  wrath — what 
indignation — what  severe  recrimination  falls 
on  their  defenseless  heads!  Speak  of  the 
Spitalfields  weavers — of  the  starving  thou- 
sands that  everywhere  set  off  the  wealth  of 
England,  and  how  quickly  will  your  remark 
be  rebutted  with  slavery !  Mention  the 
abuses  of  the  Church  Establishment,  slavery ! 
Game-laws,  slavery !  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  catalogue  of  ills  under  which  English- 
men growl  and  grumble  enough  when  Amer- 
icans are  not  by.  They  pay  us  at  least  the 
compliment  of  implying  that  we  have  but  one 
great  evil  to  contend  with,  and  we  are  quite 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  one  to  be  a  host ; 
but  we  do  not  fancy  that  it  ought  to  blind 
our  eyes  or  shut  our  mouths.  No  nation  in 
the  world  understands  better  than  the  Eng- 
lish the  application  for  its  own  benefit  of  the 
parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares ;  and  the 
Americans,  though  of  hastier  nature,  are 
learning  the  lesson  too.  They  will  have  got 
rid  of  slavery  at  least  as  soon  as  England 
has  reformed  "the  family  of  plagues  that 
waste  her  vitals"  as  one  even  of  her  own 
poets  hath  said.  Meanwhile  let  each  en- 
deavor to  bear,  now  and  then,  a  grain  of 
truth  from  the  other,  without  bristling,  or 
snapping,  or  darting  out  forked  venomous 
lightnings  in  return.  English  remarks  upon 
America  too  often  lack  the  basis  of  kind 
intention  which  takes  the  offense  from  sever- 
ity ;  American  remarks  upon  England  have 
been  too  generally  recriminative  rather  than 
judicious.  To  find  fault  without  a  good 
motive  b  mere  contemptible  venting  of  spleen 
and  envy ;  to  make  careful  and  discriminat- 
ing strictures  b  the  proper  office  of  sincere 
and  unselfish  friendship.  When  the  English 
respect  us,  or  are  willing  to  own  that  they 
respect  us,  they  will  be  able  to  do  us  good ; 
and  when  we  cease  to  be  made  angry  by 
their  sneers,  we  may  perhaps  do  them  good 
I  in  return. 
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Prom   th«  Qvartarly  R«Tiew. 

SIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL'S  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Results  of  Astronomical  Observations  made  during  the  Years  1834,  5,  6,  7,  8,  o^ 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hove;  being  the  completion  of  a  Telescopic  Sunoey  of  the 
whole  Surface  of  the  Visible  Heavens^  commenced  xn  1825,  By  Sir  John  F.  W, 
Herschel,  Bart.,  K.H.,  &c.    4to.  1847. 


This  volume  is  very  unlike  the  majority  of 
those  records  of  astronomical  ohsenrations 
which  form  an  annually  increasing  load  upon 
the  quarto  shelves  of  our  scientific  lihranes. 
These  may  he,  and  for  the  most  part  are,  of 
the  greatest  value,  as  containing  the  data 
upon  which  the  future  progress  of  one  large 
department  of  astronomy  is  to  he  founded, 
hut  Sir  John  Herschel's  work  is  a  record  of 
that  progress  itself. 

Practical  astronomy  b  naturally  divided 
into  two  branches :  Ist,  that  which  depends 
mainly  or  solely  upon  the  perfection  of  the 
Telescope  as  an  instnunent  of  research — in 
which  the  highest  resources  of  optical  art 
are  expended  m  the  examination  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  considered  singly,  or  in  such 
small  groups  as  may  be  discerned  at  one 
time  in  the  field  of  a  telescope ;  2d,  that 
which  depends  more  directly  upon  our  power 
of  measuring  and  subdividing  time  and  space, 
whereby  the  relative  places  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  determined,  the  laws  of  their  mo- 
tions and  the  forms  of  their  orbits:  the 
divided  circle  and  the  clock  are  the  charac- 
teristic implements  of  this  branch  of  astron- 
omy; telescopes  of  enormous  power  are, 
generally  speaking,  inapplicable  to  it.  Now 
the  bulk  of  the  publications  issuing  from  our 
national  observatories  belong  to  the  latter 
class  of  inquiries;  whilst  the  former  has, 
with  some  exceptions,  been  left  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  amateurs,  or  at  least  of  private  in- 
dividuals. The  labors  of  Sir  William  Her- 
schel,  to  which  his  son  has  in  the  present  and 
in  former  works  so  largely  added,  belong^ in 
a  peculiar  manner  to  the  first  class.  The 
telescope  is  almost  the  sole  apparatus :  fine 
telescopes,  and  the  much  rarer  qualification 
of  using  them  to  the  best  advantage,  are  the 
requisites  for  success. 


It  will  readily  be  apprehended  that  tele- 
scopic astronomy,  and  the  records  of  tele- 
scopic observations,  are  of  far  more  general 
interest  than  the  reading  of  altitude  and  aa- 
muth  circles,  the  counting  of  pendulum  beats, 
and  the  determination  of  a  few  seconds  of 
error  in  the  tabular  places  of  a  planet.  And 
though,  as  we  shall  see,  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  numerical  work  in  Sir  John  Her- 
scheFs  pages,  yet  the  results  are  so  numerous 
and  varied,  so  striking  by  reason  of  their 
novelty,  and  so  picturesque  in  their  details, 
that  they  are  fitted  to  interest  every  one  who 
is  even  moderately  acquainted  with  the  gen- 
eral facts  of  astronomy,  and  render  the  woik 
eminently  readabky  which  is  precisely  what 
(it  may  be  stated  without  any  disparagement 
to  our  regular  observatory  publications)  the 
others  are  not.  The  difference  may  be  ulos- 
trated  by  two  descriptions  of  a  distant  coun- 
try which  we  can  never  hope  to  visit.  The 
one  is  a  statistical  report  of  its  extent  and 
resources,  the  number  of  acres  of  arable, 
pasture,  or  wood,  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  its  cities,  the  altitude  of  mountains,  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  and  the  sum  of  reve- 
nue. The  other  is  a  graphic  description  of 
its  natural  features  and  political  condition; 
the  road-book  of  a  traveller  who  has  explor- 
ed its  recesses  with  the  eye  of  a  naturalist 
and  a  painter,  whose  sketches  live  in  our  re- 
membrance, and  by  an  appeal  to  universal 
associations,  enable  us  to  realize  scenes  and 
manners  which  we  shaU  never  see  for  our- 
selves, but  which  yf^  learn  to  compare  with 
what  has  been  all  our  life  long  familiar. 
Thus  does  the  astronomy  of  the  telescope 
lead  us  to  understand  in  some  degree  tne 
economy  of  other  systems;  it  brings  to  its 
aid  every  branch  of  physical  science  in  order 
to  obtain  results  regaraing  the  nature  anul 
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changes  ot  XaitaA  voilds,  and  to  enable  xa  \ 
to  mterpret  these  results  aright  by  the  anal- 
ogiea  of  our  own. 

The  title-page  of  Sir  John  Herscbel's  book 
explains  its  nature  and  importance ;  it  records 
"  ue  oomptetioQ  of  a  telescopic  surrey  of 
the  whok  lurfaee  of  the  vUible  htaDtiu,  com- 
menced in  1825."  The  ^ve  had  not  closed 
for  three  yean  over  his  illuBtrioos  father, 
when  the  son  proceeded  to  carry  out  and 
complete,  by  rare  sacrifices,  the  coarse  of 
obsOTvatJon  m  which  for  half  a  century  Sir 
William  had  no  riTal ;  and  by  extending  the 
■mrey  to  the  Bouthera  hemisphere,  be  ren- 
dered compact  and  comparable  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  inqnidtions  of  nature  which 
two  m£n  ever  attempted. 

Sr  John  Her^chel's  position  and  attun- 
ments  fitted  him  admirably  for  lo  great  a 
work,  and  justly  entitle  him  to  the  unenried 
poeidon  which  he  now  holds  amongst  the 
ctdtivKtors  of  exact  science.  Bearing  a  name 
hiHiored  and  revered  by  all,  hia  career  at 
Cambridge  reflected  upon  it  fresh  lustre ;  the 
rariety  and  extent  of  his  acquirements  gave 
lum  a  reputation  amongst  his  college  contem- 
poraries, afterwards  fully  confirmed  by  the 
not  more  impartial  voice  of  mankind  at  large. 
Knee  that  time  he  has  been  indefatigable  as 
aji  anther.  First,  in  the  syst^ma'tizing  of  the 
higher  mathematics,  and  m  forwarding  their 
Btndy  in  his  own  oniversitv;  afterwards  by 
treatises  contributed  to  the  Encyclopsedia 
Hetropolitana,  on  Sound,  Light,  ana  Physical 
Astronomy,  which  still  rank  amongst  the 
clearest,  completeat,  and  moat  philosophical 
in  onr  own  or  in  any  other  language.  About 
the  same  time  he  wrote  expenmeatal  essays 
on  different  branches  of  chemistry  and  optics 
in  seTeral  Jaamals.and  commenced  his  purely 
astionomtcal  investigations,  chiefly  on  nebulie 
and  doable  stars,  partly  in  conjimction  with 
Sir  James  South,  of  which  the  details  are 
giren  in  different  volumes  of  the  Astronomi- 
cal and  of  the  Koyal  Society's  TransacUons. 
"niese  memmrs  collectively  include  a  com- 

r' }  revision  of  the  objects  of  the  same 
ription  catalogued  and  clas»fied  by  Sir 
^miiam  Heischel.  Bat  amidst  these  serious 
and  systematic  employments  he  found  time 
for  writing  two  admirable  elementary  works 
in  Dr.  L»aner's  Cyclopaedia,  one  on  Astroo- 
omr,  the  other  on  the  Study  of  Natural 
PhSosophr.  They  unite  elegant  and  per- 
spienons  bngoage  with  logical  order,  great 
unpHeity,  and  most  apt  Ulostratioiis,  and 
hsva  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
extended  anl  popular  reputation  of  their 
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But  when  the  re-ezaminstion  of  the  stellar 
heavens,  on  the  plan  adopted  by  his  father, 

was  complete,  it  yet  remained  that  that  part 
of  the  sky  invisible  in  Brituia  should  he  sub- 
jected to  a  similar  critical  eiaminatioa,  and 
the  result  banded  down  to  posterity,  so  that 
changes  may  be  recorded,  and  their  causes 
Investigated.  The  fall  value  of  the  works 
sf  the  Herschels  will  only  become  known 
when  centuries  shall  have  rolled  on,  and 
when  all  our  present  writings  about  terrettrial 
phyucs  shall  be  consulted  merely  as  histori- 
cal curiosities  long  superseded  by  the  ad- 
vance of  knowledge.  To  finish  so  great  a 
monument  to  bis  own,  but  more  especially  to 
his  father's  fame.  Sir  John  did  not  hesitate 
to  quit  in  1833  his  home,  endeared  by  many 
recollections,  and  undertake  a  voyage  to 
another  hemisphere,  accompanied  by  his 
lady  and  a  numerous  family  of  young  olul- 
dren,  and  embarrassed  with  unwieldy  and 
fragile  apparatus,  But  before  a  determina- 
tion like  his  difficulties  melted  away.  Hav- 
ing disembarked  his  instruments  at  Cape 
Town  without  accident,  and  placed  them 
temporarily  in  one  of  the  government  store- 
houses, his  neit  core  was  to  look  out  for  a 
residence  in  a  locality  suitable  for  their  erec- 
tion. This  he  was  fortunate  enongh  to  find 
at  the  seat  of  a  Dutch  proprietor,  Mr. 
Schonnbere,  bearing  the  name  of  Feldhny- 
sen,  or  Feldhausen,  which  he  describes  as 

— "  about  aix  miles  from  Cape  Town,  channingly 
situated  on  the  last  gentle  elope  aX  the  base  of 
Table  Mountain,  on  its  eastern  side,  well  slielter- 
ed  from  dust,  and  as  far  as  possible  from  wind,  by 
an  exoberant  growth  of  oak  and  fir  timber ;  f»i 
enough  removed  from  the  monntain  lo  be  for  the 
most  part  ont  of  reach  of  the  clouds  which  form 
so  copiously  over  and  around  its  ecmmit,  yet  not 
BO  far  as  to  lose  the  advantage  of  the  roaetion  of 
its  maral  precipices  against  the  soalheast  winds, 
which  prevail  with  great  violence  during  the  finer 
and  clearer  months,  bat  which  seldom  Ziou  home 
to  the  rock  on  this  side,  being,  as  it  ware,  gndn- 
alljr  heaved  np  by  a  mass  of  comparatively  qniee- 
cent  air  imprisoned  at  the  root  of  the  precipice, 
and  so  gliding  up  an  inclined  plane  to  the  aummit 
on  the  windwani  aide,  while  they  msh  perpen- 
dicalarly  down  on  Che  leeward  with  tremenaoos 
violence  like  a  cataract,  Bweepins  the  face  of  the 
cliffa  towards  Cape  Town,  whiui  they  fill  with 
dust  and  uproar,  especially  daring  the  night."— 
IniToii.  p.  vii. 

During  four  entire  years*  (no  inconuder- 
able  portion  of  the  be$t  of  man's  life)  Kr 


of  the  beavena  (381  in  number)  commencad  on  d_ 
Bth  of  March,  ISSi,  andtetminated  23d  of  Jaaaary, 
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John  Herschel  devoted  his  nights  to  ohser-  j 
ration,  his  davs  to  calculation  and  manna] 
labor,  all  directed  to  the  fulfilment  of  his 
arduous  enterprise.     During  this  time,  too, 
he  managed  to  keep  up  an  extensive  corres- 
pondence with  men  of  science  at  home,  and 
to  exert  himself  energetically  for  the  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  colony 
with  which  he  had  been  thus  incidentally  as- 
sociated.    Not  the  least  remarkable  part  of 
this  expedition  was  that  it  was  defrayed  out 
of  his   private  fortune,  notwithstanding  lib- 
eral oflfers  which  he  received  of  pecimiarY  aid 
from  the  late   Duke   of    Northumberland, 
which  he  thought  it  inconsistent  with   the 
entire  independence  of  his  plans  to  accept ; 
he  even  declined,  as  was  understood,  the  use 
of  a  government  vessel  to  convey  him  to  his 
destination.    Opinions  will  differ  as  to  whether 
he  might  not,  without  any  compromise  of 
liberty  of  rvsearch,  have  avaOed  himself  of 
oSers'  most  creditable  to  those  who  made  i 
them ;    but  the  reason  of  his   refusal,  and  j 
afterwards  availing  himself  of  the  generous  ' 
proposal  of  the  noblemen  above  named,  to . 
defray  the  expense  of  publishing  the  results, " 
is  best  stated  in  his  own  words  at  a  public  | 
dinner  given  to  him  after  his  return.     He 
then  said — 


^  Much  assistance  was  piofiered  to  me  from 
many  qoaiters,  both  of  instraments,  ind  others  of 
a  more  general  nature — offers  in  the  hisrhest  de- 
gree bonorabV  to  all  parties,  and  I  shoald  be 
sorry  :o  have  it  thoaerht  that,  in  declining  them.  I 
was' the  less  srntefnl  for  them.  I  felt  that  if  they 
were  accepted,  they  woald  compel  me  to  extend 
my  plan  of  operations  and  make  a  larger  cam- 
paign, and  thit  in  fact  it  would  compel  me  to  go 
in  wxne  degree  aside  from  my  original  plan.  But 
that  campaign  being  ended.'tbe  harvest  gathered 
in,  and  the  mass  of  lActs  accumalated,  I  felt  that 
the  same  obfectioiB  did  not  apply  to  the  publica- 
tiott  of  its  rescSts :  and  I  therefore  refer  with  pride 
and  pleasure  to  the  prospect  of  bein^  enabled  by 
the  princely  munincence  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, to  place  those  lesolts  before  ihe 
pablic  in  a  manner  every  way  more  satisfactory, 
and  widK'Qt  becocaing  a  burden,  as  ihey  other- 
wise most  have  been  a  very  severe  one.  on  the 
foods  of  our  scien'Jnc  institutions." — Aivm^um. 
Idas.  p.  425. 

The  generous  offer  thus  accepted  was  pe- 
culiarly well-timed.     The  labor  of  extrica- 
ting laws  trom  masses  of  facts,  great  though  , 
it  be.  Is  a  Ubor  of  love  to  the  man  of  science : 
but  the  labor  and  anxiety  of  publication  is  \ 
not  usual! V  so:  and  b  commonlv  attended 
with  difficulues  which,   in  the  case  of  the  . 
abtstruser  sciences,  would  be  insuperable  to  i 
Bost  private  individuiadsy  but  for  the  exist-  j 


ence  of  those  «octe/iet  alluded  to  by  Sir  J. 
Herschel,  which  with  all  their  many  £aidts 
of  omission  and  commission  must  ever  enjoy 
the  credit  of  having  brought  to  light,  or  as- 
sisted in  doing  so,  the  immortal  labora  of 
many  a  patient  student,  and  even  the  Principia 
of  Newton.  But  the  common  mode  of  pub- 
lication by  detached  memoirs,  buried  in  a 
mass  of  heterogeneous  learning,  accessible 
only  by  a  research  through  piles  of  quartos, 
is  after  all  but  an  imperfect  publication.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  expect  that  any  man's 
works,  even  the  most  celebrated,  shall  be 
fully  appreciated  when  they  can  only  be  read 
or  seen  piecemeal,  and  by  very  many  per- 
sons not  at  alL  He  who  wishes  to  do  a 
service  to  the  reputation  of  an  eminent  man, 
hving  or  dead,  cannot  do  better  than  collect 
his  writings  in  simple  chronological  sequence, 
and  hand  them  down  to  posterity  without 
note  or  commenL  Such  a  specimen  of  fra- 
ternal piety  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Davy  in 
his  collection  of  his  brother's  immortal  writ- 
ings: such  Dr.  Faraday  has  in  part  done 
for  himself ;  such  a  high-spirited  Peer  has 
enabled  Sir  John  Herschel  to  do,  in  the  eom- 
pletest  and  fittest  manner,  in  the  publication 
before  us:  and  such  the  scientific  world 
hopes  that  Sir  John  himself  will  soon  under- 
take with  respect  to  the  multifarious  and 
important  writings  of  his  father,  scattered 
over  not  less  than  /Air/jr-jerea  volumes  <^  the 
PhQosphical  Transactions,  and  consequently, 
though  often  talked  of,  in  reality  hardly 
known  except  by  meagre  and  superficial  ab- 
stracts. From  the  late  noble  Chancellor  of 
Cambridge,  therefore.  Sir  J.  Herschel  re- 
ceived a  benefit  which  will  contribute  in  no 
slight  decree  to  the  extension  and  perpetua- 
tion of  his  fame.  The  whole  execution  of 
the  work  is  worthy  of  the  subject,  the  au- 
thor, and  the  patron. 

The  eight  years  following  Sir  John  Her- 
scheFs  return  to  England  were  mainly  spent 
in  preparing  the  materials  of  this  volume,  nor 
wiU  the  time  appear  at  all  excesave  when 
we  consider,  frst,  the  vast  mass  of  rough 
observations  accumulated  during  four  years 
of  incessant  work  ;  jf  co«4//jr,  that  the  reduc- 
tions were  all  performed  by  the  author^s  own 
hand :  ihird!^,  that  everything  is  worked  out 
in  the  most  complete  and  systematic  manner, 
so  as  to  afford  in  ^ct  a  model  of  this  sort  of 
analysis.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  during 
the  preparation  of  the  work  Sir  John  Her- 
schel generously  gave  up  much  time  to 
mature  of  general  scienunc  interest,  or  for 
the  sake  ot  his  friends.  Amongst  many 
which  might  be  mentioned,  the  anangements 
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the  Government  Magnetic  Observatories 
;ciipied  much  of  his  attention,*  and  within 

comparatively  short  time  he  wrote  two 
est  ezeellent  and  detailed  biographies  of 
■  astronomical  friends,  Baily  and  Bessel. 
^e  may,  and  must,  lament,  indeed,  that 
ne  so  valuable  to  science  should  have  been 
igely  spent  upon  the  most  mechanical 
iSimetical  computations  connected  with 
le  reductions  of  places  of  double  stars  and 
ibnlae.  The  author  no  doubt  laments  it  as 
uch  as  we  do,  and  informs  us  (p.  5)  that 
3  found  himself  at  least  unequal  to  the  in- 
tided  task  of  going  through  the  whole  of 
lese  reductions  twice  ;f  but  it  appears  that 
3  has  always  found  a  difficulty,  or  felt  a 
imple,  in  employing  an  assistant  for  such 
jerations ;  which  we  regret,  because  we 
ive  little  doubt  that  a  mere  plodding 
ithmetician  would  have  done  the  work  with 
I  few,  if  not  fewer  mistakes ;  and  years 
ighi  have  been  added  to  Sir  John  Her- 
;hers  term  of  vigorous  exertion  in  the 
kose  of  science.  "Die  same  objection  does 
>t»  however,  apply  to  the  mechanical  fa- 
lity  which  he  happily  possesses  (in  corn- 
on  with  his  father)  of  fashioning  his  own 
ob  and  polishing  the  specula  of  his  tele- 
opes  with  his  own  hands.  Such  dexterity, 
id  aucb  mechanical  habits,  are  of  the  high- 
t  value  in  themselves  to  the  practical  phi- 
sopber.  They  afford  a  seasonable  variety 
occupation  conducive  to  mental  and  bodily 
«dth ;  as  he  is  to  employ  the  instruments, 
I  can  scrutinize  their  defects,  and  endeavor 

remedy  them  in  a  way  that  a  person  not 
[Dself  a  mechanic  might  never  think  of. 
le  very  manipulation  of  such  a  kind  as 
ruling  reflectors  will  suggest  to  the  ardent 
id  anxious  mind  of  the  philosopher,  who 
ast  devote  many  hours  to  it,  improvements 
bich  might  not  theoretically  occur  to  him, 
id  which  would  never  occur  to  an  ordinary 
tisan.  But  the  grand  advantage  of  all  is 
.B  absolute  independence  of  external  assist- 
ice  and  of  skilled  workmen  which  it  gives : 

••  The  operation  of  repoliahing  was  performed 
heoever  needed,  the  whole  of  the  requisite  ap- 
irataa  being  brought  for  the  purpose.    It  was 

*  Amongst  other  efforts  to  engage  public  syzn- 
itfay  on  behalf  of  the  magnetic  cause,  Sir  J.  H. 
TOie  a  comprehensive  article  on  the  subject  in  the 
iOfliierly  Review,  vol.lxvi,  p.  271. 
f  In  one  of  his  former  papers  Sur  John  Hcrschel, 
leaking  of  numerical  calculations,  says,  *'  for  which 
find  in  myself  a  great  inaptitude.  (Astr.  ^'oc. 
[moin,  vol.  v.  p.  221.)  It  is  sad  to  think  of  the 
Bar  and  wear  of  so  accomplished  a  mind  exerted  in 
bsmere  arithmetic  of  the  volume  before  w. 
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very  much  more  frequently  required  than  in 
England;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  fortunate 
that  I  did  not,  as  at  iirst  proposed,  (relying  on  the 
possession  of  the  three  perfect  metals,)  leave  the 
apparatus  in  question  behind.  Being  apprehen- 
sive that  in  a  climate  so  much  warmer,  dithcnlties 
wbuld  arise  in  hitting  the  proper  temper  cf  the 
polishing  material,  slight  imperfections  of  surface, 
mduced  by  exposure,  were  for  a  while  tolerated  ; 
but  confidence  in  this  respect  oncu  restored,  and 
practice  continually  improving,  1  soon  became 
fastidious,  and  on  the  detection  of  the  slightest 
dimness  on  any  part  of  the  Furfacc,  the  metal  was 
at  once  remanded  to  the  polisher." — Introd.  p.  x. 

The  20  feet  Newtonian,  on  Sir  W.  Her- 
schel's  construction,  with  specula  of  18|  inches 
clear  aperture  (of  which  three  were  provid- 
ed,) was  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  campaign 
at  the  Cape.  But  along  with  it  he  carried  a 
7  feet  achromatic  by  Tulley,  with  5  inches 
aperture — a  telescope  which  had  served 
specially  for  the  measurement  of  double 
stars  in  England,  and  of  the  performance  of 
which  Sir  John  gives  in  his  papers  in  the 
Astronomical  Memoirs  a  most  flattering  ac- 
count, stating  even  that  its  performance  ap- 
peared to  improve  with  each  fresh  addition 
of  power  applied  to  it. 

We  shall  now  give  a  short  analysis  of  the 
contents  of  the  volume  before  us,  which  is  a 
handsome  quarto  of  452  well-JiUed  pages,  il- 
lustrated by  17  plates. 

The  iirst  chapter  is  on  the  N£DULi«  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.  To  enter  into  any 
detail  on  this  subject  would  be  to  discuss  a 
general  question  of  astronomy  which  could 
receive  no  justice  within  our  limits,  and  a 
great  deal  of  which  is  as  much  connected 
with  other  writings  of  Sir  John  Herschel 
and  with  his  father's  as  with  the  work  before 
us.  We  have  again  the  highly  condensed, 
almost  algebraical  language,  by  which  the 
characters  and  general  efl'ect  of  nebulae  have 
been  so  graphically  described  by  the  father 
and  the  son.  Many,  which  are  visible  both 
at  the  Cape  and  in  Europe,  are  here  re- 
observed;  the  remainder  are  either  new  or 
"  have  been  identified  with  more  or  less  cer- 
tainty with  objects  observed  by  Mr.  Dunlop. 
and  described  in  his  Catalogue  of  Nebulae." 
These  are  206  in  number.  "  The  rest  of  the 
629  objects  comprised  in  that  catalogue," 
adds  Sir  John,  "  have  escaped  my  observa- 
tion; and  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  such 
negligence  in  the  act  of  sweeping  us  could 
give  rise  to  such  a  defalcation ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  by  entering  them  on  my  working 
lists  (at  least  until  the  general  inutility  of 
doing  so,  and  loss  of  valuable  time  in  fruitless 
search  thereby  eaund,  became  apparent)  took 
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the  usual  precautions  to  ensure  their  dis- 
covery." 

Here  is  a  sad  tale  and  warning :  for  errors 
like  Mr.  Dunlop's  not  only  depnve  the  more 
conscientious  labors  of  their  author  of  almost 
all  their  value,  but  they  inflict  a  grave  and 
positive  injury  upon  the  science  which  they 
pretend  to  promote.  If  men  like  Herschel 
are  to  spend  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in 
recording  for  the  benefit  of  a  remote  poster- 
ity the  actual  state  of  the  heavens,  in  order 
that  their  changes  may  be  examined  and 
pronounced  upon,  what  a  galling  discovery 
to  find  amongst  their  own  contemporaries 
men  who,  without  any  wish  to  invent  (we  do 
not  mean  to  charge  Mr.  Dunlop  ¥dth  that,) 
but  merely  from  carelessness  and  culpable 
apathy  hand  down  to  posterity  a  mass  of  er- 
rors, bearing  all  the  external  semblance  of 
truth ;  a  quintessence  of  error  so  refined, 
that  four  hundred  objects  out  of  six  hundred 
could  not  be  identified  in  any  manner,  after 
only  eight  yean,  by  the  first  observer  of  the 
day,  and  with  a  telescope  seven  times  more 
powerful  than  that  stated  to  have  been  used ! 
We  can  add  nothing  to  an  exposure  so 
humiliating. 

Sir  John's  chapter  on  Nebulae  contains 
several  distinct  sections.  It  would  have 
added  to  convenience  of  reference  as  well  as 
given  a  more  just  idea  of  the  variety  and 
Quantity  of  matter  in  the  volume,  had  the 
Table  of  Contents  of  the  volume  been  more 
full.*  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  catalogue 
of  nebulae  and  clusters  of  stars — 1708  in 
number — chiefly  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
which  forms  a  sequel  to  the  similar  cata- 
logue, by  the  same  author,  of  2307  objects 
of  the  same  kind  visible  in  England  and 
published. in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1363.  There  is  complete  symmetry  in 
the  mode  of  description  and  registration. 
The  descriptions  (in  abbreviated  terms)  have 
reference  to  Brightness,  Size,  Form  ;  relation 
to  neighboring  Stars ;  and  more  particularly 
to  the  degree  of  Condensation  of  the  seem- 
ing nebulous  matter — a  point  of  much  deli- 
cacy and  difticulty  of  description,  but  of 
capital  importance  with  reference  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Herschers  theory  of  progressive  con- 
densation of  rare  into  dense  nebulae,  and 
finally  into  planetary  nebulae,  nebulous  stars, 
or  even  clusters  of  stars.     Here  is  a  pretty 


*  The  abseoce  of  an  Ladex  is  also  a  real  defect ; 
and  the  Figures  of  Nebuls,  <bc.,  in  the  plates  would 
have  had  an  increased  value  had  their  symbols  or 
numbers  of  reference  been  engraved  alongside  of 
them. 


classification  of  qualities  in  these  respects  (p* 

140): 


Great  Lacid  Civeolar 

Lane  Bricht  Round 

MiiMle-awd   Faint  Ovml 

SmaU  Dim  Elonfata 

llinnte  Ofaacnre  linear 


Slellattt 
Nnekar 


RanlTilib 


Gndnatinc 
DiKoid 


MottM. 
Milky 


The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  con- 
tracted description  of  a  nebula : 

''  (No.  2422).  vB;  L;  vmE;  pspmbM; 
has  a  *  10  m  ;  n  f." 

Which,  being  translated,  means — 

"Very  briffht;  large;  very  much  elongated; 
pretty  suddenly  pretty  much  brighter  in  the  mid- 
dle ;  has  a  star  of  the  tenth  magnitude,  north  fol- 
lowing." 

Now  this  (which  we  select  by  chance) 
proves  to  be  139  of  Sir  John's  Northern 
Catalogue.  Turning  it  up,  we  find  this  de- 
scription of  the  same  object : 

"  Very  faint ;  round ;  a  little  brighter  in  the 
middle ;  20"  in  diameter." 

The  descriptions  seem  diametrically  op- 
posed. Such  is  the  effect  of  difference  of 
climate  at  Slough  and  Feldhausen.  But  if 
this  be  the  case — if  this  be  the  effect  of 
atmospheric  influence  (and  such  Sir  John 
warns  us,  page  3,  that  it  is)  upon  observa- 
tions of  the  same  object  by  the  same  tele- 
scope, and,  within  a  few  years,  by  the  same 
eye,  can  we  hope  to  perpetuate  descriptions 
which  shall  enable  posterity  to  decide  upon 
real  changes  of  physical  constitution  ? 

Sir  John  ^ves  more  particular  descriptions 
of  some  more  remarkable  objects.      In  gen- 
eral we  may  observe  that  his  figures  show 
less  tendency  to  striking  symmetry  of  form 
than  some  of  those  in  his  former  catalogue ; 
and  it  is  now  not  denied  that  that  symmetry 
was  in  some  cases  the  involuntary  deductioa 
arising  from  a  previous  impression  in  favor 
symmetric  forms  (as  in  the  dumb-bell  nebula  — 
and  the  well-known  No.  51  of  Messier's  cata — 
logue.)     But  the  most  interesting  obsenra — 
tions  are  upon  the  nebula  in  the  sword-handlei^ 
of  Orion,  the  star  t)  Argtis,  and  the  Magel — 
lanic  clouds.     Of  the  former,  Sir  John  gives^ 
in  Plate  VIII.,  an  exquisite  representation^ 
which  in  all  probability  will  be  admitted  hjT 
astronomers  generally  to  be  the  most  cartfuM 
delineation  of  a  celestial  object  ever  traos^ 
ferred  to  copper.     There  are,  perhaps,  not 
ten  persons  alive  in  a  position  to  judge  of  its 
minute  accuracy ;  but  this  it  will  occur  to  no 
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one  to  donbt  who  has  read  the  present  chap- 
ter and  the  paper  on  this  nebula  in  the  "  As- 
trooomicai  Memoirs"  of  1824  by  the  same 
author.  The  total  want  of  symmetry  of  the 
whole;  the  sometimes  sudden,  sometimes 
infinitely  graduated  shading  off  of  the  misty 
light,  resembling  slightly  the  exquisite  shad- 
ing of  a  snowy  surface  tossed  into  fantastic 
forms  by  eddies  of  wind,  rising  here  and 
there  into  seeming  ridges,  elsewhere  into 
gently  swelling  domes,  or  depressed  into 
troughs  and  basins  with  cusped  boundaries ; 
sometimes  apparently  representing  flats  of 
extensive  uniformity,  or  again  mottled  in  an 
indescribable  manner,  as  with  the  touch  of 
the  minature- painter's  brush — these  varieties 
are  well  brought  out  in  this  magnificent  en- 
ff raving.  If  we  compare  it  with  Sir  J. 
Herschel's  older  one  in  the  ''  Astronomical 
Memoirs,"  we  find  such  a  marked  difference 
in  the  general  character  of  the  two  that, 
though  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  are  re- 
presentations of  the  same  object,  it  appears 
to  throw  doubt  (as  we  have  already  noticed) 
on  the  possibility  of  determining  with  suffi- 
cient exactness  the  features  of  such  complex 
and  ill-defined  objects  at  one  time,  to  give 
confidence  to  our  belief  of  real  changes  at  a 
future  and  distant  one.  Sir  J.  Uerschel 
gives  a  hesitating  expression  of  opinion  that 
some  of  the  diversities  of  the  two  drawings 
may  be  due  to  a  nebular  variation  in  thirteen 
years  (p.  31)  ;  but  such  a  conclusion  would 
require  strong  evidence  to  support  it. 
Of  11  Argds,  Sir  J.  Herschel  observes  : 

"  There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  sidereal  object 
which  unites  more  points  of  interest  than  this. 
Itm   situation  is  very  remarkable,  being  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  those  rich  and  brilliant  masses,  a 
•accession  of  which,  curiously  contrasted  with 
dark  admcent  spaces,  (called  by  the  old  navigators 
eoal'gacksy)  constitute  the  Milky-way  in  that  por- 
tico of  its  course  which  lies  between  the  Centaur 
and  the  main  body  of  Argo.    In  all  this  region 
the  stars  of  the  Milky-way  are  well  separated, 
mpd  except  within  the  limits  of  the  nebula,  on  a 
perfectly  dark  ground,  and,  on  an  average,  of 
urger    magnitude  than  in  most  other  regions. 
.    In  two  hours,  during  which  the  area  of 
the  heavens  swept  over  consisted  of  4703  degrees, 
the  amazins  number  of  1 47,500  stars  must  have 
passed  unc&r  review.     In  the  midst  of  this  vast 
stratnm  of  stars  occurs  the  bright  star  of  i  Argus, 
an  object  in  itself  of  no  ordiniry  interest,  on  ac- 
count of  the  singular  changes  its  lustre  has  under- 
gone within  the  period  of  authentic  astronomy." 
1.33. 


Sir  John  then  goes  on  to  state  that  by 
Halley  (in  1677)  i)  Argiis  was  marked  as  of 
the  fourth    magnitude;   in  Lacaille's  and 


later  catalogues  it  is  denoted  by  the  second ; 
and  as  observed  by  himself,  from  1634  to 
1837,  was  counted  as  a  large  star  of  the  • 
second,  or  small  one  of  the  first  magnitude. 
"It  was  on  the  16th  of  December,  1837," 
he  adds,  "  that  my  astonishment  was  excited 
bv  the  appearance  of  a  new  candidate  for 
distinction  among  the  very  brightest  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude."  This  was  his  old  ac- 
quaintance Yi  Argils.  '<  Its  light  was,  how- 
ever, nearljf  tripled  T  About  the  2d  of 
January,  1838,  its  light  was  judged  to  be  a 
maximum,  and  all  but  equal  to  that  of  the 
very  bright  star  a  Centauri ;  but  it  had  man- 
ifestly fallen  below  that  on  the  20th  of  the 
same  month.  At  the  conclusion  of  Sir 
John*s  personal  observations,  in  April,  1888, 
it  had  "  no  far  faded  as  to  bear  comparison 
with  Aldebaran,  though  still  somewhat 
brighter  than  that  star 

"  Beyond  this  date  I  am  unable  to  speak  of  its 
further  changes  from  personal  observation.  It 
appears,  however,  since  that  period  to  have  made 
another  and  Ptill  greater  step  in  advance,  and  to 
have  surpassed  Canopus,  and  even  to  have  ap- 
proached Sirius  in  lustre,  the  former  of  which 
stars  I  estimate  at  double,  the  latter  at  more  than 
quadruple  of  a  Centauri,  so  that  Jupiter  and  Ve- 
nus  may  possibly  have  a  rival  amongst  the  fixed 
stars  in  Argo,  as  they  have  on  recorded  occasions 
had  in  Cassiopeia,  Serpentarius,  and  Aquila." — p. 
34. 

The  causes  of  fluctuations  so  great  in  the 
brightness  of  an  object  at  so  vast  a  distance, 
are  amongst  the  most  difficult  even  to  guess 
at,  and  the  watching  of  these  changes  must 
be  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  future  astro- 
nomers, whilst  it  is  yet  a  nearly  untouched 
inquiry,  but  of  which  the  basis  is  laid  in  the 
work  before  us. 

Of  the  nebula  adjacent  to  t)  Argtls  we  have 
not  space  to  say  much.  Sir  J.  Herschel  has 
given  a  large  engraved  representation  of  it, 
mapping  the  including  stars — a  labor  of  no 
small  amount : 

"  To  say  that  1  have  spent  several  months  in  the 
delineation  of  the  nebula,  the  micrometrical  mea- 
surement of  the  co-ordinates  of  the  skeleton  stars, 
the  filling  in,  mapping  down,  and  reading  off  of 
•the  skeletons  when  prepared,  the  subsequent  re- 
duction and  digestion  into  a  catalogue  of  the  stars 
so  determined,  and  the  execution,  final  revision 
and  correction  of  the  drawing  and  engraving, 
would,  I  am  sure,  be  no  exaggeration." 

The  tables  of  places  of  no  less  than  1216 
stars  belonging  to  the  group  of  rj  Argiis  tes- 
tify to  the  truth  of  this  statement ;  and  the 
similar  tables  for  the  two  nebuculse,  or  Ma- 
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gellanic  clouds,  serre  to  give  us  the  highest 
idea  of  the  indomitable  patience  of  Sir  J. 
Herschel  as  an  observer.  There  are  two 
sections  attached  to  this  chapter — one  on  the 
Law  of  Distribution  of  Nebula  and  CIub- 
ters  of  Stars  over  the  Surface  of  the  Heavens, 
the  other  on  the  Classification  of  Nebula, 
which  presents  some  interesting  general  re- 
marks : 

**  The  distribution  of  nebula;  is  not,  like  that  of 
the  Milky-way,  in  a  zone  or  band  encircling  the 
heavens ;  or,  if  such  a  zone  can  be  traced  out, 
it  ia  with  so  many  interruptions,  and  so  faintly 
marked  out  through  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its 
circumference,  that  its  existence  as  such  can  be 
hardly  more  than  suspected.  One-third  of  the 
whole  nebulous  contents  of  the  heavens  are  inclu- 
ded in  a  broad,  irregular  patch,  occupying  about 
one-eighth  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  sphere, 
chiefly  (indeed  almost  entirely)  situated  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  occupying  the  constel- 
lations Leo,  Leo  Minor,  the  body,  tail,  and  bind 
leofs  of  Ursa  Major,  the  nose  of  the  Camelopard, 
and  the  point  of  the  tail  of  Draco,  Canes  Vena- 
tici.  Coma,  the  precedin^r  leg  of  Bootes,  and  the 
head,  wings,  and  shoulders  of  Virgo.  This,  for 
distinction,  I  shall  call  the  nebulous  region  of 
Virgo."— p.  134. 

The  chapter  concludes  with  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  two  Magellanic  clouds,  or  ne- 
bulous regions,  in  which  (with  his  accustom- 
ed perseverance)  Sir  J.  llerschel  has  deter- 
mined the  positions  of  a  vast  number  of  in- 
dividual stars,  which  he  has  made  subser- 
vient to  the  construction  of  a  general  chart 
of  the  greater  cloud  in  Plate  X.  of  his  work. 
The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  Double  Stars.  The  great  inte- 
rest of  these  obson'ations  is  altogether  pfo- 
spective.  Sir  John  has  now  done  for  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  what  his  father  com- 
menced in  the  Northern  more  than  half  a 
centurj'  before ;  that  is  to  say,  he  determined 
the  existence  and  marked  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  many  pairs  of  stars,  which  might 
afterwards  prove  to  be  not  merely  optically 
double,  or  seen  by  the  effect  of  perspective 
nearly  in  the  same  direction,  but  physically 
double,  that  is,  really  in  each  other's  neigh- 
borhood (relatively  speaking) ;  and  in  the 
circumstances  of  a  planet  and  satellite,  one 
circulating  under  the  law  of  gra\itation  round 
the  other,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  both 
circulating  round  their  common  centre  of 
gravity.  With  only  one  or  two  exceptions 
(such  as  a  Cnicis  and  a  Centauri),  Sir  J. 
Herschel  found  no  previous  observations  of 
old  date  upon  double  stars  not  visible  in 
Europe,  which,  combined  with  his  own,  might 


give  a  first  approximatidta  to  the  orbits  and 
periods  of  tms  highly  interesting  clajK  of 
bodies.  The  accurate  Lacaille  visited  the 
Cape  before  such  observations  were  attended 
to ;  and  Mr.  Dunlop's  Paramatta  Catalogue 
of  253  Double  Stars  (Mem.  Astr.  Society, 
vol.  iii.)  appears  to  be  little  more  worthy  of 
confidence  than  this  Catalc^e  of  Nebohe. 
Even  the  few  years  which  elapsed  between 
the  period  of  Mr.  Dunlop*8  first  obsenrations 
and  those  of  Sir  J.  Herschel  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  give  a  first  approximation  to  the  or- 
bits of  the  faster  moving  of  these  twin-suns. 
But  Dunlop,  through  negligence,  indolence, 
or  something  worse,  has /oi/ee^  to  he  the  elder 
Herschel  of  Antarctic  Astronomy.  The  dis- 
crepancies are  so  great  and  frequent,  that 
we  can  have  scarcely  any  confidence  in  those 
whose  agreement  with  the  recent  observa- 
tions is  sufficient  to  allow  us  to  suppose  that 
they  might  possibly  be  correct.  It  must  have 
been  disheartening  to  Sir  J.  Herschel  to  put 
down  such  a  judgment  as  this :  '*  A  great 
many  mistakes  appear  to  have  been  commit- 
ted in  the  catalogue  alluded  to  (Dunlop's), 
either  in  the  places,  descriptions,  or  measures 
of  the  objects  set  down  in  it.*'  p.  167.  Agun, 
"  It  is  useless  reasoning  on  such  hypo^eti- 
cal  data,"  (Dunlop*s  Angles  of  Position),  p. 
288. 

Sir  John  has  two  catalogues  of  double 
stars.  The  first  contains  2102  such  objects,*, 
observed  and  placed  by  the  20-feet  reflector^^ 
with  the  angles  of  position,  and  trough  gues^ 
of  their  distances.  The  second  contains  ac — 
curate  measures  of  the  distances  of  the 
interesting  objects,  and  also  of  their  angl 
of  position  by  means  of  the  7-feet  achroma^ — 
tic.  There  are  appended  some  very  interest — 
ing  "  special  remarks  an  the  measures  of  par — 
ticular  double  stars  in  the  foregoing  cata — 
logues.'*  With  the  two  exceptions  alreadjfl 
referred  to,  no  double  star  not  visible  in  Eu — 
rope  can  be  said  to  have  its  orbital  motion^ 
even  roughly  ascertained  by  these  observa^ — 
tions.  But  there  will  be  a  great  harvest  tc^ 
be  reaped  some  20  or  30  years  hence,  whei^ 
the  objects  in  the  Herschel  Catalogue  shal 
be  re-examined  by  some  equally  conscieo — • 
tious  observer. 

There  is  one  discussion  introduced  her^ 
too  interesting  to  be  passed  over — it  b  as  t^ 
the  orbit  of  y  Virginis,  a  double  star  on  tk  ^ 
confines  of  the  two  hemispheres,  and  ther^  " 
fore  observable  in  either.     This   discussion 
(p.  291  el  seq.)  is  a  continuation  of  one  hV 
Sir  J.  Herschel  in  1832,  printed  in  the  5tb 
vol.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  So- 
ciety, as  an  example  of  a  new  method  of  dis- 
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oreriiur  the  form  and  position  of  the  orbits 
f  doable  stars  from  observation.  In  that 
•per  he  deduced,  by  peculiar  methods,  the 
I^ents  of  the  orbit  from  19  observations, 
lartly  of  position  and  partly  of  distance,  since 
780 ;  he  mcluded  also  two  older  observa- 
KHis  by  Bradley  and  Mayer,  in  1718  and 
*I56,  and  the  whole  appeared  to  be  quite 
nfficiently  satisfied  by  supposing  the  one 
tar  to  revolve  roimd  the  other  in  513  years, 
1  an  orbit  having  a  major  semi-axis  (as  seen 
rom  the  earthy  subtending  1 1  "'83.  He  also 
mde  ^in  1832)  this  prediction:  "  The  latter 
nd  ot  the  year  1833  or  beginning  of  the 
ear  1834  will  witness  one  of  the  most  strik- 
Qg  phenomena  which  sidereal  astronomy 
iSB  yet  afforded,  viz.,  the  perihelion  passage 
i  aae  star  round  another,  with  the  immense 
JDgular  velocity  of  between  60^  and  70^  per 
jmum,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  degree  in  five 
kjaj'*  This  occurrence  actually  took  place 
Inring  Sir  John's  residence  at  the  Cape, 
hough  not  exactly  at  the  predicted  time,  but 
ather  towards  the  middle  of  1836,  for  some 
ime  before  and  after  which  the  appulse  of 
he  two  stars  was  so  cl(»e,  that  even  in  the 
lO-feet  reflector,  under  the  sky  of  the  Cape, 
md  by  the  eye  of  Herschel,  they  could  not 
»e  divided. 

The  elements  of  1632  did  not,  however, 
ong  satbfy  the  requirements  of  this  quickly 
loving  star.  Next  year  Sir  John  modified 
item,  mcreasing  the  period  to  629  years  and 
le  major  semi-axis  to  12 '''09.  The  com- 
arisoQ  of  the  new  elements  mth  the  obser- 
itions  from  1718  to  1633  agreed,  as  he 
ated,  "  so  well  throughout  the  whole  series 
\  to  leave  nothing  to  desire. '*f  What  a  les- 
in  this  to  physical  philosophers  m  drawing 
mclosions!  So  far  from  leaving  nothing 
»  desire,  these  elements,  with  the  exception 
*  the  eccentricity,  had  little  or  no  resem- 
lance  to  the  true  elements  of  the  apparent 
rbit ;  and  the  revolving  star,  instead  of  de- 
nibing  only  about  one-fifth  of  its  ellipse  in 
15  years  during  which  it  had  been  observed, 
ad  in  reality  completed  two- thirds  of  its 
eriod,  perhaps  idore.  To  understand  how 
iiis  could  possibly  happen,  we  must  refer  to 
he  interesting  diagram,  p.  293  of  the  work 
tefore  us,  which  shows  the  true  ellipse  nes- 
ted so  snugly  into  one  end  of  the  former  hy- 
lothetical  orbit  intersecting  it  in  four  points, 
hat  they  nearly  comcide  for  a  large  portion 
if  the  smaller  orbit,  and  precisely  that  por- 
ion  described  between  1718  and  1833  ;  but 


*  Mem.  Astr.  Society,  v  194. 
t  Ibid.,  ^  p.  163. 


a  few  years  after  the  latter  date  the  varia- 
tion both  of  position  and  distance  became  to- 
tally irreconcilable  with  the  old  ellipse,  and 
a  new  orbit  was  first  computed  by  the  Ger- 
man astronomer  Madler,*  which  has  its  ma- 
jor axis  almost  at  right  angles  with  the  for- 
mer one,  and  an  area  11  times  smaller. 

Sir  J.  Herschel,  with  his  usual  candor, 
does  not  attempt  to  gloss  over  the  error  into 
which  he  had  fallen.  The  error  was  quite 
natural,  and  the  remark  he  makes  is  most 
just,  namely,  that  ''  this  is  not  the  first  by 
many  instances  in  the  history  of  scientific 
progress,  where,  of  two  possible  courses, 
each  at  the  moment  equally  plausible,  the 
wrong  has  been  chosen/  f  Sir  John's  final 
result  is  an  orbit  described  in  162  years, 
with  a  major  semi-axis  of  only  3''* 56.  But 
other  astronomers  are  of  opinion  that  a  pe- 
riod of  about  143  years  is  the  true  one. 
Madler  and  Henderson  were  of  this  opinion, 
which  shows  that  some  uncertainty  still  ex- 
ists— an  uncertainty  inherent  in  the  prob- 
lem, since  both  hypotheses  satisfy  the  ob- 
servations fairly,  as  may  be  seen  by  compar- 
ing Sir  J.  Herschel's  Table  of  Calculated 
and  Observed  Places  with  Professor  Hender- 
son's in  Captain  Smyth's  Cycle  of  Cele$tial 
Objects,  vol.  i.  p.  486.  A  good  deal  de- 
pends on  the  choice  of  observations  to  be  sat- 
isfied ;  those  by  different  astronomers,  and 
particularly  by  the  elder  Struve,  appearing  to 
have  peculiar  and  constant  sources  of  error. 

But  there  is  a  circumstance  purely  geome- 
trical which  creates  great  ambiguity.  The 
inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  real  elliptic 
orbit  (for,  throughout,  the  conformity  of  the 
elliptic  motion  to  the  law  of  gravity  is  as- 
sumed) to  the  radius  of  vision  or  to  the  ideal 
concave  surface  of  the  celestial  sphere,  is  ab- 
solutely unknown  a  priori.  But  though  an 
ellipse  seen  obliquely  always  appears  as  an 
ellipse,  the  position  of  the  focus  (the  princi- 
pal or  central  star)  may  be  totally  distorted 
by  the  effect  of  perspective  ;  and  as  the  law 
of  the  equable  description  of  areas  will  also 
hold  in  the  distorted  ellipse,  we  are  wholly 


*  AstroDomische  Nachrichten,  No.  868,  for  1888, 
and  No.  452,  for  1842. 

f  Fontenelle,  we  tbdnk,  adds  that  the  least  pro- 
baole  is  commonly  the  true  one.  A  curioas  and 
similar,  but  less  justifiable,  mistake  occurs  in  Pro- 
fessor Playfair's  estimate  of  the  shortest  time  re- 
quired by  a  heavy  body  to  describe  the  slide  of 
Alpnach,  supposing  it  a  cycloid,  which  he  makes 
about  a  fourth  part  too  small  But  it  is  just  to  re- 
collect contrary  mstances,  when  they  do  occur,  show- 
ing that  fate  is  not  always  adverse  to  the  bold  in- 
quirer. Of  this  several  circumstances  in  the  recent 
diicovery  of  Neptune  ofifer  striking  inatanoes. 
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destitute  of  a  perception  of  incongruity,  which 
would  immediately  flow  from  attempting  to 
satisfy  observ'ations  by  an  apparent  ellipse 
whose  focus  should  coincide  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  greater  star. 

Sir  John  Herschel's  method  of  determin- 
ing sidereal  orbits  (described  in  the  6th  vol. 
of  the  Astronomical  Memoirs)  will  undoubt- 
edly be  mainly  judged  of  by  the  fact  whether 
his  orbit  or  that  of  Madler  and  Henderson 
shall  be  found  to  be  correct,  which  future 
observations  must  soon  determine.  Its 
principle  is  twofold :  first,  to  take  mean  re- 
sults deduced  by  graphical  interpolation,  in- 
stead of  single  results  of  observation,  for  the 
basis  of  calculation ;  secondly,  to  reject  all 
measures  of  distance  between  the  stars  for 
the  determination  of  the  elements,  saving 
only  the  axis  of  the  ellipse,  and  to  effect 
this  by  the  use  of  angles  of  position  merely. 
The  first  pnnciple,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  will 
be  ultimately  assented  to.  Upon  the  second 
we  arc  more  doubtful,  offering  however  our 
scruples  with  the  deference  due  to  so  great 
an  authority.  It  may  be  very  true  that  an- 
gles of  position  are  far  more  accurately  ob- 
tained relatively  to  the  speed  with  which 
they  vary ;  but  this  is  not  enough.  The 
relation  of  the  corresponding  distances  (or 
radii  rectores)  must  be  in  some  way  or  other 
ascertained;  and  Sir  J.  Uerschel  deduces 
them  from  the  well-known  principle  that  by 
the  equality  of  areas  the  radii  vary  inversely 
as  the  square  roots  of  the  angular  relociiy. 
But  to  obtain  the  angular  velocity,  we  incur 
chances  of  error  far  greater  than  that  of  de- 
termining angles  of  position  merely.  Sir  J. 
Hcrschel  determines  them  by  drawing  tan- 
gents to  an  interpolating  curve.  AVe  have 
had  some  experience  of  such  interpolation, 
and  we  can  affirm  that  when  the  points  of 
obser^^ation  are  at  all  distant  or  irregular, 
the  drawing  of  tangents  Is  a  process  attended 
with  the  utmost  hazard  of  error — in  very 
many  cases  exceeding,  we  should  think,  the 
probable  error  arising  from  micrometric  er- 
rors of  distance.*  It  is  in  fact  determining 
a  quantity  of  a  lower  order  of  magnitude 
than  thai  obtained  from  observation,  whereas 
the  errors  in  the  direct  distance  are  at  least 
of  the  same  order  as  those  of  observation. 
When  the  obsen  ations  of  position  are  multi- 
plied and  close,  some  allowance  m»y  be 
made  for  the  goodness  of  the  method ;  but 
when  the  observations  are  20  years  apart  (as 

*  Captain  Smyth  meDtioos  that  Sir  J.  Herschd 
has  abandoned  the  method  of  tangents,  and  em- 
ploys first  and  even  tecond  differences.  {Ct/cle,  toL 
u.  p.  280,  note.) 


in  the  present  case  for  1781,  1803,  1822,)  it 
seems  to  us  to  leave  far  too  much  in  the 
hands  of  the  interpolator.  And,  indeed, 
this  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  Sir 
J.  Herschers  interpolations  of  the  older  ob- 
servations, in  his  paper  of  1832  and  in  the 
present  work,  lead  to  considerable  differences 
m  estimating  the  angular  velocities,  and, 
consequently,  the  radii  vectores  ;  differences 
which  we  believe  will  be  found  pretty  much 
equivalent  to  the  chances  of  error  in  the  di- 
rect measurement  of  the  latter.  It  is  indeed 
plain  from  the  present  work  that  Sir  John 
has  had  trouble  with  his.  micrometers,  and 
that  they  are  instruments  still  in  point  of 
accuracy  very  far  below  the  requirements  of 
astronomy ;  but  the  very  Table  which  he 
gives,  comparing  the  computed  and  observed 
distances  {p.  299)  satisfies  us  that  the  obser- 
vations cannot  be  so  very  bad ;  the  extreme 
difference  (of  those  micrometrically  measured) 
amounting  to  only  a  quarter  of  a  second,  ana 
the  average  to  less  than  half  that  quantity. 
It  is  fair  to  add,  however,  that  some  of  these 
numbers  are  the  mean  of  several  distinct  re- 
sults.* 

The  third  chapter,  which  contains  two 
sections,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  most  novel, 
curious,  and  ingenious,  perhaps  even  the 
most  practically  important  of  the  whole.  It 
is  upon  AsTROMETRT*  Or  the  measurement  of 
the  relative  brilliancy  of  different  stars. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  stars  visible  to  the 
naked  eve  are  divided  into  six  classes  or 

m 

magnitudes,  the  first  being  the  brightest  and 
least  numerous.  It  is  also  well  Known  that 
such  a  subdivision  has  hitherto  been  wholly 
arbitrary,  not  even  a  standard  star  having 
been  fixed  upon  as  the  representative  of 
each  class :  and  that  it  has  also  been  most 
inaccurate,  since  many  stars  marked  of  the 
third  and  even  of  the  fourth  magnitude  are 
found  to  be  brighter  than  those  of  the  sec- 
ond, and  thb  in  far  too  great  a  number  of 
instances  to  allow  us  to  suppose  Chat  such 
inversions  of  order  are  always  or  generally 
due  to  actual  changes  in  the  apparent  lustre 
of  the  objects  themselves. 

*  In  tlie  Comptet-Jiendus  of  the  French  Academy 
(S9th  of  November,  1S47)  we  find  an  interestui^  te- 
search,  by  M.  Otto  Stmve,  of  the  orbit  of  the  satel- 
lite of  Neptune,  an  inqoirv  of  exactly  the  same  kind 
as  that  in  the  case  of  double  stars ;  with  this  differ- 
ence, however,  that  the  orUt  is  described  in  the 
short  space  of  less  than  six  day*.  The  greatest  er- 
ror of  distance  (compared  with  the  hypothetiod 
orbit)  is  about  1 '  or  j'g  of  the  distance  measured. 
The  greatest  error  of  position  is  5^^.  The  method 
pursued  fur  finding  the  orbit  is  not  mentioned,  but 
was  probably  £kicEe*8  or  liidlei^ 
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That  Sir  John  Henchel  should  have  suc- 
ceeded (and  we  are  persuaded  all  competent 
judges  will  admit  uiat  he  has  done  so)  in 
classifying  a  great  numher  of  the  more  im- 
portant stars  in  hoth  hemispheres  in  the 
exact  order  of  their  brightness  at  the  time 
his  catalogue  was  made*  and  this  (in  the  first 
instance)  without  the  aid  of  any  other  instru- 
ment than  his  unassisted  eye ;  that  he  should 
hare  been  able  to  put  a  determinate  value 
upon  the  vague  definition  of  "  magnitude/' 
and  that  conformable  to  the  average  value 
which  practical  astronomers  have  chosen  to 
give  it ;  that  he  should  have  been  able  not 
only  to  assign  the  order  of  the  intermediate 
stars,  but  to  give  numerical  fractional  values 
to  the  intensity  of  their  light,  and  by  the  co- 
incidence of  independent  results  show  that 
these  numbers  may  be  depended  on  in  most 
cases  to  within  one-twentieth  of  the  interval 
ieparating  two  "  magnitudeg,**  is  a  result  not 
(my  of  the  highest  importance  to  astronomy 
by  converting  what  is  vague  into  what  is 
definite,  and  by  declaring  to  all  generations 
the  gradation  of  the  bnghtness  of  stars  in 
onr  day,  but  it  is  a  splendid  example  of  an 
imimction  in  science ;  an  admirable  lesson  to 
the  student  of  natural  philosophy,  of  that  in- 
tellectual alchemy  (known,  alas!  to  how 
few)  by  which  precious  truth  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  a  seemingly  hopeless  mass  of 
rubbish,  like  an  ounce  of  silver  from  a  ton  of 
lead.  We  must  attempt  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  these  ingenious  processes. 

The  first  section  is  on  "  Astrometry,  or 
the  Numerical  Expression  of  the  apparent 
liagnitude  of  the  Stars,  by  the  method  of  Se- 

fuences,*'    We  shall  mtroduce  it  m  Sir  J. 
[erschers  own  words : 

**  Without  dissaading  from  the  introduction  of 
new,  and  the  improvement  of  old  instrument  con- 
trivances (or  astroTneters)  for  this  purpose  .... 
I  am  dispcraed  to  rely  mainly  for  the  formation  of 
a  real  scale  of  magnitudes  on  comparisons  made 
by  the  unassisted  judgment  of  the  naked  eye. 
llie  method  which  I  have  followed  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  which,  to  distinguish  it  from  otners 
which  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  proposed,  I 
shall  term  the  method  of  Sequences,  is  in  some 
sort.an  extension  and  carrying  out  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam HerschePs  method  of  naked  eye  comparisons, 
described  in  his  papers  above-mentioned,  so  modi- 
fied and  generalized  as  to  afiurd  a  handle  for 
educing  from  it  a  numerical  scale  of  valnes  of  the 
magnitudes  of  the  stars  compared,  wiiich  it  was 
not  capable  of  doing  in  its  original  form  and  as 
practised  by  him.  In  this  method,  stars  visible  at 
one  time,  and  favorably,  or  rather  not  unfavorably, 
sitaated  for  comparison,  are  arranged  in  sequences 
by  the  mere  judgment  of  the  nak^  eye,  and  these 
secjuences  treatra  according  to  a  certain  peculiar 


and  regular  system  (to  be  explained  presently) 
are  employed  to  obtain  in  one  unbroken  series  a 
graduating  Fcale  of  steps,  from  the  brightest  down 
to  the  faintest  stars  visible  to  the  eye.  Numeri- 
cal values  are  tlien  subsequently  assigned,  and  as 
the  scale  in  this  case  is  entirely  arbitrary,  and  no 
photometric  relations  but  those  of  more  and  les$ 
or^hi  are  used,  these  numbers  may  be  so  assigned 
as  to  conform  on  a  general  average  to  any  usage 
or  nomenclature  which  may  be  meed  upon  or  ta- 
ken as  the  general  average  of  a.stronomefs. 
Waiving  all  discussion  of  the  greater  or  less  pro- 
priety of  the  magnitudes  assigned  by  this  or  that 
observer,  1  have  thought  it  best  on  the  whole  to 
adopt  as  my  standard  of  astrometrical  nomencla- 
ture the  catalogue  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of 
2881  stars,  published  in  1827,  being  well  aware 
that  the  magnitudes  there  assigned  are  those  of 
different  epochs  and  different  observers  (but  all  of 
eminence,)  and  that  in  individual  cases  many  and 
considerable  errors  exist.  The  mode  in  which  I 
have  eliminated  these  errors  and  secured  a  true 
coincidence  between  the  results  of  my  observa- 
tions and  tlie  magnitudes  of  the  catalogue  in 
Question  taken  as  a  whole,  will  be  explained  in 
ue  course,  and  will  I  believe  be  found  to  be  quite 
free  from  objection." — p.  306. 

We  have  then  a  tabular  view  of  the  re- 
sults of  individual  nights'  observation,  in 
which  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  stars 
are  arranged  aimply  in  the  order  in  which 
they  appear  more  or  lees  bright ;  these  are 
the  Ooaerved  Sequences.  One  of  these  lists 
is  then  taken  and  compared  with  the  other 
lists  in  the  following  way ;  any  two  or  more 
stars  common  to  two  lists  ought  to  be  found 
in  the  same  gradation  of  brightness.  If  the 
stars  be  temporarily  denoted  by  the  letters 
A,  B,  C,  D,  <bc.,  in  the  true  order  of  their 
brightness,  this  order  ought  never  to  be  in- 
verted in  the  sequences,  but  if  it  is  so 
(through  unfavorable  circumstances  or  er- 
rors of  observation)  it  will  be  restored  by  the 
average  of  all  the  comparisons  of  the  given 
stars.  In  the  case  when  a  star  C,  for  in- 
stance, has  been  noted  an  equal  number  of 
times  brighter,  and  less  bright,  than  D,  then 
they  will  be  provisionally  assumed  to  be 
equal. 

By  compendious  methods  which  we  can- 
not stop  to  describe,  the  average  result  of 
all  the  direct  comparisons  of  stars  by  two 
and  two  in  a  continued  chain  from  the 
brightest  to  the  least  bright,  is  presented  in 
one  table  called  a  Normal  Sequence.  This 
includes  about  140  stars,  from  the  brightest 
of  the  first  down  to  the  fifth  full  magnitude 
(p.  334,)  every  individual  of  which  is  Known, 
with  all  the  certainty  which  belongs  to  direct 
ocular  comparison,  to  be  less  bright  than  its 
predecessor  on  the  scale,  but  more  bright 
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than  its  immediate  successor.  But  this  list 
is  very  far  from  iacluding  all  the  stars  in  the 
orijTinal  sequences,  for  many  or  most  stars 
will  not  happen  to  have  been  directly  com- 
pared with  the  particular  star  which  ought 
immediately  to  precede  or  to  follow  them  in 
a  perfectly  graduated  list.  For  example, 
let  A,  B,  0,  1),  itc,  now  represent  the  un- 
broken chain  or  normal  sequence.  By  this 
we  understand  that  on  one  or  more  occasions 
C  has  been  compared  in  the  heavens  with  B, 
and  seen  to  be  less  bright,  and  has  also 
been  compared  with  D,  and  been  found 
brighter  than  it.  But  we  may  suppose  an- 
other star  r.  which  has  been  directly  com- 
pared with  B,  and  found  less  bright,  but  not 
having  boon  compared  with  D,  but  only 
with  E  or  F,  and  found  brighter  than  them, 
its  place  will  be  uncertain,  because  we 
should  not  know  whether  to  place  it  before 
or  after  D  or  £ ;  and  the  compared  stars 
may  be  even  more  distant  on  the  scale. 
Sir  J.  Herschel  extricates  himself  from  the 
difficulty  with  admirable  address  in  the  fol- 
lowing way. 

Having;  written  the  names  of  the  stars  in 
the  unbroken  or  normal  sequence,  he  adds  to 
each  its  "  magnitude,"  taken  from  Mr.  Baily's 
catalogue  of  2831  stars  before  mentioned. 
These  are  confessedly  but  rude,  often  inac- 
curate indications.  We  find,  for  instance, 
stars  marked  as  of  the  third  and  fifth  magni- 
tudes occurring  (in  the  true  scale  of  bright- 
ness) intermedi'ite  between  two  of  the  second. 
This  looks  hopeless  enough.  Sir  John,  how- 
ever, first  **  equalizes*'  these  magnitudes  by 
ascribing  to  each  star  the  mean  of  its  own 
and  of  the  two  preceding  and  two  following 
magnitudes  in  his  list:  and  then  projecting 
these  equidixed  magnitudes  on  paper,  he 
parvs  down  the  remaining  ruggedness  of  the 
transitions  from  the  one  to  the  other  bv 
drawing  a  smooth  carve  amongst  the  points 
representing  the  '*  equalized**  tabular  magni- 
toues  of  each.  One  awkwardness  occurs  in 
the  notation :  there  are  stars  brighter  than 
the  averigv  of  the  first  magnitude,  such  as 
Siritt*.  C;uk>pus.  and  a  Centauri.  These  are 
denoted  bv  fractions  less  than  unit  v.  and  as 
such  fractions  tend  to  no  definite  standard, 
they  remain,  as  Sir.  J.  Herschel  obser%-es, 
at  present  wholly  arbitrary .  hanng  no  pre- 
ten$iv>n  to  photometrical  aocuraoy:  thus 
Sirius  h:is  its  m.i;^:udo  der.ouJ  bv  0*1. 

The  nex:  step,  which  is  to  include  stars 
not  directly  comparvd  with  their  nearest 
rivals  iLi  splendor,  is  verv  e^ilv  conceived, 
for  we  can  jecerillv  find  b  *^»  *-^nrectea 


sequence*  to  which  they  belong  a 
brighter  and  one  less  bright,  which  1 
had  numerical  values  assigned  to  then 
the  process  last  described.  The  m§m 
these  values  is  to  be  regarded  provinom 
as  that  of  the  interpolated  star. 

"  Take,  for  example,  /S  Ceti ;  this  stai 
the  corrected  sequence  No.  21,  is  found 
tween  8  ArgAs  (2*55f)  and  x  Ononis  (3* 
being  the  only  star  in  that  sequence  ii 
mediate  between  them.  The  arithme' 
mean  between  these  values  is  2*61.  A^ 
in  the  corrected  sequence  No.  28,  I  fiiM 
ter posed  between  a  Arietis  (2*48)  an 
Hydrae  ^3*23)  three  stars,  fi  Ceti,  a  P 
nicis,  ana  a  Ceti,  from  which,  suppo 
these  arithmetical  means  equidistant  I 
each  other  and  the  two  extremes,  we 
the  value  2*67.  And  again,  .in  the  coito 
sequence  No.  30, 1  find  fi  Ceti  singly  h 
posed  between  ^  [a  ?]  Arietis  (2*48)  ai 
Orionis,  (2*66,)  which  affords  a  thiitl  T 
of  2*58  for  the  numerical  expression  d 
magnitude  on  this  scale.  The  mean  oft) 
three  determinations,  2*62,  may  be  regai 
as  the  magnitude  (on  this  scale)  within  / 
moderate  probable  limits  of  error." — ^p.  i 

What  has  now  been  stated  explabu 
fully  the  scope  of  the  method  employee 
Sir.  J.  Herschel,  that  we  spare  our  rea 
the  detail  of  a  final  interpolation  and 
ditional  rounding  off  of  individual  erroii 
a  geographical  process  which  completes 
discussion ;  its  success  may  be  best  yai 
of  by  its  results.  The  following  are 
final  estimates  of  "  magnitude"  of  stan 
lected  almost  at  random  from  amongst  il 
pretty  frequently  observed  :  the  numbei 
question  are  derived  from  independent 
served  sequences  on  different  nights. 

a  Lupi.  y  Virgims. 

2*80  8.05 

2*80  8-08 

2-80  2-95 

2-81  311 

2  81  3*45 

2*83  3  00 

2*83  293 

2*84  317 


2*83 


Mean   2S2 


2*97 


Mean  30S 


♦  0>rrfiTted  tttfuemofs  sire  f>rnied  from  the 
<<Mn>'«?«l  $i!qu«iice4k.  wh«n  br  miztiLil  oomparioon 
hjire  KwQ  fr«««i  firom  coofbctxxv:  emir?.  Tbe  wq 
AYtt^ntr^  b  eaostrjcted  firom  the  corr«et«d '. 

f  Tbe  mignitode  of  '->  Ar^us  in  tbe 
qoeoee. 
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No  less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  gance  aboat  it  than  the  idea  that  the  sun  by  its 

stars  hare  their  relative  brightness  thus  de-  own  proper  motion  may,  in  indefinite  ages  past, 

termined,  and  Sir  John  rives  us  the  welcome  have  traversed  regions  so  crowded  with  stors  as 

informaUon  that  he  is  Itill  occupied  in  ap-  i^r  ?Sf  ^^1^^'^  °^^ 

,  .       I*      J    •    11         X        X     fi_       I.      *  ^  01  their  radiation.  — p.  3ol. 

plying  his  admirable  system  to  the  stars  of  ^ 

the  northern  hemisphere.*  Of  course  the  The  other  section  of  the  chapter  on  the 
highest  use  of  such  .a  catalogue  is  to  detect  Light  of  the  Stars  is  devoted  to  the  account 
in  .future  ages  conspicuous  changes  in  the  of  an  attempt  to  compare  phoiometricaU^ 
bri£;htness  of  the  stars ;  but  in  the  mean  the  stars  with  one  another,  that  is,  to  dis- 
whde,  during  the  very  time  of  its  formation  cover  the  actual  proportions  of  the  quantities 
the  author  1ms  been  led  to  more  than  sus-  of  light  which  they  send  to  the  eye. 
pect  evident  changes  in  some  of  the  objects  This  is  altogether  a  more  ambitioxis  and 
which  he  examined  even  within  that  short  difficult  research  than  the  last.  If  it  has  not 
period.  The  important  case  of  ti  ArgCis  has  been-  attended  with  the  same  success,  we  are 
been  already  n^entioned ;  a  Hydrae  and  jS  not  certainly  disposed  to  find  fault  with  the 
Urss  Minons  appear  to  have  changed  their  ingenious  and  patient  experimenter,  but 
magnitudes  withm  short  intervals  of  time,  rather  to  express  our  unqualified  admiration 
Sir  John  seems  to  regard  it  as  probable  that  at  the  address  with  which,  from  rough  re- 
9ome  change  of  brightness  is  the  common  suits  apparently  so  hopelessly  inconsistent  as 
character  of  suns ;  and — pursuing  a  happy  those  which  he  at  first  obtained  by  the  use 
suggestion  of  lus  father's,  (Phil.  Trans  .1706,  of  his  instrument,  he  has  constructed  a  co- 
p.  186,  quoted  in  the  work  before  us,  p.  herent  tissue  of  co-ordinated  facts,  not  al- 
351,)  that  certain  changes  in  our  own  globe  ways  even,  or  devoid  of  rents  and  patches, 
may  have  been  due  to  the  variable  radiant  but  still  forming  on  the  whole  a  very  service- 
energy  of  our  own  sun — ^he  thus  applies  it :  able  fabric.    The  student  will  be  delighted 

by  the  quickness  with  which  he  catches  at 

**  The  grand  phenomena  of  geology  afford,  as  the  expression  of  the  laws  which   his  re- 


and  cold,  so  extensive  as  at  one  period  to  have  ^J'^  .^^3?^  ^«  knows  how    by  neglecting 

clothed  high  northern  latitudes  with  a  more  than  what  is  discrepant  in  different  series,  to  seixe 

tropical  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  at  another  to  firm  possession  of  what  they  have  m  com- 

have  buried  vast  tracts  of  middle  Europe,  now  mon,  to  express  it  by  a  beautiful  and  simple 

enjoying  a  genial  climate  and  smiling  with  fer-  empirical  formula,  and  to  compel  even  the 

tility,  under  a  glacier  crust  of  enormous  thicks  accidents  of  the  numerical  quantities  which 

ness.    Such  changes  seem  to  point  to  some  cause  ^   ^ ^^  j^  ^  ^^  1^^  i^  ^j,e  concise  perspi- 

more  powerful  than  the  mere  local  distnbution  .^      r               •          -^u   -.u:^u  u«  ,.r«r^l^o 

of  laJll  and  water  (according  to   Mr.  Lyell's  c^^J  ^^  expresaion  with  which  he  unfolds 

riewB)  can  well  be  supposed  to  have  been.    In  his  results. 

the  slow  secular  variations  of  our  supply  of  light  All  this,  to  be  rightly  understood  and 

and  beat  from  the  sun,  which  in  the  immensity  of  enjoyed,  must  be  studied  in  the  original ;  we 

time  past  may  have  gone  to  any  extent,  and  sue-  ^iU  merely  glance  at  the  method  and  the 

ceeded  each  other  in  any  order'  without  violating  results 

the  analogy  of  sidereal  phenomena  which  we  The 'light  of  the   moon  b  taken  as  the 

know  to  have  taken  place,  we  have  a  cause,  not  .      ,     ,o  -                         tt«^  ^«„„  --^  \a^ 

indeed  established  as  a  fact,  but  readily  admissible  standard  of  comparison.     Her  rays  are  devi- 

as   something   beyond  a  bare  possibility,  fully  ated  by  total  reflection  m  a  pnsm  unUl  tnw 

adequate  to  the  utmost  requirements  of  geology,  direction  nearly  coincides  with  that  of  the 

A  change  of  half  a  magnitude  in  the  lustre  of  star  to  be  observed.     The  reflected  light  is 

the  sun,  regarded  as   a  fixed  star,  spread  over  condensed  by  a  lens  of  short  focus,  so  as  to 

successive  geological  epochs— now  progressive,  ^^^^  ^  ^^^\  radiant  unage  of  the  moon, 

now  receding,  now  stotionary,  according  to  the  ^y^  ^   ^  ^^  ^    ^^          ^^  different  dis- 

evidence  of  warmer  or  colder  fl-encffl/ temperature     .  ..,    ..     ^    ,«««.!«  o:««;i«-    ;» 

which  geological  research  h^  dteclosed  or  may  ^^  ^^    ^^  appears  newly  similar    m 

hereafter  reveal— is  what  no  astronomer  would  brightness  to  the  star.     The  distance  is  then 

now  hesitate  to  admit  as  in  itself  a  perfectly  measured.     As  the  square  of  that  distance, 

reasonable  and  not  improbable  supposition.    Such  so  is  the  light  of  the  star.     The  state  of 

a  supposition  has  assuredly  far  less  of  extrava-  more  or  less  fullnesi  of  the  moon  is  allowed 

' ' for  by  calculation  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this 

♦  We  observe,  however,  that  in  the  Appendix  he  precaution,  the  comparative  brightness  of  the 

gives  some  compansoos  for  Bontbem  and  northern  '^           .     '        j'/r        *     :^kfo  ,ro^«^  «/v  ^^ 

ttars,  and  mdiel^  that  he  has  abandoned  the  in-  ^^^  »^  on  different  nighte  yaned  so  ex- 

qmiyfiir the  pcesent  cessively as  to  seem  toshowtnat  the  metnoa 
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wu  altogether  nseless.  It  was  observed, 
however,  that  the  brightnesa  of  the  stars 
thus  obtained  daring  one  evening  bore  a 
pretty  constant  ratio  vhen  compared  wilh 
one  another,  thongh  not  as  compared  with  the 
calculated  light  of  a  full  raoon  ;  and  it  was 
found  that  the  error  depended  upon  the 
phase,  or  fullness  of  the  moon,  and  was  ow- 
ing to  the  greater  or  less  brightness  of  tha 
ground  of  the  sky  (illuminatea  by  the  moon's 
rays)  against  which  the  stars  were  seen. 
Thus — though  the  brightness  of  a  Centanri 
relatively  to  the  effect  of  the  whole  lunar 
disc  (calculated  by  proportjon  from  the  phase 
on  a  given  evening)  appeared  smaller  when 
the  moon's  phase  was  great  than  when  it 
was  small  because  it  was  seen  on  a  more 
luminous  background  in  the  first  case  than  in 
the  second — the  comparative  brightnesa  of 
j8  Centauri  will  be  similarly  affected  ;  and, 
therefore,  the  relative  brightness  of  a  and  8, 
or  of  any  two  stars  observed  on  the  same 
night  may  be  deduced.  Sir  J,  Herscbel 
finds  from  the  totality  of  his  observations  a 
co-^cienl  of  redaction  applicable  to  all  the 
stars  on  the  same  evening,*  from  which  he 
obtains  thb  interesting  result,  that  "  the  effec- 
tive impreuion  of  a  ttar  on  the  retina  i$  in- 
cerietff  as  the  square  of  the  illumination  of  the 
ground  of  the  ikif  on  vihieh  it  it  teen  pro- 
jected."— p.  388. 

After  making  due  allowances  on  the 
^und  jnst  explained,  Sir  J.  Herechel  ar- 
nvea  (p.  367)  at  the  corrected  relative  bright- 
ness of  sixty-nine  stars.  Of  course  some 
standard  star  must  be  taken  ;  and  he  adopts 
a.  Centauri  as  unity,  (I'OOO.)  We  must  re- 
member that  this  star  Is  much  above  the 
average  brightnesa  of  the  stars  of  the  first 
m^itude.  Canopns  sends  to  the  eye  twice. 
Sinus /(jur  linut  aa  much  light  as  this  bright 


*  He  OMumaa  this  "equalizing  factor"  to  be 
"oonitaottbroughaiiy  single  seiies'  of  obeerratioiia, 
(p.  864.  lart  line.)  But  can  this  be  granted  1  We 
rather  think  not  lodeed  the  importiuit  ioTervcina 
in  the  order  of  brit^htnew  bj  the  photometric 
method  in  p.  811,  compared  to  the  ascertained 
order  of  sequence  vhen  viewed  by  the  naked  eye. 
•earn  (after  maViiw  due  allowance  for  the  limited 
nomb^  and  difficiUty  of  the  olxervations)  to  show 

•— ^ ntal  defect  in  the  BMnmption  that 

;  factor"  is  constant  for  the  same 
.    .      „  he  moon  moveg  amotwst  the  etin, 

they  are  placed  in  a  more  or  lees  hjghl;  InminouB 
CTOond  depending  on  their  angular  distance  from 
her ;  and  thongh  the  elangBtion  varied  onl  j  from 
eo"  c^  70"  to  lOS",  <p.  3£6,}  this  difierence  is  not  to 
be  Delected;  Btill  lees  the  greater  or  less  prox- 
imity of  the  storv  compared,  to  the  borizoo,  awing 
to  tbe  more  intense  illnmiiiBtUio  of  the  bacligronnd 
when  vapon  aboond. 


star.  The  data  are  confessedly  imperfect, 
many  of  the  experiments  being  the  very 
earliest  trials  of  the  method ;  also  the  dis- 
crepancies are  conuderable  ;  but  such  is  the 
backwardness  and  yet  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  that  we  are  glad  to  accept  of  this 
table  as  a  commencement. 

A  most  interesting  comparison  is  tluo 
made  between  the  photometrical  nnmben 
and  the  arbitrary  "magnitudes"  asagned  by 
the  method  of  sequences,  which  we  have  pre- 
viously detailed  ;  and  the  author  arrives  at 
this  curious  result,  that  if  the  arbitrary  nsm- 
bers  called  magnitudes  be  all  increased  b^ 
the  fraction  0.4,  (a  matter  attended  witn 
no  inconvenience,  seeing  that  now  for  the 
first  time  have  the  magnitudes  been  spe- 
cified with  any  degree  of  exactness  or 
comparabihty,)  the  effective  brightness  ^to 
the  eye)  of  any  star  will  be  inversely  aa  uie 
square  of  its  magnitude,  or  the  new  scale  ef 
magnitudes  viill  represent  the  distances  of  Ikt 
respective  stars  from  our  tystem,  on  the  sap- 
potition  of  an  intrinsic  equalily  m  the  brigkl- 
nett  iif  the  stars  thenuehei. 

The  fourth  chapter,  which  concludes  the 
strictly  sidereal  part  of  Sir  John's  work,  is  on 
"  the  DisTRiBDTioK  ov  Stabs  and  the  Cousti- 
tution  of  the  Galaxy  in  the  Southern  Hem- 
isphere." Here  we  have  a  mass  of  patient 
and  careful  work  most  excellently  reduced. 
The  kind  of  observation  is  chiefly  Sir  W. 
Herschel's  method  of  gauging,  or  conntii^ 
the  stars,  visible  at  once  in  the  field  of  the 
twenty-feet  reflector,  over  different  parts  of 
the  heavens.  The  main  result  is  the  clearhf 
ulabKshedincTeatuig paucity  ofttarsiasonM 
receding  either  tooy  from  the  great  cirek  . 
irhich  is  nearly  traced  out  by  the  Miltg  Way, 
which  is  founded  on  the  actual  enumeration 
of  68,948  stars  in  2299  fields!"  (p.  380.) 

"  Were  we  lo  calculate,"  adds  the  author,  "  up- 
on these  averages,  the  number  of  stare  visible 
enough  to  be  dwinctly  eovMed  in  the  Iwenly-fiel 
rtfieOoT  in  our  hemisphere,  ibrowing  together  into 
one  the  gauges  observed  in  corresponaing  lonet 
north  ana  south  of  the  Galactic  Circle  by  way  of 
obtaining  a  broader  average,  we  should  find  it  to 
be  3,666,166,  and  for  the  two  hemispheres,  snp- 
posing  them  equally  rich,  6,331,57!,  or  some- 
what less  than  five  and  a  half  millions.  That 
the  actus]  number  is  much  greater  there  can  tw 
little  doubt,  when  we  consider  that  large  tiacis  of 


1,  but  their  number." — p.  3S1. 

This  estimate  appears,  we  confess,  smaller 
than  one  might  nave  expected.  But  It  is 
uugular  that  in  an  almost  simultaneous  and 
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quite  independent  pnblication  by  the  elder 
Stmre,  enlilled  "  Eftndea  d' ABtronomie  Stel- 
lure,  we  find,  deduced  from  the  gouges  of 
ffir  William  Herschel,  a  number  of  vmble 
Stan  nearli/  four  liatet  at  great ;  nor  are  we 
prepared  at  present  to  account  for  the  varia- 
tion, which  liea,  we  obserre,  principally  in 
the  ealimiitioa  of  the  numbers  in  the  more 
crowded  loae,  the  Milky  Way  itself.  As  we 
hare  mentioned  Stmve's  Terr  interesting 
work,  we  cannot  help  adding  that  the  coin- 
cidence of  its  appearance  with  Sir  J.  Her- 
Bchel's  most  give  a  great  impulse  to  the  stu- 
dy of  udereaf  astronomy  ;  and  that  Sir  John's 
important  facli,  most  cautiously  and  sedu- 
tonsly  separated  from  any  theory  whstever 
about  the  distribution  of  worlds  and  the 
"  Constitution  of  the  Heavens,"  come  in  ex- 
cellent Ume  to  afford  a  fresh  basis  upon 
which  reasonings  like  those  of  Struve  may 
proceed,  wherein  the  "gauging  of  the  heav- 
ens," a  taxk  hitherto  attempted  only  hy  the 
two  Herschels,  and  now  extended  to  the 
very  AntArctic  Pole,  is  not  a  more  important 
element  than  the  determination  of  magni- 
todes  and  bnUiancy  to  which  we  have  before 
referred.  But  all  this  must  be  postponed 
for  the  present. 

The  fifth  chapter  includes  observations  of 
HaUey's  Come^  with  remarks  on  the  phys- 
ical condition  of  Couets  generally.  If  we 
had  not  nearly  exhausted  our  space  we 
mieht  have  dwelt  upon  the  many  curious 
pomts  which  this  chapter  brings  into  riew  ; 
but  it  is  less  to  be  regretted,  as  upon  bo  pop- 
ular a  subject  most  readers  will  prefer  con- 
sulting the  original.  Herschel  dwells  much 
upon  the  surprising  increase  of  volume  in 
the  envelope  of  the  luminous  bead  or  nucleus 
of  the  comet  which  took  place  immediately 
after  its  reappearance  from  the  perihelion,  or 
nearest  approach  to  the  sun.  It  was  first 
seen  and  measured  ^J  Sir  John  on  the  25th 
of  January,  1836,  when  it  was  expanding  at 
such  a  rate  that  it  might  almost  be  said  (like 
tropical  vegetation)  lo  grow  under  the  eye 
furnished  with  a  powerful  magnifier.  Our 
author  actually  measured  its  cnsnges  from 
hour  to  boor ;  in  one  day  it  doubled  its  real 
bulk,  and  from  the  26th  of  January  to  the 
nth  of  February,  after  making  allowance  for 
its  approach  to  the  earth,  its  cubical  volume 
was  enlarged  teetnty-four  fold.  During  all 
this  time  the  symmetry  and  definition  of  the 
head  or  envelope  was  so  well  maintained  that 
the  bulk  could  be  fairly  estimated  from  the 
apparent  increase  of  the  diameter.  On  the 
S2d  January  it  was  observed  in  Europe  bb  a 
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star  of  the  sixth  magnitude  without  otiy  n- 
tel^e  at  all.  From  that  date  it  increased 
liformly  in  its  linear  dimension. 
These  interesting  facts  (and  others  whieh 
we  cannot  stop  to  particularize)  lead  Sir  J. 
Herschel  to  some  remarks  on  the  physical 
constitution  of  comets,  the  boldness  of  which 
will  surprise  most  readers,  but  which  are 
very  characteristic  of  the  warmth  of  the  au- 
thor's enthusissm  when  something  unex- 
plained comes  across  him,  and  the  geniofity 
of  the  imaginative  faculty  which  is  ever  pre- 
sent in  the  originators  of  great  theories, 
though  they  may  not  always  choose  to  ex- 
pose their  crude  conjectures  to  the  criticisms 
of  the  unsympathizing  and  morose. 

Sir  John  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  envel- 
ope existed  even  on  the  2Sd  of  January, 
though  invisible,  and  ceased  to  be  so  m  eon- 
sequence  of  its  condensation  into  the  state  of 
a  fog  or  mist,  due  to  the  cold  arising  from 
rapid  recession  of  the  comet  from  tfae  sun. 
He  next  infers  that  as  the  form  of  the  envel- 
ope is  not  spherical,  but  paraholcHdal,  the  suT' 
faces  of  equilibrium  of  tne  vapor  in  its  trans- 
parent state  are  so  too;  and  that  the  latetof 
gratilaliun  at  at  present  recngnized  art  al- 
together inM«£icienl  lo  account  for  it. — (p. 
407.)  What  then  ?  "  Soch  a  form  as  one 
of  equilibrium  is  inconceivable  without  the 
admission  of  repulsive  as  well  as  attractive 
forces." — p.  407. 

"  Nor  let  any  one,"  he  sdda,  "  be  startled  at  the 
asBuoiplion  of  such  a  repulsive  force  as  is  here 
supposed.  Let  it  be  bome  in  mind  thnt  we  are 
dealing  (in  the  tails  of  comets)  with  phenomens 
aUerly  incompatible  with  our  ordinary  notions  of 
gravitating  matter.  If  they  be  material  in  that 
ordinary  received  sense  wbich  assigns  to  them 
only  inertis  and  attractive  gravitation,  where,  I 
would  ask,  is  the  force  wMch  uan  carry  them 
roand  in  the  perilielion  passage  of  the  nuclens 
in  a  direction  continually  pointing  from  Ibe  sun — 
in  the  manner  of  a  rigid  rod  swept  round  b^  some 
strong  directive  power,  and  in  contravention  of 
all  the  laws  of  planetary  motion,  which  wonldre- 
quire  a  lower  angular  movement  of  the  more  re- 
mote particles,  such  as  no  attracdon  to  the  nu- 
cleus could  give  them,  though  ever  so  intense? 
The  tail  of  the  comet  of  1680,  in  five  days  after 
its  perihelion  passage,  extended  far  beyond  the 
earth's  orbit,  having  m  that  brief  interval  ahifted 
its  angular  direction  nesrlf  150°.  Where  can 
we  find  in  its  gravitation,  either  to  the  sun  or  its 
nucleus,  any  cause  for  this  extravagant  sweep. 
—p.  408. 

The  solution  indicated  in  the  text,  and  de- 
fended at  some  length  in  a  note  (p.  409), 
amounts  to  thb,  that  eleelrical  agenciei  mutt 
hettceforth  be  adaitled  into  attronomicat  the»- 
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rte«.  And  this  eleatrical  energy  is  not  only 
to  reside  in  the  gaseous  envelope  of  the 
comet,  (a  circumstance  in  itself  analogically 
not  improbable,)  but  also  in  the  Sun,  and 
that  with  a  force  sufficient  ^as  the  above 
quotation  indicates)  to  act  wiUi  extreme  en- 
ergy at  distances  far  beyond  the  radius  of  the 
earth's  orbit !  The  phenomenon  to  be  ex- 
plained b  no  doubt  very  strange  and  unac- 
countable, and  perhaps  to  many  persons  Sir 
John's  argument  may  appear  more  conclu- 
sive than  it  does  to  us.  Were  this  argument, 
and  all  similar  arguments  and  hypotheses, 
(for  of  course  it  is  not  intended  to  rank 
above  a  mere  first  idea  of  a  possible  hypo- 
thesis,) to  be  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  sci- 
ence only  by  Herschels,  the  world  would  cer- 
tainly be  more  likely  to  gain  than  to  lose  by 
their  introduction.  But  we  dread  the  gene- 
ral amnesty  which  such  high  authority  will 
appear  to  afford  to  the  crowd  of  speculators 
who  at  present  infest  us  with  empirical  nos- 
trums for  the  solution  of  unexplained  prob- 
lems, and  the  interpretation  of  ambiguous 
phenomena.  And — though  perhaps  we  may 
smile  at  the  triumph  with  which  M.  Demon- 
ville  and  the  anti-Newtonians  will  hail  Sir  J. 
HerBchel's  admission,  that  a  single  law  of  at- 
traction acting  through  the  celestial  spaces 
no  longer  expkins  the  phenomena — ^we  shall 
have  a  much  more  formidable  array  of  scio- 
lists, who,  founding  upon  their  own  partial 
and  inaccurate  knowledge  of  many  subjects, 
will  undoubtedly  strive  to  bring  together  het- 
erogeneous laws  to  explain  complicated  ef- 
fects, and  build  up  what  they  call  theories, 
devoid  of  probability,  incapable  of  proof, 
and  baffling  any  head,  save  that  of  the  in- 
ventor to  comprehend.  We  need  hardly  add 
that  electricity  has  long  been  the  talisman  of 
this  school ;  the  salvo  of  every  hypothesis, 
the  endorser  of  every  questionable  bill  cur- 
rent in  the  world  of  science.  Without  pre- 
suming to  affirm  that  Sir  John  Herschel  has 
not  good  grounds  for  putting  forth  in  a  tan- 
gible shape  an  opinion  upon  which,  probably, 
he  has  long  been  speculating,  we  feel  some 
misgivings  about  its  efifect  as  a  lesson  in  phi- 
losophizing— one  less  impressive  certainly, 
but  more  likely  to  be  popular,  than  the  se- 
vere examples  of  induction  and  analysis  with 
which  the  rest  of  his  work  abounds. 

The  sixth  chapter  b  on  the  Satellites  of 
Saturn.  The  youngest  reader  who  has  ever 
surveyed  in  "The  Wonders  of  the  Tele- 
scope an  engraving  of  Saturn  with  his  ring 
and  seven  moons,  must  retain  for  life  a  kind 
of  special  interest  in  the  details  of  so  equi- 


site  a  microcosm,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
revelation  of  the  telescope. 

Our  acquaintance  with  the  Satumian  sys- 
tem has  been  exactly  progressive  with  the 
optical  power  of  our  instruments.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  anomalous  figure  of  the  planet 
by  Galileo,  who  pronounced  it  to  consist  of 
three  distinct  members — "  Altissimum  plan- 
etam  tergemmum  observavi"— was  succeed- 
ed by  the  more  perfect  •view  obtained  by 
Huy^hens,  who  ably  sketched  the  form  of 
the  ring  in  its  most  open  state,  and  correctly 
explained  the  mystery  of  its  occasional  dis- 
appearance as  its  plane  passes  through  the 
eye  of  the  spectator  or  the  sun.  The  divis- 
ion of  the  ring  into  two  parts  and  the  belts 
on  Saturn's  body  were  noted  by  Cassini ;  and 
the  determination  of  the  exact  dimensions  of 
the  ring,  of  its  position  as  respects  the  pla- 
net, and  the  existence  of  finer  divisions  which 
seem  to  be  perceptible  on  its  outer  'portion, 
the  rotation  of  tixe  planet,  and  of  the  ring, 
have  occupied  all  the  leading  astronomers  of 
recent  times — whilst  the  laws  of  its  motion 
or  equilibrium  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  ablest  analysts,  and  speculations  respect- 
ing its  possible  origin  have  been  amongst  the 
most  favorite  of  the  themes  of  cosmogonists. 

Each  side  of  this  great  ring  (regarding  it 
as  one  continuous  body)  has  a  surface  nearly 
140  times  that  of  our  globe,  forming  the 
greatest  geometrical  plane  in  existence.  Its 
exterior  diameter  is  176,000  miles;  whilst  its 
thickness  is  estimated  by  Sir  John  Herschel 
at  less  than  100  miles,  or  one  1760th  of  its 
diameter ;  which  is  about  the  proportion  that 
the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  common  writing 
paper  bears  to  a  circle  cut  out  of  it  fully  7 
inches  in  diameter !  It  is  surely  the  most 
wonderful  object  in  the  universe ! 

Some  time  has  elapsed  since  the  present 
volume  appeared.  At  that  period  seven  sat- 
ellites of  Saturn  were  admitted.  No  new 
one  had  been  discovered  for  almost  sixty 
years,  and  very,  very  few  astronomers  had 
ever  seen  the  two  innermost,  discovered  by 
Sir  William  Herschel  in  1789.  Sir  John 
Herschel  records  but  one,  and  thai  a  doubi/ul 
observation  of  the  closest  of  the  two,  during 
his  five  years'  residence  at  the  Cape.  The 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  in  order  from  the 
body  of  the  planet  were  discovered  by  Dom- 
enic  Cassini,  in  1684 ;  the  sixth  and  most 
conspicuous  by  Huyghens  in  1655  ;  and  the 
outermost  (at  a  disproportionate  distance  be- 
yond the  others)  by  Cassini  in  1671 :  it  was 
therefore  the  second  of  the  series  revealed 
by  the  telescope. 
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In  eonsequenGe  of  some  writers  having 
numbered  the  satellites  in  the  order  of  their 
discoveiy,  and  others  in  the  order  of  their 
nearness  to  the  planet,  confusion  has  been 
introduced.     This  Sir  J.  Herschel  proposes 
to  remedy  by  adopting  mythological  names 
for  them,  and  he  has  selected  those  of  the 
Titans  and  Titanesses,  brothers  and  sisters  of 
Saturn,  since,  he  very  gravely  adds,  "  as 
Saturn  devoured  his  children,  his  family  could 
not  be  assembled  round  him !"    Since  the  re- 
cent  ''Special  Commission"  for  dragri 
planets  to  light,  few  persons  will  be  bol 
enough  to  enumerate,  off  hand  and  in  order, 
the  names  of  even  the  primary  bodies  of  our 
system ;  but  to  include  the  mythology  of  the 
secondaries  will  be  an  effort  trying*  to  the 
astronomer  who  has  forgotton  his  Lempriure. 
Sir  John  Herschel  has  by  his  careful  meas- 
ures of  the  positions  of  the  satellites  enlarged 
considerably  our  hitherto  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  forms  of  their  orbits — an  mquiry 
which  in  its  general  form  is  exactly  analogous 
to  the  determination  of  the  orbit  of  a  double 
star  from  angles  of  potition  alone,  which  in 
this  case  was  the  more  necessary  because 
most  of  the  satellites  are  utterly  invisible  in 
the  achromatic  equatorial,  to  which  ho  trust- 
ed for  direct  measures  of  the  distances  of  ob- 
jecta  from  one  another.      The  inquiry  was 
simplified  in  the  case  of  the  six  satellites 
nearest  to  the  planet  by  the  assumption  that 
their  orbits  are  in  the  plane  of  the  ring, 
which  is  not  even  approximately  true  for  the 
outmost  satellite.     J*  or  four  of  the  seven  Sir 
J.  Herschel  has  deduced  the  periods  or  mean 
motions,  (which  generally  coincide  well  with 
Sir  William  HerscheFs  determination,)  the 
epochs,  eccentricity,  and  perisatumium. 

Since  these  observations  were  published  a 
most  interesting  dbcovery  has  been  made, 
that  of  an  eighth  satellite  of  Saturn,  between 
the  bright  or  Huyghenian  satellite  and  the 
outmost  discovered  by  Cassini,  which,  it  has 
been  already  stated,  lies  at  a  distance  seem- 
ingly disproportioned  to  the  others.  This 
most  delicate  observation  Thow  delicate  we 
can  understand  when  we  find  Sir  J.  Herschel 
unable  with  his  exquisite  18-inch  specula, 
and  under  the  sky  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
to  verify  the  existence  of  all  the  old  seven) 
is  due — not  to  the  use  of  the  mgantic  reflec- 
tor of  Lord  Rosse,  nor  of  the  unmatched 
achromatic  of  Pulkowa,  the  pride  of  the 
Munich  workshops — ^but  to  the  skill  and  en- 
ergy of  Mr.  Lassell,  a  private  individual  en- 
gaged in  the  active  daily  fulfilment  of  the 
duties  of  a  mercantile  profession  in  Liverpool. 
To  the  same  gentleman  we  owe  the  discovery 


of  the  satellite',  and  probably  also  of  a  ring 
belonging  to  Neptune ;  and  he  too  has  seen 
one  of  those  four  smaller  satelliles  of  Uranus 
whose  existence  is  avouched  by  the  authority 
of  the  elder  Herschel,  but  which  had  never 
been  seen  out  of  the  garden  of  Slough. 

Whilst  Mr.  Lassell  has  successfully  con- 
tended with  two  most  serious  impediments  to 
the  ameteur  astronomer,  the  arduous  and 
periodically  recurring  calls  of  professional 
business,  and  one  oi   the  haziest  and  most 
overcast  sides  in  the  United  Kingdom,  he  has 
vanquished  a  difficulty  more  serious  than 
either — he  has   constructed  with   his  own 
hands  the  implements  he  was  to  use — grind- 
ing hb  specula  by  a  machine  invented  by 
himself,  and  executed  by  his  friend  and  able 
coadjutor  Mr.  James  Naysmith  of  Manches- 
ter ;  and  mounting  them  in  a  tube  with  an 
equatorial  motion — a  problem  which  has  for 
the  first  time  been  successfully  resolved  in 
its  application  to  so  cumbrous  an  instrument 
as  a  reflecting  telescope  of  two  feet  aperture. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  Mr.  Lassell  s  time 
and  mechanical  skill  would  have  been  thrown 
away  had  he  not  possessed  the  highest  qual- 
ifications of  a  successful  observer.     These 
are  many  :  a  keen  eye  and  a  steady  hand,  a 
patient  mind,  and  a  body  inured  to  fatigue, 
watching,  and  privation  of  rest — a  zeal  un- 
quenchable in  the  aspiration  to  unfold  the 
phenomena  of  the  Creator's  universe — and 
a  bold  imagination  to  believe  that  it  has  dis- 
covered what  it  scarcely  dares  to  hope — a 
rigid  judgment  and  a  habit  of  numerical  ac- 
curacy resolved  to  dispel  every  illusion,  how- 
ever fascinating ;  these  are  a  few  of  the  most 
indispensable  gifts  of  the  mere  observer,  re- 
garded as  such  ;  and  surely  no  one  can  doubt 
that  occupations  requiring  such  talents,  when 
voluntarily  made  the  engagement  of  hours 
withdrawn  from  anxious  worldly  toil,  and 
usually  given  to  rest,  must  ennoble  the  heart 
and  the  intellect,  and  shed  a  halo  of  serene 
dignity  round  a  home  which  is  besides  cheer- 
ed by  the  light  of  domestic  sympathy.     The 
discoveries  now  referred  to  have  received  very 
recently  a  well-merited  acknowledcrment  in 
the  medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society. 
Mr.  Lassell,  in  our  opinion,  claims  the  high- 
est rank  to  which  the  practical  astronomer 
can  aspire ;  as  such  he  is  an  honor  to  Liver- 
pool and  to  England.     We  must  not,  how- 
ever, close  this  notice  without  adding  that  by 
one  of  those  startling  coincidences  which  do 
occur,  and  which  have  been  lately  not  un- 
common in  astronomy,  this  very  satellite  of 
Saturn  was  almost  simultaneously  discovered 
I  m  the  United  States  of  America  by  Mr. 
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Bond.  Not  only  was  there  no  time  for  the 
transmission  of  the  news  one  way  or  other 
across  the  Atlantic,  but — allowing  for  the 
uncertainty  which  must  afifect  the  first  ob- 
servations of  such  a  body  (which  can  only  be 
distinguished  from  a  star  by  ascertaining  its 
motion) — it  does  not  clearly  appear  that  a 
positive  priority  can  be  claimed  for  either  the 
Old  or  the  New  World.  Mr.  Lassell  discov- 
ered it  to  U8,  Mr.  Bond  discovered  it  to  them. 

Sir  John  Herschel's  anticipatory  remark, 
that  "should  an  eighth  satellite  exist,  the 
confusion  of  the  old  nomenclature  would  be- 
come intolerable,"  has  been  confirmed  ;  and 
this  incident  will  probably  reconcile  all  as- 
tronomers to  submit  to  the  T^itanic  phrase- 
ology, notwithstanding  the  threat  of  Lem- 
priere.  The  new  body  has  been  called  "  Hype- 
rion" with  general  assent. 

The  final  chapter  on  the  Solar  Spots  does 
not  easily  admit  of  analysis.  It  is  with  more 
regret  that  we  abstain  from  that  section  of 
the  Appendix  which  contains  an  account  of 
most  ingenious  and  interesting  experiments 
on  the  force  of  solar  radiation  at  the  Cape, 
deduced  from  the  observed  heating  effects  of 
the  sunbeam;  of  which  we  find  the  philo- 
sophical expression  in  the  result  that  it  would 
have  sufficed  to  melt  a  plate  of  ice  covering 
the  ground  1  inch  thick  in  2  hours  12  mm- 
utes ;  and  the  popular  definition  in  the  fact 
that  Sir  John  constructed  an  "  American 
dispatch"  of  some  pieces  of  wood  and  two 
panes  of  glass,  the  sun  being  the  only  fire, 
m  which  eggs  were  roasted  and  beefsteaks 
broiled,  "  and  eaten  with  no  small  relish  by 
the  entertained  by-standers." — p.  443.  In 
common  with  all  interested  in  this  advancing 
branch  of  science  (not  gastronomy,  but  mete- 
orology) we  regret  the  absence  of  the  copi- 
ous series  of  observations  on  Solar  Radiation 
made  by  means  of  the  **  Actinometer,"  an 
instrument  originally  invented  by  Sir  J.  Her- 
schel,  observations  which  he  had  prepared 
for  the  press,  when  an  unforeseen  source  of 
error  in  the  very  construction  of  the  instru- 
ment threw  a  doubt  upon  every  result  yet 
made  with  it.  We  cannot  but  hope  that  the 
same  creative  genius  which  has  done  so  much 
for  the  deduction  of  correct  results  from  data 
affected  by  certain  or  uncertain  error,  will 
yet  find  a  way  to  extract  from  the  great  mass 
of  existing  observations  of  the  actinometer  a 
correction  which  will  restore  to  them  theur 
value. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  author,  and  of  his 
splendid  work,  we  cannot  help  recalling  the 
evidence  which  it  presents  of  great  and  sus- 
tained labor.    Here  we  have  the  actual  re- 


cord of  sleepless  nights,  and  abundant  proof 
of  the  toil  of  busy  days ;  we  have  before  us 
the  clear-sighted,  patient  observer,  stationed 
on  his  httlc  gallery  at  the  tube  of  his  tele- 
scope, whence  he  so  "  oft  outwatched  the 
Bear,"  struggling  against  fatigue  and  sleep  ;* 
we  have  the  mechanist  of  his  own  observa- 
tory, the  optician  and  constructor  of  his  own 
mirrors ;  the  artbt  of  his  own  illustrations ; 
the  computer  who  co-ordinated  and  reduced 
all  the  multifarious  results  of  the  campiugn ; 
and  lastlvi  the  philosopher  who  with  consum- 
mate address  has  unfolded  in  clear  and  un- 
ambiguous terms  the  conclusions  deducible 
from  the  whole.  And  if  we  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  wbh  that  some  meaner  hand  had 
been  found  to  work  out  the  mechanical  de- 
tails of  calculation,  or  to  form  those  laborious 
star-maps  of  the  densely  populous  regions  of 
the  sky  which  we  have  adverted  to  as  dis- 
playing an  effort  of  patience  and  care  truly 
admirable,  we  are  checked  by  reflecting  upon 
the  important  lesson  which  it  teaches  ;  that 
in  every  branch  of  human  acquirement,  toil 
is  the  only  fair  and  sure  condition  of  fame ; 
that  in  the  sweat  of  our  brow  the  fruits  of 
knowledge  are  to  be  gathered  in,  as  well  as 
those  which  the  earth  yields  to  our  material 
wants ;  that  the  unflinching  struggle  of  the 
mind  against  the  tedium  and  disgust  which 
operations  of  detail,  or  merely  mechanical, 
often  inspu*e,  does  really  fortify  the  charac- 
ter and  give  weight  to  the  decisions  of  the 
judgment. 

The  volume  closes  with  the  following  para- 
graph : 

"  The  record  of  the  site  of  the  Reflector  at 
Feldhaasen  is  preserved  by  a  granite  column, 
erected  after  our  departure  by  the  kindness  of 
friends,  to  whom,  as  to  the  locality  itself  and  to 
the  colony,  every  member  of  my  family  had  be- 
come, and  will  remain,  attached  by  a  thousand 
grateful  recollections  of  years  spent  in  agreeable 
society,  cheerful  occupation,  and  unalloyed  hap- 
piriess." — p.  462. 

We  have  put  the  word  granite  into  italics, 
for  we  believe  that  the  column,  or  rather 
obelisk,  is  of  Craigleith  sandstone.  How  dif- 
ficult is  it  to  establish  certainly  the  simplest 
facts !  Had  any  contemporary  authority  of 
weight  declared  that  Archimedes'  tomb  was 
built  of  lava,  Tully  would  hardly  have  "  paus- 
ed" to  look  for  the  epigraph  of  the  sphere 
and  cylinder  on  a  block  of  marble,  A  spirit- 
ed wood-cut  of  the  site  is  given  as  a  tail-piece ; 

♦So  in  p.  167.  "An  occasional  entry  may  have 
been  made  for  the  homely  but  useful  purpose  of 
avoiding  sleep,  a  thing  not  unattended  with  proba- 
bility of  broken  bonet. 
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but  Sir  Jolin  lias  not  added  tbe  inscription 
upon  it»  an  omission  which  we  take  the  liber- 
ty to  supply,  as  it  probably  has  not  been 
published  in  this  country : 

HSRB  STOOD  FROM  MDCCCXXXrV^  TO 

MDOCOXZXVin  THS  REFLKCTINO  TBLK800PB  OF 

SIB  JOHN  HBBSCHBL,  BARONET  '.   WHO  DURING 

A  EBSmBNCB   OF  FOUR  TEARS   IN   THIS 

COLONY  00NTRIBX7TBD  AS  LARGELY  BY 

HIS  BENEVOLENT  BXERTIONS  TO  THS 

OAU8B   OF  EDUCATION    AND   HUMANFTY   AS   BY 

HIS  EMINENT  TALENTS  TO  THE  DISCOVERY 

OF  SCIENTIFIC   TRUTH. 

NoU.  Since  these  sheets  were  reyised  for  press 
Sir  John  Herschel  has  published  an  enlarged  edition 
of  bis  ElementUT  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  mention- 
ed at  pag^  8.  llie  principal  additions  are  in  the  de- 
partments of  Physical  awi  of  Sidereal  Astronomy, 


both  of  which  appear  to  be  entirely  re-writtea  In 
the  former  he  has  given  a  rational^  not  a  teehnieai, 
elucidation  of  the  lunar  and  planetary  perturba- 
tions, including  the  disturbance  of  Uranus  by  Nep- 
tune, which  led  to  the  discoyery  of  the  latter ;  and 
in  doing  this  he  has  illustrated  a  very  difficult  sub- 
ject in  a  manner  essentially  new  and  original,  as 
well, as  elementary.  In  the  Sidereal  department  he 
has  embodied  several  of  the  results  of  his  own  Gape 
Observations  detailed  in  the  preceding  pages,  and 
also  s6me  of  those  contained  in  Struve's  Siude9 
SAttranomie  Stellaire, 

AU  this  is  a  very  decided  improvement  We 
must,  however,  express  a  hope  that  this  larger  work 
^(price  ISt.)  will  not  interrupt  the  issue  of  tiie  un- 
pretending volume  of  Lardnti't  Cvdopcedia,  (price 
only  6«.,)  which  has  been  found  of  such  extensive 
utility  in  elementary  educatioa  Hie  improved  and 
enlarged  treatment  of  the  more  abstruse  department 
of  Physical  Astronomy  will  scarcely  be  felt  by  the 
great  majority  of  readers  (and  especially  of  junior 
students)  to  be  an  adequate  compensation  for  the 
increase  of  size  and  cost 


-»♦- 
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Though  the  heaving  billows  roll 
0*er  the  sorrow-stricken  soul — 
Though  the  spirit,  tempest-tost, 
Seem  inevitably  lost— 
The  billows  soon  shall  oease  to  roar, 
The  howling  winds  shall  howl  no  more. 


Tliough  the  clouded  sky  to-day 
Drive  each  cherished  hope  away, 
And  each  fond  a£foction  nliffht ; 
Though  the  sun  be  veiled  from  sight. 
Not  always  shall  the  cloud  obscure, 
Not  always  shall  the  storm  endure. 


Though  the  rose  be  prostrate  lain. 
And  the  lily  snapt  m  twain — 
Though  to-diay  the  lonely  bower 
Scarce  can  own  one  blooming  flower — 

To-morrow  thou  shalt  garlands  twine; 

To-morrow's  sun  shall  orightly  shine. 
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WICKED  WOMEN-CATHERINE  DE  MEDICIS. 


That  admirable  specimen  of  a  worthy 
matron,  Chaucer's  "Wife  of  Bath,"  de- 
clares in  the  prologue  to  her  Canterbury 
Tal< 


*'  By  Jove,  if  wimmen  hadden  written  stories, 
As  clerkes  have  within  hir  oratories, 
They  would  have  writ  of  man  more  wikked- 

nespe, 
Than  all  the  merke  of  Adam  may  redresse." 

Pope  has  thus  modernized,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  weakened  the  aphorism — 

**  Who  drew  the  lion  vanquished  ?  'twas  a  man  ; 
But  could  we  women  write  as  scholars  can, 
Men  should  stand  marked  with  far  more  wick- 
edness, 
Than  all  the  sons  of  Adam  could  redress.'* 

It  was  long  a  principle  of  historians  to 
seek  out  individual  responsibility  for  every 
crime  and  folly  they  had  to  record.  If  they 
took  any  note  of  the  force  of  circumstances 
— the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  age  or 
country — the  state  of  knowledge — the  social 
relations,  or  any  of  the  external  agencies  by 
which  human  conduct  is  not  only  modified, 
but  very  frequently  predestined — they  ad- 
mitted them  as  extenuations,  not  as  causes ; 
and  sought  out  some  scapegoat  to  bear  all 
the  sins  of  a  whole  generation  into  the 
dreary  wilderness  of  controversial  history,  or 
still  more  dreary  romance.  If  a  man  could 
not  be  found  to  be  thus  pilloried  for  self  and 
fellows  —  which  was  very  commonly  the 
case — a  hunt  was  instituted  for  one  of  the 
softer  sex,  and  to  her  was  imparted  the 
origin  of  everj^thinff  in  which  she  partici- 

Eated,  however  slightly,  and  the  responsi- 
ility  of  most  of  the  events  which  she  but 
accidentally  witnessed.  This  imfaimess  is 
especially  characteristic  of  the  French  histo- 
rians. Their  general  theoir  is  that  the 
Saliquc  law,  which  excluded  women  from 
reigning  in  France,  incited  them  to  seek 
means  of  goveming  by  intrigue,  and  that 
they  thus  acquired  and  exercised  greater  and 


more  real  political  power  than  was  ever 
possessed  by  the  ostensible  sovereign.  Hav- 
mg  once  adopted  this  theory,  they  gave  way 
to  the  natural  jealousy  of  sex,  and  ascribed 
all  the  abominations  with  which  French 
history  abounds  to  the  influence  of  "  wicked 
women,"  from  the  days  of  Brunehaut  and 
Fredegonde  down  to  those  of  George  Sand, 
the  supposed  Egeria  of  Ledru  RoUin. 

In  this  long  series  of  alleged  female  de- 
linquents, far  the  most  prominent  place  has 
been  assigned  to  Catnerine  de  Medicis. 
There  is  hardly  a  conceivable  crime,  from 
murder  to  petty  larceny,  which  she  is  not 
said  to  have  either  instigated  or  perpetrated. 
But  when  we  examine  the  evidence  for  these 
charges,  we  shall  find  that  the  proofs  for  the 
most  part  are  like  vanishing  fractions,  the 
farther  we  pursue  them,  the  more  evanescent 
they  become.  Assuredly,  we  shall  not  set 
up  Catherine  as  a  model  of  innocence  and 
virtue.  "The  unsunned  snow,"  to  which 
she  was  compared  by  a  contemporary  poet, 
presents  many  a  dark  and  ensanguined  stam. 
But  we  contend  that  a  fair  examination  of 
her  career  will  redeem  her  from  the  category 
of  moral  monsters,  to  which  she  has  been 
hitherto  consi^ed,  and  will  show  that  much 
of  the  guilt  Tor  which  she  has  been  held 
personally  responsible,  belongs  to  the  age, 
the  country,  and  other  external  circmn- 
stances,  over  which  she  could  exercise  little, 
if  any,  control.  She  had  to  maintain  royalty 
in  France  against  the  Princes  of  Lorraine  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Huguenots,  who  aim- 
ed at  establishing  a  Presbyterian  aristocracy, 
on  the  other.  She  crushed  both,  evincing, 
it  must  be  confessed,  very  little  scruple  m 
her  choice  of  means.  But  Caesar,  who  at- 
tempted to  save  the  accomplices  of  Catiline, 
by  appeals  to  pity  for  the  vanquished,  would 
probably  have  prevailed  over  Cicero,  had  he 
been  supported  by  a  factious  press,  and  the 
journals  of  an  unscrupulous  opposition. 

It  was  no  fault  of  Catherine  that  she  was 
sprung  from  a  family — the  famous  house  of 
the    Medicis — which  was  sullied  by  more 
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imes,  during  tbe  tbree  centuries  of  its  ex- 
tence  as  a  sovereign  power,  than  could  be 
»iind  in  the  annals  of  any  other  European 
duuly,  hardly  excepting  the  Borgios.  One 
*  its  characteristics  was  to  take  no  account 
'  legitimacy.  In  no  other  house  did  the 
itnral  children  act  so  conspicuous  and 
rominent  a  part.  It  seemed  to  be  a  prin- 
ple,  that  the  mere  acquisition  of  power  was 
ifficient  to  legitimate  its  possessor. 

Ifirabeau  used  to  say,  "  My  family  never 
lade  but  one  de&^radinff  alliance,  and  that 
•BB  with  the  Medicis ;"  for  they  were  simple 
at  rich  merchants  until  1314,  when  Ave- 
ird  de  Medicis  became  gonfalonier  of  Flo- 
mce.  The  first,  however,  who  occupied  an 
nportant  place  in  the  history  of  the  Tuscan 
^public  was  Silvestro  de  Medicis,  who  be- 
ime  gonfalonier  in  1378.  He  was  the 
kther  of  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  de  Medicis, 
ich  of  whom  stand  at  the  head  of  princely 
nes,  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished. 

From  Cosmo  descended  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
ificent,  the  Due  de  Nemours,  the  Due 
*Urbino,  (father  of  Catherine,)  Pope 
eo  X.,  Pope  Clement  YIL,  and  Alexander, 
htc  della  Citta  di  Penna,  sometimes  called 
^oke  of  Florence,  but  improperly ;  for 
liongh  he  usurped  supreme  authority  in 
lat  city,  he  never  assumed  the  title. 

From  Lorenzo  descended  Lorenzino,  the 
lorentine  Brutus,  who  slew  the  usurper, 
^uke  Alexander ;  Cosmo,  the  first  Grand 
^uke  of  Tuscany,  and  his  successors  in  that 
)vereignty,  down  to  the  year  1737,  when 
^e  family  became  extinct. 

Neither  of  these  two  branches  reigned  in 
16  line  of  direct  succession  until  Francis  de 
[edicis,  (father  of  Mary  de  Medicis,  and 
oeen  of  Henry  IV.,)  having  completely 
ibjugated  Tuscany,  established  his  family 
nnly  as  a  dynasty.  Alexander  de  Medicis, 
^nc  della  Citta  di  Penna,  who  acquired 
npreme  power  in  Florence,  was  the  son  of 
16  Ddc  d'Urbino  (father  of  Catherine)  and 
Moorish  concubine.  Some  have  ascribed 
is  paternity  to  Pope  Clement  VII.,  who 
ertamly  showed  him  unusual  favor.  But 
llement  patronized  Alexander  merely  to 
ratify  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  to  whose 
ivorite  natural  daughter  the  Due  della  Citta 
i  Penna  was  married.  It  is  doubtful 
rhether  Lorenzino  was  led  to  assassinate 
Jezander  by  patriotic  hatred  of  his  usurp - 
tion,  or  by  the  more  natural  indignation, 
zcited  by  seeing  an  illedtimate  son  assume 
he  headship  of  the  Medicean  house. 

Francis  de  Medicis,  the  husband  of  Bianca 
/Spella,  recognized  as  his  son  the  child  of  a 
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poor  ^laborer,  whom  that  celebrated  Vene- 
tian lady  had  purchased  and  adopted.  What 
is  still  more  strange,  Ferdinand  de  Medicis, 
when  he  succeeded  Francis,  maintained  this 
adopted  boy  in  all  his  pretensions  and  privi- 
leges. The  lucky  youth,  known  in  history 
as  Don  Antony  de  Medicis,  was  recognized 
during  four  reigns  as  the  great  ornament  of 
the  family,  to  which  he  certainly  rendered 
essential  services,  and  he  died  universally 
regretted. 

Almost  all  the  early  Medicis  had  natural 
children,  who  invariably  rose  to  brilliant 
rank  and  fortune.  Thus  Cardinal  Julius  de 
Medicis,  afterwards  pope,  under  the  title  of 
Clement  VII.,  was  the  illegitimate  son  of 
Julian  I. ;  and  Cardinal  Hippolito  de  Me- 
dicis, who  nearly  attained  the  papacy,  had 
a  similar  bar  of  bastardy  on  his  escutcheon. 

As  Catherine  cannot  be  held  responsible 
for  scandalous  antecedents  in  her  family,  so 
neither  is  she  to  blame  for  the  unfortunate 
circumstances  that  gathered  round  her  in- 
fancy. Her  mother,  Madeline  de  la  Tour 
d'Auvergne,  died  in  giving  her  birth,  leaving 
to  Catherine,  her  only  child,  the  nominal 
inheritance  of  the  old  Counts  of  Boulogne 
and  Auvergne,  with  some  plausible  preten- 
sions to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Her  father, 
the  Due  d'Urbino,  followed  his  beloved  wife 
to  the  grave,  and  the  infant  Catherine,  de- 
prived of  both  her  parents,  was  left  at  the 
mercy  of  the  factions  then  struggling  for 
supremacy  in  Florence.  Pope  Leo  X.,  the 
grand-uncle  of  Catherine,  claimed  the  sove- 
reignty of  Florence,  and  delegated  the 
government  of  the  city  to  Cardinal  Julius 
de  Medicis,  who,  notwithstanding  his  ille- 
gitimacy, assumed  the  guardianship  of 
Catherine,  as  her  father's  brother.  In  con- 
tinental parlance,  he  was  uncle  of  the  princess 
"  by  the  left  hand  ;**  some  doer  of  memoirs 
into  English  rendered  this  phrase  "  the  left- 
handed  uncle  of  Catherine,^'  and  such  cur- 
rency did  this  error  receive,  that  in  the 
various  old  lives  of  the  popes  we  find 
Clement  VII.  described  as  left-handed.  If 
the  same  person  had  ventured  to  translate 
Brantome's  jest,  JLe  Pape  etoit  son  oncle  en 
Notre  Dame,  it  is  hard  to  guess  the  per- 
plexity that  might  have  been  introduced  into 
genealogies. 

Catherine  was  about  nine  years  of  age 
when  the  democracy  of  Florence  expelled 
the  Medicis,  and  established  what  would  now 
be  called  Bred  Republicanism  as  their  gov- 
ernment. Clement  VII.,  who  had  recently 
succeeded  to  the  papacy,  sent  an  army  to 
besiege  Florence,  and  demanded  that  his 
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niece  should  be  sent  to  Rome  in  all  honor 
and  safety.  But  the  Red  Republicans  were 
pretty  much  in  that  day  what  they  are  in 
ours,  a  pack  of  cruel  cowards;  they  had 
seized  the  orphan's  property,  and  shut  up 
Catherine  herself  in  a  convent,  and  when  the 
pope  demanded  her  liberation  they  held  a 
council  to  deliberate  on  her  fate.  Baptiste 
Cei  proposed  that  she  should  be  brought  to 
the  ramparts  and  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
besiegers'  artillery  ;  Bernard  Castigleone  re- 
commended that  she  should  be  exposed  to 
the  brutality  of  the  mercenary  soldiers,  and 
then  sent  dishonored  to  her  uncle.  The 
horror  excited  by  this  detestable  proposition 
produced  a  reaction  in  favor  of  Catherine ; 
the  council  resolved  that  she  should  be  still 
detained  as  a  hostage,  but  that  at  the  same 
time  she  should  be  treated  with  all  possible 
respect  and  kindness. 

Italian  historians,  with  some  justice,  call 
this  the  "  Golden  Age  of  Bastardy,"  and 
name  countless  instances  in  which  the  illegiti- 
mate branches  of  noble  houses  became  the 
hope  and  pride  of  their  famiUes,  quite  eclips- 
ing the  legitimate  branches.  This  was  re- 
markably the  case  with  the  Medicis.  The 
Due  della  Citta  di  Penna  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  family  by  Clement  VII. ;  and 
after  having  established  his  supremacy  in 
Florence,  he  undertook  the  guardianship 
of  Catherine,  then  about  eleven  years  of 

Nothing  like  an  impartial  history  of  the 
sixteenth  century  exists,  nor  is  it  likely  to 
exist  until  the  task  is  undertaken  by  some 
enlifrhtened  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan.  The 
passions  which  the  Reformation  awakened 
have  never  since  been  allowed  to  sleep ;  per- 
sons, events,  and  circumstances  have  been 
so  distorted  and  misrepresented  by  hostile 
parties,  that  their  identity  can  hardly  be  re- 
cognized in  the  opposing  statements ;  and 
when  we  look  for  evidence  of  facts,  we  are 
presented  with  the  arguments  and  deduc- 
tions of  theological  controversy.  Each  man 
supposes  that  the  honor  of  his  religion  is 
concerned  in  maintaining  the  purity  and  hon- 
esty of  those  by  whom  that  religion  was 
professed  during  the  great  struggle  of  the 
Reformation,  which  is  about  as  reasonable  as 
to  imagine  that  the  cause  of  Christianity 
was  identified  with  the  character  of  Constan- 
tine.  Religion  was  a  pretext  and  excuse,  not 
a  cause  of  most  of  the  events  which  histo- 
rians have  ascribed  to  its  influence.  It  was 
not  because  he  was  Head  of  the  Church  that 
Henry  VIII.  divorced  and  got  rid  of  his 
wives,  but  it  was  because  he  wanted  to  get 


rid  of  a  wife  that  he  proclaimed  himself 
Head  of  the  Church.     Whoever  writes  the 
history  of  this  period  with  the  set  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  probity  of  either  party  will 
produce  a  mere  improbable  romance.     Hor- 
nenghaus  on  one  side,  and  D'Aubigne  on 
the  other,  have  produced  not  histories  but 
tolerable  imitations  of  the  Waverley  Novels. 
Charles  V.,  the  ereat  champion  of  Catho- 
licity, who  regarded  Lutheranism  not  merely 
as  heresy  against  the  Church  but  treason 
against  the  empire,  allowed  Rome  to  be  be- 
sieged by  his  armies,  and  the  pope  to  be 
kept  a  close  prisoner.     He  did  more.     After 
having  fixed  an  enormous  ransom  on  his  cap- 
tive's redemption,   Charles  ordered  pubuc 
prayers  to  be  offered  throughout  the  empire 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Father,  whom 
he  could  have  set  at  liberty  by  a  turn  of  his 
finger!     Clement  succumbed,  and  obsequi- 
ously courted  Charles  V.,  until  he  obtained 
the  hand  of  the  emperor's  natural  daughter 
for  the  Due  della  Citta  di  Penna,  an  alhance 
whicli   placed  Alexander  in   possession  of 
Florence.     Scarcely  had  they  achieved  this 
end,  when  Alexander  and  Clement  turned 
against  Charles  V.,  sought  an  alliance  with 
his  great  rival  Francis  I.,  offering  him  the 
hand  of  Catherine  for  his  eldest  son,  and 
promised  to  aid  him  in  reconquering  Italy. 
Lorenzino  de  Medicis,  the  Florentine  Brutus 
as  he  is  called,  shared  all  the  debaucheries 
and  excesses  of  Alexander  before  he  mur- 
dered him ;  and  then  pleaded  that  he  did  so 
seeking  a  favorable  opportunity  for  his  assas- 
sination.    Philip  Strozzi,  in  many  respects 
one  of  the  most  noble-minded  n^en  of  the 
day,  not  merely  accepted  this  excuse,  but 
vowed  that  each  of  his  sons  should  marry  a 
daughter  of  the  murderer ;  and  this  vow  the 
two  sons  religiously  fulfilled,  though  they 
had  attained  fortunes  and  dignities  in  France 
which  would  have  entitled  them  to  far  more 
brilliant  alliances.     Cosmo  de  Medicis,  the 
successor  of  Alexander,  to  whom  he  was 
very  remotely  related,  proclaimed  himself 
the  avenger  of  that  duke,  and  at  the  same 
time   deprived  his  son  of  his  inheritance! 
Charles  V.  acquiesced  in  this  robbery  of  his 
grandson,  for  whom,  in  the  very  instrument 
that  confirmed  the  youth's  inheritance,  he 
professed    the   most    unbounded   affection. 
Cardinal  Cibo,  to  whom  Cosmo  was  indebted 
for  his  throne,  was  the  very  first  person 
whom  he  sent  into  exile;  whereupon  Cibo 
accused  the  prince  of  having  attempted  to 
poison  the  son  of  Alexander.     Don  Garcias, 
the   son   of    Cosmo,   assassinated   Cardinal 
John  de  Medicis,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
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luB  own  father.  Cosmo,  who  had  never  hesi- 
tated at  any  crime  to  maintain  his  power,  ab- 
dicated, like  Charles  Y.,  in  favor  of  his  son 
Francis.  Though  it  was  the  obvious  interest 
of  Cosmo  and  Francis  to  support  the  French 
alliance,  yet  rage  at  the  protection  granted 
to  the  Strozzi  induced  them  to  become  the 
humble  slaves  of  Charles  Y.  and  Philip  II. 
Finally,  the  Strozzi,  notwithstanding  their 
dose  connection  with  the  murder  of  Alex- 
ander, were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Cath- 
erine and  her  branch  of  the  Medici  family, 
while  every  envoy  sent  by  Cosmo  to  the 
court  of  France  had  secret  orders  to  procure 
the  assassination  of  the  Strozzi. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Medicean  family, 
and  such  was  the  moral  condition  of  the  age, 
when  Catherine  was  chosen  to  be  the  wife 
of  the  second  son  of  the  King  of  France. 
Anne  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne  was  the  sister 
of  Catherine's  mother,  married  to  Alexander 
Stuart,  Duke  of  Albany,  and  brother  of 
James  III.  of  Scotland,  who  took  a  more  ac- 
tive part  in  the  politics  of  France  than  in 
those  of  his  own  country.  It  is  more  strange 
to  find  that  she  was  nearly  related  to  one 
who  became  her  great  rival  in  her  husband's 
affections,  Diana  de  Poitiers ;  the  mother  of 
Diana,  Jane  de  la  Tour  de  Boulogne,  was 
the  aunt  of  the  mother  of  Catherine. 

Catherine's  portion  consisted  of  100,000 
ducats  (£50,000)  in  gold,  to  which  Clement 
added  about  as  much  more  in  jewels  and 
precious  stones,  and  the  provinces  of  Au- 
vergne  and  Lauragnais.  She  was  little  more 
than  fourteen  when,  escorted  by  Pope  Clem- 
ent and  Duke  Alexander,  she  sailed  from 
Leghorn  for  Marseilles,  accompanied  by  the 
most  splendid  train  of  decorated  galleys  that 
had  ever  been  seen  on  the  waters  of  the 
Western  Mediterranean.  She  was  about  to 
seek  a  husband  who  was  her  senior  only  by 
a  few  days,  but  the  pope  hastened  the  mar- 
riage, being  fully  persuaded  that  Charles  Y. 
would  prevent  it  if  delay  should  ofier  him  an 
opportunity  for  interference. 

Francis  I.  rivalled  and  even  surpassed  the 
pope  in  magnificence ;  both  vied  with  each 
other  in  lavish  expenditure  on  the  ceremo- 
nial ;  the  festivities  that  followed  were  pro- 
tracted thirty-four  days.  Catherine  was 
ten  years  married  before  there  appeared  any 
probability  of  her  having  issue. 

Clement  had  been  anxious  that  his  niece 
should  marry  the  dauphin  instead  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  second  son  of  the  King 
of  France,  but  he  consented  to  accept  the 
latter.  Charles  Y.  had  previously  formed  a 
plan  for  giving  Catherine  to  Pnilibert  de 


Chalons,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  investing 
him  with  the  duchies  of  Florence  and  Ur- 
bino  in  right  of  his  wife,  to  be  held  under 
the  protection  of  thd  emperor.  This  project 
was  disconcerted  by  the  death  of  the  Pnnce 
of  Orange  in  1530,  but  Clement  and  Alex- 
ander were  both  convinced  that  the  imme- 
diate marriage  of  the  young  lady  with  a 
French  prince  could  alone  secure  the  duchy 
of  Florence  from  being  rendered  in  her  name 
a  fief  of  the  empire. 

When  Philip  Strozzi  paid  down  his  niece's 
dowry,  the  French  courtiers  exclaimed  that 
it  was  very  disproportionate  to  the  splendor 
of  the  match  she  had  made ;  he  replied  that 
they  must  be  very  ignorant  of  their  master's 
secrets,  since  they  did  not  know  that  Clem- 
ent had  promised  to  give  him  three  precious 
pearls  as  a  supplemental  dowry  ;  namely,  the 
cities  of  Genoa,  Naples,  and  Milan.  The 
death  of  Clement,  some  months  afterwards, 
disconcerted  this  scheme,  if  any  such  had 
ever  been  formed. 

When  Catherine  entered  the  French  court, 
she  found  herself  in  a  painful  condition  of  in- 
feriority. Eleanor  of  Austria,  the  haughty 
sister  of  Charles  V.,  treated  her  with  great 
disdain.  Her  aunt,  the  Duchess  of  Albany — 
Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre,  the  king's  sister 
— the  Duchesses  of  Guise,  Vendume,  and 
Etampes,  eclipsed  her  by  the  superiority  of 
their  birth  and  the  political  influence  which 
they  had  acquired  in  the  court  of  Francis  I. ; 
and  some  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  her 
contemptuously  as  the  descendant  of  Floren- 
tine grocers.  Thus  circumstanced,  Cath- 
erine sought  the  protection  of  the  Duchess 
d'Etampes,  the  all-powerful  mistress  of 
Francis  I.,  and  by  this  complaisance  secured 
the  favor  of  the  king,  who  detested  his  queen 
and  adored  his  mistress.  Catherine's  hus- 
band, Henry,  seeing  how  lightly  his  duchess 
treated  her  father-in-law's  breach  of  the  mar- 
riage vow,  resolved  to  have  a  mistress  of  his 
own,  and  he  chose  Diana  de  Poitiers  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  nearly  related  to  Cath- 
erine. 

There  is,  probably,  no  person  of  this  sin- 
gular period  about  whom  more  scandalous 
and  even  impossible  falsehoods  have  been 
related  than  Diana  of  Poitiers.  It  is  almost 
universally  asserted,  that  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen she  sacrificed  her  honor  to  Francis  I, 
in  order  to  obtain  her  father's  pardon.  A 
very  few  words  will  suffice  to  confute  this  in- 
veterate error,  which  we  find  repeated  in 
successive  French  hbtories. 

The  Sieur  de  St.  Yallier  was  condemned 
to  be  decapitated  for  his  share  in  the  treascm 
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of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon.  He  mounted 
the  scaffold,  January  16th,  1523,  and  was 
informed  that  his  life  would  be  spared  at  the 
moment  that  he  was  about  to  yield  his  head 
to  the  executioner.  Diana,  at  this  time,  was 
not  fourteen  but  more  than  twenty- three  years 
of  age,  (she  was  bom  September  3rd,  1499,) 
and  she  had  been  eight  years  married  to 
Louis  de  Brez6,  Count  de  Maulevrier,  for 
whom  the  authors  of  the  calumny  themselves 
declare  that  she  had  always  cherished  the 
most  enthusiastic  affection.  Furthermore, 
Francis  himself,  in  a  letter  which  has  been 
preserved,  declares  that  it  was  by  the  pray- 
ers of  the  Count  de  Maulevrier  that  he  was 
induced  to  spare  St.  Yallier's  life ;  and  finally, 
St.  Vallier  was  reserved  for  a  fate  worse  than 
death  itself.  The  letter  of  remission  com- 
mands that  "  he  shall  be  shut  up  in  a  cell  of 
strong  masonry,  having  no  issue,  and  only 
one  small  aperture  through  which  food  may 
be  conveyed."  This  is  not  the  kind  of  par- 
don likely  to  be  purchased  by  dishonor. 

When  Diana  of  Poitiers  became  the  mis- 
tress of  Henry  of  Orleans,  she  had  attained 
the  mature  age  of  five-and-thirty,  while  he 
was  barely  sixteen.  She  was  rivalled,  and 
many  thought  surpassed  in  beauty,  by  the 
Duchess  d  Etampes,  who  was  then  her  ju- 
nior ;  this  contrast  between  the  ages  of  the 
mistresses  of  the  father  and  son  gave  rise  to 
a  multitude  of  epigrams  and  lampoons,  none 
of  which  will  bear  translation.  The  rivalry 
of  these  ladies  in  charms  was  changed  into 
fierce  and  important  political  hostility  by  an 
event,  which,  like  almost  every  other  event 
of  the  period,  has  been  singularly  disfigured 
by  rancorous  controversy. 

When  the  Duke  Alexander  brought  Cath- 
erine to  meet  Pope  Clement  at  Leghorn,  he 
took  with  him  a  Spanish  gentleman  named 
Mont^cucuUi,  who  had  recently  quitted  the 
Imperial  service.  MontecuculH  had  made 
some  proficiency  in  the  study  of  medicine 
and  alchemy,  as  understood  in  that  age,  and 
ftB  they  were  favorite  pursuits  of  the  Medicis 
it  is  probable  that  his  proficiency  recom- 
mended him  to  their  patronage.  He  accom- 
Eanied  the  bridal  party  to  France,  but  not 
eing  received  into  the  household  of  the 
young  Duchess  of  Orleans,  he  entered  into 
the  service  of  Queen  Eleanor,  and  subse- 
quently became  esquire  to  the  dauphin.  Re- 
ports were  obscurely  circulated  that  he  was 
an  adept  at  poisoning,  and  strangely  enough 
the  only  proof  alleged  was  that  he  had 
cured  some  diseases  which  had  baffled  the 
skill  of  regular  practitioners. 

In  1636,  Charles  Y.  invaded  the  south  of 


France ;  the  king  hastened  to  meet  him  with 
all  the  forces  he  could  collect;  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Orleans  accompanied  him, 
and  witnessed  the  horrors  of  war  in  the  lo- 
cality which  had  been  the  theatre  of  their 
nuptial  festivities  three  years  before.  When 
Charles  V.  retreated  from  Provence,  the 
dauphin  returned  to  Lyons  by  the  Rhone. 
He  made  a  halt  at  Toumon,  and  though 
it  was  the  month  of  August  he  played  sev- 
eral games  of  ball,  an  amusement  to  which 
he  was  fondly  attached.  Heated  by  this  vio- 
lent exercise  he  demanded  a  drink ;  Monte- 
cuculli  brought  him  a  glass  of  iced  water ; 
the  dauphin  imprudently  drank  it  off;  he  fell 
in  a  fit,  and  died  in  less  than  an  hour.  A 
cry  was  raised  that  he  was  poisoned  by 
MontecuculH,  and  Francis  summoned  all  the 
great  nobles  of  his  kingdom,  and  all  the  for- 
eign ambassadors,  to  accompany  him  to  Ly- 
ons for  the  purpose  of  investigating  this 
charge. 

MontecuculH  was  subjected  to  the  tor- 
ture; he  endured  the  most  horrid  agonies 
before  he  would  make  any  confession,  for 
the  great  probability  is  that  he  had  nothing 
to  confess ;  at  length  his  protracted  agonies 
induced  him  to  declare  that  he  had  poisoned 
the  prince,  and  that  he  had  been  instigated  to 
the  crime  by  Charles  V.,  and  by  his  generals, 
Antony  de  L^vis  and  Ferdinand  de  Gon- 
zague.  Francis  I.  condemned  Mont6cuculli 
to  be  torn  to  death  by  four  wild  horses,  and 
denounced  Charles  Y.  in  the  face  of  Europe 
as  a  suborner  of  assassmation. 

Everybody  in  that  age  believed  that  poison 
was  freely  used  to  destroy  kings  and  princes. 
The  kings  and  princes  of  the  blood  in 
France  had  their  food  brought  to  table  in 
padlocked  boxes,  of  which  they  alone  kept  the 
duplicate  key,  and  this  extraordinary  privi- 
lege, called  "  the  right  of  the  padlock"  con- 
tinued down  to  the  time  of  Louis  XI Y.  We 
must  not  be  surprised  then  that  the  partisans 
of  the  emperor  instead  of  showing  that  a 
deep  draught  of  iced  water  taken  in  a  state 
of  profuse  perspiration  was  quite  sufficient  to 
explain  the  prince's  sudden  death  ;  they 
accepted  the  fact  of  the  poison,  and  pro- 
claimed that  MontecuculH  had  been  engaged 
to  murder  the  dauphin  by  Catherine  and  the 
Medicis.  Many  ^ave  Protestant  historians 
have  taken  up  this  calumny ;  but  it  will  not 
bear  examination.  Pope  Clement  was  dead ; 
Duke  Alexander,  Immersed  in  debauchery, 
had  broken  off  all  intercourse  with  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Orleans ;  and  Catherine  never 
had  any  intimacy  with  MontecuculH  from  the 
time  he  had  been  deeply  offended  by  her  re- 
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fusal  to  receive  bim  into  her  household.  We 
believe  that  Mont^cucolli  was  innocent,  and 
sacb  we  think  will  be  the  opinion  of  all  who 
take  an  unprejudiced  view  of  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case. 

But  we  must  at  the  same  time  disclaim 
any  share  in  that  scepticism  which  has  of 
late  become  rather  fashionable,  and  which 
rejects  all  the  anecdotes  of  the  effects  of  the 
Aqua  TofanOi  and  similar  mysterious  poisons, 
as  idle  fables.  One  of  the  most  ennnent  of 
modem  toxicologists  has  established  the  great 
probability  that  the  French  and  Italian  poi- 
soners had  discovered  means  of  concentrating 
vegetable  and  animal  poisons,  so  as  to  make 
them  as  certain  and  as  fatal  in  their  results 
as  the  most  active  of  the  mineral  agencies, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  were  far  more 
difficult  to  be  tested  and  detected.  It  was 
not  until  the  destructive  powers  of  prussic 
acid  became  known,  that  all  doubts  were 
removed  as  to  Captain  Donnellan's  being 
justly  punished  for  poisoning  Sir  Theodosius 
3oughton ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  doubts  were  sanctioned  by  the  high 
authority  of  the  celebrated  Hunter. 
'  £levation  to  the  rank  of  dauphiness  was 
to  Catherine  an  increase  of  misery.  Henry, 
brought  nearer  to  the  throne,  became  more 
completely  the  slave  of  Diana  of  Poitiers. 
La  Gfrande  Senechale,  as  Diana  was  called 
during  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,greatly  strength- 
ened her  poutical  influence  by  the  splendid 
alliances  she  made  for  her  daughters ;  the  one 
married  Robeit  de  la  Mark,  Due  de  Bouillon, 
and  Prince  de  Sedan ;  the  other  Claude  de 
Lorraine,  Due  d'Aumale.  She  was  thus 
brought  into  close  alliance  with  the  Guises, 
and  obtained  the  support  of  the  ultra-catholic 
faction^  then  the  most  powerful  party  in 
France. 

The  Duchess  d'Etampes  was  favorably 
disposed  towards  Calvin  and  the  Huguenots ; 
Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre,  openly  pro- 
fessed the  Protestant  faith ;  and  the  policy 
which  Francis  I.  adopted  towards  the  Refor- 
mation was  unintelligible  and  inconsistent. 
He  sustained  the  Protestants  of  Germany 
against  Charles  Y. ;  he  sanctioned  the  resi- 
dence of  Calvin  and  Beza  at  the  court  of 
Navarre ;  and  yet  he  issued  edicts  of  perse- 
cution against  his  Huguenot  subjects  as 
sanrainaiy  as  any  recorded  in  history. 
Catherine  had  thus  to  adopt  a  conciliatory 
course  between  two  rival  mistresses  and  two 
rival  creeds  ;  in  ihia  painful  apprenticeship 
she  learned  the  dooble-fiaced  policy  which 
was  the  characteristic  of  her  life. 

The  war  between  the  Duchess  d*£tampes 


and  La  Grand  Senechale  was  marked  by  a 
venomous  rancor,  to  which  we  know  no  par- 
allel in  the  annals  of  female  rivalry.  Diana 
was  favored  by  her  great  political  alliances^ 
the  near  prospect  of  the  throne,  which  the 
declining  health  of  Francis  I.  opened  to  her 
protector  Henry,  and  the  swelling  zeal  of  the 
Catholic  party,  then  not  unjustly  described 
as  "more  Popish  than  the  Pope  himself.'' 
On  the  other  hand,  the  frequent  indiscretions 
of  the  Huguenots  rendered  their  support  a 
source  of  weakness,  rather  than  of  strength, 
to  the  Duchess  d*Etampes;  she  had  on  her 
side  youth,  beauty,  wit,  and  the  royal  favor, 
but  the  last  depended  on  a  frail  tenure,  the 
life  of  an  old  and  sickly  king. 

In  the  war  of  words,  son^,  and  lampoons, 
the  Duchess  d'Etampes  had  a  decided  superi- 
ority. "  I  was  bom  on  the  very  day  that 
Diana  was  married,"  said  the  duchess,  and 
though  this  was  untrue,  it  was  sufficiently 
near  the  truth  to  give  point  to  the  sarcasm. 
Marot,  the  French  Sternhold,  whose  version 
of  the  Psalms  is  even  a  worse  travestie  than 
that  of  his  English  rival,  produced  several 
epigrams  on  this  subject,  believing  himself 
bound,  as  a  Huguenot,  to  support  the  Duchess 
d'Etampes.  One  of  the  best  may  be  thus 
rendered : 

*'  Diana,  Diana,  prav  listen  to  reason, 
Lay  aside  youthful  tricks,  for  youVe  quite  out  of 

season ; 
Yoar  spring  long  has  faded,  your  summer  is 

past. 
And  yoar  autumn  is  sinking  to  winter  quite 

fast." 

People  talk  in  our  days  of  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  press :  what  would  they  say  to 
the  pamphleteers  of  the  sixteenth  century  ? 
A  volume  of  Latin  poems  was  published  by 
Voute,  in  which  Diana  was  assailed  with  a 
ribald  grossness  not  exceeded  in  the  wcnrst 
epigram  of  Martial.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
allude  to  these  infamous  productions^  much 
less  to  quote  them,  without  offense.  But, 
nevertheless,  Vouto's  collection  appeared  un- 
der high  auspices ;  it  had  the  stamp  of  royal 
privilege,  was  dedicated  to  a  bishop,  and  was 
prefaced  with  a  poetical  eulogium  on  its 
merits  by  Salmo  Macenius,  first  gentleman- 
in- waiting  to  the  king.  On  the  accession  of 
Henry  II.,  the  parties  connected  with  the 
publication  of  thb  atrocious  libel,  presented 
Diana  with  the  fine  castle  and  estate  of  Che- 
nonceaux,  in  order  to  purchase  a  pardon! 
What  jury  in  the  present  day  would  give 
such  an  amount  of  damages  ? 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Catherine 
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was  at  one  time  anxious  to  occupy  a  place  in 
the  catalogue  of  royal  and  noble  authors. 
She  and  Margaret  of  France,  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Savoy,  projected  a  series  of  tales 
in  imitation  of  the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio. 
There  were  to  be  ten  contributors,  each  of 
whom  was  to  furnish  ten  stories.  Several 
circumstances,  but  especially  Catherine's  first 
pregnancy,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
project;  it  was  subsequently  taken  up  by 
Margaret  of  Navarre,  and  the  result  was 
that  amusing  collection,  the  Heptameron,  in 
which  Margaret,  with  rather  more  of  grace 
than  delicacy,  relates,  under  a  very  thin  dis- 
guise, the  various  amorous  adventures  of  her 
royal  brother,  Francis  I.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  painful  proofs  of  the  profligacy  of  the 
age  that  Margaret,  who  was  really  a  princess 
of  piety  and  virtue,  records  these  anecdotes 
of  profligacy  without  expressing  any  dis- 
approbation or  censure. 

Francis  I.  died  at  Rambouillet,  March  31st, 
1647  ;  the  dauphin  succeeded  under  the 
title  of  Henry  II.,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
Diana  of  Poitiers  ascended  the  throne  with 
him.  The  Duchess  d'Etampes  was  imme- 
diately exiled  from  court,  but  she  was  not 
deprived  of  any  of  the  estates  which  had 
been  bestowed  upon  her  by  her  royal  lover. 
She  retired  to  a  remote  chateau,  abandoned 
even  by  her  husband,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
her  life  almost  unnoticed  and  unknown.  There 
is  some  evidence  that  she  conformed  to  the 
Protestant  faith,  but  avoided  making  any 
open  profession  of  her  creed,  in  order  to 
escape  persecution. 

Catherine  was  less  happy  and  less  power- 
ful as  Queen  of  France  than  she  had  been  as 
dauphiness.  In  ten  years,  beginning  at  1543, 
she  had  ten  children  and  one  miscarriage. 
All  the  power  of  the  State  was  shared  be- 
tween Diana,  created  Duchess  of  Valentinois, 
and  the  Constable  Montmorenci,  who  had 
been  disgraced  and  exiled  in  the  preceding 
reign.  %  Worthy  old  Mezeray  waxes  quite 
eloquent  in  denouncing  the  crescents,  arrows, 
and  bows  which  were  emblazoned  on  the 
royal  carriages,  furniture,  and  even  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  in  honor  of  the  unchaste  Diana, 
and  gravely  inquires  whether  such  an  excess 
of  passion  in  a  monarch  of  thirty  for  a  mis- 
tress of  forty,  must  not  be  attributed  to  en- 
chantment ?  Catherine  acted  a  part  of  pro- 
found dissimulation ;  she  exhibited  not  merely 
complaisance,  but  pretended  to  affection  for 
Diana ;  and  she  won  the  friendship  and  con- 
fidence of  Montmorenci.  Thus  supported, 
she  was  entrusted  by  her  husband  with  the 
regency  when  he  visited  Germany,  and  was 


appointed  sole  guardian  of  his  children  in 
case  of  his  death. 

Though  the  Duchess  d'Etampes  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  world,  yet  the  remains  of 
the  rivalry  between  her  and  Diana  led  to  a 
duel,  which  holds  rather  a  conspicuous  place 
in  history.  When  the  spiteful  rivalry  between 
these  two  dames  was  at  its  highest,  the  dau- 
phin, in  revenge  for  some  sarcasm  levelled 
against  his  mistress,  declared  that  "the 
Duchess  d'Etampes  consoled  herself  for  the 
king's  sickness  in  the  arms  of  another,"  and 
he  named  Guy  Chabot,  lord  of  Jamac,  the 
husband  of  Louise  de  Pesselieu,  sister  of  the 
Duchess  d'Etampes.  To  give  probability  to 
this  incestuous  tale,  the  dauphin  produced 
one  of  his  creatures,  Ch^taigneraye,  who  said 
that  he  had  heard  Jamac  boast  of  an  intrigue 
with  his  step-mother,  Madeline  de  Puygnion, 
second  wife  of  James,  Baron  of  Jamac.  Le 
Laboreur  has  devoted  seventeen  folio  pages 
to  the  investigation  of  these  worthless  scan- 
dals, and  more  than  hints  that  both  charges 
were  well  founded.  It  is,  however,  just  to 
state  that  the  abb6  rests  his  belief  more  on 
the  horrible  profligacy  that  distinguished  this 
disgraceful  age  than  on  any  tangible  evidence, 
Jamac  not  only  denied  the  charges  but  gave 
Ch^taigneraye  the  lie  before  the  whole  court, 
and  added  other  insults  which  could  only  be 
eflFaced  with  blood.  Francis  I.  refused  to 
permit  the  duel,  which  both  parties  earnestly 
desired  ;  one  of  the  first  measures  of  Henry 
II.,  after  his  accession,  was  to  sanction  the 
combat.  Jamac  was  enfeebled  by  a  recent 
fever,  and  this  rendered  Ch^taigneraye  less 
cautious  than  he  otherwise  would  have  been. 
Jamac  stmck  his  rival  on  the  back  of  the 
knee,  and  cut  through  the  tendon — ^in  fact, 
hamstmng  his  rival ;  hence  "  Jamac's  blow" 
(le  coup  de  Jamac)  has  passed  into  a  proverb. 
Ch&taigneraye  refused  to  beg  his  life,  and 
Jamac  passed  his  sword  through  his  body. 
Henry  was  so  affected  by  this  result,  that  he 
vowed  never  to  allow  another  duel  during  his 
reign. 

The  accession  of  Henry  II.  did  not  put  an 
end  to  the  war  of  lampoons  waged  against 
his  mistress;  but  her  assailants  weregreaUy 
improved  in  decency  and  temper.  We  shall 
give  one  of  the  quotations  in  the  original,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  preserve  the  pun,  which 
constitutes  its  entire  point,  in  a  translation : 

"  Sire,  si  vons  laissez  comma  Charles  desire, 
Com  me  Diane  vent,  par  trop  vous  gouvemer, 
Foudre,  petrir,  mollir,  refondre,  ratoamer 
Sire  vous  n'etes  plus,  vous  n'etes  plusque  Cxre.** 
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Catherine  made  one  clever  effort  to  withdraw 
her  husband  from  the  influence  of  the  Duch- 
ess of  Yalentinois.  Having  learned,  through 
her  spies,  that  Diana,  who  was  a  little  un- 
well, had  asked  the  king  to  remove  to  St. 
Oermains  until  she  would  be  prepared  to  re- 
ceive his  visits,  Catherine  prepared  a  ballet 
for  the  amusement  of  her  husband,  in  which 
six  jovna  ladies  danced,  and  sung  stanzas 
composed  for  the  occasion.  These  ladies 
were  Madame  Elizabeth  of  France,  after- 
wards the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Spain,  then 
only  nine  years  of  age ;  her  sister,  Madame 
Claudine,  who  was  a  year  younger;  Mary 
Stuart,  the  unhappy  Queen  of  Scots,  then 
entering  on  her  teens ;  Miss  Lewiston,  of  the 
same  age,  Mary's  lady  of  honor ;  and  two 
ladies  oi  riper  charms.  Miss  Fleming,  a  near 
relative  of  Catherine's  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  and  Clarissa  Strozzi,  the  cousin  of 
Catherine  herself.  Miss  Fleming  was  deemed 
the  most  beautiful  blonde  of  the  age  ;  Claris- 
sa Strozzi  was  an  ftalian  brunette,  deemed 
unrivalled  in  her  peculiar  style  of  beauty. 
It  was  certain  that  the  king  must  give  his 
heart  to  one  or  the  other;  he  yielded  to  the 
charms  of  the  fair  Fleming.  The  new  mis- 
tress presented  Henry  with  a  son,  subse- 
quently known  in  history  as  Henry  de  Valois, 
Count  d'An£^oul6me,  grand  prior  of  France ; 
but — the  influence  of  Diana  was  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  weakened.  She  pardoned 
the  infidelities  of  her  royal  lover,  as  Madame 
de  PoDopadour  in  a  later  age  did  those  of 
Louis  XY,,  and  history  shows  that  in  both 
cases  the  ladies  greatly  strengthened  their 
political  influence  by  their  complaisance. 

Catherine  was  sadly  perplexed  by  this  un- 
expected result.  In  accordance  with  the 
ipirit  of  her  age,  she  attributed  it  to  the  in- 
nuence  of  spells,  conjurations,  and  magic, 
secretly  wastmg  much  time  and  not  a  little 
money  in  the  attempt  to  devise  a  counter- 
charm.  What  may  more  reasonably  sur- 
{rise  us  is  that  the  same  theory  was  adopted 
y  an  historian  so  eminent  as  the  President 
de  Thou,  and  by  so  acute  an  inquirer  as  Ni- 
colas Pasquier,  who  very  gravely  records  the 
following  explanation  of  the  matter : 

"The  lady,"  he  says,  "who  inspired  with 
such  strange  passion  Henry  11.,  ruled  over  him  by 
force  of  a  ring  which  she  gave  him,  and  which  he 
wore  on  his  linger.  Once  when  the  king  was 
sick,  the  Dachess  de  Nemours,  from  whose  own 
lips  I  heard  the  story,  paid  him  a  visit,  and  as  she 
had  been  requested  by  the  queen,  drew  the  ring 
from  off  his  finger.  As  she  went  out  with  the 
ring,  the  king  gave  orders  that  no  person  what- 
ever sboidd  be  admitted  to  his  chamber.    The 


lady  (Diana)  presented  herself  twice,  but  was  re- 
fused admission.  Suspecting  that  some  alteration 
had  taken  place,  she  came  a  third  time,  and 
though  repulsed  by  the  attendants  forced  her  way 
into  tlie  room,  olie  immediately  went  up  to  the 
side  of  the  bed,  examined  the  king's  band,  and 
missing  the  ring,  asked  him  what  be  had  done 
with  it  ?  He  told  her  that  the  Duchess  de  Ne- 
mours had  taken  it  away.  She  then  sent  one  of 
the  oflicers  to  demand  the  ring  from  the  duchess 
in  the  king's  name,  and  when  it  was  brought  to 
her  she  replaced  it  on  his  finger." 

From  Pasquier's  high  character,  we  may 
readily  believe  that  the  Duchess  de  Nemours 
actually  told  him  this  story  ;  there  is  indeed 
nothing  improbable  in  the  anecdote  itself, 
and  if  it  occurred  in  our  day,  no  one  would 
dream  of  adducing  it  as  an  evidence  of  ma- 
gic. Brantome  says,  "  Diana  was  not  only 
very  handsome  but  very  clever ;"  and  this 
double  charm  gives  a  better  explanation  of 
her  influence  than  the  spell  of  a  magical  ring 
or  waxen  image. 

Far  the  deepest  stain  on  the  character  of 
the  Duchess  de  Valentinois  is  the  active  part 
she  took  in  urging  Henry  to  persevere  in  his 
barbarous  persecution  of  the  Huguenots. 
Bigotry  was  not  her  only  motive ;  she  had 
obtained  a  grant  of  all  the  goods  and  chattels 
that  should  be  forfeited  for  heresy,  and  ava- 
rice prompted  her  to  multiply  the  number  of 
victims.  Diabolical  invention  was  taxed  to 
increase  the  pains  of  death.  The  wretched 
Huguenots  were  suspended  by  the  waist  in 
chains  over  slow  fires,  they  were  lowered  unto 
these  and  drawn  up  again  alive,  and  this  pro- 
cess of  lingering  torment  was  often  continued 
for  two  or  three  hours.  The  great  body  of 
the  secular  clergy  of  France,  and  several  of 
the  regulars,  protested  against  this  barbarity, 
and  it  is  as  severely  reprobated  by  Roman 
Catholic  as  by  Protestant  historians.  At 
length  the  parliament  of  Paris  interfered  to 
check  these  cruelties ;  a  day  was  appointed 
for  taking  into  consideration  the  propriety  of 
mitigating  the  penalties  denounced  against 
heretics,  and  the  king,  who  had  secretly  got 
notice  of  what  was  intended,  unexpectedly 
presented  himself  to  witness  the  debate. 

Imperfect  as  was  its  constitution,  there  are 
few  deliberative  bodies  whose  records  offer 
so  many  examples  of  public  spirit  and  noble 
independence  as  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
Undismayed  by  the  presence,  the  frowns, 
and  the  visible  indignation  of  the  king,  the 
partisans  of  toleration  maintained  their  opin- 
ions with  vigor.  They  declared  that  the 
points  at  issue  between  the  Reformers  and 
the  Papacy  ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  de- 
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cision  of  a  general  council,  and  that  all  edicts 
of  persecution  ought  to  be  suspended  until 
this  tribunal  had  pronounced  its  opinion. 
Anne  du  Bourg,  son  of  the  cliancellor  of  that 
name,  was  the  most  conspicuous  of  those 
bold  councillors,  but  his  opinions  were  ap- 
proved by  the  majority  of  the  assembly.  The 
king  heard  the  debate  to  the  end.  When  it 
was  concluded,  he  ordered  the  clerk  to  bring 
him  the  record  of  the  proceedings,  and  then 
ordered  that  the  advocates  of  toleration 
should  be  taken  into  custody  as  notorious 
heretics.  Du  Bourg  and  M.  du  Faut  were 
arrested  on  the  spot ;  the  president  Ran^on- 
net  and  five  more  were  seized  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  but  the  president  Du  Ferrier,  and 
three  other  councillors,  contrived  to  make 
their  escape.  The  king  publicly  declared 
that  he  would  show  no  mercy  to  any  of  these 
men,  and  that  he  would  superintend  the 
burning  of  Du  Bourg  in  person. 

The  fate  of  these  men  would  have  been 
sealed,  but  for  the  accident  which  deprived 
Henry  of  life  three  weeks  after  their  arrest. 
Carousals  and  tournays  were  prepared  to 
celebrate  with  unrivalled  magnificence  what 
proved  to  be  the  most  unfortunate  of  all 
marriages,  that  of  Madame  Elizabeth  of 
France,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Catherine, 
with  Philip  n.  of  Spain.  A  tragedy  at  its 
commencement  heralded  the  sad  tragedy  of 
Don  Carlos,  in  which  it  ended.  Lists  were 
erected  along  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  extend- 
ing from  the  old  palace  of  the  Toumelles,  to 
the  prison  of  the  Bastile,  and  the  jousUngs 
continued  for  three  days  together.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  third  day,  Henry  entered  the 
lists,  wearing  the  colors  of  the  Duchess  de 
Yalentinois — that  is  to  say,  black  and  white  ; 
for,  notwithstanding  her  position  as  a  royal 
favorite,  Diana  had  never  laid  aside  the 
mourning  which  she  wore  for  her  husband. 
After  having  broken  several  lances  with  dif- 
ferent noblemen,  he  at  last  challenged  the 
Count  de  Montgomery,  a  captain  of  his 
ffuards,  to  run  him  a  course  with  open  visor. 
Montgomery  endeavored  to  excuse  himself, 
but  the  king  persisted,  and  the  champions 
took  their  place  in  the  lists.  They  met  in 
full  career.  Montgomery's  lance  broke  against 
the  king's  breastplate,  but  the  truncheon 
springing  up  as  it  snapped,  pierced  the  king's 
skull  a  little  above  the  right  eye.  Henry 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  though  he  survived 
about  ten  days,  he  never  recovered  his  senses 
or  the  powers  of  speech.  He  died  July 
10th.  1659. 

Diana  of  Poitiers  was  well  aware  of  the 
great  change  which  this  melancholy  event 


would  make  in  her  position,  even  while  Henry 
was  alive.  Gaspard  de  Saulx — afterwards 
known  as  Marshal  de  Tavannes — had  offered 
Catherine  to  cut  off  the  nose  of  the  Duchess 
de  Yalentinois,  an  offer  which  would  have 
endangered  his  head,  had  not  the  Guises  in- 
terfered to  procure  his  pardon.  So  soon  as 
the  king's  state  was  known  to  be  hopeless, 
an  officer  was  sent  to  Diana,  commanding 
her  to  resign  all  the  rich  jewels  and  furniture 
which  she  nad  received  from  her  royal  lover. 
"  What,  then,  is  the  king  dead  ?"  asld  she. 
"  No,  madam,"  replied  the  messenger,  "  but 
he  cannot  long  survive."  "  Go  back,"  said 
she,  proudly,  "  to  those  who  sent  you ;  let 
my  enemies  know,  that  while  the  king  retains 
one  spark  of  life  I  fear  them  not,  and  will 
yield  them  no  obedience.  My  courage  is  un- 
conquered  and  unconquerable.  When  he 
dies  I  have  no  wish  to  survive  him ;  and 
every  insult  they  offer  me  will  only  serve  to 
divert  my  incurable  grief  for  so  sad  a  loss. 
Go  then,  tell  my  enemies  that  whether  the 
king  lives  or  not,  I  scorn  and  I  defy  them." 

Bran  tome — the  most  amusing  gossip  of 
gallantry  and  chivalry — after  recording  the 
speech,  deems  it  necessary  to  make  a  formal 
apology  for  Diana's  surviving  the  king.  He 
declares  that  she  showed  true  heroism  in 
living  to  prove  to  her  enemies  that  her  spirit 
and  courage  were  unbroken.  On  the  very 
day  of  Henry's  death  the  duchess  was  de- 
prived of  her  jewels,  exiled  from  court,  and, 
subsequently,  compelled  to  resign  her  fine 
castle  of  Chenonceaux  to  Catherine,  receiv- 
ing in  exchange  the  far  inferior  mansion  of 
Chaumont,  between  Blois  and  Amboise.  At 
the  time  of  Henry's  death  Diana  was  enter- 
ing on  her  60th  year,  and  she  survived  him 
nearly  six  years.  Brantome  says  of  her, 
"  I  saw  this  lady  six  months  before  she  died, 
still  so  beautiful,  that  I  know  of  no  heart  so 
stony  as  not  to  be  moved  by  her  charms. 
Moreover,  some  time  before  that  she  had 
broken  her  leg  on  the  pavement  of  Orleans, 
as  she  rode  through,  sitting  as  erect,  and 
managing  her  steed  as  dextrously  as  she 
had  ever  done;  but  her  horse  slipped  and 
fell  under  her.  It  might  have  been  thought 
that  such  a  fracture,  and  the  consequent  pain 
and  suffering,  would  have  changed  her  hand- 
some countenance,  but  such  was  not  the 
case ;  on  the  contrary,  her  beauty,  her  grace, 
her  majesty,  and  her  lovely >  appearance, 
were  equal  to  those  of  her  best  days.  I  es- 
pecially remarked  the  extreme  fairness  of  her 
complexion,  though  she  never  used  any 
paint ;  but  it  was  reported,  that  every  mom- 
mg  she  took  a  draught  composed  of  potable 
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gold  and  some  other  drugs,  with  which  I  am 
not  so  well  acquainted  as  good  physicians 
and  learned  apothecaries.  I  believe  that  if 
this  lady  had  lived  to  be  a  hundred  years  of 
age  she  would  never  have  grown  old,  so  per- 
fect was  her  visage,  so  complete  all  the  parts 
of  her  figure,  so  healthy  her  temperament, 
and  so  excellent  her  habits  of  life.  Pity  it 
was  that  earth  ever  covered  so  fair  a  form." 
Catherine  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  incon- 
solable for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  but  her 
demonstrations  of  grief  were  so  ostentatious 
that  the  world  more  than  doubted  their  sin- 
cerity. According  to  the  fashion  of  the  age 
she  assumed  a  symbolic  device,  significant  of 
her  feelings,  when  she  went  into  mourning. 
It  was  a  mountain  of  quick-lime  on  which 
drops  of  rain  were  falling,  with  the  motto—- 


« Ardorem  extienta  testantor  vivere  flamma.'' 

"  They  (rain  drops,  emblematic  of  tears) 
show  that  the  heat  (of  love)  lives,  though 
the  flame  be  extinct,''  for  water  poured  upon 
lime  produces  heat  without  flame. 

Hitherto  Catherine — excluded  from  all 
participation  in  power — could  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  had  a  political  existence.  The 
death  of  Henry  opened  to  her  a  new  career^ 
which  we  shall  examine  at  a  future  opportu- 
nity, and  shall  only  add  here  that  Catherine's 
administration  of  the  government  in  the  name 
of  her  sons  has  been  long  misrepresented 
and  mbunderstood,  chiefly  because  sufficient 
attention  was  not  paid  to  the  antecedents  of 
her  previous  history. 


■♦♦• 
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THE    WINDING-SHEET 

A    LEGEND. 
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« 


A  MOTHER  was  blest  in  a  son, 

Beloved  and  lovely  was  he ; 
The  affection  of  all  he  had  won 

That  e'er  chanced  tiie  sweet  child  to  see. 

But  sickness  all  suddenlv  came, 
The  mother  she  tremUed  for  fear ; 

He  died,  and  an  ansel  became, 
For  to  God,  too,  her  darling  was  dear. 

Now  twilight  the  garden  bedims. 
Where  oft  had  the  gentie  child  played ; 

Or  sung  to  his  mother  sweet  hymns. 
As  together  they  lovingly  s^yed. 

The  mother's  heart  well  nigh  had  burst ; 

She  wept  till  she  scarcely  could  see ; 
When,  to  soothe  the  deep  gnef  that  she  nursed. 

Came  at  night  the  sweet  child  to  her  knee. 

He  was  clad  in  a  snowy-white  shroud, 
A  wreath  round  his  bright  golden  hair ; 

As  erewhile,  with  sad  wailings  and  loud, 
By  mourners  borne  forth  on  his  bier. 

**  Oh,  mother  1  whom  death  but  endears, 
Disturb  not  my  slumbers,**  he  said; 

<*  My  shroud  is  all  wet  with  your  tears, 
The  tears  you  unceasingly  shedl" 

The  mother,  awe-struck,  from  that  hour 
Dried  the  fiist-fidling  tears  from  her  eyes ; 

At  night  came  the  child — and  he  bore 
A  tcffch  like  a  star  from  the  skiesi 

"Oh,  mother  1  my  grave-clothes  are  dried. 
Since  the  hour  tl^t  thy  tears  ceased  to  flow ; 

Id  the  grave  now  at  rest  I  abide, 
Then  bear  thon  in  patience  thy  woe  T 
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From     the    Dnblis    UBlTeriity    Mic>BiB«« 


MARIA  EDGEWOBTH. 


As  friends  must  be  torn  by  Fate  from  the 
embrace  of  individuals,  and  what  was  affec- 
tion be  subdued  into  memory,  so  is  it  decreed 
that  celebrated  characters  must  pass  from 
time  to  time  from  before  the  eyes  of  the 
community  they  had  shed  a  lustre  upon, 
leaving  in  place  of  the  gladdening  influence 
of  their  presence  a  void,  occupied  only  by 
the  melancholy  satifaction  that  at  least  the 
honored  names  belong  to  its  permanent 
history. 

Maria  Edgeworth  is  no  more.  At  this 
period  of  the  month  we  have  not  time  to 
enlarge  upon  an  announcement,  which  in- 
deed is  in  itself  sure  to  arrest  public  atten- 
tion without  any  comment  of  ours.  English 
literature  claims  the  calamity  as  her  own, 
and  will  find  a  voice  wherever  its  influence 
reaches — and  where  does  it  not  reach  ? — 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  Our  part 
is  a  more  peculiar  one — a  more  painful  and 
difficult  one,  too,  than  any  mere  formal  pane- 
gyric: we  have  to  mourn  on  the  part  tf  Ire- 
land, the  loss  of  its  brightest  literary  ornament. 

In  the  brilliancy  of  her  more  extended 
works,  the  true  rounds  of  this  gifted  lady's 
fame  are  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of.  As  in  the 
case  of  a  desultory  and  inconsistent,  though 
eminent  legal  philosopher  of  our  lime,  the 
less-observed  and  humbler  achievement  of 
cheapening  knowledge,  and  bringing  that 
illustrious  guest  to  doors  she  would  not  have 
previously  condescended  to  visit,  will  form 
with  posterity  the  true  foundation  of  his 
greatness;  so,  in  estimating  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  services  to  literature,  we  ought  to 
do  what  future  generations  will  do,  and 
make  it  her  title  to  the  place  she  is  destined 
to  hold  in  public  estimation  that,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  she  it  was  who  first  brought 
the  rational  morality  and  exalted  sensibilities 
of  ipaturer  life  to  a  level  with  the  compre- 
hension of  childhood,  forestalling  the  teach* 
ing  of  schools  and  colleges  in  this  respect, 
by  the  power  of  combining  ethics  with  enter- 
tainment, suited  to  attract  the  young,  and 
teaching  the  language  of  truth  and  virtue, 
ill  its  alphabet 


That  she  was  a  highly  successful  novelist, 
when  that  field  was  less  trodden  than  it  fo 
now,  is  inferior  praise  to  this ;  and  we  have 
ever  held  that  the  lessons  of  morality,  which 
all  her  writings  aimed  at  conveying,  were 
then  most  conspicuous  and  most  conducive 
to  human  benefit  when  they  cast  off,  as  it 
were,  the  gravity  and  reserve  of  society,  and 
introduced  themselves,  in  sportive  guise,  as 
the  playthings  and  compamons  of  the  nur- 
sery. 

If  we  are  to  measure  the  importance  of 
literary  efforts  by  the  effect  they  produce, 
the  mfluencc  they  exercise,  and  the  changes 
they  work,  then,  m  other  departments  as  well 
as  this.  Miss  Edgeworth  stands  eminently  con- 
spicuous. The  tone  of  thought  and  feeling 
of  the  generation  now  already  passing  its 
maturity,  has  been  moulded  unquestionably 
to  an  appreciable  extent  on  her  educational 
works ;  but  when  we  recollect  that  to  her 
earlier  novels  Scott  confessed  himself  in- 
debted for  the  first  idea  of  illustrating  the 
character  and  scenes  of  his  own  country  by 
means  of  popular  tales,  we  shall  see  to  how 
large  an  extent  that  one  intellect  has  made  the 
world  its  debtor.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the 
circumstances  which  enhance  the  interest 
creative  talent  is  ever  invested  with,  that  it 
operates  beyond  itself,  as  it  were,  developing 
powers  ana  originating  actions  lying  with- 
out the  orbit  of  its  own  career. 

On  the  young  the  effect  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth's'  writings  was  striking.  The  wisdom 
derived  from  them  was  not,  as  Lady  Maiy 
Wortley  Montague  has  expressed  it,  the 

— "  slow  product  of  laborious  years ;" 

the  operation  was  gomg  on  every  hour ;  we 
could  see  precepts  reduced,  before  our  eyes, 
to  practice  ;  and  the  tender  mind  becoming 
vbibly  impressed  with  those  patterns  which, 
falling  within  the  gran^Br  outhne  of  Christian- 
ity, serve  to  fill  up  the  details  of  the  human 
character,  and  blend  the  whole  into  one 
chaste  and  harmonious  design.  T^thin 
many  a  btaSj  circle  we  can  imagme  the 
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event  we  are  now  recording  to  fa]l  as  a  sens- 
ible blow,  and  can  fancy  the  eye,  bent^ver 
the  favorite  page,  to  be  dimmed  with  a  tear, 
which,  dropping  on  the  familiar  words,  con- 
secrate them  from  thenceforth  a  sacred  mem- 
ory in  the  youthful  heart. 

But  we  are  straying  beyond  our  limits. 
This  distinguished  lady  has  passed  from 
amongst  us.  To  all  except  the  few  who 
enjoyed  the  inestimable  advantage  of  her 
friendship  and  acquaintance,  she  Uves  in  her 
influences  alone.  In  these,  indeed,  she  still 
survives — she  exists  for  every  one  as  long  as 
they  continue  to  peruse  her  writings  with 
delight  and  profit.  In  the  increased  power 
she  affords  to  one  class  of  self-instruction, 
and  to  another  of  disciplining  the  minds 
under  their  charge,  she  stands  beside  them 
an  ever-present  good.  Being  dead,  the 
ipeaketh. 

To  that  favored  few,  alas !  her  loss  is  less 
easily  repaired.  For  many  years  she  had,  it 
is  true,  secluded  herself  within  the  ancestral 

gloves  of  £dgeworthstown,  from  which  of 
te  she  rarely  emerged,  except  when  she 
lent  herself  to  the  affectionate  importunities 
of  members  of  her  own  immediate  family ; 
but  she  continued  to  the  last  to  keep  herself 
in  commonioa  with  the  grreat  world  without, 
by  means  of  constant  and  unrestrained  cor- 
respondence with  a  circle  of  friends,  including 
some  of  the  most  gifted  and  eminent  individ- 
uals in  Great  Britam  and  America,  statesmen 
and  philosophers  as  well  as  authors.  These 
friends  can  best  testify  to  the  justice  of 
this  encomium — 'they  can  witness  to  the  fresh- 
ness of  heart,  retamed  to  the  verge  of  ex- 
treme old  age,  and  surviving  not  only  the 
common  assaults  of  time,  but  the  attacks  of 
more  than  one  severe  domestic  bereavement. 
They  best  can  exonerate  the  writer,  when  he 
spedcs  of  the  keen  and  affectionate  sensi- 
bilities beating  as  strong  within  her  bosom 
up  to  the  supreme  hour,  as  when  they  insti- 
gated the  happiest  effusions  of  her  fancy, 
and  attracted  the  most  &rdent  admiration  of 
society.  They  know  that  not  a  feeling 
flagged — not  an  energy  failed.  Alive  to 
everything  around  her,  and  responding  to 
every  exalted  and  humane  emotion,  she 
might  be  said  to  partake  of  that  compre- 
hensive philanthropy,  the  expression  of  which 
earned  for  the  dramatist  of  old  the  plaudits 
of  assembled  Rome.  Nothing  was  foreign 
from  her  affisctions,  except  what  was  unwor- 
thy of  them ;  and  she  retained  to  the  termi- 
nation of  her  existence  that  power,  generally 
judged  to  be  the  exclusive  chantoteristic  of 


youth,  of  admitting  new  interests  into  the 
companionship  of  old  ones,  and  of  allowing 
the  heart  to  warm  for  a  cause,  or  an  indi- 
vidual, the  meridian  of  her  life  was  a  stran- 
ger to. 

It  is  fortunate  that  these  qualities  are 
known  as  they  are  by  so  many  friends  and 
connections  competent  to  give  the  world  the 
benefit  of  a  personal  narrative.  We  should 
otherwise  have  feared  lest  the  unostentatious 
humility  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  private  virtues 
should  cause  them  to  be  overlooked,  or  over- 
borne rather,  in  the  current  of  her  literary 
history. 

Nor  can  we,  in  our  editorial  capacity,  be 
suspected  of  being  influenced  by  any  undue 
bias.  In  her  views  respecting  the  relative 
publishing  claims  and  capabilities  of  England 
and  Ireland,  many  of  our  readers  are  aware 
that  she  differed  from  us  very  widely.  Her 
sentiments — dare  we  call  them  prejudices? — 
were  all  in  favor  of  the  metropolitan  centre. 
She  considered  London  the  natural  soil  of 
Irish  as  well  as  English  literary  enterprise, 
and  felt  little  interest  in  promoting  any 
local  rivalry.  Whilst,  like  Moore,  she  was 
inspired  with  a  truly  patriotic  regard  for  her 
native  land,  and,  like  him,  shed  a  lustre  upon 
it  by  the  brightness  of  her  genius — ^like  him» 
too,  she  was  an  English  writer  bom  in  Ire- 
land, and  connected  her  hterary  existence 
exclusively  with  the  sister  country. 

She  is  gone  from  amongst  us.  She  has 
done  much  good  that  the  world  knows  of — 
much  that  it  may  yet  know  of — and  much 
that  it  will  never  know  of.  Instances  will 
spring  to  many  an  affectionate  memory* 
They  throng  to  one  breast  which  mignt 
seize  the  tempting  opportunity  of  discharging 
the  burden  of  gratitude  that  weighs  upon  it. 
But  unfortunately  the  same  feelings  towards 
that  revered  friend  which  prompt  the  tongue 
to  utterance,  restrain  the  expression  of  ac- 
knowledgments that  might  have  done  vio- 
lence to  the  sensitive  delicacy  of  her  nature. 
It  more  redounds  to  the  honor  of  the  dead, 
and  profit  of  the  living,  to  have  it  known> 
that  one  of  the  last  acts  of  government 
bounty  extended  to  native  literary  merits 
was  influenced  in  no  small  degree  by  thd 
ardent  and  dianterested  eloquence  of  this 
true-hearted  Irishwoman. 

Maria  Edgeworth  is  no  moire.  This  is 
but  a  hasty  offering  cast  upon  her  hearse. 
Around  her  urn  will  twine  more  costly 
wreaths,  but  there  will  none  be  presenter 
with  truer  respect  or  more  heartfelt  devo^ 
tion. 
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A  tear  for  AM,  ami  a  cime  for  Caia. 


If 


**  Whxbk  is  thy  brother  f  Where  is  righteous  AbelT 
This  awful  question  God  asked  muroerous  Cain. 
<*  Where  is  our  brother!  Where  is  free-bom  BomxT 
This  awful  question  we  ask  murderous  France, 
Hum  darest  not  lie,  thou  darest  not  say, "  I  know 

notr 
We  know  thou  knowe8t»  and  hearen  and  hell  do 

know. 
Thou  canst  not  lie, "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  f " 
Thou  9axd»t  thou  wast,  and  hell  and  heaven  heard  it 
There  is  no  trick,  no  lie,  no  perjury  left, 
Thou  standest  at  the  bar — and  thou  art  dumb. 

Owoel   "What  hast  thou  done!    What  durst  thou 

dor 
A  voice  there  crieth — ^'tis  a  voice  of  blood — 
A  murdered  mati*$  still  warm  and  reeking  bloods- 
It  is  our  broiMer'i,  'tis  thy  brother's  bloo{ 
That  crieth  up  to  heaven  from  the  ground ; 
Tliat  crieth  with  a  voice  that  rends  the  skies, 
A  mighty  earthqnoake  voice  that  shakes  the  earth, 
A  dagjgfer  voice  that  pierceth  every  heart. 
That  cries:  Revenge!  revenge  1  revenge  1  revenge! 
My  brother  Cain,  my  — —  France  luts  murdeired 

me!" 

O  woe  unnamed  1    0  woe  too  deep  for  tears ! 
Our  brother  Rome,  beloved  Rome  is  dead  1 
So  free,  so  brave,  so  voung,  so  beautiful. 
He  flourished  but  a  oay,  and  now  is  dead ! 
The  youngest  of  his  brethren  and  our  darling. 
Our  hope,  our  flower  was  killed  while  in  the  bud. 
He  was  as  righteous  and  as  pare  as  Abel, 
And  woe  is  me !  he  met  with  Abel's  fate. 
He  loved  his  brother— just  as  Abel  did, 
He  trusted  in  him— just  as  Abel  did, 
He  ffloried  in  him— just  as  Abel  did. 
Ana  lol  his  brother  proved  a  wretch  like  Cain, 
And  hated  him  and  envied  him  like  Cain, 
And  murdered  him— ay,  ay,  he  murdered  him. 
The  Gallic  Cain,  the  righteous  Ronuui  AbeL 
O  woe,  O  crime,  O  shame  beyond  a  name  1 

O  woe!  O  woe !  insufferable  woe! 

''Our  brother  Rome  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime, 

Young  Rome  is  dead,  and  has  not  left  his  peer  I 

Who  would  not  weep  for  Rome  T  He  was  the  hope, 

The  joy,  the  pride  of  Freedom's  gallant  crew, 

His  was  the  brightest  lot  man  can  be  bom  to, 

The  fairest  prospect  oped  before  his  eye, 

A  course  of  glory  and  a  prize  of  bliss ; 

And  he  run  well,  and  he  had  reached  the  goal 

But  tor -A  brother— aOf  no,  not  a  brother, 

A  devil  in  a  brother's  form  disguised. 

Who  stopt  him  in  the  midst  of  his  career. 

And  stretched  him  here  a  lifeless,  bloodless  body. 

O  that  I  were  a  host  and  not  a  man ! 
O  thAi  1  wielded  swords  and  not  a  lyre ! 


Then  should  he  have  a  worthier  sacrifice, 

The  pious  dead ;  then  not  mere  words  and  tears, 

JSlood  should  revenge  him  on  his  murderer  I 

Be  cursed  then  with  every  witherins;  curse. 
Thou  hypocritic,  recreant  fratricide ! 
Be  cursed  from  the  earth  which  oped  her  mouth 
To  drink  the  blood— thy  murder^  brother" e  blood; 
The  Tau  or  LiBEaxr  thy  hand  haih  reared, 
Shalt  never  thrive,  shall  never  yield  thee  f  rut  t, 
But  having  stood  awhile,  an  empty  show. 
The  rootless  trunk  shall  die  ana  rot  away. 
Shall  die  and  rot  to  mud  from  whence  it  sprung, 
A  mock,  a  scorn,  a  by-word  with  all  nationsl 

But  thou  thyself,  perjurious  renegade,. 

Thou  bloody,  murderous,  infamous,  villanous  villain, 

Thou  traitorous  Ephialtes,  Judas,  Cain — 

But  yesterday  an  outlaw,  now  a  despot. 

But  yesterday  a  suppliant,  now  a  tyrant. 

But  yesterday  a  convict,  now  a  Juingman —  ^ 

Agam  thou  'ft  tumble  from  thy  dizzying  height^ 

Again  the  land  shall  rise  and  spew  thee  out^ 

Aeain  thou  It  be  a  fugitive  on  earth, 

A  Manded  vagabond  to  roam  like  Cain, 

And  every  one  that  findeth  thee  shall  spit. 

And  hurry  past  as  if  a  viper  crossed  him, 

And  pelt  thee  with  this  blasting  taunt  and  curse: 

**  Fie !    Shame  on  thee,  thou  mock-Napoleon  I 

Thou  dwarfish  imp  masked  in  a  Titan  s  name ! 

Thou  art  no  kin  of  him  whose  doak  thou  stolest» 

Hie  victor  general  of  the  first  republic. 

The  hero  on  a  hundred  battle-fields, 

Where  Freedom  gained  her  first  immortal  glories; 

Who  like  a  thundbr-storm  broke  from  the  Alps, 

And  swept  the  chaff  of  royalties  away. 

And  burst  the  Austrian  yoke  on  Italy, 

And  rocked  the  thrones  m  Berlin  and  Vienna, 

Dread  bugbear  he  of  frightened  deroot  brats. 

ffe  did  not  crouch  to  kiss  the  pontiff's  toe, 

No,  no,  he  stood  and  made  the  pontiff  crouch, 

And  set  his  foot  on  the  anointea  neck, 

A  tyrant  he,  too,  but  a  tyrant^  tyrant" 

**No,  surely,  no,  thou  art  no  Bonaparte, 

They  truly  call  thee  right  who  call  thee  'Bastard;^ 

A  cuckoo  laid  thee  in  Sie  eagle's  nest" 

**  Avaunt!  avaunt,  thou  leprous  renegade. 

Thou  living  carcass  and  thou  rotten  soul ! 

Corrapt  not  Freedom's  healthy  mountain  air 

WiUi  thy  cadaverous,  poisonous  traitor's  breath! 

Gk>  to  tlie  chief  priests  in  whose  pay  thou  art. 

Go,  Judas,  go,  and  get  th^  Judas  fee. 

The  price  of  blood,  the  thirty  silver  pieces. 

And  fifdling  headlong  and  asunder  bursting, 

Mai^st  thou,  who  livest  like  him,  like  Jttdas  dicT 

EmAMUSL  ViTALIS  SCHIXB, 

A  Swiiser,  and  former  fellow-citizen 

of  Louis  X^apoleon, 
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AUTHORSHIP   OF   JUNIUS. 


The  History  of  Junius  awd  Am  Works — Identity  of  Junius  with  a  distinguished 
living  Character — ^  Critical  Enquiry  regarding  the  Real  Author  of  the  Letters 
of  Junius — 4rc.  4rc.  ^c.    North  British  Keview. 


fWepoUiihed,  in  the  Eelectio  IfagaEine  for  Febraary,  an  elab- 
oiate  article  on  thk  sabject  fiom  the  North  Britbh  Review,  attri- 
bated  to  the  pen  of  Sir  DaTid  Brewster,  which  claimed  the  dia- 
tinetioa  of  Jonioe'  name  for  a  new  candidate,  llie  following 
brief  reply  of  the  Athenanm  eflbctnally  dispoeei  of  the  argument, 
and  will  be  rend,  by  tho»  who  recall  the  former  article,  with 
deep  inteiML — Ed.] 

An  examination  of  the  evidence  brought 
forward,  from  time  to  time,  since  1812,  in 
fayor  of  the  several  claims  of  Sackville, 
Boyd,  Francis,  Barre,  and  others,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  writer  of  Junius's  Letters ; 
with  facts  and  arguments  in  favor  of  a  new 
claimant,  Mr.  Lauchlin  Macleane.  The  re- 
view is  understood  to  have  been  written  by 
a  gentleman  whose  opinion  on  any  subject  is 
entitled  to  respectful  consideration — indeed, 
we  need  not  hesitate  to  say  by  Sir  David 
Brewster,  for  the  facts  adduced  in  respect  to 
Lauchlin  Macleane  are  conclusive  on  that 
pomt 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  sla^  the  slain,  or 
generally  to  criticise  the  critic.  We  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  a  consideration  of  the 
evidence  brought  forward  by  him  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Lauchlin  Macleane. 

Some  years  since  it  was  incidentally  men- 
tioned in  Cooke*s  "  History  of  Parties,"  and 
subsequently  confirmed  by  paragraphs  in  the 
newspapers,  that  Sir  David  Brewster,  in 
turning  over  old  family  papers,  had  stumbled 
on  evidence  all  but  conclusive  that  Mr. 
Lauchlin  Macleane  was  the  writer  of  Junius's 
Letters.  That  evidence  is  now  before  us ; 
and  we  will  at  once  submit  it  for  considera- 
tion, with  such  comment  as  suggests  itself : 

"  Upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  when  Sir  David 
Brewster  was  lookinj?  over  the  papers  of  the  late 
James  Macpheraon,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  he  found  several 
letters  addressed  to  him  with  the  signature  of  L. 
Macleane,  and  bearing  the  dates  of  1776-7,  a  few 
years  after  Junius  ceased  to  write.  *  *  One 
of  these  began  with  the  fbllowmg  sentence :  *  I 


shall  follow  yoar  advice,  my  dear  sir,  implicitly. 
The  feelings  of  the  man  are  not  fine,  but  he  roust 
be  chafed  into  sensation.'  This  and  other  simi- 
lar passages  were  shown  to  Mr.  Macpherson  of 
Belleville,  who  recollected  that  the  name  of  Mac- 
leane was  mentioned  in  Oalt'a  life  of  West,  in 
connection  with  that  of  Junius.  A  copy  of  the 
book  was  immediately  sent  for,  when  to  the  great 
surprise  of  the  parties  the  following  passage  was 
discovered ;  •  An  incident,'  says  Mr.  Gait,  *  of  a 
curious  nature  has  brought  him  (Mr.  West)  to  be^ 
party,  in  some  degree,  in  the  singular  question  re- 
specting the  mysterious  author  of  the  celebrated 
letters  of  Junius.  On  the  morning  that  the  first  of 
these  famous  invectives  appeared,  his  friend,  Gov- 
ernor Hamilton,  happened  to  call;  and  inquiring  the 
news,  Mr.  West  informed  him  of  that  bold  and 
daring  epistle.  Rin^in?  for  his  servant  at  the 
same  time,  he  desired  the  newspaper  to  be 
brought  in.  Hamilton  read  it  over  with  great  at- 
tention; and  when  he  had  done,  laid  it  on  his 
knees  in  a  manner  that  particularly  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  painter,  who  was  standing  at  his 
easel.  *  This  letter,'  said  Hamilton,  in  a  tone  of 
vehement  feeling,  *  is  by  that  d — ---d  scoundrel, 
Macleane.'  *  What  Macleane  7'  inquired  Mr. 
West  *  The  surgeon  of  Otway's  regiment ;  the 
fellow  who  attacked  me  so  violently  in  the  Phila- 
delphia newspapers  on  account  of  the  part  I  felt 
it  to  be  m^  duty  to  take  against  one  of  the  offi- 
cers. Tkis  letter  is  by  him,  I  know  these  very 
words;  I  may  well  remember  them;'  and  hie 
read  over  several  phrases  and  sentiments  which 
Macleane  employed  against  him.  Mr.  West  then 
informed  the  Governor  that  Macleane  was  in  the 
country,  and  that  he  was  personally  acquainted 
with  him.  « He  came  over,'  said  Mr.  West, '  with 
Colonel  Barr6,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to 
Lord  Shelbume,  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,)  and  is  at  present  private  secretary  to  his 
lordship.'  This  remarkable  anecdote,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  casual  discovery  of  Mac- 
leane's  letters,  induced  Sir  David  Brewster  to  en- 
ter upon  an  inquiry  foreign  to  his  own  studies, 
but  not  Without  an  interest  to  those  who  like  him- 
self were  admirers  of  the  writing  of  Junius.  In 
this  inquiry  he  has  been  engagea  for  nearly  thirty 
years;  and  Uioogh  he  does  not  pretend  to  have 
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identified  Macleane  with  JudIqi,  he  beliereB  that 
in  favor  of  ito  other  candidate  can  auch  an  amount 
of  evidence  be  produced.  Lauchlin  Macleane 
was  born  in  the  count;  of  Antrim  in  1727  m 
or  172S.  Hie  father,  John  Macleane,  was  a  non- 
juring  clergyman,  nearly  connected  with  the 
Macleanes  of  Co!l,  and  was  driven  from  Scollanil 
in  conseqiienre  of  bis  atiacliment  lu  the  eiileii 
family,  and  of  his  refusal,  alonj;  with  many  oth~ 
era,  to  pray  for  King  Geoi^  the  Firac  and  the 
royal  ramify.  This  moat  have  taken  place  pre- 
vioUB  to  nao,  for  he  married  after  ha  arrivea  in 
Ireland,  and  loolt  up  his  residence  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  near  Belfast.  lie  was  a  man  robuat  in 
stature  and  independent  in  his  principles,  and  he 
had  occasion  toexhibit  both  these qualitiea during 
his  residence  in  Scotland.  When  he  was  one 
day  coming  out  of  church,  a  quarrel  aroso  be- 
tween tiim  and  some  officers  of  the  army,  who 
had  no  doubt  been  chiding  faim  for  hie  disloyally. 
After  some  aliercaiion,  theytold  him  ihal  nothing 
but  his  coat  prevented  them  from  giving  him  a 
good  beating.  Macleane  immediately  threw  ofl' 
his  coat,  exclaiming,  'Lie  you  llure,I}wimty,  and 
MaeUane  aitl  do  for  hinuflj,'  and  eave  the  ot&cera 
B  sound  drubbing.  *  *  Thus  driven  from  the 
bouse  of  his  father,  and  forced  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  a  sister  land,  an  ardent  mind  like  that  of  John 
Macleane  must  have  cherished  strong  feelings  of 
dialihe  and  even  hatred  against  the  dominant 
party  by  whom  he  was  persecuted ;  and  in  the 
legacy  of  revenge  which  he  doubtless  bequeathed 
to  his  Bon,  we  see  the  origin,  if  he  were  Juniua, 
of  that  unconquerable  liaired  of  Scotland  and  the 
Scotch  which  rankled  in  his  breast.  In  no  otlier 
candidate  for  the  mask  of  Junius  can  we  find 
such  powerful  reasans  for  his  bitter  and  never- 
ending  anathemas  against  our  country.  Mr. 
Macleane  does  not  seem  to  have  remained  in  the 
Chivch,  for  we  find  him  characterized  as  a  gen< 
tleman  of  small  fortune." 

Here  there  are  many  statements  which  we 
ehall  question  hereafter;  but,  for  the  present, 
we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  parentage  of, 
and  the  "legacy"  bequeathed  to  Macleane, 

It  is  always  with  reluctance  that  we  call 
in  question  the  statements  of  a  writer  who 
has  devoted  time  and  attention  to  his  sub- 
ject ;  and  in  this  instance  Sir  David,  we  arc 
told,  has  been  engaged  in  the  inquiry  "for 
nearly  thirty  yeara!"  Well,  then,  let  us 
admit  that  it  is  something  like  thirty  years  to 
thirty  hours — or,  in  sporting-phrase,  "Lom- 
bard street  to  a  China  orange" — in  favor  of 
the  writer  against  the  critic.  Still  we  must 
believe  tliat  there  are  grave  errors  in  this  pre- 
liminary statement — imp  I'obabihtJes  certainly. 
Why  should  this  stout  old  nonjuror  select,  of 
aU  places  in  the  world,  the  North  of  Ireland 
for  his  retreat?  unless,  indeed,  the  fighting 
propensities  were  stronger  in  him  than  the 

E reaching.  A  poor  Highland  parson  might 
ave  been  tempted  by  hopes  of  patronage 
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and  profit,  but  certainly  the  North  of  Ireland 
was  not  a  place  to  be  chosen  as  a  peaceful 
retreat  by  a  persecuted  Jacobite.  Why, 
again,  should  this  emigrant  for  conscience' 
sake  disfrock  himself,  as  Sir  David  Brewster 
suggests,  so  soon  as  he  had  reached  his  se- 
lected country?  It  would  have  been,  "lie 
you  there  Divinity  !"  without  pretext  or  apol- 
ogy. He  might  have  done  the  same  thing 
and  passed  in  quiet  for  "a  gentleman  of 
small  fortune"  in  his  own  wild,  barren  birth- 
place. 

The  truth  we  take  to  be  this— Sir  DaTid 
has  "  rolled  two  single  gentlemen  into  one." 
According  to  contemporary  biography,  or  au- 
tobiography— to  papers  and  paragraphs  circu- 
lated at  the  time,  and  forced  from  Macleane 
and  his  friends  by  the  libels  of  bis  personal  and 
political  enemies,  who  accused  him  of  being 
blood  relation  to  Macleane  the  highwayman, 

J  which,  by  the  bye,  their  statements  do  not 
isprove) — bis  c^anrffather  was  a  second  aott 
of  the  family  of  Coll.  According  to  the 
more  circumstantial  account  of  the  "  Sene- 
ache,"  he  was  a  descendant  of  that  family 
somewhatfurtherremoved.  Authorities  differ 
as  to  the  early  pursuits  of  the  grandfather. 
He  was,  we  believe,  originally  in  the  army; 
but  all  agree  that  he  subsequently  entered 
the  church,  and  settled  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land soon  after  the  revolution  of  1668  ;  was 
chaplain  to  Lord  Masaareene,  held  a  living  in 
Antrim  and  the  prebend  of  Roferchen.  lie 
was  twice  married ;  and  by  his  second  wife 
had  three  sons,  John,  James,  and  Clotwor- 
thy,  named  after  his  patron.  John,  the  eld- 
est son,  in  due  course  married  Elizabeth 
Mathews,  daughter  of  the  rector  of  Bally- 
mony,  and  had  three  sous,  of  whom  our 
Laughlin  or  Lachtin  was  the  eldest.  This 
difference  of  forty  or  more  years  in  the  re- 
moval, and  the  introduction  of  another  gen- 
eration, help  to  explain  away  some  otherwise 
perplexing  diJGculties.  But  what  then  be- 
liomes  of  "  the  legacy,"  of  that  "uncon- 
<iuerable  hatred  of  Scotland  and  the  Scotch" 
which  rankled  in  the  breast  of  Junius,  and 
which,  for  the  first  lime,  we  are  told,  is  sat- 
isfactorily explained  in  the  case  of  Macleane, 
by  the  persecution  of  his  father?  His  fa- 
ther, so  far  as  we  know,  never  set  foot  in 
Scotland  ;  and  even  his  grandfather  bad  left 
there  some  quarter  or  half  a  century  before 
the  persecution  alluded  to  commenced. 

Having  thus  settled  the  genealogy  and 
"the  legacy,"  we  come  now  to  the  hero 
himself: 

"Laucbljn,  liis  second  son,  [his  gtandaon,  as 
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we  have  shown,]  was  sent,  in  1745  or  1746,  from  to  know  is  the  value  of  the  determinate — the 

a  school  near  Belfast  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  proofs  of  the  facts  on  which  the  whole  argu- 

where  he  became  acquaintecf  with  Burke  and  j^^j^^  jg  ^o  rest.     For  the  present  we  must 

a'^mS^ci?e^\'^^^^^  ---,-  -P-^'  ^^  -^o-  Sir  David  to 

he  was  introduced  bv  Goldsmith  to  the  Medical  P^^x^^^- 

Society,  of  which  he  became  a  member."  „,:,    ,     .     ,«,/,,  ^         ,  «, 

**  Early  m  1761  General  Monckton  was  ap- 

Here  mistakes  are  obvious.  Macleane  pointed  governor  of  New  York,  and  in  December 
could  not  have  been  introduced  by  Gold-  ^^  the  «ime  year  he  left  that  city  with  a  strong 
wuiu  uuw  i«»Tc  u^cu  mwwwuuc^  Mj  ^v»»*  force  for  the  reduction  of  Marunique.  Otway's 
snuth  to  the  Medical  Society  of  ll*dmburgh  regiment  was  part  of  the  eleven  battalions  which 
in  1766,  because  Goldsmith  had  left  Edrn-  went  from  New  York  for  this  purpose,  and  Mac- 
burgh  two  years  before.  The  dates  of  his  leane  accompanied  the  ffeneral  as  nis  private  sec- 
letters  prove  that  he  was  at  Leyden  in  April,  retary.  The  English  fleet  rendezvoused  at  Bar- 
1754.  This,  we  presume,  is  a  typographical  *>adoes,  came  before  Martinique  on  the  7th  Janu- 
error;  and  indeed  the  paper  is  printed  so  ary.  n62,  and  obtained  possession  of  i^^^ 

^»*^iJo.i«.  ♦Uof  «^  «i-o«5  f^o»  ♦!.  «»;«foir«  February.    After  the  reduction  of  the  French 

carelessly  that  we  always  fear  to  mistake  ^^3^  j/^j^  j^,^^^^  ^^  ^j^^          ^^  j^^^  ^^.^^ 

mere  pnnter  s  blunders  for  substantive  and  followed  it,  the  regiments  to  which  Barre  and 

grave  errors  bv  the  writer ;   and  yet  the  Macleane  belonged  were  disbanded.     We  have 

substantive  ana  grave  errors  of  the  writer  not  been  able  to  obtain  much  information  about 

make  it  a  question  whether  we  are  quite  jus-  Macleane  after  the  taking  of  Martinique.    He 

tified  in  thus  letting  him  escape  at  the  ex-  ®^"™^  ^°  ^*^®  settled  in  Philadelphia  as  a  physi- 

pense  of  the  printer?  ^»^'  *"^  ^  ^^'^^.^  ^®|5^»"5Vi^'''  ^""^  '!?°'*'  ^?*i?- 

Tu^  «•«  «^«  4^\A  ♦!,«♦  ^  gentleman    in   Philadelphia    mentions   *  Dr. 

We  are  now  told  that—  Laujfhlin  Macleane  and  his  lady  as  acquainUnces 

"After  completing  his  medical  course,  he  oh-  f/  his  grandfather,  and  visitors  at  his  house  some- 

tained  the  degree  o?  M.D.  on  the  6th  August,  ^'^^^f^^^"  V^^  *n°^  ^^i^*  •  Vi      jThe  lat- 

1766 ;  and  someUme  after  this  he  entered  the  ar-  Jj«"  C^*"'  Macleane)  rarely  missed  a  day,  when 


were  fitted  out^  1767  or  1768 ;  but  we  know  [^*?f  ^^^^^^^  great  medical  reputation,  followed 

[We  do  not  know]  that  he  accompanied  the  cele-  ^y  '^  common  attendant,  envy,  from  the  less  for- 

brated  expedition  in  1769,  when  Wolfe  fell  on  the  "»^^  «>^  ^is  brethren.    *    •    In  1766,  Mac- 

heights  of  Abraham,  and  the  command  of  the  *«"^®  ^^^  ^0^'  ^^^  Pointer,  at  Pans." 

British  troops  devolved  upon  Brigadier-General  _            i.  ^     j  1                   1        ^ 

Townsbend.    Major  Barre  and  his  countryman  ^^w,  not  to  delay  or  perplex  the  argu- 

Macleane  shared  in  the  dangers  and  honors  of  ment  by  asking  questions  however  pertment — 

that  eventful  day.    *    *    *    Brigadier-General  not  even  to  comment  on  such  extraordinary 

Townsbend  was  unpopular  in  the  army,  and  par-  opinions  as  that  no  friend  of  Wolfe's,  in  a 

ticnlariy  obnoxious  to  Barre  and  Macleane,  and  whole  discontented  army,  could  have  written 

Sf^v^'^'iJIf"'^'/^  ^''^^®-  o  *  J,..*. JT^-*^  a  pamphlet  against  Townsbend  save  either 

by  this  ipelfish  and  ungenerous  conduct, the  friends  xr^„\^S^    ^,    n„««A     -uu^     u    m         i.     j 

of  Wolfe,  and  who  could  they  be  but  Barre  or  Macleane    or  Barre,   although   Townsbend 

Macleane,  drew  up  and  pubUshed,  in  1760,  the  nimself  accused  and  challenged  another  man 

celebrated  letter  to  a  Briffadier-General,  already  lor  havmg  written  it  or  got  it  written— no, 

mentioned,  which  so  clearly  resembles  in  its  tern-  nor  to  correct  obvious  and  palpable  errors — 

per  and  style,  and  sentiments,  the  letters  of  Ju-  let   us  assume  the  above  statement  to  be 

nius.      If  Junius,  therefore,  wrote  this  letter,  all  true ;  and  then  consider,  where  was  the  in- 

the  arguments  of  Mr.  Britton  in  favor  of  Barry's  Nerval  of  "some  years,"  between  1761  and 

SXaV^STbi^^^^^^^^       Srha^:  i;««.'  ^^^  ?^-^--  p-^^^^  -  - 

proved  that  Barre  could  not  be  Junius,  it  follows  pbysician  at  PhUadelphia,  excitmg  the  envy 
that,  under  these  assumptions,  Macleane  is  enti-  of  the  profession,  and  enabling  Mrs.  Mac- 
tied  to  that  distinction.  This  conclusion  we  may  leane  to  pay  her  daily  respects  to  **  my 
fairly  corroborate  by  a  reference  to  one  of  the  mis-  grandmother,"  according  to  the  memoirs  of 
cellaneous  letters  signed  A  Faithful  Monitor,  and  the  Pennsylvanian  ? — or,  according  to  Sir  Da- 

^T^^^^u-^l'u'''''*!?''.'?^^^';'^'^"?*'"®^^^^^^^  vid,  within  even  narrower  limite— that  is, 

evidence  that  he  wrote  it.    But  as  it  is  possible,  u«*«r«^«  ♦v^^  ««««^  ^r  ^^7Qn       j  -itraa     u 

and  to  a  certain  degree  probable,  thatTmay  ^^^^^°  the  peace  of  1762  and  1766  when 

prove  genuine,  we  are  enUUed  to  add  this  indeter-  ^^^y  ^^^  ^!°^  ^  ^*™- . 

minate  quantity  to  our  argument"  Time,  as  the  reader  will  observe,  is  an  im- 

eortant  element  in  these  calcuktions,  yet  Sir 

^  ^avid  must  bate  us  a  year  or  two  even  of 

this  indeterminate  quantity;  what  we  want  this  limited  interval;  for  it  was  in  1766,  not 
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in  1766,  that  Barry  met  Macleane  in  Paris; 
and  we  know,  from  the  Parliamentary  His- 
tory, that  Dr.  Musgrave  met  him  there  in 
1764 — and,  from  Macleane's  own  statement 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  went  to 
Paris  m  April  of  that  year.  The  interval  is 
thus  reduced  to  an  interval  of  "some 
months,''  rather  than  of  "  some  years" — da- 
ring which  he  made  a  fortune  in  Martinique, 
invested  it  in  Grenada,  returned  to  England, 
and  visited  Paris.  "Not  able  to  obtam 
much  information  about  Macleane  after  the 
taking  of  Martinique  !'*  Why,  if  Sir  David 
would  ensure  us  but  a  tythe  of  the  fame 
which  he  has  so  justly  won  for  the  least  of 
his  discoveries,  we  would  make  out  for  him 
a  diary  of  Macleane's  scrambling,  scheming, 
intriguing,  gambling  existence,  from  the  hour 
when  he  embarked  from  Martinique  to  the 
day  on  which  he  perished  on  board  the 
Swallow. 

But  the  whole  story,  including  the  services 
under  Wolfe,  and  all  the  prolific  assumptions 
which  follow,  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  para- 
graph ;  for  we  can  state,  on  the  authonty  of 
official  records,  that  Lauchlin  Macleane  was 
never  surgeon  of  Otway's  regiment;  that 
Thomas  Williams  was  appointed  surgeon  to 
the  regiment  on  the  22d  of  March,  1747,  and 
held  the  appointment  until  the  1st  of  June, 
1762,  when  he  was  superseded  by  George 
Hugonen ;  further,  that  there  was  no  officer 
of  that  name  in  the  Thirty-fifth,  or  any  other 
regiment,  either  in  the  year  1767  or  1768. 

What  now  becomes  of  the  assertion  of 
Governor  Hamilton,  that  the  letters  of  Junius 
were  certainly  written  by  that  "  d — d  scoun- 
drel," "  the  surgeon  of  Otway's  regiment  ?" 
What  is  to  become  of  the  letter  to  a  Briga- 
dier-general— of  the  hatred  to  Townshend  as 
a  stimulating  power — and  of  one-half  of  the 
other  personal  feelings  which,  like  "  the  leg- 
acy," serve,  we  are  told,  to  identify  Mac- 
leane as  Junius?  If  the  identity  of  the 
pamphleteer  and  Junius  be  proved — if  the 
pamphlet-writer  must  have  served  under 
Wolfe  at  Quebec — and  if,  as  Sir  David  inti- 
mates, the  pamphlet  must  have  been  written 
either  by  Barre  or  Macleane,  we  think  Mr. 
Brit  ton  may  reverse  the  conclusion  at  which 
Sir  David  arrives,  and  fairly  say,  "  it  follows 
that,  under  these  assumptions,  Barre  is  enti- 
tled to  that  distinction."  But  as  Mr.  Britton, 
like  the  churchwarden's  wife,  is  but  mortal, 
we  think  it  well  to  remind  him  that  these  are 
"  assumptions." 

We  shall  not  revive  all  the  charges  which 
were,  at  one  time  or  another,  preferred 
against  Macleane;  but  we  may  receive  as 


substantially  true  the  admissions  of  his 
friends — in  some  instances  of  his  brother. 
From  these  and  other  sources,  we  colled 
that  Macleane  married  while  at  Eldinburgh  a 
woman  of  good  family  but  of  small  fortune ; 
that  in  the  autumn  of  1755  or  spring  of 
1756  he  went  to  America,  and  settled  at 
Philadelphia ;  his  friends  say  as  a  physician, 
but  as  they  admit  he  had  a  partner,  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  he  also  kept  a  "  drug- 
store," or,  as  we  should  call  it,  an  apotheca- 
17 's  shop — which  was  the  assertion  of  his 
adversanes.  That  he  went  out  with  any 
military  or  civil  appointment  does  not  ap- 
pear. 

In  1761  General  Monckton  was  appomted 
to  the  command  of  the  expedition  against 
Martinique;  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
Macleane  became  connected  with  the  army — 
not  as  surgeon  of  Otway's  regiment — ^not  as 
an  officer  holding  his  Majesty^  conmiission — 
but  as  secretary,  or  commissary,  or  contrac- 
tor, receiving  his  appointment,  whatever  it 
was,  from  the  general.  His  friends  said  that 
Monckton  entertained  so  high  an  opinion  of 
Macleane  that,  to  secure  the  best  and  abun- 
dance for  the  troops,  he  gave  him  a  contract 
for  the  supply  of  everything  to  the  army ; 
that  Macleane,  flattered  by  the  good  opinion 
of  so  distinguished  a  person,  abandoned  a 
profession  in  which  he  had  succeeded  to  the 
utmost  of  his  wishes,  to  share  the  general's 
fortune ;  and  with  such  disinterestedness 
that,  contrary  to  the  usual  issue  of  such  con- 
tracts, he  lost  several  thousand  pounds  of 
his  private  fortune  by  his  engagements.  It 
is,  however,  admitted  that  the  general  amply 
rewarded  him,  by  conferring  on  him  the  very 
best  civil  offices  at  his  disposal;  and  that 
Macleane  made  an  ample  fortune,  which  he 
beneficially  invested  in  the  purchase  of  large 
estates  in  Grenada. 

Other  reasons  were  assigned,  and  perhaps 
correctly,  for  Macleane's  leaving  Philadel- 
phia; but  with  his  motives  we  are  in  no  way 
concerned.  Macleane,  we  believe,  returned 
to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1763.  In 
1764  and  1765  he  resided  principally  in  Pa- 
ris, and  the  Burkes  gave  Barry  the  painter  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  him ;  and  Barry 
says,  "  Nothing  could  equal  the  warmth  and 
affection  I  met  with  in  Mr.  Macleane."  On 
the  7th  of  October,  1766,  William  Burke  in- 
forms Barry,  "  Your  friend  Macleane  is  this 
day  made  an  under  Secretary  of  State,  so  that 
we  are  laborers  in  the  same  vineyard." 

*^  Macleane,"  says  Sir  David,  "  had  now  em- 
barked on  a  political  career  which  must  have  led 
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to  wealth  and  honors ;  but  in  conseqaence  of.  the 
Duke  of  Grafton's  intrigaes  in  the  cabinet,  all  his 
prospects  were  blasted.  So  early  as  July,  1768, 
*The  Bedfords'  had  begun  to  persecute  Lord 
Shelburne.  *  *  In  August  *tbe  removal  of 
Lofd  Shelburne  was  propo^  in  the  closet  and 
objected  to;'  but  his  enemies  seem  to  have  pre- 
vailed, for  in  September  Mr.  Lynch  was  appoint- 
ed envoy  extraordinary  to  the  King  of  Saitlinia. 
Lord  Chatham  had  resolved,  under  these  circum- 
stances, to  resign,  and  in  mentioning  his  resolu- 
Intion  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  on  the  12th  of  Oc- 
tober, he  added,  *  that  he  could  not  enough  lament 
the  removing  of  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst  (from  the 
government  of  Virginia)  and  that  of  Lord  Shel- 
bome.'  *  *  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  however, 
was  determined  that  Lord  Shelburne  should  re- 
sign, and  accordingly  Lord  Chatham  and  Lord 
Shelburne  retired  from  the  ministry  on  the  2l8t 
of  October,  1768.  Macleane  of  course  followed 
the  fate  of  his  chief,  and  doubtless  felt  keenly  his 
dismissal  from  the  honors  and  emoluments  of 
office.  *  In  less  than  three  months  Junius  launched 
his  first  formidable  philippic  against  the  ministry." 

Here  it  is  assumed  that  Macleane  first  en- 
tered on  political  life  under  Shelburne,  and 
that  all  his  hopes  were  overthrown  when  bis 
chief  was  driven  from  power  by  the  com- 
bined influence  of  Gralton  and  Bedford — 
hence  Junius,  and  hence  his  animosities. 
Now,  if  the  **  hence  Junius"  be  admitted  as 
probable,  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow,  that 
Macleane  was  Junius. 

Sir  David  appears  to  be  wholly  unaware 
that  when  the  Rockmgham  party  were  in 
office,  Macleane  was  appointed  beutenant- 
govemor  of  St.  Vincent,  and  with  hopes, 
wrote  William  Burke,  that,  "  by  the  media- 
tion of  Lord  Cardigan,  he  will  be  made  a 
commissioner  for  the  sale  of  lands,  which 
will  gild  the  plume  the  other  gives."  When, 
however,  in  the  autumn,  Macleane  was  just 
about  to  embark,  Chatham  and  Shelburne 
came  into  office,  and  Macleane  became  Un- 
der-Secretary of  State,  and  Ulysses  Fitzmau- 
rice  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor.  In 
the  next  parliament  (1768)  Macleane  was  re- 
turned as  member  for  Arundel,  together 
with  Sir  George  Colebrook,  chairman  of  the 
East  India  Company — ^a  conjunction  not 
without  its  significance  to  those  who  know 
the  issues,  but  on  which  we  cannot  now 
dwell.  Of  course  at  the  close  of  that  year, 
when  Shelburne,  the  secretary,  retired,  Mac- 
leane, the  under-secretary  retired  with  him  ; 
but  never  so  far,  we  suspect,  as  to  be  out  of 
sight  of  office.  In  1769  and  1770,*  as  we 
shall  hereafter  show,  the  involvement  of 
Macleane's  private  affairs,  consequent  oa  his 
gambling  in  India  stock,  could  have  left  him 
Ettle  leisure  to  attend  to  politics,  or  to  tum- 
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ing  periods  and  writinc;  letters,  public  or  pri- 
vate, beyond  the  requirements  of  the  hour. 
In  May,  1771,  he  accepted  the  Chiltem  Hun- 
dreds ;  and  was,  by  Lord  North,  appointed 
Superintendent  of  Lazarettoes,  with  £  1,000 
a  year.  In  another  twelvemonth,  January, 
1772,  he  figured  as  collector  at  Philadelphia  ; 
and  in  April,  1773,  as  Commissary-general 
of  Musters,  and  Auditor-general  of  Military 
Accounts,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel 
in  India,  ''an  appointment  worth  about 
£5,000  a  year."  So  far,  indeed,  was  Mac- 
leane from  running  into  fierce  opposition, 
that,  according  to  the  report  of  his  brother, 
he  was  for  the  greater  part  of  his  public  life 
an  avowed  supporter  of  the  ministry.  It  is 
true  that  while  in  France  he  became  intimate 
with  Wilkes,  was  his  personal  and  kind 
friend,  lent  him  money,  and  was  very  fierce 
in  respect  to  the  Middlesex  election.  So 
were  many  and  much  more  distinguished 
men — who  hoped  thereby  rather  to  get  into 
office  than  to  be  kept  out  of  it.  The  causa 
of  Wilkes,  so  far  as  it  was  connected  with 
the  Middlesex  election,  was  the  cause  of  con- 
stitutional liberty.  On  his  own  showing, 
Macleane  separated  from  Wilkes  when  he 
became  under-secretary,  and  quarrelled  with 
him  after  the  Rockingham  party  had  with- 
drawn their  protection  and  their  pension — 
after  Chatham  had  publicly  and  somewhat 
wantonly  denounced  him — and  when  Shel- 
burne was  working  by  all  direct  and  indirect 
means  against  him  in  the  city ;  in  fact,  when 
it  was  politic  to  do  so.  Wilkes  asserted,  and 
perhaps  believed,  that  Macleane  was  bought 
off  by  the  court — and  Walpole  has  perpet- 
uated the  charge ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that 
it  was  time.  On  the  contrary,  the  reply  to 
Wilkes  was,  that  he  could  not  have  been 
bought  off,  for  he  had  never  been  in  oppo- 
sition, except  on  the  question  relating  to  the 
Middlesex  election  :  *'  Eight  years  have  elap- 
sed since  his  return  to  England,  during  nx 
of  them  he  has  been  zealous  in  support  of  the 
administration ;  when  he  differed  it  was  on 
account  of  the  Middlesex  election." 

And  this  "  zealous"  supporter  of  adminis- 
tration, Macleane,  we  are  now  told,  was  Ju- 
nius !  "  Junius,"  as  Sir  David  exclaims  when 
considering  the  pretensions  of  Sackville,  "jisk- 
ing  and  receiving  favors  from  the  crown  1" 
No  one,  indeed,  can  raise  stronger  objections 
than  Sir  David.  "It  would  be  a  difficult 
task,"  he  says,  by  way  of  objection  to  Fran- 
cis, "  to  persuade  the  public  that  Junius  held 
lucrative  office  in  the  State,  while  he  was  sys- 
tematically assailing  the  Kmg  and  the  gov- 
ernment."   Would  it  be  more  difficult  in  the 
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case  of  Fnutcb  than  of  Madeane  ?  To  uy 
nothing  of  earlier  offices,  was  not  the  Laza- 
rettoee  wtLh  its  thousand  a  year  (three  times 
aa  lucrative  an  appointment  as  Francis  held) 
followed  according  to  liis  own  theory  by  a 
whole  volume  of  Juniua's  "  Letters,"  inclu- 
ding a  modest  contribution  by  the  soft  spo- 
ken Veteran  ?  Seriously,  we  agree  with  Sir 
David  that  there  would  be  such  a  moral  ob- 
liquity in  this  conduct  as  ought  to  be  conclu- 
Mv«  equally  ogFunst  the  claims  of  Francis  and 
tboM  of  Macleaiic — even  if  we  had  no  other 
evidence.  We  may  here,  however,  observe 
by  way  of  further  "  analogy,"  that  it  was  in 
tnia  same  year,  1771,  that  Macleans  and 
Wilkes  were  libelling  each  other  in  the  pub- 
lie  newspapers— that  Macleane  challenged 
Wilkes — and  that  Junius  carried  on  his  long, 
labored,  and  friendly  correspondence  wiu 
ium. 

Macleane,  we  are  told,  gained  the  patron- 
age of  Lord  North — that  "  most  treacherous 
a  all  (he  King's  ministers,"  as  Junius  called 
Um — early  in  1771,  by  writing  a  pamphlet 
ia  "  Defense  of  the  Uinbtry  on  the  subject  of 
the  FaiklHnd  Islands  I"  We  must  confess 
that  when  we  dime  to  this  passage,  it  took 
away  our  breath.  Junius  to  stop  m  the  mid 
career  of  his  labors  to  write  a  defense  of  the 
ministry  !  Of  all  the  "  analogies"  this  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  curious  1  Macleane,  we  are 
told,  wrote  this  defense  early  in  1771 ;  Junius, 
we  know,  wrote  and  published  in  January, 
1771,  his  attack  on  the  ministry,  and  on  their 
conduct  in  respect  to  the  Falkland  Islands — 
an  attack  so  severe  %nd  so  damaging  that  Dr. 
Johnson  is  said  to  bare  been  especially  called 
on  to  reply  to  it!  A  man  who  can  believe 
this  may  "  most  powerfully  and  potentially" 
believe — anything.  It  is  indeed  "  by  indirec- 
tions U)  find  directions  out." 

We  are  not  surprised  that  Sir  David  Brews- 
ter was  anxious  to  get  a  sight  of  this  pam- 
phlet. If  a  few  private  letters  had  awakened 
such  strong  suspicions,  what  migbt  not  have 
been  proved  by  a  whole  politick  pamphlet? 
But  •■  there  is  no  copy,"  It  appears  "  ia  the 
British  Museum,  nor  any  other  library,  pub- 
lic or  private."  where  he  has  made  inquiry 
after  it ;  and  his  inquiries  "  have  been  very 
oxlensi'-e."  Shall  we  tell  him  why  this  re- 
sult? because,  as  in  the  celebrated  case  of 
(he  "  impossible,"  a  pamphlet  is  "  very  sel- 
4om"  found  which,  never  existed.  It  is 
strange  that  Sir  David  did  not  suspect  this 
from  ihe  very  words  of  the  reference  :  "  In 
spite  of  Mr.  Laughlin's  disinterested  tntbrokett 
tlotjuence,"  says  Vindex. 

Macleane'a  reference  to  the  titles  of  the 
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King  of  Spun,  and  the  ai^menti  which  oB 
founded  thereon,  were  made  in  a  set  s^iMch 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Comnlons  on  the 
13th  of  February,  when  the  question  relating 
to  the  Falkland  Islands  was  under  discussion-, 
and,  curiously  enough,  Macleane  commenced, 
after  the  Vindex  fashion,  by  reference  to  bis 
broken  eloquence.  "I  promise,"  he  said, 
"  to  make  up  in  brevity  ^or  my  teant  ofvlter- 
anr«,  and  on  this  ground  I  entreat  the  patience 
of  the  House."  The  speech  is  not  reported 
in  the  Parlimentary  History,  and  is  only  sum- 
marily noticed  by  Cavendish ;  but  it  was  pub- 
lished at  the  time  in  the  newspapers — and 
no  doubt,  from  the  marked  emphasis  of  the 
printer,  the  copy  was  furnished  by  Macleane. 
The  reference,  therefore,  by  Vindex  (assumed 
to  be  Junius,)  whether  generous  or  not,  was 
at  least  pertinent.  Macleane's  Argument,  ao 
far  as  our  question  is  concerned  was  this: 


■ait!  thai  England  tmrecugnizedlhenehtofSfmn 
to  Falkland  s  Islands,  by  accenting  Uie  Spanish 
jninister's  declaration.  Othera  have  more  mcdest- 
ly  termed  thia  a  nsa-ialion  of  right-  But  1  deny 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  since  the  giving  po«- 
seflsion  of  the'soil  gives  this  conniry  Ihat  only 
riglit  which  is  worth  contesting  Tcr.  The  treaties 
of  Nimegiion,"  ic.tc-,"  are  Toll  of  such  sorts  of 
reservstions,  which  resliy  mean  nothing.  Will 
the  House  give  me  lesve  to  qoote  one  or  two  ex- 
amples  from  the  very  last  treaty  of  pesce — the 
treaty  of  Fontainebleau  T    In  this  treaty,  the  King 


plenipotentiary  from  the  King  of  Great  BrJIian, 
France,  &c. ;  and  yet  Prance  took  no  manner  of 
umbrage  al  thia  phrase.  But  in  matter  of  reterva- 
tion  certainly  no  monarch  ever  equalled  tbe  Kioj; 
of  Spain  ;  for  in  this  very  treaty  he  has  kept  up, 
in  the  titles  be  has  assumed,  his  claim  (o  three 
parts  in  four  of  the  whole  world  ;  for  not  content 
with  reserving  bis  right  to  the  territories  of  hia 
enemies,  he  has  reserved  bis  right  also  to  those 
of  Kb,  best  friends  and  allies.  His  words  nn 
thus :  '  Don  Carlos,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of 
Castile,  of  Leon,  of  Arragon.  of  ihe  (wo  SicUia, 
of  Jerasakm,  o(NararTe,o[  Grenada,  of  Toledo, 
of  Valencia,  of  Galicift,  of  Majorca,  of  Jtfinoreo,of 
Seville,  of  ^rrfinia,  of  Cordova,  of  Corwo,  of 
Murcia,  of  Java,  of  the  Algarves,  of  Algeira,  of 
GiDKALTAB,  of  The  Canary  Islands,  of  the  East 
Ihdi£s.  of  the  West  Imdies,  Islands  and  Co.Tri- 
HEST,  of  the  Ocean  1  Archduho  of  AusTau,  of 
BaABAKT,  of  Milan  -,  Count  of  Hapsburg.  of 
Flanders,  of  Tirol,  fcc.'  Can  anybody,  after 
these  claims,  think  that  of  tbe  Falkland  Islands 
worth  attending  to,  or  that  such  resErvaliona  are 
more  than  mere  empty  words  of  form,  meaning 
nothing  T  For  alt  these  reasons,  I  shall,  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  vote  for  the  queetioo  as 
moved  by  the  noble  k)rd." 
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We  have  quoted  enough  to  illustrate  the 
reference  by  Vindex — "Pray  tell  that  in- 
genious gentleman,  Mr.  Laugblin  Macleane, 
that  when  the  Kmg  of  Spain  writes  to  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  he  omits  four-fifths  of 
his  titles.  *  *  In  spite  of  Mr.  Laughlin's 
disinterested,  unbroken,  melodious  eloquence, 
it  is  a  naelaoeholy  truth  that  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land was  never  so  insulted,  never  so  shamefully 
degraded,  as  by  this  declaration."  And  the 
Mitk^an  who  voted  "  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart*' — and  who  could  talk  and  write 
about  voting  "  from  the  bottom  of  hb 
heart" — was  Junius ! 

With  the  subsequent  history  of  Macleane 
our  readers  are  in  no  way  inter^ted ;  but  there 
are  some  incidents  in  his  past  career  which 
throw  a  light  on  the  character  of  the  man — 
and  we  may  as  well  clear  them  up. 

Macleane,  says  Sir  David,  perished  in 
1777,  on  board  the  Swallow  packet,  which 
foundered  at  sea. 

**  He  left  a  will,  by  which  he  bequeathed  a  va- 
ri^y  of  *  profuse'  legacies,  without  any  available 
funds  to  pay  them.  He  had  purchased  four 
estates  In  Grenada,  for  which  he  paid  200,000/. ; 
but  strange  to  say,  his  heirs  declined  to  administer 
to  his  will.  His  son-in-law,  the  late  Colonel 
Wilkes,  governor  of  St.  Helena,  informed  the 
writer  of  this  article,  that  application  bad  been 
made  to  him  to  give  a  title  to  some  of  these  pro- 
perties, but  that  he  uniformly  declined  to  do  this, 
from  a  conviction  that  the  estate  was  insolvent, 
and  hence  a  considerable  West  India  estate  be- 
came the  property  of  its  steward." 

The  refusal  of  his  heirs  to  administer 
would,  under  the  circumstances  here  stated, 
have  been  strange  indeed  1  Macleane  had, 
it  is  true,  bought  estates  in  Grenada ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  them  were,  we  suspect, 
taken  up  on  credit.  It  was  asserted  that 
while  at  Martinique  he  "  picked  up  money 
enough  to  purchase  some,  and  credit  enough 
to  comprehend  a  great  many  more;"  and 
this  was  not  denied  by  his  brother,  who  argued 
that  credit  implied  honor.  Be  the  fact  as 
it  may,  it  does  not  affect  the  issue ;  for  Mac- 
leane long  before  he  died  had  lost  all — was 
utterly  rumed.  He  was  a  great  stock-job- 
ber, especially  in  India  stock ;  and  his  specu- 
lations were,  we  believe,  carried  on  at  the 
same  time,  and  on  the  same  scale,  in  Am- 
sterdam, m  Paris,  and  in  London.  He  was 
at  first  successful ;  but  then  came  the  panic 


of  May,  1769,  when  stock  fell  in  a  few  days 
from  275  to  240,  and  continued  to  fall  for  years 
after,  and  at  one  swoop  he  was  n'duced  to 
beggary.  When  accused  of  this — stigmatized 
as  a  "  disgraceful  and  dishonest  bankrupt" 
— the  best  defense  was,   that  his  conduct, 
'*  if  it  did  not  justify  the  extent  of  his  trans- 
actions, ought  at  least  to  extenuate  his  fault 
for  he  gave  up  to  his  creditors  "  Grenada 
estates  and  all" — nay,  that  he  did  more,  for 
"  he  legalized  every  deniand  that  stood  vnsat- 
isjied  against  him ;  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  "  Grenada  estates  and    all"  were  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  his  enormous  stock-job- 
bing liabilities.     Indeed,  the  records  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  prove  this,  and  a  great 
deal  more.     We  thence  learn  that  his  early 
friend,  General  Monckton,  (lad  given  him  a 
bill    for    1,000/.    to    get    discounted ;  and 
though  Monckton  did  not  receive  a  shilling, 
he  was,  in  1770,  sued  on  the  bill.     It  is  not 
said  that  this  arose  from  any  moral  miscon- 
duct on  the  part  of  Macleane,  nor  are  our 
readers    interested    in    the   circumstances; 
but  it  came  out   incidentally  that  on  the 
25th  of  July,  1769,*  Macleane  was  indebted 
to  De  la  Fontaine  <&  Brymes,  stock  brokers, 
and  the  holders  of  Monckton*s  bill,  in  the 
enormous  sum  of  23,555/.  13^.  2d.  We  know 
further,  and  from  like  proceedings   in  the 
Exchequer,  that  in  that  same  year,  1 769,  Mac- 
leane was  so  desperately  in  want  of  money, 
that  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  gave  him  three 
bonds  for  5,000/.  each ;  and  when  sued  for 
the  amount,  Shelburne  applied  for  an  injunc- 
tion on  the  ground  of  want  of  consideration, 
but  did  not  si^ceed.     Here,  then,  is  nearly 
40,000/.  due  to  two  parties,  which    must 
be    considered    as   amongst  the  unsatfied 
laims   which  he  had  legalized  after  "the 
Grenada     estates     and    ^1"    were     gone. 
The  "heirs"  of   Macleane,  if  not  wiser  in 
their  generation,  were  certainly  better  inform- 
ed than  Sir  David  Brewster. 

A  great  deal  more  might  be  written  on  the 
statements  and  inferences  in  this  pamphlet ; 
but  the  evidence  in  chief  has  so  utterly 
broken  down,  that  it  would  be  idle  to  waste 
further  time  in  an  examination  of  what  is 
merely  adduced  as  incidental  and  corrobora- 
tive proof. 

*  See  Junius'  Private  Letter  of  10th  Dec,  176». 
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MR.    MACAULAY'S    HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND 


The  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  the  Second.    By  Thomas 
Babington  Macaulay.     Vols.  I.  and  IL     Fourth  Edition.     London  :  1849. 


We  pay  Mr.  Macaulay  no  complimenl,  but 
only  record  his  good  fortune,  when  we  say, 
that  these  two  volumes  are  the  most  popular 
historical  work  that  ever  issued  from  the 
English  press.  Within  six  months  this 
book  has  run  through  five  editions — involv- 
ing an  issue  of  about  18,000  copies ;  and, 
on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic,  our  enter- 
prising and  economical  brothers  of  America 
nave,  we  hear,  reproduced  it,  in  forms 
which  appear  infinite  in  number,  and  infini- 
tesimal in  price.  For  the  best  rewards  of 
authorship  he,  therefore,  has  not  been 
doomed,  like  many  illustrious  predecessors, 
to  await  the  slow  verdict  of  his  own,  or  the 
tardy  justice  of  a  succeeding  generation. 
Fame  has  absolutely  trodden  on  his  heels. 
As  widely  as  our  language  has  travelled — 
•'super  et  Garamantas  et  Indos" — these 
volumes  have  already  spread  the  reputation 
and  opinions  of  their  author. 

We  feel  undisguised  pride  in  Mr.  Macau- 
lay's  unquestionable  and  unalloyed  success. 
His  great  reputation  and  position  in  pohtics, 
eloquence,  and  literature — his  unflinching 
steadiness  as  a  statesman,  and  his  noble  and 
ardent  maintenance  of  those  free  principles 
of  which  this  journal  has  been  so  long  the 
advocate,  while  they  led  us  to  look  forward 
with  anxiety  to  his  promised  contribution  to 
our  national  history,  lead  us  now  to  rejoice 
unaffectedly  at  its  brilliant  reception.  He 
has  had  a  hearty — indeed  a  triumphant — 
welcome  from  all  sorts  and  classes  of  his 
countrymen.  Men  of  all  shades  of  political 
opinion  have  honored  him  and  themselves 
by  the  expression  of  their  admiration.  There 
never,  we  believe,  was  a  work,  replete,  as 
this  is,  with  politics,  which  met  with  more 
generous  and  creditable  treatment  from  po- 
litical antagonists — never  a  work,  abounding 
so  much  with  topics  of  controversy,  more 
fairly  and  candidly  criticised.  If  there  are 
exceptions  to  this  remark — and,  as  far  as 
we  know,  they  are  few  and  insignificant — 


they  supply,  probably,  the  only  test  of 
merit  which  was  wanting — and  add  the  note 
of  disappointed  jealousy  to  the  general 
chorus  of  approbation. 

The  public,  in  the  most  cosmopolitan 
sense  of  that  term,  having  thus  so  unequivo- 
caUy  anticipated  any  decision  of  ours,  it 
would  be  superfluous  and  impertinent  in  us 
to  pretend  now  to  tell  pur  readers  what  they 
may  expect  to  find  in  volumes  with  whicn 
they  are  ah'eady  familiar.  Coming,  as  we 
do,  in  the  rear  of  the  critical  squadron,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  part  of  our 
duty  forestalled.  Neither  can  we  be  ex- 
pected to  dissect  these  two  volumes  with  a 
restless,  microscopic  eye,  and  to  point  out  a 
wrong  date  on  this  page,  or  a  misspelled  name 
on  that,  in  the  case  of  a  book  which  has 
already  taken  its  place,  without  waiting  for 
any  sanction  of  ours,  among  the  classics  of 
our  language.  For  the  present  we  shall 
discharge  our  consciences,  as  critics,  by 
adopting  a  course  more  agreeable,  we  be- 
lieve, to  our  readers,  and  in  all  respects 
more  appropriate.  We  mean  to  try,  on  a 
somewhat  comprehensive  scale,  to  estimate 
and  ascertain  the  real  value  of  those  great 
general  principles  which  it  is  our  author's 
great  object  to  illustrate ;  and  which,  with 
so  graceful  and  masterly  a  hand,  he  has 
now  disseminated  over  the  world.  For, 
after  all,  it  depends  on  the  intrinsic  character 
of  the  work,  whether  its  remarkable  success 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  triumph  or  a  misfor- 
tune. Mr.  Macaulay  has  some  qualities 
which  might  render  sophistry  too  popular, 
and  error  too  attractive.  He  has  a  singular 
felicity  of  style  ;  and,  as  he  moves  along  his 
path  of  narrative,  spreads  a  halo  around 
him,  which  beguiles  the  distance  and  daz- 
zles his  companions.  It  is  a  style,  undoubt- 
edly, which  might  often  provoke  criticism, 
as  far  as  artistic  rules  are  concerned  ;  some- 
times elaborated  to  excess,  sometimes  too 
familiar;   witb  sentences  too  curiously  fai^ 
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anced,  and  unnecessary  antitheses  to  ex- 
press very  simple  propositions.  Bat  with 
all  this,  and  much  more  of  the  same  kind 
that  might  be  said,  the  fascination  remains. 
The  tale,  as  we  proceed,  flows  on  faster  and 
£aster.  Page  after  page  vanishes  under  the 
entranced  eye  of  the  reader ;  and,  whether 
we  will  or  no,  we  are  forced  to  follow  as  he 
leads — so  light,  and  gay,  and  agreeable  does 
the  pathway  appear.  Even  on  the  most 
beaten  ground,  his  power  of  picturesque  de- 
scription brings  out  lights  and  shadows — 
views  alike  of  distances  and  •  of  roadside 
flowers — never  seen,  or  remarked,  or  recol- 
lected before. 

But  the  important  question  undoubtedly 
is,  whither  is  our  guide  leading  us  ?  what 
is  the  end  and  object  of  this  pleasant  journey  ? 
We  shall  try  to  answer  this  question  imme- 
diately. But  we  must  begin  by  noticing 
one  cardinal  merit — almost  an  original  one 
—of  Mr.  Macaulay*s  book,  which  meets  us 
on  the  very  threshold.  He  is  the  first  we 
think  who  has  succeeded  in  giving  to  the 
realities  of  history  (which  is  geneiully  sup- 
posed to  demand  and  require  a  certain  grave 
austerity  of  style,)  the  lightness,  variety, 
and  attraction  of  a  work  designed  only  to 
amuse.  All  historians  we  have  ever  read — 
not  excepting  Gibbon  and  Hume,  and  in- 
cluding all  others  in  our  language — are 
open  to  this  remark.  To  read  them  is  a 
study,  an  effort  of  the  intellect — well  repaid 
indeed  by  the  result,  but  still  necessarily 
intent  and  laborious.  Mr.  Macaulay  has, 
with  an  mstinctive  sense,  both  of  truth  and  of 
the  power  to  realize  it,  perceived  that  a  true 
story  may  be,  and  should  be,  as  agreeably 
told  as  a  fictitious  one ;  that  the  incidents  of 
real  life,  whether  political  or  domestic,  admit 
of  being  so  arranged  as,  without  detriment 
to  accuracy,  to  command  all  the  interest  of 
an  artificial  series  of  facts  ;  that  the  chain  of 
circumstances  which  constitutes  history  may 
be  as  finely  and  gracefully  woven  as  in  any 
tale  of  fancy,  and  be  as  much  more  inte- 
resting as  the  human  countenance,  with  all 
its  glowing  reality 'of  life,  and  structure,  and 
breathing  beauty,  excels  the  most  enchanting 
portrait  that  ever  passed  from  the  pencil  of 
kneller  or  of  Lawrence. 

This  we  consider  a  very  signal  achieve- 
ment. If  not  an  invention,  it  is  at  least  a 
novel  combination  almost  deserving  of  the 
name.  It  is  by  far  the  most  successful  il- 
lustration we  have  ever  seen  of  Cicero's  re- 
mark, of  ^istory  being  "opus  oratorium 
lUTimi^i  "  Perhaps  there  mat  be,  especially 
^the  narrative  warms,  a  liftdt  more  of  the 


orator  mingling  with  the  historian,  than 
what  is  called  the  dignity  of  History,  in  her 
court  dress,  would  permit.  But  who  that 
has  read  these  two  volumes  will  ever  forget 
them,  or  the  eventful  and  stirring  scenes 
they  record  ?  And  this  result  on  tne  mind 
of  the  reader,  it  b  undoubtedly  the  highest 
triumph  of  descriptive  or  narrative  writing 
to  produce.  The  scene  is  actually  before 
us.  It  does  not  exist  in  mere  words.  We 
do  not  recollect  it  as  we  used  to  do  Caesar 
at  school — by  the  place  of  the  page  where 
this  or  that  fact  was  recorded.  We  have 
pictured  to  ourselves  the  living  and  actual 
reality  of  the  men,  and  the  times,  and  the 
actions  he  describes — and  close  the  volume 
as  if  a  vast  and  glowing  pageant  had  just 
passed  before  our  eyes.  And  are  they  not 
all  visibly  present  ?  The  turbid,  haughty, 
unimpressible,  and  vindictive  monarch — the 
very  tread  of  his  imperious  step,  and  the 
sound  of  his  impatient  voice — have  become 
familiar  to  us  long  before  we  read  the  story 
to  an  end.  His  rejection  of  Monmouth's 
prayers  for  life  ;  his  stern  and  stolid  harsh- 
ness to  the  Bishops ;  his  disquietude  on  their 
ominous  acquittal ;  and  his  perturbation  and 
bewilderment  at  the  final  catastrophe  :  how 
he  fled  from  London;  how  he  returned; 
and  how  he  fled  again — are  all  imprinted 
on  the  fancy  as  if  they  had  formed  part  of  a 
dramatic  spectacle.  Then  how  lifelike  is 
the  sketch  of  that  pale  face,  with  its  eagle 
eye,  hawk-like  nose,  and  dejected  but  firm 
mouth !  trained  from  infancy  to  repress, 
under  its  cold  lineaments,  the  fires  burning 
strongly  within  ;  wandering  in  deep,  un- 
spoken, but  weighty  meditation  through  his 
ancestral  halls  at  the  Hague.  The  fero- 
cious glare  in  Jefl*ries'  eye ;  the  restless 
versatility  of  Halifax  ;  the  worn,  thin,  hand- 
some, and  resolute  features  of  Danby  ;  the 
brilliant,  danng,  and  unprincipled  Churchill, 
— are  each  so  distinctively  described,  that 
their  very  countenances  seem  familiar  ;  and 
we  begin  to  think  we  should  recognize  the 
men  as  we  would  old  acquaintances.  As 
the  story  goes  on,  the  leader  becomes  more 
and  more  absorbed  in  its  details.  The  trial 
of  the  Bishops  is  told  with  all  the  author's 
well-known  brilliancy  ;  and  the  mustering  in 
Holland,  the  delay,  the  sailing,  the  ad- 
verse storm,  the  successful  landing,  the  in- 
decisive progress,  and  the  ultimate  consum- 
mation, carry  us  on  with  an  intensity  of 
interest  quite  equal  to  the  real  magnitude  of 
the  occurrences,  and  the  strange,  agitating, 
and  eventful  stake  which  was  suspended  on 
the  issue. 
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Surely  the  historian  who  possesses  a 
power  like  this,  if  he  does  not  sacrifice  truth 
to  efiect,  wields  a  spell  over  his  readers  most 
conductive  to  the  best  purposes  of  history. 
For  history,  to  be  rightly  written  or  usefully 
read,  should  not  be  the  old  almanac  to 
which  it  has  been  compared,  or  anything 
like  it.  It  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  a 
fiving  picture  of  the  times ;  and  reflect  not 
isolated  facts,  but  the  general  manners, 
habits,  principles,  as  well  as  actions  of  the  men 
that  lived  ana  flourished  in  them.  The  histo- 
rian should  aim,  not  at  chronicling  a  mere 
catalogue  of  events,  but  at  delineating  the 
causes  from  which  they  sprang,  the  social  or 
political,  or  moral  condition  which  led  to 
them,  and  their  effect  and  influence  on  the 
present  and  future  fortunes  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  took  place.  And  we 
may  remark  that  in  all  history,  more  espe- 
cially in  such  a  one  as  the  present,  it  may  oc- 
casionally happen  that  some  one  circum- 
stance is  taken  out  of  what  might  seem  its 
proper  place,  and  allowed  more  than  its  just 
proportions ;  and  this  to  a  narrow  or  cap- 
tious mind  may  appear  to  convict  the  author 
of  inaccuracy  or  exaggeration,  while  in  re- 
ality he  has  merely  chosen  rather  to  paint 
than  to  describe  ;  and  has  selected  some  in- 
cident, not  perhaps  in  itself  of  very  great 
aignificancy,  or  to  convey  his  impression  of  a 
great  class  of  facts  to  his  reader,  with  more 
truth  and  force  than  any  more  general  de- 
scription could  effect.  The  exaggeration  is 
simply  of  that  sort  with  which  every  painter 
is  familiar — the  use  of  a  brighter  light  or  a 
deeper  shadow  than  nature,  in  details,  in  or- 
der to  give  the  effect  of  nature  to  the  whole. 
If  an  ignorant  critic  takes  the  picture  to 
pieces,  he  may  easily  cavil  at  the  component 
parts,  which,  placed  together  by  the  hand  of 
a  master,  make  up  so  harmonious  and  truth- 
ful a  portrait. 

These  remarks  apply  very  strongly  to  that 
delightful  ch(ipter  in  the  first  volume,  de- 
scriptive of  the  manners  and  customs,  and 
general  condition,  both  social  and  political, 
of  the  English  at  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century — a  chapter  not  more  to  be 
praised  for  the  boldness  and  truthfulness  of 
Its  design,  than  valued  for  the  vigor  of  its 
execution.  Its  design  shows,  what  indeed  is 
characteristic  of  the  whole  work,  an  enlarged 
appreciation  of  the  objects  of  history,  and  a 
manly  determination  to  pass  at  once  beyond 
the  line  of  the  established  topics  to  which  it 
has  been  the  fashion  for  historians  to  confine 
themselves.  A  few  great  battles,  a  few 
much  debated  political  events,  and  one  or 


two  notorious  crimes,  have  generally  formed 
the  staple  of  most  of  our  historicaj  works ; 
while  events  far  more  operative  and  influen- 
tial on  the  people,  and  far  more  important 
in  their  social  and  political  progress,  are 
wholly  overlooked.  Thus,  if  any  one  were 
to  write  the  history  of  this  country  since 
1815,  and  describe  merely,  those  political 
straggles  which  have  led  dtemately  to  the 
ascendency  of  one  or  other  of  our  great 
parties,  he  would,  after  all,  give  a  most  im- 
perfect representation  of  the  social  changes 
which  have,  within  that  period,  taken  place 
among  us.  The  spread  of  education,  the 
penny  postage,  railroad  travelling,  and  the 
electric  telegraph,  are  four  mighty  instru- 
ments, which  have  done  and  and.  will  do  far 
more,  in  permanently  affecting  the  habits, 
wants,  and  wishes  of  the  people,  than  even 
the  Reform  Bill,  Catholic  Emancipation,  or 
the  Abolition  of  the  Com  Laws.  In  the 
chapter  we  speak  of,  Mr.  Macaulay  has  made 
a  courageous  and  very  successful  endeavor 
to  lead  history  into  a  deeper  and  wider  chan- 
nel ;  and  has  brought  all  his  grreat  descrip- 
tive powers  to  bear  on  the  attempt  to  con- 
vey to  his  reader  an  impression  of  the  do- 
mestic and  every- day  life  of  those  times, 
in  comparison  with  that  of  «our  Ovm.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say,  nor  is  it  at  all  neces- 
sary to  justify  our  praise  that  we  should, 
that  in  all  instances  the  comparison  is  scru- 
pulously exact.  It  was  impossible  it  should 
be  so.  It  was  almost  unavoidable,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  that  extremes  should  sometimes 
be  adopted  as  typical  of  a  class ;  and  H 
is  quite  possible  that  sometimes  our  author 
may  have  followed  the  exaggerations  of  sa- 
tirical or  comic  writers  of  the  day,  as  afford- 
ing the  materials  of  the  contrast.  We  never 
thought  to  taking  the  thing  so  literally.  To 
describe  the  manners  and  domestic  habits  oC 
the  people  who  lived  two  hundred  years  &eo, 
so  that  in  every  minute  detail  the  description 
shall  defy  cavil,  is,  we  believe,  impossible ; 
nor,  if  it  were  possible,  would  it  be  worth 
the  labor.  What  is  requisite  is  a  vivid  and 
graphic  idea  of  the  w'ell-established  and 
most  salient  pecularities — of  the  prominent 
and  distinctive  characteristics  that  actually 
belonged  to  the  time  ;  nor  do  we  know  how 
this  can  be  done,  but  by  seizing  the  more 
palpable,  even  though  they  be  in  some  mea- 
sure extreme  examples.  The  Roman  ma- 
trons were  not  all  like  Messalina ;  nor  all 
French  priests  like  Tartuffe,  nor  all  English 
squires  like  Squire  Western;  yet  the  fact 
that  the  satirists  of  each  nation  chose  sueb 
characters  to  describe,  points  infallibly  to  the 
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prenJeat  vices,  or  failings,  or  habits  of  their 
time  and  class.  It  n  interesting  for  us  to 
know,  and  our  author  professes  to  represent, 
rather  the  relative  than  the  positive  condition 
of  England ;  and  we  have  no  misgivbgs 
whatever,  that  the  representation  is  not  as 
substantially  true  as  it  is  conspicuously  gra- 
phic and  lively. 

Our  author  would  be  much  misunderstood, 
we  think,  were  it  supposed  that  his  object 
in  this  chapter  was  merely  a  blind  eialtation 
of  the  times  we  live  in,  compared  with  those 
he  writes  of.     But  the  mistake  would  be  still 
greater,  if  he  should  be  thought  to  represent 
our  present  state  as  a  state  of  perfection — or 
as  any  thing  but  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the 
developments  which  were  then  in  progress. 
Mr.   Macaulay  probably  does    not    indeed 
think,  with  the  philosopher  in  the  **  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  that  the  world  is  in  its  dotage— 
he  has  not  come  to  be  convinced  that  the 
vast  strides  of  our  generation  in  mechanics 
or  in  science— the    wonderful    discoveries 
which  have  chained  the  elements  to  man's 
triumphal  car — are  all  only  symptoms  of 
decrepitude ;  and  it  is  very  likely  that  he 
may  be  of  opinion  that  whatever  the  merits 
of  the  English  gentlemen  of  the  olden  time, 
lus  modem  successors  are  in  most  respects 
much  more  civilized,  agreeable,  and  intelli- 
gent companions.    These  are  matters,  how- 
ever, in  which  many  sensible  men  have  their 
own  peculiar  prejudices.     We  are  all  but 
children  of  a  larger  growth;   and  as  the 
school-boy  thinks  it  must  have  been  delight- 
ful to  have  lived  in  the  days  of  genii  or  of 
draffons,  and  the  romantic  girl  thinks  ''  Claude 
du  Val"  the  perfection  of  a  hero ;  so  we 
have  recently  come  to  understand  that  there 
are  wise,  able,  and  inteUigent  men  who  would 
willingly  transport  themselves  and  us  from 
the  refinements  and  intellectual  polish  of  the 
nineteenth,  to  the  rude  hospitality  and  half- 
educated  rusticity  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury !     But  it  certainly  was  not  our  author's 
object  to  war  with  these  harmless  monoma- 
nias.    He  plainly  wished  merely  to  reflect 
light  on  the  events  of  the  times  he  had  to 
describe,  by  showing  the  kind  of  people  who 
lived  in  them ;   and  he  could  only  do  this 
eftctually  by  pointing  out  in  what  particu- 
lars they  chiefly  differed  from  ourselves.     He 
had  no  desire  to  degrade  our  present  clergy 
by  exhibiting  their   predecessors,    as  once 
being  persons  of  lower  habits  and  lower  sta- 
tion»  than  it  can  have  been  his  immediate  ob- 
ject to  prove  the  Lord  Russell  of  those  days 
a  less  pure  patriot  than  the  Lord  John  Rus- 
fsU  01  our  own.    He  only  uses  the  contrast 


to  give  point  and  precision  to  the  descrip- 
tion. 

We  must  now,  however,  turn  to  the  spe- 
cific merits  of  this  book  as  a  historv,  in  the 

ir 

more  received  sense  of  that  term.  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay purposes,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  first 
majestic  sentences,  to  write  the  history  of 
England  during  a  period  which  hHS  been  ab- 
solutely overlaid  with  histories  already.  He 
enters  on  ground  obscured  by  books ;  and 
has  to  pick  his  way  over  plains  of  foolscap 
and  oceans  of  ink.  The  design  certainly 
shows  great  confidence  in  his  own  powers — 
and  the  result  has  proved  that  his  confidence 
was  not  misplaced.  The  peculiar  character- 
istic of  this  new  history  accordingly  is,  not, 
we  think,  the  disclosure  of  any  new  facts  of 
great  moment,  although  there  are  many  ca- 
rious and  important  revelations  brought  to 
light  by  our  author's  research,  which  were 
never  so  clearly  known  or  understood  before. 
But  many  may  possess  all  the  separate  parts 
of  a  machine  who  cannot  put  them  together ; 
and  we  think  Mr.  Macaulay 's  great  excel- 
lence as  an  historian,  is  his  masterly  adapta- 
tion of  known  facts  to  a  connected  and  sys- 
tematic view  of  the  history  they  compose — 
and  the  bearings  of  that  history  on  the  future 
fortunes  of  the  country.  There  is  nothiiu; 
isolated  or  disjointed  in  his  narrative.  Eaeh 
stone  seems  to  fit  into  its  place,  and  to  give 
and  receive  support  He  uses  his  materials 
with  the  freedom  and  air  of  one  who  looks 
on  them  merely  as  means  to  a  great  end, 
to  which  he  feels  conscious  of  his  capacity 
for  applying  them. 

Thus,  in  his  introductory  chapters— 
which,  starting  from  the  infancy  of  our 
island's  history,  bring  his  reader  up  to  the 

Soint  at  which  he  intends  to  commence  his 
etailed  narrative — there  may  not  be  much 
in  the  way  of  novelty  in  the  mere  facts 
stated.  But  few  can  be  insensible  to  the 
ability  with  which  these  facts  are  wielded ; 
or  to  the  beauty  and  effect  of  his  many  pro- 
found and  original  views  of  their  far-reach- 
ing relations  and  unsuspected  mutual  depen- 
dencies. He  writes  like  one  seated  on  an 
eminence,  and  looking  down  on  a  vast  land- 
scape ;  who,  without  noting  each  turn  of  the 
road  or  winding  of  the  river,  which  bound 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  below,  acquires,  by 
a  large  and  rapid  survey,  a  knowledge  oi 
the  general  character,  capabilities,  and  fea- 
tures of  the  country — sees  whither  the 
roads  lead  and  rivers  flow,  and  can  giv6  us 
information  far  more  comprehensive  and  use- 
ful, than  if  we  had  spent  days  in  wandering 
through  the  lanes  and  by-paths  of  the  valley. 
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The  rapidity,  strength,  and  conciseness  of 
his  review  of  our  early  history,  and  the 
powerful  grasp  by  which  it  is  condensed  into 
comparatively  few,  but  most  vivid  and  in- 
structive pages,  has  met  with  deserved  ap- 
plause from  all  quarters,  and  forms  a  model 
,  of  historical  recapitulation.  But,  passing  by 
his  survey  of  these  earlier  periods— his  ac- 
count of  the  succession  of  .the  Stuarts  and 
the  reigns  of  the  two  first  of  their  princes, 
and  his  sketch  of  the  Protector,  which  is 
more  slight  than  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
had  not  Carlyle  so  recently  pre- occupied  the 
ground — let  us  draw  a  little  nearer  to  the 
times  and  principles  of  which  he  proposes 
to  write. 

We  certainly  regard  this  work  as  the  first 
successful  attempt  to  tell  with  truth,  accu- 
racy, and  effect,  the  story  of  these  important 
times :  so  to  tell  it,  we  mean,'  as  to  place  it 
permanently  in  its  true  light,  and  to  remove  it 
from  that  false  glare  which  has  so  long  rested 
on  it.  Much,  it  is  true,  had  been  done  in  this 
direction  previously,  by  others  to  whom  Mr. 
Macaulay  would  be  the  last  to  deny  his  ob- 
ligations. The  researches  of  Mr.  Fox,  and 
the  later  works  of  Mr.  Hallam  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  had  furnished  the  student  with 
the  means  of  learning,  with  great  correct- 
ness, the  actual  events  out  of  which  the  Rev- 
olution sprang.  But  from  causes  we  need 
not  now  stop  to  trace,  after  all  their  labors, 
the  work  which  was  required,  remained  still 
unperformed.  Hume  and  his  followers  still 
retained  their  long-established  hold  on  the 
public  mind.  Schoolmasters  and  govern- 
esses still  continued  to  teach,  and  many  in 
eac^  generation  in  their  turn  to  believe,  that 
the  Stuarts,  if  an  unfortunate,  were  an  ill- 
used  race,  more  sinned  against  than  sinning — 
that  the  trivial  faults  which  they  may  have 
had,  were  deeply  overshadowed  by  the  dig- 
nity of  their  royal  descent,  and  the  graces  of 
their  personal  demeanor — that  our  ancestors, 
in  the  noble  struggle  which  it  is  the  object 
of  these  volumes  to  record,  offended  not 
more  against  the  divinity  of  royal  preroga- 
tive, than  against  right,  truth,  and  justice ; 
and  that  Cromwell  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Commonwealth  were  types  of  the  most  re- 
volting compound  which  the  union  of  cruelty, 
hypocrisy,  and  vulgarity  could  produce.  It 
had  so  long  been  fashionable  to  profess  a 
moderate  Jacobitism,  and  so  unfashionable  to 
find  any  virtue  in  the  heroes  of  that  sacred 
contest,  that  contempt  for  the  Puritans,  reve- 
rence for  the  royal  martyr,  and  dislike  of 
William  of  Orange,  had  become  topics  of 
faith  almost  as  essential  in  orthodox  educa- 


tion as  the  Creed  or  the  Church  Catechism. 
By  many  a  fireside  hearth,  which  the  expul- 
sion of  that  cherished  royal  race  had  alone 
rendered  secure  and  smihng,  the  comfortable 
dowager,  or  the  rustic  squire,  or  the  bright 
young  daughters  of  the  land,  still  lamented 
over  the  sins  of  the  Roundheads,  and  the 
misfortunes  of  Prince  Charlie,  and  sighed 
that  the  day  had  never  come  when  "  the 
king  should  have  his  own  again !"  forget- 
ting that  in  the  peace  and  purity  and  free- 
dom of  their  happy  homes,  they  were  tasting 
unconsciously,  day  by  day,  the  fruits  of  that 
great  deliverance. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  this  weak 
and  childish,  if  romantic  creed,  never  rose  to 
fashion  or  favor,  until  the  return  of  the  Stu- 
arts had  become  actually  impossible.  The 
Tories  of  Wa]pole*s  time  did  not  venture  to 
be  Jacobites.  They  affected,  on  the  contra- 
ry, the  character  of  constitutional  defenders 
of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  in  his  "  Dissertation  on  Parties," 
gives  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  prevalent 
opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the,  Stuarts^ 
among  the  Tories  of  his  day.  Speaking  of 
James  the  First,  he  says,  "  That  epidemical 
taint  with  which  he  infected  the  minds  of 
men  continued  upon  us ;  and  it  is  scarce 
hyperbolical  to  say  that  this  Prince  hath 
been  the  original  cause  of  a  series  of  misfor- 
tunes to  this  nation  as  deplorable  as  a  loMt- 
ing  infection  of  our  air,  of  our  water,  or  our 
earth  would  have  been,"  "  Charles  sipped  a 
little  of  the  poisonous  draught,  but  enough 
to  infect  his  whole  conduct.  As  for  James 
(the  Second,) 

*  llle  impiger  bansit 
Spumantem  pateram.' 

He  drank  the  chalice  off  to  the  lowest  and 
foulest  dregs." 

Such  was  the  Toryism  of  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  not  until  the 
last  spark  of  fortune  which  gleamed  on  their 
ill-starred  house  had  been  trodden  out  on 
Culloden  Heath,  that  the  Stuarts  became  a 
myth  and  a  romance — devotion  to  which  was 
not  unpleasing  to  royal  or  courtly  ears — a 
vehicle  complacently  recognized,  for  exalting 
prerogative  and  discouragmg  popular  de- 
mands, and  for  imbuing  the  country  in  gen- 
eral with  an  orthodox  love  of  kings  in  the  ab- 
stract. Scotland  has  much  to  answer  for  in 
this  reaction.  Her  Highlanders  had  failed  : 
her  men  of  letters — Hume  and  Scott — suc- 
ceeded. 

Hume  was  the  greatest,  and  by  far  the 
most  successful  propagator  of  these  un-Eng- 
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lisli  views ;  and  it  is  no  mean  tribute  to  his 

fenius  and  power,  that  he  should  so  long 
aye  kept  his  countrymen  in  bondage  to  a 
belief  which  is  contradicted  not  more  by  the 
general  truths  of  history,  than  by  the  events 
which  he  has  himself  recorded.  Hume's 
Jacobite  tendencies,  we  think,  are  to  be  as- 
cribed much  more  to  personal  spleen,  than 
to  any  impression  produced  on  him  by  those 
events.  He  hated  the  English,  and  loved 
the  French.  The  first  had  partly  neglected 
and  partly  derided  him;  and  the  last  had 
loaded  him  with  the  flowers  of  flattery,  and 

S laced  him  on  the  pedestal  of  a  literary 
emigod.  His  Scotch  descent  and  Scotch 
accent  exposed  him,  in  that  day,  to  constant 
mortifications  in  English  circles ;  and  his  cor- 
respondence shows  how  keenly,  and  for  a 
man  of  his  powers  how  absurdly,  he  felt 
these  petty  mdignities.  And  so  came  his 
hatred  of  Whiggery ;  which,  we  verily  be- 
lieve, he  detested  even  more  because  it  was 
English,  than  because  it  was  Puritanical.  He 
loved  to  exalt  the  Stuarts,  because  every  line 
he  wrote  in  their  praise  magnified  the  old 
race  of  ScoilUh  princes,  and  sent  a  stab  to 
the  heart  of  that  constitution  of  which  Eng- 
lishmen boasted  so  loudly.  The  slights  he 
had  endured  from  persons  "  he  never  would 
call  his  countrymen,"  disgusted  him  with  the 
very  name  of  that  liberty  which  they  had 
BO  constantly  on  their  lips :  while  the  bril- 
liancy and  gayety,  and  polite  incense  which 
he  met  with  at  Paris,  charmed  him  with  ar- 
bitrary power.  Any  one  who  compares  the 
earlier  with  the  later  editions  of  his  history, 
and  with  the  course  of  his  intervening  hfe, 
will  see  how  these  feelings,  as  they  deepened 
in  intensity,  were  more  and  more  reflected  in 
his  work. 

Indeed,  so  thoroughly  did  Hume's  Jaco- 
bite views  arise  from  what  he  wished  that  his- 
tory should  have  been,  rather  than  from 
what  he  knew  it  to  be,  that  in  his  later  edi- 
tions the  facts  which  he  narrates  often  stand 
in  singular,  and  occasionally  even  absurd 
contrast  to  the  reflections  he  draws  from 
them.  The  real  defect  of  his  history,  in 
truth,  is  seldom  in  the  narrative.  The  events 
which  occurred  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  and 
James  II.  are,  for  the  most  part,  told  fairly 
enough;  but  they  are  accompanied  by  de- 
ductions the  very  reverse  of  what  an  unbias- 
sed reader  woula  draw  from  them.  He  paints 
a  tyrant — ^but  writes  a  very  different  name 
under  the  picture.  Thus,  after  describing 
vividly  the  profligate  vileness  of  the  court 
and  times  of  Charles  II.,  he  chooses  to  sum 
up  bis  chaiacter  with  a  panegyric  on  the 


courtliness  of  his  demeanor,  in  which  view 
"  he  was  the  most  amiable  and  engaging  of 
men."  His  rei^,  he  acknowledges,  was 
"  dangerous  to  his  people,  and  dishonorable 
to  himself ;"  but  then — this  was  to  be  impu- 
ted to  the  indolence  of  his  temper — a  fault 
which,  however  unfortunate  in  a  monarch,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  regard  with  great  sever- 
ity,**  He  starts  in  his  history  of  James  the 
Second,  by  stating  plfunly  that  he  never  was 
sincere  in  his  intentions  of  governing  consti- 
tutionally ;  and  yet  he  never  speaks  of  the 
opposition  he  met  with  from  Parliament,  but 
as  the  stolid  disobedience  of  an  ill-conditioned 
and  stiff-necked  generation,  on  which  moder- 
ation and  clemency  were  thrown  away.  In 
short,  the  impression  he  conveys,  with  infi- 
nite dexterity  and  skill,  is,  that  die  fancied 
liberty,  and  vaunted  constitutional  rights  for 
which  our  fathers  struggled,  were,  after  all, 
weak  and  pernicious  delusions.  To  please 
the  vulgar,  he  occasionally  speaks  in  the  vul- 
gar tongue,  of  royal  encroachment  and  op- 
pression ;  but  discloses  very  plainly  his  own 
persuasion,  that  to  the  enlightenea  and  phi- 
losophic mmd  the  objects  pursued  were  but 
empty  bubbles,  and  their  champions  bigots 
or  impostors.  But  all  thb  is  done  with  such 
consummate  abihty — he  puts  out  his  strength 
so  adroitly  on  the  conclusions  he  would  draw, 
and  passes  over  the  narrative  of  inconvenient 
facts  with  so  liffht  a  hand,  that  his  deluded 
reader  strays  with  him,  unconscious  of  his 
wandering,  till  he  finds  with  surprise  the 
destination  he  has  reached. 

Hume  at  first  found  these  views  of  Eng- 
lish history  in  the  shade — nursed  only  in  the 
country  retreats,  or  the  Highland  fastnesses 
of  the  too  loyal  Jacobites.  But  they  soon 
became  anything  but  unpalatable  to  the 
ruling  spirit  and  principles  of  the  court  of 
George  the  Third.  It  was  very  speedily 
perceived,  when  all  danger  from  the  exiled 
family  was  over,  that  a  subdued  praise  of 
their  virtues,  and  some  gentle  censure  of 
their  unruly  subjects,  might  not  prove  with- 
out its  effects  on  the  administration  of  the 
House  of  Hanover.  It  was  during  the  period 
when  Hume's  influence  was  culminatmg  to 
its  zenith,  that  the  influence  of  the  Crown, 
in  the  words  of  Parliament,  "  had  increased 
and  was  increasing."  With  the  growth  of 
that  new  prerogative  of  influence  and  cor- 
ruption, which  sprang  like  a  sapling  from 
the  levelled  oak,  there  grew  throughout  the 
nation  also,  in  deference  to  courtly  views,  a 
certain  admiration  of  those  principles  of 
kingly  power  which  Hume  had  rendered 
fashionable.    Even  the  doctrine  of  pasaive 
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obediencQ  began  agun  to  show  its  bruised 
and  distorted  head;  and  during  the  loyal 
mania  which  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
glorious  diatribes  of  Burke  produced — that 
most  costly  fit  of  intoxication  in  which  a 
nation  ever  indulged — the  homage  to  prero- 
gative became  intense,  and  amid  the  crash 
of  empires  Hume  retained  an  undisputed 
throne. 

We  had  hardly  recovered  from  this  ex- 
pensive delirium,  when  another  and  almost 
more  seductive  guide  again  led  the  whole 
nation  captive.  With  personal  predilections 
stronger  probably  than  those  of  Hume  him- 
self, our  great  Magician  of  Romance  gave  a 
local  and  abiding  reality  to  the  received  per- 
versions of  history ;  and  threw  over  them 
that  dangerous  charm  which  his  unrivalled 

fenius  alone  could  bestow.  Our  recent 
istory,  in  fact,  has  been  obscured  by  the 
pen  of  Walter  Scott,  just  as  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  lie  entombed  under  the  dramatic  fables 
of  Shakspeare.  In  truth,  with  all  his  won- 
derful and  enchanting  endowments,  Scott 
was  a  fervent  worshipper  of  rank  and  power ; 
nobility  and  ancient  blood  were  to  him  the 
types  of  a  superior  order  of  humanity; 
royalty  was  a  sacro-sanct,  mysterious  idol. 
Considering  his  warm  and  kindly  heart,  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  habits,  wants, 
and  virtues  of  the  lower  orders,  it  is  wonder- 
ful how  little  is  to  be  found  in  his  pages  of 
generous  sympathy  with  the  struggles  of  an 
oppressed  people,  or  of  pride  in  the  Uberty 
of  that  country,  the  manners  and  history  of 
which  he  has  illustrated  in  his  immortal 
fictions.  His  predilections  always  lean  to  the 
monarch,  however  arbitrary — ^his  antipathies 
rest  with  the  people,  however  greatly 
wrongred.  **  Nos  numerus  sumus"  is  the 
feeling  ever  predominant  in  his  mind  when 
he  speaks  of  the  commonality  ,  and  we  be- 
lieve he  would  have  reverenced  the  chair 
which  held  the  gracelesH  Charles  at  the  Tillie- 
tudlem  breakfast,  with  devotion  quite  as  genu- 
ine as  that  which  he  ascribes  to  Lady  Mar- 
garet Bellenden.  Thub,  whether  it  be  the 
misguided  Mary,  or  the  profligate  Charles,  or 
the  bloody  persecuting  Claverhouse,  there  is 
always  a  ditter  of  romance  thrown  round 
them  by  his  brilliant  pen,  quite  suflScient  to 
east  all  their  faults  into  the  shade ;  while  he 
eannot  describe  the  persecutions  of  the  Cove- 
naaters  without  smothering  sympathy  by 
ridicule.  His  Cavaliers,  in  short,  however 
worthless,  are  always  attractive ;  his  Round- 
heads, however  meritorious,  are  absurd  or 
repulsive.  Yet  the  delineation,  in  its  details, 
k  M>  true  to  ■ature,  if  not  to  fiact»  that  it  is 


impossible  to  resist  the  impresuons  made 
by  it. 

in  this  way  grew  up,  among  the  free  peo- 
ple of  this  land,  something  too  like  contempt 
for  the  ancestors  who  grained  our  liberties  ; 
and  romantic  sympathy  for  those  who  woidd 
have  destroyed  them.  From  the  absurd  im- 
pression that  such  opinions  are  fashionable 
and  genteel,  courtly  and  servile  writers  still 
pervert  the  truth  of  history ;  and  the  youth' 
of  our  country  are  daily  imbued  with  false 
narratives,  and  principles  as  fake.  And  yet» 
how  childish,  mean,  and  degrading  should 
such  sentiments  now  .  appear !  When  we 
look  round  on  the  great  panorama  of  Europe, 
and  trace  in  the  history  of  almost  all  its 
nations  the  analogous  chain  of  experience 
through  which  we  have  passed — ^the  same 
transition  from  the  feudal  to  the  industrial 
state — the  same  struggle  by  the  crown  for 
supremacy,  and  by  the  people  for  protectioii 
and  security — and  mark  that,  merely  for 
want  of  such  a  timely  contest  as  our  fore- 
fathers raised  and  won,  the  efforts  of  Europe 
for  constitutional  liberty  have  ever  been  one 
stormy  sea  of  gulf  and  billow,  undulating 
between  rampant  prerogative  and  unre- 
strained license — ^how  contemptible  is  it  for 
men  who  should  have  outgrown  the  silly 
fancies  of  boyhood,  to  assume  the  poor  affec- 
tation of  despising  all  that  has  made  this 
island  of  ours  so  secure  and  tranquil,  and  to 
worship  that  brazen-footed  monster,  for  its 
homage  to  which  the  nations  of  the  Continent 
are  even  at  present  suffering  such  bitter 
retribution  I  It  would  have  been  quite  aa 
rational,  dignified,  and  manly,  for  the  Roman 
republicans  to  have  reviled  the  elder  Brutus, 
and  to  have  deified  Tarquin  the  Proud — or 
for  our  transatlantic  brethren  to  hold  an  an- 
nual feast  to  commemorate,  and  lament  the 
loss  of  the  threepenny  tax  on  tea. 

Now  one  great  triumph  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
gained  for  this  and  for  future  generations  is, 
that  he  has  dispersed  forever  this  brood  of 
distempered  fancies.  From  the  broad  and 
searching  light  of  truth  which  he  has  poured 
in,  they  have  shrunk  and  crept  away,  never 
more  to  profane  that  sacred  temple  of  c(m- 
stitutional  hberty : 

"  Celerique  fuga  sub  sidera  lapse 
Semesam  prsdam  et  vestigia  foeda  relioquunt" 

He  has  brought  back  the  public  mind,  with 
a  bold  and  irresistible  grasp,  to  sound,  whole- 
some English  views  of  the  great  crisis  of  our 
constitutional  rights — cleansing  our  history 
from  the  mass  w  rubbish  and  falsehood  by 
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which  it  has  been  obscured,  and  sweeping 
into  eteilial  forgetfulness  the  sickly  sentunent 
which  still  hung  round  the  memory  of  a 
race  of  incorrigible  kings.  He  has  restored 
the  much-abused  term  of  loyalty  to  its  true 
signification — allefl^iance  to  the  laws  and 
Constitution  and  high  magistracy  of  the 
realm ;  and  extinguished,  as  we  hope  and 
believe  forever,  the  childish  adoration  of  the 
mere  abstraction  or  impersonation  of  royalty. 
There  m^  be  many  opinions  of  our  author's 
views  of  English  history,  and  of  his  mode  of 
illustrating  or  enforcing  them.  Some  of  'his 
facts  may  be  questioned,  some  authorities 
doubted,  some  deductions  controverted  or 
challenged ;  but  these  unworthy  and  degrad- 
ing phantoms,  which  amused  or  misled  the 
last  generation,  have  fled,  like  ghosts  at  day- 
break, to  haunt  us  no  more. 

"  Peor  and  Baalim 
Forsake  their  temples  dim ! 
With  that  twice  battered  God  of  Palestine,"  &e. 

The  potent  exorcism  has  at  length  driven 
the  unclean  spirits  finally  away ;  and  from 
the  last  haunts  of  Jacobite  servility  and  su- 
perstition, 

"  The  parting  genios  is  with  sighing  sent." 

No  English  historian  will,  we  believe,  at- 
tempt again  to  offer  up  incense  on  the  sub- 
verted altar  of  the  Stuarts. 

This  task.  Ions  called  for,  it  has  been  re- 
served for  Mr.  Macaulay  to  accomplish  ;  and 
bad  the  work  no  other  merit,  this  would  be 
sufficient  of  itself  to  ensure  his  reputation, 
and  to  challenge  the  gratitude  of  his  coun- 
try. He  baa  brought,  indeed,  many  qualifi- 
cations to  the  task  which  are  seldom  found 
united.  He  had,  of  course,  great  resources 
at  his  command,  not  only  m  the  published 
works  of  his  predecessors,  and  in  the  col- 
lected materials  of  two  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  them,  who  had  left  their  tasks 
unfinished,  but  other  channels  also  were  laid 
open  to  him  both  here  and  on  the  Continent. 
In  short,  we  believe  him  to  have  had  the  ma- 
ieriah  of  a  true  history  as  thoroughly  in  his 

S:>wer  as  it  was  possible  for  any  one  to  have. 
ut  there  are  other  presumptions  in  favor  of 
his  accuracy.  To  the  use  of  these  advan- 
tages he  brines  a  memory  singularly  clear, 
retentive,  and  precise,  and  deep  and  varied 
stores  of  general  learning ;  and  having  staked 
his  fame — ^not  one  to  be  lightly  risked  on  such 
a  venture — on  the  character  of  this  history, 
we  doubt  not  that  in  a  point  so  attainable  as 


accuracy  in  what  he  relates,  he  is  as  imniae- 
ulate  as  an  author  can  be  on  such  a  scale. 
Indeed  we  are  confident  that,  however 
searching,  or  even  malicious,  the  examination^ 
he  will  be  found  by  far  the  most  correct, 
even  in  minute  details,  of  all  the  writers  who 
have  published  on  this  period  of  our  history. 
And,  last  of  all,  he  adds  to  these  recommen- 
dations the  remarkable  advantage  of  beinff 
able  to  meet  his  antagonists  on  equal  ground 
— by  a  power  of  composition  in  all  respects 
as  effective  as  Hume,  or  Burke,  or  Scott. 
It  is  this  which  has  made  his  present  vol- 
umes so  timely  a  contribution  to  our  na- 
tional literature.  Though  the  work  of  a 
scholar,  they  are  not  a  mere  work  for  schol- 
ars ;  there  were  such  previously,  in  which 
the  true  story  of  the  Revolution  was  more 
faithfully  than  effectively  told.  But  this  is 
a  book  to  read — one  that  everybody  will 
read,  and  understand,  and  remember;  and 
which  will  consequently  permeate  and  leaven 
all  society.  It  has  at  last  brought  th^  con- 
troversy on  this  subject  to  the  right  issue ; 
and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  the  victory  has 
not  been  gained,  and  that  conclusively,  al- 
ready. 

The  story,  thus  vividly  and  a^eeably  told, 
brings  out,  in  clear  and  unquestionable  light, 
one  or  two  great  leading  truths,  which  w^ 
do  not  think  have  been  anywhere  so  striking- 
ly exhibited.  The  first  of  these  is,  the  utter 
incapacity,  obstinacy,  and  personal  worth- 
lessness  of  the  exiled  family ;  and  the  fact 
that  this,  if  it  did  not  lie  at  the  root  of  all 
the  political  troubles  of  the  time,  rendered 
them  far  more  alarming  and  inevitable. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  natural  talent  in 
the  blood,  which  no  danger  could  repress,  or 
discipline  remove.  From  the  first  they  were 
thoroughly  ignorant  of  the  people  they  had 
to  govern ;  and  being  ignorant,  were  too 
proud,  too  foolish,  or  too  stupid  to  learn. 
One  idea  had  strong  possession  of  all  of 
them — the  absurd  and  insane  desire  to  copy 
the  arbitrary  governments  of  the  Continent ; 
and  to  this  object  they  adhered  in  all  circum- 
stances, in  the  face  of  all  obstacles,  and  in 
blind  defiance  of  the  most  palpable  perils. 
Through  their  individual  varieties  of  char- 
acter we  may  trace  clearly  enough,  the 
symptoms  of  the  family  distemper  in  each. 
The  principles  of  kindly  power  which  James 
carried  over  the  Border  with  him,  which  his 
education  had  planted,  and  which  conceit  and 
flattery  had  well  watered,  ridiculous  as  they 
appeared  when  enshrined  in  that  ungainly, 
gossiping,  pedantic  impersonation  of  divine 
right,  were  yet  the  dangerous  beginnings  of 
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that  debasing  element  which  first  degraded, 
and  then,  for  a  time,  destroyed  the  monarchy. 
It  was  blended  certainly  into  a  more  graceful 
and  manly  model  in  Charles  the  First.     He 
possessed  some  qualities  which  might  have 
made  him  a  dangerous  and  successful  despot. 
But  the  nation  was  saved  by  the  hereditary 
perversity  of  his  mind.     He  was  so  absurdly 
obstinate  when  he  should  have  yielded — so 
undecided  when   promptness  alone    could 
have  led  to  success — and  whether  in  obsti- 
nacy or  wavering,  so  openly  and  needlessly 
false — that  the  deep  and  resolute,  though 
enduring  spirit  of  the  nation,  was  roused  be- 
fore the  yoke  was  bound  upon  their  necks. 
They  were  not  preserved,  however,  so  much 
by  their  own  vigilance  as  by  the  want  of 
moral  strength  in  their  antagonist.     It  was 
this  fatal  defect  which  alone  defeated  Straf- 
ford's schemes  for  "  thorough  ;"  and  after  his 
base  desertion  of  his  minister,  led  Charles 
himself  to  rush  on  his  own  fate.     His  mem- 
ory has  only  been   rescued   from  the  con- 
tempt it  truly  deserved,  by  the  immediate 
antecedents,  and  the  imposing  circumstan- 
ces of  his  death,  which  have  withdrawn  the 
gaze  of  posterity  from  his  intolerable  offenses 
against  the  State,  to  fix  it  on  the  audacious 
and  unparalleled  expiation  exacted  for  them. 
The  two  last  of  the  race  probably  com- 
oined  all  the  qualities  which  cotdd  bring  the 
kings  of  a  country  like  this  into  contempt. 
But  of  the  two,  Charles  the  Second  was  much 
to  be  preferred.     One  cannot  help  having  a 
latent  liking  for  the  merry  monarch,  when 
we  contrast  him  with  his  cloudy  and  dismal 
brother.      He   was  good-natured,  and  not 
fond  of  cruelty  for  its  own  sake,  although 
not  scrupulous  in  its  use  to  secure  his  ob- 
jects.    He  was  not  habitually  treacherous ; 
and  he  was  agreeable.      But  although  he 
might,  in  another  sphere,  have  sauntered 
languidly  through  life  as  a  not  unpopular 
roue,  whose  wit  was  respected  at  Will's,  and 
whose   manners   were   the   fashion  on   the 
"Mall — what  a  spectacle  does  monarchy  pre- 
sent with  such  a  man  as  its  type !     Demo- 
critus  could  not  have  wished  for  a  more 
congenial   spectacle  than   that  of   a  great 
nation  with  its  million  hearths  and  homes — 
its  resources,  just  beginning  to  exhibit  the 
dawn  of  their  future  magnificence — ^its  proud, 
free,    and    enterprising    people — indolently 
trampled  under  foot  by  an  ungrateful  Syba- 
rite,  to  whom  twelve  years  of  exile  had 
taught  no  lesson,  but  the  desire  to  recom- 
pense, by  voluptuous  ease,  the  hardships 
and  crosses  of  his  former  fortune — to  whom 
life  or  death — ^things  light  or  solemn — ^were 


all  alike  a  jest — ^without  one  manly  or  kingly 
thought  for  his  people  or  his  honor— -care- 
less, though  his  empire  should  crumble  into 
fragments,  if  only  the  crash  might  not  dis- 
turo  his  luxurious  repose !  Had  his  nature 
possessed  any  solid  worth — ^had  it  supplied 
any  moral  soil  whatever  in  which  great 
deeds  or  generous  sentiments  could  grow — 
it  might  surely  have  been  expected  that  the 
strange  vicissitudes  of  his  life — if  he  ever 
reflected  on  them  at  all — should  have  given 
his  childish  and  volatile  dbposition  some- 
thing of  masculine  stability.  But  for  him, 
as  for  the  rest  of  his  race,  experience  was 
written  in  a  character  which  he  could  not 
decipher.  When  he  first  rode  through  the 
metropolis  to  Whitehall,  along  ranks  of  ap- 
plaudmg  citizens,  while  Cavalier  and  Round- 
head shouted  in  unison,  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  recognized  in  that  affecting  reception 
the  welcome,  in  his  person,  of  constitutional 
order,  chastised  and  mellowed  by  adversity. 
No  reflections  on  the  past  struggle — no  reso- 
lutions of  prudence,  or  justice,  or  modera- 
tion for  the  future,  seem  to  have  suggested 
themselves  for  an  instant.  He  lounged  back 
to  the  palace  of  his  ancestors,  as  if  he  had 
merely  returned  from  a  continental  tour! 
and  those  historic  halls  told  him  no  tale  of 
his  father's  fate — nor  called  up  before  him 
the  stem  and  ominous  frown  of  the  Protec- 
tor. He  resumed  the  throne  of  the  Stuarts 
merely  to  continue,  in  unbroken  succession, 
the  dynasty,  and  the  perverse  policy  of  his 
family — neglecting  even  the  very  men  who 
had  poured  out  their  blood,  and  lavished 
their  fortunes  for  his  crown.  His  jem 
were  spent  as  if  hfe  were  a  play  in  which 
every  one  was  representmg  a  part  for  the 
occasion,  and  went  through  their  scenes  of 
love  or  contention,  weeping  or  laughing, 
merely  for  the  spectators'  amusement. 
Even  his  death  was  characteristic  of  the 
shallow  levity  of  his  mind ;  when  he 
launched  a  witty  dart  at  the  King  of  Ter- 
rors, and  requested  his  attendants  \p  excuse 
him  for  taking  so  unconscionable  a  time  to 
die! 
The  gallery  of  family  portraits  is  com- 

gleted  by  that  of  James  the  Second,  on  which 
[r.  Macaulay  has  bestowed  infinite  labor, 
and  which  he  has  drawn  with  a  hand  so 
powerful  and  unrelenting,  that  those  deeply 
engraven  lineaments  wUl  go  down  to  pos- 
tentv  as  the  standard  likeness,  as  long  as 
English  history  shall  endure.  It  is  certmly 
a  picture  in  which  the  artist  has  not  admitted 
one  single  tint  of  flattery.  The  lines  are 
rigid,  hard,  and   ill-favored  as  life ;    and 
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afford  a  sinffiilar  contrast  to  the  apologetic 
and  softened  features  in  which  most  former 
historians  have  presented  him.  Some  may 
think  the  coloring  too  uniformly  harsh ;  hut 
we  cannot  agree  ^th  them.  Mr.  Macaulay 
had  deep  errors  to  eradicate,  and  pernicious 
heresies  to  dispel;  and  he  judged  rightly 
that  this  could  not  he  done  effectually  un- 
less the  unYami^hed  truth  were  plainly 
told.  The  grand  object,  indeed,  of  these  two 
volumes,  as  we  imagine,  was  to  show  James 
the  Second  in  his  true  colors ;  and  thereby 
lay  a  firm  foundation  for  the  author's  ac- 
count of  the  origin,  nature,  and  inevitable 
necessity  of  the  Revolution.  He  has  cer- 
tainly torn  away  the  veil  from  fallen  great- , 
ness  with  no  gentle  hand ;  but  the  scene  he 
has  disclosed  has  dispelled  the  illusion  for 
ever.  We  admit  that  for  ourselves,  ill  as 
we  always  thought  of  James  the  Second,  the 
description  has  some  new  and  unexpected 
features.  We  knew  him  to  have  been  proud, 
obstinate,  and  bigoted ;  but  we  always  had 
a  vague  idea  that  if  he  was  stupid  he  was 
honest,  and  if  bigoted,  at  least  conscientious 
and  sincere.  Never,  till  we  read  these 
volumes,  had  we  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  baseness,  cruelty,  and  perfidy  which 
marked  his  reiffn.  Destitute  entirely  of  the 
scholarly  acqmrements  of  his  grandfather, 
his  father's  dignity,  or  his  brother's  wit,  he 
added  to  the  family  failings  a  love  of  cru- 
elty, a  stolid  stony-heartedness,  and  a  ran- 
coroiis  spirit  of  revenge,  of  which  the  worst 
of  his  predecessors  could  not  be  accused. 
Haughty,  unforgiving,  and  oppressive  in 
prosperity,  without  a  spark  of  the  more  gen- 
erous and  genial  elements  of 'kingly  power, 
he  was  weak,  pusillanimous,  and  cringing 
when  the  tide  turned.  That  he  was  sincere 
m  his  desire  to  establish  Popery  in  this  coun- 
try we  believe ;  but  it  was  that  sort  of  sin- 
cerity which  leads  unscrupulous  men  to 
break  through  the  most  sacred  ties  of  hu- 
manity and  honor  for  a  favorite  object.  It 
was  a  sincerity  which  rendered  him  insin- 
cere in  all  but  that;  a  sincerity  which, 
while  it  was  false  and  bloody  on  one  hand, 
was  short-sighted,  blundering,  and  unintelli- 
gent on  the  other.  Had  he  been  possessed 
of  any  self-control,  or  the  slightest  powers 
of  diplomatic  management  or  address,  the 
points  he  aimed  at  might  perhaps  have  been 
attained.  If  he  had  not  so  openly  upheld 
and  promoted  Popery,  the  nation  was  too 
sick  of  the  recollection  of  the  Commonwealth, 
even  after  twenty  years  of  misgovemment, 
to  have  made  a  strong  struggle,  in  his  day, 
for  constitutional  freedom.     On  the  other 


hand,  if  he  had  governed  with  moderation 
and  equity,  the  nation  might  gradually  have 
learned  to  look  on  Papists  and  Popery  with 
less  abhorrence.  But  this  was  not  in  his 
nature.  With  blind  animosity  he  let  loose 
both  his  packs  at  once ;  and  the  people  saw 
themselves  threatened,  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  bloodhounds  of  religious  and  of 
civil  tyranny.  Popery  sat  triumphant  at 
the  council  board;  while  the  blackest  and 
foulest  cruelty  raged  in  the  land.  Yet  the 
actual  catastrophe  was  almost  entirely  at- 
tributable to  the  mingled  feelings  of  distrust, 
fear,  and  contempt  with  which  the  king  was 
personally  regarded ;  and  the  infatuation 
with  which  his  daily  conduct  added  fuel  to 
the  smotddering  flame.  For  among  the 
otiier  characteristics  of  the  time,  the  long 
forbearance  of  the  nation  certainly  is  not  the 
least  remarkable.  The  people  who  remained 
inactive  while  the  hideous  drama  of  the 
Bloody  Assizes  was  acted  before  their  eyes, 
among  whom  Jeffries  was  suffered  to  judge 
and  to  legislate,  and  Eark  to  live,  must 
have  been  averse  indeed  to  commotion,  and 
slow  to  change.  Even  when  the  crisis  came 
at  last — when  James  had  filled  up  the  mea- 
sure of  his  folly — the  nation  still  remained 
calm,  and  poised,  as  it  were,  by  its  own 
weight.  Not  even  William  of  Orange,  with 
deliverance  in  his  hand,  could  warm  it  into 
any  show  of  enthusiasm  or  exertion;  and 
James  went  forth  a  voluntary  fugitive ! 
His  fate,  and  ours,  might  have  been  very 
different  had  he  exhibited,  even  then,  any  of 
the  moral  strength  which  sometimes  makes 
tyranny  respectable  when  prosperous,  and 
sometimes  sustains  and  retrieves  it  in  misfor- 
tune. 

Such  is  the  first  moral  which  Mr.  Macau- 
lay  has  elicited  from  the  hbtory  of  these 
reigns — with  so  much  truth  and  vigor.  It 
is  true  that  to  enable  him  to  do  this  with  ef- 
fect, he  has  found  it  necessary  to  dwell  on 
details  at  considerable  length,  and  to  gather 
instructive  fragments  of  character  from  vari- 
ous scattered  quarters.  For  ourselves,  and, 
we  believe,  for  most  readers,  Mr.  Macaulay's 
tediousness,  if  it  can  be  called  so,  is  less 
fatiguing  than  the  liveliness  of  most  other 
writers  ;  and  we  could  let  him  gossip  on 
about  little  court  stories  by  the  hour,  with- 
out once  wishing  him  to  resume  the  grave 
discourse.  But  all  these  detached  traits  are 
here  but  the  component  parts  of  his  tesse- 
lated  pavement.  They  go  to  make  up  that 
great  historical  demonstration  which  it  was 
his  object  to  construct ;  and  on  which,  pro- 
bably, depends  the  view  of  our  constitutional 
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history  which  the  work,  when  complete,  will 
be  found  to  illustrate.  He  could  not  show 
with  accuracy  the  impelling  motives  of  the 
people,  without  the  clearest  and  most  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  character  of  their 
kings.  For  those  were  days  when  royalty 
was  the  real  centre  round  which  the  political 
system  revolved,  and  the  power  and  con- 
dition of  which  regulated  all  the  motions  of 
its  machinery.  They  are  therefore  but 
superficial  critics  who  complain,  as  we  have 
heard  some  do,  of  the  minute  circumstances 
which  he  thinks  worthy  of  being  recorded 
by  his  pen.  The  general  result  to  which 
they  tend,  the  great  induction  which  they 
constitute  and  compose,  comes  out  so  over- 
whelming and  striking  at  the  last,  that  in 
the  irresistible  conviction  then  impressed,  on 
our  minds,  we  unconsciously  forget  how 
great  a  part  of  the  impression  depends  on 
the  combination  of  these  slender  but  number- 
less characteristics. 

But  not  less  admirable  and  clearly  eluci- 
dated is  the  general  constitutional  lesson,  as 
deducted  from  the  history  of  the  times. 
Here  again  we  think  there  is  both  novelty 
and  unexampled  force  and  impressiveness 
in  our  author's  views.  He  has  taken  a 
large,  sagacious,  and  practical  survey  of  the 
political  state  of  the  nation  during  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  and  has,  as  we  think, 
brought  his  readers  to  a  far. more  precise 
and  complete  appreciation  of  its  actual  con- 
dition, than  any  former  historian.  On  one 
hand  he  is  not  perpetually  hunting  out  the 
traces  of  occult  constitutional  theories,  in 
events  which  were  far  more  determined  by 
accidental  circumstances  than  by  any  fancied 
adherence  to  general  laws.  Neither,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  he  give  the  slightest  coun- 
tenance to  the  contemptible  accusations 
which  servile  writers  have  of  late  so  plenti- 
fully launched  at  their  forefathers.  But  he 
enables  us  to  gather,  through  the  troubles 
which  marked  those  remarkable  years,  a  very 
clear,  general  apprehension  of  the  causes 
which  affected,  and  the  motives  which  im- 
pelled the  political  convulsions  of  the  period. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  the  only  source 
of  difficulty  which  the  Stuarts  experienced 
in  governing  was  the  want — one  felt  by 
kings  and  commoners  alike,  of  ready  money. 
The  feudal  exactions  wertf  over.  There 
were  no  more  monasteries  to  spoil;  and 
the  wealth  which  popery  had  amassed  was 
exhausted.  Without  taxes,  no  sinews  of 
war  could  be  had ;  and  rather  than  submit 
to  taxation,  the  people,  it  is  said,  preferred 
rebellion.     They  would   rather  fight  than  i 


pay.  It  was  in  short,  not  the  folly  or  per- 
fidy or  oppression  of  kings,  but  an  ignorant 
impatience  of  taxation,  that  plunged  the  na- 
tion in  civil  war,  and  drove  a  dynasty  from 
the  throne  1 

Like  many  similar  views,  thb  is  true  as  far 
as  it  goes ;  but  it  is  only  half  the  truth,  or 
rather  a  great  deal  less.  It  was  the  want 
of  money,  no  doubt,  which  led  to  the  first 
collision;  and  perhaps  abimdance  of  that 
rare  commodity  might  have  prevented  it. 
It  may  also  be  said,  with  some  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, that  the  disinclination  to  furnish  the 
monarch  with  supplies  originated  the  re«st- 
ance  of  the  people.  But  all  this  b  but 
skimming  the  surface  of  these  great  depths. 
It  is  unquestionable  that  the  impossibility  of 
carrying  on  government  without  funds,  and 
the  coincident  impossibility  of  obtaining 
funds  without  the  aid  of  parliament,  were 
the  two  elements  that  brought  the  question 
at  issue  between  prerogative  and  private 
right,  to  its  determination.  But  the  real 
question  is,  for  what  purpose  did  the  king 
want  the  money  ?  and  why  did  the  people 
refuse  it  ?  That  is  the  true  matter  for  m- 
quiry  ;  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  very 
root  of  the  matter. 

The  people  of  England  have  always  been 
of  an  eminently  practical  turn,  especially  in 
politics — very  little  given  to  mere  theory, 
and  looking  mainly  to  the  immediate  com- 
forts and  decencies  of  life,  as  the  objects 
which  they  desire  to  secure.  Probably  their 
insular  position,  which  renders  removal 
from  uncongenial  quarters  more  difficult, 
may  have  considerably  tended  to  this  nation- 
al peculiarity.  Be  that  as  it  may,  their 
enthusiasms  and  excesses  afford  a  very 
striking  contrast  to  those  of  their  continental 
neighbors.  They  have  always  been  deep, 
prolonged,  and  with  a  definite  and  strongly- 
marked  object ;  never  excited  by  mere  im- 
aginative and  transcendental  novelties,  nor 
allayed  without  strong  sedatives.  So — after 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  which  was  distinguish- 
ed by  singular  wisdom,  and  which  fostered 
the  love  of  liberty  while  it  still  exalted  the 
Crown — when  the  feudal  system  was  ex- 
tinguished, men  began  to  see  that  they  had  but 
one  of  two  courses  to  .submit  to — ^to  surren- 
der their  purses  and  their  Uberties,  or  to  con- 
tend on  one  and  the  same  battle-field  for  both. 
They  would  gladly  have  paid  their  money, 
if  they  had  believed  that,  by  the  use  to  be 
made  of  it,  they  were  to  be  better  protected 
in  their  religion,  their  avocations,  and  their 
homes.  These,  indeed,  were  the  objects 
for  which  they  imagined  that  government 
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was  imtitnted.  But  thej  bad  sagacity 
enough  to  see  that*  with  the  monarchs  with 
whom  they  had  to  deal,  the  want  of  money 
was,  if  not  the  only,  by  far  the  best  and 
sorest  safegoard  of  their  hbertics.  To  ob- 
tarn  supplies,  and  yet  goyem  absolutely,  has 
been  the  aim  of  all  despots  in  all  ases  ;  and 
to  say  that,  if  the  Stuarts  could  have  got 
money  whenerer  they  asked  for  it,  there 
would  haye  been  no  Rebellion  and  no  Revo- 
lution, is  simply  to  say  that,  if  the  nation 
had  submitted  to  tyranny,  they  would  not 
have  resisted  it !  If  Charles  the  First  had 
had  the  command  of  a  well-6lled  treasury, 
independently  of  parliament,  he  would  not 
have  required  any  additional  materials  for 
the  construction  of  his  fabric  of  arbitrary 
power ;  and  civil  liberty  would  not  have 
Deen  founded  in  this  country,  for  a  hundred 
years  at  least  after  our  actual  Revolution. 
It  was  very  well  known;  and  indeed  was 
not  disguised,  that  the  very  first  use  to 
whieh  his  treasure  would  have  been  put, 
would  have  been  the  support  of  a  mercenary 
army;  and  Mr.  Macaulay  well  shows  how 
fiUal  such  an  army  must  necessarily  have 
been  to  constitutional  freedom,  in  times 
when  the  yeoo/anry  of  England  were  no 
lonser  trained  to  war,  and  the  love  of  quiet 
ana  profitable  industry  was  so  rapidly  suc- 
ceeding to  the  feudal  spirit  of  the  preceding 
century.  Even  under  Cromwell,  who  ruled 
with  a  just  though  an  iron  rod,  the  nation 
grew  so  sick  of  the  very  name  of  a  standing 
army,  that  it  was  many  long  years  before  it 
ceased  to  be  regarded  as  the  very  emblem 
of  tyranny.  How  much  more  fatal  to 
Britain  such  an  engine  would  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  one  so  intent  on  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment, and  so  little  capable  of  governing 
justly,  as  Chailes  the  First,  may  be  easily 
imagined. 

It  is  therefore  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  mere  dislike  to  paying  money — the 
merely  mercantile  view  of  the  matter — was 
the  moving  principle  in  the  political  convul- 
sions of  the  time.  No  doubt,  paying  money 
is  never  agreeable — least  of  all,  paying  it  to 
a  government — and  our  ancestors,  proba- 
bly, liked  it  as  little  as  their  descendants. 
But  had  *hey  felt  assured  that  their  money 
would  have  been  used  for  their  own  protec- 
tion, and  would  have  tended  to  their  per- 
sonal security  and  prosperity,  the  impatience 
of  taxation  would  never  have  led  them  to 
resistance.  And  accordingly,  whenever  the 
the  monarch  showed  symptoms  of  any  dis- 
position—even  the  slightest  or  the  most 
nollow — ^to  consult  the  rights  or  privileges 


of  the  people,  the  purse-strings  of  parliament 
were  tmiformly  relaxed.  The  real  cause 
of  collision  then,  was  the  determination  of 
the  crown  to  rule  absolutely — and  the  reso- 
lution of  parliament  not  to  supply  the 
sources  of  arbitrary  power.  A  king  short 
of  money,  and  a  nation  curtailed  of  freedom, 
brought  things  to  the  crisis  at  last. 

Nothing  indeed  strikes  us  so  forcibly,  in 
the  review  of  the  events  which  Mr.  Macau- 
lay  records,  as  the  singular  patience  of  the 
people,  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  their  reso- 
lute determination  not  to  yield  beyond  it. 
The  point  of  endurance  was  certainly  fixed 
much  further  off  than  we  should  think  of 
placing  it  now.  But  constitutional  principle 
was  but  little  understood  or  consolidated,  in 
theory  at  that  time.  Every  man  knew 
what  came  home  to  himself;  and  there 
were  certain  broad,  ancient,  and  well-known 
axioms  of  personal  liberty,  which  had  sub- 
sisted for  centuries,  and  which  Englishmen 
seemed  instinctively  to  recognise.  And 
thus  great  and  gross  violations  of  public 
law  affected  the  community  but  little,  com- 
pared to  invasions  of  private  right — to  inter- 
ference with  private  property,  and  above 
all  (in  that  day)  with  the  freedom  of  con- 
science. For  the  mere  abstractions  of 
theoretical  government,  much  as  they  had 
been  canvassed  by  the  learned,  the  nation 
at  large  cared  but  little;  but  when  they 
found  the  strong  hand  of  power  intercepting 
them  in  their  religion,  their  business,  and 
their  homes,  they  turned  sturdily  on  the  in- 
truder, and  met  each  increasing  encroach- 
ment with  more  positive  and  unbending  re- 
sistance. 

While  there  remained  any  fair  hope  that 
patience  or  time  might  retrieve  their  griev- 
ances, they  were  loth  to  resort  to  violence. 
Even  in  the  days  of  James  the  Second,  the 
prospect  of  a  change  of  dynasty  at  his  death, 
encouraged  the  nation  to  bear  with  apparent 
submission  the  outrages  he  inflicted,  on  all 
sides,  on  the  most  tender  and  cherished 
rights  and  principles.  But  when  they  were 
once  satisfied  that  the  point  had  been  reached 
when  obedience  would  be  mere  weakness, 
their  resolution  never  wavered  again  !  From 
the  accession  of  Charles  the  First  to  the 
flight  of  James  the  Second,  the  people  had 
been  trying  a  great  experiment — ^namely, 
whether  allegiance  to  the  race  of  princes  to 
whose  government  they  were  subjected  was 
compatible  with  their  constitutional  rights. 
From  anxiety  to  resolve  this  in  the  affirma- 
tive, they  endured,  till  endurance  was  im- 
possible, the  daily  encroachments  of  Charles 
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the  First.  For  this,  too,  after  the  restora- 
tion, they  cast  all  his  father's  despotism  into 
ohlivioD,  and  hailed  with  applause  the  return 
of  Charles  the  Second — though  the  inheritor 
of  a  dynasty  which  had  injured  them  so 
much.  For  this  they  remained  quiescent 
and  patient  during  the  long  misgovemment 
of  that  reign,  and  the  first  insane  oppres- 
sions of  the  next.  But  at  last  the  experi- 
ment was  solved.  Their  patience  was  ex- 
hausted, because  they  had  become  satis- 
fied it  was  useless.  And  the  blow  once 
struck,  there  was  no  weak  misgiving  or 
sentimental  repentance  and  relapse.  When 
they  removed  their  allegiance  from  the 
House  of  Stuart,  they  did  so  for  ever; 
because  it  was  done  on  grounds  which  they 
felt  to  be  insuperable ;  and  during  sixty 
years  of  change  and  disturbance,  and  great 
and  just  dissatisfaction,  the  people  never 
once  varied  in  their  choice  and  purpose. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  William's  strong 
hand  and  powerful  will  should  have  con- 
trasted favorably  with  the  weak  absolutbm 
of  his  predecessor.  But  even  under  the 
feeble  Anne  and  the  dull  profligacy  of  the 
two  first  Georges,  contempt  for  the  sove- 
reigns into  whose  hands  they  had  fallen, 
never  raised  one  sigh  of  regret  for  those 
they  had  rejected.  From  the  day  that  James 
fled  from  Kochester,  the  Stuarts  never  had 
a  chance  of  restoration !  and  the  nation  pre- 
ferred, without  hesitation  or  demur,  submit- 
ting to  much  that  was  harsh  and  much  that 
was  disgusting  on  the  part  of  their  new 
rulers,  to  the  slightest  return  to  the  persons 
or  principles  of  their  discarded  predeces- 
sors. 

After  reading  what  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
here  written,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing how  this  deep  feeling  was  im- 
planted ;  and  it  is  probably  to  be  attributed 
to  the  induration  of  it  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  England,  as  much  as  to  any  theo- 
retical virtue  in  our  constitution,  that  our 
liberty  has  been  so  long  preserved,  and 
enlarged  by  degrees  so  sure  and  safe. 
They  never  forgot — they  have  not  even  ^ 
now  forgotten — their  long  experiment  on 
the  princes  of  an  arbitrary  House.  The 
lesson  of  the  impossibility  of  trusting  to  a 
king's  clemency,  for  protection  to  life,  per- 
son, or  property,  was  so  severely  taught, 
that  we  may  trace  to  its  operation  the  growth 
if  not  the  origin  of  that  spirit  of  constitu- 
tional jealousy  of  the  prerogative,  which  has 
called  out  into  active  energy  the  latent 
safeguards  of  our  political  system.  Although 
this  spirit  of  jealousy  has,  since  the  Revolu- 


tion, been  dormant  at  intervals,  it  has  always 
been  ready  to  be  aroused  from  its  lethargy, 
and  has  never  been  aroused  in  vain ;  till,  at 
last,  the  practical  as  well  as  the  abstract 
limits  of  the  prerogative  have  been  so 
securely  and  precisely  fixed,  that  under  the 
reign  of  one  who  wears  her  constitutional 
crown  with  so  much  true  knowledge  of  the 
laws,  and  love  of  the  people  of  her  country, 
whose  virtues  have  given  the  throne  a  sta- 
bility, and  whose  accomplisments  have  shed 
over  it  a  crrace  it  never,  in  the  best  of  former 
days,  could  boast,  we  may  safely  hope  that 
this  long  contest,  the  hottest  fire  of  which 
it  has  been  our  author's  task  to  record,  is  at 
last  sinking  jn  its  embers. 

It  is  not  of  course  our  intention  or  plan»  in 
this  article,  to  enter  in  detail  into  the  partic- 
ular events  of  the  period,  or  to  canvass  mi- 
nutely Mr.  Macaulay's  method  of  dealing 
with  them.  We  shall  confine  our  remarks  to 
one  or  two  topics,  on  which,  important  as 
they  are  in  themselves,  we  think  Mr.  Macau- 
lay  has  shed  much  additional  illustration. 

A  Whig  of  1688  has  been  a  favorite  de- 
nomination with  all  political  parties,  at  least 
all  who  deserve  that  name.  We  do  not  of 
course  include  in  that  catalogue  the  harmless 
dreamers  who  have  resuscitated  Laud,  and 
swear  by  Strafibrd  in  these  ingenious  days. 
But  English  politicians,  properly  so  called, 
whatever  their  politics  at  the  time,  were  al- 
ways proud  to  profess  the  whiggery  of  1688. 
All  the  opposition  to  Walpole  from  Sir  W. 
Wyndham,  Pulteney,  and  the  Tories  of  his 
days-,  was  based  on  the  Whig  principles  of 
the  Revolution ;  and  the  papers  of  their  or- 
gan, the  **  Craftsman,"  will  be  found  full  of 
dissertations  to  show  how  far  the  Whig  min- 
ister had  degenerated  from  the  doctrines  of 
those  whom  he  professed  to  follow .  In  later 
days,  in  like  manner.  Fox  and  his  party  were 
perpetually  reminded  how  diflferently  the 
Revolution  Whigs  thought  and  acted,  on 
some  of  the  greatest  questions  agitated  in 
his  time.  But,  as  often  happens,  each  party 
took  only  as  much  of  the  creed  as  served 
their  purpose.  With  the  Whig,  Revolution 
principles  usually  meant  restraint  on  the  pre- 
rogative— with  the  Tory,  only  Protestant  as- 
cendency. 

Now  we  think  Mr.  Macaulay  has  made  it 
very  clear  that  the  Protestant  ascendency 
principle  of  1688  bore  a  very  distant  rela- 
tionship indeed  to  the  more  modem  spirit  of 
that  name,  which  claims  so  close  an  aflSnity 
with  it.  It  is  quite  true,  that  the  principles 
of  toleration  had  made  but  little  progress  at 
that  time.     But  the  exclusion  of  Catholics 
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from  power  and  place,  and  the  Exolnsion  Bill 
itself,  were  strictly  political,  not  reli^ioua 
meaanres ;  and  for  our  own  part,  we  think  it 
impossible  to  read  the  account  of  these  times 
without  being  satisfied,  that,  in  the  mun,  thi 
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I  actnally  ad^ted  were  necessary 
and  inevitable.  The  dathoIio*was  not  then 
excluded  from  power  on  account  of  his  reli- 
gions opinions ;  or  from  any  idea  that  those 
opinions  woold  prevent  the  discharge  of  his 
ordinary  duties.  He  was  esdnded  because 
he  substantially  formed  a  member  of  a  con- 
spiracy or  confedentioD,  which  had  for  jta 
srowra  object  to  overset  both  the  established 
religion  and  the  civil  liberties  of  the  nation ; 
and  no  one  can  doubt  that  had  the  Test  Act 
not  passed,  both  would  unqnestionablv  have 
been  sacrificed.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
the  same  precautions  were  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  new  order  of  things  estab- 
oshed  at  the  Revolution.  It  was  the  men 
who  were  dangerous,  not  the  opiuiMiB ;  and 
at  them  the  measures  in  tjuestion  were  lev- 
elled. 

Wlule,  therefore,  we  would  by  no  means 
■ay,  that  apart  from  imminent  political  dan- 
gers, the  religious  intolerance  of  the  Revolu- 
tion Protestants  might  not  have  led  to  unjus- 
lifiahle  results,  it  is  quite  clear,  from  Mr. 
Maeanlay's  narrative,  that  the  Test  Bill  orig- 
inalif,  and  the  safeguards  adopted  at  the 
BeTolntion,  afford  not  the  slightest  evidence 
that  it  would  have  done  so.  These  were 
barriers  thrown  up  to  exclude  an  avowed,, 
pen,  and  acknowledged  enemy.  This,  and 
lis  alone,  had  been  the  policy  of  Elizabeth. 
Bacon  aoomfully  denies  the  contrary  impu- 
tation. And  in  the  case  of  James  himself,  he 
was  not  sa  much  driven  out  because  he  fa- 
vored popery,  as  popery  was  excluded  be- 
cause it  alone,  and  its  adherents,  then 
Crompted,  maintained,  and  defended  the  ar- 
itruy  and  dark  counsels  of  James.  In  the 
penal  8tatnt«s  the  nation  were  not  doing 
MB^e  to  an  abstract  principle.  They  were 
not  Tindicatipg  the  purity  of  the  Protestant 
rehgion — or  placing  civil  government  on  r 
religious  ba»8.  They  were  only  defending 
themselves  ,by  an  act  of  ordinary  prudence. 
Tbaj  had  ieen  their  most  sacred  privileges 
sad  thor  dearest  interests  menaced  liy 
popery.  Irish  mercenaries  guarded  the 
bug ;  and  avowedly  only  vuted  the  hour  of 
strength  to  destroy  the  constitution.  The 
rights  (tf  M  foundations  and  corporations 
were  set  at  naaght,  and  popish  priests  in- 
truded into  the  mgnities  of  the  Church  and 
the  univer«ties.  If  the  nation  had  lost  th« 
game,  popery  would  unquestionably  have 
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iron  it.  The  nation  was  triumphant;  and 
popery  onl^  shared,  for  the  time,  the  usual 
fste,  and,  in  this  instance,  deserved  fate,  of 
the  vanquished. 

We  do  not  recollect  to  have  met,  any 
where,  with  so  calm  and  convincing  an  eln- 
cidation  of  this  very  important  topic,  as  Mr. 
^acaulay  has  furnished  us  with  m  the  pas- 
sage quoted  below — which  we  make  our  sol- 
itary extract,  not  as  an  instance  of  brilliant 
uompomtion,  hal  as  a  clear  and  unanswerable 
view  of  a  series  of  fiicts  which  have  been  per- 
verted, until  very  recently,  to  very  intolerant 
itnd  ignoble  party  purposes. 

"  It  is  not  easy  for  any  person  who,  in  our  time, 
dndertahes  to  treat  of  the  revolution  which  over- 
threw the  SCusrts,  to  preeerva  with  Bteadiness  the 
happy  mesQ  between  these  two  extremes.  The 
qnestion  whether  members  of  the  Roiubd  Catho- 
lic Church  could  be  safely  admitted  to  Parliament 
ind  to  office,  convulsed  oar  country  during  the 
reign  of  Jamei  the  Second,  was  set  at  rest  by  his 
downfall,  and,  hsving  slept  during  more  than  a 
century,  was  revived  by  that  great  stirriog  of  the 
human  mind  which  followed  the  meeting  of  the 
National  ABsembly  of  France.  During  thirty 
vears  the  contest  went  on  in  both  houses  of  Par- 
liament, in  every  conslitnent  body,  in  every  sodal 
circle.  It  destroyed  sdministrations,  brMie  up 
parties,  made  all  government  in  one  part  of  the 
empire  impossible,  and  at  length  brought  us  lotbe 
verge  of  civil  war.  Even  when  the  sirugcle  had 
terminated,  the  paasiona  to  which  it  had  given 
birth  still  continued  to  rage.  It  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible For  anv  man  whose  mind  was  under  the  in- 
f  those  pRSsioos  to  see  the  events  of  the 
years  1687  and  1668  in  a  perfectly  correct  light. 
"One  class  of  politicians,  starting  from  the 
true  proposition  that  the  Revolution  had  been  a 
great  blessing  to  our  country,  arrived  at  the  false 
conclusion  that  no  teat  which  the  statesmen  of 
the  Revolution  hud  thought  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  religion  end  our  freedom,  could  be 
safely  abolished.  Another  class,  starting  from 
the  true  proposition  that  the  disabilities  imposed 
on  the  Roman  Catholics  had  long  been  productive 
of  nothing  but  mischief,  arrived  at  the  false  con- 
clusion that  there  never  could  have  been  a  time 
when  those  disabilities  could  hare  been  useful 
and  necessary.  The  former  fallacy  pervaded  the 
speeches  of  the  acute  and  leBmed  Eldon.  The 
latter  wsa  not  altogether  without  influence  even 
on  an  intellect  so  calm  and  philosofdiical  as  that 
of  Hachintoeh. 

"Perhaps,  however,  it  will  be  found  on  exami- 
nation thnt  we  may  vindicate  the  course  which 

was  unanimoQsIv  approved  by  all  the  great  Eng- 
lish statesmen  ot  the  seventeenth  century,  without 

questioning  the  wisdom  of  the  course  which  was 

as  unanimously  approved   by  all    the  English 

statesmen  of  our  own  time. 
"Undoubtedly  it  is  an  evil  that  any  citizen 

should  be  excluded  from  civil  employment  on  ac- 

coimt  of  his  religions  opinions ;  but  a  chdce  be. 
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tween  evils  is  sometimes  all  that  is  left  to  haman 
wisdom.  A  nation  may  be  placed  in  such  a  situ- 
ation that  the  majority  must  either  impose  disa- 
bilities or  submit  to  them ;  and  that  what  would, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  justly  con- 
demned as  persecution  may  fall  within  the 
bounds  of  legitimate  self-defense :  and  such  was, 
in  the  year  1687,  the  situation  of  England.   . 

'*  According  to  the  constitution  of  the  realm, 
James  possessed  the  right  of  naming  almost  all 
pnblic  functionaries,  political,  judicid,  ecclesias- 
tical, military,  and  naval.    In  the  exercise  of  this 
right  he  was  not,  as  our  sovereigns  now  are,  un- 
der the  necessity  of  acting  in  conformity  with  the 
advice  of  ministers  approved  by  the  House  of 
Commons.    It  was  eviaent  therefore  that,  unless 
he  were  strictly  bound  by  law  to  bestow  office  on 
none  but  Protestants,  it  would  be  in  his  power  to 
bestow  office  on  none  but  Roman  Catholics.  The 
Roman   Catholics  were    few  in  number;    and 
among  them  was  not  a  sinnle  man  whose  services 
could  be  seriously  missed  by  the  commonwealth. 
The  proportion  which  they  bore  to  the  population 
of  England  was  very  much  smaller  than  at  pres- 
ent    For  at  present  a  constant  stream  of  emigra- 
.tion  runs  from  Ireland  to  our  great  towns ;  but  in 
the  seventeenth  century  there  was  not  even  in 
London  an  Irish  colony.    Forty-nine  fiftieths  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  forty-nine  fiftieths 
of  the  property  of  the  kingdom,  almost  all  the  po- 
litical, legal,  and  military  ability  and  knowleoge 
to  be  found  in  the  kingdom,  were  Protestant. 
Nevertheless  the  King,  under  a  strong  infatua- 
tion, had  determined  to  use  his  vastpatronage  as 
a  means  of  making  proselytes.    To  be  of  his 
church  was,  in  his  view,  the  first  of  all  Qualifica- 
tions for  office.    To  be  of  the  national  church 
was  a  positive  disqualification.    He  reprobated,  it 
is  true,  in  language  which  has  been  applauded  by 
some  credulous  friends  of  religious  liberty,  the 
the  monstrous  injustice  of  that  test  which  exclu- 
ded a  small  minority  of  the  nation  from  public 
trust;  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  instituting  a 
test  which  excluded  the  majority.     He  thought  it 
hard  that  a  man  who  was  a  good  financier  and  a 
loyal  subject  should  be  excluded  from  the  post  of 
Lord  Treasurer,  merely  for  being  a  Papist.    But 
he  had  himself  turned  out  a  Lord  Treasurer  whom 
he  admitted  to  be  a  good  financier  and  a  loyal 
subject,  merely  for  being  a  Protestant.    He  had 
repeatedly  and  distinctly  declared  his  resolution 
never  to  put  the  white  staff  in  the  hands  of  any 
heretic.    With  many  other  great  offices  of  state  he 
had  dealt  in  the  same  way.    Already  the  Lord  Pres- 
ident, the  I/)rd  Privy  Seal,  the  Ix)rd  Chamberlain, 
the  Groom  of  the  Stole,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  a  Secretary  of  State,  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner  of   Scotland,    the  Chancellor   of 
Scotland,  the  Secretary  of  Scotland,  were,  or  pre- 
tended to  be,  Roman  Catholics.     JVIost  of  these 
functionaries  had  been  bred  churchmen,  and  had 
been  guilty  of  apostasy,  open  or  secret,  in  order  to 
obtain  or  to  keep  their  high  places.    Every  Pro- 
testant who  still  held  an  important  post  in  the 
government  held  it  in  constant  uncertainty  and 
^ar.    It  would  be  endless  to  recount  the  situa- 
tions of  a  lower  rank  which  were  filled  by  the  fa- 


vored class.  Roman  Catholics  already  swarmed 
in  every  depajtment  of  the  public  service.  They 
were  Lords  Lieutenants,  Deputy  Lieutenants, 
Judges,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Commissioners  of 
the  Customs,  Envoys  to  foreign  courts,  Colonels 
of  regiments.  Governors  of  fortresses.  The  share 
which  in  a  few  months  they  had  obtained  of  the 
temporal  patronage  of  the  crown,  was  much  more 
than  ten  times  as  great  as  they  would  have  had 
under  an  impartial  system.  Yet  this  was  not  the 
worst  They  were  made  rulers  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Men  who  had  assured  the  King  that 
they  held  his  faith,  sat  in  the  Hi^h  Commis- 
sion ;  and  exercised  supreme  jurisdiction  in  spir- 
itual things  over  all  the  prelates  and  priests  of  the 
establish^  religion.  Ecclesiastical  benefices  of 
great  dignity  hiui  been  bestowed,  some  on  avowed 
Papists,  and  some  on  half-concealed  Papists.  And 
all  this  had  been  done  while  the  laws  against 
Popery  were  still  unrepealed,  and  while  James 
had  still  a  strong  interest  in  affecting  respect  for 
the  riglits  of  conscience.  What  then  was  his 
conduct  likely  to  be,  if  his  subjects  consented  to 
free  him,  by  a  legislative  act,  from  even  the  shad- 
ow of  restraint  ?  Is  it  possible  to  doubt  that  Pro- 
testants would  have  been  as  effectually  excluded 
from  employment,  by  a  strictly  legal  use  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  as  ever  Roman  Catholics  had 
been  by  act  of  Parliament  7 

**How  obstinately  James  was  determined  to 
bestow  on  the  members  of  his  own  Church  a 
share  of  patronage  altogether  out  of  proportion  to 
their  numbers  and  importance,  is  proved  by  the 
instructions  which,  in  exile  and  old  age,  he  arew 
up  for  the  guidance  of  his  son.  It  is  impossible 
to  read  without  mingled  pity  and  derision,  those 
effusions  of  a  mind  on  wnicn  all  the  discipline  of 
experience  and  adversity  had  been  exhausted  in 
vain.  The  Pretender  is  advised,  if  ever  he  should 
reig^n  in  England,  to  make  a  partition  of  offices ; 
and  carefully  to  reserve  for  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  a  portion  which  might  have 
sufficed  for  them  if  they  had  been  one-half  instead 
of  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  nation.  One  Secretary 
of  State,  one  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Sccretaay  at  War,  the  majority  of  the  great  dig- 
nitaries of  the  household,  the  majority  of  the 
officers  of  the  army,  are  alwajrs  to  be  Catholics. 
Such  were  the  designs  of  James  after  his  perverse 
bigotry  had  drawn  on  him  a  punishment  which 
hsul  appalled  the  whole  world,  is  it  then  possible 
to  doubt  what  his  conduct  would  have  been,  if 
his  people,  deluded  by  the  empty  name  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  had  suffered  him  to  proceed  without 
any  check  ? 

**  Even  Penn,  inteniperate  and  undisceming  as 
was  his  zeal  for  the  Declaration,  seems  to  have 
felt  that  the  partiality  with  which  honors  and 
emoluments  were  heaped  on  Roman  Catholics 
might  not  unnaturally  excite  the  jealousy  of  the 
nation.  He  owned  that,  if  the  Test  Act  were 
repealed,  the  Protestants  were  entitled  to  an 
equivalent,  and  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  several 
equivalents.  During  some  weeks  the  word 
equivalent,  then  lately  imported  from  France, 
was  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  coffee-house  orators ; 
but  at  length  a  few  pages  of  keen  logic  and 
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polished  sarcasm,  written  by  Halifax,  put  an  end 
to  these  idle  projects.  One  of  Penn's  schemes 
was  that  a  law  should  be  passed  dividing  the 
patronage  of  the  crown  into  three  equal  parts ; 
and  that  to  one  only  of  those  parts  members  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  should  be  admitted.  Even 
under  such  an  arrangement,  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  would  have  obtained  near 
twenty  times  their  fair  portion  of  official  appoint- 
ments ;  and  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  even  to  such  an  arrangement  the  King 
would  have  consented.  But,  had  he  consented, 
what  guaranty  could  he  give  that  he  would  ad- 
here to  his  bargain  ?  The  dilemma  propounded 
by  Halifax  was  unanswerable.  *If  laws  are 
binding  on  yon,  observe  the  law  which  now 
exists.  If  laws  are  not  binding  on  you,  it  is  idle 
to  ofier  us  a  law  as  a  security. 

**  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  point  at  issue 
was  not  whether  secular  offices  should  be  thrown 
open  to  all  sects  indifferently.  While  James  was 
king,  it  was  inevitable  that  there  should  be  ex- 
clusion, and  the  only  question  was,  who  should  be 
excluded  ? — Papists  or  Protestants,  the  few  or  the 
many,  a  hundred  thousand  Englishmen  or  five 
millions." 

We  look  on  this  passage  as  one  of  very 
grave  and  lasting  importance,  as  far  as  the 
example  of  those  times  is  of  moment  in  our 
own.  Indeed,  the  principle  of  religious 
toleration  actually  made  progress  under 
James,  as  far  as  the  merely  religious  ele- 
ment was  concerned.  Puritanism  did  by 
no  means  flame  so  high  in  England  at  that 
time,  as  it  did  this  side  of  the  border  ;  and 
there  really  seems  little  reason  to  believe 
that,  if  the  nation  could  have  felt  satisfied 
that  neither  the  Church  establishment,  nor 
freedom  of  person  and  conscience  would 
have  been  endangered  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Test,  there  woidd  have  been  any  deep  re- 
sistance, on  religious  grounds,  against  the 
admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  secular 
power.  That  very  singular  negotiation  with 
the  Dissenters,  on  the  part  both  of  James 
and  the  Church  of  England,  which  Mr. 
Macaulay  describes  with  so  much  spirit,  and 
the  subsequent  cordiality  with  which  the 
Church  and  the  Dissenters  co-operated  at 
the  trial  of  the  bishops,  certainly  evince  far 
more  liberality  on  the  part  of  both  the 
Episcopalian  and  the  Dissenting  clergy  of 
that  day,  than  many  of  their  descendants 
could  boast  of. 

Perhaps  the  most  original  and  brilliant 
part  of  the  whole  work,  is  the  author's 
description  of  the  character,  views,  and 
opinions  of  King  William ;  and  his  estimate 
of  the  effects  of  that  character  and  those 
views  on  the  immediate  condition  and  future 
fortanes  of  England.    Nothing  more  power- 


ful in  writing,  more  discriminating  in  judg- 
ment, or  more  masterly  in  comprehensive 
analysis,  is  to  be  found  in  English  history. 
Even  here,  Mr.  Macaulay 's  eye  for  the 
picturesque  has  not  failed  him ;  and  there  is 
a  singular  felicity  in  the  contrast  between  his 
character  of  William  and  that  which  he  had 
drawn  of  James.  The  picture  is,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  in  no  respect  overdrawn  or 
flattered ;  but  nothing  could  be  more 
strongly  or  happily  marked  than  the  far- 
sighted,  intellectual,  energetic  character  of 
the  one,  when  set  off  as  a  foil  to  the  imbe- 
cility, injustice,  and  indecision  of  the  other. 

The  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  intrigue,  for  such  it  was,  which  brought 
William  to  our  shores,  is  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  and    most  valuable   parts  of  the 
volumes  before  us.     Mr.  Macaulay  had  ac- 
cess to  many  sources  of  information  on  this 
subject,  which  collectively  no  other  writer 
has   ever    probably   enjgyed,    and   he  has 
probably  thrown  all  the  light  on  it  which  it 
is  now  capable  of  receiving.     The  result  of 
the  narrative  is  to  show  how  completely  the 
destinies,  not  of  this  country  only,  but  of 
Europe,  hung  on  the  will  of  one  man — and 
that  man  not  a  mighty  monarch,  but  the 
prince  of  a  third-rate  territory.     We  found 
m  this  account  two  things  of  which  we  had 
not  been  so  distinctly  aware  before.    The 
first  was  the  object  whicb  William  had  in 
his  English  enterprise.   The  European  policy 
of  William  is  familiar  to   everybody.     But 
we  certainly  never  saw  it  so  clearly  explained 
elsewhere,     how    entirely  subordinate    the 
English  throne   was,   in   the   mind   of  the 
Prince   of  Orange,  to  his  great  European 
schemes;   or  how  completely  he  regarded 
it  as  a  mere  rampart  constructed  against  the 
power  and   the  encroachments  or   France. 
Our  author  developes  this  view  in  the  most 
convincing  manner,  and  it  sei*ves  to  explain 
much    in    William's    subsequent     conduct, 
which  must  otherwise  appear  inconsistent  or 
unintelligible — however  little  gratifying  the 
explanation  may  be  to  our  national  pride.    It 
is  not  we  confess,  without  some  regret  that 
we  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this  view  of  the 
"great  and  good  King  William."     We  had 
supposed  him  more  of  a  fellow-countryman 
than  he  ever  was,  or  wished  to  be.     Well 
and  nobly  as  he   discharged   the  duties  of 
sovereignty  in  the  land  which  adopted  him, 
his  heart  evidently  never  naturalized  itself  to 
his  English  home  ;   and  in  his  inmost  soul  be 
cursed  our   politics,   our    sports,    and   our 
climate  to  the  last.     He  was,  in  fact,  trans- 
planted too  late  in  life  to  take  kmdiy  to  our 
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soil ;  but  he  came  nmong  us  with  high 
views  and  lofty  ends ;  and  how  these  were 
carried  out,  we  may  safely  predict  has 
never  yet  been  told  as  Mr.  Macaulay  will  tell 
us  in  his  next  volume. 

Indeed,  the  accidental  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances which  placed  William  on  the 
throne,  was  in  the  highest  decree  felicitous. 
They  saved  this  nation,  by  their  happy  coin- 
cidence, from  the  necessity  of  resolving 
many  difficult  questions,  in  extricating  which 
too  many  states  and  commonwealths  have 
"  found  no  end."  He  was  not  a  conqueror, 
for  he  came  by  invitation.  He  was  not  a 
creature  of  the  hour,  for  he  dictated  his  own 
terms.  He  was  not  a  usurper  or  an  upstart, 
for  his  position  was  but  a  step  higher,  and 
his  time  a  few  years  earlier  than  the  strict 
course  of  succession  would  have  made  them  ; 
yet  he  did  not  continue  the  dynasty,  and  he 
Droke  once  and  for  ever  that  ill- twisted  cord 
on  which  depended — 

"  The  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong." 

He  was  not  an  alien  to  our  nation  or  our 
blood,  for  he  was  doubly  connected  with  the 
royal  line  of  England ;  and  yet  he  was  so 
thoroughly  removed  from  the  provincialisms 
of  En^ish  party — so  thoroughly  European 
in  his  statesmanship  and  his  views,  that  all 
grades  of  rank,  and  men  of  all  shades  of 
political  opinion,  felt  that  in  welcoming  him 
they  gave  no  triumph  to  an  adversary.  Thus 
he  occupied  at  once  that  position  of  inde- 
pendent and  constitutional  isolation  of  which 
the  juncture  of  the  times  stood  so  much  in 
need,  and  was  enabled  to  hold  the  balance 
even  between  contending  factions,  as  the 
arbiter  of  their  diflferences,  while  he  was  the 
servant  only  of  the  Constitution. 

All  this  was  greatly  aided  by  the  nature 
of  his  personal  ambition.  He  was  the  more 
gladly  submitted  to,  and,  indeed,  welcomed 
by  the  nation  at  large,  that  the  crown  of 
England  was  not  a  prize  at  which  he  was  too 
eager  to  grasp ;  and  that  he  made  it  evident 
that,  except  with  the  good  will  of  his  future 
subjects,  and  on  terms  honorable  to  himself, 
he  had  no  desire  to  rule  over  them.  Nor 
was  there  any  aflfectation  in  this.  It  would 
not  have  aided  the  schemes  he  bad  really  at 
heart,  to  have  succeeded  to  the  tedious  task 
of  controlling  a  murmuring  and  unwilling 
nation,  and  maintaining  an  alien  sceptre  by 
the  swords  of  mercenaries.  That  would  have 
infused  no  additional  strength  into  the  great 
Protestant  Alliance  of  Europe.  It  would, 
on  the  contrary,  have  proved  a  new  source 


of  anxiety  and  weakness.  Therefore  it  was 
that  he  would  not  strike  the  blow,  until  he 
was  sure  the  design  was  ripe ;  and  that  he 
waited  with  singular  sagacity  till  the  ap- 
pointed time  —  resisting  the  solicitations  of 
too  eager  friends,  and  the  lures  of  enticmg 
opportunity.  He  had  no  wish  for  the  king* 
dom,  unless  he  acquired  it  under  circum- 
stances which  shotdd  leave  him  leisure, 
while  they  gave  him  power,  to  use  all  the 
energies  of  the  ancient  monarchy  he  repre- 
sented, in  defense  and  furtherance  of  his 
great  scheme  of  European  policy. 

While  thus  the  Prince  of  Orange,  ia 
ascending  the  throne  of  England,  had  no 
local  interests  to  serve,  or  wrongs  to  avenge, 
he  saved  us  also  from  that  worst  result  of 
revolutions,  the  dislodgment  of  those  rude 
but  strong  comer-stones  on  which  the  foun- 
dations of  the  constitution  were  built.  For, 
let  men  theorize  as  ihey  may,  nothmg  la 
clearer  by  experience  than  that  a  free  con- 
stitution cannot  be  safely  or  certainly  con- 
structed on  a  month's  or  a  year's  warning; 
nor  will  men  ever  regard  with  the  same  re- 
spect, or  defend  with  the  same  jealousy,  the 
new-fledged  code  of  yesterday,  as  that  which 
is  made  up  of  customs  which  are  entwined 
round  our  earliest  recollections,  and  are 
strong  in  the  strongest  of  human  impulses — 
the  force  of  habit.  Persons  who  see  how 
ancient  laws,  too  narrow  for  the  growth  of 
society,  cling,  nevertheless,  round  the  old 
pillars  of  the  state  with  resisting  tenacity, 
and  who  find  the  path  of  reform  far  more 
upward  and  difficult  than  a  philosopher 
might  think  it  ought  to  be,  are  frequently  too 
much  inclined  to  despise  and  overlook  that 
great  engine  of  civil  government,  antiquity. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  learned  by  the 
fate  of  other  countries,  to  look  on  it  as  our 
greatest  good  fortune,  that,  in  our  history, 
from  its  earliest  dawn,  we  have  never  been 
compelled  to  rebuild  a  shattered  or  uprooted 
constitution.  Its  growth  has  been  spon- 
taneous. It  has  from  time  to  time  cast  off 
its  superfluous  or  contracted  limbs,  as  crus- 
taceous  animals  do  their  shells,  by  its  own 
internal  energy ;  not  only  without  its  iden- 
tity being  impaired,  but  with  the  nation's 
ola  ancestral  pride  in  the  fabric,  deepened 
and  enlarged  under  each  renovating  effort. 
And  though  no  doubt  the  gravitating  prin- 
ciple which  keeps  ancient  customs  firmly 
fixed  on  our  English  soil,  does  also  retard 
the  chariot-wheels  of  improvement,  and  com- 
pels many  measures  of  reformation,  simple 
and  plain  in  themselves,  to  convulse  and 
agitate  the  whole  civil  system  before  thejr 
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can  be  finallj  engrafted  on  it,  yet  it  also 
ensures  that,  when  fairly  incorporated  with 
the  constitution,  they  will  acquire  at  once 
stability  from  its  age,  while  they  contribute 
strength  and  vitality  to  its  functions.  From 
this  cause  it  is  that,  while  we  have  so  often 
seen,  on  the  Continent,  a  constitution  which 
was  the  idol  and  deity  of  one  day  trampled 
upon  the  next,  the  storm  of  revolution  has 
beaten  with  so  innocuous  a  surge  on  our 
TXMsk-bound  bland. 

Now  the  peculiar  position  of  William  left 
him  at  liberty,  as  it  induced  him,  to  allow 
the  native  vigor  of  the  English  constitution 
to  take  the  required  precautions  for  its  own 
future  integrity.  Nothing  could  be  more 
imposing  to  the  new  king,  the  exiled  mon- 
arch, and  all  Europe,  than  the  decent  grav- 
ity with  which  parliament  proceeded,  in 
that  singular  crisis,  to  search  the  records  for 
precedents! — Such  was  the  silent  homage 
which,  even  in  that  strange  conjuncture, 
they  paid  to  the  constitution ;  implying  that, 
80  far  from  the  established  order  of  things 
being  subverted  or  shaken,  the  case  was 
probably  one  which  the  law  had  foreseen 
and  provided  for.  Then  arose — built  on  the 
solid  though  unformed  masonry  of  their  an- 
cestors— the  noblest  organ  of  government 
which  the  world  ever  saw — the  theatre  of 
profoundest  statesmanship,  of  learning,  law, 
eloquence  and  wit,  which,  from  that  auspi- 
cious time  till  now,  has  absorbed  the  flower 
of  the  rank,  genius,  power,  and  wealth  of 
Britain — ^where  the  fascinating  St.  John 
charmed  his  hearers  into  forgetnilness  of  his 
life  by  the  maffic  of  his  tongue, — for  which 
"  truant  Wynaham  every  muse  gave  o'er," 
— for  which  Burke  renounced  philosophy, 
and  Canning  letters — and  where  Pitt  and 
Fox  poured  forth,  with  more  than  Grecian 
inspiration,  the  exhaustless  treasury  of  their 
thoughts.  It  was  then  that  the  House  of 
Commons  began,  in  fact,  to  reign ;  and  from 
these  beginnings,  by  slow  and  gradual  steps, 
has  it  become  the  model  on  which  (at  pres- 
ent at  how  great  a  distance !)  almost  every 
free  representative  assembly  in  the  world  has 
since  been  formed. 

The  gradual  ascendency  of  the  House  of 
Commons  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  more 
mphioaUy  portrayed  in  Mr.  Macaulay's 
future  volumes  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 
But  none  can  doubt  that  it  was  materially 
indebted  to  the  personal  position,  character, 
and  temperament  of  William  the  Third,  for 
the  first  consolidation  of  its  power. 

Mr.  Macaulay  has  done  much  to  redeem 
the  character  of  William  from  the  impres- 


sion of  coldness  and  want  of  feeling,  which 
has  generally  been  prevalent  regardiDg  him. 
Not  that  after  all,  unless  we  had  been 
Dutchmen,  he  was,  even  by  our  historian's 
account  of  him,  exactly  the  companion  we 
should  have  chosen.  It  does,  however,  ap- 
pear that  warm  fires  burnt  beneath  the  frigid 
and  phlegmatic  exterior ;  and  his  letters  to 
Bentinck,  some  of  which  are  referred  to  in 
the  text,  betoken  a  nature  not  unfrequently 
combined  with  strength  and  resolution — a 
mind  so  jealous  of  its  softer  moods,  as  never 
to  allow  them  to  be  suspected  by  the  world, 
devouring  its  sorrows,  and  stifling  its  joys, 
as  weaknesses  not  to  be  disclosed  but  to  ears 
and  hearts  the  most  familiar.  To  strangers 
he  certainly  was  unattractive,  and  distant 
even  to  his  associates  ;  but  we  must  remem- 
ber, he  lived  surrounded  by  men  he  could 
not  trust.  In  his  inmost  heart,  when  the 
barriers  were  once  broken,  he  seems  to  have 
been  simple,  cordial,  and  joyous,  fond  of 
field  sports  and  gardening,  and  easily 
amused.  The  best  and  generally  the  least 
known  trait  of  his  more  domestic  life  is  the 
unquestionable  attachment  with  which  he 
inspired  his  wife.  He  had  no  external  or 
superficial  advantages  which  were  likely  to 
strike  the  eye,  or  charm  the  fancy  of  a  wo- 
man ;  and  the  devotion  Mary  felt  for  him 
must  have  had  its  anchor  in  the  unfathomed 
depths  of  a  character,  of  which  she  had 
learned  more,  and  which  she  had  read  more 
truly  than  the  public. 

We  have  endeavored,  in  the  preceding 
pages,  as  far  as  our  limited  space  for  so 
large  a  field  would  permit,  to  illustrate  some 
of  the  most  striking  and  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  our  author.  Of  course  we  are  far 
from  saying  that  in  details  there  must  no 
be  points  here  and  there  on  which  his  work 
may  be  open  to  just  remark,  or  diflcrence  of 
opinion ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that,  in  the 
completeness  and  correctness  of  the  basis  of 
his  facts,  and  in  the  completeness  and  cor- 
rectness of  the  inferences  which  he  has 
drawn,  hq  has  given  a  new  impulse  and  di- 
rection to  the  public  mind.  And  the  hearty, 
healthful  spirit  he  has  breathed  into  the  an- 
nals of  the  past — the  honest  glow  of  pride 
which  he  alike  feels  and  inspires  for  patriot- 
ism and  liberty — the  strong  arm  of  scorn 
with  which  he  has  dashed  aside  the  false 
philosophy  and  hollow  subserviency  of  for- 
mer writers,  and  the  truthful  beauty  and 
spirit  which  his  unrivalled  rhetoric  has  cast 
over  a  narrative  of  sober  fact,  have  well  en- 
titled him  to  the  popularity  he  has  com- 
manded, and  would  have  atoned  for  faults  far 
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more  grave  than  the  most  censorious  reader 
has  yet  imputed  to  him. 

Such  is  this  great  national  work — as  our 
countrymen  have  already  pronounced  it  to 
be.  The  loud,  clear  voice  of  impartial  fame 
has  sounded  her  award ;  and  it  will  stand, 
without  appeal,  as  long  as  Englishmen  re- 
gard their  past  history  and  love  the  consti- 
tution of  which  he  tells.  From  one  quarter 
only — and  that  a  quarter  of  which  we  ex- 
pected, and  which  perhaps  wished  for  itself, 
better  things — has  the  melancholy  wailing 
of  disappointed  jealousy  been  heard.  The 
public  naturally  looked  with  interest  for  the 
notice  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  History  in  the 
"  Quarterly  Review."  The  notice  had  not 
long  appeared,  when  it  was  observed,  with 
equal  wit  and  truth,  that  the  writer  of  it,  in 
attempting  murder,  had  committed  suicide. 
We  have  doubted  whether  we  should  add  a 
word  in  illustration  of  a  judgment,  in  which 
the  public  has  shown,  through  almost  all  its 
representatives,  that  it  cordially  agrees.  It 
has  never  been  our  practice  to  fall  foul  of 
brother  critics  in  our  common  walk ;  and  if 
one  of  our  fraternity  gives  way  to  occasional 
eccentricity,  and  executes  strange  or  disji- 
greeable  gambols  on  the  path,  we  generally 
Snd  that  his  own  sense  of  propriety,  or  the 
silence  of  his  companions,  is  check  enough 
speedily  to  restore  his  balance.  Nor  do  we 
mean  in  this  instance  to  follow  the  critic  to 
whom  we  refer  through  his  forlorn  and  la- 
bored journey,  the  more  especially  as  no 
one  doubts  the  point  from  which  it  started, 
or  the  goal  it  had  in  view.  That  a  journal 
of  deserved  name  and  reputation  should  an- 
nounce of  these  volumes,  propositions  so 
openly  contradictory,  as  that  on  the  one 
hand  their  author  has  produced  no  new  facts 
and  discovered  no  new  materials — and  that 
on  the  other  he  has  made  the  facts  of  English 
history  **  as  fabulous  as  his  *  Lays'  do  those 
of  Roman  tradition!" — betrays,  it  is  true, 
some  rankling  wound  behind.  This,  how- 
ever, would  not  have  provoked  our  notice : 
nor  should  we  have  written  a  sentence  to 
refute  the  theory  that  Sir  Walter  Scott's  his- 
torical novels  were  the  wild -fire  that  led  Mr. 
Macaulay  astray.  All  this  the  public  were 
quite  able  to  appreciate,  and  have  appre- 
ciated at  exactly  its  true  value.  But  his 
merits  have  been  questioned  in  a  department 
which  may,  perhaps,  call  for,  or  at  least  ex- 
cuse, some  remark.  A  show  has  been  made 
of  bringing  the  combat  to  closer  quarters,  of 
grappling  with  small  facts,  and  detecting 
great  misstatements  in  verjr  little  matters. 
It  is  with  very  tiny  pebUes  indeed  thai  this 


stripling  comes  forth  to  do  battle  with  the 

fiant.  Whether  this  man's  father  was  a 
night  or  a  baronet — whether  that  man  was 
a  Whig  or  a  Tory — whether  Lord  Peter- 
borough did  or  did  not  write  a  sermon  at 
sea — these,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  wea- 
pons before  which  Mr.  Macaulay  is  expected 
to  go  down !  We  might  sweep  them  all 
away  with  one  contemptuous  paragraph 
from  a  hand  equally  opposed  to  Mr.  Macau- 
lay in  politics,  but  far  too  candid  and  gene- 
rous to  resort  to  such  warfare. 

"  Wo  shall  not,"  (says  Blackwood  in  a 
late  article,  in  which  we  may  without  of- 
fense hint  that  we  trace  the  hand  of  another 
deservedly  eminent  historian  of  the  day, 
and  which  breathes  a  spirit  of  generous 
candor,)  **  we  shall  not,  m  treating  of  the 
merits  of  this  very  remarkable  production, 
adopt  the  not  uncommon  practice  of  review- 
ers on  such  occasions.  We  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  bo  better  informed  on  the  details  of 
the  subject  than  the  author.  We  shall  not 
set  up  the  reading  of  a  few  weeks  or  months 
against  the  study  of  half  a  lifetime.  We 
shall  not  imitate  certain  critics  who  look  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pages  for  the  authorities  of 
the  author,  and  having  got  the  clue  to  the 
requisite  information,  proceed  to  examine 
with  the  utmost  minuteness  every  particular 
of  his  narrative,  and  make  in  consequence  a 
a  large  display  of  knowledge  wholly  derived 
from  the  reading  which  he  has  suggested. 
We  shall  not  be  so  deluded  as  to  suppose 
we  have  made  a  ^reat  discovery  in  biogra- 
phy, because  we  have  ascertained  that  some 
Lady  Caroline  of  the  last  generation  was 
born  on  the  7th  October,  1674,  instead  of 
the  8th  February,  1675,  as  the  historian, 
with  shameful  negligence,  has  affirmed; 
nor  shall  we  take  credit  to  ourselves  for  a 
journey  down  to  Hampshire  to  consult  the 
parish  register  on  the  subject.  As  little 
shall  we  in  future  accuse  Macaulay  of  inac- 
curacy in  describing  battles,  because  on  re- 
ferring, without  mentioning  it,  to  the  mili- 
tary authorities  he  has  quoted,  and  the  page 
he  has  referred  to,  we  have  discovered  that 
at  some  battle,  as  Malplaquet,  Lottum's  men 
stood  on  the  right  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
when  he  says  they  stood  on  the  left ;  or  that 
Marlborough  dined  on  a  certain  day  at  one 
o'clock,  when  in  point  of  fact  he  did  not  sit 
down,  as  is  provea  by  incontestable  authority, 
till  half-past  two.  We  shall  leave  such  mi- 
note  and  Lilliputian  criticisms  to  the.  minute 
and  Lilliputian  minds  by  whom  alone  they  are 
ever  made,  Mr.  I^Iacaulay  can  afford  to 
smUe  Qt  qU  remewen  wko  affect  io  poseess 
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More  ikon  Mi  €wn  gigioUie  Miare*  of  informa' 
turn" 

Nothmg  could  haye  been  more  happily 
expressed  by  anticipation,  to  characterize 
the  critique  which  made  its  appearance  on 
the  same  day  with  these  just  ^nd  honorable 
sentences. 

Paying,  however,  more  regard  to  the 
quarter  from  which  the  missiles  are  ostensi- 
bly launched,  than  to  their  own  weight  or 
caJibre,  we  mean  to  spend  a  few  sentences — 
and  they  shall  be  very  few — in  showing  that 
the  enemy  has  not  even  loaded  with  the 
small  shot  he  professed  to  employ,  and  that 
all  this  sound  and  thimder  is  but  a  volley  of 
blank  cartridge  after  all. 

Let  us  take  him  ad  aperturam. 

It  is  said,  that  in  the  anecdote  of  Francis, 
who  was  executed  for  the  murder  of  Danger- 
field,  Mr.  Macaulay  was  not  justified  in  call- 
ing Francis  a  Tory  gentleman.  But  Mr. 
Macaulay  was  very  well  justified  in  doing  so — 
inasmuch  as  Francis  was  a  Tory,  as  the 
critic  himself  might  have  known.  Among 
the  authorities  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
from  which,  probably,  the  critic  learned  all 
he  knows  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Macaulay 
refers  to  Francis's  dying  speech  in  the  State 
Trials,  and  to  the  Observator,  July  29,  1685. 
Now  both  of  these  authorities  sufficiently 
prove  that  Francis  was  a  Tory.  In  his  dy- 
mg  speech  he  prays  that  James  may  van- 
Quish  and  overcome  all  his  enemies,  **  which 
I  am  glad  to  hate  seen  so  much  prospect  o/"," 
and  also, "  I  cannot  but  regret  my  being  made 
a  sacrifice  to  the  Faction,  who  I  am  satisfied 
are  the  only  people  who  will  rejoice  at  my 
ruin."  No  one  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage and  feelings  of  the  time  these  words 
were  spoken,  will  doubt  that  Mr.  Macaulay 's 
character  was  perfectly  just.  But  to  make 
the  matter  certain,  L'Estrange,  in  the  "  Ob- 
servator" above-mentioned  speaks  of  Francis 
as  "  a  true  friend  and  servant  of  the  govern- 
ment,*' terms  which  he  never  could  or  would 
have  applied  to  any  but  a  ''  Tory  gentleman," 
— which  Mr.  Macaulay  was  quite  correct  in 
calling  him ;  and  which,  after  all,  is  not  the 
most  opprobrious  epithet  which  Mr.  Macau- 
lay could  apply  to  one  of  that  school  of 
poHticians. 

Again,  Mr.  Macaulay  is  accused  of  misre- 
presenting what  Francis  said  about  his  wife, 
when  he  attributes  to  him  the  sentiment,  that 
"  had  she  been  inclined  to  break  her  marriage 
vow,  she  would  at  least  have  selected  a 
Tory  and  a  Churchman  for  her  paramour." 
The  critic  says  that  Francis  simply  stated 
that  his  wife  "  was  so  well-born,  that  had  she 


been  inclined  she  would  not  have  debased 
herself  to  so  profligate  a  person  (as  Danger- 
field."^  Mr.  Macaulay  may  be  a  little  para- 
phrastic, but  the  critic  is  absolutely  false. 
He  will  not  quote  correctly.  The  original 
says,  "she  was  of  too  lotal  a  family  50  to 
debase  herself."  What  does  this  mean,  but 
that  Dangerfield's  politics  would  have  pro- 
tected her,  if  her  own  virtue  was  insufficient; 
and  why,  if  it  did  not  plainly  mean  this,  did 
the  critic  stoop  to  pervert  the  passage  ? 

The  critic  spends  a  page  on  a  lecture  to 
Mr.  Macaulay  for  quoting  in  a  foot-note,  one 
passage,  and  no  more,  of  Lord  Peterborough's 
character  of  Dangerfield — a  task  he  might 
have  spared  himself  had  he  attended  to,  or 
been  fair  enough  to  state,  the  object  of  the 
author  in  that  quotation.  Mr.  Macaulay  had 
been  speaking  of  the  probability  of  Francis 
having  been  jealous  of  Dangerfield's  inti- 
macy with  his  wife,  and  chose  Lord  Peter- 
borough, who  notoriously  haled  him,  as  an 
unexceptionable  authority,  for  his  being  a 
likely  enough  object  of  such  a  jealousy.  Lord 
Peterborough  was  not,  as  the  critic  absurdly 
says,  cited  as  a  witness  to  his  character — but 
simply  to  his  appearance  and  address,  having 
described  him  as  *'  a  young  man  who  appear^ 
ed  under  a  decent  figure,  a  serious  behavior, 
and  with  words  that  did  not  seem  to  proceed 
from  a  common  understanding."  Lord  Peter- 
borough was  a  good,  because  naturally  an 
unwilling,  witness  to  bis  personal  advantages 
— he  would  have  been  the  worst  to  prove 
him  a  villian,  which,  notwithstanding,  he 
unquestionably  was,  and  which  Mr.  Macau- 
lay, in  the  text,  had  most  abundantly  shown 
him  to  have  been. 

Again,  the  critic  triumphantly  asks,  '*  what 
it  can  signify,  in  the  history  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  that  a  writer,  sixty  years  after  the 
Revolution,**  describes  how  the  houses  in  Bath 
were  furnished  ?  He  would  have  his  reader 
imagine,  what  he  could  hardly  help  knowing 
very  well  was  not  the  case,  "  that  the  writer, 
sixty  years  after  the  Revolution,"  was  writing 
on  the  state  of  Bath  at  that  time.  The  book 
is  "  Wood's  History  of  Bath,"  published  in- 
deed in  1740,  but  in  which  the  author 
describes  what  Bath  was  many  years  before, 
and  speaks  of  the  recollections  of  his  youth. 
No  better  authority  one  would  think  could 
be  found  of  what  happened  "  sixty  years 
since"  than  the  evidence  of  a  man  who 
remembered  it. 

The  reviewer  makes  an  absurd  mistake 
and  convicts  himself  of  gross  ignorance, 
about  the  two  Echards,  or  Eachards.  ^<  Our 
readers,"  he  announces  rather  pompou8ly« 
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''  know  thafthere  was  a  Dr.  John  Eachard, 
who  wrote  a  celebrated  work  on  the  Grounds 
and  Occasions  of  the  Contempt  of  the  Cler- 

SThey  also  know  that  there  was  a  Dr. 
wrence  Echard,  who  wrote  both  a  His- 
toiT  of  EIngland  and  a  History  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Both  of  these  were  remarkable  men ; 
but  we  almost  doubt  whether  Mr.  Macaulay, 
who  quotes  the  works  of  each,  does  not  con- 
found their  persons,  for  he  refers  to  them 
both  by  the  common  (as  it  may  once  have 
been)  name  of  Eachard,  and  at  least  twenty 
limes  by  the  wrong  name."  Every  one  who 
knows  Mr.  Macaulay  is  aware  that  this  is 
the  last  kind  of  blimder  he  is  at  all  likely 
to  commit.  But  the  blunder  is  all  the  critic's. 
We  do  not  say  that  he  knew  nothing  of  these 
*'  remarkable  men"  till  he  saw  them  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  Macaulay 's  references;  but 
had  he  known  a  little  more  of  them,  he 
would  have  been  aware  that  they  were  of  the 
same  name,  and  nearly  related ;  that  though 
the  name  was  sometimes  spelt  with  an  a,  and 
sometimes  without  it,  every  body  who  has  oc- 
casion to  mention  them  has  always  spelt  both 
names  alike — ^that  when  Lawrence  himself 
mentions  John  he  spells  his  name  as  he  does 
his  own — ^Echard ;  and  that  the  Bio^raphia 
Britannica  spells  them  both  Eachard.  Can 
the  depths  of  drivelling  sink  lower  than 
this? 

Mr.  Macaulay  is  complained  of  for  his 
scanty  catalogue  of  the  luminaries  of  the 
English  Church  who  flourished  m  1685. 
The  critic  complains  of^the  omission  of  ''Je- 
remy Taylor,  Sanderson,  Ken,  Sparrow, 
Oughtred,  Cudworth,  Hall,  Herbert,  God- 
win, Hammond,  Fuller,  Hooper,  Pearson, 
and  a  hundred  others."  The  complaint  is 
absurd — and  worse  than  absurd.  Cudworth 
and  Pearson  are  mentioned  in  the  paragraph 
complained  of.  Ken  is  mentionea  so  often 
in  the  book  as  not  to  require  to  be  named 
again.  As  to  the  rest,  not  one  of  them,  ex- 
cept Hooper  and  Sparrow,  were  alive  in 
1685,  and  these  are  not  very  great  names. 
Taylor  had  been  dead  eighteen  years ;  San- 
derson twenty-two  years ;  Fuller  and  Ham- 
mond twenty-four  years ;  Oughtred  twenty- 
five  years ;  Hall  nearly  thirty  years ;  and 
Godwin  and  Herbert  neariy  fifty  years! 
And  yet,  these  are  the  nameis  which  it  seems 
Mr.  Macaulaj  ought  to  have  introduced  as 
bebff  the  living  lights  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  1685! 

Mr.  Macaulay  is  vehemently  assailed  for 
Us  account  of  me  social  position  of  the  cler- 
ffy,  and  for  his  construction  of  the  Royal 
Groer  given  by  Bishop  Sparrow  in  his  col- 


lection. We  shall  enter  no  further  into  this 
controversy  than  to  make  two  quotations, 
which  show  that,  as  usual,  if  Mr.  Macaulay 
is  wrong,  he  errs  in  good  company. 

Selden,  m  hb  Table  Talk,  says,  "  Minis- 
ters with  the  Protestants  have  very  little 
respect :  the  reason  whereof  b,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Reformation  they  were  glad  to 
get  such  to  take  livings  as  they  could  pro- 
cure by  any  invitations — things  of  jutiful 
conditions.  The  nobiUty  and  gentry  wouid 
not  suffer  their  eona  or  kinsmen  to  meddie  tciik 
the  Church,  and  therefore,  at  this  day,  when 
they  see  a  parson  they  thmk  him  such  a 
thiuff  still,  and  there  they  will  keep  him,  and 
use  him  accordingly.  If  he  be  a  gentleman, 
he  b  sbgled  out  and  used  the  more  respect- 
fully." 

The  second  quotation  we  make  b  from 
Jeremy  Collier,  who  in  hb  Dialogues  oa 
Pride,  evinces  how  clearly  he  understood  the 
Royal  Order,  exactly  as  our  author  does. 
Philathes,  who  represents  Collier  himself, 
b  represented  as  saying — "  Upon  my  word, 
thb  order,  take  it  which  way  you  will,  has 
a  very  singular  aspect,  and  looks  as  if  it  in- 
tended to  put  the  clergy  in  mind  that  they 
ought  not  to  aspire  above  an  Abigail." 

It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  Order 
itself  may  be  well  explained,  and  the  fact  of 
the  general  lowness  of  the  clergy's  mar 
trimonial  alliances  still  further  accounted  for» 
by  only  recollecting  the  Great  Queen's 
avowed  predilection  for  the  celibacy  of 
churchmen ;  the  contempt  in  which  she  held 
their  wives,  and  the  unprotected  state  in 
which  she  left  their  marriages.  The  act  o£ 
Edward  the  Sixth,  legalizing  their  marriages^ 
which  had  been  repealed  by  Mary,  was  not 
received  till  the  accession  of  James  I.  Laud 
publicly  declared  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
that  in  the  disposal  of  patronage  he  should 
always  prefer  single  to  married  men.  So 
that,  at  all  events,  it  must  be  easy  to  under- 
stand, that,  while  such  impressions  prevailed 
in  high  quarters,  persons  of  good  condition 
would  never  consent  to  let  their  daughters 
form  connections  which  would,  in  the  first 
place,  draw  on  them  the  dbcountenance  and 
reprobation  of  all  the  high  social  authorities 
— and,  in  the  event  of  a  return  to  papacy — 
or  even  to  a  more  rigorous  dbcipline — oiten 
contended  for  in  the  Anglican  church  itself, 
might  make  them  and  their  children  causes 
c^  shame  and  humilation  to  their  families. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  seems  to  us 
inevitable  that  the  habit  of  forming  low  mar- 
riages must  have  been  very  general  amonjr 
the  great  body  of  the  countiy  clergy ;  ana 
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if  once  established,  would,  as  usual,  continue 
after  the  first  cause  mi^ht  have  ceased. 

The  critic  doubts  '3  Mr.  Macaulay  ever 
read  the  Gr^d  Duke  Cosmo's  Travels,  be- 
cause he,  the  critic,  could  find  nothing  in  the 
book  derogatory  to  the  birth  of  the  English 
clergy.  That  he  had  read  through  this  huge 
quarto  volume  to  verify,  or  rather  discredit, 
our  author's  assertion,  is  good  proof  alike  of 
his  industry  and  his  inclinations.  Next  time, 
however,  he  consults  the  book,  let  him  turn 
to  Appendix  A.,  where,  after  giving  a  list  of 
the  bishops,  the  writer  says,  ''  They  are  of 
low  birth,  m  consequence  of  certain  custowe 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  kingdom,^** 

But  perhaps  the  most  unblushing  piece  of 
iffnorant  and  presumptuous  fault-finding  in 
this  critique  meets  us  a  few  pages  on.  Mr. 
Macaulay  says  that  the  English  country  gen- 
tleman "  knew  the  genealogies  and  coats  of 
anus  of  all  his  neighbors,  ana  could  tell  which 
of  them  had  assumed  supporters  without  any 
ru[ht,  and  which  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
auLennan."  On  which  the  better-informed 
critic  exclaims :  "  There  was  not  one  of  these 
unlettered  country  gentlemen  who  could  not 
have  informed  our  historian  that  no  such 
question  about  supporters  had  or  could  ever 
have  arisen  among  private  English  gentle- 
men." It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that, 
as  usual,  Mr.  Macaulay  is  right ;  and  the 
critic  speaking  about  a  matter  of  which  he 
knows  nothing.  No  point  in  heraldry  has 
been  more  disputed  than  the  right  of  English 
private  gentlemen  to  bear  supporters.  If 
our  contemporary  will  look  at  Edmonson, 
(Mowbray  Herald's)  "  Body  of  Heraldry,"! 
he  will  find  the  following  passage  :  "  There 
have  been  many  who,  although  they  were 
neither  ennobled  nor  ever  enjoyed  any  public 
office  under  the  crown,  assumed  and  bore  sup- 
porters, which  were  continued  to  be  used  by 
their  descendants  until  the  extinction  of  the 
family ;  as,  amongst  others,  the  Heveninc^s  of 
Sussex,  the  Stawells  of  Somersetshire,  Wal- 
lops and  Titchboumes  of  Hants,  Lutterells 
of  Somersetshire,  Popham  of  Hants,  Covert 
of  Sussex,  Savage  of  Cheshire,  <feo.  Hence  it 
may  justly  be  concluded  that  those  families 

*  We  have  seen  a  book  b^  a  Mr.  Churchill 
Babingtoo,  which  is  apparently  intended  to  confute, 
bat  in  reality  very  much  coufinus  our  author's 
views  ae  to  toe  clergy  in  the  seyenteenth  century. 
We  ma^  simply  mention,  to  show  this  gentlemans 
idea  of  refutation,  that  in  order  to  neutralise  the 
eflect  of  a  citation  firom  the  Whig  poet>  Shadwell, 
representing  a  Tory  parson  courting  an  Abigail,  he 
judiciously  rummages  out  a  Tory  pamphlet,  which 
represents  a  Whig  paxaon  in  the  same  situationl 
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who  anciently  used  such  supporters  either 
on  their  seals,  banners,  or  monuments,  and 
carved  them  in  wood  or  stone,  or  depicted 
them  on  the  glass  windows  of  their  mansions, 
and  in  the  churches,  chapels,  and  religious 
houses  of  their  foundation,  endowment,  and 
patronage,  as  perspicuous  evidences  and  me- 
morials of  their  having  a  possessory  right  to 
such  supporters,  are  fuJly  and  absolutely  well 
entitled  to  bear  them."  After  this,  what  is  to 
be  said  or  thought  of  the  flippant  assumption 
of  the  critic,  who  declares  the  right  to  sup- 
porters  to  be  a  question  which  "  never  had 
and  could  never  have  arisen  among  English 
country  gentlemen !" 

There  is  one  piece  of  philology  on  which 
Mr.  Macaulay's  censor  ventures,  which  is  hit 
off  with  so  classical  an  air,  and  is  yet  so 
plainly  the  result  of  mere  ignorance,  that 
we  cannot  refrain  from  exposing  it.  We  do 
it  with  less  regret,  that  the  topic  is  a  curious 
one. 

Mr.  Macaulay  refers,  in  his  earlier  chapters, 
to  a  legend  related  by  Procopius,  concerning 
the  then  mysterious  island  of  Britain.  For 
this  he  is  sharply  corrected.  It  seems  Pro- 
copius did  not,  and  could  not  refer  to  Britain, 
but  to  another  island,  called  Brittia,  which, 
wherever  it  was,  was  not  Britain.  And  then 
the  critic  says,  in  stern  and  solemn  conclusion, 
*'We  again  wonder  that  a  grave  historian 
should  think  that  such  a  story  could  possibly 
relate  to  an  island  in  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  which  the  Romans  had  been  for  up- 
wards of  four  centuries,  and  introduce  it  to 
prove  nothing  as  far  as  we  can  see  but 
what  we  own  it  does  prove — that  **able 
historians  may  tell  very  foolish  stories,  and 
that  an  over-anxiety  to  show  one's  learning 
may  betray  the  smallness  and  occasionality  of 
the  stock. 

Now  this  all  sounds  very  learned,  though 
we  perfectly  agree  with  the  sentiment  with 
which  it  concludes ;  but  there  are  one  or  two 
things  about  the  subject  which  the  writer  has 
still  to  learn.  First,  the  man  who  penned 
the  last  sentence  probably  did  not  know  that 
Mr.  Macaulay  is  not  the  first  "grave  historian" 
who  has  given  this  proof  of  a  scanty  stock  of 
learning.  He  will  find  in  the  thirty-eighth 
chapter  of  Gibbon  the  very  legend  given  at 
length  from  Procopius,  and  attributed  to  Brit- 
un;  and  also  a  note  in  which  Oibbon  re- 
marks, "  The  Qreek  historian  himself  is  so 
confounded  by  the  wonders  which  he  relate^ 
that  he  weakly  attempts  todistingubh  the 
islands  of  Brittia  and  Britain,  which  he  htu 
ideniified  by  so  many  inseparable  ctrcumffan- 
ce9."    He  will  find  also  that  the  hiBtariaa  of 
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Rome,  9o  far  from  thinkiag  it  impossible  that 
the  legend  could  relate  to  ac  island  vhich 
the  Romans  had  possessed  for  four  centuries, 
quotes  this  among  other  authorities  to  prove 
the  singular  fact  that  what  had  been  "a 
Roman  province  was  again  lost  among  the 
fabulous  islands  of  the  Ocean."  Yet  Olbbon 
never  took  Ais  learning  at  second-hand.  But 
farther,  Procopius  having  written  in  the  sixth 
century,  John  Tzetzes,  who  wrolo  in  the 
twelfth  century,  mentions  the  identical  legend, 
with  express  reference  to  Britain,  By  that 
time  Engknd  had  taken  its  place  as  one  of 
the  great  Norman  kingdoms,  and  must  have 
been  emphatically  known,  from  the  com- 
munication which  the  Crusades  had  opened 
with  our  Western  world.  The  passage  occurs 
in  his  Scholium  on  Hesiod's  Works  and 
Days,  1.  169.  (Gah/ord's  Poela  Gmei 
Minores,  Oxon.  1820,  vol.  iii.  p.  120.)  It 
begins  as  follows : 

tirtfn  i  'Hait5i>g,  xoi  Auvofifuv,  xoi  IlXiuriip- 

SiSuifi  mu'c  xagraig.  'ExeTifs  5l  ipotfi  xai'  rag 
rwv  dvtilSs^wxiruv  -^^^  Siamn^fisieftai, 
yfa^owlj  Toiiii.  ''IIbjj  riiv  axr^v  rw  *eg! 
ci]»  Bpsrauvlnv  v^tfov  'fixiavol,  avi^iMrai  rivet 
oIxoutTiv  ip^duod^pai,  xar^Kooi  fbsv  tfayjuiig,  ^iaov 
Si  (ii)  TlXoJrSe  airaii,"  &C.* 


•  We  BubJoLD  a  bwuUtion  of  tbe  whole  passage 
for  tbe  beoefit  of  the  less  learned  reader,  and  ea- 
peciall;  the  erudite  criUc,  to  whom  such 


Heuod  hilQSelf,  and  Ljcophroo  and  Plutarch 

PbiloBtratus  and  Dion,  and  eome  others,  have  giveo 
an  account— how  good  the  couotrj  is,  and   liow, 

ilng  Canned  contiaually  bj 
three   crops  e«ch  year.    And  tl 

the  Bpirita  of  the  deceaaed  are  tranapmted— . 

in  thu  manner — *  On  the  shore  of  tlie  ocean  which 
■niTOundB  the  island  of  Sretannia,  dwell  a  race  of 
fishermeD,  eubjecta  of  the  Franks  but  not  paying 
them  tribute.  Theae  people  wMle  sleeping  in  tbeir 
own  bouaes,  hear  a  voice  calling  them  and  are 
aeimibleof  a  buatle  about  theirdoors,  and  on  getting 
up,  they  find  certain  veasela  Mot  their  own,  full  of 
paaseogera.  Embarking  in  these  ships,  in  a  single 
rtretoh,  they  reach  the  island  o/  Brrtannia  rowing  ; 
although  thoj  could  hardly  reacli  it  in  their  own 
diips,  even  under  aail,  in  a  whole  day  and  night. 
There  they  disembark  and  land  their  uoknowD 
nassen^ers,  aod  though  they  see  no  one,  they  hear 
the  voice  of  persona  admitting  them  and  callLug 
them  by  name  and  tribe,  and  family  and  trade ; 
and  them  in  like  manner  making  answer.  And  lO 
they  eail  borne  again  in  one  stretch,  and  perceive 
the  shipa  lighter  tlion  when  they  had  those  pas' 
Mogera  abouil.'  Heoce  all  the  sons  of  the  Oroeka 
say  the  spirits  of  the  departed  dwell  there." 


[Sept. 

We  need  not,  after  this,  say  that,  as 
usual,  Mr.  MacBuIay  had  ample  authority  for 
what  he  said,  and  that  the  critic  censored 
because  he  did  not  understand  It  is  not 
over  likely,  indeed,  that  the  classical  accuracy 
of  Qibbon  and  Macaulay  could  he  serioosly 
impeached  by  an  author  who  writes — 


'  h  fwpTDU  x\aii  f 


JV  ^OpIlrfCJ,'— 


a  line  for  the  mutilation  of  which,  a  twig,  not 
of  myrtle,  but  of  birch,  would  be  the  only 
suitable  recompense.  The  new  reading  would 
not  have  been  a  greater  shock  to  Frere  and 
Canning  in  its  present  place,  than  to  Dr. 
Hawtrey  in  the  exercise  of  an  Eton  boy. 

We  stop  here,  because  our  space  and  onr 
patience  are  alike  exhausted.  We  might  fill 
p^es  with  errors  as  gross  and  exposures  as 
palpable.  Wo  have  only  given  our  readers 
some  means  of  estimating,  as  the  well-in- 
formed among  them  could  easily  have  done 
without  our  help,  how  far  the  critic  bos 
succeeded  in  the  very  humble  object  of  his 
ambition.  But  we  are  weary  of  beating  the 
air.  We  feel  as  we  have  sometimes  done  on 
a  summer  evening,  when  with  arms  fatigued 
by  a  constant  combat  with  the  musqoitoes, 
we  retreat  at  last,  and  leave  the  field  of  battle 
to  the  victorious  insects.  Singly,  none  of 
them  are  worth  the  crushing,  and  life  is  too 
short  to  make  away  with  them  all.  SuGBce 
it  to  say,  that  of  all  the  imaginary  mislakea 
in  fact,  of  which  our  contemporary  has  la- 
bored to  convict  Mr,  Macaulay,  there  is  not 
one  which  does  not,  tike  the  examples  given 
above,  proceed  either  on  bold  misquotation 
or  palpable  ignorance.  We  are  wrong,  how- 
ever, there  is  one.  Mr.  Macaulay  calls  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  a  baronet — when  he  was 
only  a  knigbt.  But  the  error  was  corrected 
in  4000  copies  in  full  circulation  three  months 
before  this  critique  saw  the  light — and  this, 
we  believe,  is  the  full  extent  of  the  i-ictory 
which  has  been  gained  over  tbe  historian  in 
this  contest  de  minimit.  We  therefore  quit 
tbe  subject,  satisfied  that  the  speciraens  we 
have  given  leave  nothing  farther  to  be  said 
or  thought  of  this  solitary  grumbler.  We 
would  rather,  for  the  credit  of  our  craft,  that 
his  splenetic  arrows  had  never  been  launched 
from  such  a  quiver.  Were  all  the  paltry 
cavils  as  true  as  they  are  absurdly  false,  they 
would  not  dim  one  single  gem  in  Mr.  Macau- 
lay's  glittering  circlet.  Being  untrue,  they 
have  only  brought  down  deserved  derision 
on  their  author.  Drydcn,  in  "  Mac  FIccknoe," 
has  a  forced,  but  striking  conceit,  that  St. 
Patrick's   destruction  of  poisonous  reptiles 
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preyented  the  malice  of  his  countrymen  from 
ev&c  being  dangerous.  Had  this  suicidal  on- 
slaught come  from  an  Hibernian  instead  of 
an  ISnglish  pen,  we  might  very  justly  have 
said  vrith  the  poet,  that 

"  In  his  heart  though  venom  lies, 
It  doth  but  touch  his  Irish  pen—and  dies." 

It  was  a  great  mistake  to  assail  this  work 
on  the  score  of  accuracy.  Its  author  was 
the  last  man  likely  to  be  caught  tripping  on 
that  head.  But  with  all  the  praise,  and  not 
exaggerated  praise,  we  have  bestowed  on  it, 
there  are  faults  which  an  ill-natured  critic 
might  enlarge  on,  and  a  friendly  one  point 
out.  And  with  a  word  or  two  on  these  we 
shall  conclude. 

The  first  lies  on  the  surface ;  and  is  one 
of  style.  With  great  familiarity  of  expression 
on  some  few  occasions,  the  author,  neverthe- 
less, is  too  constantly  on  his  high-stepping 
steed,  and  trots  over  the  common  pathway 
with  too  uniform  an  air  of  grandeur.     How- 
ever brilliant  the  composition — and  howev- 
er much  the  interest  excited  may  conceal  the 
blemish,  it  is  one  which  calls  for  correction ; 
because,  in  the  more  humble  though  neces- 
sary parts  of  the  narrative,  it  throws  an  air 
of  constraint  over  them.     In  his  great  efforts 
Mr.  Macaulay  never  fails ;  and  he  makes  great 
occasions  out  of  materials  which  would  be  but 
ordinary  to  ordinary  men.     The  defect  which 
is    most  apparent---and,  indeed,  almost  the 
only  one  in  manner — is  his  difficulty  in  say- 
ing  a  simple  thing  simply. 

We  do  not  stop  to  quote  examples.  The 
reader,  we  admit,  never  wearies  for  an  in- 
stant ;  and  the  imposing  glow  and  richness  of 
the  context  prevents  their  jarring  on  the  ear 
or  offending  the  judgment.  Still  it  would  be 
well  to  have  the  preludes  and  accompani- 
ments of  so  striking  a  piece  in  strict  harmony 
and  accordance  with  their  immediate  theme. 
It  is  not  so  great  an  art  to  say  a  common 
thing  in  common  words,  as  to  say  a  brilliant 
thing  in  splendid  words :  but  it  is  also  an  ait 
in  its  way. 

**  Descriptas  servare  vices,  operumqne  colores," 

is  advice  as  old  as  Horace;  and  Mr.  Macau- 
lay  would  lose  nothing  in  impressiveness,  and 
would  gain  h.  taste  and  accuracy,  by  redu- 
cing the  more  level  parts  of  the  narrative  to  a 
more  purely  historical  standard. 

As  to  the  substance  of  the  work,  there  i& 
but  one  fault  which  strikes  us  as  important 
— and  that  would  be  a  serious  one,  were  it 


not  tempered  and  chastised  in  our  author  by 
a  logical  head,  an  accurate  memory,  and  an 
instinctive  love  for  fdr  play.  His  talent  for 
description  sometimes  gets  the  better  of  him ; 
and  although  he  neither  invents  nor  imagines 
incidents,  it  now  and  then  happens  that  he 
loads  a  fact  with  more  inferences  and  acces- 
sories than  it  can  easily  sustain.  We  have 
alluded  to  this  before ;  and  though  we  do  not 
think  that  the  ultimate  impression  conveyed 
can  in  any  instance  be  justly  said  to  be  exag- 

?;erated,  he  at  times  colors  his  picture  more 
rom  hb  inward  reflection  than  the  outward 
fact.    His  chapter  on  the  customs  and  society 
of  Elngland  in  the  seventeenth  century  may 
afford  an  example  of  what  we  mean — where 
he  has  dashed  off  a  picturesque  conclusion, 
which,  we  are  not  satisfied,  was  always  in  na- 
ture quite  so  striking  in  all  its  features.    This, 
perhaps,  arises  in  some  respects  from  the  ma- 
terials with  which  he  was  there  obliged  to 
work  ;  his  description  being  the  concentrated 
reflection  of  rays  borrowed  from  satirists,  and 
caricaturists,  and    writers    of    fiction,  with 
whom  truth  is  always  subservient  to  point 
and  vivacity  of  effect.     It  is  right,  however, 
to  say,  that  the  defect  we  refer  to  occurs  much 
more  rarely  in  his  narrative,  and  never  when 
the  occasion  is  important;  and  the  discus- 
sion on  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  time, 
though  a  graceful  and  almost  necessary  ac- 
companiment to  the  narrative,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  admit  of  bolder  speculation  than  the 
more  austere  parts  of  the  volume.     It  is  ne- 
cessary, too,  to  bear  m  mind,  in  criticisms  of 
this  nature,  that  unless  allowance  is  made  for 
our  different  points  of  view  and  for  our  dif- 
ferent estimates  of  the  relative  importance  of 
different  particulars,  nobody  would  be  safe  in 
describing  an  event  or  drawing  a  character. 

In  his  general  view  of  the  history  of  these 
times,  we  have  nothing  to  condemn  or  to 
suggest  It  seems  to  us,  from  first  to  last, 
fresh,  coherent,  and  true.  Perhaps  a  North- 
em  Whig  might  think  that  he  has  too  Uttle 
favor  for  the  Puritans,  and  passes  too  lightly 
over  the  Scottish  persecutions  of  Charles  and 
James  the  Second.  But  even  in  this  case  we 
do  not  say  that  he  has  not  exercised  a  whole- 
some moderation. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Macaulay, 
not  without  good  hope  of  a  speedy  and  hap- 
py meeting  again.  We  trust  that  this  noble 
foundation  may  be  crowned  with  a  structure 
still  more  magnificent;  and  that  he  may 
live  to  complete  the  great  monument  which 
he  purposes  to  rear  to  the  constitution  of  his 
country.  But  should  his  fame  as  an  historian 
rest  solely  on  the  volumes  before  us,  we  ac- 
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knowledge  them  as  a  noble  offering  on  the  al- 
tar of  our  liberties ;  and,  we  doubt  not,  their 
author  will  be  venerated  m  after  times  as  hav- 
ing been  foremost  in  that  first  duty  of  patri- 
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odsm — in  training  up  for  future  jean  | 
citizens  of  that  country,  the  intense  anc 
dent  love  of  which  slows  in  every  page, 
gives  life  to  the  fervid  eloquence  of  his 
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Golden  troops  of  flittering  stars 
Up  to  heaven's  mue  arch  ascend ; 

And  their  beams  reflected  play 
Where  the  tranquil  waves  extend. 


Through  her  opening  veil  of  clouds, 
Luna  darts  a  tearful  gleam ; 

The  dewy  hillocks  of  the  dead 
Return  her  faint  and  feeble  beam. 


Foam-becrested,  silvery  waves, 
Sighing,  break  upon  the  strand, 

And  whisper,  in  their  spirit-tones, 
Greetmgs  ifrom  my  native  land. 


Plaintive  strains  of  music  sweet. 

Through  the  shadowy  grove  do  ring ; 

'Tis  Philomel  that  charms  the  ear 
With  her  song  of  love  and  spring. 


Charged  with  sweets,  the  evening  air 
Sports  amid  the  leafy  trees ; 

And  the  shining  beetle  hums 

His  low  song  to  the  evening  breeze. 


Sweet  to  me,  thou  welcome  Night, 
Sweet  thy  calm  to  soul  forlorn ; 

At  thy  approach  my  heart  is  soothed. 
Though  I  hail  it  but  to  mourn. 

ExA« 
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SWIFT   AND    HIS    BIOGRAPHERS. 


The  Clonng  Years  </  Dean  SwiJVs  Life  ;  wilh  on  Appendix,  containing  several ^ 
his  Poems  hitherto  unpublished,  and  some  Remarks  oti  Steila.  By  W.  R. 
Wilde,  M.R.I.A.,  &c.     1849. 


Taa  book  contains  a  good  deal  that  is 
new  to  the  public.  It  corrects  some  mis- 
takes as  to  Sirift;  it  adds  something  to  our 
means  of  judging  of  him,  and  ia,  on  tho 
whole,  creditable  to  the  diligence  and  the  in- 
tellige&ce  of  its  dislinKuiahed  author.  Mr. 
Wilde  is  the  editor  of  the  Dubhn  Medical 
Journal,  and  this  volume  is  an  enlargement 
of  a  professional  essay,  published  m  that 
oseful  periodical,  in  reply  to  some  inquiries 
addressed  to  him  by  Dr.  M'Kenzie  of  Glas- 
gow, as  to  the  cbaracterof  the  disease  which 
clouded  so  many  years  of  Dean  Swift's  Kfe, 
and  which  exhibited  its  true  character  in  the 
extinction  of  all  mental  power,  long  before 
the  period  of  his  actual  death. 

It  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Wilde  to  ciara- 
ine  the  case  of  Swift  as  a  mere  medical  ques- 
tion, without  his  being  led  to  look  into  for- 
gotten pamphlets  and  old  repositories  of  the 
thousand  trifles  which  the  interest  about  a 
great  man  led  fanoful  people  to  preserve. 

TOLxna  »o.n. 


From  these  sources  he  has  revived  some  old 
recollections  of  Stella,  and  others  connected 

with  Swift,  and  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  recover  what  we  are  inclined  to  think  a 
genuine  portrait  of  that  lady,  which  is  en- 
graved for  his  volume.  He  has  been  also 
fortunate  enough  to  find  an  old  almanack 
with  verses  in  Swift's  hand-writing  bound  up 
within  the  same  cover,  and  has,  in  this  way, 
added  a  few  poems  of  no  great  merit,  and  of 
doubtful  authenticity,  to  tlie  aass  of  Swift's 
works,  already  too  largo — for  each  success- 
ive editor  has  increased  the  bulk  of  what  he 
was  bringing  before  the  public,  by  every  tri- 
fle, which,  whether  written  by  Swift  or  by 
any  of  his  ncquainLincea,  could  by  any  pre- 
tense be  connected  with  his  name.  The 
book,  however,  is  of  great  value.  An  ob- 
scure disease  which  clouded  with  mystery 
much  of  Swift's  life,  which,  while  men  for- 
bore to  call  it  insanity,  perpleied  every  one 
of  h's  friends  with  strange  miagivinga,  and 
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suggested  to  himself,  with  painful  distinct- 
ness, its  inevitable  termination,  is  here  traced 
with  great  distinctness,  chiefly  from  such  re- 
cords as  Swift's  own  letters  afford.  The  in- 
ferences from  the  statements  made  by  him, 
from  time  to  time,  through  a  period  of  full 
fifty  years,  are  compared  with  those  which 
an  examination  of  his  mortal  remains, 
strangely  exposed  to  observation  a  century 
after  his  death,  suggested  to  competent  ob- 
servers. The  chief  value  of  Mr.  Wilde's 
book  is  as  a  medical  tract,  but  it  incidentally 
illustrates  some  of  the  topics  of  Swift's  do- 
mestic life  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
dispute ;  and  this  is  of  the  more  moment,  as 
Scott's  Life  of  Swift,  an  exceedingly  enter- 
taining volume,  is  framed  on  the  principle  of 
combininfiT  into  one  narrative  all  that  had 
been  told  of  Swift  by  witnesses,  many  of 
whom  were  far  from  being  quite  faith  worthy. 
It  is  really  a  curious  thing  to  observe  how 
accidentally  mistakes  arise.  How  the  am- 
biguous language  of  one  biographer  being 
misunderstood  by  the  next,  the  whole  color 
of  the  narrative  becomes  insensibly  changed. 
In  Swift's  case  there  is  really  little  that  can 
be  depended  on  in  the  statements  of  any  of 
his  biographers,  which  is  not  directly  affirm- 
ed in  his  own  letters. 

Of  his  early  life,  nothing  whatever  is 
known,  except  what  he  has  himself  told. 
Every  addition  to  his  record  is  demonstrably 
false  ;  and  every  statement  of  his  own,  sus- 
ceptible of  confirmation  from  external  evi- 
dence, has  been  abundantly  confirmed. 
Swift's  stem  and  uncompromising  veracity 
has  been  tested  in  every  conceivable  way. 
The  vanity  of  his  own  relatives,  anxious  to 
be  supposed  capable  of  adding  something  to 
what  the  pubhc  already  knew  of  a  great 
man,  has  been  rebuked  by  accidental  circum- 
stances, disproving  all  that  they  stated  about 
the  Dean.  Mr.  Deane  Swift's*  book  is  for 
the  most  part  worthless.  Lord  Orrery's  Bi- 
ography of  Swift,  a  book  not  without  some 
interesting  matter,  is  chiefly  valuable  as 
showing  the  sort  of  calumnies  that  prevailed 
during  the  latter  years  of  Swift's  life,  and 
which  were  all  reproduced  in  this  weak  and 
mischievous  work.  The  book  has  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  dictated  by  malev- 
olent feeling ;  and  as  its  author  had  for  a 
while  a  doubtful  intimacy  with  Swift,  it  is 
probable  that  resentment  for  real  or  imagin- 


*  Deane  S\?ift  was  a  cousin  of  Jonathan's.  He 
was  a  son  of  his  undo  Godwin's,  one  of  whose  four 
wives  was  co-heiress  of  Admiral  Deane  the  regi- 
cide. 


ary  slights  was  not  unconnected  with  the 
tone  of  depreciation  manifested  throughout. 
Lord  Orrery  was  anxious  to  come  before  the 
public  in  the  character  of  an  author.  With- 
out any  original  powers,  his  only  course  was 
translation  or  criticism.  He  translated 
Phny's  Epistles,  but  Melmoth  dbtanced  him 
there.  He  then  remembered  that  there  was 
no  life  of  Swift)  and  he  set  about  supplying 
the  want.  His  acquaintance  with  Swift, 
which  was  the  chief  excuse  for  selecting  this 
subject,  had,  however,  been  formed  at  a 
time  when  Swift  was  scarce  himself — when 
his  temper  was  soured  with  disappointment 
and  utter  hopelessness,  and  when  his  bodily 
and  mental  health  was  already  greatly  im- 
paired. In  fact.  Lord  Orrery  had  nothing  to 
tell  of  Swift  from  his  own  knowledge ;  and 
to  make  a  book  there  was  no  way  open  to 
him  except  to  heap  together  whatever  he 
could  collect  of  hearsay  among  the  few  who 
then  remembered  "  the  Dean.  The  pecu- 
liar relation  of  Swift  to  the  late  mmistry  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  the  part  he  had  afterwards 
taken  in  Irish  politics,  had  made  him  the  ob- 
ject of  hatred  and  suspicion  to  the  party 
who,  when  Lord  Orrery  wrote,  possessed  the 
whole  power  and  patronage  of  the  State. 
The  libels  published  against  him  had  thus  a 
life  more  enduring  than  such  thmgs  ordina- 
rily have.  All  those  were  imbodied  in  Lord 
Orrery's  work.  The  work  became  very  gen- 
erally circulated,  and  was  the  text-book  from 
which  everything  calculated  to  lower  the 
Dean's  character  has  been  derived.  Lord 
Orrery's  book  was  answered,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  shown  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of 
credit,  by  Delany,  a  surviving  friend  of 
Swift ;  but  Delany's  "  Observations,"  we 
are  told  by  Sheridan,  had  but  little  circula- 
tion. Delany's  Answer  was  followed  by 
another  from  Deane  Swift.  Then  came  a 
formal  life  by  Hawkesworth  ;  and  then  John- 
son's. We  are  obliged  to  mention  these 
successive  publications,  as  each  materially 
influenced  the  more  modern  lives  of  Swift» 
and  as  every  one  of  them  originated  errors 
which  we  hope  to  remove. 

Johnson's,  pubhshed  in  his  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  opens  with  an  assertion  which  we 
must  notice,  as  it  is  calculated  to  aflect  our 
whole  estimate  of  Swift : 

''Jonathan  Swift  was,  according  to  an  ac- 
count said  to  be  written  by  himself,  the  son 
of  Jonathan  Swift,  an  attorney,  and  was 
born  at  Dublin  on  St.  Andrew's  day,  1667. 
According  to  his  own  report,  as  delivered 
by  Pope  to  Spence,  he  was  bom  at  Leices- 
ter, the  son  of  a  clergyman^  who  was  min- 
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ister  of  a  parish  in  Herefordshire.  Daring 
hit  lifii^  the  place  of  his  birth  T^as  undeter- 
miB^.  He  was  contented  to  be  called  an 
IrUiBian  by  the  Irish,  but  would  occasion- 
ally call  himself  an  Englishman.'' 

Swift  was  wholly  incapable  of  the  decep- 
tion and  falsehood  which  this  narrative  im- 
plies. Of  himself,  as  of  others  similarly 
circumstanced,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing as  of  an  EInglishman  accidentally  bom  in 
Ireland ;  and  as  both  his  parents  were  Eng- 
lish, and  as  no  one  of  his  progenitors  was 
Irish,  there  does  not  seem  anything  unrea- 
sonable in  his  stating  the  fact  as  it  was.  The 
account,  which  states  his  birth  to  have  been 
in  Dublin,  is  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  is 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Of  the  authenticity  of  that  docu- 
ment, and  of  the  truth  of  that  statement, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  passage  John- 
son quotes  from  Spence,  no  doubt  exists  in 
Spencers  Anecdotes;  but  Spence  made  the 
mistake  of  confusing  what  Swift  said  of  his 
grandfather,  as  if  it  had  been  said  of  his 
father.  His  grandfather,  who  was  bom  in 
Leicester,  was  vicar  of  Goodrich  in  Hereford- 
shire, and  thb  Pope  perfectly  knew,  as  is 
proved  by  his  amusing  verses  on  Swift's  put- 
tmg  up  a  monument  to  him,  and  presenting 
a  cup  to  the  church  at  Goodrich.  On  a  pen- 
cilled elevation  of  the  proposed  monument, 
which  Swift  sent  to  Mrs.  Howard,  Pope 
wrote  the  following  lines,  which  are  pre- 
served with  an  endorsement  in  Swift's  hand, 
**  Model  of  a  monument  for  my  grandfather, 
with  Mr.  Pope's  roguery :" 


Jonathan  Swdft 

Had  the  gift 

By  fatheridge,  motheridge, 

And  by  brotheridge, 

To  come  from  Gutheridge ; 

But  now  is  spoiled  clean, 

And  an  Irish  Dean ; 

In  this  church  he  has  put 

A  stone  of  two  foot, 

With  a  cup  and  a  can,  sir, 

In  respect  to  his  grandsire,  &c. 

In  a  letter  from  Pope  to  Swift,  the  former 
telling  a  story  of  an  Irishman  to  Swift,  calls 
the  hero  of  the  tale  Swift's  countryman.  In 
a  letter  from  Swift  to  Pope,  (July  1737,)  we 
have  the  following  passage,  which  exhibits 
the  sense  which  Swift  cave  to  the  word,  if 
at  any  time  he  called  himself  an  English- 
man, and  wfeich  negatives  Johnson's  ungen- 
erous and  unwaiTanted  inference — "  Some 
of  those  who  highly  esteem  you,  and  a  few 
who  know  you  peraooallyi  are  grieved  to  find 


^ou  make  no  distinction  between  the  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  of  this  kingdom"  (he  is 
writing  from  Dublin)  **  and  the  savage  old 
Irish,  (who  are  only  the  vulvar,  and  some 
gentlemen  who  live  in  the  Irish  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;)  but  the  English  colonies,  who  are 
three  parts  in  four,  are  much  more  civilized 
than  many  counties  in  England,  and  speak 
better  English,  and  are  much  better  bred ; 
and  they  think  it  very  hard  that  an  Ameri- 
can, who  is  of  the  fifth  generation  from  Eng- 
land, should  be  allowed  to  preserve  that 
title,  only  because  we  have  been  told  by 
some  of  them  that  their  names  are  entered 
in  some  parish  in  London.  I  have  three  or 
four  cousins  here  who  were  born  in  Portu- 
gal, whose  parents  took  the  same  care,  and 
they  are  all  of  them  Londoners."  In  a  let- 
ter from  Pope,  speaking  of  Bundle,  then  sent 
over  as  a  bishop  to  Ireland,  we  find  him  say- 
ing to  Swift.  **  He  will  be  an  honor  to  the 
bishops,  ♦  ♦  *  but  what  you  will  like 
more  particularly,  he  will  be  a  friend  and 
benefactor  to  your  unfriended  and  unbene- 
fitted  nation."  In  the  dedication  of  the  Dun- 
ciad,  where  Pope  brought  together  whatever 
was  likely  to  please  Swift,  he  does  not 
shrink  from  calling  Ireland  his  country : 

•*  Whether  thou  choose  Cervantes'  serious  air, 
Or  laugh  and  shake  in  Rabelais'  easy  chair. 
Or  praise  the  court,  or  magnify  mankind, 
Or  thy  grieved  country's  copper  chains  un- 
bind," &c. 

In  the  fourth  Drapier's  letter,  Swift  speaks 
of  Molyneux  as  **  an  English  gentleman  bom 
here,"  i.  e.,  in  Ireland.  Swift's  feeling  was 
that  no  right  of  an  Englishman  ought  to  have 
been  lost  by  location  or  by  birth  in  Ireland. 
This  thought,  and  this  alone,  was  what  he 
expressed  in  very  natural  and  very  forcible 
language.  The  mistake  of  his  meaning,  for 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  misrepresen- 
tation, has  given  a  false  coloring  to  every 
part  of  Johnson's  narrative. 

The  first  three  years  of  Swift's  life  were 
past  in  England.  His  nurse,  an  Englishwo- 
man, had  some  temptation  to  return  to  hei* 
own  country,  and  she  took  the  child  with 
her.  "  At  five  years  old  he  could  read  any 
chapter  of  the  Bible  ;  at  six  he  was  sent  to 
school  at  Lilkenny  in  Ireland,  and  at  four- 
teen he  was  admitted  into  the  University  of 
Dublin,  where,  by  the  ill-treatment  of  his 
nearest  relations,  he  was  so  much  discour- 
aged and  sunk  in  his  spirits,  that  he  too 
much  neglected  some  parts  of  his  academic 
studies,  for  which  he  had  no  great  relish  by 
nature,  and  turned  himself  to  reading  history 
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and  poetry,  so  that,  when  the  time  came  fos 
takin?  his  degree  of  bachelor,  although  he 
had  hved  with  great  regularity  and  due  ob- 
servance of  the  statutes,  he  was  stopped  of 
his  degree  for  dullness  and  insufficiency,  and 
at  last  hardly  admitted,  in  a  manner  little  to 
Ms  credit,  which  is  called  in  that  college  xpe- 
cia/t  gratia.  And  this  discreditable  mark, 
as  I  am  told,"  we  are  transcribing  his  own 
statement,  "  stands  upon  record  in  their  col- 
lege registry."  * 

The  mark  still  exists.  Swift  entered  col- 
lege in  April,  1682,  and  became  one  of  a  class 
which  had  for  the  most  part  entered  in  the 
October  or  November  previous.  As  far  as 
we  can  ascertain  there  was  at  this  period  but 
little  attention  paid  to  classics  in  the  course 
of  education  at  Dublin  University.  It  was 
ascertained  by  an  examination  at  entrance, 
that  the  pupil  had  read  some  prescribed 
books  in  Latin  and  Greek.  The  temptation 
of  a  scholarship  in  the  third  year  of  his 
course,  which  was  the  reward  of  proficiency 
in  classics,  was  the  sole  inducement  to  make 
him  continue  this  study,  while  all  the  perma- 
jieni  honors  and  emoluments  which  the  col- 
lege could  bestow  were  given  to  what  was 
then  called  Arte.  For  a  period  of  four  years 
education  was  conducted  by  prelections  on 
Aristotehc  logic,  and  in  physics  and  ethics 
Aristotle  was  also  the  text-book.  The  college 
statutes  did  not  allow  any  deviation  from  the 
course,  and  even  the  books  to  be  used  by  the 
lecturer  in  instructing  his  pupils  were  rigor- 
ously fixed  by  statute.  It  was  only  in  the 
reign  of  George  the  Third  that  an  inconve- 
nience felt  almost  since  the  foundation  of  the 
college  was  remedied,  and  power  given  to 
the  governing  part  of  the  body,  in  conjunc- 
ton  with  the  visitors,  to  make  such  changes 
in  the  course  of  study  as  circumstances 
might  require.  Swift  was  a  boy  of  fourteen. 
At  his  school  not  one  word  of  science  had 
been  taught.  The  Irish  schools  never  in- 
vaded the  proper  province  of  the  university. 
He  found  himself  in  a  class  that  for  six 
'  months  before  had  been  exercised  in  the  sub- 
tleties of  a  formal  system  altogether  new  to 
him.  There  is  reason,  too,  to  think  that 
Swift's  talents  were  of  slow  development. 
It  is  scarce  possible  to  imagine  circum- 
stances in  which  less  was  likely  to  be  learn- 
ed. His  tutor's  attention  would,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, be  given  to  the  more  advanced 
pupils,  and  it  cannot  surprise  us  if  the  neg- 


*  Anecdotes  of  the  Family  of  Swift^  by  Dr,  8unft. 
The  original  manuscript  b  lodged  in  the  University 
ofDablui. 


lected  boy  was  satisfied  with  formal  attend- 
ance,  and  hved  in  a  world  of  his  own 
thoughts  and  dreams.  At  that  time  the  teat 
of  proficiency  afforded  by  quarterly  ezamia- 
ations  of  the  students  did  not  exist,  and  the 
logical  disputations  for  an  academic  degree, 
which  have  become  a  mere  form,  were  then 
a  serious  thing.  Swift's  failure  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  by  him  with  deep  hu- 
miUation ;  and  though  it  did  not  lead  hun  to 
leave  college  for  three  years  afterwards,  it* 
probably  was  among  his  motiyes  for  taking 
his  higher  degrees  at  Oxford.  Some  confu- 
sion has  arisen  in  examining  Swift's  early 
career,  from  the  fact  of  a  cousin  of  his  of  the 
same  surname  having  entered  college  on  the 
same  day  with  him,  and  the  college  entries 
respecting  the  two  being  so  made  as  to  ren- 
der it  impossible  in  all  cases  to  determine  to 
whom  they  refer.  His  biographer,  Deaae 
Swift,  has  built  a  strange  story  out  of  the 
way  in  which  Swift's  degree  was  given.  He 
says  that  Swift  himself  told  him  that  the 
words  were  misunderstood  at  Oxford;  and 
that  the  introduction  of  them  into  the  testi- 
monial given  by  Dublin  College,  was  regard- 
ed by  the  Oxford  men  as  a  proof  of  the  high 
regard  with  which  Swift  was  honored  in  Us 
parent  university.  The  testimonium  has  been 
since  produced.  It  contains  no  such  words, 
nor  are  such  ever  inserted  in  a  document  of 
the  kind.  This  disposes  of  Mr.  Deane  Swift 
as  a  witness,  and,  in  disposing  of  him,  a  good 
deal  of  biographical  rubbish  is  cleared  away. 
Swift's  support  at  school  and  in  coUege 
was  derived  from  an  uncle,  Godwin  Swut. 
Godwin  Swift,  the  first  of  the  family  that 
came  to  Ireland,  was  connected  through  one 
of  his  four  wives  with  the  Ormond  family, 
and  the  Duke  made  him  his  attorney-general 
of  the  Palatinate  of  Tipperaiy.  '*  Godwin," 
says  Swift,  "  was  an  ill  pleader,  but  perhaps 
dextrous  in  the  subtle  parts  of  the  law."  In 
the  manuscript  from  which  these  words  are 
taken,  is  an  interlineation  before  the  word 
**  dextrous"  of  the  emphatic  words  "  a  little 
too."  Swift  did  not  think  of  his  uncle  God- 
win with  love.  There  is  no  trace,  we  be- 
lieve, of  any  kindly  intimacy  between  the 
family  of  the  successful  barrister  and  the  re- 
tired student.  Swift's  was  a  nature  not  un^ 
likely  to  fancy  neglect,  and  to  resent  it. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  all  times  self- 
will  and  caprice  were  among  the  original 
elements  of  his  character,  and  that  from  the 
first  he  was  ambitious.  The  appearance  of 
wealth,  and  the  reality  of  some  of  the  com- 
forts of  such  an  establishment  as  his  uncle's, 
must  have  now  and  then  met  the  eye  of  the 
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meditative  boy,  who  Kttle  thought  with  what 
real  sacrifice  this  expenditure  was  maintained, 
and  bow  even  the  pittance  apportioned  for 
his  own  maintenance  and  instruction  in  col- 
lege pressed  on  the  resources  of  a  generous 
and  improvident  man,  whose  very  occupation 
in  the  management  of  the  business  of  others 
was  not  unlikely  to  be  accompanied  with  m- 
attention  to  his  own ;  at  all  events  the  close 
of  GK)d win's  career  exhibited  that  he  had  not 
money  either  for  himself  or  others.     His 
mental  faculties  gave  way.    The  cause,  or 
perhaps  the  consequence  of  mental  disease, 
was  his  giving  ear  to  some  speculative  pro- 
jectors, who  proposed  to  realize  a  fortime  by 
maidng  the  worst  iron  m  the  kingdom.     His 
latter  years  were  spent  in  a  state  of  mental 
imbecUity  not  unlike  that  which  oppressed 
the  close  of  Swift's  own  life.     Between  the 
Swifts  and  the  family  of  Sir  William  Temple 
there  had  been  some  Idndliness — we  believe 
also  some  obscure  family  connexion.     God- 
wm  Swift  was  the  mtimate  friend  of  Temple, 
who  held  a  high  office  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery in  Ireland.     The  mother  of  Jonathan 
Swift  was  related,  or  claimed  to  be  related,  to 
Temple's  wife.  The  cousin  of  Jonathan,  who 
entered  Dublin  College  on  the  same  day 
with  him,  had  made  his  way  to  Temples,  and 
was  already  chaplam  there,  when  Jonathan, 
MOW  twenty-one  years  of  age — too  young  to 
be  ordained,  and  looking  round  for  means  of 
support — after  a  short  visit  to  his  mother  in 
Leicestershire,  came  with  some  recommend- 
ations to  Temple,  by  whom  he  seems  to  have 
been  at  once  employed,  probably  as  secreta- 
ry, if  that  word  does  not  express  a  relation 
more  confidential  than  was  at  first  establish- 
ed between  them.    It  is  probable  that  the 
statement  given  by  Mr.  Temple,  nephew  to 
Gir  William  Temple,  is  substantially  true, 
that  Swift  was  paid  a  salary   of  twenty 
pounds  a  year  as  his  amanuensis.    This  is 
stated  by  Temple  in  language  studiously  of- 
fensive, and  manifestly  colored  by  that  dis- 
like of  Swift  which  actuated  all  the  members 
of  the  Temple  family.    In  fact,  the  regard 
exhibited  by  Sir  William  Temple  to  Swift,  to 
whom  he  left  his  manuscripts,  seems  to  have 
been  resented  by  the  family.     The  language 
of  solemn  courtesy,  in  which  a  distinction  of 
rank  seems  to  have  been  implied  even  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  between  equals,  gives 
more  color  to  Mr.  Temple's  statement  than 
the  facts  themselves  would  perhaps  strictly 
warrant.     Swift's  first  residence  with  Tem- 
ple was  at  Sheen,  and  there  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Esther  Johnson,  a  child  six 
yean  old,  the  daughter  of  a  person  who  was 


employed  as  housekeeper,  or  in  some  such 
capacity,  by  Lady  Gifibrd,  the  sister  of  Tem- 
ple. This  child  was  destined  to  be  known 
in  after  davs,  by  all  who  knew  anything  of 
Swift,  as  the  Stella  of  his  writings.  She 
was  a  general  favorite,  and  seems  to  have 
been  domesticated  with  Lady  Gifford  and 
Mr.  Temple,  as  a  companion  to  a  young  rela- 
tive of  theirs  of  her  own  age,  and  was  edu- 
cated by  the  same  masters.  Intimacy,  friend- 
ship, affection,  any  feeling  but  the  passiau 
which  is  called  love,  is  likely  to  have  grown 
up  between  Swift,  who  conducted  parts  of 
her  education,  and  his  young  pupil. 

While  with  Temple,  Swift  first  felt  what 
Mr.  Wilde  regards  as  the  commencement  of 
the  cerebral  disease,  which  only  terminated 
with  life.     Swift  thought  it  but  a  disease 
arising  from  indigestion.     Writing  to  Mrs. 
Howard,  he  says,  "  About  two  hours  before 
you  were  bom,  I  got  my  giddiness  by  eating 
a  hundred  golden  pippins  at  a  time  at  Rich- 
mond ;  and  when  you  were  four  years  and  a 
quarter  old,  having  made  a  fine  seat  about 
twenty  miles  further  in  Surrey,  where  I  used 
to  read,  there  I  got  my  deafness ;  and  these 
two  friends  have  visited  me,  one  or  other, 
every  year  since ;  and  being  old  acquaint- 
ances, have   now  thought  fit  to  come  to- 
gether."    Hawkesworth,  and  other  biogra- 
phers of  Swift,  have  said  that  this  surfeit  of 
fruit  occurred  in  Ireland ;  Scott,  that  it  was 
stone-fruit.     The  companion  of  Temple  was 
not  unlikely  to  have  enjoyed  the  luxury  of 
fruits ;  for  nowhere  do  we  find  such  descrip- 
tions of  all  that  could  be  brought  to  perfec- 
tion in  England,  as  in  Sir  William's  essay  on 
gardening ;  and  we  almost  think  that  a  re- 
collection of  his  account  of  his  apricots  and 
peaches,  and  yet  more  of  his  cherries,  and 
the  delight  with  which  he  dwells  on  them, 
might  have  led  Scott  into  a   mistake,  for 
which  we  do  not  think  he  has  any  authority. 
The  time  of  Swift's  first  illness  was  in  1690. 
In  the  Life  of  Temple,  prefixed  to  his  works,* 
we  find  that  about  this  period  Sir  William 
used  to  wait  on  King  William  at  Richmond 
and  Windsor ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  in  Swift's 
attendance  on  him  on  one  of  these  occasions 
that  the  illness  occured.     Had  Sir  William's 
secretary  read  the  essay  to  which  we  allude, 
written  some  five  years  before,  or  had  he 
heard  Sir  William  conversing  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  would  have  been  not  disinclined  to 
the  use  of  ripe  fruit,  even  as  a  pan  of  medicinal 
treatment  of  such  ailments  as  be  complained 
of.     "  I  can  say  for  myself,  at  least,"  says 
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the  old  gentleman,  "  that  the  season  of  sum- 
mer fruits  is  ever  the  season  of  health  with 
us,  which  I  reckon  from  the  beginning  of 
June  to  the  end  of  September ;  and  for  all 
sickness  of  the  stomach  (from  which  others 
are  judged  to  proceed)  I  do  not  think  any 
that  are  like  me,  the  most  subject  to  them, 
shall  complain  whenever  they  eat  thirty  or 
forty  cherries  before  meals,  or  the  like  pro- 
portion of  strawberries,  white  figs,  soft 
Seaches,  or  grapes  perfectly  ripe.  After 
[ichaelmns,  apples ;  which,  with  cherries, 
are  of  all  others  the  most  innocent  food,  and 
perhaps  the  best  physic."  In  the  same 
essay,  we  find  the  following  passage :  "  I 
need  say  nothing  of  apples,  being  so  well 
known  among  us ;  but  the  best  of  our 
climate,  and  I  believe  of  all  others,  is  the 
golden  pippin"  It  is  said  that  the  cause  to 
which  Swift  referred  his  illness  is  not  ade- 
quate to  account  for  its  effects.  Mr.  Ma- 
son's language  is — **  I  apprehend  such  causes 
are  quite  insufficient  to  produce  such  perma- 
nent effects.  Swift,  perhaps,  experienced 
then,  for  the  first  time,  the  symptoms,  of  an 
hereditary  disease,  and  probably  mistook 
that  for  the  cause  which  was  ti*uly  the  conse- 
quence." Mr.  Wilde  who,  however,  differs 
from  Mason  as  to  the  cause  and  the  nature  of 
the  disease  says:  "From  this  period,  a  dis- 
ease which,  in  all  its  symptoms,  and  by  its 
fatal  termination,  plainly  appears  to  have  been 
(in  its  commencement  at  least,)  cerebral  con- 
gestion, set  in  and  exhibited  itself  in  well- 
marked  periodic  attacks,  which,  year  after 
year,  increased  in  intensity  and  duration." 

It  is  plain  that,  in  spite  of  Temple's  gout, 
and  what  his  sister  calls  "  spleen," — a  favor- 
ite medical  fiend  of  the  day — in  spite  too  of 
Swift's  impatient  spirit,  little  likely  to  en- 
dure from  Temple's  relatives  the  slights 
which  his  position  left  him  without  the 
power  of  effectually  repelling,  and  which 
from  the  tone  and  temper  of  resentment  in 
which  they  at  all  times  speak  of  Swift,  they 
plainly  had  not  generosity  or  sufficient  sense 
of  justice  to  forbear — a  strong  feeling  of 
kindliness  was  growing  up  between  Temple 
and  Swift.  A  short  visit  to  Ireland  was 
made  by  Swift  for  the  sake  of  health  ;  but 
he  soon  returned.  In  some  two  years  after- 
wards, on  being  offered  a  place  in  the  Rolls 
in  Ireland,  by  Temple,  he  told  him  of  his 
wish  to  enter  the  Church,  and  that  this  offer 
of  £120  a  year,  in  a  different  way  of  life, 
satisfied  him  that  his  going  into  the  Church 
arose  from  other  motives  than  the  mere  de- 
sire of  obuuning  a  livelihood.  He  went  to 
Ireland — was  ordained — obtained   a    small 


living.  He  had,  however,  become  necessary 
to  Temple's  existence;  and  in  1695  returned 
to  Moorpark,  where  he  resided  till  Sir  Wil- 
liam's death  in  January,  1698,  or— as  we 
write  1699. 

The  business  of  the  future  biographer  of 
Swift  will  be  very  much  that  of  blotting  out 
some  of  the  pleasant  stories  told  without 
anything  of  sufficient  authority.  Sheridan, 
and  after  him  Scott,  have  given  an  account 
of  Swift's  resigning  his  first  preferment  when 
he  was  meditating  a  return  to  Temple's. 
"  His  resolution,"  says  Sir  Walter,  "  appears 
to  have  been  determined  by  a  circunostance 
highly  characteristic  of  liis  exalted  benevo- 
lence. In  an  excursion  from  his  habitation, 
he  met  a  clergyman,  with  whom  he  formed 
an  acquaintance,  which  proved  him  to  be 
learned,  modest,  well  principled,  the  father 
of  eight  children,  and  a  curate  at  the  rate  of 
forty  pounds  a  year.  Without  explaining 
his  purpose.  Swift  borrowed  this  gentleman's 
black  mare,  having  no  horse  of  his  own,  rode 
to  Dublin,  resigned  the  prebend  of  Kilroot» 
and  obtained  a  grant  of  it  for  this  new 
friend."  The  great  novelist  proceeds  to  teU 
of  the  surprise  and  delight  of  the  old  clergy- 
man— nay,  begins  to  deal  in  the  picturesque. 
"  The  poor  clergyman,  at  Swift's  departure, 
pressed  upon  him  the  black  mare,  which  he 
did  not  choose  to  hurt  him  by  refusing  ;  and 
thus  mounted,  for  the  first  time,  on  a  horse  of 
his  oti-n,  with  fourscore  pounds  in  his  purse. 
Swift  again  embarked  for  England,  and  re- 
sumed his  situation  at  Moorpark  as  Sir 
William  Temple's  confidential  secretary." 
Ah,  Sir  Walter!  these  stories  of  romantic 
clergymen,  and  benevolent  chief  governors, 
thus  disposing  of  livings,  were  as  little  true 
in  Swift's  day  as  our  own.  The  clergyman, 
in  favor  of  whom  Swift  resigned,  could 
scarcely  have  been  so  old  and  so  venerable  a 
curate  as  the  story  would  give  us  to  imagine; 
for  we  find  him  corresponding  with  Swift  faQ 
thirty- five  years  afterwards.  He  was  not 
indigent,  for  he  had  an  estate  in  lands  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  and  was  connected  with 
some  of  the  leading  people  there.  It  so 
happens,  too,  that  there  is  a  record  of  the 
births  of  his  children,  the  oldest  of  whom 
was  not  bom  for  a  year  after  the  date  of  this 
pathetic  story.  Swift's  successor  in  the 
prebend  of  Eilroot  was  the  Rev.  John 
Winder ;  and  the  facts  we  have  stated,  we 
find  in  Mr.  Mason's  Cathedral  Antiquities  of 
St.  Patrick's. 

Durinff  Swift's  earlier  residence  with 
Temple,  ne  had  formed  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  King  William.    William  offered  to 
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make  him  Captain  of  Horse,  showed  him  how 
to  cut  asparagus  after  the  Dutch  fashion, 
and  how  to  eat  it  too,  of  which  Scott' tells  us 
a  good  story.  Alderman  George  Faulkner, 
the  Dublin  bookseller,  dining  one  day  in 
company  with  Dr.  Leland,  the  historian,  the 
conversation  turned  on  Swift.  Faulkner  told 
of  having  once  dined  with  Swift.  Asparagus 
was  oneof  the  dishes.  The  Dean  helped  his 
guest,  who  called  shortly  to  be  helped  a 
second  time.  "  Sir,  first  finish  what  is  on 
your  plate."  "  What,  sir,  eat  my  stalks  ?" 
**Ay,  sir;  King  William  always  ate  the 
etalks!"  "And,  Mr.  Faulkner,"  rejoined 
the  historian,  (who  was  himself  remarkably 
proud  and  very  pompous,)  "  what,  were  you 
olockhead  enough  to  obey  him  ?"  "  Yes, 
Doctor;  and  if  you  had  dined  with  Dean 
8wift  Ute-a-Ute,  faith  you  would  have  been 
obliged  to  eat  your  stalks  too  !"  William,  it 
would  seem,  gave  Swift  hopes  of  church 
preferment;  as  in  a  letter  to  his  uncle, 
William  Swift,  he  writes,  "  I  am  not  to  take 
orders  till  the  king  gives  me  a  prebend." 

On  Temple's  death  Swift  employed  him- 
self in  editing  Sir  William's  works.  They 
were  dutifully  dedicated  to  the  king;  but 
with  Temple  s  life.  Swift's  chances  of  any 
promotion  through  that  interest  were  at  an 
end,  and  Swift  returned  to  Ireland  as  chap- 
Iwn  to  Lord  Berkley,  one  of  the  Lords-just- 
ices of  Ireland.  In  some  short  time  we  find 
bim  holding  church  preferments  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  £300  a  year,  and  residing 
at  Laracor,  where  it  is  probable  that  the 
happiest  years  of  his  life  were  passed.  Swift 
had  scarcely  been  settled  at  Laracor  when 
he  prevailed  "  on  Esther  Johnson  (Stella)  and 
another  lady,  to  draw  what  money  they  had 
into  Ireland,  a  great  part  of  their  fortune 
being  in  annuities  upon  funds.  Money  was 
then  ten  per  cent,  in  Ireland,  and  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  at  half  the  price."  "  The 
adventure,"  says  Swift,  "looked  so  like  a 
frolic,  the  censure  held  for  some  time,  as  if 
there  were  a  secret  history  in  such  a  removal, 
which  however  soon  blew  oflf  by  her  excel- 
lent conduct."  In  a  letter  from  one  of 
Swift's  relatives,  he  asks  an  acquaintance, 
**  whether  Jonathan  be  married  ?  or  whether 
he  has  been  able  to  resist  the  charms  of 
both  those  gentlewomen  that  marched  quite 
from  Moorpark  to  Dublin,  (as  they  would 
have  marched  to  the  north  or  anywhere 
else,)  with  full  resolution  to  engage  him?" 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  some 
want  of  wisdom  in  Swift's  invitation  to  these 
ladies.  It  gave  rise  to  much  idle  gossip,  in 
spite  of  Swift's  precautions  to  gifiu'd  agamst 


injury  to  the  character  of  either  of  the 
ladies.  During  his  frequent  absences  in 
London  they  resided  at  the  glebe ;  on  the 
eve  of  his  return,  they  retired  to  their  own 
lodgings  in  the  neighboring  town.  Swift 
never  saw  either  of  them  except  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  third  person.  The  world  will  not 
allow  people  to  be  happy  in  their  own  way  ; 
and  Swift  and  his  female  friends  had  to  pass 
through  the  same  ordeal,  that  in  an  after 
generation,  tortured  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin. 
The  people  of  the  place  did  not  understand 
it — Swift  was  to  marry  her — ^then  he  had 
married  her — then  he  would  many  her  but 
for  some  mystery  connected  with  their  birth, 
which  precluded  the  possibility  of  marriage 
— ^then  the  fact  of  marriage  had  taken  place, 
but  on  the  very  day  of  the  marriage  came  a 
mysterious  revelation,  whispered  m  the  ear 
by  Archbishop  King,  believed  by  Dr.  De- 
lany  and  some  other  old  woman,  and  now 
preached  on  the  housetop  by  Dr.  Wilde. 
The  strange  communication  tnat  Stella  and 
Swift  were  actually  brother  and  sister,  both 
being  children  of  Sir  William  Temple,  was, 
it  would  seem,  made  to  them  by  Mrs. 
Dingley,  (the  lady  who  had  accompanied 
Stella  from  England,)  immediately  after  their 
marriage.  Such  is  the  strange  story  ingeni- 
ously enough  put  together  n-om  some  half 
dozen  absurd  reports,  every  one  of  them  capa- 
ble, even  at  this  distance  of  time,  of  absolute 
disproof ;  but  there  being  a  predetermination 
to  make  a  romance  out  of  this  Swift  and 
Stella  story — the  mock  marriage  and  all  its 
mysterious  incidents  were  got  up  in  the 
style  adapted  to  the  readers  of  a  century 
ago.  In  Swift's  relation  with  the  ladies, 
we  think  there  was  throughout  great  ab- 
surdity, and  with  all  his  knowledge  of  the 
world,  much  ignorance  of  the  true  character 
and  dispositions  of  the  female  mind.  There 
are  on  record  against  him  four  love  stories ; 
and  a  letter  of  his  with  respect  to  the  first, 
gives,  we  think,  the  key  to  all.  So  early  as 
the  year  1692,  his  mother  feared  or  fancied 
that  some  marriage  engagements  existed 
between  him  and  a  young  Leicestershire 
woman,  and  the  report  was  the  subject  of  a 
letter  from  Swift  to  one  of  his  friends.  He 
says:  "The  very  ordinary  observations  I 
made  with  going  half  a  mile  beyond  the  uni- 
versity, have  taught  me  experience  enough 
not  to  think  of  marriage  till  I  settle  my 
fortune  in  the  world,  and  even  then,  itself,  I 
am  so  hard  to  please  that  I  suppose  I  shall 

put  it  off  to  the  other  world There 

is  something  in  me  which  must  be  employed, 
and  when  I  am  alone,  turns  all,  for  want  of 
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practice,  into  speculation  and  thought,  inso- 
much that  these  seven  weeks  I  have  been 
here,  (i.  e.,  at  Temple's  Moorpark,)  1  have , 
writ  and  burnt,  and  writ  again,  on  all  manner 
of  subjects,  more  perhaps  than  any  man  in 
England.  I  have  been  told  in  Ireland,  that 
my  mind  was  like  a  conjured  spirit,  that 
would  do  some  mischief  if  I  did  not  give  it 
employment.  It  is  this  humor  that  makes 
me  busy,  when  I  am  in  company,  to  turn  all 
that  way ;  and  since  it  commonly  ends  in 
talk,  whether  it  be  love  or  common  conver- 
sation, it  is  all  alike.  This  is  so  common, 
that  I  could  remember  twenty  women  in  my 
life  to  whom  I  have  behaved  just  the  same 
way  ;  and,  I  profess,  without  any  other  de- 
sign than  that  of  entertaining  myself  when 
very  idle,  or  when  something  goes  amiss  in 
my  afiairs."  The  gayety,  then,  and  liveliness 
of  his  manners — the  cheerful  excitement 
which  distinguished  the  lonely  student,  when 
accident  threw  him  out  of  the  reserved  and 
stately  circle  of  the  Temples,  or  removed  him 
from  his  books  into  the  company  of  any 
lively  young  woman,  was  construed  by  vil- 
lage gossips  into  love,  and  Swift,  like  any 
one  who  is  fool  enough  to  listen  to  such 
chatter,  was  given  away  in  marriage  to  at 
least  one  Leicestershire  belle.  Little  did  the 
villagers  know  the  spirit  with  which  they 
had  to  deal ;  little  did  they  know  how  their 
very  talk  was  breaking  the  charm,  which 
perhaps,  it  was  endeavoring  to  fasten  and 
bind  more  close  on  this  most  affectionate  and 
generous  of  human  hearts,  but  one  that  of  all 
things  was  most  sure  to  resent  any  effort  to 
constrain  its  freedom.  The  report  was  poison 
to  Swift's  mind.  **  Though  the  people,"  he 
adds,  *'  is  a  lying  sort  of  a  beast,  (and  I 
think  in  Leicester  above  all  parts  that  I  ever 
was  in,)  yet  they  seldom  talk  without  some 
glimpse  of  a  reason,  which  I  declare  (so  un- 
pardonably  jealous  I  am)  to  be  a  sufficient 
cause  for  me  to  hate  any  woman  further  than 
a  bare  acquaintance."  We  can  easily  see 
from  this  how  little  likely  any  of  those  ladies 
who  took  a  fancy  to  marrying  Swift,  were 
to  effect  their  purpose  by  bringing  the 
opinion  of  others  to  bear  upon  his  mind  in 
a  matter  of  this  kind.  The  Leicestershire 
lady  marries  an  innkeeper,  and  her  children 
appear  on  the  stage  claiming  and  receiving 
kmdDesses  from  Swift.  The  next  of  these 
lad^  whom  the  preservation  of  Swift's  let- 
ten  introduces  to  our  notice,  was  Miss 
Waryng.  In  the  year  1*796  there  is  a  letter 
from  Swift  of  the  most  ardent  love — an 
earnest,  almost  irresistible  proposal  of  mar- 
riage— at  least  it  seems  strange  how  it  could 


be  resisted.  Resisted,  however,  it  was  till 
ITOO,  when  Swift,  whose  proposal  was  made 
while  he  still  was  with  Sir  William  Temple, 
but  who  had  now  -  become  Vicar  of  Laracor, 
and  had  some  other  church  preferment, 
found  the  lady  very  anxious  to  learn  what  he 
was  about.  There  is  certainly  a  marked  dif- 
ference in  the  tone  of  the  letter  answering 
what  may  be  called  the  lady's  proposal,  from 
that  in  which  his  own  was  conveyed  some 
four  years  before.  Without  siiggesUng  that» 
in  an  mterval  of  four  years,  other  objects 
might  have  interrupted  any  thought  of  Jane 
Waryng — ^for  thus  the  second  letter  b  ad- 
dressed— the  first  was  to  Varina,  a  more 
romantic  sound ;  without  saying  that  about 
two  years  before  Jane's  inquisitorial  letter^ 
we  find  Swift  mentioning  letters  to  a  certain 
Eliza — perhaps  his  Leicestershire  love — per- 
haps an  intermediate  flame— certainly  not 
Jane  Waryng  herself,  as  Mr.  Mason,  with 
less  than  his  usual  shrewdness,  conjectures 
— we  do  think  that  a  proposal  such  as  Swift's, 
refused  or  treated  slightingly  by  a  young 
lady,  might  have  tried  the  temper  of  a  man 
less  Hkely  to  be  offended  than  Swift ;  and  in 
the  second  letter,  we  cannot  read  any  other 
purpose  than  that  of  exhibiting  truly  the 
cold  and  stern  realities  of  life  to  a  young 
woman  who  was  trifling  with  her  own  peace 
of  mind  and  his.  "  Are  you,"  he  says  to 
her,  ''  in  a  condition  to  manage  domestic  af- 
fairs with  an  income  of  less  (perhaps)  than 
£300  a  year  ?  Have  you  such  an  inclina- 
tion to  my  person  and  humor,  as  to  comply 
with  my  desires  and  way  of  living,  and  en- 
deavor to  make  us  both  as  happy  as  you 
can  ?  Will  you  be  ready  to  engage  in  these 
methods  I  shall  direct  you,  to  the  improve- 
ment of  vour  mind,  so  as  to  make  us  enter- 
taining  company  for  each  other,  without 
being  miserable,  when  we  are  neither  visiting 
nor  visited  ?  ....  I  singled  you  out  at  first 
from  the  rest  of  women,  and  I  expect  not  to 
be  used  like  a  common  lover.'  Is  this 
language  consistent  with  anything  but  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  ?  It  would  be  tedious  to 
transcribe  more  of  the  letter ;  but,  making 
some  allowance  for  the  character  of  the  man 
who  wrote,  we  cannot  but  think  the  woman 
an  absolute  fool  who  could  be  offended  by 
such  a  letter ;  but  such  all  her  conduct  wiui 
regard  to  Swift  proves  her  to  have  been. 

It  must  be  remembered,  when  we  think 
of  the  relation  of  friendship  which  Swift 
sought  to  establish  between  himself  and  the 
EDgilsh  ladies  whom  he  had  imported  to 
the  neighborhood  of  his  vicarage,  that  his 
only  sister  had,  by  a  very  strange  and  im- 
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pradent  marriage,  disturbed  all  bis  plans  of 
Ufe.  Wben  £stber  Jobnson  and  Mrs. 
Din^ley  came  to  bis  neigbborbood,  we 
tbii£  tbat  a  rasb  experiment  was  made  of 
trying  bow  far  a  permanent  friendsbip 
coulcf  go  on  between  persons  of  different 
sexes — excluding  tbe  tboogbt  of  love.  Tbe 
relation  contemplated  by  tbe  parties  was  of 
fraternal  affection ;  and,  considerinjg  tbe  en- 
tire circumstances  of  all,  especially  tbe 
fip-eat  difference  of  years  between  Swift  and 
Stella,  and  bis  baving  known  and  loved  ber 
as  an  elder  brotber  from  ber  early  cbild- 
bood,  we  believe  tbat  passion  was  not  at 
first  awakened  at  all — tbat  tbe  tbougbt  of 
tbeir  probable  marriage  was  first  suggested 
by  tbird  persons ;  ana  bow  sucb  suggestion 
of  tbird  persons  was  likely  to  affect  Swift's 
mind,  after  tbe  event  of  tbe  Leiccstersbire 
amour,  our  readers  will  be  able  to  Judge. 
At  any  rate,  tbe  nature  of  Swift's  anection 
was  soon  tested.  A  friend  of  bis,  Mr. 
Tisdal,  proposed  for  Stella.  Swift,  regarded 
as  tbe  guardian  of  Stella,  was  consulted; 
and  bis  letter  approving  of  the  matcb  is 
preserved.  Stella — ^from  whatever  cause, 
and  causes  are  suggested  quite  adequate, 
and  altogether  unconnected  with  Swift — re- 
fused Tudal ;  and  Tisdal  everywhere  circu- 
lated tbe  report  tbat  be  was  rejected  be- 
cause Swift  wanted  to  marry  ber. 

While  the  ladies  were  thinking  too  much 
of  Swift,  be  was  thinking  too  little  of  the 
ladies.  He  was  busy  in  Cabinets  and 
Courts.  He  was  thinking  of  changes  of 
mmistry,  and  bb  whole  heart  was  m  bis 
task.  Tories  called  him  a  Whig,  and  Whigs 
a  T017.  He  himself,  in  all  probability,  was 
right  wben  be  said  he  was  a  Whig  in  State 
politics — a  Tory  in  Church  matters.  In 
joining  Harley's  administration,  there  can  be 
out  little  doubt  that  bis  first  strong  motive 
was  resentment  against  the  former  ministry, 
by  whom  be  regarded  himself  as  neglected. 
The  love  of  mischief,  we  think,  too,  mingled 
with  tbe  feeling ;  and  tbe  exultation  which  ac- 
companies every  exertion  of  power,  made  him 
seiie  every  opportunity  which  public  affairs 
presented,  of  bringing  bis  peculiar  talents 
mto  play.  They  were  glorious  days,  when, 
in  tbe  full  exuberance  of  fun,  "  The  Tale  of 
a  Tub" — Swift's  first  work — forced  imwill- 
smiles  from  tbe    gravest   churchmen. 

itb  Johnson,  we  agree  in  thinking  it  in- 
comparably bis  best  work.  Nothing  tbat 
be  afterwturds  wrote  flowed  forth  with  sucb 
absolute  freedom  and  fulness  of  power — tbe 
satire,  coarse  and  vehement  throughout, 
was  throughout  effective.    Tbe  Cburcn  was 
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actually  offended  at  being  so  saved  from 
dangers  that  were  far  from  imaginanr ;  and 
we  fancy  that  to  this  indecorous  defense, 
and  the  scandal  it  occasioned,  we  owe  the 
passage  in  Gulliver's  Travels,  where  Gulli- 
ver is  banished  from  court  for  his  bold  and 
unpremeditated    mode   of   extinguishing  a 
conflagration  which  threatened  to  destroy 
tbe  capital  of  Lilliput.     Whatever  service 
was  done  by  this  romance,  which  almost 
equals  Babelais  in  humor   as  well  as  in 
otner  points  of  character,  it  in  all  proba- 
bility   lost    Swift   a    bishopric.      Johnson 
thought  tbe  book  too  good  for  him.    War- 
ton,  following  Johnson's  track,  savs  tbat 
Swift  nowhere  acknowledged  or  clanned  it. 
Jobnson  never  seriously  expressed  an  opin- 
ion that  it  was  not  Swift's,  though  some- 
thing of  tbe  kind  no  doubt  was  said  by  him 
in  comparing  it  with  those  works  of  Swift 
that  were    more   purely    political.      Here 
imagination  was  vigorously  at  work,  and  it 
would  almost  seem  for  tbe  mere  indulgence 
of  its  own  capricious  pleasure.    Warton  is 
wrong  in  saying  that  Swift  did  not  claim 
this  work.      His  letters  to  bis  bookseller 
remain,   directing    corrections    for    a    new 
edition,  and  expressing  extreme  annoyance 
at  the  impertinence  of  a  cousin  of  bis,  who 
affected  to   have  bad  some  share  in  tbe 
work.    A  remarkable  coincidence  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Professor  Parson  between  jbl 
passage  in    Uulliver^a    Travels  and  one  in 
The  Tale  of  a  Tub,  which  would  be  enough 
to  fix  the  authorship  of  both,  as  be  ob- 
serves, on  the    same    person.      GuUiver'$ 
Travels — "  On  each  side  of  the  gate  was  a 
small  window,  not  above  six  inches  from  the 
ground ;    into  that,  on  tbe  left  side,  tbe 
King's  smiths  conveyed  fourscore  and  eleven 
chains,  like   those    tbat   bang   to  a  ladv's 
watch  in  Europe,  and  almost  as  large,  which 
were  locked  to  my  left  leg  with  six-and- 
thirty  padlocks."    Compare  with  this.  Tale 
of  a  Tub  —  Introduction  —  Fourscore  and 
eleven  pamphlets  have  I  writ  under  three 
reigns,  and  for  the  service  of  thirty-six  fac- 
tions."   Whatever  these  numbers  may  mean, 
however  arbitrarily  or  accidentally  they  may 
have   first  occurred,    the   repetition  could 
not  have  been  accidental,  and  may  have 
been  designed,  like  a  private  mark,  to  enable 
Swift  to  prove  bis  property  in  either  wimk; 
should  be  ever  be  aisposed  to  throw  ofFtbe 
mask,  and  claim  them  as  his  own.     Bwlft 
had  never  shaped  to  bis  own  imagination  a 
home  in  any  proper  sense  of  tne  wokA, 
From  bis  wretchea  college-rooms  be  bad 
passed  to  Temple's,  where  all  the  appear- 
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ance  of  wealth  existed — ^where  every  inci- 
dent calculated  to  awaken  ambition  was 
presented  to  his  mind.  His  residence  at 
Laracor  was  interrupted  by  frequent  visits 
to  London,  by  his  feeling  his  importance  to 
political  parties.  Through  his  letters,  and 
especially  in  his  letters  to  the  ladies  at  Lar- 
acor, there  are  frequent  sighs  for  repose — 
there  are  frequent  expressions  of  indifference 
to  the  pursuits  in  which  he  is  engaged; 
but  every  page  exhibits  feverish  and  restless 
ambition.  There  are  one  or  two  passages 
in  which  he  speaks  of  at  last  perhaps  ob- 
taining a  competency— one  at  least,  in  which 
he  contemplates  such  provision  for  himself 
as  chiefly  valuable  for  the  sake  of  the  ladies 
to  whom  he  is  writing;  for  the  letters, 
though  now  called  the  Journal  to  Stella, 
were  addressed  to  her  and  to  Mrs.  Dingley 
jointly;  yet  the  feeling  throughout  is  that 
of  an  affiectionate  brother  rather  than  a 
lover,  and  now  and  then  it  is  that  of  a  con- 
descending master,  enacting  good-natured 
equality  of  manner  with  the  show  and 
reality  of  courtesy  to  persons  admittedly 
inferior  in  rank  and  station.  There  was  in 
his  letters  much  fondness,  rather  as  indulg- 
ing a  mood  of  his  own  mind,  however,  than 
from  any  great  consideration  of  the  objects  ; 
and  there  was  in  these  communications  to 
his  womankind  at  Laracor  a  total  absence  of 
reserve,  as  there  was  a  total  absence  of 
respect. '  The  ladies  to  whom  he  each  day 
wrote  of  the  manner  in  which  he  actually 
bullied  Harley  and  Bolingbroke,  he  had  re- 
membered as  servants  at  Sheen  and  Moor- 
park.  They,  too,  had  seen  Swift,  and  the 
"  pain"  be  was  compelled  to  endure  "  when," 
to  use  his  own  words,  "  Sir  William  Temple 
used  to  look  cold  and  out  of  humor  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  I  used  to  suspect  a 
thousand  reasons."  There  was  at  this  time, 
and  indeed  throughout  life,  in  Swift's  mind, 
a  galling  sense  of  social  inferiority  of  con- 
dition; and  he  thought  to  vindicate  his 
proper  place  in  society  by  overbearing  and 
intolerable  manners.  Of  this  there  are  a 
hundred  instances  ;  and  it  was  something  to 
Swift  to  have  auditors,  such  as  Stella  and 
Mrs.  Dingley,  who  would  be  not  unlikely  to 
sympathize  with  him  in  the  tone  of  feeling 
which  dictated  such  strange  conduct — con- 
duct in  which  we  cannot  but  see — be  it  dis- 
guised and  dignified  with  what  names  men 
please — the  commencement  of  insanity.  We 
think  Swift's  was  essentially  the  mind  and 
spirit  of  an  independent  man  ;  but  we  think 
the  necessity  which  he  felt  of  forever 
acting  independence,  lest  it  should  be  de- 


nied, or  a  contrary  feeling  imputed,  forever 
placed  him  in  a  false  position.  "  I  called,^ 
he  says,  "  at  Mr.  Secretary's,  to  see  what 

the  d ailed  him  on  Sunday.     I  made 

him  a  very  proper  speech — told  him  I  ob- 
served he  was  much  out  of  temper  ;  that  I 
did  not  expect  he  would  tell  me  the  cause, 
but  would  be  glad  to  see  he  was  better; 
and  one  thing  I  warned  him  of,  never  to 
appear  cold  to  me,  for  I  would  not  be 
treated  like  a  school-boy ;  that  I  had  felt 
too  much  of  that  in  my  life  already,  (mean- 
ing Sir  William  Temple;)  that  I  expected 
every  great  minister,  who  honored  me  with 
his  acquaintance,  if  he  heard  or  saw  any- 
thing to  my  disadvantage,  would  let  me 
know  in  plain  words,  and  not  put  me  in 
pain  to  guess  by  the  change  or  coldness  of 
his  countenance  or  behaviour;  for  it  was 
what  I  would  hardly  bear  from  a  crowned 
head,  and  no  subject  s  favor  was  worth  it ; 
and  that  I  designed  to  let  my  Lord  Keeper 
and  Mr.  Harley  know  the  same  thing,  and 
that  they  might  use  me  accordingly."  This 
was  acting  dignity.  We  speak  not  of  the 
feeling,  in  which  Swift  was  probably  right, 
but  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  exhibited — 
in  which  Swift  was  so  assuredly  wrong, 
that  a  true  iiccount  of  such  an  interview 
could  scarcely  have  been  communicated  to 
any  persons  but  people  in  precisely  the 
position  of  Swift's  female  correspondents. 
We  do  not  think  there  is  any  very  distinct 
evidence  that  Stella  anticipated  marriage 
with  Swift ;  though^  of  course,  if  such  an 
intention  be  ascribed  to  the  parties  to  this 
correspondence,  it  will  color  the  whole  of  it, 
and  thus  one  mistake  give  rise  to  a  hundred. 
Whatever  the  relation  was,  that  subsisted 
between  Swift  and  Stella,  it  was  not  such 
as  prevented  him  from  forming  other  ac- 
quaintances of  the  fair  sex.  There  are  in  his 
correspondence  several  exceedingly  graceful 
letters  from  him  to  many  ladies  of  high 
rank,  which  show  him  playing  like  a  moth 
round  the  flame  which  yet  he  took  care  not 
to  approach  too  near ;  and  from  them,  too, 
there  are  letters  enough  to  show  '*  how 
high  he  stood  in  the  estimation  of  those  by 
whom  it  is  almost  every  man's  ambition  to 
be  distinguished."  Among  his  acquaint- 
ances was  the  widow  of  a  Dutch  merchant, 
who  had  made  money  in  Ireland  in  Wil- 
liam's days,  and  laid  it  out  in  the  purchase 
of  forfeited  estates  there.  This  business  of 
dealing  in  estates,  which  other  men  con- 
tinued to  think  their  own,  notwithstanding 
any  title  that  a  successful  revolution  gave, 
has  never  been  attended  with  as  coinfort- 
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able  an  enjoyment  of  rents  and  revenues  as 
ought  to   be  wished  for  the  sake  of  the 
peace  of  society ;  and  the  Van  Homrighs, 
with  the   name  of  considerable  property, 
appear  to  have  been,  during  their  first  inti- 
macy with  Swift,  in  considerable  pecuniary 
embarrassment.      We  think  it  not  easy  to 
read  the  letters  between  Swift  and  the  eldest 
of  the  daughters  of  Mrs.  Van  Homrigh  without 
believing  that,  in  thb  case,  the  Dean's  heart 
was  seriously  afifected ;    there  can  be  no 
doubt  the  laidy's  was.     From  the  time  of 
his  intimacy  with   the  Van  Homrighs  the 
journal  to  Stella  assumes  a  different  tone, 
and  becomes  a  mere  diary,  in  which  the  class 
of  playful  topics  which  he  at  first  dwelt  on, 
are  no  longer  subjects  of  his  thought ;  the 
"  little  language,"  as  he  called  the  playful 
style  in  which  he  at  first  wrote,  no  longer 
engages  or  amuses  us.    Many  of  the  letters 
read    like  so    many  paragraphs  from   his 
history  of  the  four  last  years   of  Queen 
Anne.     Meanwhile  the  love  affair  with  Va- 
nessa—«o   he  chose  to  call  Hesther  Van 
Homrigh — thrived  apace.      The  adventure 
lasted    him    full    twenty    years    or   more. 
Mother,  and  brother,  and  sister  died ;   and 
the  young  lady  was  alone  in  the  world,  and 
came  over  to  Ireland  to  war  with  doctors 
and  proctors,  and  all  the  devilry  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Courts ;  and  when  this  was  done, 
to  undergo   all  the  toiments  of  continued 
litigation  m  the  courts  of  common  law.    Poor 
Miss  Van  Homrigh !  the  single  acknowledged 
comfort  to  which  she  could  look  was  the 
hope  of  a  visit  from  the  Dean ;   but   the 
Dean  feared  the  scandal  of  Dublin,  and  pro- 
voked the  scandal  which  he  feared  by  the 
character  of  mystery  which  he  gave  to  his 
visits.     **  If  you  write  to  me,"  he  says,  "  let 
some  other  direct  it;  and  I  beg  you  will 
write  nothing  that  is  particular,  but  what  may 
be  seen ;  letters  may  be  op^ed,  and  incon- 
veniences may  happen.    If  you  are  in  Ire- 
land while  I  am  there,  I  shall  see  you  very 
seldom.     It  is  not  a  place  for  my  freedom ; 
but  whbre  everything  is  known  in  a  week, 
and  magnified  a  hundred  degrees."    When 
Swift  went  to  Laracor,  after  his  installation 
as  Dean,  he  writes  to  Vanessa:   "At  my 
first  coming,  I  thought  I  should  have  died 
with  discontent,  and  was  horribly  melancholy 
while  they  were  installing  me;  but  it  be- 
gins to  wear  off,  and  change  to  dullness." 
A  year  after,   when  the  quarrels  between 
Bolmgbroke  and  Harley  drove  Swift  from 
court,  his  first  letter  from  Letcombe  is  to 
her.     Her  delight  at  the  poem  of  Cadenus 
and  Vanessa^  though  it  would  seem  it  con- 


tained much  calculated  to  repress  her  hopes 
of  bringing  the  amorous  Dean  to  the  actual 
point  of  matrimony,  was  unbounded.     He 
promised    her,   in    one    of    his    letters,    a 
second  poem ;    and  it  is  a  thousand  pities 
that  it  was  not  worked  out.     In  a  letter  of 
a  later   date,  when  Vanessa  was  actually 
fixed  on  her  estate  at  Celbridge,  he  writes 
to  her :  "  God  send  you  through  your  law 
and  your   reference ;   and   remember  that 
riches  are  nine  parts  of  ten  of  all  that  is 
good  in  life,  and  health  is  the  tenth ;  drink- 
ing coffee   comes  Ion?  after,  and  yet  it  b 
the  eleventh ;  but  without  the  two  former 
you  cannot  drink  it  right."     *     *     *     * 
"The   best  maxim   I  know  in   life  is,  to 
drink  your  coffee  when  you  can,  and  when 
you  cannot,  to  be  easy  without  it."    In  a 
letter,  July   6th,  1721,    he  says:    "Soyex 
assur^e,  que  jamais  personne  du  monde  a 
6t6  aimoe,   honorde,   estim^,   adoree,  par 
votre  ami  que  vous.    I  have  drank  no  coffee 
since  I  left  you,  nor  intend  till  I  see  you 
again ;   there   is  none  worth  drinking  but 
yours,   if   I   may   myself   be   the  judge." 
We   suspect    that   in   this  business  of  the 
coffee  more  is  meant  than  at  first  appears. 
There  is   throughout   this    correspondence 
with  Vanessa  an  effort  to  give  a  character 
of  coldness   to    parts  of  each  letter,  as  if 
there    was   a    fear  of   the  letters   falling 
into  other  hands.     We  suspect,  too,  that  to 
this  fear  we  owe  it  that  the  strongest  ex- 
pression  of   passion  on  Swift's  part  is  ex- 
pressed  in   French.     Swift   had  suggested 
to  Vanessa,  in  one   of  the  letters,  to  use 
something   of  a   cipher;  and,  we  suspect^ 
the  whole  meaning  of  the  letters  is  not  to 
be  seen  on  the  surface.    In  the  letter  which 
we  have    last   quoted   is    another  passage 
about  coffee,  in  which  it  b  just  possible  that 
Vanessa's  conscience  suggested  a  meaning 
that  did  not  enter  into  the  Dean's  thoughts : 
"Without  health,  you   will   lose  all  desire 
of  drinking  your  coffee,  and  become  so  low 
08  to  have  no  spirits" 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  letters  and 
not  think  that  Vanessa  was  quite  justified  in 
thinking  she  had  won  this  ardent  admirer. 
Still  the  word  marriage  was  not  mentioned. 
Is  it  not  probable  that,  as  has  been  suggest- 
ed by  some  of  his  biographers,  Swift  was 
conscious  of  hereditary  disease  which  he 
feared  to  transmit  ?  To  us  it  is  quite  beyond 
the  range  of  our  powers  of  belief  to  imagine, 
that  at  the  time  Swift  wrote  these  letters,  he 
had  actually  been  married  to  Stella ;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  letters  were 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  biographers,   who 
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one  after  another,  have  spoken  of  the  mar- 
riage. A  scene  of  great  violence  is  stated  to 
have  occurred,  when  Swift  rode  to  Celbridge, 
and  threw  upon  Vanessa's  table  a  letter  con- 
taining one  from  herself  to  Stella.  Of  this 
story,  there  is  no  proof  whatever;  and  if 
such  a  letter  had  existed,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  have  been  preserved  with 
the  rest  which  have  been  published  from  a 
transcript  made  from  a  copy  preserved  by 
one  of  her  executors.  It  is  intimated  by  Mr. 
Mason  in  his  "  History  and  Antiquities  of  St. 
Patrick's,"  that  more  of  these  letters  exist 
between  Swift  and  Vanessa  than  came  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  hands.  If  so,  they  would 
furnish  an  interesting  addition  to  any  future 
impression  of  Mr.  Wilde's  book. 

Our  business  through  this  article  has  been, 
to  our  great  regret,  destroying  romance  after 
romance ;  we  shrink  from  a  communication 
which  yet  must  be  made,  which  may  account 
for  the  occasional  warmth  of  some  of  Vanes- 
sa's letters — ^nay,  perhaps,  justify,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  some  of  our  readers,  the  coldness 
which  came  over  the  heart  of  the  Dean. 
There  is  a  passage  in  Crabbe's  Tales  of  the 
Hall,  in  which  the  Old  Bachelor  tells  the 
stories  of  his  own  Varinas,  Stellas,  Vanessas, 
and  Celias — and  the  casualties  which  saved 
him  from  marriage.  All  danger  appeared  to 
be  over ;  he  had  come  to  a  grave  time  of 
life  ;  had  done  with  novel-readmg,  and  given 
himself  to  the  study  of  serious  romance  ;  he 
meets — 

A  thin,  tall,  upright,  serious,  slender  maid, 
Who  in  her  own  romantic  regions  strayed, 

«  «  «  *  « 

Kind  were  the  lady's  looks,  her  eyes  were  bright, 
And  swam  methought  in  exquisite  delight 
A  lovely  red  suffused  the  virgin  cheek, 
And  spoke  more  plainly  than  the  tongue  can 

Plainly  all  seemed  to  promise  love  and  joy. 

Nor  feared  we  aught  that  might  our  bliss  destroy. 

*  *  *  *  * 

What  demon  in  his  spite 
To  love  and  man  could  my  frail  mind  excite, 
And  lead  me  curious  on  against  all  sense  of 

right  ? 
There  met  my  eye,  unclosed,  a  closet  door. 

*  ♦  ♦  »  ♦ 

I  went,  I  saw — shall  I  describe  the  hoard 
Of  precious  worth  in  sealed  deposits  stored 
Of  sparkling  hues  ?    Enough,  enough,  is  told, 
'Tis  not  for  man  such  mysteries  to  unfold. 
Thus  far  I  dare,  whenever  those  orbits  swam 
In  that  blue  liquid  that  restrained  their  flame. 
As  showers  the  sunbeams,  when  the  crimson 

glow 
Of  the  red  rose  o'erspread  those  cheeks  of  snow ; 


I  saw,  but  not  the  cause— 'twas  not  the  red 

Of  transient  blush   that  o^et  her    cheek  was 

spread ; 
'Twas  not  the  lighter  red  that  partly  streaks 
The  Katherine  pear,  that   brightened  o'er  her 

cheeks. 
Nor  scarlet  blush  of  shame~~but  such  disclose 
The  velvet  petals  of  the  Austrian  rose 
When  first  unfolded,  warm  the  glowing  hue, 
Nor  cold  as  rouge,  but  deepening  on  the  view. 
Such  were  those  cheeks-^the  causes  unexplored. 
Were  now  detected  in  that  secret  hoard. 


In  Hawkeswonh's  Life  of  Swift,  we  find 
him  quoting  the  authority  of  Delany,  and  in 
his  words  telling  us,  that  Vanessa  "  like  Ari- 
adne devoted  herself  to  Bacchus."  Whethtt* 
from  this  cause,  or  from  excessive  love,  she 
got  fever  and  died.  Her  will  was  made  hi 
a  sober  mterval — she  left  her  property  to 
Mr.  Marshal,  an  Irish  judge,  a  relative  of 
hers,  and  to  Bishop  Berkeley.  Swift's  name 
did  not  occur  in  it.  It  is  said,  that  she  di- 
rected her  executors,  on  her  death-bed,  to 
publish  the  poem  of  Cadenus  and  Vanessa, 
and  the  correspondence  between  her  and 
Swift.  The  poem  was  printed  to  Swift's 
great  annoyance.  Berkeley  saw  no  good  in 
printing  the  letters,  and  destroyed  the  origin- 
als. Marshal,  the  other  executor,  preserved 
a  copy. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Swift  was  married 
to  Stella,  or  contemplated  marriage  with  her 
at  any  time.  The  period  assigned  for  his 
marriage,  is  the  year  1716.  They  are  said 
to  have  been  married  in  the  ^rden  of  the 
deanery,  by  St.  George  Ashe,  Bishop  of 
Clogher.  Mr.  Monck  Berkeley  states,  that 
St.  George  Ashe  communicated  the  fact  to 
Bishop  Berkeley — ^from  whose  widow  he, 
Monck  Berkeley,  heard  it.  '*  The  Bishop  of 
Clogher,"  says  Mr.  Mason,  "never  oould 
have  had  any  communication  with  Berkeley 
upon  the  subject,  for  the  former  died  in  the 
year  1717,  and  the  latter  was  at  that  time  in 
Italy,  where  he  had  resided  for  several  pre- 
vious years."  But  Dr.  Madden  it  seems, 
told  the  same  story  to  Dr.  Johnson.  That 
such  a  story  was  in  cu*culation,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  How  far  Madden's  having  told 
it  to  Johnson  adds  to  the  probability  of  its 
being  true,  must  depend  on  Madden's  own 
opportunities  of  information,  of  which  we  are 
told  nothing ;  judging  of  Madden  by  some 
well-meant  pampUets  of  his  on  Irish  affiura, 
we  should  regard  him  as  an  insufficient  wit- 
ness even  of  things  coming  within  his  own 
observation,  which  this  could  not ;  Johnson 
twice  mentions  the  marriage  in  his  Life  of 
Swift.     « Poor  Stelhi,"  he  says,  "  as  Dr. 
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Madden  told  me»  related  her  melancholy 
story  to  Dr.  Sheridan,  when  he  attended  her 
as  a  Clergyman  to  prepare  her  for  death." 
Scott,  in  narrating  the  circumstance  has 
translated  this  into—''  Dr.  Madden  told  the 
story  (of  the  marriage)  to  Dr.  Johnson,  upon 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  to  whom 
Stella  unfolded  the  secret  shortly  before  her 
death."  Scott,  as  Mr.  Mason  obseryed,  un- 
e<»5ciously  adds  to  Johnson's  statement,  that 
Sheridan  had  told  Madden,  what  Madden  re- 
peated to  him.  The  only  link  that  could 
make  Madden's  statement  approach  the  char- 
acter of  evidence,  is  wantii^^. 

On  this  part  of  Swift's  history,  we  think 
Mr.  Mason  s  examination  of  the  evidence  as 
to  the  supposed  marriage  between  Swift  and 
Stella,  absolutely  decisive,  and  it  is  really 
▼ery  curious  that  at  such  a  distance  of  time, 
there  should  be  the  means  of  disproving  such 
a  story.   Monck  Berkeley's  proof  is  dissipat- 
ed at  once,  by  showing  the  impossibility  of 
a  communication  between  Ashe  and  Bishop 
Berkeley.    Sir  Walter  tells  us,  ''  immediate- 
ly subsequent  to  the  ceremony,  Swift's  state 
oi  mind  appears    to  have    been  dreadful. 
Delany,  (as  I  have  learned  ^om  a  friend  of 
ki»  relict^  being  pressed  to  give  an  account 
of  this  strange  union,  said  that  about  the 
time  it  took  place,  he  observed  Swift  to  be 
extremely  gloomy  and  agitated,  so  much  so 
that  he  went  to  Archbishop  King  to  mention 
his  apprehensions.     On  enteriag  the  library, 
Swift  rushed  out  with  a  countenance  of  dis- 
traction, and  passed  him  without  speaking. 
He  found  the  Archbishop  in  tears,  and  upon 
asking  the  reason,  he  said,  '  you  have  just 
met  ue  most  unhappy  man  on  earth ;  but 
on  the  subject  of  his  wretchedness,  you  must 
never  ask  a  question.' "     Mason's  diligence 
disposes  of  this  story  altogether.     The  cere- 
mony is  stated  to  have  been  in  the  year  1716. 
Swift  was  absent  from  Dublin,  as  the  Chap- 
ter books  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  prove, 
till  the  July  of  that  year — before  that  month 
therefore  the  ceremony  could  not  have  occur- 
red, and  the  Archbishop  (as  appears  from 
Swift's  correspondence,)  was  in  England  from 
June  1716  to  May  of  the  following  year.  As 
to  the  story  of  the  relationship  of  brother 
and  sister,  between  Swift  and  Stella,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say,  that  "  Swift's  parents 
resided  in  Ireland,  from  before  1665,  until 
his  birth  in  1667,  and  that  Temple  was  re- 
siding as  ambassador  in  Holland,  from  April 
1666  till  January  1668."      We  think,  when 
a  report  of  Swift's  marriage  was  once  circu- 
lated, that  the  mystery  attached  to  it  was 
likely  to  prevent  an  idle  story  from  dying 


away.  The  reader,  too,  should  consider  that 
the  story  which  we  now  examine  is  not  that 
which  was  first  circulated,  but  a  revised  and 
corrected  edition,  gradually  stripped  of  cir- 
cumstances, too  improbable  to  be  now  stated, 
but  which  were  not  unlikely  to  have  given 
the  story  its  first  credit  and  circulation.  Miss 
Van  Homrigh  was,  according  to  the  first  re- 
ports, the  mistress  of  the  Dean,  and  Stella, 
if  not  his  wife,  yet  the  mother  of  "  a  boy, 
that  dined  at  the  deanery  on  Sundays,  and 
was  permitted  to  amuse  himself  in  the  dean- 
ery yard,  and  that  he  died  soon  after  Stella." 
This  was  Mr.  Monck  Berkeley's  story,  "  on 
the  authority  of  Richard  Brennan,  the  ser- 
vant in  whose  arms  Swift  breathed  his  last." 
The  readers  of  Scott's  Life  of  Swift,  or  of 
Sheridan's,  who  theorizes  in  the  same  way 
with  Scott  on  the  causes  why  Swift  did  not 
marry,  will  see  that  gradually  the  story 
whicn  all  these  old  women — the  Dclanies, 
the  Monck  Berkeleys,  and  their  relicts — are 
evoked  for  the  purpose  of  vouching,  has, 
like  the  chameleon  when  dragged  into  light, 
actually  changed  color. 

Our  own  conviction  is,  that  Swift  was  never 
married.  Our  impression  is,  that  disappoint- 
ment at  his  sister's  marriage  led  him  to  favor 
the  kind  of  estabhshment  which  Stella  and 
Mrs.  Dingley  formed  in  his  neighborhood. 
We  almost  thmk  Stella's  verses  to  Swift,  at 
a  late  period  of  her  life,  are  inconsistent  with 
her  having  any  thoughts  of  the  kind ;  and 
that  such  jealousy  as  she  might  entertain  of 
the  Dean's  at  any  time  marrying,  if  such  ex- 
isted, would  not  be  very  unlike  the  misgiv- 
ing with  which  a  sister  or  a  niece  would  be 
likely  to  think  of  a  step  which,  under  any 
circumstances,  must  be  accompanied  with 
very  doubtful  results  as  to  happiness,  and 
which  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  disturb  all 
previous  relations.  If  Swift  ever  contem- 
plated marriage,  as  far  as  either  Stella  or 
Vanessa  was  concerned,  we  think  Vanessa 
was  plainly  his  object. 

There  is  a  letter  of  Swift's  to  Martha 
Blount,  in  which  he  invites  her  to  accompany 
Pope  to  Ireland,  which,  though  written  after 
Stella's  death,  suggests  the  kind  of  relation 
in  which  Swift  had  contemplated  living  with 
her.  "  Since  I  can  never  live  in  England, 
my  greatest  happiness  would  be  to  have  you 
and  Mr.  Pope  condemned,  during  my  life, 
to  live  in  Ireland  ;  he  at  the  Deanery,  and 
you,  for  reputation's  sake,  just  at  next  door ; 
and  I  will  give  you  eight  dinners  a- week,  and 
a  whole  half-dozen  of  pint  bottles  of  good 
French  wine  at  your  lodgings — a  thing  you 
could  never  expect  to  arrive  at — and  every 
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year  a  suit  of  fourteen-penny  stuff  that  should 
not  be  worn  out  at  the  right  side ;  and  a 
chair  costs  but  sixpence  a  job  ;  and  you  shall 
have  Catholicity  as  much  as  you  please,  and 
the  Catholic  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  as  old 
again  as  I,  for  your  confessor." 

It  is  a  grievous  thing  that  Swift  did  not 
marry.  But  till  a  very  late  period  of  his 
life,  Swift  was  too  poor  to  venture  on  the 
expenses,  which,  to  a  man  of  his  convention- 
al rank,  as  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  must  have 
been  the  unavoidable  consequence.  He  re- 
ceiv.ed  the  deanery  burthened  with  a  debt  of 
not  less  than  a  thousand  pounds.  A  con- 
viction that  his  miserable  state  of  health 
arose  from  hereditary  disease  may  have  been 
the  real  cause,  why  a  man,  who  was  very 
fond  of  female  society,  shrank  from  this 
union,  when  pecuniary  difficulties  no  longer 
formed  an  obstacle.  Nothing  can  be  more 
miserable  than  the  account  of  his  cheerless 
days.  Open  his  letters  anywhere,  and  you 
find  the  same  melancholy  aspect  of  things. 
He  becomes  inhuman,  because  he  has  in 
truth  no  home.  He  Writes  to  Pope  in  1*716, 
— "  I  live  in  the  comer  of  a  vast  unfurnished 
house.  My  family  consists  of  a  steward,  a 
groom,  a  helper  in  the  stable,  a  footman,  and 
an  old  maid,  who  are  all  at  board  wages ; 
and  when  I  do  not  dine  abroad,  or  make  an 
entertainment,  (which  last  is  very  rare,)  I  eat 
a  mutton  pie,  and  drink  half  a  pint  of  wine. 
My  amusements  are  defending  my  small  do- 
minions against  the  Archbishop,  and  endeav- 
oring to  reduce  my  rebellious  choir.  Per- 
ditur  haec  inter  misero  lux,**  Pope  had  said 
in  one  of  his  letters — **  My  friendships  are 
increased  by  new  ones,  yet  no  part  of  the 
warmth  I  felt  for  the  old  is  diminished." 
Listen  to  Swift's  reply  :  '*  They  to  whom  I 
would  give  the  first  places  in  my  friendship 
are  not  in  the  way.  I  am  condemned  to 
another  scene,  and  therefore  I  distribute  it 
in  pennny  worths  to  those  about  me,  and  who 
displease  me  least,  and  should  do  the  same 
to  my  fellow-prisoners  if  I  were  condemned 
to  jail.  I  can  likewise  tolerate  knaves  much 
better  than  fools,  because  their  knavery  does 
me  no  hurt  in  the  commerce  I  have  with 
them.  *  *  *  I  would  describe  to  you 
my  way  of  living,  if  any  method  could  be 
called  so  in  this  country.  I  choose  my  com- 
panions among  those  of  least  consequence, 
and  most  compliance.  I  read  the  most  tri- 
fling books  I  can  find  ;  and  whenever  I  write, 
it  is  upon  the  most  trifling  subjects ;  but  rid- 
ing, walking,  and  sleeping  take  up  eighteen 
of  the  twenty-four  hours.  I  procrastinate 
more  than  I  did  twenty  years  ago,  and  have 


several  things  to  finish  which  I  put  off  to 
twenty  years  hence."  In  another  letter,  he 
says — "  The  chief  end  I  propose  to  myself  in 
all  my  labors  is  to  vex  the  world  rather  than 
divert  it."  And  agam — "  Drown  the  world ! 
I  am  not  content  with  despising  it,  but  I 
would  anger  it  if  I  could  with  safety." 

On  one  occasion  when  he  left  Pope's  house 
without  explanation,  we  have  a  letter  from 
Dublin :  "  Two  sick  friends  never  did  well 
together.  Such  an  office  is  fitted  for  servants 
and  humble  companions,  to  whom  it  is  wholly 
indifferent  whether  we  give  them  trouble  or 
no.  The  case  would  be  quite  different  if  yon 
were  with  me.  You  could  refuse  to  see  any- 
body ;  and  here  is  a  large  house,  where  we 
need  not  bear  each  other  if  we  were  both 
sick.  I  have  a  race  of  orderly,  elderly  peo- 
ple of  both  sexes  at  command,  who  are  of  no 
consequence,  and  have  gifts  proper  for  at- 
tendmg  us ;  who  can  bawl  when  I  am  deaf, 
and  tread  softly  when  I  am  only  giddy,  and 
would  sleep."  In  another  letter  to  Pope,  he 
says — ''  I  reckon  that  a  man,  subject  like  us 
to  bodily  infirmities,  should  only  occasionally 
converse  with  great  people,  notwithstanding 
all  their  good  qualities,  easinesses,  and  kind- 
nesses. There  is  another  race  which  I  pre- 
fer before  them,  as  beef  and  mutton  for  con- 
stant diet  before  partridges.  I  mean  a  mid- 
dle kind,  with  the  understanding  and  fortune, 
who  are  perfectly  easy,  never  impertinent, 
complying  in  everything,  ready  to  do  a  hun- 
dred little  offices  that  you  and  I  may  often 
want,  who  dine  and  sit  with  me  five  times  for 
once  I  go  with  them,  and  whom  I  can  tell 
without  offense  I  am  otherwise  engaged  at 
present."  Again — "  I  have  not  the  love,  or 
hardly  the  civility,  of  any  one  man  in  power 
or  station ;  and  I  can  boast  that  I  neither 
visit  nor  am  acquainted  with  any  lord,  tem- 
poral or  spiritual,  in  the  whole  kingdom. 
*  *  What  hath  sunk  my  spirits  more  than 
even  years  and  sickness  is  reflecting  on  the 
most  execrable  corruptions  that  run  through 
every  branch  of  public  management."  Again, 
"  My  frequent  old  disorder,  and  the  scene 
where  I  am,  and  the  humor  I  am  in,  and 
some  other  reasons  which  time  has  shown, 
and  will  show  more  if  I  live,  have  lowered 
my  small  talents  with  a  vengeance,  and  cooled 
my  disposition  to  put  them  in  use.  I  want  only 
to  be  rich,  for  I  am  hard  to  be  pleased  ;  and, 
for  want  of  riches,  people  grow  every  day 
less  solicitous  to  please  me.  Therefore  1 
keep  humble  company,  who  are  happy  to 
come  where  they  can  get  a  bottle  of  wine 
without  paying  for  it.  I  give  my  vicar  a 
supper,  and  his  wife  a  shilling  to  play  with 
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• 

me  an  hour  at  backgammon  once  a  fortnight. 
To  all  people  of  quality,  and  especially  of 
titles,  I  am  not  within,  or,  at  least,  am  deaf 
a  week  or  two  after  I  am  well ;  but  on  Sun- 
day evenings  if  costs  me  six  bottles  of  wine 
to  people  whom  I  cannot  keep  out."*  There 
is  a  letter  to  Bolmgbroke,  (March  21,  1729,) 
written  in  a  splenetic  fit,  from  which  we  can 
scarcely  make  extracts  which  will  not  mis- 
lead, so  much  depends  on  the  entire  context. 
He  contrasts  his  old  hopes  and  occupations 
in  the  days  of  Bolingbroke's  power  with  his 
present  employments.  ^'  The  company  here 
growing  tasteless ;  I  am  always  writing  bad 
prose,  or  worse  verses,  either  of  rage  or  rail- 
lery, whereof  some  escape  to  give  offense  or 
mirth,  and  the  rest  are  burnt.  His  temper, 
his  genius,  his  unrivalled  talents,  were  in  his 
Irish  pohUcs,  but  scarcely  his  heart.  "  1  am 
forced  to  play  at  small  game,  to  set  the 
beasts  here  a-maddmg,  merely  for  want  of 
a  better  game.  ***** 
I  will  come  in  person  to  England  if  I  am 
provoked,  and  send  for  the  dictator  from  the 
plough.  *  *  *  1  built  a  wall  five 
Tears  ago,  and  when  the  masons  played  the 
knave,  nothing  delighted  me  so  much  as  to 
stand  by  while  my  servants  threw  down 
what  was  amiss.  I  have  likewise  seen  a 
monkey  overthrow  all  the  dishes  and  plates 
m  a  kitchen,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  them  tumble  and  hearing  the  clatter 
thev  made  in  their  fall.  I  wish  you  would 
invite  me  to  such  another  entertainment. 
But  you  think,  as  I  ought  to  think,  that  it  is 
time  for  me  to  have  done  with  the  world ; 
and  so  I  would  if  I  could  get  a  better  before 
I  was  called  into  the  best,  and  not  die  here  tn  a 
rage  Wee  a  poisoned  rat  in  a  hole,**  The  last 
letter  from  which  we  shall  make  any  extract, 
was  written  long  after  the  death  of  Vanessa 
and  Stella,  and  when  with  increasing  infirmi- 
ties he  was  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
mean  and  fraudulent  people,  who  never  for 
a  moment  succeeded  in  deceiving  him  ; 
whose  frauds  and  meannesses  he  struggled 
against  with  absolute  rage,  but  to  which  he 
at  last  was  compelled  to  yield  himself  a 
helpless,  though  not  unresisting  victim.  The 
letter  is  to  Pope  :  "  I  have  nobody  now  left 
but  you.  Pray  be  so  kind  as  to  outlive  me, 
and  then  die  as  soon  as  you  please,  but 
without  pain.  *  *  •  My  state  of  health 
is  not  to  boast  of.  My  giddiness  is  more  or 
less  constant ;  I  sleep  ill,  and  have  d  poor 
appetite.  I  can  as  easily  write  a  poem  in 
the  Chinese  language  as  my  own.     I  am  as 

*  Letter  to  Pope,  March,  1729. 


fit  for  matrimony  as  invention ;  and  yet  I 
have  daily  schemes  for  mnumerable  essays 
in  prose,  and  proceed  sometimes  to  no  less 
than  half  a  dozen  lines,  which  the  next 
morning  become  waste  paper.  What  vexes 
me  most  is,  that  my  female  friends,  who 
could  bear  me  very  well  a  dozen  of  years 
ago,  have  now  forsaken  me,  although  I  am 
not  so  old  in  proportion  to  them  as  I  former- 
ly was,  which  I  can  prove  by  arithmetic — 
for  then  I  was  double  their  age,  which  now 
I  am  not." 

We  have  avoided  any  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  Swift's  political  life.  It  is  not 
suggested  in  any  way  by  the  volume  which 
we  have  undertaken  to  notice,  and  it  would 
lead  us  farther  than  the  most  patient  reader 
would  be  inclined  to  follow.  It  will  be 
enough  for  us  to  say,  that  inasmuch  as  we 
think  Swift  viewed  with  narrow  bigotry 
everything  connected  with  the  Church  of 
England,  this  very  fact  establishes  his  poli- 
tical honesty  in  his  support  of  Harley  and 
Bolingbroke's  Administration.  In  his  Irish 
politics,  we  cannot  but  think  the  rabid 
fierceness,  with  which  he  pursued  his  antago- 
nists in  the  battle  against  Wood,  and  his 
halfpence  in  every  form  of  persecution,  was 
symptomatic  of  mental  disease. 

Some  of  his  biographers  describe  Swift  as 
suffering  from  epileptic  fits.  Of  this  there  is 
no  evidence.  One  or  two  passages  in  his 
letters  are  consistent  with  tnis;  but  as  he 
forever  speaks  of  fits  of  giddiness,  he  pro- 
bably means  nothing  more  in  any  case. 
From  the  extracts  which  Mr.  Wilde  gives 
from  his  letters,  we  incline  to  think — and 
this  we  believe  is  Mr,  Wilde's  inference — 
that  early  in  life  he  had  a  slight  paralytic 
attack.  Wilde  tells  us,  that  "several  of 
Swift's  friends  suffered  from  symptoms  simi- 
lar to  his  own  ; — Harley,  Gay,  Mrs.  Barber, 
Pope,  Mrs.  Howard,  Lady  Germain,  Arbuth- 
not,  and  others,  suffered  from  what  is  pop- 
ijlarly  termed,  a  "  fulness  of  blood  to  the 
head."  This  singular  circumstance  it  is  to 
which  we  owe  Swift's  giving  such  minute 
accounts  of  his  infirmities  to  so  many  of  his 
friends.  He  says  in  a  letter,  to  which  we 
have  mislaid  our  reference,  that  Lady  Kerry 
and  he  had  become  quite  friends  by  conning 
over  their  common  ailments ;  and  in  another, 
(Journal  to  Stella,  7th  Sept.  1711,)  "Did  I 
ever  tell  you  that  the  Lord  Treasurer  hears 
ill  with  the  left  ear,  just  as  I  do  ?  He  always 
turns  the  right,  and  his  servants  whisper  him 
in  that  only.  I  dare  not  tell  him  I  am  so 
too,  for  fear  that  he  should  think  I  counter- 
feited to  make  my  court."     A  strange  form 
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of  flattery ! — ^yet  Swift  knew  the  human 
mind  and  its  weaknesses,  and  was  probably 
right. 

Immediately  after  Swift's  death  the  head 
was  opened,  and  much  water  was  found  in  the 
brain.  Subsequently  to  the  post  mortem  ex- 
amination, a  plaster  mask  was  taken  from 
his  face ;  and  from  this  a  bust  was  made, 
which  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Dublin 
University.  This  bust  is  engraved  for  Mr. 
Wilde's  book.  He  thinks  it  the  best  likeness 
of  Swift  during  the  last  years  of  his  Ufe. 

In  1835,  some  repairs  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  rendered  it  necessary  to  expose 
several  coffins,  and  amongst  others,  those  of 
Swift  and  Stella.  The  identity  of  Swift's 
skull  was  established  beyond  all  doubt,  and 
an  examination  of  it  with  the  bust  in  the 
College  Musem,  proved  the  bust  to  be  that 
of  Swift,  of  which  some  doubt  had  been  en- 
tertained. The  skull  exhibited  where  the 
saw  had  passed  after  death ;  and  in  the  bust, 
"a  deep  indention,  running  nearly  parallel 
with  the  brow,  shows  where  the  calvarium 
had  been  sawn,  and  the  pericranium  drawn 
over  it  subsequently,  and  this  indentation 
accurately  corresponds  with  the  division  of 
the  skull  found  in  Swift's  coffin  in  1835, 
proving  incontestably  the  identity  of  both." 
The  phrenologists  and  pathologists  had  the 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  subject,  each  in 
bis  own  way.  There  was  so  much  appear- 
ance of  diseased  action  during  life  m  the 
membranes  of  the  frontal  region  of  the 
brain,  as  almost  to  prove  the  existence  of  in- 
sanity, which  yet  some  of  Swift's  biographers 
would  affirm  to  have  never,  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  existed  ;  and  such  change 
of  the  original  structure  of  the  outer  parts  of 
the  skull  as  to  prevent  any  fair  inference 
being  drawn  for  or  against  the  craniologists, 
though  the  organ  of  tvit  was  found  deficient, 
and  amativeness,  to  their  discomfiture,  was 
in  excess.  The  value  of  this  investigation, 
we  think,  is  confined  to  its  decisive  effect  in 
authenticating  the  bust,  which  is  now  for  the 
first  time  engraved.  Scott  mentions  this 
bust,  and  says — but  that  is  a  mistake — that 
it  was  engraved  for  Dr.  Barrett's  Essay  on 
Swift's  Early  Life. 

Of  Stella,  Mr.  Wilde  has  given  us  a  por- 
trait, engraved  from  one  preserved  in  the 
house,  which,  in  Swift's  time,  had  belonged 
to  the  Fords — his  and  Stella's  fast  friends — 
and  which  portrait,  there  seems  distinct 
evidence,  has  been  ever  since  regarded  as 
that  of  Stella.  "  The  hair,"  says  Mr.  Wilde, 
"  is  jet  black,  the  eyes  dark  to  match,  the 
forehead  high  and  expansive,  the  nose  rather 
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promment,  and  the  features  generally  regular 
and  well-marked.  She  b  attired  in  a  plain 
white  dress,  with  a  blue  scarf,  and  around 
her  bust  a  blue  ribbon,  to  which  a  locket 
appears  to  be  attached,  and  she  wears  a 
white  and  red  rose."  Mr.  Wilde  is  a  believer 
in  the  marriage  of  Swift  and  Stella.  It  is 
said  by  Swift's  biographers,  that  Stella,  m 
making  her  will,  left  her  property  to  a  pubib 
charity,  instead  of  giving  it  to  Swift,  and 
that  this  was  the  dictate  of  impatient  feettDjfy 
at  finding  year  pass  after  year  without  m 
acknowledging  their  marriage.  Mr.  Wilde 
quotes  a  letter  of  Swift's  written  two  yean 
before  Stella's  death,  which  shows  that  thk 
disposition  of  Stella's  property  was  by  Swift's 
wisn  ;  and  in  Stella's  will,  as  well  as  his  own, 
is  a  clause  altering  the  disposition  of  the 
roperty  in  the  event  of  Church  of  England 
piscopacy  ceasing  to  be  the  estabUshed 
religion  of  the  kingdom.  Stella's  will  is  in 
her  own  name — Esther  Johnson ;  we  believe 
she  had  no  other.  Her  property  was  given 
to  found  a  chaplaincy  in  Steven  s  Hospital ; 
and  contains  a  provision  that  the  chaplain 
shall  be  unmarried,  and  vacate  on  marriage. 
This,  Mr.  Mason  thinks  inconsistent  with  her 
having  at  the  time  any  feeling  of  such  a 
grievous  injury,  as  Swift's  conduct  would 
have  been  mfiicting  on  her,  if  the  romance 
which  has  almost  passed  ineffaceably  into 
the  lives  of  Swift  had  any  foundation  in 
truth.  Mr.  Wilde  gives  us  the  inscription 
over  Stella's  last  resting-place  in  the  Cathe- 
dral. By  her  will,  she  had  directed  that  a 
decent  monument  of  plain,  white  marble 
might  be  fixed  in  the  wall,  not  exceeding  the 
value  of  twenty  pounds.  He  tells  us,  fol- 
lowing some  former  critic,  that  the  praise  is 
not  "  from  the  pen  of  any  skillful  eulogist ;" 
perhaps  not ;  but  Scott  thought  it  must  have 
been  written  by  the  Dean  himself.  After 
her  name  is  given,  she  is  said  to  have  been 
"  better  known  by  the  name  of  Stella,  under 
which  she  is  celebrated  in  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  this  Cathedral." 
"  This,"  said  Sir  Walter,  when  reading  it  in 
the  Cathedral,  "  the  Dean  might  say ;  any 
else  would  have  said  more."*     "The 
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precise  date  of  the  erection  has  not  been 
ascertained,"  says  Mr.  Wilde,  "  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  during  the  Dean's 
lifetime."  In  a  volume  of  travels  through 
Ireland,  published  in  1*778,  the  author  men- 
tions the  inscriptional  tablet  to  Stella  "as 
lately  erected."  Indeed,  we  think  Scott  was 
scarcely  right  in  thinking  the  Dean  would 
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hxn  wiitten  the  word  "  celebrated."  "  From 
the  contiguity  of  the  tomba,"  Bays  Vnide, 
"it  looks  as  if  the  Dean  h&d  long  arranged 
the  place  of  their  burial."  There  is  little 
doubt  that  in  direcdns  the  precise  place 
where  his  body  was  to  be  deposited,  he  wbs 
influenced  by  this  thonght ;  but  it  was  one 
that  did  not  exist  in  any  great  strength  in 
his  mind,  for  he  had  not  only,  long  after 
Stella's  death,  wished  his  remains  to  be 
taken  to  England,  but  when  he  gave  up  that 
thought,  requested  that  his  body  should  be 
deposited  "in  any  dry  part  of  the  Cathe- 
dral." The  spot  where  he  was  ultimately 
to  rest  does  not  therefore  seem  to  have  been 
■0  ^tinct  an  object  with  him  as  is  repre- 
sented. In  the  same  nave  with  the  tablets 
to  himself  and  Stella,  is  one  erected  by  him 
to  a  fsithful  servant. 

The  early  habits  of  Swift's  life,  and  his 
actual  poverty  when  living  in  the  highest 
society  in  England,  had  forced  on  bim  an 
attention  to  money  matters  that  approached 
to  actual  penury.  Such  care,  however,  was 
in  his  ease  a  virtue,  for  on  that  condition 
alone  could  he  have  secured  independence 
for  himself,  or  th"  means  of  assisting  others; 
and  in  the  periods  of  his  own  narrowest  cir- 
cnmstances,  his  charities  were  actually  mu- 
nificent. When  he  was  in  power  with  the 
dispensers  of  patronage,  and  those  dipensera 
were  Queen  Anne's  last  ministry,  the  Tory 
complaint  agunst  Swift  was,  that  he  never 
came  to  them  without  a  Whig  in  his  sleeve. 
Every  author  whom  he  knew  was  sure  of  his 
lealous  exertions  in  his  favor,  without  any 
reference  to  politics.  Of  this  his  journal 
l^ves  Domberless  proofs.  Here  are  two  days 
of  his  life,  for  instance  : 

"Ftb.  13, 1713-13— I  dined  with  OUT  Sodety; 
the  greatest  dinner  I  have  ever  seen.  I  gave  an 
seeonnt  of  sixtj  gnineas  I  hsd  collected,  and  am 
to  give  tbem  amy  to  two  authors  to-morrow  ;  and 
the  Lord  Treasurer  baa  promised  me  a  hundred 
ponnda  to  reward  some  others.  I  found  a  letter 
on  my  table  Itut  night  lo  tell  me  that  poor  little 
Hanison,  the  Queen  s  secretary,  that  Istel;  came 
from  Utrecht  with  the  barrier  treaty,  whs  ill,  and 
dMired  to  see  me  at  night  -,  but  it  was  late,  and  1 
eoold  not  go  till  to-daj.  I  went  in  the  morning, 
and  fonnd  hin)  iruffhtj  ill,  and  got  thirty  gaineas 
Tor  him  from  Lord  Bolingfaroke,  and  an  order  for 
a  hundred  pounds  from  tne  Treasury,  to  be  paid 
him  to-morrow  ;  ;     '  '  ' 

Knightsbridge  fo _  . 

inflammation  in  his  lungs;  but  I  hope  will  do 
well. 

"  13.— I  was  to  see  a  poor  poet,  one  Mr.  Dia- 
per, in  a  nasiy  garret,  very  sick.  I  gave  him 
twenty  guineas  from  loti  Bolingbroke,  and  dis- 
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posed  the  other  sixty  to  two  other  aothors,  and 
desired  a  friend  to  receive  die  hundred  {nirnds 
for  poor  Harrison,  and  will  carry  it  to  him  to* 

Dw  morning.  I  wont  to  see  how  he  did,  and 
extremely  ill ;  and  I  am  very  much  afflicted 
.__  ..im,  as  he  is  my  own  creature,  and  in  a  very 
honorable  post,  and  very  worthy  of  it  I  dined  in 
the  city.  I  am  mach  concerned  fur  this  poor  lad. 
His  mother  attends  him,  and  be  wants  nothing. 

U.— I  took  Pamell  this  mornine,  and  we 
walked  to  see  poor  Harrison.  I  had  the  hundred 
ponttds  in  my  pocket.  I  told  Psmell  I  was  afraid 
to  knock  at  the  door;  my  mind  misgave  me,  I 
knocked,  and  hie  man,  in  tears,  told  me  his  master 
was  dead  an  boar  before," 

Of  exertions  such  as  this,  there  are  un- 
numbered instances  in  Swift's  letters.  We 
believe  be  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  serv- 
ing one  whom  he  regarded  os  a  friend. 

We  have  been,  in  the  course  of  this  article, 
compelled  to  exhibit  the  mistakes  which 
arise  from  mere  accident — a  phrase  mis- 
understood in  one  writer,  misleading  the 
next  writer,  and  a  story  thus  created,  which 
examined,  has  nothing  whatever  to  rest  on. 
There  is  a  very  brilliant  passage  from  an 
early  work  of  Mr.  Croker's  "  The  State  of 
Ireland,  Past  and  Present,"*  which  is  quoted 
in  Scott's  Life  of  Swift,  and  which  not  only  for 
its  own  great  beauty,  but  to  correct  aa  ac- 
cidental misprint,  which  has  been  copied  into 
Mr.  Mason's  work  inadvertently,  we  shall 
quote.  The  author  is  speaking  of  Ireland 
at  the  period  of  Swift's  Irish  political  strug- 
gle : — "  On  this  gloom  one  luminary  roee, 
and  Ireland  worahipped  it  with  Persian  ido- 
latry ;  her  true  patriot,  her  first,  almost  her 
last.  Sagacious  and  intrepid,  he  saw,  he 
dared ;  above  suspicion,  he  was  trusted ; 
above  envy,  he  was  beloved  ;  above  rivalry, 
he  was  obeyed.  His  wisdom  was  practical  ■ 
and  prophetic — remedial  for  the  present, 
warning  for  the  future  ;  he  firat  taught  Ire- 
land that  she  might  become  a  nalion,  and 
England  thai  she  migkt  cease  to  be  a  des- 
pot." The  words  in  italics  are  omitted  ac- 
cidentally in  ScoLt,  and  the  mistake  is  con- 
tinned  in  Mason ;  and  thus  Swift's  panegy- 
rist is  made  to  say  that  Swift  "  first  taught 
Ireland  that  she  might  cease  to  be  a  despot." 

The  circumstances  under  which  Swift  ob- 
tained his  Dublin  degree,  are  satd  lo  hare 
soured  hla  temper  with  respect  to  the  Irish 
University.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
case.  His  most  intimate  friends — while  his 
infirmities  permitted  him  to  enjoy  society — 
were  Fellows  of  Dublin  College.  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  his  letters  without  feeling 
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ihat  he  regarded  the  college  itself  with 
kindliness.  He  wished,  indeed,  that  the  new 
profesiorships  of  royal  foundation  should 
fep  open  to  others  than  the  Fellows  of  Dublin 
College,  and,  especially  considering  the  re- 
strictions which  then  prevented  the  fellows 
from  marrying,  we  have  little  doubt  that  he 
was  right.  In  writing  to  Lord  Carteret,  he 
says,  that  the  rule  that  he  wishes  adopted 
is  that  followed  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge — 
that  which  the  college  wished,  was  one 
"  that  only  tended" — such  is  Swift's  argu- 
ment— **  to  mend  fellowships  and  spoil 
professorships."  He,  however,  expresses  a 
wish,  that  *'  any  person  whose  education  has 
been  in  this  university  should  be  preferred 
before  another  of  equal  deservings. 

At  no  time  after  the  break-up  of  the 
Bolingbroke  and  Oxford  ministry  had  Swift 
any  voice  in  questions  of  Church  patronage. 
Still  there  are  proofs  of  his  doing  all  he 
could  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  best 
men  in  the  Iiish  Church,  as,  for  instance, 
Berkley  and  Stopford.  His  appointments 
in  his  Cathedral  are  mentioned  with  high 
praise ;  and  he  appears  to  have  resisted  all 
solicitation  which  would  interfere  with  the 
proper  exercise  of  his  duties  in  this  respect. 
Laoy  Carteret,  the  wife  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, on  one  occasion  sought  the  appoint- 
ment as  Vicar-Coral  for  some  person  in 
whom  she  felt  an  interest.  His  reply  was 
an  honest  one,  though  marked  with  his  own 
caustic  humor.  **  Upon  my  conscience. 
Madam,  if  you  applied  to  me  for  a  Deanery 
or  a  Bishopric,  and  it  were  in  my  power  to 
give  it,  you  should  have  it  in  an  instant ; 
because  these  are  preferments  where  merit 
18  no  way  concerned,  But  in  this.  Madam, 
my  conscience  and  my  credit  interpose ;  for 
this  man's  merit  is  to  be  brought  to  the  test 
every  day ;  and  how  must  I  appear,  either 
to  my  own  conscience  or  to  the  eye  of  the 
world,  if  I  prefer  undeserving  persons  to 
such  stations !  I  know  nothing  of  music. 
Madam.  I  would  not  give  a  farthing  for 
all  the  music  in  the  universe.  For  my  own 
part,  I  would  rather  say  my  prayers  without 
it ;  but,  as  long  as  it  is  thought  by  the  skill- 
fol  to  contribute  to  the  dignity  of  the  public 
worship,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  it  shall 
never  be  disgraced  by  me,  nor  I  hope  by 
any  of  my  successors,  as  long  as  this  poor 
oppressed  Church  of  Ireland  lasts,  which  I 
think  Tas  things  go)  cannot  be  long." 

Swift's  economical  habits  were  of  use  both 
to  the  Deanery  and  to  his  successors.  Bet- 
ter habits  of  business  were  introduced  ;  and 
the  funds  of  the  cathedral  were  both  increas- 


ed, by  Swift's  exacting  larger  rents,  and 
were  distributed  in  stnct  accordance  -with 
their  original  destination.  The  evidence  be- 
fore us  satisfies  us,  that  in  the  application  of 
these  funds,  which  had  been  before  lavishly 
wasted,  or  diverted  from  their  proper  ob- 
jects. Swift  did  good,  which  has  lasted  even 
to  our  own  days.  On  the  subject  of  his 
dealings  with  tenants,  we  are  far  from  sure 
that  he  deserves  the  praises  given  him.  In 
all  these  cases  of  rents  paid  to  great  corpo- 
rations, the  persons  acting  for  a  public  body 
think,  that  in  the  management  of  landed  pro- 
perty, all  that  they  have  to  do  is  to  extort 
the  largest  amount  of  money,  whether  by 
rent  or  by  fine,  from  the  farmer.  The  truth 
is,  that  there  duties  connected  with  property 
of  the  kind  which  bodies  of  the  kind  are  un- 
able to  perform,  and  accordingly,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  the  tenants  on  such 
lands  are  in  a  most  miserable  condition,  and 
the  lands  themselves  almost  everywhere 
neglected. 

There  is  no  very  good  edition  of  Swift. 
Scott's  is  no  doubt  the  best,  but  it  is  careless- 
ly printed ;  and  the  precise  dates  of  the  first 
publication,  and  many  of  the  political  tracts, 
are  in  many  instances  not  given,  and  we  are 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add,  are  in  many  in- 
stances incorrectly  given.  The  original  edi- 
tion of  Gulliver's  Travels  differed  materiaHy  in 
many  passages  from  those  that  followed  in 
rapid  succession.  No  one  ha^  carefully  col- 
lated them,  or,  at  all  events,  no  one  has  pub- 
lished the  result  of  such  a  collation ;  and  the 
readers  of  Walpole  and  Lord  Hervey  will  be 
able  to  judge  how  very  probable  it  is,  that 
such  parts  of  the  work  as  were  intended  to 
give  a  satirical  description  of  the  court  of 
George  the  Second,  are  likely  to  be  rendered 
more  intelligible  by  examining  the  changes 
which  Swift  made  in  the  successive  editions. 
Of  Gulliver's  Travels,  the  best  edition  is  Dr. 
Taylor's  ;*  and  his  notes  are  of  great  value 
in  explaining  much  that  would  otherwise  be 
obscure.  Still,  without  a  collation  of  the 
earlier  editions  with  the  present,  any  edition 
must  be  imperfect. 

Stories  resting  absolutely  on  no  authority 
whatever,  and  Swift's  hatred  of  all  affectation, 
have  given  to  him  something  of  the  charac- 
ter of  irreverence  and  buffoonery  in  his  min- 
istrations as  a  clergyman..  Nothing  could 
be  in  more  entire  contrast  with  all  his  habits 
than  the  slightest  irreverence.  It  was  not 
alone  a  regard  for  the  decencies  of  his  posi- 
tion, but  a  sincere  feeling  of  piety  that  would 

*  London :  Hayward  and  Moore. 
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re  repressed  the  slightest  tendency  to  lev- 
OD  Boch  occasions.  We  dwell  on  this, 
sanse  this  feature  of  Swift's  mind  has  been 
nmderstood  by  eood  men.  For  instance, 
Wilberforce's  "Diary,"  we  find  the  fol- 
ring  entry :  "  Looked  into  Swift's  letters 
what  a  thoroughly  irrelimous  mind — ^no 
ee  of  Sunday  to  be  found  in  his  journals 
Ub  letters  to  his  most  intimate  friends." 
■t  there  is  some  ground  for  Wilberforce's 
prise  at  a  correspondence  extending  over 
many  years,  making  so  few  allusions  to 
I  Sunday,  is  natural  enough — indeed  we 
xoely  remember  it,  except  mentioned  as 
dinner  day  with  Harley ;  but  had  Wil- 
foree  remembered  Hawkesworth's  account 
Swifit  in  this  particular,  he  probably 
old  not  have  spoken  with  such  severity. 

'  An  abhorrence  of  hypocrisy  was  a  striking 
tfeakr  of  Swift's  character ;  bat  it  is  difficnlt 
ifalamiine  whether  it  was  more  a  virtue  than 
leey  for  it  brought  upon  him  the  charge  of  ir- 
gion,  and  encouraged  others  to  be  irreligious, 
proportion  as  he  abhorred  hypocrisy,  he  dread- 
tfae  imputation  of  it ;  and  therefore  concealed 
pie^  with  as  much  diligence  as  others  con- 
I  those  vices  which  custom  has  not  mads  re- 
side. His  constant  attendance  at  church, 
BD  be  was  at  the  Deanery,  he  knew  would  be 
iridered  as  the  duty  of  his  station ;  but  wbat- 
r  had  the  appearance  of  voluntary  devotion  he 
ays  took  care  to  hide.  When  he  went  to 
ireh  io  London,  it  was  early  in  the  morning ; 
that,  although  he  was  constantly  at  prayers 


and  at  the  sacrament,  vet  he  appeared  to  neglect 
both,  as  he  was  at  home  when  others  jmere  at 
church ;  and  when  he  went  to  prayers'  in  his 
family,  the  servants  assembled  at  the  appointed 
hour,  as  it  were  by  stealth,  without  any  notice 
from  a  bell,  or  any  other  call  except  the  striking 
of  the  clock  ;  so  that  Dr.  Delany  was  "for  six 
months  in  his  family  before  he  suspected  l^m  of 
this  unfashionable  practice." 

.  ■  ■ 

When  it  is  remembered,  that  through 
Swift's  whole  course  a  mysterious  disease  in^ 
terrupted  all,  the  enjoyments  and  all  the 
business  of  life,  and  more  or  less  affected 
his  mental  health — when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  good  which  he  did  rests  on  no 
doubtful  or  erring  testimony,  but  even  yet 
exists  in  the  benevolent  institutions  which  he 
founded — ^when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
capricious  cruelty  imputed  to  him  in  domes- 
tic life,  so  far  from  bemg  proved,  is  really 
urreconcilable  with  all  the  known  facts  of  the 
case^we  think  our  readers  will  concur  with 
us  in  the  feeling  long  ago  expressed  by  Pope : 
"  My  smcere  love  for  this  valuable,  indeed 
incomparable  man,  will  accompany  him 
through  life,  and  pursue  his  memory  were  I 
to  live  an  hundred  lives,  as  many  of  his 
works  will  live,  which  are  absolutely  origi- 
nal, unequalled,  unexampled.  His  humanity, 
his  chanty,  his  condescension,  his  candor, 
are  equal  to  his  wit — all  require  as  good  and 
true  a  taste  to  be  equally  valued." 


THE   FATHERLESS. 


SrxAX  Boftlv  to  the  fatherless ! 

And  check  the  harsh  reply 
That  sends  the  crimson  to  the  cheek, 

The  tear-drop  to  the  eve. 
They  have  the  weight  of  loneliness 

m  this  rude  world  to  bear; 
Then  gently  raise  the  jGcdlen  bud. 

The  droc^Mog  fkrgreret  spare. 

• 

Speak  kindly  to  the  fatherless  1 
The  lowliest  of  their  band 

God  keepeth,  as  the  waters^ 
In  ills  hoUow  of  his  hand 


Tis  sad  to  see  life*s  evening  sun 
Go  down  in  sorrow's  shroud. 

But  sadder  still  when  morning's  dawn 
Is  darkened  by  the  cloud. 

Look  mildlv  on  the  fatherless  I 

Te  may  have  power  to  wile 
Their  hearts  from  sadden'd  memory 

Bv  the  magic  of  a  smile. 
Deal  gently  with  these  little  on^ 

Be  pitiful,  and  He 
The  friend  and  father  of  us  all 

Shall  gentiy  deal  with  this  t 
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PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  LATE  LADY  BLESSINGTON. 


BT  P.   O.   PATMORE. 


Mt  first  si^ht  of  Lady  Bleasington  was 
connected  with  circumstances  sufficiently 
characteristic  of  her  extraordinary  personal 
heauty  at  the  period  in  question — about  five 
or  six  and  twenty  years  ago — ^to  excuse  my 
referring  to  it  in  detail,  though  it  does  not 
fall  within  the  immediate  scope  of  these  Re- 
collections ;  for  it  was  not  till  several  years 
afterwards  that  I  became  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  of  them.  It  was 
on  the  opening  day  of  that  Royal  Academy 
exhibition  which  contained  Lawrence's  cele- 
brated portrait  of  Lady  Blessington — one  of 
the  very  finest  he  ever  painted,  and  univer- 
sally Imown  by  the  numerous  engravings 
that  have  since  been  made  from  it.  In 
glancing  hastily  round  the  room  on  first  en- 
tering, I  had  duly  admired  this  exquisite 
portrait,  as  approaching  very  near  to  the 
perfection  of  the  art,  though  (as  I  conceived) 
by  no  means  reaching  it;  for  there  were 
points  in  the  picture  which  struck  me  as  in- 
consistent with  others  that  were  also  present. 
Yet,  I  could  not,  except  as  a  vague  theory, 
lay  the  apparent  discrepancies  at  the  door  of 
the  artist.  They  might  belong  to  the  origi- 
nal ;  though  I  more  than  doubted  this  ex- 
planation of  them ;  for  there  are  certain 
qualities  and  attributes  which  necessarily 
imply  the  absence  of  certain  others,  and 
consequently  of  their  corresponding  expres- 


sions. 


Presently,  on  returning  to  this  portrait,  I 
beheld  standing  before  it,  as  if  on  purpose 
to  confirm  my  theory,  the  lovely  original. 
She  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  husband. 
Lord  Blessington,  while  he  was  gazbg  in 
fond  admiration  on  the  portrait.  And  then 
I  saw  how  impossible  it  is  for  an  artist  to 
"flatter"  a  really  beautiful  woman,  and  that, 
in  attempting  to  do  so,  he  is  certain,  how- 
ever skillful,  to  fall  into  the  error  of  blend- 
ing incompatible  expressions  in  the  same 
face ;  as  in  fact,  even  Lawrence's  portraits  of 
celebrated  "beauties"  invariably  do.     He 


was  either  not  content  to  represent  them  as 
they  really  were,  or  incapable  of  dmnff  so. 
They  one  and  all  include  a  meretricious  io(^ 
which  is  wholly  incompatible  with  the  pret- 
ence of  perfect  female  beauty,  either  of 
form  or  expression. 

I  have  seen  no  other  so  striking  instanea 
of  the  inferiority  of  art  to  nature,  when  the 
latter  reaches  the  ideal  standard,  as  in  this 
celebrated  portrait  of  Lady  Blessington.  As 
the  ori^naf  stood  before  it  on  the  occasion  I 
have  Eluded  to,  she  Tairly  "  killed"  the 
copy,  and  this  no  less  in  the  individual 
details  than  in  the  general  effect.  Moreover, 
what  I  had  beheved  to  be  errors  and  short- 
comings in  the  picture  were  wholly  absent 
m  the  original.  There  is  about  the  former  a 
consciousness,  a  "  pretension/'  a  leaning  for^ 
ward,  and  a  looking  forth,  as  if  to  daun  or 
court''notice  and  admiration,  of  which  there 
was  no  touch  in  the  latter. 

So  strong  was  the  impression  made  upon 
my  mmd  by  this  first  sight  of,  perhaps,  the 
loveliest  woman  of  her  day,  that,  although  it 
is  five  or  six-and-twenty  years  ago,  I  could 
at  this  moment  place  my  foot  on  the  spot 
where  she  stood,  and  before  which  her  por- 
trait hung — a  little  to  the  left  of  the  door, 
as  you  enter  the  great  room  of  the  old  Royal 
Academy. 

At  this  time  Lady  Blessington  was  about 
six-and-twenty  years  of  age ;  but  there  was 
about  her  face,  together  with  that  beaming 
intelligence  which  rarely  shows  itself  upon 
the  countenance  till  that  period  of  life,  a 
bloom  and  freshness  which  as  rardy  survive 
early  youth,  and  a  total  absence  of  those 
undefinable  marks  which  thought  and  feeling 
still  more  rarely  leave  behind  them.  Unlike 
all  other  beautiful  faces  that  I  have  seen, 
hers  was,  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak, 
neither  a  history  nor  a  prophecy — ^not  a  bode 
to  read  and  study,  a  problem  to  solve,  or  a 
mystery  to  speculate  upon;  but  a  star  to 
kneel  before  and  worship — a  picture  to  gan 
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upon  and  admire — a  flower  the  fragrance  of 
which  seemed  to  reach  and  penetrate  jou 
from  a  distance,  by  the  mere  looking  upon 
it— in  short,  an  end  and  a  consummation  in 
itself,  not  a  means  to,  or  a  promise  of,  any- 
thing else. 

Jmj  Blessington  had  not,  at  the  period  1 
have  just  spoken  of,  done  anything  to  distin- 

Sdsh  herself  m  the  literary  world ;  though 
e  fine  taste  in  art,  and  the  splendid  hospi- 
tatities  of  her  husband,  and  her  own  personal 
attractions  and  intellectual  fascinations,  had 
already  made  their  residence  at  St.  James's 
Square  the  resort  of  all  that  was  most  con- 
sptcnons  in  art,  literature,  and  social  and 
political  distinction.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
name  any  oner  among  the  many  remarkable 
men  of  that  day  (namely,  from  1818,  when 
her  marriage  with  Lord  Blessington  took 
phice,  to  1822,  when  they  went  abroad  to 
reade  for  several  years — ^mdeed,  until  Lord 
Blaasington's  death  in  1829,)  who  then  en- 
joyed, or  have  since  acquired  a  European 
repatation,  with  whom  Lady  Blessin^n 
was  not  on  terms  qf  social  intimacy,  which 
amoimted  in  almost  every  case  to  a  certain 
mfld  and  subdued  phase  of  personal  friend- 
ihip — the  only  friendship  which  the  progress 
of  modem  civilization  has  left  among  us — 
that,  namely,  which  may  subsist  l^tween 
man  and  woman. 

A  tithe  only  of  the  names  of  those  who 
tanked  among  Lady  Blessington's  friends  at 
this  period,  and  who  remained  such  durmg 
thdr  respective  lives,  would  serve  to  show 
that  her  attractions  were  not  those  of  mere 
beauty,  or  of  mere  wealth  and  station. 
Quite  as  little  were  they  those  of  intellectual 
supremacy  or  literary  dfistinction ;  for  at  this 
peiiod  she  had  acquired  none  of  the  latter, 
and  at  no  time  did  she  possess  the  former. 
In  fact,  it  was  the  mediocrity  of  her  talents 
which  secured  and  mamtained  for  Lady 
BlesAsgton  that  unique  position  which  she 
held  in  the  literary  and  social  world  of  Lon- 
don, during  th^  twenty  years  followiner  her 
husband's  death.  Not  that  she  could  ever 
have  compassed,  much  less  have  maintained, 
that  position,  unassisted  by  the  rank  and 
wealth  which  her  marriage  with  Lord  Bless- 
ington gave  her,  or  even  in  the  absence  of 
that  personal  beauty  which  gave  the  crown- 
ing prestige  and  the  completing  charm  to 
her  other  attractions.  But  none  of  tiiese, 
nor  all  of  them  united,  would  have  enabled 
her  to  g^ain  and  keep  the  unparalleled  posi- 
tion she  has  held  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
as  the  centre  of  all  that  was  brilliant  m  the 
inteUect»  and  distinguished  m  the  literary, 


political,  and  social  life  of  London,  had  she 
not  possessed  that  indefinable  charm  of  man- 
ner and  personal  bearing  which  was  but  the 
outward  expression  of  a  spirit  good  and 
beautiful  in  itself,  and  therefore  intensely 
sympathizing  with  all  that  is  good  and  beau- 
tiful in  all  things.  The  talisman  possessed 
by  Lady  Blessington,  and  which  fixed  around 
her  all  that  was  bright  and  rich  in  intellect 
and  in  heart,  was  that  "  blest  condition"  of 
temperament  and  of  spirit  which,  for  the 
time  beinfir,  engendered  its  like  in  all  who 
came  withm  the  scope  of  its  influence.  Her 
rank  and  wealth,  her  beauty  and  celebrity, 
did  but  attract  votaries  to  the  outer  precincts 
of  the  temple,  many  of  whom  only  came  to 
admire  and  wonder,  or  to  smile  and  depre- 
ciate, as  the  case  might  be.  But  once  within 
the  influence  of  the  speU,  all  were  changed 
into  worshippers,  because  all  felt  the  pre- 
sence of  the  deity — all  were  penetratea  by 
that  atmosphere  of  mingled  goodness  and 
sweetness  which  beamed  forth  m  her  bright 
smiles,  became  musical  in  the  modulations  of 
her  happy  voice,  or  melted  into  the  heart  at 
her  cordial  words. 

If  there  never  was  a  woman  more  tru}y 
"  fascinating"  than  Lady  Blessington,  it  was 
because  there  never  was  one  who  made  less 
effort  to  be  so.  Not  that  she  did  not  desire 
to  please :  no  woman  desired  it  more.  But 
she  never  tried  to  do  so— never  felt  that  she 
was  doing  so — ^never  (so  to  speak)  cared 
whether  she  did  so  or  not.  There  was  an 
abandon  about  her,  partly  attributable  to 
temperament,  partly  to  her  birth  and  coun- 
try, and  partly,  no  doubt,  to  her  conscious- 
ness of  great  personal  beauty,  which,  in  any 
woman  less  happily  constituted,  wodd  have 
degenerated  into  something  bordering  on 
vulgarity.  But  in  her  it  was  so  tempered 
by  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  so  kept  in 
check  by  an  exquisite  social  tact,  as  well  as 
by  natural  good  breeding  as  contradistin- 
guished from  artificial — in  other  words,  a 
real  sympathy,  not  an  affected  one,  with  the 
feelings  of  others — ^that  it  formed  the  chief 
charm  and  attraction  of  her  character  and 
bearing. 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  Lady 
Blessington  did  not  commence  till  her  return 
from  abroad,  after  her  husband's  death.  But 
as  her  social  career  from  the  period  of  her 
marriage  with  Lord  Blessington  in  1818,  up 
to  his  death  in  1829,  was  marked  by  fea- 
tures of  great  public  interest,  (particularly 
that  almost  daily  intercourse  with  Lord 
Byron  during  the  last  few  months  of  his 
strange  life,  which  gave  rise  to  her  "  Conver- 
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sations"  with  him,  and  her  residence  in  Paris 
during  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830,)  the 
reader  may  like  to  have  hefore  him  a  hrief 
summary  of  the  events  of  that  period,  as 
noted  in  her  own  "Diary,"  which  I  have 
reason  to  helieve  she  continued  up  to  her 
death. 

From  her  marriage  in  1818,  till  the  autumn 
of  1822,  Lord  and  Lady  Blessington  resided 
in  St.  James's  Square,  where,  as  I  have 
said,  she  formed  an  acquaintance,  and  in 
most  cases  an  intimacy,  with  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  literary  and  political  celebri- 
ties of  that  day.  Here  are  a  few  of  the 
names  of  those  of  her  early  friends  who  have 
already  passed  from  the  scene,  or  still  linger 
on  the  verge  of  it :  Luttrell,  William  Spen- 
cer, Dr.  Parr,  Mathias,  Rogers,  Moore,  John 
Eemble,  Sir  William  Drummond,  Sir  William 
Gell,  Cosway,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Sir 
George  Beaumont,  Lord  Alvanley,  Lord 
Dudley  and  Ward,  Lord  Guilford,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Herschell,  <&c.,  <&c. ;  and  among  political 
celebrities.  Lords  Grey  and  Castlereagh,  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord 
Lansdowne,  Lord  Palmerston,  <&o. 

In  the  autumn  of  1822  the  Blessisgtons 
left  England,  with  a  view  to  a  lengthened 
residence  abroad.  They  stayed  at  Paris  for 
a  week,  and  then  proceeded  rapidly  to  Swit- 
zerland, as  rapidly,  at  least,  as  the  princely 
style  of  their  travelling  arrangements  permit- 
ted ;  for  npthing  could  exceed  the  lavish  lux- 
ury with  which  Lord  Blessington  insisted  on 
surrounding  his  young  and  beautiful  wife, 
whose  simple  tastes,  and  still  more  her  genial 
sympathies  with  all  classes  of  her  fellow- 
beings,  by  no  means  coveted  such  splendor, 
though  her  excitable  temperanient  enabled 
her  nchly  to  enjoy  its  results. 

They  reached  the  Jura  in  five  days ;  trav- 
elled in  Switzerland  for  about  a  month,  and 
then  returned,  through  Geneva  and  Lyons, 
to  Vienne,  in  Dauphiny,  where,  by .  one  of 
those  unaccountable  fancies  in  which  only 
they  who  are  satiated  with  luxury  and 
splendor  ever  indulge,  they  took  up  their 
abode  at  a  vile  inn  (the  only  one  the  tpwji 
afforded,)  and  submitted  for  three  weeks  to 
all  sorts  of  privations  and  inconveniences,  in 
order,  ostensibly,  to  explore  the  picturesque 
and  antiquarian  beauties  of  the  most  ancient 
city  of  the  Gauls,  and  its  vicinity,  but  in  re- 
ality, to  find  in  a  little  bracing  and  whole- 
some contrast,  a  relief  from  that  ennui  and 
lassitude  which,  at  that  time  of  day,  used  to 
induce  sybarite  lords  to  drive  Brighton  sta- 
ges, and  sensitive  ladies  to  brave  alone  the 
dangers  of  Arabian  deserts. 


From  Vienne  they  proceeded  to  Avignon, 
at  which  city  they  made  a  stay  of  several 
weeks,  and  were  f6ted  by  the  notabilities  of 
the  place  in  an  incessant  round  of  dinners, 
balls,  smrees,  <&c.,  which,  marked  as  they 
were  by  all  the  deficiencies  and  desagrimeHi 
of  French  provincial  hospitality,  were  never- 
theless enjoyed  by  Lady  Blessington  with  a 
relish  strongly  characteristic  of  that  cordial 
and  happy  temperament  which  rendered  her 
the  most  popular  person  of  whatever  circle 
she  formed  a  part. 

Loitering  for  about  six  weeks  more  be- 
tween Avignon  and'  Genoa,  they  arrived  at 
the  latter  city  at  the  end  of  March,  1828» 
and  the  next  day  Lady  Blessington  was  in- 
troduced (at  his  own  particular  request^  to 
Lord  Byron,  who  was  residing  in  me  Cfaia 
Saluzzo,  at  the  village  of  Albaro,  a  short 
distance  from  the  city. 

Lady  Blessington's  intercourse  with  Lord 
Byron,  so  pleasantly  and  characteristicaUy 
described  by  herself  in  the  well-known  pub- 
lished **  Conversations,"  and  as  she  was  ac- 
customed to  describe  it  vha  voce,  and  stiU 
more  pleasantly  and  characteristically,  in  h«r 
own  conversations,  at  Seamore  Place  and 
Gore  House,  formed  an  era  in  her  life,  and 
probably  contributed  as  much  to  the  unique 
position  which  ,she  afterwards  held  in  Lon- 
don society  for  so  many  years,  as  even  the 
charm  of  her  manner,  the  elegance  of  her 
hospitality,  4md  the  social  tact  in  which  she 
was  unrivalled.  For  Byron's  death  occur- 
red so  soon  after  liis  quitting  Genoa  for 
Greece,  and  the  last  few  months  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Italy  had  been  so  almost  exclusively 
devoted  to  that  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
Blessingtons  in  which  ne  evidently  took  un- 
usual pleasure,  that  Lady  Blessington  may 
be  considered  as  having  been  the  depository 
of  his  last  thoughts  and  feelings ;  and  she 
may  indeed  be  regarded  as  having  had  no 
small  influence  oil  the  tone  and  color  of  the 
last  and  best  days  of  that  most  strange  and 
wayward  of  men. 

Lady  Blessington's  first  interview  with 
Byron  took  place  at  the  gate  of  the  coori- 
yard  of  his  own  villa  at  Alb^uro.  Lord  Bles- 
sington, who  had  long  been  acquainted  with 
Byron,  had  called  on  .him  immediately  on 
their  arrival  at  Genoa,  leaving  Lady  Bles- 
sington in  the  carriage.  In  the  course  of 
conversation  Lord  Byron  requested  to  be 
presented  to  Lady  Blessington — a  request  so 
unusual  on  his  part  in  regard  to  English 
travellers,  of  whatever  rank  or  celebrity,  that 
Lord  Blessington  at  once  admitted  that 
Lady  B.  was  m  the  carriage,  with  her  sistQr* 
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Miss  Power.  On  learniog  this,  Lord  Byron 
immediately  hurried  oat  to  the  gate,  without 
his  hat,  and  acted  the  amiable  to  the  two 
ladies,  in  a  way  that  was  very  unusual  with 
him — so  much  so  that,  as  Lady  Blessington 
used  to  describe  the  interview,  he  evidently 
felt  called  upon  to  apologize  for  being,  in 
her  case  at  least,  not  quite  the  savage  that 
the  world  reported  him.  At  Byron  s  earn- 
est request  they  entered  the  villa,  and  pass- 
ed two  hours  there,  during  which  it  is  clear 
that  the  peculiar  charm  of  Lady  Blessing- 
ton's  manner  exercised  its  usual  spell — that 
the  cold,  scorning  and  world-wearied  spirit 
of  Byron  was,  for  the  time  being,  "  subdued 
to  the  quality"  of  the  genial  and  happy  one 
with  which  it  held  intercourse,  and  that  both 
the  poet  and  the  man  became  once  more 
what  Nature  intended  them  to  be. 

On  the  Blessington's  departure,  Byron 
asked  leave  to  visit  them  the  next  day  at 
their  hotel,  and  from  that  moment,  there 
commenced  an  intercourse  of  genial  and 
firiendly  intimacy  between  Byron  and  Lady 
Blessington  which,  untouched  as  it  was  by 
the  least  taint  of  flirtation  on  either  side, 
miffht,  had  it  endured  a  little  longer,  have 
redeemed  the  personal  character  of  Byron, 
and  saved  him  for  those  high  and  holy 
things  for  which  his  noble  and  beautiful  ge- 
nius seems  to  have  been  created,  but  which 
the  fatal  Nemesis  of  his  early  life  interdicted 
him  from  accomplbhing. 

Lady  blessington  seems,  in  fact,  to  have 
been  the  only  woman  of  his  own  rank  and 
station  with  whom  Byron  was  ever  at  his 
ease,  and  with  whom,  therefore,  he  was 
himself.  With  all  others  he  seemed  to  feel 
a  constraint  which  irritated  and  vexed  him 
into  the  assumption  of  vices,  both  of  manner 
and  moral  feehng,  which  did  not  belong  to 
him.  It  is  evident,  from  Lady  Blessington's 
details  of  conversations  which  must  be  (in 
substance  at  least)  correctly  reported,  that 
Byron  had  a  heart  as  soft  as  a  woman's  or  a 
child's.  He  used  to  confess  to  her  that  any 
affecting  incident  or  description  in  a  book 
moved  him  to  tears ;  and  m  recalling  some 
of  the  events  of  his  early  life,  he  has  been 
frequently  so  moved  in  her  presence.  His 
treatment,  also,  of  Lord  Blessington,  when 
he  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  his 
only  son.  Lord  Mountjoy,  just  after  their 
arrival  at  Genoa,  was  marked  by  an  almost 
feminine  softness  and  gentleness.  His  per- 
sonal regard  for  Lord  Blessington  had  its 
origin  in  the  same  gentleness  and  goodness 
of  heart.  "  I  must  say,"  exclaimed  Byron 
to  Lady  Blessington,  atan  early  period  of  their 


acquaintance,  '^  that  I  never  saw  '  the  milk 
of  human  kindness'  overflow  in  any  nature 
to  such  a  degree  as  in  Lord  Blessington's. 
I  used,  before  I  knew  him  well,  to  think 
that  Shelley  was  the  most  amiable  person  I 
ever  knew ;  but  now  I  think  that  Lord  B. 
bears  off  the  palm ;  for  he  has  been  assailed 
by  all  the  temptations  that  so  few  can  resist 
— those  of  unvarying  prosperity — and  has 
passed  the  ordeal  victoriously;  while  poor 
Shelley  had  been  tried  in  the  school  of  ad- 
versity only,  which  is  not  such  a  corrupter 
as  that  of  prosperity.  I  do  assure  you  that 
I  have  thought  better  of  mankind  since  I 
have  known  Blessington  intimately." 

It  is  equallv  certain  that  he  thought  bet- 
ter of  womankind  after  his  ten -weeks  of  al- 
most daily  intimacy  with  Lady  Blessington 
at  this  period ;  and  if  his  previous  engage- 
ment with  the  Greek  Committee  had  not  in 
some  sort  compelled  him  to  go  to  Greece, 
where  his  life  was  sacrificed  to  the  excite- 
ments and  annoyances  of  the  new  situation 
in  which  he  thus  placed  himself,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  his  whole  character  and 
course  of  life  would  have  been  changed. 
For  what  Byron  all  his  life  needed  in  wo- 
men, and  never  once  found  except  in  his 
favorite  sister,  Mrs.  Leigh,  was  a  woman  not 
to  love  or  be  beloved  by  (he  always  found, 
or  fancied  he  had  found,  more  than  enough 
of  both  these,)  but  one  whom  he  could  thor- 
oughly esteem  and  regard,  for  the  frankness, 
sweetness,  and  goodness  of  her  disposition 
and  temper,  while  he  could  entirely  admire 
in  her  those  perfect  graces  and  elegances  of 
manner,  and  those  exquisite  charms  of  per- 
son, in  the  absence  of  which  his  fastidious 
taste  and  exacting  imagination  could  not  re- 
alize that  ideal  of  woman,  which  was  neces- 
sary to  render  his  intellectual  intercourse 
with  the  sex  agreeable,  or  even  tolerable. 
Merely  clever  or  even  brilliant  women — such 
as  Madame  de  Stael — he  hated ;  and  even 
those  who,  like  his  early  acquaintance.  Lady 
J — ,  were  both  clever  and  beautiful,  he  was 
more  than  indifferent  to,  because,  being  from 
tJieir  station  and  personal  pretensions,  the 
leaders  of  fashion,  they  were  compelled  to 
adopt  a  system  of  life  wholly  incompatible 
with  that  natural  one  in  which  alone  his  own 
habits  of  social  intercourse  enabled  him  to 
sympathize.  Those  women  again  who,  with 
a  daring  reckless  as  his  own,  openly  profess- 
ed a  passion  for  him  (like  the  unhappy  Lady 

,    or    the    scarcely    less    unfortunate 

Countess  Guiccioli,)  he  either  despised  and 
shrank  from  (as  in  the  first  of  these  instan- 
ces,)-or  merely  pitied  and  tolerated  (as  in 
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the  second.)  But  in  Lady  Blessington,  By- 
ron found  realized  all  his  notions  of  what  a 
woman  in  his  own  station  of  life  might  and 
ought  to  be,  in  the  present  state  and  stage 
of  society ;  beautiful  as  a  Muse,  without  the 
smallest  touch  of  personal  vanity ;  intellec- 
tual enough  not  merely  to  admire  and  appre- 
ciate his  pretensions,  but  to  hold  intellectual 
intercourse  with  him  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
relative  equality ;  full  of  enthusiasm  for  eve- 
rything good  and  beautiful,  yet  with  a  strong 
good  sense  which  preserved  her  from  any 
taint  of  that  "sentimentality"  which  Byron 
above  all  things  else  detested  in  women; 
surrounded  by  the  homage  of  all  that  was 
high  in  intellect  and  station,  yet  natural  and 
simple  as  a  child  ;  lapped  in  an  almost  fabu- 
lous luxury,  with  every  wish  anticipated  and 
every  caprice  a  law,  yet  sympathizing  with 
the  wants  of  the  poorest ;  an  almost  unlimit- 
ed knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  society, 
yet  fresh  in  spirit  and  earnest  in  impulse  as 
a  newly  emancipated  school -girl ;  such  was 
Lady  Blessington  when  first  Lord  Byron 
became  acquainted  with  her,  and  the  inter- 
course which  ensued  seemed  to  soften,  hu- 
manize, and  make  a  new  creature  of  him. 

That  I  do  not  say  this  at  random  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that,  within  a  very  few  days  of 
the  commencement  of  their  acquaintance, 
Byron  wrote  a  most  touching  letter  to  his 
wife  (though  any  reconciliation  had  at  this 
time  become  impossible,)  having  for  its  ob- 
ject to  put  her  mind  at  ease  relative  to  any 
mtention  on  his  part  to  remove  their  daugh- 
ter from  her  mother's  care — such  a  fear  on 
Lady  Byron's  part  having  been  communica- 
ted to  him.  This  letter  fwhich  appears  in 
Moore's  "  Life  of  Byron' )  he  prevailed  on 
Lady  Blessington  to  cause  to  be  delivered 
personally  to  Lady  Byron  by  a  mutual 
friend,  who  was  returning  to  England  from 
Genoa. 

The  humanizing  influence  of  which  I  have 
spoken  lasted  less  than  three  months,  and 
shortly  after  its  close  Byron  went  to  Greece, 
where  he  died. 

Before  closing  my  reference  to  Lady  Bles- 
sington's  intercourse  with  Byron  at  Genoa,  I 
may  introduce  some  characteristic  remarks 
that  she  gave  me  in  manuscript,  relative  to 
the  portrait  of  Byron  by  Count  d'Orsay, 
which  appears  as  the  frontispiece  to  her 
"Conversations,"  and  had  previously  ap- 
peared in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
where  the  "  Conversations"  were  first  pub- 
lished. It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  deemed  any 
breach  of  confidence  if  J  state  that  these  re- 
marks are  written  by  the  accomplished  an* 


thor  of  the  portrait  they  refer  to,  who  will 
probably  one  day  become  as  distinguished 
by  the  productions  of  his  pen  as  he  already 
is  by  those  of  his  pencil  and  chisel.  So  far 
as  I  am  aware,  the  following  is  the  only  ef- 
fusion of  Count  d'Orsay's  pen  which  has  yet 
appeared  in  print : 

*'  Le  portrait  de  Lord  Byron,  dans  le  dernier 
num^ro  du  New  Monthly  Magazine,  a  attire  sor 
lui  des  attaques  sans  nomore — et  ponrqaoi? 
Parcequ'il  ne  cuincide  pas  exactement  avec  les 
id^es  exagerees  de  MM.  les  Romantiques,  qui 
finiront,  je  pense,  par  faire  de  Thomas  Moore  un 
geant,  ponrvu  quMIs  restent  quelqae  temps  sans 
\e  voir.  II  est  difficile,  je  pense,  de  satisfaire  le 
public,  snrtout  lorsqu'il  est  decide  i  ne  croire  nn 
portrait  ressemblani  qn'antant  qn'il  rivalise  d'ez- 
ageration  avec  Tidee  quMI  se  forme  d'nn  sajet ; 
et  si  jusqu^a  ce  jour  les  portraits  public  de  Lord 
Byrou  sont  passes  sains  et  saufs  d^attaque,  c'est 
que  Tartiste  ne  s'^toit  attach^  qu'il  faire  un  beau 
tableau,  auquel  son  sujet  ne  ressemblcnt  quHm 
peu.  Redresser  Tesprit  du  public  sar  la  rtelle 
apparance  de  Lord  Byron  est  sans  contredit  plus 
difficile  iL  faire,  qu'iL  prouver  que  le  meilleur  com* 
pliment  que  sa  memoire  ait  re^ue,  est  la  convic- 
tion intime,  que  Ton  a,  quMl  devoit  6tre  d*un  bean 
ideal,  pour  marcher  de  front  avec  sea  ouvrages ; 
ainsi  rien  moins  qu'une  perfection  n'est  capable 
de  satisfaire  le  public  litt^raire.  II  n'en  eet  pas 
moins  vrai  que  les  deux  seals  portraits  v^ridiqnes 
de  Lord  Byron  pr^8ent68  jusqu'iL  ce  jour  an  pab* 
lie,  sont  celui  en  t^te  de  Touvrage  de  Leigh 
Huntt  et  celui  du  Mew  Monthly;  qa*ils  satisfiu- 
sent  ou  non,  la  presente  generation  d'enthonsi- 
astes,  peu  importe,  car,  trop  g^neralement,  elle 
est  iiinucnc6  par  des  motifs  secondaires.  On 
tronve  dans  ce  moment  des  parents  de  Lord  By- 
ron qui  se  gendarment  k  I'id^  qu'on  le  decrive 
montant  k  cheval  avec  une  veste  de  nankin  brod6 
et  des  gu^tres ;  et  qui  ne  peuvent  digerer  qu'il 
soit  represent^  tres  maigre,  lorsqu^il  est  plus  que 
prouve,  Que  personne  n'etoit  aussi  maigre  que  lui 
en  1823  a  Genes.  Le  fait  est  qu'il  paroit  qu'au 
lieu  de  regarder  les  poetes  avec  les  yeux,  il  faut 
pour  le  moins  des  verres  grossissants,  ou  des 
prismes  si  particuliers  qn'on  auroit  de  la  peine  k 
se  les  procurer.  C*est  pour  cette  raison  qu'il  est 
probable  que  Tauteur  de  I'esquisse  regrette  dt 
s'en  dtre  rapporte  k  ses  propres  yeUz,  et  d'avoir 
satisfait  toutes  les  connoissances  presentes  de 
Lord  Byron,  qui  ont  alors  si  maladroitement  in- 
tercedes pour  la  publication  de  cette  triste  et  in- 
fortun^e  esquisse,  qui  rend  le  Court  Journal  et 
tant  d'aatres  inconsolables.** 

On  quitting  Genoa  in  the  early  part  of 
June,  1823,  the  Blessingtons  proceeded  to 
Florence,  where  they  remained  sight-seeing 
for  three  weeks,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Rome ;  here  they  stayed  for  another  week, 
and  then  took  up  their  residence  for  a 
lengthened  period  at  Naples.  Having  hired 
the   beautiful  (fumishea)  palaxxo  of  the 
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Prinoe  and  Princefls  di  BelTedere,  at  Yome- 
lo,  overiooking  the  beautiful  bay,  they  not  a 
little  astonislKd  its  princely  owners,  at  the 
requirements  of  English  luxury,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  English  wealth,  by  almost  entirely 
refurnishing  it,  and.  engaging  a  lar&;e  suite  of 
Italian  servants  in  addition  to  theur  English 
ones. 

In  thb,  one  of  the  most  splendid  residen- 
ces of  Italy,  Lady  Blessington  agam  became, 
for  neariy  three  years,  the  centre  of  all  that 
was  brilliant  among  her  own  travelling  com- 
patriots, and  of  much  that  was  distinguished 
among  the  Italian  nobility  and  Hterati. 

In  February,  1826,  they  left  Naples,  and 
the  next  year  was  passed  between  Rome, 
Florence,  Genoa,  and  Pisa.  The  remainder 
of  their  residence  in  Italy  was  completed  by 
another  few  months  at  Kome,  and  about  a 
year  more  between  the  other  principal  cities 
of  Italy  that  the  travellers  had  not  previously 
Tinted. 

In  the  June  of  next  year  (1828)  we  again 
ind  Lady  Blessington  at  Paris,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  more  than  six  years ;  and  here  it 
was  her  destiny  to  witness  the  events  of  the 
last  days  of  the  old  Bourbon  dynasty,  and 
this  in  the  almost  daily  presence  of  and  inter- 
eonrse  with  those  personal  friends  and  near 
fiunily  connections  who  were  the  most  de- 
voted and  chivalrous  of  its  supporters,  the 
Due  and  Duchesse  de  Quiche,  toe  Due  de 
Grammont  (father  of  the  Due  de  Quiche,) 
the  venerable  Madame  Crauford,  the  Due  de 
Gases,  Prince  Polignac,  <&c.  The  splendor 
and  luxury  with  which  Lady  Blessington  was 
at  this,  as  at  all  other  penods  of  her  mar- 
riage, surrounded  by  the  somewhat  too 
ffor^reous  taste  of  her  doting  husband,  may 
be  judged  of  by  a  brief  description  of  her 
thambre  a  amcher  and  dressing-room,  in  the 
8ni)erb  hotel  (formerly  that  of  Marshal  Ney) 
which  they  occupied  m  the  Rue  de  Bourbon, 
its  principal  rooms  looking  on  the  Quay 
d'Oreay  and  the  Tuilleries  gardens.  The 
bed,  which  stood  as  usual  in  a  recess,  rested 
upon  the  backs  of  two  exquisitely  carved  sil- 
ver swans,  every  feather  being  carved  in 
high  relief.  The  recess  was  lined  through- 
out with  white-fluted  silk,  bordered  with  blue 
embossed  lace,  the  frieze  of  the  recess  being 
hung  with  curtains  of  pale-blue  silk  lined 
with  white  satin.  The  remainder  of  the  fur- 
niture, namely,  a  richly  carved  sofa,  occupy- 
ing one  entire  side  of  the  room,  an  ecritairey 
a  bergere,  a  book-stand,  a  Psyche-glass,  and 
two  eojjfres  for  jewels,  lace,  Ac.,  were  all  of 
similar  fancy  and  workmanship,  and  all  sil- 
fered,  to  match  the  bed.    The  carpet  was 


rich  uncut  pile,  of  a  pale  blue.  The  haiiff* 
ings  of  the  dressing-room  were  of  blue  mk, 
covered  with  lace,  and  richly  trimmed  with 
frills  of  the  same ;  so  also  were  the  toilette- 
table,  the  chaise-longue,  the  dressing-stools, 
drc.  There  was  a  salle  de  bain  attached, 
draped  throughout  with  white  muslin  trimm- 
ed with  lace,  and  containing  a  sofa  and  ber- 
gere covered  with  the  same.  The  bath  of 
white  marble  was  inserted  in  the  floor,  and 
on  the  cealing  was  painted  a  Flora  scatter- 
ing flowers  with  one  hand,  and  suspending  in 
the  other  an  alabaster  lamp,  in  the  shape  of 
a  lotus. 

The  whole  of  the  vast  hotel  occupied  by 
the  Blessingtons  during  the  first  year  of  this 
their  second  lengthen^  residence  in  Paris, 
was  fitted  up  with  a  luxury  and  at  a  cost 
no  less  lavish  than  those  bestowed  on  the 
rooms  I  have  just  described.  But  it  is  pro- 
per to  state  here  that  Lady  Blessbgton  her- 
self, though  possessing  exquisite  taste  in 
such  matters,  by  no  means  coveted  or  en- 
couraged the  lavish  expense  which  her  hus- 
band bestowed  upon  her ;  and  in  the  case  of 
the  particular  rooms  just  described,  he  so 
managed  as  not  to  let  ner  see  them  till  they 
were  completed,  and  ready  for  her  recep- 
tion. Indeed,  Lady  Blessington  had,  in  all 
pecuniary  matters,  much  more  of  worldly 
prudence  than  her  lord.  The  enormous 
cost  of  entirely  furnishing  a  hotel  like  that 
in  which  they  now  resided,  may  be  judged 
of  by  what  was  said  to  be  the  original  cost  of 
the  ornamental  decorations  of  the  walls  alone, 
including  mirrors,  namely,  a  million  of  francs. 

With  this  year  the  more  than  queen-like 
splendors  and  luxuries  of  Lady  Blessington's 
life  ceased.  In  1820  her  husband  died,  leaving 
her  a  jointure  of  £2,500  a  year,  and  a  large 
amount  of  personal  property,  in  the  shape  of 
furniture,  plate,  pictures,  objects  of  tertu, 
&c.  After  witnessing  all  the  excitements  of 
the  "Three  Days  "  of  July,  1830,  and  par- 
taking personally  in  some  of  the  dangers 
connected  with  them.  Lady  Blessington,  at 
the  close  of  the  autumn  of  that  year  returned 
to  England,  there  to  reside  uninterruptedly 
till  within  a  few  weeks  of  her  death. 

The  following  sketches  were  made  in  The 
Ring  in  Hyde  Park,  about  the  period  of  Lady 
Blessington's  London  life  now  referred  to: 

"  Oroerve  that  men  chariot  just  making 
the  turn  of  the  unbroken  line  of  the  equip- 
ages. Though  it  is  now  advancing  towaroB 
us  with  at  least  a  dozen  carriages  between, 
it  is  to  be  distinfiruished  from  the  throng  by 
the  elevation  of  its  driver  and  footman  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  the  line.    As  it  cornea 
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nearer  we  can  observe  the  particular  points 
which  give  it  that  perfectly  distingue  ap- 
pearance which  it  bears  above  all  others  in 
the  throDff.  They  consist  of  the  white 
wheels  lightly  picked  out  with  green  and 
crimson ;  the  high-stepping  action,  blood- 
like-shape, and  brilliant  manege  of  its  dark- 
bay  horses ;  the  perfect  style  of  its  driver ; 
the  height  (six  feet  two)  of  its  slim,  spider- 
limbed,  powdered  footman,  perked  up  at 
least  three  feet  above  the  roof  of  the  car- 
riage, and  occupying  his  eminence  with  that 
peculiar  air  of  accidental  superiority,  half 
petit-maitre,  half-ploughboy,  which  we  take 
to  be  the  ideal  of  footman-perfection ;  and, 
finally,  the  exceedinffly  light,  airy,  and  (if 
we  may  so  speak)  mtellectual  character  of 
the  whole  set-out.  The  arms  and  support- 
ers blazoned  on  the  centre  panels,  ana  the 
small  coronet  beneath  the  wmdow,  indicate 
the  nobility  of  station ;  and  if  ever  the  nobil- 
ity of  nature  was  blazoned  on  the  '  comple- 
ment extern'  of  humanity,  it  is  on  the  lovely 
face  within — lovely  as  ever,  though  it  has 
been  loveliest  among  the  lovely  for  a  longer 
time  than  we  dare  call  to  our  own  recollec- 
tion, much  less  to  that  of  the  fair  being 
before  us.  If  the  Countess  of  Blessington 
(for  it  is  she  whom  we  are  asking  the  reader 
to  admire — howbeit  at  second-hand,  and 
through  the  doubly  refracting  medium  of 
plate-glass  and  a  blonde  veil)  is  not  now  so 
radiant  with  the  bloom  of  mere  youth,  as 
when  she  first  put  to  shame  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence's  che/'d*ceuvre  in  the  form  of  her 
own  portrait,  what  she  has  lost  in  the  graces 
of  mere  complexion  she  has    more    than 

Ced  in  those  of  intellectual  expression, 
can  the  observer  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity than  the  present  of  admiring  that  ex- 
pression; unless,  indeed,  he  is  fortunate 
enough  to  be  admitted  to  that  intellectual 
converse  in  which  its  owner  shines  beyond 
any  other  females  of  the  day,  and  with  an 
earnestness,  a  simplicity,  and  an  abandon,  as 
rare  in  such  cases  as  they  are  delightful. 
The  lady  her  companion  is  the  Countess  de 
St.  Marsault,  her  sister,  whose  finely-cut  fea- 
tures and  perfectly  oval  face  bear  a  striking 
general  resemblance  to  those  of  Lady  B. 
without  bein^  at  all  like  them.* 

"  But  see !  what  is  this  vision  of  the  age 
of  chivalry,  that  comes  careering  towards  us 
on  horseback,  in  the  form  of  a  stately  cava- 
lier, than  whom  nothing  has  been  witnessed 
in  modem  times  more  noble  in  air  and  bear- 


*  Lady  Blewrington^B  third  Biater  is  the  Yisooiuitr 
0m  Osaterbnry. 


ing,  more  splendid  in  person,  more  distingue 
in  dress,  more  consummate  in  equestrian 
skill,  more  radiant  in  intellectual  expression, 
and  altogether  more  worthy  and  fitting  to 
represent  one  of  those  knights  of  the  olden 
time  who  wared  fw  truth  and  beauty  be- 
neath the  banner  of  Cceur  de  Lion.  It  is 
Count  d'O — y,  son-in-law  of  the  late  Lord 
Blessington,  and  brother  to  the  beautiful 
Duchess  de  Quiche.  Those  who  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  personally  intimate  with 
this  accomplishea  foreigner  will  confirm  our 
testimony,  that  no  man  has  ever  been  more 
popular  in  the  upper  circles,  or  has  better 
deserved  to  be  so.  His  inexhaustible  good 
spirits  and  good  nature,  his  lively  wi^  his 
generous  disposition,  and  his  varied  acquire- 
ments, make  him  the  favorite  companion  ot 
his  own  sex ;  whilst  his  unrivalled  personal 
pretensions  render  him,  to  say  the  leasts 
'  the  observed  of  all  observers'  of  the  other 
sex.  Indeed  since  the  loss  of  poor  William 
Locke  there  has  been  nobody  to  even  dis- 
pute the  palm  of  female  admiration  with 
Count  d'O— y." 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  remark  here, 
in  passmg,  that  Lady  Blessington's  taste  in 
dress  and  equipage  was  not  only  essentially 
correct,  but  in  advance  of  her  time  ;  in  proof 
of  which  it  may  be  stated  that,  though  the 
most  conspicuous  result  of  that  taste  stood 
alone  for  years  after  they  were  first  intro- 
duced, they  at  last  hecame  the  universal 
fashions  of  the  day.  Lady  Blessington  was 
the  first  to  mtroduce  the  beautifully  simple 
fashion  of  wearing  the  hair  in  bands,  but  was 
not  unitated  in  it  until  she  had  persevered 
for  at  least  seven  years ;  and  it  was  the 
same  with  the  white  wheels,  and  peculiar 
style  of  picking  out  of  her  equipages — ^both 
features  being  universally  adopted  some  ten 
or  a  dozen  years  after  Lady  Blessington.  had 
introduced  and  persevered  in  them. 

It  was  shortly  after  her  return  to  England 
that  I  was  personally  introduced  to  Lady 
Blessington  by  a  mutual  friend ;  and  my 
acquaintance  with  her  contmued  from  that 
time  till  her  departure  from  England  a  few 
weeks  before  her  death. 

At  the  period  of  my  first  introduction  to 
Lady  Blessington  she  had  just  contributed 
to  the  New  Monthly  Maaaadne,  (then  under 
the  direction  of  her  mend  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart.,)  the  "  Conversations 
with  Lord  Byron,"  and  they  had  obtained 
her  a  reputation  for  literary  talent,  of  which 
her  previous  efforts — ^two  slight  works  en- 
titled <<The  Magic  Lanthom,"  and  "A 
Tour  in  the  Netherlands,"  had  given  littk  or 
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no  promise.  But  these  Conyersations  with 
ByraHj  characteristic  as  they  were  both  of 
him  and  herself,  were  flat  and  spiritless — or 
rather,  .narrowless-— compared  with  Lady 
Blessington's  own  viva  voce  conversations  of 
hjm,  one  half-hour  of  which  contained  more 
jnth  and  substance — ^more  that  was  worth 
remembering  and  recording — than  the  whole 
octavo  volume  in  which  the  printed  conver- 
sations were  afterwards  collected.  In  fact, 
talking,  not  writing,  was  Lady  Blessington's 
forte;  and  the  *'  Conversations  in  question, 
though  the  slightest  and  least  studied  of  all 
her  numerous  productions,  was  incomparably 
the  best,  because  the  most  consonant  in 
subject  and  material,  with  her  intellectual 
temperament — which  was  fluent  and  impul- 
sive, rather  than  meditative  or  sentimental. 
After  reading  any  one  of  her  books,  except- 
ing the  "Conversations,"  you  could  not 
help  wondering  at  the  reputation  Lady  Bles- 
sington  enjoyed,  as  the  companion,  on  terms 
of  perfect  intellectual  equality,  of  the  most 
accomplished  and  brilliant  writers,  states- 
men, and  other  celebrities  of  the  .day.  But 
the  first  half-hour  of  her  talk  solved  the 
mystery  at  once.  Her  genius  lay  (so  to 
speak)  in  her  tongue.  The  pen  paralyzed  it 
— chan^ng  what  otherwise  would  have 
been  onginality  into  a  mere  echo  of  recollec- 
tion— what  would  have  awakened  and  ex- 
dted  the  hearer  by  its  freshness  and  bril- 
liance, mto  what  wearied  and  put  to  sleep 
the  reader  by  its  platitude  and  common- 
place. As  a  novel  writer  Lady  Blessington 
was  but  a  better  sort  of  Lady  Stepney  or 

Lady ,    But  as  a  talker  she  was 

a  better  sort,  of  De  Stael — as  acute,  as 
copious,  as  off-hand,  as  original,  and  almost 
ae  sparkling;  but  without  a  touch  of  her 
arrogance,  exigence,  or  pedantry ;  and  with 
a  faculty  for  listening,  that  is  the  happiest 
and  most  indispensable  of  all  the  talents 
which  go  to  constitute  a  good  talker;  for 
any  talk  that  is  not  the  actual  and  immediate 
result  of  listening,  is  at  once  a  bore  and  an 
impertinence.  . 

Another  of  the  attractions  which  con- 
tributed to  give  Lady  Blessmgton  that  unique 
position  in  London  society  which  she  held 
for  so  many  years,  and  even  more  exclusively 
and  conspicuously  after  her  husband's  deatn 
than  before  it,  was  that  strong  personal  in- 
terest which  she  felt,  and  did  not  scruple  to 
evince,  on  every  topic  on  which  she  was 
called  upon  to  busy  herself — whether  it  was 
the  fashion  of  a  cap,  or  the  fate  of  nations. 
In  this  her  habit  of  mind  was  French  rather 
than  English— -or  rather  it  was  Irish — ^which 


is  no  less  demonstrative  than  the  French, 
and  infinitely  more  impressible.  Of  French 
demonstrations  of  sudden  interest  and  good- 
will, you  doubt  the  sincerity,  even  while  you 
accept  and  acknowledge  them.  They  are 
the  shining  small  change  of  society,  which 
you  accept  for  their  pleasing  aspect,  but  do 
not  take  the  trouble  of  carrying  them  away 
with  you,  because  you  know  that  before  you 
can  get  them  home  they  will  have  melted 
into  thin  air.  But  there  was  no  doubting 
the  cordiality  and  sincerity  of  Lady  Bless- 
ington, while  their  outward  demonstrations 
lasted ;  the  coin  was  genuine,  however  small 
its  current  value. 

In  giving  a  few  extracts  from  my  occa- 
sional correspondence  with  Lady  Blessington, 
I  cannot  do  better  than  commence  them  by 
one  of  the  notes  that  I  received  from  her  at 
a  very  early  stage  of  our  acquaintance  ;  be- 
cause it  will  serve  (in  my  own  estimation,  at 
least)  to  exonerate  me  from  the  charge  of 
any  unwarrantable  intrusion  on  private  life, 
in  these  public  notices  of  one  whose  social 
celebritv  at  least  had  acquired  a  European 
reputation. 

"  Seamore  Place,  Wednesday. 
«  Dear  Sir, 

*'  A  great  mistake  has  crept  into  the  notice  of 
the  death  of  Captain  Lock.*  He  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  CTandson  of  the  Dake  of  Leinster.  This 
was  not  the  case.  The  mother  of  Captain  Lock 
was  Miss  Jennings,  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Dog  Jennings — bo  called  from  having  brought  to 
this  conntrv  the  famous  marble  known  as  the  Dog 
of  Alcibiaaes.  The  brother  of  Captain  Lock's 
father,  the  late  Charles  Lock,  Esq.,  married  Miss 
Ogilvie,  daughter  of  the  Duchess  Dowager  of 
Leinster.  You  have  no  idea  how  much  import- 
ance people  attach  to  such  trifles  as  these,  wnich 
after  all  are  of  no  consequence.  I  happen  to  have 
so  very  numerous  an  acquaintance  tnat  I  am  ou 
fait  of  genealogies — ^a  stupid,  but  sometimes  use- 
ful knowledge. 

'*  I  shall  pe  glad  to  see  you  when  you  have 
leisure,  and  remain, 

"  Dear  Sir,  very  sincerely  yours, 
<*  M.  Blessingtoh." 

'*  Seamore  Place,  Monday  evening. 
*<  Dear  Sir, 

**  By  mistake  I  directed  my  note  of  Monday 
morning  to  Camden  Hill  instead  of  Craven  Hill. 
Have  .you  cjot  it  ?  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  forthcoming 
dissection  of  my  *  Conversations,*  announced,  is 

said  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr ;  and  I  think 

it  not  unlikely,  for  he  is  a  very  reckless  person, 
who  has  nothing  to  lose,  and  who,  if  common 
fame  speaks  true,  is  a  man 

*  The  sm^ularly  beautiM  William  Lock,  of 
Norbuij  Park,  who  was  drowned  in  the  Lake  of 
Como^  m  sight  of  his  newly-wedded  bride. 
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'Tbodares  do  more  than  ma;  become  riqul* 

or  a  goatleman  at  least.  Haring  been  at  Genoa 
while  we  were  there,  he  is  probably  hart  at  not 
bein;;  named  in  the  'ConTenationi.'  But  the 
truth  IB,  BjTon  fought  bo  shy  of  admitting  the  ac- 
quaintance to  OB,  thoogh  we  knew  it  exited,  that 
I  eonU  Bay  naught  but  whatmiiBt  have  been  of- 
fnuive  to  his  feelings  had  I  named  biro, 

"  It  waA  one  of  the  wont  traits  in  Byron,  to  re- 
ceive peteona  in  private,  and  then  deny  the  ac- 
quaintance to  IboBe  whom  he  coDBideied  mieht 
Oi^fprove  of  it.  Tbia  was  in  conaoqnence  of  that 
want  of  seir-reBpect  which  was  hia  bene,  but 
which  was  the  natural  cooaequence  of  the  attacka 
he  had  experienced,  acting  on  a  vety  irritable  and 


"  I  have  letters  from  Naples  np  to  the  2d.  Lord 
Bentinck  died  there  on  that  day,  and  ia  ancceeded 
in  hia  title  and  fortutie  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Hill, 
wtw  ha*  been  our  Minister  at  Naples  nnce  1636, 
np  to  tlie  appointment  of  Lord  Ponsonby. 

"  Very  aincerely  yours. 


Few  readers  will  expect  to  find  a  work 
like  JtJTold'i  Magaiint  lying  on  the  gilded 
t&blet  of  Gore  House.  Bat  the  following 
note  will  show  that  Lady  Blessington's  liter- 
aiy  sympaUiies  were  not  of  the  "exclnsire" 
OHler. 

"  Ht  Dbas  Mh.  Pathobb, 

"  I  have  been  reading  with  ^eat  interest  and 
pleasure  your  '  Recollectiona'  S  HailitL  They 
are  full  of  fine  tact  and  perception,  aa  well  as  a 
heeltby  ohilosophy.  I  wish  all  men  of  geniaa 
had  auct)  biompbere— men  who,  alive  to  their 
powers  of  mind,  could  ]ook  with  charity  and  tol- 
eration on  their  failings.  Vonr  '  Recollectiona' 
ofhiramade  me  ver^aad;  they  explained  much 


"  What  a  clever  production  Jemiid'i  Magaam 
it,  and  bow  admirable  are  his  own  coDtrihutions  '. 
Snch  writings  mmt  effect  good. 

Very  sincerelv  youra. 


ter,  (the  relinquishment  of  her  boose  in  St. 
James's  Square  by  the  Wyiidliain  Club,) 
wbich  reduced  Lady  Bleseington's  income 
by  five  hundred  a  year.  It  may  b(f  here 
proper  to  remark  tfaat  nothing  could  be  more 
erroneous  than  the  impresaiona  which  gener- 
ally prevailed,  as  to  Uie  supposed  extrava- 
gance of  Lady  Blessington,  in  her  equipages, 
domesdc  arrangements,  &e.  There  were  few 
more  careful  or  methodical  housekeepers, 
and  probably  no  one  ever  made  a  given  in- 
come go  farther  tbaa  ^  did — not  to  men- 


tion the  constant  literary  industry  sbe  em- 
ployed in  increasing  it. 

Qore  House,  Saturday,  Apfil  It>,  1SS1. 
"  Ht  Dbjlk  Ms.  Patkobz, 

■*  The  honte  in  St  James'a  Square  has  been 
resigned  by  me  to  tlte  eiecaton  of^Lmd  Blesdn^ 
too,  Measrs.  Nonnan  and  Wurthington,  Noiui 
Frederick  Street,  Dublin.  They  may  be  written 
to.  Another  paity  is  in  treaty  for  the  house — a 
Sir  W>  Boyd ;  so  that  if  your  friend  wisbea  to 
secure  it,  no  time  shonld  be  lost  There  are 
about  (bur  yean  of  the  lease  to  expire.  The  rent 
paid  for  Ibe  houae  is  S4iOL  a  year  unfumi^ied  and 
exclosive  of  taxes.  The  WyDdhun  C\nb  paid 
IZ601.  for  it  furnisiied.  The  fumitnie  is  now 
in  a  had  Elate,  and  the  execatots  would  let  it, 
either  with  or  without  the  forniture,  for  the 
whole  term,  for  little  mote  than  the  rent  tbey 


p*y- 


"  Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Patmore, 

"  Very  sincerely  yours. 

"  U.  BLBsanMnm." 


In  recalling  to  mind  the  remaikable  per- 
BOta  I  have  met  at  the  house  of  Lady  Bles- 
nngton,  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Coun- 
tess QuiccioK,  with  whom  Lady  Blessing- 
Ion  became  intimate  after  the  death  of  By- 
ron, and  mantained  a  continued  correspona- 
ence  with  her.  Hodame  Guiccioli  was 
still  very  handsome  at  the  time  I  met  her  at 
Seamore  Place — I  think  in  1632-3  ;  but 
she  by  no  means  gave  me  the  impression  of 
a  person  with  whom  Byron  would  be  likelr 
to  fall  in  love ;  and  her  conversation  (for  I 
was  specially  introduced  to  her)  was  quite  as 
little  of  a  character  to  strike  or  interest  a 
man  so  intolerant  of  the  commonplaces  of 
society  as  Byron.  Not  that  the  Counteaa 
Guiccioli  was  a  commonplace  person ;  but 
there  was  in  her  manners  a  total  want  (^  that 
vivacity  and  demonstrativeuees  which,  though 
they  did  not  touch  Byron's  heart,  pleased  bis 
fancy,  and  pampered  bis  vanity.  Neither  waa 
there  about  her  any  of  that  bewitching  sweet- 
ness and  grace,  and  that  winning  softness, 
which  usually  form  the  characteristic  attrac- 
Uonsof  women  of  her  complexion  and  temper- 
ament. To  see  and  converse  with  the  Coun- 
tess Guiccioli  was,  in  fact,  to  be  satisfied 
that  all  Byron's  share  in  the  passion,  which 
has  become  so  famous  as  to  render  no  ex- 
cuse necessary  for  diis  alluson  to  it,  was 
merely  a  passive  pennitting  himnelf  to  be 
loved :  a  oonditi(m  of  mind  which,  aft«r  all, 
is  perhaps  the  happiest  and  most  salutary 
effect  of  woman's  love,  upon  men  like  Bynm. 
And  it  seems  to  have  been  specially  so  in 
Byron's  case:  for  the  period  m  which  the 
Gamba  family  lived  tmaer  his  roof  was  the 
<Hi]y  one  in  the  whole  of  bis  recnded  career 
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0  which  his  friends  and  admirers  can  look 
ttck  with  feelings  even  approaching  to  satis- 
action  and  respect. 

I  remember  calling  on  Lady  Blessin^n 
De  day  when  she  had  just  received  a  long 
Biter  from  Madame  Goiccioli,  a  consider- 
ile  portion  of  wMch  she  read  to  me,  as  be- 
iig  singularly  characteristic  of  Italian  no- 
bna  of  the  proprieHes  of  social  life.  The 
Btter  was  wntten  apropos  to  some  strictures 
rhich  had  appeared  in  an  English  journal, 
m  the  impropnety  or  inmiorality  of  the  Haiaon 
letween  Madame  Guiccioli  and  Byron,  and 
Q  the  fact  of  the  father  and  brother  of  the 
idy  having  resided  in  the  same  house  with 
he  lovers.  The  peculiarity  of  Madame 
l^uiccioli's  letter  was  the  earnest^  and  at  the 
ame  time  perfectly  naive  and  artless  way, 
A  which  she  contended  that  the  mam  point 
t  the  charge  against  her  in  the  English 
(Munal  was  precisely  that  on  which  she  rest- 
id  her  entire  exculpation  from  either  sin  or 
dame.  And  she  went  on  to  declare,  in  the 
aoat  solemn  manner,that  she  had  never  pass- 
id  a  night  tmder  Byron's  roof  that  toai  not 
imetumed  by  the  pre$ence  of  her  father  and 
rather.  She  concluded  bv  earnestly  beg- 
^Bg  Lady  Blessington  to  defend  her  char- 
leter  from  the  attacks  in  question,  on  the 
pecUd  ground  of  the  fact  just  died! 

-Among  the  other  remarkable  persons 
rhom  I  met  at  Lady  Blessington's  about 


this  period  were  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de 
Grammont,  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de 
Guiche,  and  the  Baron  D'Haussei, — ^the 
two  former,  the  chief  persons  of  the  house- 
hold of  Charles  X.  ana  his  family,  and  the 
latter  one  of  his  ministers.  This  was  al- 
most immediately  after  the  Revolution  of 
July  1830,  during  the  whole  period  of 
which  the  Due  de  Guiche  had  remained  in 
in  personal  attendance  on  the  King.  The 
Duchesse  de  Guiche  was  extremely  beau- 
tiful, and  in  manner  the  model  of  a  high* 
bom  and  hi^h-bred  Frenchwoman. 

Baron  D^EIaussez,  the  minister  of  marine 
of  Charles  X.,  gave  one  the  idea  of  any- 
thing but  a  minister  of  state.  He  was  a 
Slain,  ffood-natured,  easy-going  person,  with 
ttle  vivacity,  much  appearance  of  bonhom" 
mie,  and  altogether  more  English  m  his  man- 
ner and  temperament  than  French. 

Another  of  the  more  recent  habituee  of 
Gore  House  was  Prince  Louis  Napoleon, 
who,  after  his  elevation  to  power  treated 
Lady  Blessington  with  marked  distinction, 
and  whose  favor  together  with  her  family 
connection  and  long  intimacy  with  several 
of  th0  heads  of  the  oldest  and  noblest  fam- 
ilies of  France,  would,  had  she  lived,  have 
given  to  her  a  position  in  the  social  circles 
of  Paris  even  more  brilliant  than  that  which 
she  had  so  long  held  in  London. 


>••« 
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THE   SHADOW   OF   THE   PAST. 


Ob!  joy  to  the  spring-tide  son, 

For  it  opens  the  buds  to  leaves, 
And  it  makes  sweet  climbers  run 

With  their  fragrance  over  the  eaves ; 
And  it  calls  glad  birds  about 

To  sing  new  songs  of  praise ; 
Ohjjoy  tothe  SpringI  but  it  cannot  bring 

Tne  joy  of  by-gone  days  I 

I  think  on  the  Past  with  a  thought 
That  paineth'  the  bosom  sore : 

A  ikce,  a  form,  to  my  mind  is  brought^ 
Which  my  eyes  ean  never  see  more  I 


I  hear  a  kind  word  said 

By  a  tonffue  that  is  mute  and  cold ; 
I  feel  the  cmsp  of  a  hand,  now  dead 

And  withenng  in  the  mould  1 

But  the  thought  of  friendship  dianged 

Is  worse  tbui  a  dream  of  the  dead  j 
And  I  think  of  the  dear  estranged 

Till  reason,  with  peace,  seems  fled. 
There  are  hearts  that  loved  me  once, 

There  are  hands  that  once  caress'd, 
That  are  colder  now  than  the  frost  OQ  the  boagfa 

That  killeth  the  bird  ia  ill  BSit  t 
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BENJAMIN    D'ISRAELI. 


Coningsby  ;  or^  the  Jfew  Generation.   By  B.  D'Isbaeli,  Esq.,  M.P.   Fifth  Edition. 
London :   1849. 


CoNiNGSBT  has  reached  a  fifth  edition, 
and  its  author  has  almost  achieved  the  am- 
bition of  his  life,  and  secured  his  position  as 
the  leader  of  a  party  and  a  place  in  the 
Cabinet. 

Is  it  the  disgrace  of  our  literature,  or  the 
disgrace  of  our  parliament,  that  the  only 
man  who  has  risen  into  political  eminence 
through  literary  ability  is  that  clever,  sar- 
castic, extravagant,  reckless,  disrespectable 
and  disrespected  person  who  formerly  styled 
himself  D'Israeli  the  Younger  ?  In  France, 
men  point  with  some  degree  of  pride  to  a 
Guizot,  a  Thiers,  a  Lamartine,  a  Villemain 
— not  to  mention  numerous  lesser  names — 
as  men  in  whom  the  aristocracy  of  intelli- 
gence has  achieved  its  due  political  recog- 
nition. In  England  we  must  be  content  to 
point  to  the  author  of  "  Coningsby" — a  fact 
which  the  present  writer  contents  himself 
with  stating,  leaving  to  others  the  task  of 
moralizing  on  it. 

There  is,  we  believe,  a  point  of  view 
from  which  D 'Israeli's  career  may  be  ex- 
amined with  considerable  interest.  As  a 
man  of  letters  or  as  a  statesman,  he  has 
small  if  any  intrinsic  value ;  but  the  com- 
bination is  curious,  and  his  success  is  a 
lesson.  His  position  in  the  political  world 
is  analogous  to  his  position  in  the  literary 
world,  with  this  enormous  difference — that 
in  the  House  of  Commons  he  is  in  com- 
petition with  a  set  of  men  for  the  most  part 
greatly  his  inferiors  in  ability,  and  hampered 
by  all  sorts  of  routiniary  prejudices ;  whereas 
in  the  world  of  literature  he  has  rivals  in 
the  past  and  in  the  present,  and  is  deficient 
in  every  quality  which  could  sustain  that 
rivaliy  with  effect.  The  genesis  of  a  states- 
man from  an  author  b,  however,  here  ren- 
dered doubly  piquant  as  a  subject  of  study, 
no  less  from  his  deficiencies  than  from  the 
serious  defects  in  our  political  world  which 
his  success  implies. 


As  an  author,  in  spite  of  a  certain  noto- 
riety and  undeniable  talents,  his  value  is 
null.  He  has  written  books,  and  these 
books  have  been  immensely  successful ;  but 
they  have  no  place  in  our  literature — they 
are  mdubitable  fedlures  or  fleeting  ephemer- 
ides.  He  has  taken  many  leaps,  but  has 
gdned  no  footing.  He  has  written  a  quarto 
epic ;  he  has  written  a  tragedy ;  he  has 
written  novels,  pamphlets,  and  a  political 
treatise  on  the  constitution ;  but  all  these 
works  are  as  dead  as  the  last  week's  news- 
paper. The  most  insignificant  niche  in  the 
temple  is  denied  them.  If  anybody  looks 
at  them,  it  is  not  on  their  account,  but  on 
his  account.  The  noise  they  made  has 
passed  away  like  the  vacuous  enthusiasm  of 
after-dinner  friendships.  They  have  achieved 
notoriety  for  their  author,  oblivion  for  them- 
selves. Let  him  write  a  novel,  and  "  all  the 
world"  will  read  it,  quote  it,  laugh  over  it, 
talk  about  it;  and  among  its  hundreds  of 
readers  not  one  will  have  felt  his  heart 
stirred,  his  soul  expanded,  his  experience 
deepened,  his  hopes  exalted,  his  moral  na- 
ture strengthened,  or  his  taste  refined ;  for 
not  one  single  passage  will  have  gone  direct 
to  any  serious  pm^ose.  Personalities,  sar- 
casms, and  the  piquancy  of  political  scandal, 
will  create  a  "  sensation ;"  but  other  quali- 
ties are  needed  to  create  a  work.  '*  Con- 
ingsby" may  reach  a  fifth  edition,  but 
"  Coningsby"  has  no  place  in  our  literature, 
for  it  has  no  enduring  qualities.  Place 
Mrs.  Gore's  or  Mrs.  Trollope's  name  upon 
the  title  page,  and  the  factitious  value  of  the 
book  vanishes  at  once.  Looked  at  calmly, 
what  is  all  this  display  of  wit  and  cleverness 
which  glitters  through  the  many  novels  of 
the  author  of  "  Vivian  Grey  ?"  what  is  all 
their  oriental  gorgeousness  of  diction,  their 
ambitious  rhythm,  sonorous  with  weighty 
words,  which  elsewhere  have  meanings  in 
them?    Verbiage — nothing  else.    There  is 
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no  heart  pulsing  beneath  that  eloquence; 
there  is  no  earnest  soul  looking  through 
those  grand  words.  It  is  all  a  show  "  got 
up"  for  the  occasion ;  and  the  showman, 
having  no  belief  in  his  marionnettes,  you  have 
no  belief  in  them.  The  bitter  satirist  of 
Grecian  infidelity — ^Lucian — ^makes  Timon 
the  Misanthropist  tell  Jupiter  that  all  the 
godlike  epithets  with  which  the  poets  dig- 
nif?  him,  are  not  the  utterances  of  reverent 
beuef  but  the  necessities  of  rhythm,  not 
what  their  souls  pour  forth,  but  what  the 
haldng  verse  requires — rors  y^p  aucoft  «'o- 
Xnuvufio;  /tvofUvo;  XHCsptldsts  *h  ^i^trov  rou 
fitfrpouy  xtd  dyaieKfipfiTg  to  xs^XJivlg  rou  ^u^fMu. 
Just  the  same  lip-worship  of  ffreat  princi- 
ples covering  practical  disregard  of  all  prin- 
ciples, do  we  meet  with  in  Disraeli's  writ- 
ings. This  renders  them  null.  He  writes 
scuely  for  effect,  and  no  man  who  writes  for 
effect  can  be  permanently  effective. 

Elamestness  always  commands  respect. 
No  qualities  will  compensate  for  its  absence. 
Without  it,  nothing  can  be  done  well, 
nothing  can  gun  the  tribute  of  mankind. 
Believe  in  a  lie,  and  if  you  believe  it  you 
will  be  respected  ;  but  repeat  a  Gospel 
truth,  if  you  only  repeat  it,  and  pretend  to 
believe  in  it,  no  honest  man  will  open  his 
heart  to  you.  For  we  all  feel  that  in  this 
life  it  is  not  the  rightne$s  but  the  uprighine$$ 
of  our  views  which  distinguishes  the  honest 
man.     Humantun  est  err  are. 

Now,  in  D'Israeli's  works,  we  note  as  a 
decided  characteristic  the  absence  of  all  ear- 
nestness— a  want  of  truthfulness.  There  is 
no  gratitude  in  our  admiraUon.  An  invinci- 
ble feeling  of  distrust  poisons  our  enjoyment. 
Knowing  nothing  of  the  author,  you  never- 
theless pronounce  him  to  be  a  charlatan, 
and  one  who  has  not  even  the  grace  to 
believe  in  his  own  charlatanerie.  This  it  is 
which  has  damaged  Benjamin  D'Israeli ; 
this  feeling  accompanies  us  in  our  estimate 
of  him  as  a  public  man,  and  makes  us  all 
regard  him  as  an  adventurer  in  politics,  no 
less  than  as  an  acrobat  in  literature.  This 
and  only  this.  Many  persons  suppose  that  it 
was  his  sudden  conversion  from  radicalism  to 
toryism  which  made  his  public  career  equiv- 
ocal. But  other  men  have  changed,  and  yet 
survived  the  suspicion  excited  by  the  change. 
There  is  nothing  really  equivocal  in  a  change 
of  party ;  it  may  be  very  sudden  and  per- 
fectly honest,  and  the  world,  which  loves 
fair  play,  and  tolerably  well  discriminates 
honesty  of  purpose,  is  willing  enough  to 
credit  such  things.  Moreover,  in  D'Israeli's 
ease,  we  believe  there  never  was  a  change. 


for  he  never  was  a  radical.  All  that  can 
fairly  be  brought  against  him  is,  that  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  mistaken  for  a  radical ; 
allowed  the  false  appearance  of  his  enmity 
to  the  Whiffs  to  be  interpreted  as  radical- 
ism. The  dandy  adventurer,  Vivian  Grey, 
never  was  or  could  have  been  a  radical.  He 
would  if  he  could  have  entered  Parliament 
through  the  radical  interest,  for  he  wanted  a 
seat,  and  was  unscrupulous  how  he  attained 
it.  Bumine  with  the  desire  of  political  dis- 
tinction, and  firmly  convinced  that  he  had 
only  to  take  his  seat,  to  astonish  Europe 
with  hb  eloquence,  all  means  were  good 
which  secured  so  great  an  end.  There  was 
a  want  of  straightforwardness  in  this;  but 
political  morality  is  not  collet  monte,  and  he 
might  easily  have  lived  that  down,  if  his 
whole  career,  the  whole  tone  of  his  mind, 
had  not  confirmed  the  impression.  That 
impression  indelibly  is,  that  D'Israeli  is  an 
adventurer.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  define 
the  varied  minutiae  which  go  to  form  the 
impression  which  men  make  upon  us ;  but 
we  may,  perhaps,  convey  our  meaning  by  an 
illustration. 

We  all  know  what  is  meant  by  the  "  look 
of  a  gentleman ;"  yet  who  shall  define  it  ? 
The  man  before  us  is  far  from  handsome, 
nothing  less  than  graceful,  and  is  dressed  so 
as  to  drive  tulors  to  despair ,  yet  he  im- 
presses every  one,  hi^h  and  low,  with  the 
indisputable  fact  that  he  is  a  "  gentleman." 
Compare  such  a  man  with  one  of  those 
"striking"  specimens  of  modem  society, 
who,  with  radiant  waistcoat,  resplendent 
jewellery,  and  well-oiled  whiskers,  lounges 
thr6uffh  the  public  promenades  "  the  ob- 
served of  all  observers ;"  him  you  do  not 
mistake  for  a  gentleman.  The  wmstcoat 
may  be  of  the  newest  fashion,  the  jewel- 
lery genuine,  and  the  whiskers  perfectly 
oiled ;  nevertheless  the  impression  created 
is  not,  perhaps,  one  of  great  sympathy  and 
respect. 

There  are  minds  of  anala^ous  contrast. 
Some  there  are  which,  even  m  their  negli- 
gence and  awkwardness,  have  still  this  **  look 
of  a  gentleman."  They  produce  works,  sin- 
ning, it  may  be,  against  the  rules  of  the  craft 
— ^heavy,  digressive,  pedantic,  perhaps,  or 
feebly  vivacious — works  which  act  but  slight- 
ly as  levers  towards  helping  the  world  for- 
wards, and  yet  they  impress  you  as  being 
the  products  of  manly,  truthful  minds  ;  pre- 
ferring to  be  dull  rather  than  to  be  false ;  if 
they  cannot  be  brilliant,  not  choosing  to  be 
flashy.  There  are  others  of  the  opposite 
kind ;  minds  without  grace  or  dignity  in  their 
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splendor,  without  heartiness  in  their  mirth, 
without  charm  in  their  familiarity.  These 
produce  works  of  beggarly  magnificence,  in 
which  the  jewelled  nng  sparkles  on  a  dirty 
finger;  here  glitter  is  mistaken  for  light, 
paradox  and  mysticism  for  philosophy,  rant 
for  passion,  sarcasm  for  humor.  As  a^critic 
you  cannot  but  admit  the  brilliancy  of  the 
glitter,  the  cleTemess  of  the  paradox,  or  the 
pungency  of  the  sarcasm ;  but  what  is  the 
sum  total  of  the  impression  made  upon  you  ? 
do  you  sympathize  with  or  greatly  respect 
those  works?  No:  they  may  amuse  you, 
they  may  arrest  you  for  a  moment,  but  they 
want  the  substantial  excellence  of  truth. 

D 'Israeli's  mind  has  not  this  indefinable 
something  which  we  have  been  trying  to  de- 
scribe. He  has  not  the  "  look  of  a  gentleman. 
His  talents  fail  to  win  respect.  His  cox- 
combry is  without  grace ;  his  seriousness 
without  conviction. .  He  has  an  active  fancy, 
surprsing  command  of  language,  no  incon- 
siderable knowledge,  especially  of  history, 
powers  of  massing  facts  into  a  symmetrical 
appearance  of  generalization,  and  a  keen 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  and  humbug  in  others ; 
he  is  a  shrewd  observer  of  men  and  things, 
but  he  has  neither  the  eye  to  see  nor  the 
soul  to  comprehend  an^thinff  much  below 
the  surface.  There  is  little  depth  in  him  of 
any  kind — thought  or  feeling.  Hence  the 
want  of  vitality  in  all  he  does.  He  cannot 
pcunt,  for  he  cannot  grasp,  a  character ;  his 
sole  power  in  that  line  consists  in  hitting  off 
the  obtrusive  peculiarities,  the  juttings  out  of 
an  individuality.  In  his  books  you  meet  with 
nothing  noble,  nothing  generous,  nothing 
tender,  nothing  impassioned.  His  passion  is 
mere  sensuality,  as  his  eloquence  is  mere  dic- 
tion ;  the  splendor  of  words^  not  the  lustre 
of  thoughts.  Imagination,  in  the  large  and 
noble  sense,  he  has  none,  for  his  sensibility 
is  sustained  by  no  warmth.  Humor  he  has 
none,  for  humor  is  deep. 

It  is  something  to  say  for  him  that  he  has 
realized  the  idesd  of  his  youth.  By  dint  of 
indomitable  perseverance  and  confidence  in 
himself,  unshaken  by  failure,  he  has  trodden 
with  considerable  success  the  path  which  his 
imagination  sketched.  He  early  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  political  adventurer,  ri»ng  into 
eminence  through  literary  ability,  and  leading 
a  party  by  means  of  dashing  rhetoric  and 
polished  sarcasms.  Vivian  Grey  was  the 
hero  of  his  youthful  soul ;  the  ideal  to  attain 
which  his  lijfe  has  been  given.  What  a  hero, 
and  what  an  ideal !  If  there  is  anything  in 
his  career  which  touches  us  with  a  feeling  of 
pitif ol  sadness,  it  is  to  think  that  here  was  a 


young  man,  richly  gifted,   who  at  a  time 
when,  if  ever,  the  soul  is  stung  with  resbtless 
longings  for  high  and  noble  things ;  at  a  time 
when,  if  ever,  the  soul  is  caressed  by  dreams 
which,  even  in  their  extravagance,  have  the 
redeeming  grace  of  purity,  and  that  exalta- 
tion which   the  love  of  the  True  and  No- 
ble inspires ;  at  a  time  when  conceptions  err 
in  their  unworldUness,  and  our  ideals  are  only 
extravaffant  because  above  the  exigences  of 
practiced  life ;  at  such  a  time  this  man  forms 
no  other  ideal  of  human  nature,  than  that  of 
a  clever,  sarcastic,  unscrupulous  adventurer^ 
using  men  as  tools  wherewith  to  construct 
the  miserable  edifice  of  his  notoriety  1     ncO, 
we  say,  is  a  sadder  spectacle  than  any  subse- 
quent part  of  his  careeer.    If  this    be  the 
youthful  ideal,  what  will  be  the  worked-out 
manhood  ?    There  is  a  problem  for  the  mor- 
alist to  solve ;  with  Vivian  Grey  as  an  ideal, 
how  may  a  man  work  out  this  life  of  ours  ? 
We  return  to  our  old  position,  and  say 
that  it  is  the  absence  of  earnestness  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  Disraeli's  failures,  posi- 
tive and  comparative,  and  which  has  des- 
troyed the  impression  his  talents  would  other- 
wise have  made.     People  talk  much  of  his 
coxcombry  and    conceit;    but    his  conceit, 
though    colossal,  is    injurious  to  him,   not 
through  its  greatness,  out  through  its  want 
of  basis.     It  is  not  because  he  nas  an  over 
estimate  of  himself,  but  because  he  has  an 
entirely /a/«e  estimate.  We  believe,  that  with- 
out intense   self-confidence  no  man  would 
achieve  greatness.    It  seems  clear  that  all 
great  men,  from  Shakspeare  to   Napoleon, 
were  perfectly  aware  of  their  superiority,  and 
could  speak  of  it  at  times  with  unhesitatinff 
laudation.    It  is  also  true  that  very  small 
men  have  fancied  and  procUumed  themselves 
to  be  Shakspeares  and  Napoleons.     In  the 
one    case,    we  accept  even  a  boast  as  the 
indication  of  conscious  power ;  in  the  other, 
we  laugh  at  the  strange  hallucination  of  fat- 
uity.    The  origin  of  our  laughter  is  in  the 
recognition  of  the  discrepancy  between  the 
pretensions  and  the  performance ;  the  origin 
of  the  hallucination  is  in  the  confusion  of  a  cfe- 
tire  for  distinction  with  the  power  of  distin- 
guishing oneself.  When  a  man  judges  himself 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  we  allow  him 
to  use  a  liberal  measure ;  we  admit  his  over 
estimate  of  himself  as    natural,    inevitable- 
But  we  are  pitiless  towards  every  false  esti- 
mate he  makes  of  himself.     Now  P'Israeli  is 
in  this  case.     His  notion  of  his  own  powers 
is  not  simply  inordinate,  it  is  preposterous. 
He  lives  in  an  eternal  Fool's  Paradise.     One 
great  weakness  of  his — ^the  inaUlitj  of  so 
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adjmtin^  the  focus  of  mealsl  rision  as  to ! 
distinguish  the  real  proportions  of  things — 
arises,  we  believe,  from  his  fundamental 
deficiency,  the  want  of  truthfulness.  He 
cannot  appreciate  the  truth.  He  neither 
rightly  sees  what  is  within  him,  nor  what  is 
aroimd  him.  He  fancies  that  the  world  can 
be  made  plastic  to  his  wishes ;  that  he  has 
only  to  wish  to  do  something  great,  and  to 
do  it.  To  write  jeptcs,  to  revive  a  fallen 
drama,  to  rule  slates — these  may  be  accom- 
plished at  once,  and  b^  a  mere  exertjon  of 
the  will  to  do  it !  This  is  lauc^hably  shown 
in  his  early  attempts.  An  inhabitant  of  Bed- 
lam never  had  less  misgivings  rcspecttog  his 
right  to  the  throne  of  England,  than  D  'Israeli 
had  to  hia  power  of  assuming  the  position  of 
the  great  ETnglish  poet.  No  one  remembers, 
because  no  one  ever  read,  his  "R^TolutJonary 
Epick ;"  but  many  remember  with  a  smile,  the 
magniloquence  of  its  Preface.  Ho  who  has 
laughed  so  much  at  others,  has  thero  afforded 
a  more  than  equivalent  return  ;  he  has  never 
made  others  half  so  ridiculous  by  his  satire, 
aa  he  has  made  hunaelf  by  his  seriousness. 
Open  this  epic:  it  is  worth  the  trouble. 
The  very  title  page  of  this  quarto  volume  has 
such  an  exquisite  disregard  of  the  "  eternal 
fitness  of  things" — such  a  compound  of  pup- 
pyism and  pomposity,  that  it  deserves  a 
place  among  the  facetiae  of  literature  : 

THE  aEVOHTTIOHAHY   EPIOK. 


DISKABU    THK   TOOMOSB, 

No  wonder  it  was  received  with  a  shout  of 
derision ;  especially  when  the  preface  herald- 
ed the  poem  in  thia  magnificent  style : 

"  It  was  on  the  plains  of  Troy  that  I  firat  con- 
caved the  iden  of  this  work.  Wandering  over 
that  illastriona  scene,  fiurroundet!  by  the  tombs  of 
heroes  and  by  the  confluence  of  poetic  streams, 
■ny  mosing  thoughts  clustered  round  the  memory 
of  that  immortal  song  to  which  all  creeds  and 
coontries  alike  respond,  which  has  vancuisbed 
Chance  and  defies  Time. 


placed  me  in  an  age  that  boasted  of  being  an ti po- 
etical. And  while  my  Fancy  thus  struggled  with 
my  Reason,  ii flashed  acroxi  my  mind  like  the  lighl- 
Tang  which  was  then  playing  ocer  Ida,  that  In 
those  great  poems  which  rise  the  pyramids  of  po- 
etic art,  amid  the  fallin?  and  the  fading  splendor 
of  less  creations,  Che  I'oet  hath  ever  imbodied 
the  spirit  of  his  Time.  Thus  the  most  heroic  in- 
cident of  an  heroic  age  produced  in  the  '  Iliad'  an 
Hercte  Eplck;  thos  the  conioUdstioD  of  tiw 
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most  saperb  of  Empires  produced  in  the  ^neid  a 
Polliieal  Epic  ;  the  revival  of  Learning  and  ibe 

birth  of  vernacular  genius  presented  us  in  the  Di- 
vine Comedy  with  a  National  Epick  ;  and  the 
lleforraalion  and  its  conHequences  called  from  the 
rapt  Lyre  of  Miilon  a  Religious  Epick ; 

"And  the  eairit  of  my  Time,  shall  it  alone  be 
uncelebrated  V' 

This  home-thrust  of  a  question  has  all  the 
force  of  an  epigram.  What  I  shall  Greece 
boast  of  a  Homer,  Rome  of  a  Virgil,  Italy  of 
a  Dante,  and  ahnll  England,  in  her  nineteenth 
century,  big  with  events  more  glorious  than 
any  by-gone  era,  be  uncelebrated  while  D'ls- 
raeli  the  Younger  lives,  who  can  imbody  the 
spirit  of  his  Time  ?  The  age,  indeed,  is  un- 
poetJoal^aa  all  ages  are  to  unpoetical  minds ; 
out  the  spirit  of  the  Time  demands  imbodi- 
tnent,  and  when  the  lightning  plnys  round 
Mount  Ida,  and  a  D'lsraeli  the  Younger  is 
watching  it,  something  considerable  mutt 
result. 

"  Slanding  upnn  Asii,"  continues  the  inspired 
rhapsodist,  "  and  pazinir  u},on  Eiirnpe,"  with  the 
broad  Hellespont  alone  between  us,  and  tlie  Shad- 
ow of  Nighi  descending  on  the  raounlains,  these 
mighty  continanta  appeared  to  me  as  it  were  the 
Rival  Principles  of  Government  that  at  present 
contend  forlhemasteryottho  world.  'What!'  I 
exclaimed  '  ia  the  Revolution  of  France  a  less  im- 
portant event  than  the  siege  of  Troy  7  Is  Napo- 
leon a  less  intereuliug  character  than  Achilles  V 

"  For  me  remaiiu  ihc  Recolutionary  Epick .'" 

It  was  quite  supererogatory  to  read  a 
dozen  lines  of  a  poem  thus  prefaced ;  the 
man  whose  taste  and  judgment  could  have 
written,  printed,  and  corrected  proofs  of 
such  prose  as  that  without  any  misgivings  as 
to  its  exquisite  absurdity,  was  assuredly  the 
last  man  to  write  a  poem  of  any  worth  what- 
ever, much  less  a  poem  which  was  to  rank 
beside  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  and  Milton. 
Accordingly,  this  "  Dardanian  reverie,"  as- 
he  styles  it,  which  proposed  to  "  teach  wis- 
dom both  to  monarchs  and  multitudes," 
was  received  by  the  ungrateful  ^e  which  it 
was  to  render  illustrious,  with  such  contempt 
and  derision,  that  the  poet  broke  his  lyre, 
and  forbore  to  sing  again.  It  la,  indeed,  a 
pitiable  performance  ;  it  is  worthy  of  its  pre- 
face I  Convinced  that  there  was  but  littie 
chance  of  his  taking  his  place  as  the  epic 
poet  of  his  age,  he  made  one  gallant  dash  at 
the  dramatic  laurel  wreath,  feeling  himself 
called  upon  to  "revive  English  tragedy." 
"  Count  Alarcos"  is  many  degrees  better 
than  the  "  Revolutionary  Epick,"  because 
less  fatuous  and  presumptuoua  ;  but  it  is  in 
nowise  better  than  the  hundreds  of  unreada. 
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ble,  unactable  tragedies  which  fatigue  the 

Sress  every  season,  as  if  to  demonstrate  the 
earth  of  our  dramatic  genius.  The  preface 
to  "Alarcos"  is  also  in  better  taste,  though 
there  are  reminiscences  of  the  old  puppyism, 
as  when  he  tells  us : 

"  Years  have  flown  away  since,  rambling  in  the 
sierras  of  Andalusia,  beneath  the  clear  Hgnt  of  a 
Spanish  moon,  and  freshened  by  the  sea-breeze 
that  had  wandered  up  a  river  from  the  coast,  I 
first  listened  to  the  chaunt  of  that  terrible  tale, 
(the  ballad  of  Alarcos.)  It  seemed  to  me  rife  with 
all  the  materials  of  the  tragic  drama ;  and  I  plan- 
ned, as  I  rode  along,  the  scenes  and  characters  of 
which  it  appeared  to  me  susceptible. 

*'  That  was  the  season  of  life,  when  the  heart  is 
qnick  with  emotion  and  the  brain  with  creative 
fire^  when  the  eye  is  hauofced  with  beautiful 
sights  and  the  ear  with  sweet  sounds ;  when  we 
live  in  reveries  of  magnificent  performance,  and 
^e  future  seems  only  a  perennial  flow  of  poetic 
iDvention — [the  season  in  which  we  write  *  Viv- 
ian Greys !'] 

**  Dreams  of  fantastic  youth  !  Amid  the  stern 
realities  of  existence,  I  have  unexpectedly  achiev- 
ed a  long  lost  purpose." 

All  this  was  very  unpronusing  in  a  dra- 
matic poet ;  and  again  an  ungrateful  age  re- 
fused to  be  delighted.  D*£raeli  does  the 
age  the  Justice,  however,  of  saying*  that  it  is 
"  full  of  poetry,  for  it  is  full  of  passion." 
Indeed,  the  common  cry  about  the  time  be- 
ing unpoetical,  is  only  the  cry  of  incapacity, 
and  forces  one  to  remember  Gibbon's  strange 
assertion,  that  the  age  of  history  was  past — 
an  assertion  uttered  on  the  eve  of  the  French 
Bevolution ! 

These  two  attempts  are,  we  believe,  the 
only  attempts  D*Israeli  has  made  to  win  for 
himself  a  name  among  our  poets ;  they  are 
evidences  of  that  want  of  self-knowledge, 
and  of  due  estimate  of  his  powers,  which 
meet  us  at  every  turn  in  his  career.  The 
man  who  could  so  easily  delude  himself  into 
the  idea  that  he  was  a  Homer  might  very 
easily  persuade  himself  he  was  a  Pencles,  or, 
at  the  least,  a  Canning.  And  as  he  thought 
to  reach  the  heights  of  Parnassus  at  one 
bound,  and  make  himself  immortal  without 
toil,  so  did  he  fancy  that  he  had  only  to  get 
a  seat  in  Parliament  to  sway  with  his  impas- 
sioned oratory  the  destinies  of  the  nation. 
He  had  always  hankered  after  political  dis- 
tinction. During  the  political  excitement  of 
the  reform  agitation,  he  was  wandering  over 
the  plains  oi  Troy,  watching  the  lightning 
playing  over  Ida,  standing  upon  Asia,  and 
gazing  upon  Europe,  and  being  looked  down 
upon  by  forty  centuries  from  the  heights  of 
the  Pyramids.    But  he  came  back  in  1832, 


prepared  to  astonish  Europe  as  a  poet  and 
a  statesman.  The  want  of  the  age  was  a 
Great  Man,  and  lo  I  from  the  Pyramids  came 
D'Israeli  the  Younger.  Historians  will  note 
with  surprise  that  his  return  did  not  percep- 
tibly affect  the  funds. 

Readers  would  not  read  the  '*  Revolution- 
ary Epick,"  constituents  would  not  elect  the 
great  statesman.  He  was  forced  to  bide  his 
time.  Novels,  pamphlets,  and  newspaper 
squabbles,  kept  him  before  the  public.  At 
laJst,  he  did  secure  a  seat.  Now,  assuredly, 
Europe  will  be  astonished ;  now,  if  ever,  the 
house  will  shake.  The  great  orator  has 
taken  his  seat.  The  tories  nave  their  Orlan- 
do ;  a  tottering  cause  has  its  Mirabeau.  He 
rose,  he  spoke,  and  the  house  c^  shake — ^but 
it  was  with  laughter.  The  failure  was  as 
signal  as  that  of  his  "Epick;"  and  from  a 
similar  cause.  The  utter  want  of  discrinun- 
ation,  which  prevented  his  seeing  the  mis- 
take he  committed  in  his  poetic  grandilo- 
quence, prevented  him  from  estimating 
aright  the  means  by  which  an  audience  could 
be  moved.  He  meant  to  be  eloquent,  and 
was  Indicrous ;  his  ornate  periods  only  made 
men  titter ;  instead  of  being  warned,  he  pro- 
ceeded in  the  same  strain,  until  the  laughter 
was  so  uproarious,  that,  breaking  through  aU 
the  courtesies  which  usually  surround  a 
maiden  speech,  it  forced  him  to  set  down  ut- 
tering an  energetic  prophecy,  that  the  time 
would  come  when  they  should  listen  to  him ! 
We  remember  one  passage  which  created 

freat  mirth  at  the  time :  he  was  alluding  to 
[r.  Hudson's  having  gone  to  Rome  to  bring 
back  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  that  simple  matter 
was  spoken  of  as  "  when  the  hurried  Hudson 
swept  into  the  chambers  of  the  Fo/tcoii." 
This  was  the  "  Revolutionary  Epick"  over 
again. 

He  has  fulfilled  his  prophecy,  however: 
they  have  listened  to  him,  and  now  they  list- 
en to  few  men  with  more  attention.  He  has 
learned  to  adapt  himself  to  the  tastes  and 
temper  of  the  house.  He  indulges  in  little 
of  that  Oriental  magnificence  of  style  which 
amused  them  before.  He  knows  his  powor 
lies  in  sarcasm,  and  he  is  sarcastic.  Homer 
has  broken  his  lyre,  and  changed  places  with 
Thersites.  People  yawn  or  sneer  when  he 
begins  to  unroll  the  panorama  of  his  politi- 
cal philosophy  ;  but  they  brighten  up  when 
they  see  by  the  twinkle  of  his  eye  that  he  is 
preparing  one  of  hid  'Hiits." 

D'Israeli  conceives  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
genius  ;  in  truth  he  is  only  the  prospectus  of 
a  aenius.  He  has  magnificent  plans,  but  he 
wntes  prefaces  instead  of  books.    All  the 
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promise  which  aUures  ia  a  prospectus  arrests 
attention  in  him ;  but  he  does  not  perform 
what  he  promises.  He  has  aspiration  bat  no 
inspiration ;  ambition,  but  no  creative  power. 
In  his  poems,  in  his  novels,  and  in  his  speech- 
es, you  see  that  he  means  something  great, 
but  has  not  the  force  to  originate  it.  If  epics 
eould  spring  up  out  of  the  mere  desire  to  im- 
bodj  the  spirit  of  the  time,  then  would  he 
be  the  ffreat  national  poet;  if  grandiloquence 
were  eloquence^  then  would  he  stir  the 
hearts  of  thousands  and  "  teach  wisdom  to 
monarchs  and  to  multitudes."  So  if  states- 
manship were  only  the  perception  of  the  in- 
capacity of  others,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
necessity  for  a  statesman  to  have  large  and 
distinct  views,  then  would  he  be  the  "  Com- 
ing Man"  whose  advent  he  proclaims.  But 
it  IS  not  so.  Prc»pectuses  will  not  do  the 
work  of  books,  l^ey  may  serve  to  gull  a 
list  of  subscribers  and  gain  a  fleeting  notori- 
ety ;  that  is  the  utmost  they  can  do.  They 
have  done  that  for  D'Israeli. 

We  before  remarked  that  his  position  in 
fiterature  was  analogous  to  his  position  in 
politics,  modified  by  the  enormous  differ- 
ence of  the  arena,  aini  his  combatants  in 
that  arena.  Now  in  literature  this  pros- 
pectUB  brilliancy  counts  for  really  very  httle ; 
accordingly  those  works  in  which  he  has 
trusted  to  his  intrinsic  value  have  been 
lamentable  failures.  No  one  would  accept 
his  '*  Revolutionary  Epick ;"  no  one  would 
act  his  "  Alarcos."  The  prose  run  mad  of 
"Alroy"  was  too  extravagant  even  for  the 
Minerva  press.  •  The  phOosophico-poetico- 
"  psychological  Romance"  of  "Contarini 
Flemine"  was  unendurable  to  men  and  boys. 
"Henrietta  Temple"  and  "Venetia"  could 
not  stand  even  beside  Mrs.  Gore  and  Mr. 
James.  We  all  saw  what  was  meant  in 
these  works;  but  we  also  saw  what  was 
done,  •'Vivian  Grey"  and  the  "Young 
Duke''  amused  by  their  portraits  of  public 
men,  and  by  a  certain  dashing  coxcombry 
and  vivacity.  "  Coningsby,"  "  Sybil,"  and 
*'  Tancred"  were  political  manifestoes  spiced 
with  personalities,  and  had  the  facile  success 
such  things  achieve.  But  if  you  look  into 
any  of  these  works  you  will  be  struck  with 
their  utter  worthlessness,  which  no  clever- 
ness of  the  author  can  disguise.  They  are 
adroitly  "  got  up"  for  effect ;  but  they  re- 
main prospectuses.  Examine  them,  and  you 
will  see  a  complete  absence  of  all  sterling 
excellence.  They  are  written  with  astonish- 
ing command  of  language,  and  yet  the  style 
is  ungrammatical,  inelegant,  maccurate.  In 
deacriptioiia  spkodid  words  are  made  to 


stand  for  distinct  pictures.  In  characteriza- 
tion the  mere  outside  is  presented :  insight 
into  character,  analysis  of  motives,  the  dy* 
nHmic  operation  of  passions,  are  not  to  be 
met  with.  The  development  of  a  plot  is  un* 
attempted.  Sketchy  chapters  changing 
from  disoussion  to  satire,  from  idle  dialogues 
to  grandiloquent  rhapsodies,  fill  up  the  three 
volumes  through  which  they  have  hurried 
the  reader. 

Whoever  is  at  all  conversant  with  our 
lighter  literature  will  understand  how,  with 
the  majority  of  readers,  this  prospectus 
prodigality  succeeds  for  a  time.  People  see 
a  sketch  of  social  life,  and  accept  it  as  true. 
They  see  the  author  means  to  be  eloquent 
and  witty,  and  they  take  the  will  lor  the 
deed.  They  see  he  means  to  be  profound 
and  sagacious,  and  they  believe  in  him. 
Who  stops  to  think  during  a  hand  gallop 
through  three  volumes  ?  It  all  looks  very 
brilliant,  and  very  solid.  Whether  it  be  gilt 
or  gold,  troubles  them  not.  It  is  only  read- 
ers of  another  class  who  see  through  the 
pretension. 

In  politics  is  it  otherwise  ?  Is  he  not  the 
prospectus  of  a  statesman  ?  He  sees  clearly 
enough  the  necessity  for  ideas,  and  pre- 
tends to  have  them,  though  ho  has  only  the 
idea  that  there  aught  to  be  ideas.  This  is 
something ;  nay,  in  opposition,  it  is  consider- 
able. Owing  to  the  state  of  political  know- 
ledge, any  man  who  only  seems  to  have  ideas 
has  power.  There  are  two  classes  of  poli- 
ticians. One  accepts  the  traditionary  policy 
handed  down  by  predecessors,  "the  wis- 
dom of  our  ancestors,"  or  the  policy  pain- 
fully shaped  out  by  the  irresistible  progress 
of  events.  These  are  men  without  political 
ideas,  working  upon  established  formulas. 
They  cannot,  even  in  theory,  construct  a 
policy  which  shall  in  any  way  embrace  the 
life  of  ^  nation ;  but  shroud  their  incapacity 
under  delusive  metaphors,  such  as — "The 
institutions  of  a  country  must  grow  ;"  as  if, 
because  a  man  must  grow,  his  career  must 
also  be  one,  not  of  intelligent  action,  but  of 
derived  vegetation.  The  aphorism  may  be 
set  aside  by  a  continuation  of  the  metaphor  ; 
if  they  must  grow,  they  must  also  decay, 
and  thus  the  "  wisdom  of  our  ancestors'' 
becomes  the  decrepitude  of  our  times ! 
These  men,  the  best  of  them,  seem  incapa- 
ble of  looking  beyond  the  step  they  are  to 
take  next.  Instead  of  viewing  political  life 
as  a  whole,  they  read  only  pages  of  history, 
and  propose  measures  in  place  of  compre- 
hensive schemes.  They  are  not  leaders,  but 
I  subalterns ';  the  captams»  not  the  generics  of 
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the  army.  Take,  as  a  striking  example,  our 
present  ruler,  and  our  present  terrible  prob- 
lem— Lord  John  Russell  and  Ireland.  The 
Whig  minister  over  and  over  again  declares 
that  Ireland  cannot  be  treated  by  any 
scheme,  but  only  by  measures  from  time  to 
time  applicable  to  the  occasion.  This  is  a  con- 
fession of  incapacity.  Specific  application 
is  the  philosophy  of  quacks  ;  general  treat- 
ment, the  practice  of  physicians.  Lord 
John  is  a  man  who  has  read  history,  written 
history,  and  lived  history ;  but  he  has  not 
understood  history.  He  can  pick  out  au- 
thorities and  precedents,  and  apply  them 
with  admirable  ingenuity,  but  with  what 
effect  ?  He  will  quote  a  passage  from  Burke 
to  settle  a  question  of  our  day,  not  discrim- 
inating between  eternal  principles  and  the 
transient  plans  and  incidents  of  an  ase. 
Burke  is  a  great  writer,  and  his  page  is  lu- 
minous ;  but  there  has  been  a  context 
added  to  it  since  the  French  Revolution, 
which  strangely  alters  its  significance.  Quote 
Burke  by  all  means ;  but  to  overlook  the 
context!     *     *     * 

There  is  another  class,  which  looks  upon 
history  as  the  life  of  a  nation,  which  regiurds 
polity  as  the  dynamics  of  national  progress- 
ion, which  takes  into  view  the  action  of  one 
nation  upon  another,  and  which,  inducting  the 
future,  attempts  to  construct  large  schemes 
that  are  national  in  their  scope,  and  his- 
toric in  their  basis.  This  class  is  small  in 
numbers — at  least,  in  the  House — ^and  D*Is- 
raeli  is  of  them.  But  here  also  he  is  only 
u  prospectus.  He  is  aware  of  the  necessity 
for  such  views,  but  has  himself  only  figments. 
Realities  are  reflected  in  a  mirage  to  him. 
If  ever  he  attempted  to  execute  his  prospec- 
tus, he  would  doubtless  make  a  failure  as 
egregious  as  the  *'  Revolutionary  Epick." 
Meanwhile,  he  has  this  much  of  strength — 
he  does  see  beyond  Bills.  His  prospectus 
is  not  humdrum.  As  an  antagonist  to  the 
humdrum  spirit,  he  is  decidedly  powerful ; 
but  we  have  no  desire  to  see  him  placed 
in  a  position  where  he  may  experiment. 
His  great  notion  of  reviving  a  paternal  aris- 
tocracy, with  a  cherished  peasantry  dancing 
round  Maypoles — this  \'oung-Englandism, 
about  which  so  much  discussion  and  pleas- 
antry arose,  to  be  forgotten  so  quicKly — 
was  pretty  enough  as  a  white-waistcoat 
philosophy  to  adorn  novels  and  historic 
fancies,  but  as  a  poUtical  idea  it  partook  of 
D 'Israeli's  besetting  sin,  the  fantastic.  It 
was  worse  than  an  anachronism.  It  over- 
looked, as  D 'Israeli  is  apt  to  overlook,  the 
influence  of  surroimding  conditions. 


He  reasons  with  his  imagination.  Thus 
also  in  his  interpretation  of  Venetian  polity, 
which  is  ingenious,  and  quite  in  the  spirit 
of  Venetian  history  and  its  most  character- 
istic statesmen,  even  back  to  Dandolo,  we 
see  the  same  oversight  of  determining  in- 
fluences. Content  with  grouping  and  classi- 
fying the  facts  of  history,  assigning  to  each 
group  or  class  its  function,  he  neglects  to  in- 
quire into  its  origin.  He  does  not  see  how 
the  strict  aristocracy  of  Venice  was  aided  by 
the  lackland  condition  of  its  nobles,  thie 
absence  of  primogeniture,  and  other  things 
which  repaid  the  proud  nobles  for  merging 
the  individual  in  the  class ;  a  condition  thi^ 
could  scarcely  exist  beyond  the  Langoons. 

Fanciful  or  sound,  he  has  larger  viewB 
of  statesmanship  than  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Commons,  and  this  gives  him  a  position 
of  superiority.  It  is  the  bitterest  sarcasm  on 
the  House  and  its  efficiency,  that  D 'Israeli 
should  have  succeeded  more  by  its  vicious- 
ness  than  by  his  own  powers.  For  no  one 
will  deny  that  he  owes  his  success  partly  to 
this  semblance  of  statesmanship,  but  princi- 
pallji  to  his  satirical  recklessness  and  pung- 
ency. He  has  always  been  attacking  some- 
body, but  Peel  was  the  antagonist  who  elevat- 
ed him.  He  began  by  a  tilt  against  the 
Whigs  in  general,  but  he  showed  more  animos 
than  power.  He  attacked  O'Connell,  but 
was  scornfully  told  by  the  arch-agitator  that 
he  was  descended  from  the  impenitent  thief 
who  died  upon  the  cross — an  elegance  of 
invective  in  which  O'Connell  alone  could 
indulge.  But  his  attack  on  Peel  was  so  timed 
as  to  raise  him  into  instant  importance. 

Let  us  glance  at  his  political  history. 
After  his  splendid  failure  as  an  orator,  he 
saw  that  the  House  was  not  to  be  swayed  by 
picturesque  sentences,  and  set  himself  to 
work  at  a  specific  object.  He  paid  great  at- 
tention to  foreign  affairs,  to  which  his  dispo- 
sition to  view  things  in  broad  masses  natur- 
ally inclined  him,  and  at  this  period  he  be- 
stowed great  pains  on  displaying  a  minute  ' 
knowledge  of  social  and  personal  matters 
abroad.  It  was  manifest  that  he  was  aiming 
at  a  diplomatic  appointment  of  some  sort.  It 
is  generally  understood  that  he  applied  to 
Peel  for  official  employment,  which  was  re- 
fused. Peel  was  not  the  man  to  tolerate 
what  he  probably  considered  as  the  aping 
emptiness  of  Dlsraeh ;  but  in  his  refusal  he 
turned  a  very  useful  ally  into  a  formidable, 
because  bitter  enemy.  It  is  but  right  to 
state  that  D 'Israeli  in  one  of  his  attacks,  as- 
serted that  he  had  never  made  any  applica- 
tion to  Peel  for  official  employment;  and 
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this  assertion  Peel  left  uncontradicted.  This 
would  seem  to  he  conclusive,  were  it  not 
known  that  Peel  can,  if  he  choose,  preserve 
unbroken  silence  against  any  amount  of 
temptation  or  exasperation ;  so  that  the  gen- 
eral impression  still  is  that  the  cause  of  the 
sudden  rupture  was  this  refusal.  But  what- 
ever the  motive,  the  attacks  upon  Peel  were 
exquisitely  relished  by  the  House,  and  those 
who  despised  the  assailant  cheered  him  on, 
for  some  of  them  disliked  the  mimster,  and 
all  enjoyed  seeing  him  baited.  There  is  an 
Ignoble  tendency  in  the  mass  of  men,  which 
causes  them  to  rejoice  at  every  degradation 
of  one  who  has  proved  himself  their  superi- 
or ;  and  whoever  panders  to  this  tendency 
is  sure  of  a  disgraceful  success.  Hence  the 
success  of  "  slashing"  articles.  The  "  Quarter- 
ly Review"  owed  its  prodigious  influence  to 
its  reckless  disregard  of  all  the  decencies  of 
honor  coupled  with  the  high  religious  and 
moral  tone  which  it  assumed.  In  the  great 
**  ]^by"  days,  it  was  a  moot  point  whether  a 
political  adversary  were  better  crushed  by 
the  accusation  of  atheistical  principles,  or  of 
having  pimples  on  his  face;  and  no  logic  seem- 
ed so  conclusive  as  that  which,  insinuating 
that  a  man  lived  unhappily  with  his  wife,  or 
that  a  woman  wore  a  wig,  proved  triumph- 
antly that  a  poem  must  be  worthless,  and 
that  an  argument  was  false.  This  evil  has 
happily  cured  itself.  We  have  revolted 
agamst  sueh  literature  as  worthy  only  of  the 
kennel.  Those  critics  are  shamed  into  silence. 
But  the  coarse,  ungenerous  feeling  which 
permitted  such  an  evil,  is  not  extinct.  We 
still  love  to  see  a  man  baited,  as  our  fore- 
fathers loved  to  bait  a  bear.  The  astonish- 
ing effect  of  D'Israeli's  attacks  on  Peel  sprang 
from  this  feeling.  Not  that  he  ever  out- 
raged the  sense  of  decency.  We  will  do  him 
the  jusUce  to  say  that  his  sarcasm  was  ex- 
quisitely polished  ;  there  was  no  virulence, 
no  coarseness,  no  BUlingsgate.  The  point  of 
his  sarcasm,  like  the  stmg  of  the  wasp,  was 
ne  ver  seen,  never  suspected,  till  the  writh- 
ings  of  the  victim  betrayed  its  presence. 

It  is  still  a  question  whether  this  quarrel 
has  not  been  unfortunate  for  both.  It  cer- 
tainly damaged  Peel ;  it  assuredly  damaged 
D'Israeli.  Had  Peel  been  less  supercilious, 
had  he  managed  himself  so  as  to  have  over- 
come his  personal  distaste  for  the  author  of 
"Coningsby,"  he  might  have  attached  a 
valuable  partisan.  Had  D*Israeli  been  to 
him  what  he  was  to  Lord  George  Bentinck, 
he  would  have  facilitated  and  adorned  with 
gayety  Peel's  course.  His  own  brilliant 
qualities  would  have  shone  with  increased 


splendor  attached  to  the  solidity  of  Peel » 
and  might  have  been  as  the  gilding  on  the 
long  enduring  walls  of  some  fine  cathedral, 
instead  of  being  thrown  away  upon  some 
?  transitory  pageant.  Tliis  is  one  view ;  but 
there  is  another.  Perhaps  the  quarrel  gave 
D 'Israeli  an  eminence  which  he  never  could 
otherwise  have  attained.  It  is  the  adventur- 
er's old  trick,  that  of  attacking  an  eminent 
man,  who  is  feared  and  hated  by  a  powerful 
body  ;  and  the  fact  that  D'Israeli's  position 
was  enormously  increased  by  his  assault  on 
Peel,  is  beyond  a  question. 

For  one  thing  it  threw  him  into  the  Pro- 
tectionist party,  which  he  had  never  heartily 
espoused  before.  Free  trade  became  an  en- 
tity when  Peel  adopted  it;  and  because 
Peel  adopted  it,  D'Israeli  attacked  it.  Left 
to  himself,  he  doubtless  would  have  taken 
the  enlightened  conservative  view  of  free 
trade.  But  he  had  to  reconcile  his  own 
tendencies  that  way  with  his  antagonism  to 
Peel ;  and  his  mode  of  doing  it  was  adroit. 
Free  trade,  he  said,  was  the  policy  of  the 
Tories  as  paternal  rulers  of  the  people— 
those  great  families  who  had  always  cared 
more  for  the  humble,  the  poor,  &c.  than 
Whigs  or  middle-class  liberals  ever  did. 
Peel  was  a  deserter  from  the  Tories  to  the 
hard-hearted  Liberals  of  Manchester — those 
cotton-lords  who  are  supercilious  without 
being  magnanimous.  Therefore  Peel  was 
not  the  man  who  had  the  right  to  decree 
free  trade.  He  was  doing  it  badly,  inoppor- 
tunely, and  ineflfectively  ;  and  therefore  his 
proposition  was  altogether  bad,  dishonest, 
unwarranted,  and  imtimely. 

The  Protectionists  are  a  compact  band 
brought  out  by  Peel's  free  trade  policy, 
which  they  refused  to  follow.  But,  though 
compact,  the  band  is  feeble.  For  what  do 
the  Rutlands,  Richmonds,  Buckinghams,  and 
their  followers  count?  Really  for  very 
little.  The  party  wants  men.  They  have 
Lord  Ashley,  but  he  has  more  honesty  than 
ability — and  George  Smyth,  who  has  more 
ability  than  honesty;  Augustus  Stafford, 
well  informed,  adioit,  witty,  but  deficient  in 
weight,  and  power  of  sustained  thought — a 
drawing-room  statesman  of  the  smartest  and 
most  agreeable  gentlemanly  kind — but  more 
brilliant  over  a  dessert  table  than  in  the 
house ;  Lord  George  Bentinck  is  gone ; 
Lord  Yarborough,  who  has  grown  feebler 
since  his  elevation  to  the  peerage ;  Herries, 
and  a  few  superannuated  officials,  Protection- 
ists by  habit ;  Stanley  alone  remains  to  be 
named — an  overrated  man,  but  a  man  of 
power.    In  such  a  party  Disraeli  really  is 
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a  man  of  mark  and  likelihood.  His  efiectiye 
powers  of  sarcasm,  his  statesmanlike  sense 
of  the  necessity  for  large  views  ;  his  histori- 
cal knowledge,  and  his  power  of  massing 
details,  give  him  a  strength  which,  though 
derivable  rather  from  the  weakness  of  his 
colleagues  than  from  any  positive  greatness 
of  his  own,  does  nevertheless  mark  him  out 
for  a  minister,  if  Stanley  should  come  in. 

Vivian  Grey  a  minister !  That  would  be 
a  sight  to  make  the  most  frivolous  ponder ; 
but  it  is  a  sight  which  we  may  not  improba- 
bly see.  Why  not  ?  Do  the  Jews  rule  the 
world  ?  Is  not  the  unmixed  Caucasian  race 
entitled  to  rule  it?  Sidonia  will  demon- 
strate to  you  that  the  Jews  are  the  greatest 
and  grandest  specimens  of  the  human  race, 
and,  by  prescriptive  right  divine,  must  and 
will  rule  it. 


^  Do  you  think  that  the  quiet,  humdrum  perse- 
cution of  a  decorous  representative  of  an  English 
university  can  crush  those  who  have  successively 
baffled  the  Pharoahs,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Rome, 
and  the  feudal  ages  ?  The  fact  is,  you  cannot 
destroy  a  pure  race  of  the  Caucasian  organiza- 
tion. It  is  a  physiological  fact — a  simple  law  of 
nature,  which  has  bamed  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
kings,  Roman  emperors,  ana  Christian  inquisi- 
tors. No  penal  laws,  no  physical  tortures,  can 
effect  that  a  superior  race  should  be  absorbed  in 
an  inferior,  or  be  destroyed  by  it.  The  mixed 
persecuting  races  disappear ;  the  pure  persecuted 
race  remains.  And  at  this  moment,  in  spite  of 
centuries,  of  tens  of  centuries,  of  degradation,  the 
Jewish  mind  exercises  a  vast  influence  on  the 
affairs  of  Europe.  I  speak  not  of  their  laws, 
which  you  still  obey ;  of  their  literature,  with 
which  your  minds  are  saturated ;  butof  the  living 
Hebrew  intellect. 

*•  You  never  observed  a  ffreat  mtellectual  move- 
ment in  Europe  in  which  the  Jews  do  not  greatly 
participate.  The  first  Jesuits  were  Jews;  that 
mysterious  Russian  diplomacy  which  so  alarms 
Western  Europe,  is  organized  and  principal! v 
carried  on  by  Jews ;  that  mighty  revolution  which 
is  at  this  moment  preparing  in  Germany,  and 
which  will  be,  in  fact,  a  second  and  greater  Re- 
formation, and  of  which  so  little  is  as  yet  known 
in  England,  is  entirely  developing  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Jews,  who  almost  monopolize  the  profes- 
sional choirs  of  Germany.  Neander,  tlie  founder 
of  spiritual  Christianity,  and  who  is  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  is 
a  Jew.  Benary,  equally  famous,  and  in  the  same 
university,  is  a  Jew.  Wehl,  the  Arabic  Profes- 
sor of  Heidelberg,  is  a  Jew.  Years  ago,  when  I 
was  in  Palestine,  1  met  a  German  Student  who 
was  accumulating  materials  for  the  history  of 
Christianity,  and  studying  the  genius  of  the 
place — a  modest  and  learned  man.  It  was  Wehl ; 
then  unknown,  since  become  the  first  Arabic 
scholar  of  the  day,  and  the  author  of  the  life  of 
Mahomet.    But  for  the  German  professors  of  this 


race,  their  name  is  Legion.    I  thing  there  are 
more  than  ten  in  Berlin  alone. 

"  I  told  you  just  now  that  I  was  going  op  to 
town  to-morrow,  because  I  always  made  it  a  role 
to  interpose  when  affairs  of  state  were  on  the 
carpet.  Otherwise,  I  never  interfere.  I  hear  of 
peace,  of  war  in  newspapers,  but  I  am  never 
alarmed,  except  when  I  am  informed  that  the  sov- 
ereigns want  treasure,  then  I  know  that  mon- 
archs  are  serious.  A  few  years  back  we  were 
applied  to  by  Russia.  Now,  there  has  been  do 
firiendship  between  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg 
and  my  family.  It  has  Dutch  connections  which 
have  generally  supplied  it,  and  our  representations 
in  favor  of  the  Polish  Hebrews,  a  numerous  race, 
but  the  most  suffering  and  degraded  of  all  the 
tribes,  have  not  been  very  agreeable  to  the  Czar. 
However,  circumstances  drew  to  an  approximsp 
tion  between  the  Romanoffs  and  the  oidonias. 
I  resolved  to  go  myself  to  St.  Petersbarg.  I  had, 
on  my  arrival,  an  interview  with  the  Russian 
Minister  of  Finance,  Count  Cancrin ;  I  beheld 
the  son  of  a  Lithuanian  Jew.  The  loan  was 
connected  with  the  affairs  of  Spain ;  I  resolved 
on  repairing  to  Spain  from  Russia.  I  traveled 
without  intermission.  I  had  an  audience  inuone- 
diately  on  my  arrival  with  the  Spanish  Minister, 
Senor  Mendizabel ;  I  beheld  one  like  myself,  the 
son  of  a  Nuevo  Christiano,  a  Jew  of  Arra^on.  In 
consequence  of  what  transpired  at  MadricC  I  went 
straight  to  Paris  to  consult  the  President  of  the 
French  Council ;  I  beheld  the  son  of  a  French 
Jew,  a  hero,  an  imperial  marshal,  and  very  pro- 
perly so,  for  who  should  be  military  heroes  if  not 
those  who  worship  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ? 

"  *  And  is  Soult  a  Hebrew  ?' 

'*  *  Yes,  and  others  of  the  French  marshals,  and 
the  most  famous;  Massena,  for  example;  his 
real  name  was  Manasseh,  but  to  my  anecdote. 
The  consequence  of  our  consultations  was,  that 
some  Northern  power  should  be  applied  to  in  a 
friendly  and  meditative  capacity.  We  fixed  on 
Prussia,  and  the  President  of  the  council  made 
an  application  to  the  Prussian  Minister,  who  at- 
tended a  few  davs  afler  our  conference.  Count 
Amim  entered  the  cabinet,  and  I  beheld  a  Prus- 
sian Jew.  So  you  see,  my  dear  Coningsby,  that 
the  world  is  governed  by  very  different  persona^ 
to  what  is  iomgined  by  those  who  are  not  behind 
the  scenes.' 

*' '  You  startle,  and  deeply  interest  me.* 

" '  You  must  study  physiolo^,  my  dear  child. 
Pure  races  of  Caucasus  may  oe  persecuted,  but 
they  cannot  be  despised,  except  by  the  brutal 
ignorance  of  some  mongrel  breed,  that  brandishes 
fagots  and  howls  extermination,  but  is  itself  ex- 
terminated without  persecution  by  that  irresisti- 
ble law  of  nature  which  is  fatal  to  curs.' 

'*  *  But  I  come  also  from  Caucasus,'  said  Con- 
ingsby. 

''*  Verily  ;  and  thank  your  Creator  for  such  a 
destiny :  and  your  race  is  sufficiently  pure.  You 
come  from  the  shores  of  the  NortKem  Sea,  land 
of  the  blue  eye,  and  the  golden  hair,  and  the  frank 
brow  ;  'tis  a  famous  bre^,  with  whom  we  Arabs 
have  contended  long  ;  from  whom  we  have  much 
suffered ;  but  these  Goths,  and  Saxons,  and  Nor- 
mans, were  donbtiess  great  men.*^ 
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«*  *  Bat  to  fiifoted  by  nature,  why  has  not  your  of  London,  as  they  thrill  into  raptarea  at  the  notes 

race  produced  great  poets,  great  orators,  great  of  a  Pasta  or  a  Grisi,  little  do  they  suspect  that 

^^"'       ,  ^                     .  .  they  are  offering  their  homage   to   the  sweet 

"•Favored  by  nature  and  by  nature's  God,  singers  of  Israel.^" 


singers 
we 


roduced  the  lyre  of  David ;  we  gave  you 

and  Ezekiel ;  they  are  our  Olynthians,  our  This  plaidoyer  in  favor  of  his  race,  and, 

PhUippics.    Favored  by  nature  we  still  remain ;  by  impUcation,  in  favor  of  his  own  preten- 

boC  in  exact  proportion  as  we  have  been  fevored  gions  to  be  minister,  has  excited  so  much 

SkTa^Si^^^  Uugh^,  not  on  account  of  its  shallowness 

courage  that  Rome  hw  never  equalled ;  deeds  of  ^  a^^^^eory  of  races,  as  of  its  amusing  per- 

divine  patriotism  that  Athens,  and  Sparta,  and  sonal  pretension.     Of  this  we  are  asanred, 

Omhage,  have  never  excelled ;  we  have  endured  ^^^^  i^  ^^^  Jewish  race  is  the  finest  in  the 

fifteen   hundred  years  of  supernatural  slavery,  world,  Vivian  Grey  is  a  poor  specimen  of 

daring  which,  every  device  th^t  can  degrade  or  his  race ;  and  if  Europe  is  to  be  governed  by 

deetroy  man  has  ^  ^«  <*efjiny  ^^^^  ^.^}V^^  Jews,  we  would  rather  see  another  specimen 

•ostained  and  Inmed.    The  Hebrew  child  has  «rki»oi.«iri«  v^^r^u^A      Vr.^  «uurv..»u  »/^  »;ii 

entered  adolescence  only  to  learn  that  he  was  the  S^^^^^'H^  .^"^^t?"^; .  ^""^  al^^^ough  we  will 

Pariah  of  that  ungrateful  Europe  that  owes  to  him  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^f  ^^^^  l^e  would  not  govern  ua 

the  best  part  of  its  laws,  a  fine  portion  of  its  lite-  ^^  ^}^^^  parish  principles  which  assume  that 

rature,  all  its  religion.    Great  poets  require  a  "  Bills "  are  the  things  needful,  we  confesa 

public ;  we  have  b^n  content  with  the  immortal  that  such  is  our  invincible  distrust  in  his  ea- 

melodies  that  we  sung  more  than  two  thousand  pacity  for  anything  like  serious,  sustained 

Tum  ago  bv  the  waters  of  Babylon,  and  wept,  thought,  that  we  would  rather  submit  to  the 

They  record  our  triumphs ;  they  solace  our  af-  .  experiment "  of  the  Socialiste  than  to  his. 

flicUon.    Great  orators  are  tlie  creatures  of  popu-  t>  ^ . ,     V^    ^          .  '^^"•"™  "t""  '^  ""• 

lar  assemblies ;  we  were  permitted  only  by  stealth  Besides  his  Caucasian  qualificaUon,  he  has 

to  meet  even  in  our  temples.    And  as  for  great  anotner,  and,  according  to  him,  indispensible 

writers,  the  catalogue  is  not  blank.     What  are  qualification — ^youth.     Plato,  somewhere  in 

all  the  schoolmen,  Aquinas  himself,  to  Maimo-  the  **  Republic,"   says  that  great  works  are 

nides  ?  and  as  for  modem  philosophy,  all  springs  only  accomplished  in  youth  :  v^wv  ds  ^ayrsg 

^i  S'^l°fif*''  .  .  J  ..  .  .  0^  fAfiyaXoi  xoLi  oJ  ^oXXoi  *6voi ;  but  he  did  not 
«*  But  the  passionate  a^^^  write  his  "Republic"  or  his  "Laws''  in 
IB  the  nearest  link  to  divinity,  and  which  no  hu-  vi  ,  **^r^""^  "*  "^  ^  ,  , 
man  tyranny  can  destroy,  though  it  can  divert  it ;  y^^\^'  ®"^  Sophocles  was  ninety  when  he 
that  should  have  stirred  the  hearts  of  nations  by  produced  the  master-piece  of  Atheman  tra- 
its inspired  sympathy,  or  governed  senates  by  its  gedy.  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of 
homing  eloquence,  has  found  a  medium  for  its  truth  in  what  D'lsraeli  says  : 
expression,  to  which,  in  spite  of  your  prejudices 

and  your  evil  passions,  you  have  been  obliged  to  ^  *  Nay,'  said  the  stranger ;  *  for  life  in  general 

bow.    The  ear,  the  voice,  the  fancy  teeming  with  there  is  but  one  decree.    Youth  is  a  blunder ; 

combinations,  the  imagination  fervent  with  pic-  manhood  a  struggle  ;  old  age  a  regret.    Do  not 

tore  and  emotion,  that  came  from  Caucasus,  and  suppose,'   he  added,  smiling,  *  that  I  hold  that 

which  we  have  preserved  unpolluted,  have  en-  youth  is  genius;  all  that  I  say  is,  that  genius, 

dowed  us  with  almost  the  exclusive  privilege  of  when  youn^,  is  divine.     Why  the  greatest  cap- 

mosic ;  that  science  of  luirmonious  sounds  which  tains  of  ancient  and  modem  times  both  conquered 

the  ancients  recognized  as  most  divine,  and  dei-  Italy  at  five-and-twenty  !    Youth,  extreme  youth, 

fied  in  the  person  of  their  most  beautiful  creation,  overthrew  the  Persian  empire.     Don  John  *of 

I  speak  not  of  the  past,  though,  were  I  to  enter  Austria  won  Lepanto  at  twenty-five — the  greatest 

into  the  history  of  the  lords  of  melody,  you  would  battle  of  modern  times  ;  had  it  not  been  for  the 

find  it  the  annals  of  Hebrew  genius.    But  at  this  jealousy  of  Philip,  the  next  year  he  would  have 

moment  even,  musical  Europe  is  ours.    There  is  been  Emperor  of  Mauritania.    Gaston  de  Foix 

not  a  company  of  singers,  not  an  orchestra  in  a  was  only  twenty-two  when  he  stood  a  victor  om 

single    capital,  that   is  not  crowded  with  our  the  plain  of  Ravenna.    Every  one  remembers 

cbikiren,  under  the  feigned  names  which  they  Cona^  and  Rocroy  at  the  same  age.    Gustavus 

adopt  to  conciliate  the  dark  aversion  which  your  Adolphus  died  at  thirty-eight.     Look  at  his  cap- 

Siterity  will  some  day  disclaim  with  shame  and  tains ;  that  wonderful  Duke  of  Weimar  ;   only 

gust    Almost  every  great  composer,  skilled  thirty-six  when  he  died.    Banier  himself,  after  all 

musician,  almost  every  voice  that  ravishes  you  his  miracles,  died  at  forty-five.     Cortes  was  little 

with  its  transporting  strains,  spring  from  our  more  than  thirty  when  he  gazed  upon  the  golden 

tribes.    The  catalogue  is  too  vast  to  enumerate ;  cupolas  of  Mexico.    When  Maurice  of  Saxony 

too  illustrious  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  second-  died  at  thirty-two,  all  Europe  acknowledged  the 

ary  names,  however  eminent.    Enough  for  us  loss  of  the  greatest  captain  and  the  profoundest 

that  the  three  ^reat  creative  minds  to  whose  ex-  statesman  of  the  age.     Then  there  is  Nelson, 

quisite   inventions   all  nations  at  this  moment  Clive — ^but  these  are  warriors,  and  perhaps  you 

yield ;  Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  Mendelssohn,  are  ot  may  think  there  are  greater.things  than  war — I 

Hebrew  race ;  and  little  do  your  men  of  fashion,  do  not:  I  worship  the  Lord  of  Hosts.     But  take 

your  '  moacadina '  of  Paria,  and  your,  dandiea  the  moet  illustrious  achievements  of  civil  pro* 
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dence.    Innocent  III.,  the  greateit  of  the  popes- 

wu  [he  despot  or  ChnEteiidom  at  thirty-Beven, 
John  dc  Medici  was  a  cardinal  at  dfteeo,  and 
Gaiccianlini  leDs  ub,  baffled  with  hia  Hta.tecraf[ 
Ferdinand  oFArragon  himself.  He  wbb  pope,  as 
Leo  X.,at  thitty-eeveD.  Lutlier  robbed  wen  him 
of  hi»  richest  province  at  tliirty-five.  Take  Igna- 
tiui  Lo)-ola  and  John  Wesley,  they  worked  with 
yonng  briiiDa.  Ignatius  was  only  thirty  when  he 
made  his  pilgrimagi?, .and  wrote  the  'Spirilnal 
Exercises.'  Pascal  wrote  a  great,  work  at  six- 
teen, the  grenteat  of  Frenchmen,  and  died  at 
thirty-seven !' 

"  Ah  !  tliBl  fatal  thirty-seven,  which  reoiinds 
me  of  Bvron,  greater  even  as  a  man  than  a 
writer.  Was  it  experience  that  guided  the  pencil 
of  Raphael  when  he  painted  the  palaces  of  Rome  ! 
He  died,  too  at  thirty-seven.  Richelieu  was  se- 
cretary of  stale  at  thirty-oue.  Well,  then,  there 
are  Bolintrbroke  and  Piit,  both  ministers  before 
other  men  leave  off  cricket.  Grotias  was  in 
great  practice  at  seventeen,  and  attorney -geoera I 
at  twenty-four.  And  Acquaviva^Acquaviva  was 
^neral  of  the  Jesuiu,  ruled  every  cabinet  in 
Europe,  and  colonized  America,  before  he  wag 
thirty-sevea.  What  a  career!  exclaimed  the 
Btnncrer,  rising  from  his  chair,  and  walking  up 
and  down  the  room ;  'the  secret  sway  of  Europe! 
That  was  indeed  a  position  7  But  it  is  needless 
to  mnltiply  instances.  The  history  of  heroes  is 
the  history  of  youth.'" 

Youth  is  then  a  great  qualiGcatioa  for  a 
poliUcal  leader.  True,  "  Vivian  Grey  "  is 
no  longer  at  that  divine  period  ;  but  if  not 
vouthfui  himself  he  has  youthful  foUowere — 
he  leads  the  New  Generation!  Besides, 
Genius  is  always  young.  Let  the  "old 
fogies"  sneer  at  me,  and  call  me  an  adven- 
turer if  they  will ;  I  nm  of  an  unmixed  race, 
I  am  a  genius,  I  am  the  leader  of  youthful 
ardent  spirits  who  believe  me  to  be  a  pro- 
found and  ima^native  (oh !  above  all  imagin- 
ative !)  statesman;  I  will  show  the  hum- 
drums that  it  is  not  Reason  hut  ImagiaaUon 
which  rules  the  world  I 

We  have  been  speaking  biUierto  in  gene- 
ral terms  because  it  is  rather  embarrassing 
U>  descend  to  particulars  in  a  case  where  the 
particulars  do  not  in  any  nay  seem  to  bear 
out  the  general  result.  Notoriety  has  been 
gained — a  position  has  been  gained.  The 
general  causes  of  this  are  not  recondite ;  but 
if  you  look  closely  to  examine  the  basis  of 
success  you  are  astonished  at  its  apparent 
discrepancy.  If  there  is  one  quality  which 
erery  one  would  at  once  award  D'Isracli,  it 
is,  perhaps,  wit ;  yet  we  defy  the  most  ardent 
admirers  to  bring  good  specimens.  In  his 
writings  and  in  Bis  speecties  there  is  great 
Tivacitj,  occo^onal  felicity  of  expression,  and 
Bome  happy  illustmlions ;  but  wit  there  is 
scarcely  any.     lu  the  house  it  is  notorious 
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that  his  "  hitfl"  produce  an  effect  which  no 

one  who  reads  the  speeches  can  form  an 
idea  of;  and  this  becauEe  there  is  more 
manner  than  wit.  The  wittiest  thing,  to  our 
apprehension,  he  ever  uttered,  was  his  apeak- 
ing  of  the  "  American  langaage."  His  fa- 
mous joke  about  Peel  having  caught  the 
Whigs  bathing,  and  stolen  their  clothes,  is 
really  a  very  feeble  effort ;  though  it  amused 
the  house  more  perhaps  than  a  better  joke 
would  have  amused  it.  From  his  foi^otten 
pamphlet,  "  The  Crisis  Examined,"  we  ex- 
tract an  illustration  which  created  great 
mirth  at  the  time,  and  is  really  humoroua : 

"  The  truth  is,  that  this  famoas  reform  minis- 
try, this  great  '  united '  cabinet  had  generated 
into  a  grotesque  and  Hudibraatic  faction,  the  very 
lees  of  ministerial  eustence,  the  oSkl  of  official 
life.  They  were  a  ragged  regiment  compared 
with  which  Falstaff's  crew  was  a  band  of  regu- 
lars. The  king  would  not  march  with  them 
through  Coventry— that  was  flat.  The  reform 
ministry,  indeed !  Why  scarcely  an  orisioal 
member  of  that  celebrated  cabinet  remained.  I 
dare  say  now  some  of  you  have  beard  of  Mr.  Da- 
crow,  that  celebrated  gentleman  who  rides  npm 
six  horses.  What  a  prodigious  achievement ! 
It  seems  impossible,  but  you  have  confidence  in 
Dncrow !  Yon  fly  lo  wilnesa  it.  Unfortunaldy 
one  of  the  horses  is  ill,  and  a  donkey  is  substi- 
tuted in  its  place.  But  Ducrow  is  still  admirable ; 
there  he  is,  bounding  along  in  spangled  jacket 
and  cork  slippers.  The  whole  town  is  mad  to 
sec  Ducrow  riding  at  the  same  time  on  six  horses. 
But  now  two  more  of  the  steeds  are  seized  with 
the  staggers,  and  lo '.  three  jackasses  in  ibeir 
stead !  Still  Ducrow  persists,  and  still  announces 
to  the  public  that  he  will  ride  round  hia  circus 
eveiT  night  on  six  horses.  At  last  all  the  horses 
are  knocked  up,  and  now  there  are  half  a  doien 
donkeys,  while  Mr.  &terryman,  who  like  the 
Chancellor  (Brougham,)  was  once  the  very  life 
of  the  ring,  now  lies  in  despairing  length  in  the 
middle  of  the  stage  with  his  jokes  exhausted  and 
his  bottle  empty." 

As  to  hia  literary  pretensiouB  we  have  be- 
fore intimated  that  we  think  them  frivolous. 
He  has  a  certain  artistic  tendency,  which 
makes  him  give  to  everything  he  handles 
whether  literary  or  political,  asymmetry  and 
artistic  effect ;  but  he  has  none  of  the  deeper 
qualities  of  an  artist.  We  express  his  defi- 
ciency in  one  phrase  when  we  say  that  his 
eloquence  b  grandiloquence.  He  does  not 
work  from  inumrda,  but  contents  himself  with 
externals ;  and  as  splendid  words  are  the  ex- 
ternals of  eloquence,  they  suffice  him.  This 
gives  a  disagreeable  hollowuesa  Lo  all  his 
serious  and  more  particularly  to  hb  impas- 
sioned passages ;  and  it  not  unfrequenlly  leads 
him  into  bathos.  Of  this  bathos  the  reader 
may  see  samples  in  the  pasBsges  previooalf 
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d  from  his  two  prefaces.  We  have 
opened  "Coningsbj/'  and  this  strikes 
ye: 

t  school,  friendship  is  a  passion.  //  entran- 
e  beifig ;  it  tears  the  soul.  All  loves  of 
Ife  can  never  bring  its  rapture,  or  its  wretch- 
\ ;  no  bliss  so  absorbing,  no  pangs  ofjeal- 
r  despair  so  crushing  so  keen !  What  ten- 
■  anci  what  devotion ;  what  illimitable  con- 
s;  infinite  revelations  cf  inmost  thoughts; 
xartatic  present  and  romantic  fatare ;  what 
Mtrangements  and  what  melting  reconcilia- 
what  scenes  of  wild  recrimination,  agitat- 
izplanations,  passionate  correspondence ; 
naane  sensitiveness  and  what  frantic  sensibU' 
hai  earthquakes  of  the  heart  and  whirlwinds 
Bold  are  confined  in  that  simple  phrase — a 
4x>y's  friendship!" 

38  the  Minerva  press  groan  under  the 
t  of  trash  more  intolerable  than  these 
hquakes  of  the  heart  and  whirlwifads 
soul  V*  Is  this  the  sort  of  language 
we  are  to  hear  from  a  minister,  the 
B  reflections  which  are  to  adorn  a 
*    The  man  who  could  write  such  sen- 


tences, not  staggering  under  two  bottles  o^ 
champagne,  must  be  pronounced  either  dead 
to  all  sense  of  the  true  meaning  of  words,  or 
reckless  and  shameless  in  his  use  of  them ; 
either  he  has  no  just  sense  of  expression,  or 
he  thinks  that  any  fine  words  will  serve  his 
turn  if  thej  gull  the  indolent  reader.  Nor 
is  this  by  any  means  an  exceptional  passage. 
Hb  writings  abound  with  similar  instances 
of  tawdry  falsehood.  They  are  thrown  in 
probably  out  of  that  love  of  ornament,  which 
IS  characteristic  of  his  race ;  they  are  the 
mosaic  chains  and  rings  with  which  the 
young  "gentlemen  of  the  Hebrew  persua- 
sion" adorn  their  persons,  to  give  ^faux  air 
de  gentilhomme  to  that  which  no  adornment 
can  disguise.  We  may  seem  to  insist  upon 
a  trifle  in  thus  insisting  on  such  false  elo- 
quence ;  but  trifles  like  these  reveal  a  trivial 
mind,  and  when  characteristic  of  a  serious 
defect  should  not  escape  criticism.  It  shows 
that  his  eloquence  like  his  imagination,  like 
his  poetry,  liae  his  philosophy,  like  his  states- 
manship, is  the  Prospectus  not  the  Work ! 


■♦♦- 
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PRAYER. 


Is  thipe  heart  by  the  world,  or  its  sorrows,  oppressed 
And  despair  in  dark  chaiacters  8tamp*d  on  thy  brow  t 

Has  the  future  no  hope  for  thy  suffering  breast, 
On  thy  dreary  and  dark  way  no  light  to  bestow  t 

Then  prayer  is  the  balm  that  will  sooth  every  sorrow, 
Ana  hurl  firom  his  hold  the  dark  demon  despair ; 

It  will  cheer  to-d^s  grief  with  the  hope  of  to-morrow. 
And  a  lovelier  &nn  bid  this  wilderness  wear. 

Faithless  is  he,  the  dear  friend  once  so  cherished. 
The  bosom  wherein  all  thine  own  had  confided. 

What  though  the  young  hope  of  life's  morning  has  perish'd 
And  its  promising  b^m  mto  darkness  subsided  t 

Yet,  mourner,  forsaken  and  friendless,  in  prayer 
Bodied  forth,  let  thy  sorrows  to  heaven  ascend ; 

Thou  shalt  find  an  unspeakable  recompense  there. 
And  a  good  and  unchangeable  God  for  thy  friend  I 
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In  the  "  Westminster  Reyiew"  for  Octo- 
ber, 1818,  we  addnced  a  few  of  the  more 
etiiking  examples  of  losect  eoonomj,  by  way 
of  illustraling  the  claims  to  attention  pos- 
sessed by  the  members  of  an  exceedingly 
interesting  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  nature; 
in  the  present  paper  we  hope  to  show  that 
the  vegetable  world  is  in  no  respect  inferior 
to  the  animal,  in  the  amount  of  pleasure  it  is 
capable  of  yieldbg  to  the  enlightened  inves- 
tigator of  the  cunous  phenomena  connected 
with  the  increase,  difitribntion,  and  general 
habits  of  the  organisma  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. 

In  one  respect,  indeed,  plants  possess  a 
decided  advantage  over  insects.  Most  per- 
sons have  certain  insect  anUpathies  which 
it  is  all  but  impossible  to  eradicate.  We, 
ourselves,  must  confess  to  a  slight — a  very 
slight— dislike  of  spiders ;  and  among  "  the 
green  myriads  of  the  peopled  grass  there 
are  few,  whether  creeping  or  nying,  which 
are  not  to  many  individuals  the  objects  of  an 
unconquerable  aversion.  With  plants,  how- 
ever, the  case  is  widely  different;  they  are 
almost  universal  favorites.  The  lady  who 
would  shriek  in  unfeigned  terror  at  the  unex- 
pected appearance  of  a  spider  or  an  earwig, 
IS  sure  to  have  certain  floral  pets,  which  she 
will  cherish  and  tend  with  the  fondest  solici- 
tude ;  the  keen  man  of  business,  perpetually 
oscillating  between  bis  countiy-house  and 
counting-house,  with  scarcely  a  thought  for 
anything  beyond  stocks  and  per-centages, 
may  be  seen  entering  town  in  the  outtiung, 
wiui  a  flower,  culled  perchance  from  his  own 
well-stored  conservatory,  jauntily  worn  in 
bis  button-bole;    while  the  more  humble 


member  of  the  trading  community,  whose 
possession  of  the  luxuiy  of  a  garden  is  far- 
Udden  by  bis  position  In  life,  ia  fain  to  be 
content  with  the  purchase  of  a  blossom  from 
the  basket  of  some  itinerant  flower-vendor. 
Moreover,  the  various  devices  resorted  to  by 
numerous  dwellers  in  "  the  stifling  bosom  of 
the  town,"  those  who 

"  Never  pass  their  brick-wall  bounds, 
To  ranse  the  fields,  and  treat  their  lunge  with 

in  order  that  they  may  gratify  what  Cowper 
styles  "  the  burning  instinct,"  are  only  so  many 
proofs  that  the  love  of  flowers  is  an  inherent 
feeling,  equally  gratified  by  the  "creeping 
herbs, '  dragging  on  a  bare  existence  in  the 
crazy  box,  the  fragmentary  pitcher,  or  the 
spoutless  teapot,  which  forms  the  window- 
garden  of  the  humble  votary  of  Flora,  and 
By  the  "  buds  and  blossoms  of  a  tbousand 
hues,"  collected  from  all  climes,  and  grow* 
mg  in  all  their  native  luxuriance,  within  the 
protecting  walls  of  the  well-regulated  con. 
servatory  appended  to  the  aristocraUc  man- 
sion. 

In  bis  pleasant  book  "The  Town,"  Leigh 
Hunt  bas  an  appowte  passage,  quite  confinoa- 
tory  of  the  above  remaiks,  upon  a  Londoner's 
love  of  flowera.    He  says, 

"  A  tree,  or  even  a  flower,  put  in  a  window  in 
the  streets  of  a  great  cliy  (and  the  LondcMi  citi- 
zena,  to  their  credit,  are  fond  of  flowers),  affects 
the  eye  somolhinK  in  the  same  way  is  the  band- 
organs,  which  bnng  nnexpected  music  to  the  ear. 

I  They  refresh  the  common-ptacea  of  life,  shed  a 
hamumy  throogh  the  boey  discord,  and  appeal  to 

I  those  Qnt  sources  of  emotion,  which  are  asMci- 
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atod  with  the  nroetnbnuioe  of  all  that  \a  pang 
tDd  iDDOceDt  They  teem  alto  to  present  to  as  a 
poition  of  the  tranqiiilHty  we  think  we  are  labor- 
iDf  for,  and  the  deeire  of  which  is  felt  m  an  ear- 
neat  Ihat  we  shall  realize  it  aomewhere,  either  in 
^e  world  or  in  the  next.  Above  all,  &ej  render 
01  more  cheerfal  far  the  performance  of  preeent 
duties  ;  and  the  smallest  aeed  of  this  kind,  dropp- 
ed into  tlie  heart  of  man,  is  worth  more,  aiiil  may 
larminate  in  better  fruit,  than  anybody  bat  a  great 
poet  coald  telt  ns."— The  Toum,  i.  28. 

Although,  in  regard  to  Bpecies  aad  iodiTi- 
duala,  pmts  are  outnumbered  hj  insects, 
jet  do  they  by  no  means  yield  the  palm  in 
regard  to  the  number  and  variety  of  interesL- 
ing  particulata  connected  with  their  mode  of 
life,  their  choice  of  locality,  their  power  of 
adaptation  to  external  circumBtances.  All 
these  are  overlooked  by  the  man  of  whom 
Wordsworth  says, 

"Tht  primroae  by  the  nver's  brim, 
A  yellow  piimroee  is  to  hiio. 
And  it  ia  nothing  more ;" 

bat  how  much  more  tJian  a  yellow  primrose 
is  that  fair  herald  of  spring  to  the  scientific 
botanist — to  him  who  deliglita  to  trace  the 
progress  of  each  herb  and  flower,  from  the 
earliest  indication  of  the  notion  of  the  vital 
principle  up  to  the  full  development  of  the 
Testable  form  and  atractore,  in  all  their 
beauty  and  perfection  I  Such  a  one  will  re- 
eognize  m  the  "yellow  primrose"  a  wonder- 
ftuappaiatus  of  celts,  and  fibres,  and  vessels, 
each  occupying  its  appropriate  position,  each 
performing  its  appointed  duty,  and  all  har- 
monionsl^  contribaUng  to  the  well-being  of 
the  individnal  plant,  and  the  perpetuation  ot 
the  species.  And  from  the  primrose,  his 
mental  vision  will  range  through  the  wide 
circle  of  vegetable  Hfe — from  the  "green 
maode  on  the  standing  pool,"  to  the  lofty 
denisens  of  the  troincalforest — and  will  con- 
nect the  lowly  flower  "  upon  the  river's  brim" 
with  the  almost  infinitely  varied  forms  and 
conditions  of  vegetation  so  eloquently  di 
scribed  in  the  following  extract  from  Liadtey's 
great  work,  the  "  Vegetable  Kingdom :" 

"  Wherever  the  eye  is  directed,  it  encounters 
an  ioGnite  multitude  of  the  moat  disiiimilar  fonna 
of  vegetation.  Some  are  cast  ashore  by  the  ocean 
io  tlie  form  of  leathery  Etnpa  or  thongs,  or  are 
collected  into  pelagic  meadows  of  vast  extent ; 
otbera  ciawl  over  mines,  and  illuminate  them  with 
[Jiospborescent  gleams.  Rivera  and  tranquil  wa- 
leia  teem  with  greeo  filaments  ;  mod  tbrowa  up 
lis  gelatinous  acorn  ;  the  htuuan  lunga,  ulcers,  auj 
•onles  of  all  soita,  bring  forth  a  living  tsood  ;  tim- 
ber cnunbles  to  dust  Mneath  inakUooa  spawn  ; 
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com-cropa  change  to  fetid  soot ;  all  matter  In  de" 
My  U  Been  to  laem  with  mouldy  life ;  and  those 
filaments,  that  scam-fared  spawn  and  mould,  alike 
itchnowledge  a  vegetable  origin.  The  bark  of 
incient  trees  is  carpeted  with  velvet,  their  brancbea 
lire  hang  with  a  grey-beard  tapestiy,  and  micros- 
copical scales  overspread  their  leaves ;  the  face  of 
racka  ia  stained  with  ancient  colon,  coeval  with 
their  own  exposare  to  air ;  and  those,  too,  are  citi- 
lena  of  the  great  world  of  plants.  Healha  and 
moors  wave  with  a  tou^  and  wiry  herbage ; 
ineadowa  are  clothed  with  an  emendd  mantle, 
idst  which  spring  flowers  of  all  bueaand  forma; 


iVBve  the  arms  of  the  ancient  forest,  and  these, 
loo,  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Flora.  Their 
individoal  forma,  too,  change  at  every  step.  With 
every  altered  condition  and  eircnmstance  new 
plants  start  up.  The  monntain  side  has  its  own 
races  of  vegetable  inhabitants,  and  the  valleys 
have  theirs;  the  tribes  of  the  sand,  the  granite, 
and  the  limeetone,  are  all  difibrent;  and  tbe  ann 
dnea  not  shine  upon  two  degrees  on  the  sarface 
of  this  globe,  the  vegetation  of  which  is  identical: 
for  every  latitude  has  a  Flora  of  its  own.  In 
short,  the  forms  of  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  islanda 
and  peninsnlaa,  hills,  valleys,  plains  and  moun- 
tains, am  not  ao  diveraified  as  that  of  the  vegeta* 
tion  which  adorns  them." — Vegtiable  Kingdom, 
Introduction,  p.  xxi. 

It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  the  con- 
stitutional peculiarities  of  plants  must  be  in- 
finitely varied  m  order  that  they  may  both 
exist  and  Qourisb  imder  circumstances  so  op- 
posed, and  in  localities  so  numerous  as  those 
described  in  the  foregoing  extract ;  and  snob, 
in  fact,  is  the  case.  But  the  vegeUble  king- 
dom, in  an  equal  degree  with  the  other 
"  works  of  an  Almighty  hand,"  affords  un- 
numbered proofs  that  throughout  creation 
the  grandest  and  most  complicated  «nds  are 
attained  by  the  employment  of  the  simplest 
means.  In  a  recently  published  and  very 
able  translation  of  Schleiden's  latest  work  oa 
botany,*  this  is  especially  shown  in  an  elo- 
quent passage  which  we  cannot  forUear  qui>- 
ting.  The  boasted  works  of  man,  even  when 
he  IS  aided  by  all  the  means  and  appliances 
placed  at  his  disposal  by  science,  are  com- 
paratively trifling  in  proportion  to  the  exer- 
tions required  for  their  completion ;  not  so 
the  works  of  Nature.  And  Schleiden,  after 
adverting  to  this  incooustency,  thus  contin- 


"  Nature  ofibrs  a  direct  conttasi  to  this.  Ae- 
castoDied,  from  onr  youth  apwan),  to  aee  ber 
works  outspread  before  us  in  etemallv  renewing 
riches,  we  commonly  pass  them  coldly  by.    Hie 
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contemplative  mind  It  attracted  by  ber,  and  be^iu 
to  divine,  wiih  a  kind  of  softened  terror,  the  my»- 
teriouB  powers  in  action  round  us.  With  what 
H'ondrouB  meann,  we  think,  mtiat  not  this  great 
artist  be  provided '.  What  wondrous  chains  of 
powera.yct  nnlniown,  mast  there  not  lie  hidden  in 
ner  boaoro  !  Science  aceks  tlie  aolution  of  (hie 
enigma,  and  in  trembling  aeenmes  its  tasli,  fearful 
lest,  perhape,  human  intelligence  be  uneqnal  to 
comprehend  and  grasp  a  complexity  so  marvel- 
lously interwoven ;  and  the  fatther  we  penetrate, 
tbe  greater  waxes  our  amazement.  Every  step 
brings  us  to  a  simple  solution  of  an  entangled 
question ;  every  compound  [dienomenoD  directs 
US  back  to  simple  causes  and  forces ;  and  our 
astonishment  becomes  at  last  converted  into  de- 
roal  adoration,  when  we  behold  with  what  small 
means  Nature  attains  the  most  stupendous  results. 
By  the  simple  relation,  that  bodies  in  motion  have 
a  mntoal  allraetion,  Nature  arches  over  us  the 
whole  starry  heavens,  and  prescribes  to  the  sun 
and  its  planets  their  undeviating  courses.  But 
we  need  not  ascend  to  the  stars  to  recognize  bow 
little  Nature  reqaires  to  the  unfolding  of  won> 
tiers. 

"  Let  us  tartr  a  moment  with  tbe  vegetable 
world.  From  the  slender  palm,  waving  its  ele- 
gant crown  in  the  refreshing  breezes,  high  aloft 
over  the  hot  vapors  of  the  Brazilian  forests,  to  the 
delicate  moss,  barely  an  Inch  in  length,  which 
clothes  our  damp  grottoes  with  its  phosphorescent 
verdure  ;  from  the  splendid  flower  of  Victorla- 
regina,  with  its  rosy  leaves  cradled  in  the  silent 
floods  of  tbe  lakes  of  Guiana,  to  the  inconspicu- 
ous yellow  blossom  of  the  duck-weed  on  our  own 
pondii — what  a  wonderful  play  of  fashioning,  what 
wealth  of  forms ! 

"  From  tbe  six  thousand  years'  old  Baobab,  on 
the  shores  of  Seneiral,  the  seeds  of  which,  per- 
haps, vegetated  before  the  foot  of  man  trod  ibe 
earn,*  to  the  fnngus,  to  which  the  fertilizing 


leof  the  Baobabs  (Adamania  digttata) 
gal.  BTDM.  from  a  mieundaratood  pasuge  in  Adsn- 
aoo't  '  Voyage."  Bolanlsta  know  Uiat  in  temperate 
climates,  where  the  seasons  are  di^ctly  marked, 
a  new  zone  of  wood  is  every  year  added  Ui  the 
stem  of  exogenous  treee,  tacit  as  oaks,  elms,  and 
other  forest  trees.  Now,  in  order  to  ascertain  Hie 
age  of  such  trees,  nothing  more  is  required  tti^"  to 
count  tbe  niunber  of  sonea  or  annoal  layers  of  wood, 
exhibited  in  a  transverse  section  of  the  stem  near 
the  ground.  In  temperate  dimes  leaves  are  ched 
every  year,  and  a  zone  of  wood  is  deposited  no 
oftener ;  but  in  tropical  regions,  many  trees,  includ- 
ing the  Baobab,  have  two,  three,  or  more  succevioDi 
of  leaves  in  a  year,  fnaa  each  of  which  would  a 
soue  of  wood  be  deposited :  such  trees,  are  in  fact, 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  evergreens.  So  t^tif  in  a 
a  transverse  sectjco  of  tbe  stem  of  sudi  a  tree  we 
find,  say  three  hundred  annular  layers  of  wood,  we 
are  not  to  infer  that  the  tree  is  three  hundred  years 
old,  as  it  would  really  be  in  temperate  climes  i  but, 
taUng  for  the  basis  of  our  calculatJon  the  depod- 
tioD  <J  three  auch  layers  annually,  we  get  one  bon- 
dred  years  as  the  age  of  the  tree.  That  tbe  Baobab 
trees  of  Sencgkl  are  truly  of  great  antiquity  there 
MD  ba  no  qaeatioD ;  but  we  need  not,  en  &Im  data, 
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warmth  of  a  summer  night  gave  an  exietencs 
which  the  morning  cloeM^what  difierencea  of 
duration  !  From  the  firm  wood  of  the  New  Hol- 
land oak,  from  which  the  wild  aboriginal  carve* 
his  war-club,  to  the  green  slime  upon  our  txxnbs — 
what  moltifonnity,  what  gradations  of  texture, 
composition,  and  consistence  !  Can  one  really 
believe  it  possible  to  find  order  in  this  embarraaa- 
ing  wealth,  regularity  in  this  seemii^ly  disor- 
derly dance  of  forms,  a  single  type  in  these  tbon- 
idfold  varieties  of  habit?     Till  wiibin  a  fi 


years  of  the  present  time,  indeed,  the  possilnlity 
was  not  yet  conceived ;  for  as  I  have  before  re- 
marked, we  may  never  expect  to  spy  into  the  mys- 
teries of  nature,  until  we  are  guided  by  oar  re- 
searches to  very  simple  relations.  Thus  could 
we  never  attain  to  scientific  results  respecting  tbe 
plant,  til!  we  had  found  the  simrie  element,  the 
regnlar  basis  of  all  the  various  forms,  and  inveo- 
tigaled  and  defined  its  vital  pecnliatitiee." — Tte 
Plant,  p.  42. 

This  Nmplo  element  ia  a  little  closed  bw 
or  vesicle  of  transparent  colorless  membtaoe ; 
round  or  oblong  in  shape  when  existing  sepa- 
rately, but  capable  of  asauaung  various  forms, 
depending  upon  the  degree  of  pressure  mu- 
tually exercised  by  such  cells  when  m  appo- 
sitjon,  as  well  as  upon  tbe  position  ther  oc- 
cupy in  the  structure  of  tbe  plant,  and  the 
function  they  are  destined  to  perfonn  m 
vegetable  economy.  An  acquunlance  with 
the  cell  in  its  normal  condition,  must  neces- 
sarily precede  all  invesUgationa  into  the  dif- 
ferent forms  it  is  capable  of  taking.  Schlei- 
den  introduces  to  his  readers  the  cell  in  its 
simplest  state,  as  it  exists  in  the  beautiful 
fruit  of  a  shrub  cultivated  in  tnost  gardens, 
under  the  name  of  the  "  snowberry  tree," 
and,  from  its  frequency,  tbe  more  readily  at- 
tainable for  examination.  The  beauty  of  the 
cells  in  this  frutt  will  amply  reward  the  stu- 
dent for  any  trouble  he  may  take  to  obtain  a 
view  of  them  under  the  microscope.  SchlM- 
deu  also  mentions  another  soiuce  in  whidi 
cells  may  be  detected  in  great  numbers ;  and 
says: 

"  If  we  remove  the  outer  compact  membrane 

of  the  snowberry  (^Symphoriearpo!  racemosa,)  a 
plant  common  enough  in  our  gardens,  we  cone 
to  a  mass  of  substance  composed  of  small,  slip- 
pery, shining,  white  granules.  Each  of  these  is 
a  separate  perfect  cell.  If  we  strip  off  the  outer 
membrane  of  the  leaf  of  the  common  pink,  we  find 
1  velvety  green  tissue,  a  portion  of  which  may 
easily  be  scraped  off.  In  water  this  aeparates 
into  little  green  points;  these,  too,  are  perfect 
cells,  which  only  aifler  from  the  foregoing  in  con- 
taining a  quantity  of  green  granules  in  addition 

BsaigD  their  birth  to  a  period  when  it  is  probable 
pbtnts  with  BO  high  a  degree  of  orgBoiiatioo  had  Dot 
made  (beii  appesnuce  upcn  oui  globe. 
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^uid  tap."— The  PUmt,  p.  44. 

Other  leaves  and  other  pulpy  fruits  will 
be  found  to  cont^  cells  in  equal  abundance 
with  those  mentioned  by  Schleiden.  In  the 
pulp  of  a  fully  ripe  orange  they  are  of  large 
uxe  and  filled  with  the  colored  juice ;  and 
the  pith  of  all  plants  is  entirely  composed  of 
them,  without  any  intermixture  of  the  other 
elementary  organs.  In  this  cellular  form, 
and  ui  that  of  a  transparent  extended  mem- 
bmne,  formed  by  the  cohesion  of  a  number 
of  cells,  and  called  cellular  tissue,  this  is  the 
only  elementary  or^D  universally  found  in 
pWits;  the  other  forms,  hereafter  to  be 
■poken  of,  being  often  either  partially  or  al- 
bwether  wanting :  as  is  the  case  with  the 
whole  of  the  plants  comprised  in  the  class, 
termed  by  Professor  Lindley,  Thaltogens, 
which  are  mere  masses  of  cells,  ofTerinff  no 
distinction  of  root,  stem,  or  leaves  ;  and,liav- 
ing  no  flowers,  are  not  reproduced  by  seeds, 
properly  so  called,  but  by  minute  anomalous 
bodies  termed  spores.  To  this  class  belong 
the  confervas,  sea- weeds,  lichens,  and  fungi ; 
and  there  sre  so  many  curious  circumstances 
oonnected  with  these  simply  organized  plants, 
that  we  may  well  be  excused  If  we  linger 
awhile  among  them,  especially  as  the  lowest 
members  of  the  class  are  now  generally  con- 
sidered to  occupy  a  point  at  which  it  seems 
impossible  physiologically  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  so 
ae  to  be  able  to  say  with  certainty  where  the 
one  ends  and  the  other  be^ns. 

"  Regarding  ihe  vegetable  kingdom  as  a  whioe, 
as  an  individusi,"  says  Schleiden,  "  the  vsrioas 
stages  of  life  and  development  of  which  lie  as 
close  beside  each  other,  as  Ihey  follow  a/Ur  one 
another  in  a  single  plant,  wo  are  enabled  to  regard 
die  simplest  form  as  also  the  commencement  of 
the  Vegetable  WoFid ;  and  then  we  Snd  that  this, 
Uke  the  individual  plant,  is  produced  and  devel- 
oped from  a  simple  cell.  When,  on  old  damp 
walls  and  paliuge,  ur  in  glasses  in  which  we  have 
let  soft  water  stand  for  several  days  in  summer, 
we  find  a  delicate  bright  green  and  almost  velvety 
coal,  we  meet  with  the  iiist  beginning  of  vegeta- 
tion. Under  the  mioroacope,  we  detect  in  Uiose 
green  masses  a  number  of  small  spherical  cells 
fllled  with  sap,cotoiloflagTanDleB,and  chlorophyll. 
In  other  places  occnr  similar  cells,  but  yellowish, 
brown,  or  red ;  and  almost  all,  at  least  at  present^ 
may  be  regarded  as  perfect  plants,  which  liave 
received  various  names  from  botanists.  Th& 
most  suitable  name  for  them  is  Protocaccus,  or 
primary  reside.     From  this  eimple  cell,  vegetating 


by  continually  greater  ocmbinations  and  compli- 


cations, to  the  most  eonpleit  plsnts,  which  we  sre 
compelled  to  look  npon  as  the  highest  states. 
"  The  forms  immediately  following  the  above- 


simplest  plants,  also  consist  of  a  simple 

cell ;  but  this  is  elongated  into  a  filament,  and 
often  branched^thns  exhibiting  a  higher  develop- 
ment of  fonn.  Next,  the  cells  arrange  themReives 
into  lines  in  manifold  ways ;  a  variety  of  forms  of 
vegetstion  soon  grows  up,  which,  in  water,  ap- 
pear as  the  silk-vitedi  or  amfercai — generally  of  a 
green  color;  or  on  decaying  organic  bodies,  aa 
mmiidi,  in  very  various  and  often  most  elegant 
forms,  with  the  moat  brilliant  play  of  color.  Then 
Lhe  cells  unite  to  compose  flat  structures,  known 
to  botanists  by  the  name  of  nhat;  and,  fretjuent- 
ly  growing  io  the  ses,  almost  like  young  lettuce 
leaves,  sometimes  greon,  sornetimea  red,  often  sf- 
Tord  a  meagre  meal  to  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the 
const.  Next  they  crowd  together  into  solid  misses, 
forming  clumps  and  balls  of  the  greatest  possible 
variety  of  Bhapea,"— Tie  Plant,  p.  93. 

It  is  among  the  simple  plants  above  spoken 
of  as  silk-weeds,  or  confervas,  that  we  meet 
with  those  curious  and  most  anomalous  or- 
ganisms, of  whose  animal  or  vegetable  nature 
It  is  impossible  to  predicate  with  certainty, 
without  calling  in  the  aid  of  chemistr}' ;  for 
here  external  appearances  afford  as  noassbt- 
ance  in  our  investigations. 

"  The  Zoologist,"  says  Professor  Lindley,  "  de- 
clares that  the  power  of  spontaneous  motion,  and 
the  feeding  bv  a  stomach,  are  qualities  corvfined 
to  the  animal  kingdom.  But  numeroos  plsnts 
move  with  all  the  appearance  of  spontaneity  ;  the 
spores  of  those  Confervs  which  are  sometime* 
called  zooeporous,  swim  in  water  with  great 
sctivity ;  the  filaments  of  Zygnentata  combine 
with  the  energy  of  animal  life ;  and  as  for  a 
stomach,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  whole 
interior  of  a  living  independent  cell  is  not  a 
stomach." 

Without,  however,  attempting  b  this  place 
to  settle  so  vexed  a  question,  we  will  simply 
select  a  few  curious  examples  of  circum- 
stances attending  the  reproduction  of  these 
lowlv  beings,  well  calculated  at  once  to 
puzzle  the  naturalist,  and  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  the  axiom — De  minimis  et  de  max- 
imis  aequ^  curat  Natura." 

Those  beautiful  living  ornaments  of  the 
drawing-room  — gold-fish  —  frequently  be- 
come diseased  in  a  very  peculiar  manner. 
They  are  infested  by  a  white,  mouldy-like 
substance,  which  eventually  spreads  over 
and  destroys  them.  This  substance,  which 
is  now  ascertained  to  be  a  confervoid  plant, 
and  has  received  the  name  of  Achyla  proh- 
fera,  has  been  carefully  examined  byUnger; 
and  Dr.  Lindley  thus  describes  some  cunous 
particulars  connected  with  it.  He  says  oi 
the  Aohylo,  that — 


"  When  arrived  at  its  fiiH  growth,  it  consials  of 
IrtinspaTent  thread*  of  extreme  lineness,  packed 
together  u  eloselv  as  the  pie  of  velvet ;  they 
ffrettlf  memble,  id  general  appearance,  eertain 
Kinda  of  moutdinem.  These  threads  are  termi- 
Mted  by  an  extremity  about  the  1,300th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  cuaaisting  of  a  long  single  cell, 
within  which  is  collected  some  green  muciUge 
intermixed  with  granales.  Dr.  Ungsr  aiuiures 
us  that,  at  this  time,  no  starch  in  present ;  but 
the  whole  of  the  green  matter  is  of  the  nature  of 
gnm,  as  is  proved  by  the  action  of  iodine  upon  it. 
The  contents  of  the  cell  are  seen  to  be  in  con- 
Btant  motion.  While  this  is  going  on,  the  end  of 
the  cell  continues  to  grow,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  contents  collect  at  the  extremity,  and  disteod 
it  into  a  small  head,  in  form  resembling  a  club; 


lished.  The  next  change  is  observed  to  take 
place  in  tiie  granular  Dialter  of  the  clab-head, 
which  itself  enlarges,  while  the  contents  gain 
opaqueness,  and  by  decrees  arrange  themselves 
in  live  or  six-sided  meuies,  which  are  in  reality 
forming  at  the  expense  of  the  mucilage  above 
mentioned,  which  has  disappeared.  It  ii  not  the 
least  surprising  pirt  of  this  history,  that  all  the 
changes  above  mentioned  take  place  in  the  coitr«e 
of  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half;  so  that  a  pa- 
timt  observer  may  actually  witness  the  creation 
of  this  singular  plant.  At  this  lime,  all  the  vital 
energy  seems  directed  towards  cbanginr  the 
angular  bodies  in  the  inside  of  the  club-head  into 
propagating  germs  or  spores.  Meanwhile,  the 
club-head  grows  and  gives  them  a  little  room,  and 
they  in  their  turn  alter  Iheir  form  and  become 
oval.  Then  it  is  that  is  witnessed  the  aurprising 
phenomena  of  spontaneous  motion  in  the  spores, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  narrow  space  in 
which  they  are  bom,  act  with  such  vigor  that  at 
last  they  force  a  way  through  the  end  of  the 
cluh-head.  At  first  one  spore  gets  into  the  water, 
then  another  aod  another,  till  at  last  the  club- 
head  is  emptied.  Alt  this  takes  pince  witli  such 
rapidity,  that  a  minute  or  two  suffice  for  the  com- 
plels  ,«vacnation  of  the  clnb-bead  or  spore- 
chavber.  The  spores,  when  they  Rnd  tJielr  ivay 
into  the  water,  are  generally  egg-shaped,  and 
■wjm  uitA  Hixir  amail  end  foremost ;  but  they  are 
often  deformed,  in  consequence  of  the  narrowness 
of  the  hole  through  which  they  have  had  to  paxa. 
It  even  happens  that  tbey  stick  fast  in  the  hole, 
and  perish  there.  They  are  extremely  small, 
their  Greadtb  notexceeding  thel,896th  part  of  an 
iaeh.  Their  small  end  is  the  most  transparent, 
and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  constantly  this  ia 
pushed  forwards  in  the  rapid  evolutions  made  in 
tba  water  by  these  living  particles.  This  sort  of 
quaii  animal  Hfe  does  not  last  long— a  few  se- 
conds, some  minutes,  or  at  the  most,  half  an 
honr.  They  often  die ;  Unger  assures  us  that  he 
hu  seen  them  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  itrug- 
'ceJy  {.'),  with  all  the  appean 
■Vegetable  Kingdom,  p.  IS. 

A  umilar  kind  of  motion  has  been  observed 
hy  the  accurate  Agardh,  is  the  spores  of 
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Conferva  lerea,  a  fresh-water  Algft  not  u* 
common  in  our  own  country ;  ana  Unger  hit 
described  it  as  observed  by  himself  in  those 
of  Vancheria  chtvata,  also  a  British  plant. 
Agardh,  in  a  memoir  on  the  germination  of 
the  spores  of  several  Algte,  in  the  "  Anndea 
des  Sciences  Naturelles,*^  for  October,  1886, 
describes  the  mode  of  escape  of  the  repro- 
ductive granules  of  the  Conferva  abore 
named,  as  well  as  their  subsequent  develop- 
ment into  articulated  or  jointed  filamoite, 
resembling  the  parent  plant.  After  escap- 
ing from  the  cells  that  make  up  the  lengUi 
of  the  filament,  which  tbey  do  through  the 
sides  of  those  cells,  the  green  grsnulu 
sporules  are  said  to  "  continue  their  motion 
for  one  or  two  hours,  and  retiring  always 
towards  the  darker  edge  of  the  vessel,  some- 
times prolong  their  wandering  conrses, 
BomeUmes  remain  in  the  some  place,  causing 
their  beak  to  vibrate  in  rapid  circles.  Finally 
they  collect  in  dense  masses,  containing  in- 
numerble  grains,  and  attach  themselves  to 
some  extraneous  body  at  the  bottom  or  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  where  they  hasten 
to  develope  filaments  like  those  of  the  mother 
plant.  Ibe  spherical  sporules  elongate  at 
first  into  egg-shaped  bf^,  attached  to  the 
strange  body  by  the  narrowest  end.  Thar 
development  only  consists  in  a  continued  ex- 
pansion, without  emitting  any  root.  The 
green  internal  matter  divides  in  the  middle 
by  a  partition,  which  appears  at  first  sight 
as  a  hyaline  mucilage,  out  which  gradnuly 
changes  into  a  complete  diaphragm.  It  is 
thus,  by  successive  divi^ons  of  the  joint  first 
formed,  that  the  young  plant  increases."  Dr. 
Agardh  then  observes,  that  "in  this  man- 
ner the  formation  and  dissemination  of  the 
seeds  conti[}ues  during  the  whole  summer  ; 
and  thus  a  single  filament  suffices  for  the 
formation  of  on  mfinfte  number  of  sporules ;" 
and,  "  if  one  remembers  that  each  joint 
contains  perhaps  many  hundreds  of  spores, 
it  is  not  astonishing  that  the  water  becomes 
perfectly  colored  with  them ;  so  that  we 
might  readily  take  for  a  Protococcus,  or  other 
simple  Alga,  what  are  only  the  spores  of  a 
Conferva.  The  author  thus  senubly  con- 
cludes bis  interesting  account  of  these 
anomalous  organisms :  "  I  suspect  that  from 
such  a  mistake  have  arisen  the  theories  of 
metamorphosis  proposed  by  many  modem 
algologists." 

The  presence  of  cilia  upon  these  minute 
sporules  has  not  been  satis&ctoiily  made  out, 
even  with  a  high  microscopic  power ;  but 
that  their  motions  are  due  to  the  vibratile 
action  of  cilia  is  highly  probable,  £ron  • 
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Im^fl  border  bein^  obaerred  arouod  them, 
i^nilu  to  that  surToundJog  the  ciliated  lofu- 
Moia,  when  vieved  under  a  microscope  of 
inanffieient  power.  Our  first  acquamtaoce 
with  what  we  have  siDcesuBpected  must  have 
been  the  sporules  of  this  or  sa  allied  species 
of  Conferra,  occured  many  years  ago,  be- 
fore we  bad  paid  any  attention  to  the  Alga. 
At  the  bottom  of  a  leaden  cistern,  containing 
nin-water  qaite  freely  exposed  to  the  Mr, 
and  havioif  numbers  of  the  long,  loose,  green 
Conferrte  floating  from  its  sides,  bad  gradu- 
ally accumulated  a  quantity  of  vegetable 
recuse — cabbage-stalks,  leaves,  and  so  forth. 
On  a  bright  summer's  day  we  observed 
that  the  water,  which  had  previously  been 
perfectly  limpid  and  colorless,  had  become 
tarbid,  and  assumed  a  dull  green  color.  On 
examining  some  of  this  water  under  a  high 
power  of  the  microscope,  we  found  that  the 
color  and  turbid  appearance  was  caused  by 
myriads  of  excessively  minute  Infusoria,  as 
we  then  thought  them,  swimming  about  in 
all  directions  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and 
exhitnting  the  hyaline  border  mentioned  by 
Agardh.  In  a  few  days  they  entirely  dis- 
^peared,  and  we  never  afterwards  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  them  in  anylhtng 
like  nmilar  abundance.  But  as  a  curious 
sequel  to  the  disappearance  of  these  little 
green  bodies,  may  be  mentioned  the  subse- 
quent development,  in  nearly  equal  profu- 
sion, of  the  rather  rare  wheel-aoimidculaa, 
which  gave  the  water  a  milk^  color ;  and 
these,  in  their  turn,  became  extmct. 

The  active  spores  of  the  Confervas  above 
spoken  of,  as  well  as  the  individual  members 
<a  the  colored  matters  upon  walls  and  rocks, 
named  Protococous,  to  which  the  so-called 
red  snow  of  the  northern  regions  has  been 
referred,  are  sufficient  proofs  of  the  ability  of 
the  simple  cell  to  subsist  as  an  "  independent 
organism,  living  for  itself  alone,"  and  imbib- 
ing "  fluid  nutriment  from  the  surroanding 
'  puis;  out  of  which,  by  chemical  processes 
which  are  constantly  in  action  in  the  interior 
of  the  cell,  it  forms  new  substances  which 
are  partly  applied  to  the  nutrition  and 
growth  of  its  walls,  partly  laid  up  in  store 
for  future  requiremeats,  partly  again  ex- 
pelled as  useless,  and  to  make  room  for  the 
entrance  of  new  matters.  In  this  constant 
play  of  absorption  and  excretion,  of  chemical 
formation,  transformation,  and  decomposition 
of  substances,  especially  couNats  the  life  of 
the  cell,  and — sim»  the  plant  is  nothing  but 
a  sum  of  manv  cells  umted  into  a  d^nite 
shape — also  the  life  of  the  whole  plant." 
We  will  now  consider  in  what  manner  plants 


ffith  a  more  compHoated  organisation  be- 
some  developed  from  the  simpk  primary  cell 
form. 

In  speaking  of  the  formation  of  the  articu- 
lated filaments  of  Conferva  aerea  from  the 
Soating  spores  of  that  plant,  it  was  stated 
that  alter  the  sporules  have  anchored  them- 
selves to  some  extraneous  body,  they  at  first 
elongate,  and  then  divide  by  an  internal 
partition  into  two  porUons,  each  of  these 
again  dividing,  and  so  on  ;  the  young  plant 
gradually  lengthening  by  these  successive 
aivbions.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only 
mode  in  which  the  primary  vesicle  gives 
Urth  to  others ;  which  agoin,  by  successive 
multiplications  and  reproductions,  at  let^gth 
form  a  plant  possessed  of  a  more  perfect,  or 
rather  a  more  complicated  organization.  It 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  we 
are  at  present  treating  of  those  plants  in 
which  no  other  elementary  tissue  than  the 
cellular  is  present. 

"If,"  Bsys  Sehleiden,  "tfae  nutrient  mitter 
within  the  cell  increases  in  quantity  beyond  a 
certain  measure,  uew  cells  are  formed  from  it 
within  tbo  first,  called  aecondar;,  or  dsughter- 
cclls ;  they  pmpagatc,  and  in  the  usual  course 
the  mother-cell  then  gradually  dissolves  and  dis- 
appears, while  the  two,  four,  eight,  or  more 
young  cells  prodncod  by  it,  occupy  its  place.  'Die 
whole  process  which  we  call  growth  in  plants, 
consists  in  its  essential  elements  of  a  eontinooos 
propagation  of  cells  of  this  bind,  whence  the 
number  of  cells  becomes  multiplied  beyond  eaJcn- 
lation,  nay,  almost  beyond  credibility.  From  an 
approximate  calculation,  for  example,  ins  rspdly 
growing  fungus,  BovisCa  gigantea,  20,000  new 
cells  are  formed  every  minute." — The  Plant, 
p.  47. 

In  hie  excellent  work  "  On  the  Orowtfa  <^ 
Plants  in  closely- glazed  Cases,"  Mr.  Ward 
mentions  his  having  watched  the  nuiid 
growth  of  another  fungus.  Phallus  fceddua, 
which,  "  in  the  course  of  twenty-five  minutes, 
shot  np  three  inches,  and  attained  its  full 
elevation  of  four  inches  in  one  hour  and  a 
half."  Mr.  Ward,  however,  attributes  this 
rapid  development,  not  to  the  multiplicafjon. 
of  the  number  of  cells,  but  to  "  an  elonga- 
tion of  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  plant."  But 
surely  this  almost  amounts  to  the  same  thing ; 
for  to  what  is  the  elongation  of  tissue  owiiw, 
except  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  celu 
composing  it  ? 

The  fungi  to  which  the  two  last-named 
plants  belong,  compose  a  vast  group,  of  the 
vegetable  nature  of  which  there  is  no  ques- 
tion, notwithstanding  that  in  addition  to  the 
usual  chflmical    coastitaealA  of    vegetable 
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tissues— -oxygen,  hydrogen^  and  carbon^--a 
fourth  element  is  now  found  to  exist  in  great 
abundance,  which  was  formerly  looked  upon 
as  affording  the  only  mark  of  distinction  be- 
tween plants  and  animals.  This  element  is 
nitrogen.  But  we  need  not  here  pause  to 
discuss  the  chemical  constituents  of  the 
fungi;  onr  business  at  present  lies  rather 
with  thcnr  external  forms. 

Few  persons  except  those  who  have 
studied  the  subject  would  suspect  that  either 
the  delicious  mushroom,  the  pobonous  toad- 
stool, or  the  puff-balls  of  our  pastures,  bear 
any  relationship  with  the  mouldiness  and 
mildew  which  so  speedily  overrun  books, 
papers,  boots  and  shoes,  and  other  articles 
of  clothing  and  domestic  economy,  when 
lying  neglected  for  a  time  in  damp  situations, 
yet  such  is  the  case.  In  these  attacks,  the 
minute  fungi  are  but  lending  their  aid  to 
insects  in  performing  their  great  office  of 
"  scavengers  of  nature,"  by  hastening  the 
decomposition  and  subsequent  removal  of 
dead  and  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  which  are  thus  rendered  capable 
of  entering  into  new  combinations,  and  of 
running  through  a  new  career.  "  It  is  this 
property,"  says  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley, 
•*  which  renders  one  or  two  species,  known 
under  the  common  name  of  dry-rot,  such  a 
dreadful  plague  in  ships  and  buildings." 
This  disease,  once  established,  spreads  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  Professor  Burnet  re- 
cords the  following  instance  of  the  speed 
with  which  a  building  may  be  destroyed  by 
this  insidious  enemy.    He  says : 

"  I  knew  a  house  into  which  the  rot  gained 
admittance,  and  which,  daring  the  four  years  we 
rented  it>  had  the  parlors  twice  wainscoated,  and 
a  new  flight  of  stairs,  the  dry-rot  having  rendered 
it  unsafe  to  go  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  bed- 
rooms. Every  precaution  was  taken  to  remove 
the  decaying  timbers  when  the  new  work  was 
done ;  yet  the  dry-rot  so  rapidly  gained  strength, 
that  the  house  was  ultimately  pulled  down. 
Some  of  my  books  which  su^red  least,  and 
which  I  still  retain,  bear  mournful  impressions 
of  its  ruthless  hand ;  others  were  so  much 
affected,  that  the  leaves  resembled  tinder,  and 
when  the  volumes  were  opened,  fell  out  in  dust 
or  fragments." 

The  rapidity  with  which  fruit-preserves 
become  covered  with  mould,  is  another  in- 
stance of  the  avidity  of  the  fungi  in  seizing 
upon  any  spot  that  may  suit  their  fancy ; 
and  if  it  be  true  that  those  jars  of  preserves 
which  are  not  left  open  for  a  night  before 
they  are  tied  down,  are  less  liable  to  become 
mouldy,  the  fact  only  shows  that  ill-doers 


among  plants,  as  well  as  humans,  prefer 
darkness  rather  than  light,  for  making  in- 
roads upon  their  neighbors*  property.  This, 
indeed,  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
plants  we  are  now  speaking  of. 

Like  insects,  fungi  do  not  content  them- 
selves with  preying  upon  dead  organized 
matter;  some  of  uiem  also  attack  living 
substances,  both  animal  and  vegetable. 
They  have  been  found  growing  in  the  air- 
cells  of  birds,  and  even  upon  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  human  lun^.  The  c(Mn- 
mon  house-fly  may  frequently  be  seen  in 
autumn  attached  by  its  proboscis  to  the 
glass  of  windows,  and  covered  with  a  mould- 
like fungus.  Silk- worms  are  sometimes 
destroyed  in  vast  numbers  by  an  internal 
fungus  termed  muscardine,  A  species  of 
wasp,  inhabiting  the  West  Indies,  may 
often  be  seen  lying  about  with  fungoid 
plants  as  long  as  its  own  body  growing 
upon  it ;  and,  to  mention  no  further  exam- 
ples of  parasitic  fungi,  the  caterpillar  of  a 
New  Zealand  moth,  when  it  retires  into  the 
earth  to  undergo  its  change  into  a  chrysalis, 
is  attacked  by  a  species  named  Sphaeria 
Robertsii,  which  destroys  it.  A  very  curious 
circumstance  connected  with  tbis  fungus- 
bearing  caterpillar  is,  that,  in  all  the  ex- 
amples we  have  ever  seen,  the  plant  inva- 
riably grows  from  immediately  oehind  the 
head  of  the  victim,  and  from  no  other  part  of 
its  body. 

The  instantaneous  appearance  of  the 
simpler  descriptions  of  fungi — such  as  mil- 
dew, mouldiness,  and  dry-rot  —  together 
with  the  curious  and  unexpected  loodities 
wherein  they  frequently  occur ;  as  well  as 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  larger  species  • — 
such  as  mushrooms,  toad-stools,  and  the 
like — spring  up,  and  attain  their  full  devel- 
opment in  favorable  localities ;  and,  more 
than  all,  the  apparent  impossibility  of  the 
introduction  of  anything  like  seeds  into  many 
places  where  fungi  are  sometimes  found — 
mouldiness,  for  example,  in  the  very  centre 
of  a  large  apple — all  tend  to  give  an  air  of 
plausibility  to  an  idea  by  no  means  as  yet 
exploded,  that  these  plants  are  the  products 
of  spontaneous  or  equivocal  generation — in 
this  particular,  also,  bearing  an  analogy  to 
insects,  many  of  which  are  likewise  supposed 
to  owe  their  being  to  the  same  unphilo- 
sophical  cause.  But  a  vegetable  seed  is  no 
less  required  for  the  production  of  the  most 
minute  speck  of  mouldiness  the  microscope 
can  reveal  to  our  view,  than  is  the  animal 
egg  for  the  primary  stage  of  the  most  highly 
organized  vertebrate  animal ;  and  as  in  the 
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animal  kingdom,  80  in  the  vegetable,  in  pro- 
portion as  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  organi- 
zation^ the  due  perpetuation  of  the  species 
seems  to  be  the  more  earnestly  cared  for. 
The  fungi  are,  individually,  exceedingly 
fugitive  in  their  nature,  and  the  duration  of 
individual  life  among  them  is  very  brief;  all 
their  energies,  as  has  been  well  observed, 
seem  to  be  directed  to  the  production  of  new 
individuals,  destined,  in  like  manner,  to  con- 
tinue the  race. 

We  have  seen,  that  in  the  silk-weeds  or 
confervas  already  spoken  of,  the  reproduc- 
tive bodies  or  sporules  are  produced  within 
the  body  of  the  plant,  which  consists  simply 
of  a  filament  composed  of  a  number  of  cells 
placed  end  to  end.     In  the  fungi  we  find  a 
considerable    advance    upon  this.     The  fil- 
amentous portion  is  present,  but  we  have,  in 
addition,  a  body  expressly  destined  to  the 
office  of  producing  the  sporules.     Thus,  the 
common  blue  mould  upon  cheese  and  other 
substances,  if  examined  under  a  microscope, 
irill  be  seen  to  consist  of  a  flocculent  base  of 
entangled  branching  filaments,  from  which 
arise  a  number  of  simple,  erect  threads,  each 
bearing  on  its  summit  a  little  round  body 
filled  with  a  very  light  buoyant  dust.      And 
this,  with  certain  modifications,  will  pourtray 
the  mode  of  growth  and  of  fructification  of 
all  the  fungal  tribe.     Being  what  are  botani- 
cally   called   Jlowerless    plants,   they   liave 
nothing  to  correspond  with  the  flowers  of 
the  more  highly  organized  members  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.     They  are  simply  con- 
fined to  the  possession  of  organs  of  growth 
and   organs   of   reproduction;    the  former 
tjpi£ed  by  the  flocculent  creeping  filaments ; 
the  latter,  which   may  also   be  called  the 
fruit,   by  the  little  round  balls  filled  with 
dust,  the  dust  itself  being  analogous  to  the 
oeeds  of  flowering  plants. 

The  puff- ball,  one  species  of  which  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  forming  20,000 
new  cells  every  minute,  and  which  has  been 
Imown  to  grow  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head 
to   that  of  a  large  gourd  in  one  night,  is 
merely  the  fruit  of  the  underground  creeping 
stem,'  technically  called  mycelium  or  spawn. 
The  immense  number  of  sporules  produced 
\}j  these  puff-balls,  when  ripe,  may  be  in- 
ferred, when  it  is  stated  that  they  escape 
from  the  large  globular  head^  on  its  being 
pressed,  like  a  cloud  of  smoke.     In  a  single 
specimen  of  Reticularia   maxima,  a  fungus 
growing  upon  the   trunks  of  felled   tnes. 
Fries   reckoned  upwards  of  10,000,000  of 
sporules,  each  probably  capable  of  develop- 
ing into  a  new  individual  immediately  upon 
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retching  -a  proper  nidus,  and  attaining  the 
conditions  requisite  for  germination.  And  as 
the  spores  of  all  species  are  produced  in  cor- 
responding numbers,  according  to  their  size 
and  kind,  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  imag* 
ination  to  conceive  that  they  float  about,  hke 
motes  in  the  sunbeam,  until,  alighting  on  a 
locality  furnished  with  all  proper  conditions, 
they  germinate,  and  each  produces  an  indivi- 
dual like  the  parent. 

The  mycelium,  or  creeping  flocculent  stem 
of  fungi,  is  well  known  to  all  who  cultivate 
the  mushroom  ;  it  is  the  siibsUince  called 
spawn.  The  mushroom  itself  is  properly 
the  fruit,  or  seed-producing  portion  of  the 
plant,  the  germs  or  sporules  of  which  are 
borne  in  the  gills  ;  and  to  the  peculiar  mode 
of  growth  of  one  species  of  the  mushroom 
family,  is  due  those  "green  sour  ringlets" 
well  known  as  fairy  rlmjs.  A  floating  spo- 
rule  of  this  plant  falls  in  a  locality  suited  to 
its  growth.  On  germinating,  it  sends  forth 
in  all  directions,  from  itself  as  a  centre,  a 
number  of  the  flocculent  branched  threads, 
like  horizontal  rays :  these  an^istomose,  and 
form  among  themselves  a  circular  net- work 
of  fibres.  At  the  circumference  of  this  cir- 
cular net-work  are  produced  the  mushrooms 
or  fruit,  in  the  form  of  a  circle ;  which  is  very 
small  the  first  year,  but  gradually  extends  at 
the  circumference  as  the  central  part  dies, 
the  fruit  being  thus,  year  by  year,  carried 
further  away  from  the  centre,  and  the  circle 
enlarging.  From  increased  fertility  in  the 
soil,  or  some  other  cause,  the  grass  at  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  is  always  of  a 
more  vivid  green  than  that  beyond  it  or  within 
it ;  probably,  the  decay  of  the  more  recent- 
ly-formed mycelium  may  impart  a  degree  of 
fertility  to  the  soil  superior  to  that  where  the 
decayed  matter  has  already  been  elaborated 
afresh  by  the  grass  or  the  Agaric.  And 
thus  are  formed  those  emerald  rings,  by 
some  authors  attributed  to  the  effects  of 
electricity,  but  which  the  poets  have  more 
pleasingly  ascribed  to  the  fairies ;  either  as 
the  traces  of  their  moonlight  revels,  or,  as 
our  own  Shakspeare  sings,  in  a  strain  which 
may  well  relieve  this  dry  disquisition  on  the 
fungi,  as  a  mark  of  honor  peculiarly  applica- 
ble to  the  royal  precincts  of  Windsor. 

"  And  nightly,  meadow-fairies,  look  you  sing, 
Like  to  the  Garter's  compass,  in  a  ring : 
The  expressure  that  it  bears,  green  let  it  be, 
More  fertile-fresh  than  all  the  field  to  see ; 
And,  Iloni  soil  qui  7naly  pensCj  write, 
In  emerald  tufts,  flowers,  purple,  blue,  and 

white : 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery, 
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Buckled  below  fair  knighthood^s  bending  knee  : 
Fairies  iiso  flowers  for  their  charactery." 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  Act  6,  Sc.  5. 


It  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  would  be  un- 
interesting, in  a  hasty  sketch  like  the  pres- 
ent, to  trace  the  progress  of  vegetable  de- 
velopment step  by  step,  from  the  simple 
microscope  Alga  up  to  the  long-enduring 
and  highly  organized  forest- tree.  This  pro- 
gressive march  of  organization  is  beautifully 
typified  in  the  process  by  which  a  bare  and 
barren  rock,  like  the  Isle  of  Ascension,  is 
gradually  clothed  with  verdure,  and  at 
length  rendered  fit  for  the  reception  and 
support  of  animal  life.  That  the  germs  of 
at  least  the  lower  orders  of  plants  are  capa- 
ble of  being  wafted  about  upon  the  wings  of 
the  wind,  no  one  can  doubt  who  has  witness- 
ed the  clouds  of  smoke-like  dust  fiying  from 
the  common  puff-ball  of  our  pastures,  when 
fully  ripe  ;  every  particle  of  that  smoke  being 
the  germ  of  a  new  being,  requiring  only  a 
nidus  furnishing  the  requisite  conditions  to 
produce  an  individual  like  the  original  plant. 
The  same  thing  may  be  observed  when  the 
minute  globular  heads  of  the  blue  mould 
covering  leather  which  has  been  exposed  to 
damp  are  crushed  ;  and  the  scaly  lichens  and 
minute  leafy  mosses  growing  upon  walls  are 
equally  well  furnishea  with  reproductive  or- 
gans. All  these  are,  as  it  were,  but  the 
pioneers  of  vegetation.  They  are  arrested 
iQ  their  flight,  and  germinate  where  nothing 
else  could  grow ;  there  they  perish,  and  by 
their  ruins  furnish  a  nidus  fitted  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  higher  order  of  plants  :  and  so  on, 
somewhat  in  th«  manner  thus  depicted  by 
Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  in  his  clever  book,  "  The 
Poetry  of  Science :" 


"  If  we  take  some  water,  rising  from  the  dark- 
ness of  a  subterranean  spring,  and  expose  it  to 
suQsiiinc,  we  shall  see,  after  a  few  days,  a  curi- 
ous formation  of  bubbles,  and  the  gradual  ac- 
cumulation of  green  matter.  At  first  we  cannot 
detect  any  marks  of  organization  ;  it  appears  a 
slimy  cloud  of  an  irregular  and  undetermined 
form.  It  slowly  aggregates,  and  forms  a  sort  of 
mat  over  the  surface,  which  at  the  same  time  as- 
sumes a  darker  green  color.  Careful  examination 
will  soon  show  the  original  corpuscles  involved  in 
a  net-work  formed  by  slender  threads,  which  are 
tubes  of  circulation,  and  may  be  traced  from 
small  points  wliich  we  must  regard  as  the  com- 
pound atom,  the  vegetable  unit.  We  must  not 
forget,  here,  that  we  have  to  deal  with  four 
chemical  elements — oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon, 
and  nitrogen,  which  compose  the  world  of  organ- 


ized forms ;  and  that  the  water  affords  us  the  two 
first  as  its  constituents,  gives  us  carbon  in  the 
form  of  carbonic  acid  dissolved  in  it,  and  that 
nitrogen  is  in  the  air  surrounding  it,  and  fre- 
quently mixed  with  it  also. 

"  Under  the  influence  of  the  light  we  have  now. 
seen  these  elements  uniting  into  a  mysterious 
bond,  and  the  result  is  the  formation  of  a  cellular 
tissue,  which  possesses  many  of  the  functions  of 
the  noblest  specimens  of  vegetable  growth.  But 
let  us  examine  the  progress.  The  bare  surface 
of  a  rock  rises  above  the  waters  covered  over 
with  this  green  slime,  a  mere  veil  of  delicate  net- 
work, which,  drying  off,  leaves  no  perceptible  trace 
behind  it;  but  the  basis  of  a  mighty  growth  is 
there,  and  under  solar  influence,  in  the  process  of 
time,  other  changes  occur. 

**  After  a  period,  if  we  examine  the  rock,  we 
shall  find  upon  its  face  little  colored  cups  or  lines 
with  small  hard  discs.  These,  at  first  sight,  woukl 
not  be  taken  for  plants,  but  on  close  examination 
they  will  be  found  to  be  lichens.  These  minute 
vegetables  shed  their  seed  and  die,  and  from  their 
own  remains  a  more  numerous  crop  springs  into 
life.  After  a  few  of  these  changes,  a  sufficient 
depth  of  soil  is  formed,  upon  which  mossesbegin 
to  develop  themselves,  and  give  to  the  stone  a 
second  time  a  faint  tinge  of  green,  a  mere  film 
still,  but  indicating  the  presence  of  a  beautiful 
class  of  plants,  which  under  the  microscope  ex- 
hibit in  their  leaves  and  flowers  [7]  many  points 
of  singular  elegance.  These  mosses,  like  the 
lichens,  decaying,  increase  the  film  of  soil, 
and  others  of  a  larger  growth  supply  their  places, 
and  run  themselves  the  same  round  of  growth  and 
decay.  By  and  by  funguses  of  various  kinds 
mingle  their  little  globes  and  umbrella-like  forms. 
Season  after  season  plants  perish  and  add  to  the 
soil,  which  is  at  the  same  time  increased  in  depth 
by  the  disintegration  of  the  rock  over  which  it  is 
laid,  the  cohesion  of  particles  being  broken  up  by 
the  operations  of  vegetable  life.  The  minute 
seeds  of  the  ferns  floating  on  the  breeze,  now 
find  a  suflicient  depth  of  earth  for  germination, 
and  their  beautiful  fronds  eventually  wave  in 
loveliness  to  the  passing  winds. 

"  Vegetable  forms  of  a  higher  order  gradually 
succeed  each  other ;  each  senes  perishing  in  due 
season,  and  giving  to  the  soil  additional  elements 
for  the  growth  of  plants  of  their  own  species  or 
those  of  others.  Flowering  herbs  find  a  genial 
home  on  the  once  bare  rock;  and  the  primrose 
pale,  the  purple  foxglove,  or  the  gaudy  poppy, 
open  their  flowers  to  the  joy  of  light.  The  shrub 
with  its  hardy  roots  interlaced  Uirough  the  soil, 
and  binding  the  very  stones,  grows  rich  in  its 
bright  greenery.  Eventually  the  tree  springs 
from  the  soil,  and  where  once  the  tempest  beat  on 
the  bare  cold  rock,  is  now  the  lordly  and  branch- 
ing monarch  of  the  forest,  with  its  thousand  leaves, 
am)rding  shelter  from  the  storm  for  bird  and  beast. 

**  Such  are  the  conditions  which  prevail  over 
nature  in  the  progress  of  vegetable  growth  ;  the 
green  matter  gathering  on  a  pond,  the  mildew  ac- 
cumulating on  a  shaded  wall,  being  the  com- 
mencement of  a  process  which  is  to  end  in  the 
development  of  the  giant  trees  of  the  forest,  i^d 
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&e   beantifnlly-tinted   Bower  of  natore'e  most  I 
ebown  spot." — Poeln/  of  Scienct,  p.  343.*  | 

It  mast  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
my,  even  the  most  simple,  of  these  develop- 
ments ate  due  to  spontaneous  generation  ;  a 
SI^)position  a^nst  which,  indeed,  Mr.  Hunt 
is  carefal  to  warn  his  readers  in  another 
place,  where  he  says  : 

"  The  rapid  growth  of  Conferve  upon  water  has 
aAen  beep  bronght  forward  aa  evidence  of  a  spon- 
ttiMoaa  generatioD,  or  the  conversion  of  inor- 

C';  eleinentf  iota  organic  forms;  bnt  it  bu 
mo«t  satisraciorily  proved  thnt  tlie  germ 
most  be  present,  otherwise  no  evidence  of  any- 
thing like  organisation  will  be  developed.  All 
the  conditions  required  for  ibe  production  of  ve- 
getable life  appear  to  show,  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
lible  for  any  kind  of  plant,  even  the  very  lowest 
in  the  scale,  to  be  formed  in  any  other  way  than 
fmn  an  embryo  in  wbicb  are  contained  ine  ele- 
ments necessary  for  ii,  and  the  arran^ments  re- 
quired for  the  various  processes  which  are  con- 
nected with  its  vitalily," — Poetri/  of  Science, 
p.  34a. 

Bererting  now,  after  this  long  digression, 
to  the  primary  organ,  the  cell,  we  must 
briefly  describe  the  two  other  important 
tiMoes  which  lake  their  origin  from  the  eel-  \ 
lular,  namely,  the  woody  and  the  vascular ;  ' 
vhich,  notwithstanding  the  various  parts 
they  play  in  the  vegetable  economy,  and 
their  varied  forms,  may  both  be  traced  to 
the  cell.  Thus,  the  woody  tissue,  to  which 
all  the  more  highly -organized  plants  owe 
their  strength  and  toughness,  consists  of 
elongated  cells,  and  these,  according  to  the 
po«ljon  they  are  to  occupy,  are  cylindrical, 
prismatical,  or  more  usually  spindle-shaped, 
or  having  the  form  of  long,  thin  filaments. 
It  is  tlus  form  of  tissue  that  enables  the 
plant  in  which  it  occurs  to  sust^n  the  force 
of  storms  and  other  casualties ;  and  as  the 
cellular  tissue  of  plants  may  well  be  com- 
pared to  the  flesh  of  animals,  so  may  the 
,.  woody  tissue  assume  the  character  of  their 


*  We  knoir  of  rm  popular  sdendfic  book  more 
cxBCtlv  suited  to  the  waDts  of  the  anltarrud  reader 
than  Mr.  Hunt's '  Poetry  of  Science.'  In  the  dearest 
and  most  perapicuous  laugunge  the  author  conducts 
bis  readers  through  the  wliole  range  of  phyaical 
Kience.  ahowing  liiat  in  all  things  "  the  true  u  the 
beautiful  i"  and  that  "the  beautiful,  whether  it  is 
percuved  in  the  aitemal  forms  of  matter,  associat- 
ed in  the  harmanies  of  light  and  cilor,  appreciated 
in  tbe  modulationa  of  sweet  sounds,  or  mingled  with 
those  influpucea  which  sre,  as  the  inner  life  of  cres- 
iiOa,  appealing  to  the  soul  through  the  vesture 
which  oovers  iJl  things,  is  the  natural  theme  of  the 
poet,  and  the  dueen  study  of  the  '     " 
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bony  skeleton  1  for  without  this  wOody  tis- 
sue, the  largest  oak — -were  it  possible  for  an 
oak  or  any  other  tree  to  attain  any  consider- 
able size  without  it— would  be  as  fragile  u  a 
mushroom,  in  w]:ich  no  woody  fibre  occurs. 
It  is  to  the  toughness  of  these  fibres  that 
hemp  owes  its  adaplnbihty  to  the  many  im- 
portant purposes  to  which  it  is  applied ; 
the  woody  fibres  of  this  and  other  plants 
used  in  a  similar  manner,  are  those  spoken 
of  as  baii-cellt  in  the  following  extract  from 
Schleiden  : 

"Of  all  the  forms  of  cells,  the  wood  and  bass- 
cells  are  nndoubtedly  the  most  important  in  the 
domestic  economy  of  mankind.  The  difibrent 
kinds  of  wood  may  be  easily  distinguislicd  by  the 
mlcroacopc,  even  in  the  most  minute  fragments  1 
the  distinction  of  the  most  consequence  is  that 
between  the  peculiar  wood  of  the  Hr  and  pine 
Irilie,  and  that  of  all  other  trees;  and  this  ia  per- 
ceptible even  in  fossilised  wood.  The  *h)if<s- 
cells'are  the  longest  of  alt ;  their  walls  are  gener- 
ally very  thick  and  mostly  much  bent,  [7]  but 
very  rarely  marked  wiih  pores  or  spiral  fibres  ; 
only  in  the  silk-plant,  {Asclepiai  Stfriaca,}  the 
oleander,  and  allied  plants,  is  a  spiral  striatioo  of 
the  walla  observed.  No  other  bnsa-cells  are 
easily  distingnishahle  by  tho  microscope,  however 
different  may  be  the  pUnts  from  whicri  they  have 
been  taken.  The  bass.cell!",  however,  on  account 
of  their  length  and  curvature,  supply  almost  the 
sole  material  of  our  woven  fabrics  and  cardage. 
As  I  have  already  observed,  plants  of  the  moat 
dilTerent  kinds  arc  used  for  these  purposes. 
Among  us,  fl^ix  and  hemp  are  the  staple ;  in  the 
Philippine  Isles,  the  bass  from  the  leaves  of  a 
species  of  pisnisin  ;  in  Mexico,  the  leaves  of 
some  wild  apecies  of  pine-spple  furnish  a  similar 
substance.  The  New  Zealand  flax  has  recently 
become  of  some  impDrtance  for  naval  purposes; 
this  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  a  liliaceous 

Elant.  Peculiar  fabrics  are  prepared  in  the  West 
idian  Islands,  without  spinning  or  weaving, 
from  the  baaa  of  the  lace-tree  {Pah  di  LngheUo 
of  the  Spaniards);  and  in  Tahiti, from  the  paper- 

'■  An  endless  variety  of  plants  are  used  for 
cordage,  for  atmoit  every  country  applies  its  own 
plants  to  this  purpose.  By  the  kindness  of  a 
friend  in  Berlin,  [  once  ohtkined  a  little  piece  of 
string,  which  had  b-::en  lied  round  a  winc-vose  in 
Pomueii,  and  I  found,  to  my  astonishment,  that  it 
had  Deen  prepared  from  the  easily  recoc^iiable 
bass-cells  of  tlie  silk-phint,  (.-Is.-te/iios  fiijriara,) 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  now  nowhere  ap- 
plied to  this  use."— TAe  Plant,  p.  60. 

The  third  kind  of  tissue  occurring  in 
plants  is  the  viiscular,  and  consists  of  greatly- 
elongated  membranous  tubes  lined  with  a 
second  or  ihiid  layer  of  membrane,  by 
which  the  original  wall  of  the  tubes  is 
thickened.    These  tubes  appear  to  be  pro- 
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duced  by  the  apposition  of  a  number  of 
cells,  end  to  end,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis 
of  growth,  and  the  subsequent  obliteration 
of  their  membranqus  walls  at  the  points  of 
contact ;  and,  accordingly,  as  the  Qompo- 
aent  cells  have  a  dotted,  or  reticulated,  an- 
nular, or  spiral  appearance,  arising  from  the 
manner  in  which  their  lining  membrane  is 
deposited,  so  will  the  resulting  tubes  be 
dotted,  or  reticulated,  annular,  or  spiral  also. 
And  the^e  tubes  or  vessels  are  confined  to 
certain  parts  of  the  plant,  apparently  accord- 
ing to  the  functions  they  Jire  destined  to 
perform  in  its  economy.  Thus,  the  spirally- 
lined  tubes,  named  spiral  vessels,  occur  only 
in  what  is  technically  termed  the  medullary 
sheath,  or  that  layer  of  wOody  fibre  and 
spiral  vessels  which  immediately  surrounds 
the  central  pith,  in  such  plants  as  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  wood  being  arranged  in 
concentric  zones  or  layers  around  a  central 
column  of  growth.  Tubes,  the  sides  of 
which  are  marked  by  pits,  or  dots,  or  lines, 
rings,  or  net-work,  are  termed  ducts ;  and 
are  distinguished  as  pitted,  dotted,  reticu- 
lated, barred,  or  annuhitcd,  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  markings.  These  occur  only 
among  the  woody  matter,  and  are  sometimes 
very  large,  and  frequently  of  great  length, 
even  extending  from  one  end  of  a  plant  to 
another,  though  thirty  or  forty  feet  long ;  as 
is  the  case  with  the  supple  walking  canes, 
as  they  are  termed,  which  are  in  reality  the 
stems  of  a  very  slender  palm.  The  large 
holes  observable  in  a  cross  section  of  these 
are  the  mouths  of  ducts,  as  are  also  the  large 
holes  seen  in  a  cross  section  of  the  oak  or 
anv  other  wood. 

Of  the  organic  vesicles  before  described, 
and  the  tubes  resulting  from  them,  is  vege- 
tation exclusively  constituted  ;  and  although 
any,  even  the  simplest  living  combination  of 
such  vesicles,  constitutes  a  plant,  yet,  as 
Lindley  well  observes,  **  this  simplicity  of 
nature  is  attended  by  very  complex,  details 
of  arrangement,  as  is  shown  in  trees,  whose 
framework  is  knit  together  by  countless 
myriads  of  such  vesicles  and  tubes,  entan- 
gled with  an  astonishing  intricacy  of  simple 
arrangement." 

At  the  close  of  the  extract  from  Lindley *s 
**  Vegetable  Kingdom,"  given  at  p.  369, 
occur  the  words,  "  the  sun  does  not  shine 
upon  two  degrees  on  the  surface  of  this 
globe,  the  vegetation  of  which  is  identical ; 
for  every  latitude  has  a  Flora  of  its  own." 
To  those  who  have  not  considered  the  sub- 
ject, this  assertion  may  appear  apocryphal ; 
yet  is  its  truth  entirely  confirmed  by  obser- 


vation. The  distribution  of  plants  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe 'is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting branches  of  botanical  science ;  and  not 
the  less  interesting,  from  the  evidence  it 
affords  of  the  power  of  adaptation  to  external 
circumstances  conferred  by  Creative  Wisdom 
upon  the  few  elementary  structurea  which 
we  have  seen  go  to  make  up  the  infinitely 
varied  forms  of  vegetable  life.  But  although 
the  elementary  tissues  themselves  certainly 
possess  this  faculty,  yet  to  the  resulting  or- 
ganisms, to  a  certain  extent,  it  would  seem 
to  be  denied;  we  might,  otherwise,  confi- 
dently expect  to  meet  with  identical  forms 
under  every  physical  condition  of  the  globe, 
which  is  by  no  means  the  case.  For  exam- 
ple, the  little  daisy,  which  bespangles  our 
meadows  with  its  brilliant  flower-heads,  is 
not  found  throughout  North  America ;  and, 
as  Schleiden  observes,  that  which  we  tread 
under  foot  as  an  insignificant  weed,  is  there 
reared  with  the  most  tender  care,  in  the 
botanic  gardens.     Then  again : 

"From  the  southern  point  of  Africa  to  the 
North  Cape  in  Mafferoe,  the  heaths  extend 
throughout  the  Old  World,  merely  leaping  over 
the  proper  tropical  regions.  With  the  same  lati- 
tudes, the  same  climate,  and  similar  conditions  of 
Eoih  we  find  not  a  singfle  species  of  true  heath  in 
all  America.  Other  allied  plants  replace  them — 
plants  which  at  least  belong  to  the  same  family 
(the  Ericaceae);  but  if  we  ^  to  Australia  we  find, 
under  corresponding  conditions,  not  one  Ericace- 
ous  plant;  but  in  tlicir  place  appears  an  allied, 
but  wholly  peculiar  family  of  plants — the  Epacris 
tribe.  In  a  little  corner  of  Asia  grows  the  tea- 
shrub  ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  the  absence  of  cor- 
responding climatal  influences  in  all  the  rest  o! 
the  world  tliat  confines  the  tea  to  China.  In  a 
small  girdle  on  the  Andes  of  the  northern  half  of 
South  America  grows  the  race  of  Peruvian-bark 
trees.  Is  Uiere  no  spot  on  all  the  earth  in  which 
the  like  conditions  of  temperature  and  soil  coin- 
cide ?  Enough :  even  one  single  example  would 
suflicc  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  there  ex- 
ists upon  the  globe  a  mode  of  distribution  of  plants 
which  is  not  produced  by  the  conditions  of  vege- 
tation at  present  understood,  nor  can  be  explaii^ 
by  them."— 'i'/k?  Plant,  p.  240. 

Yet,  connected  with  this  seeming  irregu- 
larity, there  is  in  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  plants  an  adniirable  order,  in  which 
certain  grand  features  of  vegetation  succeed 
each  other,  in  dependence  on  certain  physical 
conditions  to  which  the  other  forms  do  not 
appear  to  be  amenable.  "  Observers,"  says 
llumboldt,  '*  who,  in  short  periods  of  time, 
have  passed  over  vast  tracts  of  land,  and 
^iscended  lofty  mountains,  in  which  climates 
were  ranged,  as  it  were,  in  strata,  one  above 
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another,  moat  have  been  early  impressed  by 
the  regularity  with  which  vegetable  forms 
are  distributed."  TTub  is  well  illustrated  by 
Schleideo,  who  conducts  his  reader  in  an 
imaginary  tour  from  the  ice-fields  of  the  ei- 
treme  North  to  the  ever-luxuriant  scenery  of 
the  tropica. 

"If,"be  says,"  from  the  iHOW-coTeredice-plaina 
of  the  extreme  North — where  the  rod-enow  Alga 
•lone  reminds  us  of  the  existence  of  vegetable  nr- 
Banication — we  turn  coward  the  SoaCh,  r.  eirdle 
Irat  expands  before  ua,  in  which  mosBes  aniT lich- 
ens clothe  the  toil,  and  a  peculiar  vegetation  of  low 
plants,  with  subterranean,  perennial  stems,  and 
Eeoerally  large,  handsome  flowers — tlie  so-called 
Alpine  plants — gives  a  special  character  to  Na- 
ture. Almost  an  the  plants  form  tittle,  flattened, 
•eparale  tufts ;  Pyrola,  Andromeda,  Pedicularis, 
Cochlearia,  popjues,  crow-foots,  and  others,  are 
the  cbaractcriatic  genera  of  this  Flora — in  which 
DO  tree,  no  shrub  nourishes.  Leaving  this  region 
— which  botanists  call  the  region  ofmosses  and 
■axifniges,  or,  alter  one  of  the  founders  of  geo- 
graphical botany,  Wahtenberg's  region — we  go 
ioathwarde.  And  at  first  we  ace  Utile  low  bashes 
of  birches;  then  more  compacted  woods,  into  which 
the  pines  and  other  comferoue  trees  assemble ; 
and  we  at  last  find  ourselves  in  a  second  great 
zooe  of  vegetation,  which  is  characterized  by  the 
woods  consisting  almost  exclasively  of  conifers, 
which  tbas  impress  a  peculiar  character  npoo  the 
Flora.  Firs  and  pines,  Siberian  slone-pines  and 
larches,  form  great,  widely-extended  mssses  of 
forest ;  by  brooks,  and  on  damp  soil,  occur  the 
willow  and  the  alder.  On  dry  hills  grow  the 
iriudeer  lichen  aitd  Iceland  moss.  In  the  cran- 
berry, cloudberry,  and  the  currant,  Nature  gives 
spontaneously,  though  sparingly,  food ;  and  a  rich 
Flora  of  variegated  flowers  serves  for  the  decoration 
of  the  tone,  iniich  stretches,  m  Scandinavia,  to  the 
already-mentioned  northern  limit  of  the  cultivation 
of  wheat ;  but  in  Russia  and  Asia,  almoet  to  Kasan 
and  Yakatzk.  We  will  call  it  the  lone  of  the  co- 
nifers. Even  in  the  neighborhood  nf  Drontheim, 
the  culture  of  fruits  begins,  though  sparingly  ; 
soon  appears  the  sturdy  oak,  called,  with  rather  too 
much  poetic  license, '  Che  German  -,'  in  Schoonen, 
Zealand,  Scleswick,  and  Ilolstein,  flourish  the 
fiiat  woods  of  beech.  In  about  the  latitude  of 
Frankfort-on-the- Maine,  another  tree  joins  i 

Kay,  which  in  its  bold,  picturesque  mode  of 
inching,  takes  its  stand  beside  the  oak— which, 
in  the  beauty  of  Its  foliage,  as  well  as  the  utility 
of  its  fruit,  It  far  surpasses — ^namely,  the  noble 
ehesnut. 

"  The  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the  Caucasus 
form  the  southern  limit  of  the  lone ;  in  the  more 
eastern  portion  of  which  Che  lime  and  elm  conCri- 
bule  so  abundantly  to  the  composition  of  the  for- 
ests, that  the  former  even  withstands  Che  devasta- 
tion which  the  Ksthanians  make,  in  the  maiiufac- 
lure  of  their  shoes  from  its  baxe.  In  the  hop,  the 
ivy,  and  clematis,  we  find  here  the  first  represent- 
gtivea  of  the  tropical  climbers.  The  smiling  green 
gf  the  meadowi  aliematei  with  the  gloomy  sha- 


dows of  the  forest ;  and  Alan  hss  taken  poseession 
of  the  earth,  reMrainingthe  wild  vegetation  to  thai 
absolulely  needful  for  wood  and  hay,  and  rich  crops 
reward  his  indnstry.  We  leave  this  zone  of  the 
deciduous  woods,  to  scale  the  rocky  barrier  of  the  ' 
Alps,  with  which  a  wise  Providence  has  confined 
the  German  on  the  South,  which  he  loo  inquisi- 
tively scaled,  to  fetch  from  the  sensual  and  cor- 
rupted South  infinite  misery,  and  a  chronic  sick> 
uess,  wasting  his  people  for  centuries. 

"  Here  suddenly  appear  quiia  different  plants ; 
with  the  great  woods  of  trees,  the  coriaceous 
shining  leaves  of  which  last  through  the  mild 
winter,  and  round  the  mighty  sterna  of  which 
climb  the  vine  and  flame-colored  bignonias,  unite 
the  similar  bushes  of  myrtle,  tinus,  arbutiis,  and 
pistachio.  Here  and  there  the  dwarf  palm  is  met 
with.  labiate  plants  and  crncifers,  and  fair- 
flowerad  rock-roses,  replace  in  summer  the  spring 
Flora  of  scented  hyacinth  and  narcissns;  but 
rarely,  even  in  the  moat  favonid  spots,  is  the  eye 
dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  evergreen  leaves,  or 
the  glaring  play  of  color  of  the  naked,  jagged, 
moontain  chains,  gladdened  by  the  mild  radiance 
of  verdant  meadows. 

"In  recompense,  mankind  has,  in  this  zone  of 
evergreen  woods,  seized  upon  the  fruit  of  the 
Hesperides.     It  is 

'  The  land  where  the  citrons  blow, 
Tlirongh  the  daik-green  leaves  the  gold  oranges 

But  onward,  ever  onward,  strives  the  insatiable 
son  of  lapctns ;  no  legend  of  African  desert.-*,  no 
death-news  of  the  many  adventurous  travellers 
who  have  gone  forth  to' seek  the  source  of  the 
Niger,  frighten  him  back.  I'n  the  we^t  coast  of 
Africa,  in  the  Canary  Isle?,  is,  indeed,  no  longer 
found  the  gigantic  dog,  from  which,  as  Pliny  told, 
lite  islands  derived  their  name ;  but  Flora  gives 
for  booty  richest  treasure,  which  she,  by  aid  of 
the  tropical  sun,  has  succeeded  in  extracting  from 
the  soil,  moistened  by  tlie  vapors  of  the  ocean. 
Round  sj'csmorcs  twine  [righty  Ulsdub  stems; 
capers  and  Bauhincas  interlace  in  the  thickets  of 
balsamic  shrubs ;  the  slender  date  palm  sours  aloft, 
and  Che  baobab  grows  up  into  gigantic  masses  of 

"  The  wondrous  Cactus-like  fonns  of  the  leaf- 
less spurges,  distinguished  by  their  polsonoua  or 
tleasant-liavored  sweet  milk,  as  the  case  may  be, 
stray  a  peculiar  formative  power  In  nature;  and 
the  dragon-tree  in  the  garden  of  CroCava,  in  Ten- 
erilTe,  a  gigantic  arborescent  lily  plant,  recounts 
(o  the  musing  listener  the  tradiiiooa  of  thousands 

"  Six  zones  of  vegetation  have  we  thus  passed 
through  in  which  the  continually-increasing  tem- 
perature of  the  climate  called  forth  ever  a  different 
—.ever  a  more  luxuriant  vegctnlion  ;  and  we  con- 
clude our  wanderings,  after  a  short  re^t  under  the 
five-thou»and-y eared  Dracmss,  liy  climbing  the 
Pic  of  Teyde.  Man  has  taken  possession  of  the 
soil  of  the  plain  at  its  foot,  and  dislodged  the  orig- 
inal vegetation.  Tlirough  vineyards  and  maize- 
fields  we  ascend,  till  the  shades  of  the  evergreen 
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bay-laarcl  sniround  as.  Trees  of  the  lace-bark 
tribe  and  similar  plants  succeed.  We  wander  for 
a  time  through  a  zone  of  evergreen  forest  trees. 
At  a  height  of  4,000  feet  we  lose  the  plants  which 
had  so  far  accompanied  us.  A  very  small  num- 
ber of  peculiar  plants  mark  a  quickly-traversed 
zone  of  deciduous  trees,  and  we  come  among  the 
resinous  trunks  of  the  Canary-pine.  A  zone  of 
conifers  shields  us  from  the  sun's  rays  up  to  a 
height  of  6,000  feet,  then  th^  vegetation  suadenly 
becomes  low — from  humble  bushes  it  passes  into 
a  Flora  which  bears  all  the  characters  of  the  Al- 
pine plants,  till  finally  the  naked  rock  sets  a  limit 
to  all  organic  life,  and  no  snow  and  ice  bedeck 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  only  because  its 
height  of  12,236  feet  does  not,  in  a  position  so  near 
the  tropics,  extend  up  to  the  region  of  eternal 
snow.  Counting  by  the  limits  of  vegetation,  we 
have  re-surveyed,  in  a  few  hours'  climb,  the  wide 
way  from  Spitzbergen  to  the  Canaries,  an  extent 
of  more  than  fifty  degrees  of  latitude." — The 
Plant,  p.  243. 

As,  under  the  head  of  the  geographical 
distribution  of  plants,  we  must  confine  our 
attention  to  a  few  only  of  the  more  striking 
groups,  we  will,  in  the  first  place,  make  a 
few  observations  upon  the  highly- curious 
Orchidaceae,  so  remarkable,  as  Dr.  Lindley 
well  observes,  "for  the  unusual  figure  of 
their  irregular  flowers,  which  sometimes  re- 
present an  insect,  sometimes  a  helmet  with 
the  visor  up.*'  These  beautiful  flowers  "are 
rich  in  every  shade  or  variety  of  color ;  in 
their  habits  airy  and  fantastic,  but  always 
elegant,  replete  with  the  richest  and  strongest 
aromatic  perfumes,  or  emitting  the  most  re- 
freshing and  delicate  odors,  portraying  in  the 
extraordinary  formation  of  their  flowers  the 
entire  scope  of  animated  nature — beasts, 
birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles  ;  nor  has  the  human 
species  even  escaped  their  mimic  carica- 
tures." Any  one  who  has  the  opportunity, 
may  verify  the  above  observations  by  visiting 
the  orchideous  houses  at  Kew,  where  numbers 
of  these  highly-curious  plants  may  generally 
be  seen  in  flower ;  or,  wanting  that  opportu- 
nity, let  him  turn  over  the  plates  of  Mr. 
Bateman's  magnificent  work  on  the  Orchida- 
ceae of  Mexico,  or  the  equally  splendid  work* 
just  published  by  the  Messrs.  Reeve.  This 
ast-named  volume  presents,  indeed,  the  ad- 
vantage over  those  which  are  confined  to  the 
plants  of  any  particular  region,  since  in  its 
spirited  illustrations  are  represented  a  hun- 
dred of  the  more  curious  and  striking  forms 
of  orchids,  from  various  parts  of  the  world ; 

*  **  A  Century  of  Orcbidaceous  Plants,  selected 
from  Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine."  London: 
Reeve,  Benham  and  Reeve,  Kmg  William  street. 
Strand.    1849. 
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and  in  the  exquisite  illustrations  to  this  beau- 
tiful book  full  iustice  has  been  rendered,  80 
far,  at  least,  as  it  can  be  rendered  upon  paper, 
to  the  oddly-formed   and   often  brilliantlj- 
colored  flowers  of  this  curious  and  interesting 
tribe  of  plants.     The  geographical  range  of 
the  Orchidaceae  is  very  extensive,  since  thej 
occur  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  "  ex- 
cept upon  the  verge  of  the  frozen  zone,  and 
in  climates  remarkable  for  dryness."  GroTei, 
marshes,   and   meadows  are  their   favorite 
haunts  in  Europe,  Asia,  North  America,  and 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  of  these,  the 
terrestrial  species,  our  own  islands  fumiali 
about  forty  interesting   examples,  some  of 
which,  as  the  curious  bee,  flj,  and  late  spider 
Orchises    iOphryB    apiferay   museifera,  and 
arachnites^  the  pretty  dwarf  dark- winged 
Orchis    ustulata,  the    sweet    musk-scented 
Herminium  Monorchism  the  droll  man-Orchk 
(^Aceras  anthropophora,)  and  several  othen» 
select  for  their  habitats  dry  calcareous  pas- 
tures and  woody  spots ;  others^  as  the  minute 
marsh- Orchis  {Malaxis  paludosa,)  the  coral- 
root  (Corallorhiza  innala,)  and  the  broad- 
leavea  Orchb  {Orchis  latifolia,)  prefer  wet 
spongy  bogs  and  marshy  localities;  whOe 
others,  again,  as   the  green-winged   Orchis 
{Orchis  Morio,)  grow    in   meadows.      All 
these  depend  upon  the  soil  for  their  food ;  or 
if,  as  in  a  few  apparent  cases,  some  of  the 
orchideous   denizens    of    temperate    climes 
depend  upon  organized  matter  for  their  sup- 
port, they  are  not  so  entirely  independent  of 
the  soil  as  the  splendid  epiphytal  species  of 
the  tropical  forests,  where,  us  Lindley  weD 
observes,  "the  orchidaceous  plants  flourish 
in  the    greatest  variety  and   profusion,  no 
longer  seeking  their  nutriment  from  the  BcSi, 
but  clinging  to  the  trunks  and  hmbs  of  trees, 
to  stones  and  bare  rocks,  where  they  veffe- 
tate  among    ferns  and   other  shade-lovmg 
plants  in  countless  thousands;"  and  there 
"  they  often  constitute  the  chief  beauty  of 
the  forest,  occupying  the  forked  branches  of 
living  trees,  or  the  prostrate  trunks  of  fallen 
timber,  over  which,  in  company  with  ferns 
and  parasitical  Aroideae,  they  climb  and  trail 
in  every  direction,  until  they  adorn  the  one 
with  bright  hues  and  rich  odors  foreign  to 
their  nature,  and  render  the   others  more 
beautiful  in  death,  than  in  the  full  vigor  of 
health." 

We  thus,  in  the  same  natural  order,  hare 
two  groups  of  plants  flourishing  with  equal 
luxuriance  under  two  opposite  conditions; 
the  one,  fixed  in  the  soil  by  their  root^,  and 
deriving  the  chief  portion  if  not  the  whole  of 
their  food  from  the  ground  in  which  they 
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grow,  in  the  same  maimer  as  other  terrestrial 
plants ;  the  other,  using  a  hlock  of  wood  or 
a  stone  merely  as  a  support  or  holdfast, 
over  which  extend  their  aerial  roots  without 
penetrating,  and  having  no  other  source  of 
nutriment  than  the  damp  heated  atmosphere 
which  constantly  surrounds  them,  and  from 
which  the  plants  are  supplied  with  food  hy 
the  action  of  their  aerial  roots,  which,  in 
these  cases,  perform  the  twofold  office  of 
claspers  and  feeders;  the  two  groups,  hy 
constitutional  modifications   of    the    simple 
tissues  entering  into  their  structure,  heing 
admirahly  adapted  for  occupying  the  posi- 
tion assigned  to  them  among  the  works  of 
creation. 

Other  examples  of  this  power  of  adapta- 
tion to  external  circumstances,  may  he  oh- 
served  in  the  Algae  or  sea- weed  class,  which 
are  ^plants  of  a  rather  low  organization,  as 
before  mentioned;  and  among  these  may 
also  be  seen,  to  a  great  extent,  the  influence 
of  climate,  depth  of  water,  and  other  exter- 
nal mfluences  in  controlling  their  geographi- 
cal range.  Even  on  our  own  shores  some- 
thing of  this  kind  may  be  witnessed.  In  a 
clever  little  book  by  Dr.  Harvey,  the  pro- 
found Algologist,  recently  published  by  Mr. 
Van  Voorst,*  the  author  thus  addresses 
himself  to  his  readers,  who  are  presumed  to 
be  occasional  visitors  to  the  sea-shore : 

^  I  shall  now  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  vege- 
tation which  characterizes  what  is  termed  the 
litoral  zone^  or  that  belt  of  rock  or  shingle  which 
extends  from  high-water  to  low-water  mark. 
Within  this  space  a  large  proportion  of  the  sea- 
weeds of  oar  latitude  is  produced ;  and  the  re- 
mainder, with  the  exception  of  a  few  stragglers 
that  extend  into  deeper  water,  occur  within  the 
limit  of  two,  or,  at  most,  four  fathoms,  beyond  the 
lowest  water  of  spring-tides. 

'^  Sea- weeds  are  usually  classed  by  botanists  in 
three  great  groups,  each  of  which  contains  seve- 
ral families,  which  are  again  divided  into  genera ; 
and  these,  in  their  turn,  are  composed  of  one  or 
many  species.  The  number  of  species  as  yet  de- 
tected on  the  Britisii  coasts  is  about  370,  and 
they  are  grouped  into  105  genera.  I  cannot,  in 
this  place,  enter  into  Uie  niceties  of  classification 
to  which  botanists  resort  in  working  out  the  his- 
toid of  these  plants,  but  must  confine  myself  to 
the  general  features  of  the  great  groups,  and  their 

*  ''Hie  Sea-Side  Book ;  he'ipf  an  introduction  to 
tke  Natural  History  of  the  British  Coasts.'*  No  one 
should  visit  the  sea-side  without  a  copy  of  this  littie 
Tolttme ;  which  will  be  found  an  admirable  exposi- 
tor of  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  birds,  shells,  sea- 
weeds, land-plants,  soophytes,  and  other  objects  of 
natural  history,  commonly  met  with  upon  our 
coasts.  Our  extracts  are  necessarily  taken  urom  the 
botanical  portion  of  the  book,  but  the  other  depart- 
OMDli  are  treated  in  an  equally  pleasiqg  style. 


distribution.  Taken  in  the  order  in  which  they 
present  themselves  to  us  on  the  shore,  and  limit- 
ing each  by  its  most  obvious  character,  that  of 
color,  we  may  observe,  that  the  group  of  ffreen 
sea-weeds  (Cklorospermecc)  abound  near  high- 
water  mark,  and  in  shallow  tide-pools  within  the 
tidal  limit;  that  the  olive-colored  {Melanosjter- 
mecc )  cover  all  exposed  rocks,  feebly  commencing 
at  the  margin  of  high  water,  and  increasing  in 
luxuriance  with  increasing  depth,  through  the 
whole  belt  of  exposed  rock ;  but  that  the  majority 
of  them  cease  to  grow  soon  after  they  reach  a 
depth  which  is  never  laid  bare  to  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere;  and  that  the  red  sea-weeds 
(Rhodospermeo'.)  gradually  increase  in  numbers, 
and  in  purity  of  color,  as  they  recede  from  hi^h- 
water  mark,  or  grow  in  places  where  they  enjoy 
a  perfect  shade,  or  nearly  total  absence  of  light, 
and  are  never  exposed  to  the  air,  or  subjected  to  a 
violent  change  of  temperature." — The  Sea-side 
Booki  p.  66* 

In  reference  to  the  general  distribution  of 
these  three  great  senes  of  sea-weeds.  Dr. 
Harvey,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  **  Manual 
of  British  Algae,"*  observes  that  the  olioe 
series  "  increases  as  we  approach  the  trop- 
ics, where  it  reaches  its  maximum  of  species, 
though^pcrhaps  not  of  individuals ;"  that  the 
red  series  "  chiefly  abounds  in  the  temperate 
zones,  being  most  luxuriant  in  form  and  rich 
in  species  from  the  55th  to  the  45th  degree, 
and  that  it  rapidly  diminishes  towards  the 
equator  after  it  has  passed  the  doth  ;"  while 
the  green  series  **  forms  the  majority  of  the 
vegetation  of  the  Polar  seas,  is  particularly 
abundant  ( Cow/crcrB)  in  the  colder  temperate 
zone,  and  in  its  lowest  forms  (  Ulca)  equally 
distributed  through  all."  Some  of  the 
plants  comprised  in  this  series  especially 
show  the  power  of  adaptation  exercised  even 
by  these  humble  forms  of  vegetation ;  and 
this  is  illustrated  by  one  species  more  par- 
ticularly, to  which  Dr.  Harvey  calls  the  at- 
tention of  his  readers  in  tl.e  following  ex- 
tract : 

"  Vegetation,  at  least  with  its  most  obvious 
features,  ceases  in  the  south  at  a  much  lower 
parallel  than  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  the  shores 
of  the  Antarctic  lands  appear  to  be  perfectly  bar- 
ren, producing  not  even  an  Ulva.  But  the  fact 
of  the  great  adaptability  of  plants  of  this  family 
to  diflferent  climates,  is  beautifully  illustrated  bv 
the  last  land  plant  collected  by  the  acute  natural* 
ist  attached  to  our  Antarctic  expedition.  The  last 
plant  that  strupeles  with  perpetual  winter  was 
gathered  at  Cockbum  Island,  64°  S.  (a  latitude 
no  greater  than  that  of  Archangel,  where  the 
vine  is  said  to  ripen  in  the  open  air,)  and  this 
proved  to  be  an  Ulva  ( U.  crispa,)  identical  with  a 
small  species  which  may  often  be  seen  in  this 

•  Van  Voorst*  1842, 
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coantry  on  old  thatch,  or  on  damp  walls  and 
rocks,  forming  extensive  patchet;  of  small  g^reen 
leaves-" — The  Sea-side  Book,  p.  69. 

Another  species  belongin^j  to  this  green 
series — Codium  tomcnlosum — is  equally  wide- 
ly distributed,  since  it  abounds  on  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  from  the  north  of  Europe  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  appears  to  be 
equally  common  in  the  Pacific,  extending 
along  the  whole  western  coast  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent;  and  is  also  found  in  the  In- 
dian Sea,  and  oh  the  shores  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  plants  have  no  root,  properly  so 
called ;  that  is,  the  orgsLo  by  which  they  are 
attached  to  the  rocks  on  which  they  grow, 
performs  none  of  the  absorbing  functions 
proper  to  the  roots  of  flowering  plants ;  its 
chief,  if  not  its  sole  office,  appearing  to  be 
that  of  fixing  the  plant,  the  whole  surface  of 
which  is  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  ab- 
sorption. So  that  where  the  marine  Algee, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  become  detached 
from  their  moorings  and  float  about  in  the 
water,  they  do  not  perish  so  long  as  they 
are  submerged.  The  "gulf- weed,"  for  ex- 
ample, which  from  its  great  abundance,  in 
the  form  of  patches  or  fields  of  vast  extent, 
has  always  attracted  the  notice  of  voyagers 
across  the  Atlantic,  is  an  Alga,  bearing  the 
name  of  SargJissum,  (the  Sargasso  of  the 
Spaniards.)  That  this  plant  continues  to 
grow  and  flourish  while  floating  freely  in  the 
ocean,  unattached  to  rock  or  shore  by  any- 
thing in  the  form  of  root,  must  be  obvious 
to  all  who  have  examined  it ;  since  the  limit 
between  the  old  and  young  portions  of  the 
plant  are  clearly  defined. 

Some  of  the  marine  Algae  attain  to  a  vast 
size,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  second  edition  of  Harvey's  "  Man- 
ual," now  in  the  press  :* 

"  The  plants  of  this  family  are  almost  all  of 
largo  size,  and  many  of  them  gigantic,  greatly  ex- 
ceeding in  bulk  any  other  marine  vegetables. 
The  Oar'Wee<fs  and  Tangle  of  onr  own  coasts 
have  frequently  stems  six  or  eight  feet  long,  and 
fronds  expanding  from  their  summits  to  as  great 
a  length ;  and  the  sea-thong  (Chorda)  often  mea- 
sures forty  feet  in  length.  But  these  dimensionH 
are  small  compared  with  their  kindred  on  the 

*  This  second  edition  of  the  "  Manual"  will  be 
found  an  admirable  introductory  or  companion  vol- 
ume to  the  same  author  s  "  Phjcologia  Uritannica," 
hereafter  spoken  of.  It  will  contain  a  great  num- 
ber of  plates,  wherein  the  genera  of  British  marine 
Algae  are  beautifully  figured  from  original  drawings 
by  the  author. 


shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.    The  Nereoq/stis,  a 
plant  of  this  family  inhabiting  the  north-western 
shores  of  America,  has  a  stem  no  thicker  than  a 
whipcord,  but  upwards  of  three  hundred  feet  in 
length,  bearing  at  its  apex  a  huge  vehicle,  six  or 
seven  feet  long,  shaped  like  a  barrel,  and  crown- 
ed with  a  tuft  of  up\^'ard8  of  fifty  forked  leaves, 
each  from  thirty  to  foity  feet  in  length.    Tba 
vesicle,  being  filled  with  air,  buoys  up  this  im- 
mense frond,  which  lies  stretclicd  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea;  here  the  sea-otter  has  his  favor- 
ite lair,  resting  himself  upon  the  vesicle,  or  hiding 
among  the  leaves  while  he  pursues  his  fishing. 
The  chord-tike  stem  which  anchors  this  floating 
tree  must  be  of  considerable  strength ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, we  find  it  used  as  a  fishing-line  by  the 
natives  of  the  coast.    But  great  as  is  the  length 
of  this  sea-weed,  it  is  exceeded  by  the  Macrocy** 
tis,  though  the  leaves  and  air-vessels  of  that  plant 
are  of  small  dimensions.     In  tlie  Nereocystis  the 
stem  is  unbranched ;  in  Macrocystis  it  branches 
as  it  approaches  the  surface,  and  afterwards  di- 
vides i)y  repeated  forkings,  each  division  bear- 
ing a  leaf,  until  there  resnlts  a  floating  mass  of 
foliage  some  hundreds  of  square  yards  in  supeiw 
ficial  extent.    It  is  said  that  the  stem  of  this  plant 
is  sometimes  1,500  feet  in  length.    These  are  the 
most  lengthy  of  the  family;   there  are  others 
whose  fronds  would  weigh  more.    The  Lessonia^ 
which  inhabit  the  deeper  parts  of  the  Laminarian 
zone  in  the  latitude  of  Cape  Horn,  and  along  the 
shores  of  Chili,  have  branching  trunks  of  consid- 
erable diameter  and  length,  each  branch  crowned 
with  bunches  of  long  nbbon-like  leaves,  and  the 
whole  plant  resembhng  a  submarine  arborescent 
aloe  of  large  size.     The  E-'klonio'^  a  noble  genus 
with  pinnated  fronds,  may  be  compared  to  subma- 
rine palm-trees.     The  best  known  species,  E> 
bucdimlisy  the  trumpel-weed  of  South  Africa,  has  a 
stem  often  more  than  twenty  feet  long,  two  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  where  it  is  solid,  gradual- 
ly widening  upwards  and  becoming  hollow,  and 
crowned  wuh  a  fan-shaped  cluster  of  leaves,  each 
twelve  feet  long  or  more.     The  stem  of  this 
plant,  when  dried,  is  often  used  in  the  colony  as 
a  siphon ;  and  by  the  native  herdsmen  formed 
into  a  trumpet,  for  collecting  the  cattle  at  even- 
ing."— Hariey^s    British    Algcn,    2nd     Edition, 
p.  27. 

All  the  species  of  British  Algae  will  be 
beautifully  illustrated  by  Dr.  Harvey  in  his 
elaborate  work,  '*  Phycologia  Britannica ;" 
two  volumes  of  which  are  now  completed, 
and  the  third  is  in  progress.  It  will  contain 
a  figure  and  description  of  every  known 
British  species ;  the  figures  are  exquisitely 
drawn  on  the  stone  by  the  author  himself, 
and  accurately  colored  ;  the  characters  and 
descriptions  are  also  correctly  and  clearly 
given.  This  work  should  be  m  the  Ubrary 
of  every  botanist ;  and,  even  as^  ornamental 
volumes,  they  would  by  no  means  be  out  of 
place  upon  the  drawing-room  table,  since 
the  brilliant  colors  and  delicate  forms  of  by 
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hr  tbe  greater  Dumber  of  the  Alg«e  render 
their  pictorial  represeutatioiu,  even  as  works 
of  art,  eapedally  when  executed  in  the  style 
of  thoM  in  Dr.  Harvey's  boolf,  exceedingly 
omameatsl,  and  muat  oommand  the  admira- 
tion of  all,  whether  naturalists  or  not. 

Leaving  now  the  ocean  and  its  vegetation, 
we  will  for  a  while  accompany  on  active  and 
enterprising  naturalist  to  a  part  of  the  world 
hitherto  compatadvely  little  botanically  ex- 

Jlored.  In  less  than  eighteen  months  Dr. 
,  D.  Hooker  has  reached  the  Himalayan 
noge  from  Calcutta,  eiplored  several  of  its 
racesses,  discovered  a  number  of  new  plants, 
sent  drawings  and  descriptions  to  England, 
where  bia  wher,  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  as  edi- 
tor, and  the  Messrs.  Beeve,  as  publishers,  have 
made  known  the  first  result  of  the  doctor's 
botanical  mission,  in  a  series  of  magnificent 
folio  plates  of  ten  new  species  of  Rhododen- 
dron, native  to  the  neighborhood  of  Dar- 
iceling,  in  Sikkim-Himalayah  mount^ns ;  a 
locality  with  much  justice  described  by  the 
luthor,  at  least,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
Doble  plants  here  so  splendidly  figured,  as 
the  head-qnarters  of  the  genus  in  the  Old 
World.  From  the  followmg  extracts,  our 
readers  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  scenery  amid  which  the 
kpeciea  depicted  were  collect)^. 

"  Tbe  lonDntsin  Sinchnl,  upon  a  spur  of  wbich, 
looking  north,  Dsijeeline  standa,  attaina  an  ele- 
Mtioo  of  9,000  feet,  and  to  the  west  of  it,  next 
■Nepal,  rises  another  coospicuoua  mountain,  Ton- 
glo,  reaching  a  height  of  10,000  Cbet.  Due  north 
of  Darjeeling,  at  a  distance  of  only  sixty  miles, 
tbe  horizon  ia  boundeil  by  the  great  snowy  ran^, 
having  for  its  principal  feature  the  peak  of  Kin' 
chin-jnnga,  which  baa  lately  been  ascertained  to 
Iw  38,179  feet  in  elevation,  the  loftiest  mountain 
yet  known  in  the  world.  Dr.  Hooker  thus  de- 
scribes his  first  impreasions  of  this  scene — 
*  Hocb  as  I  had  heard  and  read  of  the  ma.gnlfi- 
canea  and  beaoty  of  Himalayan  scenery,  my 
highest  expectations  have  been  surpassed !  I  ar- 
riv«d  at  Daijeeling  on  a  rainy,  misty  day,  which 
did  not  allowmetoseelenyards  in  any  direction, 
much  less  lo  descry  the  Snowy  Range,  distant 
■iztj  miles,  in  a  straiy bt  line.  Early  next  morning 
1  caagfat  my  first  view,  and  I  literally  held  my 
breath  in  awe  and  admiration,  Six  or  seven  snc- 
cauive  ranges  of  forest-clad  mountains,  as  high  as 
that  whereon  I  stood,  (8,000  feet,)  intervened  be- 
tween ma  and  a  dauliug  white  pile  of  snow-clad  . 
moantains,  among  which  the  giant  peak  of  Kin-  i 
chin-jDnga  rose  20,000  feet  above  the  lofty  point 
from  which  I  gazed  !  Owhig  to  the  cleamea  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  snow  appeared  to  my  fancy 
but  a  few  miles  off,  and  the  loftiest  mountain  at 
only  a  day's  journey.  The  heavenward  outline 
was  projected  agabst  a  pale-blue  sky  ;  while  lit- 
tle detached  {ttchea  of  niat  dnng  here  and  there 


TOiy  red,  by  the  rising  hi    , 
these  elevated  points  long  ere  it  reached  the  lower 
position  I  occupied. 

"  Such  is  the  aspect  of  the  Himalaya  range  at 
early  morning.  As  the  sun's  rays  dart  into  the 
many  valleys  which  lie  between  the  snowy 
mountains  and  Darjeeling,  the  stagnant  air  con- 
tained in  the  low  recesses  becomes  quickly 
heated  ;  heavy  masses  of  vapor — dense,  white, 
and  keenly  denned,  arise  from  the  hollows,  meat 
over  the  crests  of  the  hills,  cling  to  the  forests  on 
their  summits,  enlarge,  unite,  and  ascend  rapidly 
to  the  rarefied  regions  above — a  phenomenon  so 
suddenly  develofwd  that  the  consequent  with- 
drawal from  the  spectator's  gaxe  of  the  stupen- 
dous scenery  beyond  looks  like  tbe  work  of  magic 
Such  ia  tbe  region  of  the  Indian  Rhododendrons." 
—Preface,  p.  6. 

The  particular  locality  of  this  grand  re- 
gion, where  several  of  the  species  were  met 
with,  is  thus  more  particidarly  described: 

"  It  was  on  the  ascent  of  Tonglo,  a  mountain 
on  the  Nepalese  frontier,  that  I  beheld  tbe  Rho- 
dodendrons in  all  their  magnificence  and  luxuri- 
ance. At  7,000  feet,  where  the  woods  were  still 
dense  and  sub-tropical,  mingling  with  ferns, 
Pothos,  peppers,  ana  figs,  the  ground  was  strewed 
witli  the  large  lily-Iiko  flowers  of  Rhododendron 
Dalhousix,*  dropping  from  the  epiphytal  plants 
on  the  enormous  oaks  overhead,  and  milled  with 
the  egg-like  flowers  of  a  new  I^lagnoUaceous 
tree,  which  fall  before  expanding,  and  diiFiisa  a 
powerful  arotnatic  odor,  more  strong,  but  far  less 
sweet,  than  that  of  the  Rhododendron.  So  con- 
spicuous were  these  two  blossoms,  that  my  rude 
guide  called  out — '  Ilere  are  lilies  and  eggs,  sir, 
growing  out  of  the  ground  I'  No  bad  compari- 
son. PasBiag  the  region  of  tree-ferns,  walnut 
and  chesnut,  yet  still  in  that  of  tlic  alder,  birch, 
large-leaved  oak,  (whose  leaves  are  often  eighteen 
inches  long,)  we  enter  that  of  the  broad-spatlted 
Arum,  (which  raises  a  crested  bead  like  that  of 
the  Cobra  de  Capel,)  the  Kadsura,  Stauntonia, 
Convallaria,  and  many  RosaceE.  The  paths  are 
here  much  steeper,  carried  along  narrow  ridges 
■■--'-  -  ;s  of  rock,  which  are  scaled 


*  Two  plates  sre  devoted  to  the  illustratioa  of 
this  fine  plant;  the  flnt  represents  the  entire  ihrub^ 
which  has  a  very  stra^lmg  babit,  is  from  six  t« 
eight  feet  high,  and  always  grows  upon  the  tranka 
of  other  trees,  especially  oaka  Sod  magnolias.  The 
author  calls  it  paratitUai ;  but  it  is  more  probat:^ 
merely  an  epiphyte,  using  tbe  trunk  as  a  suppon, 
without  deriring  any    nutriment    from   i'      '""* 


1]  u[  1  inches  long,  and  as  broad  at  the  mouth  : 
mpanulate,  white,  with  an  ocessioDal  tings  of 
aa ;  in  site   and  color,  and  general  shape,  almost 
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by  the  aid  of  inteTworen  roota  of  treeg.  On  these 
rocks  GTow  Hytnenophylla,  a  few  Orchidea,  Be- 
gonia, Cyriandaore*,  Aroidei  of  curioua  fomiB ; 
tiip  anomalouF  genus  Streptolirion  of  Edgeworth, 
and  various  CrypCogimia ;  and  the  Rhododendron 
Hrborenm  is  lirat  met  with,  ita  branchee  often 
loaded  with  penduloaa  mosses  and  lichens,  espe- 
cially Uanea  and  Boirera.  Along  the  flat  rid^, 
towards  the  top,  the  yew  appears,  with  scattered 
trees  of  Rhododendron  argenteum,  succeeded  by 
R.  CampbellitE.  At  the  very  summit,  the  major- 
ity of  the  wood  coneiats  of  this  last  species, 
amongst  which,  and  next  in  abundance,  occurs 


these  are  Pyri,  Pruni,  maples,  barberries,  and 
Azaleas,  Olea,  Ilex,  Umonia,  Hydrangea,  several 
Capri foliaceis,  Gaultheria,  and  Andromeda ;  the 
apple  and  the  rose  are  most  abundant.  Slaun- 
tonia,  with  its  glorious  racemes  of  purple  flowers, 
creeps  over  all ;  so  do  Kadsnm  and  Ochna  ;  whilst 
a  currant,  with  erect  racemes,  grows  epiphytally 
oo  Rhododendron  and  on  Pyrus. 

"The  habits  of  the  Rhododendrons  difier  con- 
siderably, and,  confined  as  I  was  to  one  favorable 
spot  by  a  deluse  of  rain,  I  had  ample  time  to  ob- 
serve four  of  them.  R.  Campbelli»,  the  only  one 
in  full  Sower  early  in  May,  is  the  most  prevalent, 
the  ropes  of  my  tent  spanning  an  area  between 
three  of  tbem.  Some  were  a  mass  of  scarlet 
blossom,  displaying  a  sylvan  scene  of  the  most 
eorgeous  description.  Mr.  Nightingale's  Rhodo- 
dendron-eroves.*  I  thought,  may  anrpass  these  in 
of  foliage,  or  in  ODtline  of 


individual  specimenB  ;  but  for  splendor  of  color 
those  of  the  Himaluyacao  only  be  compared  with 
the  Butea  frondosa  of  the  plains.  Many  of  their 
trunks  spread  from  the  centre  thirty  or  forty  feet 
every  way,  and  together  forni  a  hemispherical 
mass,  often  forty  yards  across,  and  from  twenty 
to  fifty  feet  in  height  !  The  stems  and  branches 
of  these  aged  trees,  gnarled  and  rugged,  the  bark 
dark  colored,  and  clothed  with  spongy  moss, 
oflen  bend  down  and  touch  the  ground ;  the  fo- 
liage is,  moreover,  scanty,  dark  green,  and  far 
from  graceful ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  ffor- 
geouB  coloring  of  the  blossoms,  the  trees,  wben 
out  of  flower,  Tike  the  fuchsias  of  Cape  Horn,  are 
the  gloomy  denizens  of  a  most  gloomy  region." — 


But  we  must  leave  this  elevated  region, 
with  its  gorgeous  floral  decorations,  and,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Dr.  Harvey,  again  re- 

•  "  At  Embley,  near  Romsey,  Bants,  the  seat  of 
William  Edward  Xightingale,  Esq.,  whose  beanti- 
fiil  grounds  boast  of  drives  throufb  what  may 
really  be  caHed  woods  or  groves  o!  Rhododendrons, 
many  of  them  sslf-sowD.  Miss  Nightingale  has 
supplied  an  intereating  account  of  these  fine  trees, 
which  were  chiefly  planted  about  thirty  years  ago; 
one  of  tbem  is  1 60  feet  in  circumference  and  20  feet 
high  ;  several  are  97  and  98  feet  In  circumference. 
These  admeasurements  of  course  refer  to  the  gen- 
eral spread  of  the  brant?u>,  not  to  the  item;  one  of 
which  is,  however,  26  het  high  and  IB  inches  in  dr- 
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turn  to  the  more  humble,  tbot^h  not  less 
interesting  nor  less  beautiful,  denizens  of  our 
own  shores ;  which  amply  corroborate  the 
statement  that  every  district  has  a  Flora  of 
its  own.  Gladly  would  we  cull,  in  his  com- 
pany, the  plants  of  the  salt-marsh,  the 
muddy  shore,  or  the  chalky  cliff — the  curioua 
homed  poppy  (^Glaucium  luteum)  with  its 
fugacious  yellow  petals,  the  blae-Unted  sea- 
enngo,  (Eryitgiunt  ntarilimum,)  the  stocks, 
and  asters,  and  "  sea-lavender  that  lacks 
perfume,"  and  the  pretty  little  ercefnng 
pink-flowered  Olaux  maritima,  and  the  pnr- 

!ile  arenariaa — all  which  abound  in  such 
ocalities  ;  though  we  must  for  the  present 
confine  our  researches  to  the  bleak,  barren- 
looldng  sand-downs :  but  barren  as  the^ 
look,  they  sometimes  yield  to  the  industrious 
and  keen-eyed  botanist  a  far  richer  harvest 
than  many  a  more  promising  locality  ;  m 
our  own  well-stored  vasculum  has  often  testi- 
fied. But  OUT  guide  awaits  us — and  we 
accompany  him. 

"  Sand-downs,  where  the  herbage  is  close  and 
thick,"  says  Dr.  Harvey,  "  have  often  a  verv  gay 
Flora,  composed  of  a  great  number  of  plants. 
The  surface  is  generally  carpeted  with  while 
clover,  mixed  with  mosses,  chiefly  of  the  genus 
Tortula,  and  small,  fine-leaved  grasses,  especially 
Nardns  stricta,  and  some  of  the  more  wiry-leavM 
Festuca!,  with  here  and  there  the  characteristic 
ssnd-reed  lAmmophiiaartiitdinacia.)  SuehistlM) 
composition  of  the  green  sward  which  forms  the 
groundwork  of  the  piece.  This  is  gaily  oroa- 
menied  with  a  profusion  of  the  hri|hl  pink  stars 
of  centaury,  (Erytkraa^  several  kinds  of  which 
are  distinguished.  These  are  diminutive  gentiani, 
with  all  the  bitterness  of  foliage  and  brigntne«a  of 
flower  peculiar  to  that  family  of  plants.  Among 
them  may  sometimes  be  seen  their  more  ambitioiu 
brother  the  Chlora,  with  his  golden  eight-lobed 
crown ;  but  t^is  is  rarely  found  except  where 
[here  is  limenone  or  chalk  In  the  soil.  Next  we 
are  attracted  by  different  varieties  of  wild  panuet 
(Vtola  Irioolor  and  V.  lulea,)  some  of  (hem  blue, 
others  yellow,  and  others  a  mixture  of  these  col- 
ors with  creamy  white.  Then  eye-bright,  which, 
though  diminutive,  often  indeed  dwindled  down  to 
a  pair  or  two  of  leaves  and  a  pair  of  flowers,  » 
still  worthy  both  of  its  English  name  and  the 
more  sounding  Greek  Euphrasia.  Milkwort 
{Pdygala,)  of  three  colora,  white,  bine,  or  red, 
abounds  on  such  ground  ;  as  does  also  the  singu- 
larly elegant  Aeperula  cynanchica,  whose  hSi^ 
like  stems,  with  narrow  leaves  in  distant  whoris, 
support  a  branching  tufl  of  white  or  pink  tnbniar, 
four-cleft  flowers.  This  graceful  little  plant  isof 
the  same  family  as  the  madder  {Rubia,)  and  the 
ladies'  bedstraw,  (Galium,)  and  is  still  more  close- 
ly connected  with  a  ereater  favorite  than  either, 
the  woodrufl'(A.'perTJa  odnrala.)  Several  small 
species  of  clover  (Tn/blium,)  some  of  them  nre, 
are  scattend  aboDt.  One  of  the  prettieatirf  these, 
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thoash  not  rare,  is  T.  arrense,  at  hare's-foot 
clover,  m  species  with  erect  wiry  siemx,  narrow 
lemves,  and  long  cylindrical  heads  of  flowers, 
dotbed  with  soft  m!k;  haira.  These  may  be  col- 
lected for  the  winter  nosegay,  the  silky  heads  re- 
taining their  fo  " '  •'-•--'  • 
Idk.  Several  wild  ee 
^Erodium)  abound — the  long,  tinely-cut  leaves  of 
ue  latter  being  more  beautiful  than  the  compam- 
tivelv  iusigniacant  flowers.  The  more  bare 
pUcbei  of  sand  are  frequently  diversified  with 
■cattered  tufts  of  ahalf-ihrabby  snoree,  {Bvphor- 
hia  Parali/u,)  one  or  two  feet  high,  with  erect 
ateau,  dothml  with  closely-set,  oblong,  somewhat 
fleahy  leaves,  and  bearing  an  umbel  or  greenish- 
jellow  flowers.  Like  siT  tbe  spurges,  it  contains 
abandance  of  an  acrid  milky  juice,  which  flows 
when  any  part  of  the  stem  or  leaf  is  wounded. 
Most  of  the  spurges  grovi  in  similarly  dry  ground. 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  perhaps  no- 
where are  they  found  of  larger  size,  or  of  stran- 
ger forms,  than  in  the  burning  sands  of  Africa. 
There  the  smooth  atero,  elothea  with  thin  leaves, 
which  marks  our  British  tunds,  is  ejcchanged  for 
a  BDccnIent  stem,  often  destitnle  of  leaves  alto- 
gether ;  or  having  those  organs  converted  into 
•pines,  or  into  lumpy  bodies.  The  stem  of  some 
is  columnar,  rising  into  trees  twenty  to  forty  feet 
hi^,  and  bearing  great  naked  branches,  like  arms 
ofgigantic  candelabra ;  that  of  otliera  is  globose, 
OT  melon-shaped,  aroied  with  spiny  ribs  and  fuc^ 
TOWS ;  and  others  again  have  a  multitude  of 
snake-like  stems  issuing  from  the  expanded  crown 
of  their  roots.  In  others  the  root  itself  forms  tlie 
reservoir,  being  as  targe  as  a  turnip  or  a  beet; 
(rtiile  an  annual  vegetation  of  soft  leaves  and 
flower-etalks  is  all  that  rises  above  the  surface  of 
tbe  ground.  All  these  varieties  of  habit  are  ob- 
vioasly  designed  to  enable  these  plants  to  endure 
the  climate  and  soil  for  which  (hey  are  declined. 
Nourishment  in  some  is  stored  up  in  the  leaves, 
U]  others  in  the  item ;  and  in  others  in  the  root, 
that  they  may  have  something  to  feed  upon 
tbrongh  the  burning  days  and  dewless  nirhts  of 
u  Amcan  summer.  Other  plants  contend  with 
the  difficulties  of  their  siluabon  by  other  means. 
Thna,  one  of  the  most  beautiruf&r  our  native 
aaud-hill  plants,  Convolvulus  soldanella,  sends 
creenng  stems  under  the  surface  of  (he  sand  in 
all  directions,  and  these  emit  from  the  joints,  or 
nodes,  bundles  of  finely-divided  hair-like  roots, 
that  penetrate  (he  loose  soil,  and  ramifying  as 
they  go  along,  are  constantly  forming  mouths 
ready  to  sack  up  every  drop  of  water  tliat  pene- 
tnttes  the  sand.  Besides  this  provision  of  abun- 
dant roots,  its  leaves,  though  less  fleshy  than  in 
■omB  plants,  are  so  in  some  degree,  ana  retain  in 
their  tissues  moisture  even  in  seasons  of  drought. 
Along  the  sandy  aborea  of  other  countries,  and 
throaghont  tbe  tro|rice,  are  found  species  of  Con- 
volvDrue  related  to  our  C.  soldanella,  and  these 
■oppoit exietence  by  means ofa  similarayslemof 

'       ""   '"""         '    '"  ns    and  fibrous  roots. 

is  varied  ;  thus,  in  the 
arid  plains  of  Persia,  where  probably  a  stiffer  soil 
may  prevent  the  spreading  ot  underground  stems, 
Ibm  are  apeeiei  of  CntvolvtilDa  forming  thorny 


see  such  rigid  and  dry-lookin 
yielding,  in  (heir  season,  Sowers  of  the  same 
structure  and  delicacy  as  the  beautiful  hind-weed 
of  our  hedges." — Sea-side  Book,  p.  311. 

There  is  one  plant,  an  especial  favorite 
with  ufi,  a  denisen  of  these  sand-downs,  which 
Dr.  Harvey  has  omitted  to  mention.  Long 
before  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it 
growing,  we  had  formed  acquaintance  with 
the  great  sharp  sea-rush  (Juncut  aculut)  in 
the  pages  of  that  delightful  contribution  to 
local  botany,  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Smith's  "  Cat- 
alogue of  the  Plants  of  South  Kent."  Well 
do  we  remember  the  delight  of  first  seeing 
the  tall  tufts  of  the  plant  rising  in  solitary 
grandeur  upon  the  barren  sands  ;  as  well  as 
the  punishment  inflicted  by  this,  "the  no- 
blest of  British  species  of  the  genus,  and  the 
most  terrible,"  upon  the  unwary  hand  with 
which,  unmindful  of  Mr.  Smith's  kindly 
warning,  we  hastily  attempted    to  rob  the 

f'  ilant  of  its  well-guarded  treasures — the 
arge  and  highly -polished  chesnut- colored 
capsules !  But  leaving  these  reminiscencea, 
which,  however,  afford  to  the  naturalist  some 
of  his  greatest  pleasures,  we  once  more,  and 
for  the  last  time,  accompany  Dr.  Marvey  to 
the  sea -side. 

"  Gmssv  pastures  near  the  sea  are  sometimes 
well  stored  with  small  bulbous  plants,  which  dot 
them  over  with  flowers,  bright  in  (heir  brief  sea- 
son. Early  in  sprinji,  the  vernal  funiill  [Seil- 
la  vfTna,)  and  lale  in  autumn  theau'umnal  (Scilia 
autumnalii.)  open  their  fairy  stars  of  blue,  on  tiny 
scapes,  an  inch  or  two  in  height.  These  are 
common  to  many  of  our  coasts.  Another  minute 
bulb,  {Trichonema  Crfummr,)  the  smallest  Brit- 
ish species  of  the  Iris  family,  occurs  in  one  or  two 
places  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  where  it 
finds,  perhaps,  its  most  northern  locality.  It  be- 
longs to  a  genus  whose  species  eradually  in- 
crease in  number,  and  in  gay  clotning,  as  yon 
approach  the  sun,  and  which  has  lis  maximum  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  many  sorts,  with 
rich  purple,  golden,  or  milk-white  flowers  of  large 
size,  spangle  the  road-sides,  or  cover  the  barren 
ground  near  the  sea  with  a  many-colored  sheet. 
Several  of  the  smaller  Orchides  are  found  in  sim- 
ilar places,  especially  Orchis  Morio,  whose  dark 
purple  flowers  are  among  the  first  heralds  of  sum- 
mer, and  iadyVtresses  (Spiranlhti  icstiialis,") 
which  scents  the  grass  in  the  hottest  months." 
—lb.  p.  31fi. 

But  we  must  conclude  before  we  have  ex- 

*  This  we  suspect  to  b«  a  lapnu  calami,  and  that 
Dr.  Harvey  iuteoded  to  write  Spirantket  autum- 
nalit ;  Mru»  8p.  aftivaju  is.  m>  br  as  known,  confined, 
in  England  at  least,  to  a  single  locality  in  tbe  Hew 
Fcreat,  Hampshint  tu  fr<*n  the  sea. 
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hausted  our  subject;  though  that,  indeed, 
were  impossible — the  subject  is  inexhausti- 
ble. Daily  might  we  add  to  our  knowledge 
of  natural  objects,  and  each  day's  addition 
would  but  open  up  fresh  fields  to  our  inves- 
tigation. Plants  and  flowers  attract  by  their 
loveliness,  and  charm  with  their  external 
beauties ;  but,  it  is  only  when  we  become 
acquainted  with  their  or^nization  and  their 
habit,  that  we  can  fully  appreciate  their 
claims  to  attention.  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
Hunt, 

'*  The  fonn  and  color  of  a  flower  may  excite 


our  admiration ;  but  when  we  come  to  examine 
all  the  phenomena  which  combine  to  produce  that 
piece  of  symmetry  and  that  lovely  hue— to  learn 
the  physiological  arrangement  of  its  Rtructaral 
parts — the  chemical  actions  by  which  its  woody 
fibre,  and  its  juices  are  produced — and  to  investi- 
gate those  laws  by  which  is  regulated  the  power 
to  throw  back  the  white  sunbeam  from  its  surface 
in  colored  rays— our  admiration  passes  to  the 
higher  feeling  of  deep  astonishment  at  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  processes,  and  of  reverence  for  their 
great  Designer.  There  are,  indeed,  *  tongues  in 
trees  ;*  but  science  alone  can  interpret  their  mys- 
terious whispers,  and  in  this  consists  its  Poetry.'' 

L.G. 
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STATE   EDUCATION   IN   AMERICA. 


"  1  HE  Americans  have  drawn  a  proper  dis- 
tinction between  secular  and  religious  in- 
struction, confining  the  Church  to  its  own 
duties,  and  leavmg  the  schools  free  in  the 
execution  of  theirs.  They  have  not  fallen 
into  the  riuiculous  error  of  supposing  that 
education  is  '  Godless'  when  it  does  not  em- 
brace theology.  Education  has  both  its  sec- 
ular and  its  religious  elements.  As  men  can- 
not agree  as  to  the  latter,  let  not  the  former, 
on  which  they  are  agreed,  be  prevented  from 
expanding,  by  unnecessarily  combining  them. 
*  *  Suppose  that  we  had  schools  for 
teaching  arithmetic  and  mathematics  alone, 
would  any  sane  man  charge  them  with  being 
godless  because  they  confined  themselves  to 
the  teaching  of  such  simple  truths  as  that 
two  and  two  make  four,  and  that  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  together  equal  to 
two  right  angles  ?  And  what  holds  good  of 
a  branch  of  secular  education  holds  good  of 
it  in  its  entirety.  If  mathematics  can  be 
taught  without  theology,  so  can  readmg  and 
writing,  grammar  and  geography  ;  in  short, 
every  department  of  secular  learning.  This 
is  the  view  which  the  Americans  have  gener- 
ally taken  of  the  subject,  and  they  have 
shaped  their  course  accordingly.  They  have 
left  religion  to  fortify  itself  exclusively  in  the 
heart  of  man,  whitst  they  have  treated  seon- 


lar  education  as  a  matter  which  essentially 
concerned  the  State.  Either  the  church  is 
fit  for  the  performance  of  its  owi)  duties,  or 
it  is  not.  If  it  is  not,  it  is  high  time  that  it 
were  remodelled ;  if  it  is,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  call  upon  the  school  to  under- 
take a  part  of  its  work.  The  school  might» 
with  the  same  propriety,  call  upon  the 
church  to  aid  it  in  the  work  of  secular  in- 
struction. They  will  both  best  acquit  them- 
selves of  their  responsibilities,  when  they  are 
confined  exclusively  to  their  own  spheres. 
In  America  they  are  so,  and  with  the  happi- 
est results.  The  children  of  all  denomina- 
tions meet  peaceably  together,  to  learn  tlie 
elements  of  a  good  ordinary  education.  No- 
body dreams  of  their  being  rendered  godless 
by  the  process.  Their  parents  feel  assured 
that,  for  their  religious  education,  they  can 
intrust  them  to  the  church  and  the  Sunday- 
school.  Who  accuses  the  Americans  of  be- 
ing an  irreligious  people  ?  Nay,  rather,  who 
can  deny  to  them,  as  a  people,  a  pre-emi- 
nence in  religious  fervor  and  aevotion  ?  *  * 
Taking  each  country  as  a  whole,  the  reliff- 
ious  sentiment  is  most  extensively  diffused, 
and  more  active  in  its  operatio\is  in  America 
than  in  Great  Britain.  And  this  in  a  coun- 
try in  which  religion  has  been  left  to  it- 
self."— Mackay. 
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THE    SOUKCES   OF   THE   NILE. 


The  undiscovered  sources  of  the  Nile  will 
ever  remain  the  most  extraordinary  instance 
of  a  geographical  problem,  which  has  fre- 
quently been  on  the  point  of  solution  only 
to  be  removed  further  oflf  than  ever.     The 
inquiry  concerning  the  sources  of  this  benefi- 
cent and  bounteous  stream,  to  whose  inun- 
dations whole  nations  have  been  from  time 
immemorial  indebted  for  their  very  being, 
dates  from  ante-historical  times.    The  phi- 
losophers of  Meroe,  who  first  established  the 
relation  in  point  of  time  between  the  helia- 
cal rising  of  the  dog-star  and  the  inundation 
of  their  sacred  river,  also  undertook  obser- 
vations to  determine  the  site  of  its  sources. 
The  same  inquiry  became  an  object  with  the 
greatest  monarchs.     It  is  said  that  Sesostris 
preferred  the  honor  of  such  a  discovery  al- 
most to  all  the  victories  he  obtained.     But 
whether  by  this  much-abused  name  Amun- 
mai  Rameses  II.,  or  Shishank  of  Bubastis  is 
meant,  is  not  made  clear.     When  Alexander 
the  Great  arrived  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  he  made  inquiries  concerning  the 
fountains  of  the  Nile,  even  before  he  asked 
about  his  own  descent  from  Jupiter.    The 
priests  are  said  to  have  given  him  directions 
for  finding  them,  and  the  Macedonian  em- 
ployed natives  of  Ethiopia  to  make  the  search, 
but  in  vain.     PXolemy  rhiladelphus  succeed- 
ed Alexander  in  his  attempts  to  discover  the 
source  of  the  Nile  ;  but  he  likewise  proving 
unsuccessful,  ^he  task  was  next  undertaken 
by  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Greek  princes  who  sat  on  the  throne  of 
^ypt.     Caesar  had  the  same  curiosity  with 
other  conquerors  to  visit  the  springs  of  the 
Nile,  although  his  situation  did  not  allow  him 
to  make  any   attempt  for    that    purpose. 
Nero,  however,  was  more  active.     He  sent 
two  centurions  into  Ethiopia,  with  orders  to 
explore  the  unknown  fountains  of  this  river ; 
but  they  returned  without  having  accom- 
plished their  errand.     They  reported  that, 
after  having  gone  a  long  way,  they  came  to 
immense  lakes,  of  which  nobody  knew  the 
end,  nor  could  they  ever  hope  to  find  it. 
Bruce  denounced  this  report  as  a  fiction,  as 


the  Blue  River,  which  he  considered  to  be 
the  Nile,  forms  no  lakes  throughout  its 
course,  excepting  that  of  Tzana  or  Dembea, 
the  limits  of  which  are  easily  perceived. 
But  we  now  know  that  the  White  Nile  pre- 
sents for  a  distance  which  comprises  several 
degrees  of  latitude  nothing  but  a  continua- 
tion of  inland  lakes  with  islands,  and  so 
many  tortuous  streams  as  to  lead  to  a  con- 
fusion that  may  well  have  baffled  early  tra- 
vellers. It  is  most  probable,  then,  that 
Nero's  expedition  ascended  the  White  Nile 
to  a  certain  distance.  But  the  attempts  of 
the  ancients  met  with  the  same  uniform  want 
of  success,  till  Caput  Nili  quctrtre  became  a 
proverbial  manner  of  denoting  the  imprac- 
ticability of  an  undertaking ;  and  the  mystery 
was  even  made  to  assume  a  mythological 
character : 

The  frightened  Nile  ran  off,  and  under^onnd 
Concealed  his  head,  nor  can  it  yet  be  fuund. 

Oxiid,  ii.,  296. 

The  first  who  in  more  modern  times  made  an 
attempt  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  Nile 
was  a  monk  sent  into  Abyssinia,  in  the  year 
522,  by  Nonnosus,  ambassador  from  the  Em- 
peror Justin.  This  monk  is  called  Cosmas 
the  Hermit,  and  likewise  Indoplaustes,  from 
his  supposed  travels  into  India.  He,  how- 
ever, followed  the  course  of  the  Tacazza,  or 
north-westerly  tributary  to  the  Nile,  and  was 
thus  led  to  Axum.  Next  was  Peter  Paez, 
also  a  missionary,  of  whose  travels  an  account 
is  given  by  BLircher.  There  is  much  reason 
to  believe  that  Paez  anticipated  Bruce.  That 
he  may  have  written  Sabala  for  Sacala,  or 
have  imperfectly  described  the  exact  number 
and  size  of  the  fountains,  is  of  minor  import- 
ance compared  with  the  great  facts  establish- 
ed by  him,  and  corroborated  by  Bruce,  that 
these  fountains  are  situated  on  the  highest 
part  of  a  valley,  which  resembles  a  great 
plain  on  every  side  surrounded  by  high 
mountains,  in  the  west  part  of  Gojam,  and 
in  the  territory  of  the  Agows.  This,  how- 
ever, relates  to  the  sources  of  the  Blue  Biver. 
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It  is  now  ascertained  beyond  doubt  that  the 
most  distant  tributary  to  the  Nile  is  the 
White  River ;  and  whatever  doubts  we  may 
entertain,  and  which  we  shall  soon  enter 
upon  at  greater  length,  as  to  the  detailed 
results  of  the  expeditions  undertaken  by  the 
Pasha,  Mohammed  Ali,  still  the  great  lead- 
ing facts  remain  unimpeachable ;  a  giant 
river  forming  a*  succession  of  inland  hikes 
lying  in  the  heart  of  Africa — the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon,  which  have  for  so  long  a  time 
been  made  to  adorn  the  great  space  left  on 
maps  by  the  unexplored  central  regions  of 
the  same  country,  positively  swept  from  the 
face  of  the  globe — and  the  long-sough t-for 
sources  of  the  Nile  not  only  carried  to  be- 
yond the  Line,  but  to  a  remote  distance, 
which  some  connect  with  the  basin  of  that 
^rcat  and  little-known  lake  or  inland  sea,  the 
Nyassi ;  others  again,  with  the  true  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon,  as  known  to  Ptolemy, 
skirting  downwards  in  a  line  almost  parallel 
to  that  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  to  the 
regions  designated  as  Zanguebar,  Mozam- 
bique, and  Mongas,  Mocaranga,  Monomotapa, 
or  Monomoezi. 

The  discovery  of  a  snow-clad  mountain  in 
the  very  regions  in  question,  has  lately  come  to 
impart  a  new  and  additional  interest  to  this  view 
of  the  subject.  This  discovery  was  made  by  a 
missionary  of  the  name  of  Rebmann,  who,  on 
the  occasion  of  an  expedition  into  the  interior, 
saw  a  mountain  in  the  distance,  called 
Kilimandjara  by  the  natives,  which  had  every 
appearance  of  being  snow-clad.  This  simple 
and  unpretending  fact  has,  as  is  usual  in  the 
case  of  geographical  discoveries,  been  violent- 
ly assailed.  Mr.  Cooley  (in  the  Ai  heme  am, 
No.  1125)  altogether  denies  the  existence  of 
snow  on  Kilimandjara.  This  he  does  upon 
the  grounds  that  an  intelligent  native,  who 
had  described  to  him  the  mountains  called 
Kirimanjara,  and  which  he  with  much  plausi- 
bility supposes  to  be  the  same,  denied  posi- 
tively any  knowledge  of  snowy  mountains ; 
and,  secondly,  because  Mr.  Rebmann  was 
short-sighted,  and  he  might  be  mistaken — 
and  ergo  he  was  mistaken.  To  a  scepticism 
of  this  very  negative  and  purely  controver- 
sial character,  and  for  a  proncness  to  which 
Mr.  Cooley  has  earned  a  very  unenviable 
notoriety,  it  is  sufficient,  till  better  evidence 
is  obtained,  to  oppose  the  simple  statement 
of  a  credible  eye-witness.  But,  even  sup- 
posing that  the  reverend  gentleman  was 
laboring  under  some  mistake,  the  report  of 
snowy  mountains  in  the  district  now  under 
review  dates  from  a  period  long  anterior  to 
Dr.  Beke's  supposed  exposition  of  Ptolemy's 


views,  or  Mr.  Rcbmann's  accidental  discovery 
of  a  snowy  mountain.  In  the  Rev.  Father 
Joano  dos  Santos's  "  History  of  Ethiopia^'' 
published  in  Paris  in  1684,  we  find  mention 
made  of  the  Lupara,  or  Spine  of  the  World, 
a  range  of  sha  gy  mountains  of  prodigious 
height  towering  to  the  regions  of  the  clouds ; 
and  in  the  "  Gi  at  Edinburgh  Geographical 
and  Historical  A  tlas,"  the  same  range  may 
be  seen  under  the  name  of  Lupata,  or  "  the 
Spine  of  the  World,"  marked  down  and  de* 
scribed  as  being  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

The  name  given  to  these  mountains  by 
Mr.  Rebmann  and  Mr.  Cooley  appears  to  be 
compounded  of  that  of  the  great  river  of  tho 
country,  called  Zambese,  and  also  sometimes 
Kilimani,  or  more  commonly  written  Quili- 
mane.  It  may,  therefore,  be  presumed,  that 
this  river,  as  well  as  others  that  flow  into  the 
Indian  ocean,  have  their  sources  on  the  east- 
ern slope  of  these  mountains,  while  the  Nile 
has  its  sources  on  the  western.  If,  it  might 
pertinently  be  asked,  the  Nile  does  not  drain 
the  western  slope  of  the  Kilimandjara  moun- 
tains, what  does  ?  The  same  rivers,  it  might 
be  answered,  and  which  have  their  sources 
beyond  the  mountains,  and  flow  through 
them  as  the  Great  and  Lesser  Zab  do  the 
Persiun  Apennines,  and  the  great  rivers  of 
the  Punjaub  do  the  Himma-leh ;  but  this 
has  not  been  shown,  and  the  small  body  of 
water  which  the  littoral  rivers  of  Eastern 
Ethiopia  carry  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  would 
favor  the  idea  of  their  being  solely  derived 
from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  mountains. 

The  objects  of  the  late  viceroy  of  Egypt, 
in  sending  successive  expeditions  up  tne 
White  Nile,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  of 
so  pure  and  praiseworthy  a  character  as 
those  entertained  by  his  regal  predecessors, 
if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Geoi^e  Gliddon, 
late  United  States'  consul  at  Cairo,  in  his 
**  Appeal  to  the  Antiquaries  of  Europe  on 
the  Destruction  of  the  Monuments  of  Egypt." 
"While  mystified  Europe  rejoices  at  the 
prospect  thus  apparently  opening  to  pene- 
trate to  the  unknown  sources  of  the  Nile, 
and  England  congratulates  herself  upon  the 
opportunity  of  opening  a  new  trade  with 
the  interior  of  Africa,  a  new  means  of  con- 
nection by  the  Nile  with  the  Niger  expe- 
dition (!),  his  highness  the  viceroy  chuckles 
at  the  prospect  of  sending  his  unprincipled 
soldiery  to  carry  all  the  horrors  of  combined 
Amaoot  and  Egyptian  warfare,  and  all  the 
atrocities  of  slave-hunts,  amongst  peace/a!, 
and  therefore  probably  defenceless,  negroes. 
Nor  does  the  history  of  these  expeditions  far 
belie  Mr.  Gliddon's  anticipations. 
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In  a  scientific  point  of  view,  the  results  of 
the  first  expedition,  sent  in  1839,  were  ludi- 
croosly  unsatisfactory.  This  first  expedi- 
tion was  asserted  to  have  reached  the  third 
degree  of  latitude,  and  hence  to  have  pene- 
trated (according  to  the  result  established 
hy  the  careful  comparison  of  the  observa- 
tions and  the  map)  along  a  level  country 
bj  the  river,  and  without  noticing  any  par- 
ticular elevations,  beyond  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon.  "Europe,"  observes  Mr.  Glid- 
doD,  **  upon  this  was  mystified ;  and  the 
iact  seemed  unaccountable,  till  an  examina- 
tion was  made  in  Egypt  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  only  scientific  man  in  the  expedition — a 
post-captain  of  the  Egyptian  navy,  and  con- 
sequently a  navigator  and  lunarian,  sent  up 
'  ad  hoc '  with  this  expedition  —  a  Turco- 
Egyptian  educated  in  England — had  made 
his  observations.  It  was  discovered  that  he 
had  kept  a  regular  dead-reckoning  account 
all  the  way  up  the  river,  heaving  the  log  at 
stated  intervals,  and  noting  the  daily  run 
accordingly ;  but,  apart  from  this  original 
notion  of  a  log  in  river  navigation,  as  he  had 
made  no  allowance  for  the  current  running 
from  three  to  five  knots  against  him,  he  had 
actually  gone  on  his  chart  more  than  double 
the  distance  of  his  diurnal  voyage  !  This  at 
once  accounted  for  his  having  gone  over  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  without  seeing 
them!" 

This  was  a  very  unpromising  beginning; 
so  the  next  expedition  was  accompanied  by 
three  Europeans  —  two  French  engineers, 
Messrs.  Amaud  and  Sabatier ;  and  a  Prus- 
sian, *  Ferdinand  Weme,  whose  peculiar 
qualifications  are  not  made  manifest,  but 
who  appears,  upon  comparing  his  account  of 
the  expedition  of  1840  and  1841*  with 
those  of  the  two  Frenchmen,  to  have  been 
the  most  trustworthy  of  the  European 
travellers  present  on  this  great  occasion. 
The  distinguished  Prussian  geographer,  Rit- 
ter,  has  warmly  espoused  his  countryman's 
cause,  and  has  stated  that  "  the  discoverer 
of  the  source  of  the  White  Nile,  under  the 
vertical  rays  of  the  sun,  in  Equatorial  Inner 
Africa,  will  share  the  same  fate  as  his  illus- 
trious predecessor,  James  Bruce,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  sources  of  the  Blue  Nile,  if 
many  of  his  statements  should  be  doubted, 
criticised,  and  misunderstood."  Premising, 
however,  that  we  do  not  see  aught  in  the 


*  Expedition  to  discover  the  Sources  of  the 
White  NUe,  in  the  Tears  1840-41.  Bv  Ferdinand 
Weme.  From  the  German,  by  Oharles  William 
0*Reil]y.    2  vols.    Richard  BenUey. 


various  accounts  published  of  these  expedi- 
tions, or  in  the  maps  which  accompany 
them,  to  entitle  any  of  the  gentlemen  present 
to  the  reputation  of  discoverers  of  the 
sources  of  the  White  Nile ;  we  must  express 
our  hope  that,  in  any  observations  which  we 
may  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  make 
upon  the  narrative  now  before  us,  it  will  be 
understood  that  we  have  nothing  but  fair 
and  honorable  criticism  in  view ;  no  mere 
spirit  of  controversial  scepticism  to  gratify, 
no  i^ersonal  emulation  to  vindicate,  no  "  ma- 
licious presumptions  or  arrogant  hypoth- 
eses "  to  defend ;  and  we  may  further  be 
justified  in  hoping,  that  in  the  simple  search 
for  truth  we  shall  not  doubt  without  reason, 
or  misunderstand  with  malice  prepense, 

M.  Weme  traces  the  expedition  into  Kordo- 
fan  and  Fazogl,  and  the  explorations  of  the 
White  Nile,  to  the  embarrassments  which 
followed  upon  tke  Syrian  war.  Russegger, 
who  was  first  of  all  appointed  to  work  those 
gold  mines,  from  whence  the  old  Venetian 
ducats  had  been  obtained,  was  soon  superseded 
by  a  less  competent  person,  Boreani,  who 
undertook  to  bring  the  much-talked-of  mines 
into  operation  at  a  less  expense.  M.  Weme 
indulges  upon  this  occasion  in  some  sarcastic 
observations  upon  Russegger  of  a  most  un- 
called-for character.  Russegger *s  compe- 
tency as  a  man  of  science  is  known  to  every 
geologist ;  and  we  especially  dwell  at  the 
onset  upon  the  animus  manifested  in  this 
case  towards  an  Austrian,  as  it  militates,  to 
a  certain  extent,  also  against  the  validity  of 
the  incessant  aspersions  which  the  author 
heaps  upon  the  Frenchman.  The  difficulty 
is  to  separate  the  just  from  the  unjust.  To- 
gether with  this  bold  journey  to  Fazogl,  Abu 
Daffn,  (father  of  the  beard,)  as  Moham- 
med Ali  was  familiarly  designated,  decided 
upon  a  navigation  of  the  Bahr  al  Abiad,  or 
White  Stream,  with  the  same  golden  object. 
The  scientific  conduct  of  this  first  expedition 
Wiis  entrusted  to  the  frigate -cap  tain  Ahmed 
(the  Swiss  Baumgiirtner) ;  but  this  poor 
fellow  dying  at  Khartum,  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  frigate-captain  Selim.  This  first  ex- 
pedition, instead  of  reaching  the  latitude  of 
3  deg.  35  min.,  as  reported  by  its  commander, 
according  to  the  results  obtained  by  the  lat- 
ter expedition  only  got  as  far  as  the  country 
of  the  Elliabs,  in  6  deg.  35  min. ! 

The  second  expedition  was  resolved  upon 
in  1840.  The  equipment  consisted  of  four 
dahabivahs,  (vessels  with  two  masts  and 
cabins,)  each  with  two  cannon,  from  Cairo ; 
three  dahabiyahs  from  Khartum,  one  of 
which  had   also   two  guns;   two  kaiases, 
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(ships  of  burden  with  one  mast,)  and  a  sandal 
or  skiff  for  communication.  The  crews  were 
composed  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers 
(Negroes,  Egyptians,  and  Syrians)  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  sailors  and  mariners 
from  Alexandria,  Nubia,  and  the  land  of 
Sudan.  Suliman  Kashef,  a  Circassian,  was 
appointed  to  the  chief  command ;  Selim- 
Capitan  of  Crete,  to  the  naval  and  scientific 
command.  Fei2ulla,  Effendi,  •  from  Con- 
stantinople, was  second  captain.  The  other 
officers  were  two  Kurds,  a  Russian,  an  Al- 
banian, and  a  Persian  ;  the  Europeans  were 
Amaud  and  Sabaticr,  as  en^neers ;  Thibaut, 
as  collector;  and  the  author,  who  at  least 
had  the  advantage  of  being  an  independent 
passenger  travelhng  at  his  own  expense. 

Such  was  the  motley  band  that  assembled 
in  November,  1840,  at  Khartum,  the  capi- 
tal of  Beled  Sudan,  or  "  the  land  of  the 
Blacks,*'  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Wliite 
and  Blue  Rivers.  It  is  called  Khartum 
(point  of  land)  from  this  position;  has  a 
mixed  population  of  30,000  souls  ;  and  lies, 
according  to  Duke  Paul  Wurtemburg,  under 
the  15th  deg.  41st  min.  25th  sec.  north  lati- 
tude. On  the  23d  of  the  above-mentioned 
month,  the  line  of  vessels  unwound  itself 
into  a  curve  from  the  shore  of  the  Blue 
River,  and  sailed  amid  the  sound  of  cannons, 
drums  and  pipes,  into  the  White  River.  The 
Bahr  Asrek,  or  Blue  River,  is  called  at  the 
junction  the  Bahr  el  Nil ;  and  if  the  natives 
are  asked  wherefore  so  distinguished,  the 
answer  is,  because  it  has  beautiful  and  good 
water. 

Entering  the  White  Nile,  the  waters  were 
found  to  extend  majestically,  forming  an  el- 
liptic bay,  towards  Senaar.  To  the  west 
lay  the  desert  of  Bajuda,  with  the  village  of 
Omdurman  in  front ;  to  the  e<ist,  Al  Jezirah, 
or  the  peninsula  of  Senaar,  corresponding  in 
part  to  the  ancient  island  of  Meroe.  Joy  and 
pleasure  reigned  on  board  the  vessels  at 
starting ;  the  fresh  air  had  a  beneficent  ef- 
fect upon  all ;  and,  besides,  continual  mo- 
tion and  variety  are  the  principal  conditions 
in  the  South,  on  which  good  humor  and 
pleasant  fechngs  have  to  depend  for  their 
sustenance.  The  prospect  of  attaining  their 
aim — ^viz.,  of  seeking  and  finding  the  sources 
of  the  Nile,  even  beyond  the  equator — ap- 
peared, however,  to  our  author,  at  the  onset, 
to  be  doubtful,  from  the  composition  and 
constitution  of  the  expedition.  The  vessels, 
he  says,  were  to  follow  one  another  in  two 
lines,  one  led  by  Suliman  Kashef,  the  other 
led  by  Selim-Capitan ;  but  already,  when 
sailing  into  the  White  Nile,  this  order  was 


no  longer  thought  of.  Every  one  sailed  as 
well  as  he  could,  and  there  was  no  trace  to 
be  discovered  of  nautical  skill,  unity  of  move- 
ment, or  of  an  energetic  direction  of  the 
whole. 

These  gloomy  impressions  did  not,  how- 
ever, last  long;  the  scene  around  was  too 
picturesque,  too  peculiar,  too  exciting.  On 
the  left,  the  flat  extended  land  of  Senaar  was 
clothed  with  copse-wood  and  trees,  and  on 
its  flooded  borders  arose  strong  and  vigorotu 
mimosas  out  of  the  water, '  high  above  the 
low  bushes  that  covered  the  earth  beIo#. 
The  left  shore  was  similarly  wooded ;  but 
beyond  the  belt  of  green  the  bare  stony  des- 
ert showed  itself,  extending  upwards  in  pnK> 
found  and  silent  tranquilhty.  The  expedi- 
tion started,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  at  the  period 
of  flood ;  and  the  aspect  of  the  bed  of  the 
river,  its  numerous  lakes  and  branches,  can- 
not be  received  as  representing  the  usual 
condition  of  the  river,  but  that  which  it  as- 
sumes at  the  period  of  flood  &nd  inundation. 
The  Jibal  Auri  on  the  Senaar  side,  and  the 
Mandera  hills  on  the  west,  presented  the  first 
high  ground  met  with.  In  this,  the  lower 
part  of  the  White  Nile,  the  river  was  partly 
dammed  up  by  downs,  behind  whicn  was 
low  ground  covered  with  verdure;  while 
upon  the  downs  themselves  were  occasional 
groups  of  tokuls,  or  huts  of  native  Arabs, 
who  live  chiefly  by  bunting  deer  and  hippo- 
potami These,  when  pursued,  take  refuge 
in  impenetrable  thickets  of  thorns  and  creep- 
ers, or  into  sloughs  and  swamps  of  equally 
difficult  access.  These  swamps  are  described 
as  being  covered  with  luxuriant  aquatic 
plants.  From  the  above-mentioned  downs 
also  expanses  of  water  might  be  seen  at 
times,  stretching  far  over  the  land,  out  of 
which  the  tops  of  the  taller  trees  peeped 
forth  like  verdant  islands ;  and  beyond  these 
inundations  still  older  dams  were  visible,  no 
longer  disturbed  by  water.  The  chief  Arabs 
of  this  region  were  the  Baghara  or  cow 
herdsmen,  (from  baghr,  a  cow,)  and  the 
Kabbalish,  (collective  for  many  kabyles,)  a 
widely-spread  nomade  race,  possessing  large 
droves  of  camels  and  horses. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  M.  Weme  de- 
scribes the  French  engineers  as  setting  about 
their  calculations  with  a  ^reat  air  of  import- 
ance. "  I  hear,"  he  adds,  **  with  astonish- 
ment, that  the  calculations  made  hitherto  by 
these  gentlemen  are  said  to  agree  to  a  hair^ 
breadth  with  those  made  by  Selim-Capitan 
in  the  preceding  year.  Strange !  But  I  don't 
believe  in  such  an  exact  coincidence."  We 
have  already  heard  (see  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  83) 
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that  Amaud's  windows  were  covered  with 
cartidns;   that  he  did  not  venture  out  of 
doors,  bat  contented  himself  with  merely  now 
and  iken  looking  at  the  box  compass,  although 
the  vessel  tamed  at  every  moment,  and  went 
first  apon  the  right  and  then  upon  the  left 
shore.     The  foUowing  is  equally  ominous : 
"  Selim-Capitan  laughed  when  he  yesterday 
iiiMirucied    Amaud  in  handling  the  instru- 
meni8,     Thibaut  remarked  this  as  well  as 
myself;  and  it  perfectly  corresponds  with 
the  expressions  of  Sabatier,  who  calls  his 
colleague  an  ignoramus,  because  he  abandons 
to  him  the  calculations  he  does  not  know 
how  to  make  himself."    Take  one  half  of 
this  as  true,  and  it  is  evident  that  nothing 
really  satisfactory  can  be  derived  from  the 
results  obtained  by  the  French  engineers. 
We  must  consider  ourselves  happy,  from 
these  and  from  other  sources  of  error  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  point  out,  if  the  results 
obtained  are  within  a  few  degrees  of  the 
troth.     There  is  nothing  even  to  satisfy  the 
reader  as  to  the  great  correction  of  minor 
errors  that  would   lie  with  Selim-Capitan, 
nnce  he  could  use  instruments.     A  rudely 
educated  mariner,  he  might  be  practically 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  sextant  at 
sea,  and  yet  not  on  land.     Did  he  use  an 
artificial  horizon  ?  and  if  so,  did  he  use  it 
on  board  his  dahabiya  ?     After  the  first  few 
days'  journey  up  the  White  Nile,  the  country 
was  not  safe  enough  to  allow  the  expedition- 
ists to  land  often ;  and  under  such  circum- 
stances it  would  have  been  not  only  satis- 
factory to  know  how  the  altitudes  of  sun  or 
stars  were  obtained,  but  absolutely  essential 
to  the  reception  of  the  whole  mass  of  geo- 
loflncal  results  obtained. 

The«channel  of  the  river  began  to  swarm 
irith  islands  through  the  country  of  the  Has- 
saniyah.     Luckily  their  presence  was  indica- 
ted  by  trees.     The  stream,  however,  was 
still  majestic,  and  bordered  by  green  osiers ; 
the  islands  were  often  grouped  very  pictur- 
esquely, and  sometimes  appeared  to  bar  the 
liver,  and  dam  it  into  a  lake.     £1  Acs,  a  vil- 
lage which  they  came  to  on  the  29th,  be- 
longed to  a  city  of  the  same  name  lying  in 
the  interior,  and  which  was  one  of  the  chief 
places  of  the  Hassaniyahs.     At  this  point 
the  expedition  had  reached  the  boundaries  of 
the  Turkish  dominions,  or  what  Werne  desig- 
nates "  the  intricate  and  organized  Turco- 
Egyptian  system  of  plunder.      White-grey 
long-tailed  apes  began   to  abound  in   the 
woods ;  crocodiles  were  numerous,  and  hip- 
popotami not  uncommon.     The  Hassaniyahs 
drive  a  brisk  trade  in  kurbashes  made  of  the 
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hide  of  the  latter.  Guinea-fowls,  also,  pro- 
vided the  expedition  with  roast  dainties.  In 
these  regions,  also,  doghen — a  kind  of  corn 
commonly  used  in  Kordofan — the  well-known 
Oriental  vegetable,  bamiyah,  {Hibiscus escu- 
lantus,)  and  malochiyah,  a  kind  of  spinach, 
grew  wild  in  abundance.  Birds  and  fish 
abounded,  as  did  also  nver  oysters,  {Ampulla 
iubulosa,)  and  other  shell-fish.  Grass  ex- 
tended over  the  water,  and  high  reed -grass 
filled  the  space  between  the  trees ;  while 
the  double  white  lotus  glistened  forth  mag- 
nificently from  a  floatin?  world  of  flowers. 
This  was  certainly  a  region  favored  by  na- 
ture, whatever  it  might  be  to  man. 

On  the  first  of  December,  the  summit  of 
Mount  Njemati  seemed  to  promise,  from  the 
distance,  something  more  magnificent  than 
the  hills  that  had  hitherto  appeared  in  the 
horizon  ;  but  the  bed  of  the  nver  continued 
to  be  as  much  obstructed  by  islands  as  ever. 
This  was  now  the  country  of  the  Dinka  ne- 

groes,  who  were  to  be  seen  occasionally  at  a 
istance,  jumping  in  the  air,  whilst  they 
raised  one  arm,  and  struck  their  shields  with 
their  spears,  in  token  of  defiance.  Long  swam- 
py islands  prevented  their  villages  being 
seen.  On  this  and  the  next  day's  journeys, 
sailing  towards  the  south  in  an  unmeasura- 
ble  tract  of  water,  the  blue  lotus  disappeared. 
A  sailor,  who  had  plunged  into  the  water, 
was  seized  by  a  crocodile. 

On  the  drd,  the  first  tamarind  trees  ap- 
peared on  going  south ;  and  the  various 
shades  of  light  and  dark  green  of  these 
beautiful  trees,  with  their  luxuriant  foilage, 
arc  described  as  causing  an  agreeable  sensa- 
tion. The  fruit  is  the  first  and  last  support 
of  the  Ethiopian.  The  immeasurable  ex- 
panse of  water,  and  innumerable  islands, 
began  either  to  weary  or  puzzle  the  expedition 
by  this  time ;  and  we  have  the  annexed  ob- 
servation :  "  It  is  sufficiently  clear  to  me,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  an  accurate 
map  from  a  single  voyage :  this  seems  to 
have  struck,  also,  the  very  learned  Arnaud, 
for  he  is  always  consulting  Selim-Capitan. 
Sabatier  is  ill,  and  the  task,  therefore,  de- 
volves on  Arnaud,  not  only  of  observing  the 
course  of  the  river,  but  also  the  direction, 
beginning,  and  ending  of  the  islands,  &c. — 
and  all  this  with  the  windows  hung  with 
curtains !'' 

The  country  the  expedition  was  now  en- 
tering upon,  between  N.  lat.  10  and  11  deg., 
was,  up  to  9  deg.  N.  lat.,  tenanted  by  me 
Dinkas  on  the  east  and  the  Shilluks  on  the 
west.  The  islands  had  ceased  to  be  wooded 
a  little  beyond  the  12th  degree;  the  first 
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doum-palms  appeared  about  1 1  deg.  N.  lat. 
Near  about  the  same  parallel,  a  few  hills — 
Girabal-Esch  on  the  ooe  side,  and  Jibal 
Defafauugh,  supposed  to  be  of  volcanic 
origin,  on  the  other — stood  alone,  like  the 
mountains  Taka — islands,  as  it  were,  in  an 
extensive  desert  marsh  and  water-basin. 
The  natives  did  not  show  themselves,  but 
Suliman  Kashef  having  spied  out  some  sheep, 
almost  the  whole  expedition  turned  out  to 
seize  them,  whilst  shots  were  fired  in  the  air 
to  frighten  the  owners.  This .  was  a  singu- 
lar but  common  method  of  provisioning  the 
expedition.  Imagine  the  first  navigators  of 
the  Euphrates  or  Indus  making  a  descent 
upon  the  first  herds  of  cattle  that  presented 
themselves !  yet  they  had  just  as  much  right 
to  do  so  as  the  Turks  had  to  rob  these  inof- 
fensive negroes.  But  it  will  be  seen  that, 
throughout,  the  last  expedition  made  to  dis- 
cover the  sources  of  the  Nile  was  a  continued 
scene  of  robbery,  devastation,  and  violence. 
The  expedition  sailed  onwards  as  through  a 
blooming  park.  "  Hiffh  doum-palms,  with 
small  heads,  rise  over  dark  tamarinds,  which 
shine  like  gold  ;  whilst  between  are  magnifi- 
cent masses  of  creepers,  and  bowers  of  low- 
ers on  a  green  grass  ground,  the  blooming  lotus 
shining  through  them.''  The  harmless  inhabi- 
tants of  this  terrestrial  paradise  came  forth 
occasionally  to  look  at  the  Turks,  "  neither 
as  enemies  nor  as  friends."  The  perfection 
of  this  paradise  is,  however,  in  no  slight  de- 
cree militated  against  by  persevering  gnats, 
small  and  angry  wasps,  and  large  camel  flies. 
In  some  parts  of  the  river,  and  at  certain 
seasons  and  periods,  the  gnats  or  musquitoes 
were  so  formidable  as  to  render  life  a  burden. 
Our  traveller  was  neither  able  to  eat,  drink, 
nor  sleep  for  them.  His  body  was  covered 
with  sores ;  his  head,  hands,  and  face  swol- 
len ;  his  whole  system  in  a  state  of  extreme 
irritation  and  fever,  and  his  suflferings  con- 
stant and  almost  without  alloy. 

As  they  proceeded  up  the  river  with  a 
favorable  wind,  the  number  of  villages  of 
Shilluks  began  to  increase,  till  the  author 
describes  the  population  as  immense.  This 
must  be  owing  to  the  great  facilities  for  pro- 
curing food.  Both  Dinkas  and  Shilluks  alike 
live  upon  wild  dates  and  tamarinds,  and  the 
fruit  of  the*  geilid  ;  wild  corn ;  the  seeds  of 
various  hig  i  grasses,  called  "  children  of 
^rass ;"  wild  rice ;  wild  bamies,  which  grow 
m  immense  tr  cts  ;  ommos,  a  sweet  fruit  with 
a  pod  ;  and  ti: )  lotus,  which  covers  equally 
immense  cxpan.-  s  of  water.  But  they  have 
also  cattle,  sheej)  nnd  goats,  guinea  fowl,  and 
other  birds  and  fi  h,  and  they  do  not  despise 


tha  flesh  of  the  crocodile  or  of  the  hippopota- 
mus. But  for  the  gnats,  the  want  of  salt 
(and  for  which  they  have  a  very  repulsive 
substitute,)  and  the  inroads  of  the  Turks,  the 
vast  population  of  the  Shilluks  and  Dinkife 
appear  to  have  a  happy  life  of  it  on  the  best 
part  of  the  White  Nile.  "  There  is  certainly 
no  river  in  the  world,"  says  M.  Werne, 
**  the  shores  of  which  are,  for  so  greaX  a  (Us- 
tance,  so  uninterruptedly  covered  with  habi- 
tations for  human  beings."  These  isolated 
and  little-known  people  have,  it  appeara, 
neither  camels  nor  horses,  which  are  not  fit- 
ted for  their  marshy  soil.  When  they  take 
a  horse  or  camel  from  the  Turks  they  do  not 
kill  it,  but  put  out  its  eyes,'  as  a  punishment 
for  having  brought  the  enemy  into  their 
country. 

In  this  country,  the  river,  including  marsh- 
es under  water,  attained  the  extraordinary 
width  of  three  hours  (nine  miles  at  least). 
On  the  banks  were  continuous  villages,  in- 
terspersed with  forests  of  tamarinds,  inhabit- 
ed by  an  incredible  number  of  birds ;  and 
beyond,  the  treeless,  immeasurable  Nile 
meadows.  In  one  hour  they  counted  sevoi- 
teen  large  and  small  villages.  A  little  be- 
yond the  tenth  degree  of  north  latitude^  the 
white  lotus  disappeared  and  leeches  became 
abundant.  On  the  7th  of  December  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  entice  the  sultan  or 
bando  of  the  Shilluks,  who  is  said  to  rule 
over  a  population  of  2,000,000  of  souls,  on 
board ;  but  the  negro-king  was  too  wise  to 
trust  himself  in  the  hands  of  Turks.  As  they 
proceeded  onwards  and  neared  the  tropics, 
baobab- trees  adorned  the  villages,  and  the 
aspiring  slender  dhelleb-palm  protruded  with 
the  doum-palms  over  the  mimosas.  ^ 
ostriches  were  seen  on  the  7th  of  December 
walking  on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  and  the 
numerous  crocodiles  showed  no  alarm  at  the 
rustling  of  the  vessel  through  the  water. 
The  same  evening  the  expedition  came  to  the 
mouth  of  a  river  flowing  from  Habesh  or 
Abyssinia,  five  hundred  paces  broad,  six 
fathoms  deep,  and  two  miles  in  rapidity, 
whilst  the  main  stream  had  only  l^alf-a-mUe 
current.  The  river  was  called  Sobat,  or 
Nahr  el  Makada,  and  it  disembogues  itself 
under  9  deg.  1 1  min.  N.  lat.  At  this  point 
the  Nuehrs  succeed  to  the  Dinkas  to  the  east. 
The  Shilluks  arc  in  a  similar  manner  succeed- 
ed by  the  Jengahs,  a  short  way  further  up 
on  the  west  shore,  near  where  the  White 
Nile  is  joined  by  the  Kibo  or  Njin-Njin,  a 
little  river  flowing  from  the  west. 

High  grasses  and  bog  shrubs  began  now 
(about  N.  lak  9  deg.  4  min.)  to  sapertede 
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wood  ;  and  with  this  change  the  gnats  nho 
eame  in  such  abundance  as  to  drive  the  half- 
naked  sailors  nearly  mad.  The  tokuls  of 
the  Jengahs  and  Nuehrs  are  no  longer  so 
carefully  built  as  those  of  their  neighbors,  the 
Dinkas  and  Shilluks.  Giraffes  are  now  abun- 
dant. Numerous  marsh  birds  begin  to  show 
themselves ;  and  for  the  first  time  the  Papy- 
rus antiquorum,  supposed  by  some  to  have 
become  extinct  on  the  Nile,  and  to  exist  only 
at  the  fountain  of  Cyane,  near  Syracuse,  rose 
oat  of  the  morass  to  a  great  height,  with 
large  corollas  similar  to  a  tuft  of  reeds,  with 
here  and  there  long^  bare  stalks. 

On  the  16th  of  December,  the  expedition 
safled  slowly  into  the  great  lake  wherein  the 
Gazelle  river  (Bahr  el  Gazal)  disemboc;ue8 
itself.  Grasses  impeded  its  mouth,  which 
was  not  explored.  The  expedition  of  the 
preceding  year  had  also  been  unable  to  enter 
It,  owing  to  the  reeds.  M.  Weme  says, 
however,  that  he  could  distinguish  plainly 
from  the  elevated  poop  that  it  emptied  itself 
by  two  arms  into  the  lake.  The  lake  itself 
was  from  eighteen  to  twenty  sea  miles  square. 
The  latitude,  according  to  Selim-Capitan,  was 
9  deg.  16  min.  north,  and  28  deg.  55  sec. 
east  longitude.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
great  central  tract  of  country,  which  lies 
south  of,  and,  as  it  were,  at  the  head  of  the 
four  rivers  which  disembogue  themselves  so 
near  to  one  another,  is  occupied  by  an  isolat- 
ed mountain  district,  called  Morre,  and  said 
to  be  inhabited  by  a  brave  and  warlike  pagan 
negro  race. 

An  important  geographical  problem  at- 
taches itself  to  this  so-called  Gazelle  River. 
Some  have  supposed  that  it  flows  from  Lake 
Tchad ;  but  this  supposition,  supported  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  evidence  of  natives  who 
have  professed  to  come  by  water  from  Lake 
Tchaa  to  Egypt,  is  on  the  other  hand  contra-* 
dieted  by  the  comparative  levels.  The  ele- 
'  vation  of  Lake  Tchad,  according  to  the  baro- 
metric observations  of  Denham  and  Clapper- 
ton,  does  not  appear  to  exceed  1000  feet — 
M.  Jomard  says  920  French  feet  ;*  whereas 
the  Nile  is  already  at  Khartum  1431  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  at  the  junction  of  the  Gazelle 
kiver  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  caiinot, 
therefore,  receive  waters  from  Lake  Tchad 
at  an  inferior  level.  M.  Weme  rather  adds 
to  than  diminishes  the  interest  of  the  ques- 
tion, when  he  tells  us  that  the  river  is  said 
to  flow  from  the  country  of  the  Magrabis,  or 

•  Dela  Penie  du  Nil  BUmc,  dx.    BoUetio  6e  la 
da  O^Qgmpiii*. 


Berbers.  This  is  scarcely  credible;  but 
wherever  it  flows  from,  it  is  the  most  distant 
toe«/er/y«ource  of  the  Nile  ;  and  its  sources 
most  probably  arise  from  the  same  watershed 
which  in  an  opposite  direction  supply  tribu- 
taries to  the  Niger  and  the  Cameroons  rivers. 
This  would,  therfore,  be  the  most  feasible 
line  at  which  to  cross  Central  Africa. 

In  this  great  inland  lake,  hippopotami  es- 
pecially abounded.    These  unwieldy  animals 
were  continually  emerging  from  the  water, 
and  bellowing  on  all  sides.     Dead  fish,  real 
monsters  in  size,  were  seen  floating  about. 
Small  snakes  abounded,  and  would  drive 
against  the  vessel,  although  thrust  at  vrith 
poles.     In  the  marshes  serpents  were  seen 
equal  in  bulk  to  a  moderate  tree.     Among 
the  reeds  were  many  ant-hills,   and  these 
fierce    insects    obliged  the    expedition   to 
anchor  in  the  middle  of  this  great  inland 
watery  expanse.     Beyond  this  lake  the  river 
is  described  as  partaking  somewhat  of  th^ 
character  of  a  canal  hemmed  in  by  a  border 
of  high  reeds,  which  were  soon  superseded 
by  luxuriant  long  grass,  amid  which  flower- 
ed the  ambak  tree;  and  the  gigantic  rush 
(Papyrus)  showed  itself  here  and  there  like 
little  pine-forests.  Gnats  and  locusts  abound- 
ed ;  millions  of  glow-worms  fluttered  around ; 
and  the  exhalations  from  the  marshes  were 
oppressive.    The  13  th  of  December,  twenty- 
five  sheep  were  captured  at  a  village  which 
had  been  devastated,  and  the  sheikh  shot 
down  by  the  first  expedition.     The  river  for 
the  next  few  days  continued  to  wind  so  much, 
that  M.  Weme  observes — **We   ought  to 
have  the  log  continually  in  our  hands,  with 
these  eternal  windings  of  the  river,  as  the 
vessel,  more  or  less,  sails  according  to  the 
ever-varying  stream,  and  with  the  very  same 
winds."     We  have  here,  it  is  manifest,  a  rich 
element  for  error  in  laying  down  the  amount 
of  ground  gone   over.     Wearied  by  nights 
rendered   sleepless   by  the  gnats,  even  M. 
Weme,  whom  we  would  suppose,  from  his 
criticism  upon  others,  rather  than  from  any 
detailed  evidence  of  the  fact,  to  have  been 
more  on  the  alert  to  avoid  causes  of  error, 
acknowledges  himself  to  have  fallen  asleep 
at  times,  merely  directing  the  men  to  wake 
him  when  the  river  took  another  direction  ! 
On  one  occasion  we  olserve  that  two  miles 
only  were  accomplished  during  one  night's 
navigation. 

The  17th  of  December,  they  had  still  on 
the  right  shore  the  dhelleb  palms  of  the  16th. 
On  the  18th,  the  same  palms  which  pre- 
viously stood  south  of  them  retreated  to  the 
left  shore,  and  at  length  in  the  evening 
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brought  within  gunshot.  On  the  19th,  M. 
Werne  relates,  "  We  bend  immediately  to 
the  west,  and  I  see  before  me,  to  v^  aston- 
ishment, the  sixteen  palms  again  standing  on 
the  left  towards  the  east !''  How  often  may 
the  same  devious  navigation  have  been  pursu- 
ed, with  no  tell-tale  group  of  palms  to  warn  of 
the  fact !  It  is  evident  from  M.  Weme's  as- 
tonishment, that  his  bearings  had  not  inti- 
mated to  him  the  fact  of  the  extreme  wind- 
ings of  the  river.  What  greater  confidence 
can  we  therefore  place  in  his  map  than  in 
that  of  the  French  engineers  ? 

On  the  same  day,  the  19  th  of  December, 
not  a  family  but  a  small  army  of  elephants 
were  seen  moving  slowly  here  and  there 
under  the  trees,  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  tasting  the  dhelleb  fruit.  At  this  period 
of  the  navigation  M.  Werne  remarks,  "  We 
have  already  passed  the  limits  wherein  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  have  been  placed. 
If  we  find  the  river  havingr  here  a  breadth  of 
500  paces,  and  a  depth  from  three  to  four 
fathoms,  we  continue  to  ask  this  question, 
From  whence  does  this  enormous  mass  of 
water  come?" 

In  about  N.  lat.  6  deg.  30  min.  according 
to  Werne*s  map,  but  in  5  deg.  1 1  min.  ac- 
cording to  Selim-Capitan*8  observations,  the 
country  of  the  Keks  was  left  for  that  of  the 
Banduiials,  a  negro  tribe,  who,  however, 
spoke  the  same  language  as  the  Keks.  The 
river  was  still  two  or  three  hundred  paces 
in  width,  and  two-and-a-half  fathoms  deep, 
with  precipitous  shores.  But  a  sailor  on  the 
mast  had  counted  eight  lakes  from  noon  of  the 
5th  to  noon  of  the  6th  of  January.  TheBan- 
durials  were  giants  in  point  of  stature,  varying 
from  six  to  upwards  of. seven  feet.  "We 
ourselves,"  says  M.  Werne,  "  were  like  pig- 
mies among  these  giants."  On  the  '/th  of 
January  two  men  were  lost  in  the  reeds, 
supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  wild 
animals. 

The  Bohrs,  who  succeeded  to  the  Bandu- 
rials,  were  even  still  taller  than  their  prede- 
cessors, being  seldom  under  seven  feet. 
These  men  looked  like  trees  in  the  distance, 
and  ant-hills  served  to  them  as  watch-towers. 
The  expedition  began  now  to  do  a  considera- 
ble turn  of  busmess  in  bartering  beads  for 
ivory  and  skins  of  wild  beasts.  Another 
negro  tribe,  called  that  of  the  Elliabs,  who 
occupied  the  western  shore,  appear  to  have 
been  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  the  Bohrs. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  gnats  had  in 
great  part  disappeared ;  crocodiles  had  left 
the  lakes  and  taken  more  to  the  river,  in 
which  were  also  many  snakes.    The  copse- 


wood  had  taken  another  form,  and  a  woody 
region  extended  far  and  wide  on  its  banks. 
Shallows  and  sand-banks  also  began  to  show 
themselves.    M.  Werne  was  taken  very  ill, 
and  passed  several  days  in  total  unconscious- 
ness.    Suliman  Kashef  having  also  fallen 
sick  at  the  same  time,  Amaud  was  actually 
accused  of  having  tried  to  poison  the  kashef 
and  the  Prussian  traveller !    The  hippopo- 
tami struck  the  vessels  on  different  occa- 
sions, so  as  materially  to^  injure  them.     The 
country  they  were  now  travelling  through 
was  that  of  the  Tshierrs,  who  had  different 
shaped  tokuls  and  a  different  language  from 
the  £lliabs.    The  country  also  presented,  to 
an  unseen  extent,  a  cheerful  cultivation  of 
com,  tobacco,  white  beans,  castor-oil  plant, 
purslane,  gourds,   water-melons,  and  other 
useful  plants  and  vegetables.    Large  ivory 
tusks  were  purchased  for  a  few  beads.    The 
Tshierrs  were  a  very  handsome  race  of  men ; 
tall,  strongly  built,  and  well  fed.    They  had 
an  open,  friendly  physiognomy,  and  great 
good  nature  and  courtesy  in  their  behavior. 
The  population  is  described  as  enormous.  "  1 
can    scarcely   persuade    myself,*'  says   M. 
Werne,  ''  that  I  am  in  the  middle  of  Africa.'' 
Notwithstanding  this  excellent  character 
given  of  the  natives,  on  the  20th  of  January, 
owing  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  most 
trivial  character,  twelve  or  thirteen  of  them 
were   shot  in  cold  blood,  and  an  unknown 
number  wounded.      These  men  belonged, 
however,  strictly  to  the  Bari  tribe,  as  is  no- 
ticed afterwards ;  and  between  the  countir 
of  the  Bari  and  that  of  the  Tshierrs,  as  well 
as  throughout  the  country  inhabited  by  the 
latter,  the  river  appears  to  divide  itself  into 
numerous  branches.     In  the  country  of  the 
Bari  there  were  several  mountains  visible — 
Nerkpngi  to  the  west,  and  a  whole  group, 
to  which  we  shall  subsequently  come,  to  the 
south.     On  all  sides  now   were  plenty  of 
stones  and  rocks,  and  a  numerous,  well-be- 
haved, and  friendly  population ;  ''  the  beauty 
of  the  country,"  M.  Werne  says,  "  could  not 
be   too  highly  praised."      The  Bari   were 
among  the  most  civilized  negroes  met  with 
during  the  expedition,  and  they  were  also  as 
distinguished  by  their  physical  development. 
They  were  ruled  over  by  an  intelligent  king 
called  Lakono,  with  whom  the  expedition  in- 
terchanged hospitalities  and  visits  of  friend- 
ship.    The  capital  of  the  country  was  called 
Belenja,  and  was  situated  on  a  mountain  of 
the  same  name.     To  the  north  by  west  was 
Mount  Nerkongi ;  to  the  west,  Mount  Eon- 
nobih ;  behind  it,   in   the  far  distance,  the 
mountain  chain  of  Kugela,  lost  in  misty 
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heights.  This  chain  of  monntains,  seen 
at  a  distance  of  twenty  hours,  M.  Werae 
thinks  lies  upon  the  left  or  west  side  of  the 
river. 

King  Lakono's  palace  consisted  of  several 
straw  tokuls  lyinff  together,  encompassed  as 
usual  with  a  senba.  He  had  forty  wives. 
The  king  was  surrounded  by  giant  negroes, 
well  armed ;  the  very  appearance  of  whom, 
M.  Weme  says,  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through 
the  veins  of  Frenchmen  and  Turks.  It  is 
evident  that,  from  the  moment  that  the  ex- 
pedition found  itself  travelling  amidst  a  na- 
tion more  powerful  than  themselves,  and 
from  whom,  instead  of  being  able  to  carry 
on  predatory  and  tyrannical  sway,  they  had 
every  reason  to  expect  successful  resistance, 
the  desire  to  return  became  the  prominent 
feeling  and  the  tacit  intention  of  the  greater 
number.  King  Lakono's  dress  was  said  to 
oome  from  Berri,  a  negro  country  to  the  east- 
ward ;  and  M.  Weme  remarks,  that,  although 
Ban  was  a  central  point  of  negro  cultivation, 
that  is  to  say,  surpassed  any  the  expedition 
had  met  with,  Berri  and  other  succeeding 
countries  may  be  superior  to  the  kinj^om  of 
Bari.  It  appears,  that  previous  to  the  inter- 
view with  the  kinff,  the  expedition  had  re- 
ceived a  very  intelligible  warning  that  they 
were  to  remain  on  the  right  shore,  at  the 
original  landing-place,  because  the  king 
would  not  allow  them  to  move  any  further. 
The  king  js  described  as  having  an  imposing 
figure,  with  a  regular  countenance,  markea 
features,  and  somewhat  of  a  Roman  nose. 

On  the  25th  of  January  the  expedition 
sailed  up  the  river,  notwithstanding  the 
king's  injunctions  to  the  contrary ;  but  the 
vessels  found  numerous  o]^structions,  the 
channel  being  500  paces  in  width,  and  full 
of  shallows.  Nineteen  mountains  were 
counted  from  the  mast-head,  without  reck- 
oning small  ones.  The  same  evening  rooks 
showed  themselves  for  the  first  time  in  the 
bed  of  the  river.  "  Three  large  and  several 
small  ones  form  an  ominous  cross-line  for 
our  voyage.  At  five  we  halt  at  an  island 
near  these  rocks."  This  was  the  furthest 
souther!^  point  reached  by  the  expedition, 
and  it  was,  according  to  the  **  calculations*' 
of  the  French  engineers,  in  4  deg.  40  min. 
N.  lat.,  and  41  dear.  42  min.  E.  long,  from 
Paris;  but,  accordmg  to  Selim-Capitan,  in 
4  deg.  35  min.  N.  lat.,  and  80  de^.  £.  long., 
(only  eleven  degrees,  or  upwards  of  400 
miles  difference  in  longitude  !) 

King  Lakono  and  the  great  men  of  Bari 
again  visited  the  expedition  whilst  they  re- 
mained at  this  island,  called  by  the  natives 


Tshanker.  They  learned  from  them  that  it 
required  a  month,  the  signification  of  which 
was  interpreted  by  thirty  days,  to  get  to  the 
country  of  Anjan  towards  the  south,  where 
the  Tubirih,  as  they  called  the  White  Nile, 
separates  into  four  shallow  arms,  and  the 
water  only  reaches  up  to  the  ankles.  There 
were  further  said  to  be  very  high  mountains 
in  the  same  region,  in  comparison  with 
which  those  now  before  them  were  as  noth- 
ing at  all.  This  at  once  puts  the  question 
of  the  discovery  of  the  sources  of  the  White 
Nile  by  this  expedition  out  of  the  pale  of 
controversy.  They  never,  by  their  own  ac- 
knowledgment, approached  them  within 
thirty  days'  joumej.  King  Lakono  did  not, 
M.  Weme  says,  understand  rightly  the  ques- 
tion, whether  snow  was  lymg  on  these 
mountains.  He  answered,  however,  "  No,** 
''Now  when  I  consider  the  thing  more 
closely,"  he  adds,  **  it  is  a  great  question  to 
me  whether  he  and  his  interpreter  have  a 
word  for  snow  ;  for  though  the  Arabic  word 
telki  is  known  perhaps  in  the  whole  land  of 
Sudan,  yet  snow  itself  is  unknown. 

The  territory  of  Mon-Moezi  is  somewhat 
arbitrarily  placed  in  the  maps  between  15 
and  20  degrees  of  southern  latitude.  Now 
from  north  latitude  4  deg.  40  rain.,  or  4  deg. 
50  min.,  at  ten  geographic  miles  a-day,  the 
traveller  would  not  get  much  beyond  the 
tropics  in  thirty  days ;  at  twenty  miles 
a-day,  he  would  only  reach  5  deg.  30  or  40 
min.  south  latitude  ;  and  even  at  thirty  miles 
a  day,  (which  is  altogether  out  of  the  ques- 
tion in  a  straight  line,)  he  would  only  reach 
10  deg.  30  or  40  min.  south  latitude.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  the  sources  of  the 
White  Nile  remain  to  be  discovered  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Zanguebar,  most 
probably  in  a  continuation  of  the  Lupara  or 
Lupata  of  the  middle  tiges,  and  of  the  Kili- 
mandjara  before  noticed,  and  that  in  a  po- 
sition northward  of  Mono-Moczi,  and  of  the 
great  inland  sea  of  Nyassi  or  Marave.  It 
appears  also  that  there  are  several  head 
tributaries  to  the  White  Nile ;  which  lends 
additional  interest  to  this  great  unexplored 
tract  of  central  Africa,  situated  immediately 
south  of  the  equator,  and  tending  towards 
the  east.  There  are  reasons  thus  to  expect 
an  extensive  upland  or  mountainous  country, 
a  better  climate  than  might  otherwise  be  ex- 
pected, and  lands  not  improbably  at  once 
fertile,  cultivated,  and  more  or  less  densely 
populated.  There  is  nothing  but  the  outer 
range  of  the  great  mountain- barrier — "the 
spine  of  the  world" — to  be  crossed,  to  reach 
these  untried  and  interesting  districts.     The 
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timidity  or  the  jealousy  which  stopped  Dr. 
Biallobotsky  at  the  threshold  of  an  enter- 
prise which  had  been  undertaken  with  the 
very  view  to  solve  this  important  geo- 
graphical problem,  (although  probably  un- 
dertaken in  a  too  southerly  latitude,)  is 
deeply  to  be  deplored.  It  has  thrown  back 
the  progress  of  geographical  inquiry  possibly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  has  drawn  upon 
itself  the  animadversion  of  all  lovers  of  en- 
terprise. There  are  few  discoveries  to  be 
made  without  some  risk  or  some  danger. 
That  risk  must  be  very  glaring  that  could 
authorize  a  consular  officer  to  deny  support 
to  an  expedition  sanctioned  by  the  Prince 
Consort.  As  to  the  opposition  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, it  was  no  more  than  was  to  be  ex- 
pected :  it  is  a  common  feature  of  human 
nature — whether  missionary  or  geographic — 
not  to  like  to  be  anticipated  in  a  new  neld  of 
research  or  discovery. 

But  while  thirty  days*  journey,  it  may  be 
observed,  might  carry  the  traveller  to  the 
division  of  the  White  Nile,  forty  might  not 
reach  its  sources.  At  the  island  of  Tshanker, 
the  most  southerly  point  attained  by  the 
Turk  expedition,  the  stream  was  upwards  of 
300  yards  in  width  from  the  island  to  the 
right  shore  ;  and  there  were  two  other  arms. 
The  waters  were  at  this  period  of  the  year  fall- 
ing, and  the  vessels  could  only  by  taking  out  all 
their  freight  pass  the  only  defile  that  remained 
in  the  rugged  gneiss  rocks.  Had  the  ex- 
pedition arrived  twenty  days  previously,  M. 
Werne  says,  "  neither  would  all  these  rocks 
have  been  an  obstacle,  nor  would  they  have 
been  a  pretext  for  not  proceeding  further." 

The  expedition  ultimately  started  on  its 
ruturn,  under  salute  of  a  shower  of  stones 
from  the  negroes.  No  wonder,  when  they 
had  killed  eleven  of  their  coimtrymen — were 
perpetually  cheating  or  plundering  them — 
and  bad  assumed  in  their  intercourse  with 
them  the  air  of  masters  and  lords  of  the  soil. 
It  certainly  is  unfortunate  for  future  travel- 
lers that  they  should  have  been  preceded  by 
a  Turkish  expedition.  The  ways  of  Provi- 
dence are,  however,  not  always  to  be  easily 
ascertained ;  and  the  results  of  this  imper- 
fect and  half-civilized  exploratory  expedition 
are  still  of  the  highest  interest  and  impor- 
tance. Although  the  sources  of  the  White 
Nile  have  not  been  discovered,  it  has  been 
positively  determined  that  they  are  situated 
far  more  to  the  south  than  was  ever  imag- 
ined by  the  boldest  theorist — that  they  come 
from  a  great  mountainous  land  wholly  un- 
known and  unexplored — that  they  water 
lands  densely  populated  and  abounding  in  the 


^ts  of  nature,  both  in  the  animal  and  veg- 
etable worlds,  and  rich  in  objects  of  com- 
merce— and  that  the  waters  of  the  Nile  do 
not  flow  through  these  inland  regions  in  the 
shape  of  a  narrow  continuous  stream,  but 
expand  into  lagoons  and  lakes,  and  are  thus 
made  to  become  a  reservoir  for  inundatmg  a 
lower  country,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  fer- 
tilize an  immense  tract  of  country  under  an 
almost  tropical  sun. 

"  If,"  says  M.  Werne,  "  we  consider  thia 
enigmatical  stream  territory,  we  ask  our- 
selves whether  the  White  River,  of  and  by 
itself,  with  such  a  weight  of  water,  can 
maintain  these  lagoons  under  an  African 
sun  ?  Were  the  Nile  one  stream,  it  must 
flow  off  faster ;  for  the  rains  have  already 
ceased  here  and  previously — indeed,  under 
the  Equator  itself.  How  could  the  Nile, 
which  still  shows  its  peculiar  disposable 
mass  of  water,  in  its  main-stream  supply, 
quite  alone,  that  enormous  mass  of  water — 
and  even  to  the  present  time  maintain  under 
water  these  immense  reedy  lakes — ^unless 
other  tributary  streams,  the  mouths  of 
which  stagnate,  owing  to  the  level  nature  of 
the  ground  and  the  counter-pressure  of  the 
main-stream,  supplied  a  nourishment  great 
beyond  belief  to  this,  with  which  it  equally 
rises  and  falls?  For  the  whole  mass  of 
water  tit  complexu  must  suffer  an  incredible 
diminution  during  such  a  long  tract,  in  its 
slow  ebbing  under  a  burning  sun,  or  this 
Bahr  el  Abiad  must  have  real  giaiil  springs 
in  its  source." 

We  do  not  think  that  it  is  in  the  least  de- 
gree necessary  to  have  recourse  to  those 
vague  notions  of  tributary  streams  with 
stagnated  mouths,  or  giant  springs,  to  ac- 
count for  the  phenomena  in  question.  In 
the  first  place,  the  springs  themselves  are 
probably  more  distant  than  is  imagined ; 
and  being  derived,  as  before  reported,  from 
four  different  quarters,  they  may  be  far  more 
productive  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed. 
But  a  still  more  important  fact  to  be  kept  in 
mind  is,  that  this  great  hydrographical  sys- 
tem is  in  part  produced  where  it  is  met 
with.  At  the  rainy  season,  according  to  the 
blacks,  the  rain  falls  in  these  regions  m  inde- 
scribable streams,  and  a  single  drop  (to  use 
an  Arabic  comparison)  is  as  thick  as  a 
musket-ball.  Subsequently  to  these  violent 
showers,  innumerable  shallow  lakes  may  be 
found  in  many  places  swelling  up,  and  at 
last  pouring  their  water  into  the  Nile.  "  The 
character,"  says  M.  Werne,  (vol.  i.  p.  249,) 
**  of  an  emptied  lake  basin  is  expressed  in  the 
whole  stream  territory." 
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*  An  hypothesis  before  set  up — that  of 
makiDg  the  White  Nile  spring  from  lakes — 
would  be  thus  partially  confirmed,  but  the 
theory  could  not  be  extended  to  the  united 
Nile,  for  both  rivers  increase  and  fall  at  the 
same  time.  The  two  arms  of  the  Nile,  the 
White  and  Blue  Rivers,  begin  to  ascend 
nearly  simultaneously  on  the  2nd  or  Srd  of 
May ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  even 
one  drop  of  these  first  rains  in  the  high 
land,  which  the  thirsty  soil,  moreover,  im- 
mediately absorbs,  and  which  are  swallowed 
up  by  a  course  in  a  long  valley-land,  should 
reach  Khartum  in  so  short  a  time.  The  re- 
grions  lyine  lower,  and  equally  subject  to  the 
tropical  rams,  would  appear,  then»  to  be  the 
first  cause  of  the  swellings  of  the  White 
River.  "If  we  should  not,"  M.  Werne 
justly  observes,  "  take  the  nearer  district  of 
the  tropical  rains  as  an  explanation  of  the 
simaltaneoas  swelling  of  both  arms  ef  the 
Nile  near  Khartum,  we  could  not  explain  this 
phenomenon,  for  the  mountain  waters  of  the 
White  stream  must,  though  with  a  far 
Blower  course,  make  three  times  as  long  a 
way  as  tlie  Blue  Nile,  in  just  the  same  time." 
*'  It  would  almost  seem,"  he  remarks  else- 
where, "  that  the  river  is  accumulated  in  a 
cauldron-shaped  valley,  the  declivities  of 
which  encroach  with  lopg  arms  on  the  Afri- 
can world,  and  from  which  the  discharge, 
after  the  perio<Ucal  rains,  would  be  also  only 
periodical." 

*'  A  steam-boat,''  M.  Werne  remarks  else- 
where, (vol.  i.  p.  187,)  "here  might  sur- 
mount many  difficulties,  and  give  us  the  ne- 
eeaaary  corrections  for  a  map,  which  cannot 
be  OTOcted  by  sailing  with  a  constant  wind, 
owinff  to  the  often  diametrically  opposite 
windii^,  and  the  endless  difficult  calcula- 
tions. "  The  greatest  difficulty,"  he  pro- 
ceeds to  remark,  "  would  be  the  establish- 
ment and  protection  of  coal-magazines ;  and 
with  regard  to  applying  charcoal  to  this 
purpose,  although  the  White  Nile  in  its 
lower  course  has  forests  enough,  yet  not  so 
on  its  middle  and  upper  part ;  and  even  if 
the  requisite  wood  should  be  found,  much 
tfane  must  be  lost  in  felling  and  preparing  it 
for  charcoal."  This  last  objection  is  founded 
en  mistake :  the  steam-boats  which  first 
navigated  the  Euphrates  were  for  a  consider- 
able time  worked  by  green  wood,  cut  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  In  a  pamphlet  on  river 
navigation  in  India,  by  Mr.  John  Bourne, 
noticed  lately  in  the  City  Article  of  the 


T%me$,  a  plan  is  developed  for  adapting  a 
new  kind  of  vessel  to  shallow  and  shifting 
waters.  Upon  this  plan,  which  is  of  a 
composite  boat— consisting,  in  fact,  of  several 
vessels  connected  by  one  deck,  and  which 
admit  of  a  wide  distribution  of  tonnage — it 
appears  that  250  tons  of  cargo  or  fuel  might 
be  carried  upon  iwthe  inches*  draught  of 
water,  with  a  $peed  of  fifteen  miles  an  howr  ; 
a  peculiar  construction  of  wheels  being  also 
resorted  to,  with  the  view  of  assisting  the 
vessel  in  running  over  shoals.  P^or  the 
building  and  fittmg  of  a  boat  of  this  kind, 
with  engines  of  350  horse-power,  an  esti- 
mate, it  is  said,  has  been  sent  in  at  £35,000, 
by  Messrs.  James  Watt  and  Co.,  who  feel 
no  difficulty  in  undertaking  it,  and  who  be- 
lieve that,  in  anticioating  a  speed  of  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,  they  nave  left  an  ample  mar- 
gin for  all  contin^ncies. 

It  is  obvious  that,' with  such  boats,  all  the 
great  rivers  of  the  world  might  be  opened 
to  scientific  exploration,  and  to  commercial 
and  friendly  intercourse.  Mr.  Bourne  an- 
ticipates that  not  only  might  the  distance 
between  Calcutta  and  Allahabad,  which 
now  takes  on  the  average  twenty-two  days, 
be  reduced  to  three-and-a-half  days,  but 
that  the  entire  distance  to  Delhi  might  be 
accomplished  in  from  six  to  seven  days. 
The  navigation  of  the  Indus  might,  by  the 
same  means,  be  extended  to  the  five  rivers 
of  the  Punjaub ;  and,  with  the  newly-opened 
navigation  of  the  Euphrates  ana  Tigris, 
wouM  once  more  restore  to  Great  Britain 
the  commerce  in  the  East  which  has  lately 
been  absorbed  by  Russia.  The  interior  of 
China  would  be  laid  open  by  its  main -arte- 
ries. The  mail  could  be  tdten  up  the  Eu-» 
phrates  in  about  five  days,  travelling  only 
by  daylight  The  unhealthy  portion  of  the 
Niger  could  be  passed  over  m  the  briefest 
possible  space  of  time,  and  its  more  healthy 
interior  opened  to  commerce  and  civilization. 
The  Nile  also,  it  now  appears,  opens  to  the 
missionary,  to  the  merchant,  and  to  the  man 
of  science,  the  central  regions  of  Africa — 
regions  hitherto  marked  in  the  map  as 
mountaii^ous  or  desert,  but  in  reality  well 
peopled  and  fertile.  For  such  great  ob- 
jects, M.  Werne  justly  remarks,  "Euro- 
peans alone  are  fitted,  for,"  he  adds,  in  tru^ 
Teutonic  simplicity,  "they  have  ideas  of 
humanity,  and  subjection  to  the  will  of 
One." 
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The  majority  of  men  say,  with  Horace, 
that  Fame  consists  in  being  pointed  at  with 
the  finger..  Some,  however,  who  have  fail- 
ed to  get  this  mark,  maintain  that  it  consists 
in  the  praise  of  the  wise  **  standards  of  opi- 
-while  others,  who  have  not  been 


nion ; 


either  pointed  at  by  the  many  or  applauded 
by  the  few,  insist  that  it  can  only  be  award- 
ed by  posterity.  A  very  small  minority, 
with  a  courage  that  does  them  honor,  declare 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  true  fame  in 
this  world  at  all. 

The  finger-pointing  fame  is  mostly  confer- 
red without  much  reflection,  and  withdrawn 
without  any  scruple.  The  object  of  it  is 
seldom  worthy,  and  cannot  keep  it.  The 
public  pump  is  got  to  work,  and  the  water 
come^,  but  the  vessel  receiving  it  being  a 
sieve,  the  liquid  slips  away.  That-  fame 
which  is  conferred  by  the  wise,  or  "  stand- 
ards of  opinion,"  can  of  course  only  fall  per- 
manently to  the  greatest  minds.  No  others 
can  stand  test,  or  bear  the  winnowing; 
and  even  if  they  could,  the  **  standards  "  of 
to-morrow  always  have  it  in  their  power  to 
reverse  the  verdict  of  the  standards  of  to- 
day. The  people  who  appeal  to  posterity 
do  so  only  as  a  refuge.  They  would  other- 
wise be  open  to  the  ridicule  of  having  labor- 
ed in  vain — of  having  run,  and  lost.  But 
their  satisfaction  is  false.  They  care  no  more 
for  posterity  than  you  do.  They  have  not 
lived  and  acted  only  to  obtain  praise  which 
they  can  never  hear ;  they  rather  solace  their 
pride  by  imputing  to  blindness  what  they 
are  ashamed  to  allow  they  should  impute  to 
merited  contempt.  For  the  courageous  mi- 
nority— we  cannot  deal  with  it  at  present. 
It  denies  the  existence  of  real  fame  in  this 


world. altogether ;  we  must  therefore  men- 
tion it  in  quite  another  place. 

These  are  the  chief  sorts  of  fame ;  and  each 
exhibits  it  as  very  scarce  and  very  fickle* 
The  be-sung,  be*  flattered,  and  be-sought  (but 
never  be-guiledV  goddess,  even  when  won, 
seems  to  watcn  to  slip  away.  Like^  the 
heart  of  Miss  Pardee's  slave,  she  is  a  fetter- 
less thinff.  Like  the  trained  negro  who  was 
sold,  under  dbguises  in  all  the  States,  (hav- 
ing a  happy  knack  of  slippmg  the  collar,  and 
rejoinmg  his  seller  before  his  buyer  could 
turn  him  to  account,)  she  appears  ever  to  be 
on  the  outlook  to  take  flight.  She  should 
not  be  represented  with  a  trumpet,  there- 
fore, but  with  a  staff*.  She  should  be  paint- 
ed with  the  loins  girt,,  and  the  wings  spread, 
to  show  constant  readiness  to  fly — ^to  inti- 
mate, moreover,  that  her  hunters  need  not 
only  swiftness  to  obtain  her,  but  their  utmort 
vigilance  to  )iold  her  when  she  has  been 
caught.  ■ 

The  finger-pointing  fame  has  as  many 
shapes  as  Froteus.  Like  the  ancient  kings 
in  battle,  she  has  many  doubles ;  but,  like 
the  Banquo  of  the  feast,  most  of  these  are 
false.  They  wear  the  seeming  of  reality, 
but  are  as  insubstantial  as  the  wind.  A  man 
believes  that  they  are  as  solid  as  they  seem 
to  be,  and  rushes  in  pursuit — ^he  grapples 
with  them,  he  looks  into  them,  and  finds  that» 
like  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  there  is  little  be- 
sides vacuity.  Chief  in  this  ghostly  army  is 
political  fame.  It  is  a  swift  game,  and  for 
a  long  time  baffles  the  keenest  hunter,  but  as 
last  he  seizes  it  and  makes  it  his.  It  voices 
out  his  name  until  he  thinks  the  farthest  aee 
must  hear ;  it  echoes  and  re-echoes  his 
praises ;  it  trumpets  him  along  the  way :  and 
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then,  when  his  sool  is  swelling  in  him,  and  he 
hugs  himself  with  the  assurance  that  he  will 
he  "forever  known,"  it  suddenly  dissolves 
under  his  touch,  and  leaves  him — all  the 
voices  cease,  the  trumpets  die  away,  and  he 
falls  headlong,  never  to  be  pointed  at  again. 
Political  fame  is  like  a  brilliant  firework, 
that  blazes  wildly  for  a  little,  and  then  sud- 
denly expires,  leaving  but  a  dim  smoulder, 
which  ere  long  fades  out  into  the  darkness. 

In  1714  the  celebrated,  or  notorious.  Lord 
Bolingbroke  was  ousted  from  the  Secretary- 
ship of  State,  and  Addison  the  Spectator  step- 
ped into  his  shoes.  Queen  Anne  died.  The 
hasty  regency  party  proclaimed  George  I., 
and  Addison  stepped  out  of  the  shoes,  which 
were  given  to  General  Stanhope,  whose  kins- 
man, Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  was  at  Cambridge. 
George,  on  ascending  the  throne,  declared 
for  the  Whigs,  and  the  Tories,  who  had  been 
in  power  since  Sacheverel's  time,  kicked  the 
beam.  In  1715  Walpole  impeached  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  who  fled  the  country.  The 
late  leader  was  outlawed,  lived  some  years 
in  France,  and  acquired  French  notions  of 
belief.  When  the  storm  passed,  he  returned 
to  England,  had  his  outlawry  reversed,  made 
much  noise,  and  won  much  applause  and 
censure ;  on  the  whole  deserving  Dr.  Croly's 
summary  for  his  fame  now  :  that  **  He  gave 
from  youth  to  age  the  unhappy  example  of 
genius  rendered  useless,  rank  degraded,  and 
opportunities  thrown  away.  Gifted  with 
powera  which  might  have  raised  or  sustamed 
the  fortunes  of  empire,  his  youth  was  dis- 
tinguished only  by  systematic  vice,  his  man- 
hood by  unprincipled  ambition,  and  his  age 
by  callous  infidelity." 

In  the  same  1715  young  Mr.  Stanhope 
made  his  first  speech  in  the  House  against 
Ormond,  who  was  likewise  impeached  of 
high  treason.  This  done,  he  immediately 
took  a  pleasure  trip  to  Paris  by  advice — for 
he  was  under  age,  and  the  opposition  threat- 
ened to  expose  him  if  he  voted.  During 
hb  stay  here  he  is  thought  to  have  been  of 
much  service  to  Lord  Stair,  in  discovering 
the  Jacobins*  plot — but  be  that  as  it  may, 
the  Chevalier  de  St.  George's  friends  were 
induced  to  make  the  first  attempt — we  know 
with  what  disastrous  results  to  every  one  but 
the  dastard  for  whom  they  made  it.  Stan- 
hope returned  to  England,  and  though  his 
rismg  was  for  some  time  delayed,  in  conse- 

Suence  of  a  dispute  between  his  Majesty  and 
he  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  side  he  took,  his 
kinsman  had  his  eye  on  him,  and  showed 
desire  to  push  him  on. 


With  the  South-Sea  swindle  we  have  now 
no  more  to  do  than  to  note,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  excitement  caused  in  England 
by  its  failure,  the  Stuart  made  another  throw 
for  the  sceptre,  but  was  himself  thrown.  The 
king  was  just  at  that  time  very  popular,  and 
Stanhope  spoke  in  favor  of  augmenting  the 
army ;  a  declaration  of  attachment  for  which 
he  was  made  a  captain  in  the  Guards.  In 
1725,  however,  he  refused  the  order  of  the 
Bath,  then  revived,  and  ere  long  was  dis- 
missed from  his  post.  This  might  have  been 
serious  for  him,  had  not  both  his  king  and 
his  father  died  in  the  year  following.  He 
became  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  He  left  the 
Lower  House  with  the  Wal poles  and  Pulte- 
neys,  and  other  stars,  shining  there,  and 
joined  company  with  Wharton,  Argyle, 
Carteret,  Queensbury,  and  the  other  great 
men  of  the  Upper  one — whose  names  are 
the  stumbling-blocks  in  Pope's  verses,  and 
whom  we  anathematize  when  asterisks  and 
patent  pot-hooks  call  us  down  from  the 
poetry,  to  prosy  memoranda  of  their  lives. 

George  II.,  on  acceding  to  power,  retain- 
ed his  father's  favorites,  much  to  the  chag- 
rin of  those  who  championed  him  when 
Prince  of  Wales.  But  Chesterfield  was  not 
quite  forgotten.  He  was  sent  ambassador 
to  Holland  in  1728,  and  in  consequence  of 
his  tact  in  that  position,  won  the  king's 
praise  when  he  was,  a  little  after,  travelling 
on  the  Continent.  This  induced  Townshend 
to  attempt  to  turn  out  Newcastle,  then  Sec- 
retary, and  put  in  the  Earl,  which,  however, 
he  was  not  able  to  do,  and  Chesterfield,  who 
had  accompaniA  George  to  London,  return-* 
ed  to  Holland,  after  having  been  gartered  at 
the  king's  charges.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  Commons  objected  topublic  reports 
of  hon.  members'  speeches.  We  hope  to  be 
pardoned  for  sometimes  almost  wishing  that 
it  objected  now. 

We  need  say  little  of  the  next  years.  The 
tragic  seaman  who  kept  his  ear  in  his  pocket, 
for  exhibition  when  the  time  came  to  rouse 
up^  the  Lion  to  revenge  it,  has  told  his  story 
about  Spanish  wrongs,  and  got  satisfied — at 
least  we  hope  so.  The  French  intrigues, 
too,  and  the  Danish  and  Dutch,  are  over, 
now.  The  things  intrigued  about  were 
rarely  worth  half  the  noise  they  made ;  and 
the  landmarks  so  curiously  set  in  those  days, 
by  battles  and  treaties,  have  been  mostly 
washed  away  by  the  tides  of  later  wars. 
SuflBce  it  for  us  that  Chesterfield,  in  1781, 
gained  much  honor  in  getting  the  Vienna 
treaty  signed.  In  1782  he  returned  to 
England,  and  distinguished  himself  by  op- 
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position  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  In  1734 
he  found  time  to  marry.  In  1737  he  mode 
his  once  celebrated  speech  against  dramatic 
censorship,  proposed  by  Walpole.  Fielding 
had  produced  a  satire  on  the  minbters, 
(Pasquin,  for  which  Hogarth  drew  an  illus- 
trated bill,)  which  the  town,  as  the  public 
was  then  called,  flocked  to  hear.  The  ex- 
ample was  much  followed,  till  the  premier 
resolved  to  stop  it,  which  he  did  m  spite  of 
opposition.  After  this,  a  quarrel  between 
Walpole  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whose 
side  Chesterfield  took,  brought  about  an 
open  breach  between  the  factions,  and  the 
80  called  country  party  was  obliged  to  go— 
into  the  country.  Bath  was  chosen  as  the 
place  of  refuge,  and  Beau  Nash  (Douglas 
Jerrold's  hero,)  becomes  visible  in  the  so- 
lemnity of  history,  anticking  and  fooling  for 
a  moment,  on  the  scene. 

In  1739,  however,  the  tide  showed  signs 
of  turning.  War  was  commenced  ajgainst 
Spain,  and  Vernon  was  sent  to  Darien.  The 
trans-Pyrenean  nation  had  done  oui*  shipping 
so  much  damage,  and  robbed  us  so  in- 
famously in  Honduras,  that  the  country 
would  no  longer  suffer  Wal  pole's  patience 
of  insult  and  shyness  of  fiffht.  His  popu- 
larity was  sinking — ^the  shadow  was  melting 
from  his  grasp.  In  1740,  Sandys,  the 
motion-maker,  attacked  him  Anstey-wise. 
He  failed;  but  in  1742,  when  a  new  par- 
liament was  convened,  and  the  nation  was 
sick  of  the  war,  which  had  been  prosecuted 
till  the  Panama  business  brought  it  to  an 
anti-climax,  the  opposition  to  his  longer 
holding  office  was  so  great  Ad  general,  that 
he  thought  it  well  to  retire.  Poor  Walpole  I 
The  once  famous  statesman  found  himself, 
now  his  career  was  well-nigh  closed,  the 
object  of  resentment,  if  not  of  finger-point- 
ing. He  had  done  his  best — and  now  his 
life  was  scarcely  safe.  Fond  of  the  shows 
of  grreatness,  he  had  but  little  greatness  to 
deserve  the  shows.  But  Hme  has  hung  the 
curtains  around  him,  do  not  let  us  too 
roughly  rend  them  back.  His  premiership 
is  over  now — and  its  cares  and  its  toils,  and 
his  life,  are  over.  He  is  away-^his  fame, 
too,  is  away— one  day  the  morning  will 
break,  and  we  shall  be  away. 

The  kaleidoscope  once  moved,  many 
things  shifted  together.  Pulteney,  the 
**  people's  friend"  of  those  days,  was  natu- 
rally looked  to  as  Walpole's  successor.  He 
was  a  living  dissolving  view.  His 'face  was 
said  to  wear  a  new  expression  every  day. 
He  was  by  turns  a  saint,  a  savage,  and  a 
wge.     He  waa  now,  like  Mulligan  in  the 


ball-room,  all  hilarity ;  and  now,  like  Mulli- 
gan on  the  door-step,  after  supper,  in  tears. 
His  cry  was  liberty,  and  ills  aim  was  power. 
Such  an  one,  invaluable  for  opposition,  could 
not  govern.  Such  talents  are  as  opposed  to 
those  needed  by  a  statesman  as  abiutiea  for 
criticism  are  from  those  for  authorship.  He 
fuled,  of  course,  in  time  of  need.  He  was 
made  Earl  of  Bath,  and  so  sailed  comforta- 
bly away — to  oblivion. 

Of  the  ensuing  parliamentary  hbtory  and 
war-work  we  are  too  sick  to  make  notes 
here.    Ministers  came  short,  as  usual,  and 
speeches  were  made,  and  applauded,  and 
forgotten,    as  usual.      There  was  another 
Stuart  landing,  and  droves  of  victims  were 
led  to  and  offered  at  Saint  George's  altar, 
not  in  Hanover-square.    We  can,  however, 
recollect  or  imagine  these,  and  pass  to  1745, 
when  Chesterfield,  after  another  successful 
embassage  to  Holland,  was    made    Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.    This  was  the  best 
part  of  his  life.     He  gave  himself  to  the  me- 
lioration of  that  blessed  island,  which  was 
then,  as  now,  boisterous  as  the  surrounding 
element.      He  was  liberal,  but  firm.     He 
would  not,  like  others,  hunt  the  Catholics  to 
please  the  Protestants.     He  saw  the  crow's 
feet  round  the  Scarlet  Lady's  eyes ;  he  saw 
that  decay  was  at  work,  and  he  would  not 
help  her  to  fictitious  life  by  the  tonic  of  per- 
secution.    Indeed,  he  early  showed  his  spirit 
in  that  matter  when  an  eager  Protestant  told 
him  that  his  coachman  was  a  Roman  and 
often  went  to  mass.     "  Does  he  ?"  said  the 
Earl,  "  then  he  shall  never — drive  me  there.^ 
Yet  he  did  not  trust  or  favor  them.    Once, 
when  he  heard  of  a  projected  rising,  he  took 
one  of  their  chief  men  aside,  and  said,  *'  If 
your  persuasion  behave  like  faithful  subjects, 
I  will  treat  them  as  such ;  but  if  not,  I  shaD 
be  worse  to  them  than  Cromwell."     This 
was  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  any  insurrec- 
tion while  he  was  kind's  vicar;  might  we 
not  suppose  that  if  such  a  course  were  pur- 
sued in  our  times,  such  a  result  would  fol- 
low?    The  Irish  might  have  believed  in 
Mumbo-Jumbo,  like  the    Cingalese,    or  in 
the  Moon,  like  Chinamen,  but  Chesterfield 
would  not  have  stretched  out  a  state  arm  to 
•molest  them,  if  they  kept  the  peace. 

Unfortunately,  in  1746,  he  left  this  peat, 
and  took  the  seals  with  Newcastle.  His 
good  sense  was  swamped  in  other  people's 
nonsense.  They  made  a  bad  business  of  il 
on  the  whole,  and  in  1748  he  retired.  His 
only  other  appearance  in  history  as  a  nota- 
ble man  was  in  1751,  when  he  proposed  in 
I  the  Lordst  the  change  of  style,  as  it  waa 
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ealled,  from  the  Julian  to  the  Gregorimn 
year,  the  latter  being  used  by  most  Euro- 
pean nations.  The  matter  was  a  good  deal 
debated ;  but  the  necessity  for  some  stand- 
ard of  computation  being  evident,  both  with 
a  view  to  history  and  commerce,  it  was  at 
last .  carried.  It  is  most  inconvenient  to  all 
Russian  merchants  that  the  great  Autocracy 
has  not  sanctioned  the  change.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  calendaf  was  put  forward  eleven 
days  in  September;  the  to-morrow  of /the 
2nd  inst.  bemg  the  14th. 

We  skip  the  next  few  years  as  our  fathers 
skipped  the  eleven  days,  and  now  we  are 
in  "  a  time  of  experiments."  All  sorts  of 
parties  had  power.  They  came  like  the 
phantasms  on  the  mirror  in  the  Henriade  ; 
they  staved  a  moment,  and  departed.  The 
Bockingham  mioistry,  which  must  be  recol- 
lected as  the  nurse  of  our  great  Burke, 
reigned  a  little,  and  then  resigned  its  places 
to  Grafton.  He,  in  turn,  was  pushed  aside 
by  Pitt ;  who  was  displaced  ere  long  by  the 
eztraordmary  mixture,  the  ingredients  of 
which  were  mainly  Bedford  and  Grafton. 
With  iheir  followers  wo  luckily  shall  not  at 
this  time  have  to  do. 

It  was  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
these  people — ^viz.,in  1769,  that  Junius,  the 
most  extraordinary  writer  that  perhaps  ever 
addressed  a  community,  burst  on  the  world. 
This  Myth-like  beinff  set  himself  to  restore 
Whig  principles  and  to  preach  liberty ;  to 
reform  abuses  and  watch  place-holders; 
and  he  applied  his  lash  to  all  members  of 
the  government,  up  to  the  king.  He  evi- 
dently brought  personal  hostility,  as  well  as 
hatred  on  public  grounds,  to  the  task.  His 
secrecy  was  impenetrable,  and  his  knowledge 
on  private  matters  far  more  extensive,  whUe 
it  was  also  more  correct,  than  that  of  our 
indefatigable  correspondent,  Joseph  Ady. 
His  power  over  the  language,  too,  was 
gi^rantic ;  and  every  man  whose  public  or 
private  character  had  holes  in  it,  lived  in 
terror  of  this  undiscoverable  genius,  who 
might,  in  a  moment,  turn  the  lightning  of 
his  satire  on  him  and  show  all  those  flaws. 

We  naturally  look  with  curiosity  at  this 
''mighty  boar  of  the  forest,"  as  Burke 
called  him,  when  we  go  back  on  the  trail  of 
our  country  to  the  times  in  which  he  broke 
through  the  ''cobwebs  of  the  law,"  and 
foiled  or  tvampled  down  the  hunters.  And 
that  curiosity  is  heightened  when  we  see 
him  stalking,  uncontrollable,  about  the  stage 
of  history  for  his  own  time — and  with  un- 

Eralleled  audacity  confronting  and  rebuking 
I  king— especially  as  he  never  dropped  h£ 


mask  and  never  claimed  reward.  His  shifts 
and  disguises,  too,  laid  bare  now ;  his  iden- 
tity with  so  many  people  proved  to  demon- 
stration ;  his  mysterious  knowledge  both  of 
government  and  private  matters — all  help 
to  swell  our  interest  in  him,  and  we  tou 
through  oceans  (or  marshes)  of  note- work 
and  lolly  to  get  at  his  splendid  tirades 
against  statesmen  and  individuals,  for  the 
daring,  fury,  and  even  ferocity  of  which  his 
letters  stand  in  English  literature  without « 
parallel. 

But  it  is  not  so  with  his  contemporary, 
Chesterfield.  We  have  no  such  curiosity 
wakened  for  him.  We  know  his  life — ^while 
we  know  nothing  of  the  hfe  of  Junius. 
There  is  no  romance,  like  a  gauze  curtain, 
roimd  the  Earl,  removing  him  from  our 
immediate  inspection,  and  making  him  half 
sublime,  because  half  obscure.  He  was  a 
perfect  gentleman.  He  lived  and  adhered 
to  the  Proprieties,  as  firmly  as  Addison  in 
Cato  to  the  Unities.  He  was  part,  like 
ourselves,  of  the  "  common  world,"  which, 
according  to  Schiller  and  Coleridge,  or 
Coleridge  alone,  "  is  all  too  narrow  for  the 
stricken  heart  of  love,"  though,  as  we  think, 
full  enough  of  broad  sympathies  for  a  living 
heart.  We  feel  that  his  flesh  and  blood 
were  like  ours.  But  it  is  not  so  with  Junius. 
There  is  something  cold  and  fiendish  about 
him.  He  has  no  humanity — he  seems  to 
delight  to  punish.  Chesterfield,  we  admit, 
had  no  genius ;  while  Junius  had.  The 
Earl  had  taste,  and  tact,  and  talent ;  he 
could  admire  the  beautiful,  but  we  doubt  if 
he  had  any  notion  of  the  sublime.  He  was 
thankful  that  he  was  not  a  poet,  neither  the 
father  of  one.  He  would  most  probablv,  if 
present,  have  gathered  his  cloak  round  him 
and  gdloped  to  the  nearest  inn  —  in  the 
thunderstorm  when  Bums  on  horseback 
composed  his  "  Scots  wha  hae."  But  if  he 
had  no  genius,  he  had  not  an  evil  spirit. 
The  great  genius  of  Junius  is  undeniable^ 
but  it  is  also  undeniable  that  he  did  not  use 
it,  like  Brama,  to  create  and  cherish,  but, 
like  Seeva,  to  destroy.  The  sun  that  might 
have  shone  out  bright  and  genial  in  the 
midst  of  heaven,  to  comfort  and  make  glad, 
descended  basely  to  the  things  of  earth,  and 
scorched  and  blasted  all  it  touched. 

We  will  look  for  a  ^noment  at  each  of 
them,  and  then  hurryiib.  It  is  now  too 
late  in  the  intellectual  existence  of  the  world 
to  run  a-muck  among  authors,  especially 
foreign  ones — like  the  ofilensive  Privy  Coiu- 
cillor  Schlosser.  This  crabbed  body,  who 
speaks  of  Dr.  Johnson  as  one  « who  with 
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the  enemies  of  all  toleration  and  improve- 
ment, Btrove  as  madly  as  a  monk  agunst  all 
progress,"  darts  for  an  instant  on  Lord 
Chesterfield,  and  gets  rid  of  his  claim  to 
notice  by  saying,  "  his  morality  is  that  of  a 
liighly- polished  sharper."  Snch  expedition 
in  the  dispatch  of  his  TJctims  may  show  well 
in  a  German  executioner,  and  command 
German  applause ;  an  English  mob,  how- 
ever, would  cry  "  shame."  He  is  of  course 
wrong.  Chesterfield  had  many  faults,  and 
ao,  we  doubt  not,  had  the  immaculate 
Schlosser,  though  he  throws  so  many  stones ; 
bnt  we  like  that  man  best  who  states  what 
he  thinks  right,  and  not  the  man  who  only 
knows  to  run  against  what  he  thinks  wrong. 
Chesterfield  had  learned  the  world,  and 
seen  its  hollowness  and  falseness  ;  few  could 
(each  that  learning  to  his  boy,  and  so  he 
tried  to  teach  it.  He  might  surely  have 
gone  farther,  and  counselled  his  son  rather 
how  to  turn  and  reform  the  world,  than  to 
profit  by  its  depravity.  But  what  has  the 
Privy  Councillor  to  do  with  this  ?  Had  the 
£ari  published  any  letters  himself,  the  case 
would  have  been  different.  The  most 
wooden-headed  of  Germans  might  have  then 
had  some  excuse— as  it  is,  he  has  none. 
Chesterfield  did  not  publbb  his  letters ;  he 
never  authorized  their  publication ;  had  he 
been  asked,  he  probably  would  have  refused 
permission.  It  was  with  him,  as  with  the 
works  of  some  modem  royal  authors — a 
stranger  published  them.  His  son's  wife, 
who  oad  nuver  the  virtue  to  declare  hereelf 
during  her  husband's  life,  and  probably  only 
did  so  after  his  death,  on  cash  accounts, 

f>rinted  them  after  the  old  gentleman  had 
eft  the  scene.  He  was  no  party  to  it.  He 
had  watched  over  his  son's  education  with 
the  greatest  care.  He  had  supplied  him 
religious  tutors,  and  linguist  tutors,  tutors 
en  loat  genret,  and  with  natural  anxiety  for 
a  clumsy  boy,  whose  masters  were  defective 
in  the  Graces,  he  had  chosen  to  write  bim 
letters  upon  Men  and  Manners,  which  were 
afterwards  dishonorably  (we  think)  pub- 
lished. Why  should  a  foggy  foreigner,  ig- 
norant most  likely  of  all  these  facta,  ran 
against  that  father,  and  style  him  "sharp- 
er t"  Even  an  enemy  who  might  wish  that 
the  Earl  had  written  a  book,  would  not 
have  profited  by  sooh  an  one  as  this.  That 
would  be  as  unjuetM  to  judge  the  brilliant 

Enrliament-man  by  his  parlor  sayings,  when 
e  is  in  undress,  away  from  his  stilts,  and 
among  his  children.  We  sometimes  fer- 
vently wish  that  our  literary  hackneys 
woidd  spare  us  their  rersions  of  the  critio- 
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labors  of  onr  difficult  German  neighbtna- 
They  abound  ra  words,  and  delight  in  gene- 
ralities ;  but  being  naturally  slow  and  heavy, 
they  become  ridiculous— like  dancing  ele- 
phants, when  they  make  a  show  of  1)risk- 
neas.  The  following  is  a  passage  centr- 
ing, we  think,  the  essence  of  Chesterfield's 
wnting: 

It  may  be  objected,"  be  says  to  bis  eon, "  that 
n  now  recommending  disaJDiclation  to  you.  I 
I  own  and  jnslify  it  It  has  been  long  said, 
Qut  neicit  dUsimulart  neseiV  regnart:  I  go  stiU 
farther,  and  say,  that  without  soma  diEumulatica 
00  business  can  be  carried  on  at  all.  It  is  nmu' 
£a/to7ithatis  false,  mean,  and  criminal;  that  is 
the  canning  which  Lord  Bacon  calls  crooked  or 
left-handed  wisdom,  and  which  is  never  made  of 
use  bnt  by  those  who  have  not  true  wisdom.  And 
lame  great  man  savs  that  disnmalation  is 
only  to  bide  our  own  cares,  whereas  sironUtion  is 
to  put  on  in  order  to  look  into  other  people's. 
Lord  Bolingbroke  saya  that  aimnladon  is  a  stileUo, 
not  onl;  an  uniust  but  an  unlawful  weapon, 
whereas  disBimulation  is  a  shield,  as  secrecy  is 
armor,  and  it  is  no  more  posnible  to  preserve  se- 
crecy in  businest  without  some  degree  of  dis- 
simnlation  thanitis  to  succeed  without  secret^." 

If  this  is  sharper's  morality,  all  men  of 
business,  and  all  statesmen  too,  are  sharpers. 
Vollo  tciollo ;  pttuieri  tlrelti  may  not  be  the 
precept,  but  it  is  the  practice,  of  the  world, 
and  all  who  live  in  it  must  find  the  secret  of 
its  practice  out,  or  fml  in  getting  on.  We 
do  not  wish  our  readers  to  suppose  we  re- 
commend dissimulation ;  but  a  man  who 
punts  the  world  must  pmut  it  as  it  is,  and 
not  as  he  could  wish  it  to  be. 

Had  Chesterfield  issued  his  letters  in  the 
form  of  a  book,  he  would  have  excised  with 
a  more  liberal  hand  than  even  the  present 
judicious  and  talented  editor.  While,  how* 
ever,  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  judge  him 
as  an  ordinary  author,  we  must  be  suffered 
to  say  of  his  letters  as  those  of  a  man,  that 
they  are  not  such  as  should  have  been  writ- 
ten by  a  Christian  man.  It  was  well  and 
praiseworthy  in  him  to  engage  professore  and 
teachers  for  his  son,  but  be  should  have  as- 
sisted them  himself  in  the  matter  of  religion. 
It  is  no  excuse  for  the  heathenism  of  London 
that  we  pay  tithes  and  rates  enough  to  buy 
instructors  for  all  its  inhabitants.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  give  something  more  than  money. 
Religion  is  not  like  cotton,  or  indigo,  orstock, 
that  can  be  bought,  and  sold,  and  transfer- 
red. The  father  should  have  spoken  often 
of  it,  with  the  other  things.  His  letters 
would  not  have  been  of  less  value  in  this  re- 
spect, beoaose  of  more  value,  in  that.     But 
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this,  we  mnBt  remember,  was  an  error  of  | 
judgment,  as  rewded  his  son's  education, 
not  of  authorship  with  regard  to  us.  For 
his  own  personal  religion,  we  believe  it  to 
have  been  of  that  genteel  sort  of  which  his 
whole  walk  and  conversation  and  writing  was 
an  example.  He  never  went  to  a  chapel 
where  there  was  a  church,  but  we  do  not 
find  him,  as  the  fashion  was  in  .his  days, 
openly  scoffing  at  either.  There  was  none  ojf 
ine  tomfoolery  of  atheism  about  him,  though 
we  doubt  if  there  was  much  belief ;  neither 
did  he  incline  to  those  who,  with  poor  modern 
Fox,  "  look  to  Nature,  not  the  God  of  Na- 
ture," as  George  Herbert  sings  it,  and  who, 
when  they  worship,  attend  the  ministry  of 
Dr.  Greenfield,  in  the  imiversal  sky-built 
temple. 

On  turning  to  Junius,  we  come,  as  said 
before,  to  quite  a  different  thing.  Chester- 
field was  always  under  restraint,  though,  like 
our  ladies  with  their  chatelaines,  he  gave  his 
chains  an  air  of  grace.  Junius  acknowledged 
none.  He  was  a  hterary  Arab — his  hand 
against  every  one.  He  assailed  whom  he 
pleased,  and  if  his  victims  turned  on  him,  he 
either  silenced  them  by  invective,  or  when 
ihey  answered  back  too  sharply  (as  Home 
Tooke  did,)  took  no  notice  of  nis  defeat,  but 
set  on  some  one  else.  His  look,  however, 
for  the  most  part,  like  the  look  of  Lorrinite, 
"  had  crippling  in  it."  He  rarely  spared  a 
■foe.  His  object  was  the  ruin  of  the  coalition 
government,  and  almost  reversing  Portia's 
recommendation  to  the  Bankruptcy  Court  in 
Yemce,  to  do  a  little  right,  he  did  great 
wrong.  He  had  no  notion  of  justice.  The 
opposition  was  always  criminal.  He  did  not 
Imow  worth  if  it  did  not  agree  with  him — ^in 
a  word,  he  was  a  bigot  preaching  liberty — 
and  a  mighty  genius  degraded  to  the  task- 
work fitted  only  for  a  hack. 

The  Dukes  of  Grafton  and  Bedford  were 
probably  talented  men.  No  doubt  they 
merited  as  much  finger-pointing  as  most 
statesmen ;  more  than  the  majority  of  us, 
their  judges,  would  deserve,  if  we  were  call- 
ed to  fill  such  seats  as  they  did.  But  their 
dame  in  their  own  days  was  little  to  be  wbh- 
ed ;  they  have  none  now  to  be  envied.  What 
place-holding,  or  hurrahing  through  the 
streets  could  compensate  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton if  he  had  had  his  fill  of  them,  when,  de- 
siring to  be  applauded  by  posterity,  he  knew 
that  he  was  handed  down  oy  such  a  pen  as 
this: 

**  RelinqaiBbing,  therefore,  all  idle  views  of 
auM^ment  to  your  Grace,  or  of  benefit  to  the 


public,  let  me  be  permitted  to  consider  your  char- 
acter and  conduct  merely  as  a  subject  of  carious 
speculation.  There  is  something  in  both  which 
distinguishes  you,  not  only  from  all  other  minis- 
ters, but  all  other  men.  It  is  not  that  you  do 
wrong  by  design,  but  that  you  should  never  do 
right  by  mistake.  It  is  not  that  your  indolence 
and  your  activity  have  been  equally  misapplied, 
but  that  the  first  principle,  or  if  I  may  call  it  the 
genius,  of  your  life  should  have  carried  you 
through  every  possible  change  and  contradiction 
of  conduct,  without  the  momentary  imputation  or 
color  of  a  virtue ;  and  that  the  wildest  spirit  of 
inconsistency  should  never  have  betrayed  you  into 
a  wise  or  honorable  action. 

"  The  character  of  the  reputed  ancestors  of 
some  men  has  made  it  possible  for  their  descend- 
ants to  be  vicious  in  the  extreme,  without  beinff 
degenerate.  Those  of  your  Grace  (Charles  II!) 
left  no  distressing  examples  of  virtue  even  to 
their  legitimate  posterity,  and  you  may  look  back 
to  an  illustrious  pedigree,  in  which  heraldry  has 
not  left  a  single  good  quality  on  record  to  insult 
or  upbraid  you.  You  have  better  proof  of  your 
descent,  my  Lord,  than  *  ♦  ♦  or  any  trouble- 
some inheritance  of  reputation.  There  are  some 
hereditary  strokes  of  character  by  which  a  family 
may  be  as  clearly  distinguished  as  by  the  blackest 
features  of  the  human  face.  Charles  I.  lived  and 
died  a  hypocrite.  Charles  II.  was  a  hypocrite  of 
another  sort,  and  should  have  died  upon  the  sama 
scaffold.  At  the  distance  of  a  century,  we  see 
their  different  characters  happily  revived  and 
blended  in  your  Grace.  Sullen  and  severe  tvith- 
out  religion,  proffigate  without  gaiety,  you  live, 
like  Charles  II.,  without  being  an  amiable  com- 
panion, and,  for  aught  I  know,  may  die,  as  his 
father  did,  without  the  reputation  of  a  martyr*" 

Or  what  triumphs  in  policy  could  satisfy 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  when  the  hand  of  this 
fiery  pen,  outliving  the^  all,  could  pass  him 
to  the  eyes  of  successive  generations  in  such 
"words  that  breathe,  and  thoughts  thai 
bum,"  as  these : 

*^  Let  us  consider  you  then  as  arrived  at  the 
summit  of  worldly  greatness.  Let  us  suppose 
that  all  your  plans  of  avarice  and  ambition  are 
accomplished,  and  your  most  sanguine  wishes 
gratified,  in  the  fear  as  well  as  the  hatred  of  the 
people.  Can  age  itself  forget  that  you  are  now 
in  the  last  act  of  life  ?  Can  grey  hairs  make  folly 
venerable  ?  And  is  there  no  period  to  be  reserved 
for  meditation  and  retirement  ?  For  shame,  my 
Lord !  let  it  not  be  recorded  of  you  that  the  latest 
moments  of  your  life  were  dedicated  to  the  same 
unworthy  pursuits,  the  same  busy  agitations  in 
which  your  youth  and  manhood  were  exhausted. 
Consider  that  although  you  cannot  disgrace  your 
former  life,  you  are  violating  the  character  of  age, 
and  exposing  the  impotent  imbecility  after  you 
have  lost  the  vigor  of  the  passions. 

*'  Your  friencb  will  ask,  perhaps.  Whither  shall 
this  unhappy  old  man  retire  ?  *  *  *  Whichever 
way  he  flies,  the  hue  and  cry  of  the  country  par- 
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sues  him.  *  *  *  It  is  in  vain  to  shift  the 
scene.  Yon  can  no  more  fly  from  your  enemies 
than  from  yourself.  Persecuted  abroad,  you  look 
into  your  own  heart  for  consolation,  and  find  noth- 
ing but  reproaches  and  despair.  But,  my  Lord, 
you  may  quit  the  field  of  business,  though  not  the 
field  of  danger ;  and  though  you  cannot  be  safe, 
you  may  cease  to  be  ridiculous.  1  fear  yon  have 
listened  too  long  to  the  advice  of  those  pernicious 
friends  with  whose  interests  you  have  sordidly 
united  your  own,  and  for  whom  you  have  sacri- 
ficed everything  that  ought  to  be  dear  to  a  man  of 
honor.  They  are  still  kise  enough  to  encourage 
the  follies  of  vour  age,  as  they  once  did  the  vices 
of  your  youth.  As  little  acquainted  with  the 
rales  of  decorum  as  with  the  laws  of  morality, 
they  will  not  sufifcr  you  to  profit  by  experience, 
nor  even  to  consult  the  propriety  of  a  bad  charac- 
ter. Even  now,  they  tell  you  tiiat  life  is  no  more 
than  a  dramatic  scene,  in  which  the  hero  should 
preserve  his  consistency  to  the  last,  and  that,  as 
you  lived  without  virtue,  you  should  die  without 
repentance.*' 

While  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  excused 
in  such  writing  as  this,  there  is  nothing  which 
can  be  envied  (and  this  is  more  to  our  pres- 
ent purpose)  in  the  position  of  him  at  whom 
it  is  launched.  Better  that  he  had  remained 
a  quiet  country  gentleman,  and  hunted  deer, 
and  not  ambition.  This  observation  recalls 
us  t^  our  subject,  and  to  our  last  observa- 
tion about  politics  with  reference  to  fame. 

A  statesman  is  never  rightly  judged.  He 
IB  at  a  bar  where  justice  is  unknown ;  before 
a  court  from  whose  decisions  it  is  vain  to 
make  appeal.  Like  a  national  debt,  he  is 
never  estimated.  During  his  life,  the  bench 
is  filled  with  either  friends  or  enemies  ;  the 
jury,  too  vast  to  pack — in  any  case,  as  Hood 
said,  are  alike  divided,  and  an  honest  verdict 
cannot  be  obtained.  He  may  have  spent 
himself  in  public  slavery  ;  he  may  have  giv- 
en up  his  private  happiness,  and  perhaps 
public  and  private  virtue,  that  he  may  decree 
laws  to  nations,  or  carry  his  own  to  the  pitch 
of  glory,  yet  he  will  always  find  some  entry 
to  the  debit  side  of  the  account,  the  world 
divided,  and  the  finger-pointing  part  con- 
demnatory. Some  approve  him  for  virtues 
he  never  practised,  and  some  condemn  him 
for  errors  he  never  committed.  It  is  worse 
if,  hungering  for  fame,  he  appeftls  from  an 
ungrateful  present*  to  the  future.  Besides 
that  he  cannot  hear  the  verdict  of  posterity, 
there  is  often  no  verdict  to  be  heard.  When 
he  dies,  the  question  of  his  merits  mostly 
falls  sick,  and  ere  long  dies  too.  The  world 
goes  on  regularly  without  him;  the  sun 
lises,  though  a  king  dies  ;  the  mill  still  clat- 
ters round,  although  the  miller  is  chopped 
up.    Few  people  yez  their  heads  about  the 


dead ;  if  they  remember  him  at  all,  it  is 
generally  as  a  poor  fellow  that  after  all  had 
some  good  points ;  but  if  he  should  excite 
more  notice,  and  friends  bray  and  enemies 
bray  about  him,  the  great  world,  which  is 
eager  about  other  things,  listens  to  the  loud- 
est, or  neglects  both.  New  great  men  rise ; 
the  present  and  the  future  are  the  theme  of 
anxiety ;  the  past  is  left  to  chance,  and  the 
appellant  drifts  away  into  history,  with  eu- 
logium,  if  a  friend  writes,  and  with  condem- 
nation, if  an  enemy. 

It  is  not  so  with  a  writer.  He  can  take 
his  own  part,  and,  the  braying  over,  al- 
though dead,  speak  for  himself.  Chateau- 
briand made  not  a  little  noise  at  one  time  in 
the  world  of  politics,  but  Long  before  he 
died  the  finger-pointing  veered  away  from 
him  ;  his  fiBme  is  only  got  now  by  his  books. 
A  man,  however,  who  would  thus  live  after 
death,  must  write  upon  a  general,  and  not  a 
momentary  theme.  He  must  touch  human- 
ity, and  not  its  accidents.  Politics  do  not 
supply  an  enduring  subject.  They  are  so 
variable,  that  the  most  conservative  mea- 
sures may  be  suddenly  yielded,  or  the  most 
radical  and  so-called  glorious  reforms  re- 
versed forever — when  the  writing  is  tossed 
by.  This  makes  us  reflect  for  a  moment  on 
the  constitution  of  books,  and  how  some  of 
the  most  promising  die  young,  whMe  others 
that  looked  dull  and  heavy  m>m  childhood, 
reach  a  green  old  age,  and  threaten,  like  the 
well-known  aunt  whose  nieces  were  valetu- 
dinarians of  fourscore,  but  hoped  for  health 
when  they  were  married  on  the  fortunes  she 
would  leave — to  live  forever. 

Satire,  read  by  all,  and  praised  by  all  on 
its  appearance,  is  but  short-lived.  It  shoots 
follies  as  they  fly,  but  follies,  after  being 
shot,  die,  and  are  soon  forgotten.  Who 
now,  of  the  quoting  hundreds,  reads  Hadi- 
bras  or  Tristam  Shandy ;  and  Colman  and 
poor  Hook,  not  to  speak  of  living  satirists — 
where  will  they  stand  in  the  future  history 
of  literature  ?  Not  high  up,  we  fear.  Fic- 
tion, too,  that  thousands  read,  but  tens  of 
thousands  write,  has  very  little  life  in  it. 
Some  innovator  is  always  at  work.  Cer- 
vantes displaces  the  knights  errant  in  Spain, 
and  Scott  displaces  Minerva  in  England. 
The  transformations  are  constantly  in  pro- 
gress— to  the  chrysalis,  the  butterfly,  or — 
the  corpse.  Poetry,  of  course^  which  scans 
the  heavens  and  earth,  and  moulds  all  na- 
ture into  one  great  and  glorious  whole,  has 
longest  life  of  all.  It  is  allied  to  music, 
which  we  know  to  be  eternal.  But  in  prose^ 
a  book  to  live  should  haye  a  very  gtrong 
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backbone  and  healthy  sinews ;  so  that  when 
it  is  among  future  generations  it  may  not 
look  old  and  ricketty.  There  should  be 
nothing  false  about  it ;  no  stuffing  or  quilt- 
ing; no  stay-work  or  crutches.  If  it  hob- 
bles nqw,  it  will  soon  halt.  If  accidental 
eircumstances  keep  it  on  its  legs  now,  when 
they  are  removea  it  wUl  fall  flat.  If,  to 
alter  the  figure,  it  has  only  waxen  show 
wings,  they  will  melt  in  the  sun-heat  of 
trial,  and,  like  Icarus,  it  will  some  day  come 
down  from  its  eminence  with  a  run. 

Looking  to  these  letters  o{  Junius  and 
Chesterfield — which  we  shoidd  have  said 
were  like  each  other  in  one  respect — viz., 
that   neither    were  intended  for  posterity 
when  written — and  asking  which  is  worthi- 
est to  survive,  we  cannot  hesitate.    It  is  the 
modem  fashion  to  judge  style  before  senti- 
ment, sound  before  sense ;  even  our  congre- 
gations criticise  our  manner  rather  than  our 
matter ;  if  we  fall  into  this  fashion,  there- 
fore, we  must  allow  that  for  style  Chester- 
field cannot  be  compared  with  Junius.     But 
then,  it  is  his  style  only  which  keeps  Junius 
before  us.      His  letters  would  have  been 
dead  long  since  but  for  their  style.    He  had 
no  message  for  humanity,  or  if  he  had  he 
did  not  deliver  it ;    while  Chesterfield  has 
brought  truths  to  us,  and  lessons,  that  will 
afiect  our  children.    Who  cares  now  if  Bed- 
ford was  a  knave  or  a  fool ;  or  if  Grafton 
was  a  sensualist  and  a  scoundrel ;  what  is 
Sir   William  Draper    to    us,   or  Bute,   or 
Granby?    Junius  s  letters  have  done  their 
work,  though  they  did  not  do  his,  for  he  put 
down  his  pen  in  despair,  and  left  the  coun- 
try.    The  abuses  which  he  attacked  are  for 
the  most  part  done  away  ;  and  as  for  the 
Preliminary   Essays,  windy  notes,  disputes 
concerning    authorship,     (which    are    only 
worthy  of  Coventry^-except  when  a  man  of 
genius,  like  Macaulay,  gives  additional  inter- 
est to  the  life  of  Hastings  by  a  few  conclusive 
paragraphs  on  Francis,)  private  common  pla- 
ces to  Wilkes  and  Woodfall — and  those  other 
puffings  which  art  has  bestowed  upon  them 
hitherto — these  things  will  get  dismissed  ere 
long ;  the  bags  will  be  struck  and  burst,  and 
the  wind  let  loose  into  space.     Had  not  the 
style  of  this  Mysterious  Myth  been  splendid, 
and  his  sarcasm  unequalled,  he    would  not 
have  reached  us  at  all ;  had    he   produced 
nothing  but  political  fireworks,  the  sting  of 
his  squibs  and  the  report  of    his    crackers 
would  have  died  away  long  since,  and  his 
volumes  would  have  been  deposited  in  our 
butter-shops  beside  those  of  Wilkes,  or  in 
our  lumber  rooms  by  those  of  B-nth-m. 


But  it  is  not  so  with  Chesterfield.  Disap- 
proving, as  we  must,  of  much  that  he  has 
written,  but  regretting  more  what  he  has 
not  written,  we  yet  see  a  principle  of  life  in 
his  letters.  All  those  to  Dayrolles  and  about 
politics,  and  also  those  two  on  his  father's 
death,  which  have  no  claim  whatever  to  be 
preserved,  might  as  well  have  been  omitted, 
for  they  will  be  but  little  read,  and  even 
when  read  but  little  relished.  But  his  letters 
to  his  son,  now  that  Lord  Mahon  has  revised 
them,  will  be  more  read  than  ever.  They 
should  not,  however,  be  perused  by  any  one 
whose  moral  and  religioiis  principles  are  un- 
formed. Their  highest  merit  is,  that  they 
contain  vivid  pictures  of  life,  and  to  those 
who  look  on  them  with  the  right  light,  they 
show  how  the  world  lies  in  wait  to  deceive. 
They  do  nothing  towards  the  encouragement 
of  men  to  set  their  thoughts  on  things  above, 
but  they  should  prevent  men  from  fixing  them 
on  things  below.  They  do  not  point  towards 
the  glories  of  Eternity,  but  they  tell  of  the 
emptiness  of  Time. 

And  now  a  new  breeze  blows:  and  we 
suddenly  put  up  helm.  We  gladly  stretch 
the  sails,  and  leave  the  worldly-wise  behind ; 
our  hearts  grow  glad  in  us  as  we  speed  on, 
for  this  new  breeze  is  fresh,  and  seems  to 
breathe  of  heaven.  For  a  little  while,  though, 
waves  and  breakers  are  about  us ;  we  go 
painfully  among  them,  tossing  and  perplexed, 
but  we  are  sure  that  there  is  safety  near,  and 
so  sail  on. 

Contemporary  both  with  Chesterfield  and 
Junius,  yet  as  different  from  them  as  light 
from  twilight,  William  Cowper  lived  sixty- 
nine  years  in  the  most  eventful  century  the 
world  had  seen — without  mixing  in  its  excite- 
ments. We  have  hinted  at  some  incidents 
in  the  first  half  of  it ;  to  do  more,  and  com- 
press a  history  of  it  in  a  short  article,  would 
need  powers  such  as  Houdin's,  who  can  roll 
an  orange  in  his  hands  till  it  is  smaller  than 
a  pea.  A  paragraph  or  two  will  tell  enough 
about  the  life  of  this  most  worthy  man  to 
bring  it  to  remembrance ;  this  done,  we  must 
close. 

His  father  was  one  of  George  the  Second's 
chaplains ;  his  mother  descended  by  four 
ways  from  royalty.  He  k>st  the  latter  parent 
in  his  sixth  year,  from  which  to  his  eighteenth 
he  passed  his  time  like  other  boys,  in  buffeting 
through  various  schools,  though  physically 
unequal  to  his  boisterous  troubles.  He,  was 
then  apprenticed  to  law,  and  became  an  idler, 
not,  however,  a  vicious  one,  as  is  the  modem 
fashion  among  law  and  medical  students. 
In  his  bitterest  moments  of  self-reproach.  Ire 
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hear  nothing  of  saloons.  He  spent  his  time 
in  "giggling  and  making  giggle*'  with  Thur- 
low,  the  embryo  chancellor.  At  twenty- 
three  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  among 
his  lighter  amusements  fell,  for  the  only  time 
in  his  life,  in  love.  The  object  of  his  affec- 
tion, however,  never  became  his,  her  father 
objecting  on  the  score  of  his  lack, — of  rupees, 
and  also  of  consanguinity,  they  being  cousins, 
for  which  we  esteem  the  old  gentleman,  de- 
spite of  Sou  they.  His  madness  has  been 
sometimes  supposed  to  have  originated  in  this 
disappointment — ^it  had,  however,  indicated 
itself  some  years  before.  After  this  time  he 
became  a  semi- literary  man ;  belonged  to  the 
Nonsense  Club  translated  the  Henriade,  com- 
pared Pope  and  Homer,  and  contributed  to 
the  "  Connobseur"  and  "  St.  James's  Chron- 
icle," till  in  1763,  in  his  thirty-second  year, 
the  most  frightful  disease  that  can  seize  a 
man  seized  him.  Some  clerkships  in  the 
House  of  Lords  fell  vacant  through  deaths 
or  resignation.  They  were  in  the  gift  of  a 
kinsman;  his  monetary  circumstances  were 
bad,  and  this  relative  offered  them  to  him. 
He  accepted  the  highest,  but  suddenly 
took  fright  on  learning  that  his  duties  would 
occasionally  be  public.  He  resigned  the 
place,  and  took  a  lower  one.  This  made  a 
noise,  for  the  higher  situation  being  given  to 
a  stranger,  the  public  naturally  supposed  his 
Idnsman  had  sold  it.  An  investigation  was 
ordered,  and  Cowper  was  bid  to  prepare  for 
examination  at  the  bar  of  the  House  touching 
his  sufficiency  for  the  post  he  had  undertaken. 
A  thunderbolt,  he  said,  would  have  been  as 
welcome  as  this  intelligence ;  for  in  fact  he 
was  quite  ignorant  of  the  business.  '*  I  knew," 
he  wrote,'  that  upon  these  terms  the  clerk- 
ship of  the  journals  was  no  place  for  me.  To 
require  my  attendance  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  that  I  might  there  publicly  entitle 
myself  to  the  office,  was  in  fact  to  exclude 
me  from  it."  But  in  the  mean  time  his  rela- 
tive's honor,  and  his  own  circumstances, 
urged  him  to  an  attempt.  "Those,"  he  says, 
"  whose  spirits  are  formed  like  mine,  to  whom 
a  public  exhibition  of  themselves,  on  any 
occasion,  is  mortal  poison,  may  have  some 
idea  of  the  horrors  of  my  situation ;  others 
can  have  none."  In  this  state  of  mind  he 
attended  the  office  regularly  ;  and  to  add  to 
his  torments,  all  the  clerks  (here  were  against 
him.  He  could  get  no  assistance  from  them ; 
neither,  what  would  have  been  of  more  use, 
a  kind  or  cheering  word.  What  a  paradise ! 
Oh,  tribe  of  Jones  and  Smith,  you  can  indeed 
make  great  minds  wretched  when  they  are 
compeued   into   companionship   with  you! 


Here  was  a  spirit  that  dwarfed  your  vulgar 
natures — cor  Id  you  not  abstain  from  wound- 
ing it  because  it  did  ?  '  Alas  I  the  tribe  of 
Jones  and  Smith  cannot  refrain  from  taking 
rank  against  the  great.  The  journal-books 
were  thrown  open  to  poor  Cowper,  but  un- 
used to  business,  he  could  make  little 'of  them. 
He  attended  daily  for  months,  but  at  the  end 
of  them  WAS  little  wiser  than  at  the  begin- 
ning. Meanwhile  his  brain  was  suffering ;  and 
as  the  day  for  his  trial  approached,  his  excite- 
ment became  horrible.  It  at  last  reached 
such  a  pitchi  that  when  his  kinsman  visited 
him  the  day  before  it  was  to  take  place,  he 
found  that  he  had  tried  four  or  five  means 
to  commit  suicide,  and  had  nearly  succeeded 
in  hanging  himself.  This  discovery  of  course 
put  a  period  to  the  clerk  business,  and  he 
was  removed  to  a  madhouse.  His  madness, 
which  he  had  for  some  time  felt  creeping  on 
him,  developed  itself  after  he  had  attempted 
self-destruction ;  he  believed  that"  he  had 
commited  the  unpardonable  sin,  and  that 
God  had  shut  the  gates  of  heaven  against 
him  forever.  His  description  of  the  very 
destruction  of  sanity  in  him  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  passages  he  has  penned : 

<*  While  I  was  traversing  the  apartment  in  the 
most  horrible  dismay  of  soul,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment that  the  earth  would  open  and  swallow  me ; 
my  conscience  scaring  me,  the  avenger  of  blood 
pursuing  me,  and  the  city  of  refuge  out  of  reach, 
and  oul  of  sight ;  a  strange  and  horrible  darkness 
fell  upon  me.  If  it  were  possible  that  a  heavy 
blow  could  light  on  the  brain  without  tonchinff 
the  skull,  such  was  the  sensation  I  felt.  T  clapped 
my  hand  to  my  forehead,  and  cried  aloud  through 
the  pain  it  gave  me.  At  every  stroke  my  thoughts 
and  expressions  became  more  wild  and  indistinct; 
all  that  remained  clear  was  the  sense  of  sin,  and 
the  expectation  of  punishment." 

In  short,  his  madness  took  the  most  hide- 
ous form — the  religious  one.  The  agonies 
he  suffered  while  it  lasted  were  too  horrible 
for  description ;  at  the  end  of  nineteen  months, 
however,  thanks  to  Dr.  Cotton,  his  disease 
subsided ;  and  though  his  religion  was  ever 
afterwards  melancholy,  it  continued,  with  a 
few  exception^,  sound  and  strong.  He  left 
the  asylum,  but  would  not  return  to  London. 
An  invincible  disgust  at  the  world  possessed 
him.  His  friends  subscribed  for  his  support ; 
the  beautiful  Unwin  family  took  him  under 
their  care,  and  for  about  ten  years  he  lived 
in  retirement  with  them,  undisturbed  by  the 
dreadful  malady.  It  then,  however,  return- 
ed. Whether  it  may  fairly  be  attributed  to 
his  constant  communications  with  that  sin- 
cere and  zealous  Christian^  the  Rev.  Mr. 
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Newton,  as  many  Iiave  broadly  asserted  that 
it  was,  or  not,  we  think  very  questionable. 
It  miffht  be  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Newton  ac- 
knowledges, when  writing  Mr.  Thornton  on 
the  subject,  **  my  name  is  up  about  the  coun- 
try for  preaching  people  mad,"  but  it  was 
also  true,  as  he  adds,  "  the  women  live  sed- 
entary lives  here,  poring  over  their  pillows 
ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  breathing 
confined  air  in  their  crowded  little  rooms ; 
and  people  in  such  health  as  this  overwork- 
ing must  engender,  being  ill  fed  also,  are  not 
likely  to  have  very  sane  (or  sound)  minds, 
or  bodies  either.  Besides,  Cowper's  third 
severe  attack,  which  occurred  fourteen  years 
after,  seised  its  victim  when  Mr.  Newton  re- 
sided far  from  him,  and  their  communications 
were  quite  occasional.  It  is  true,  neverthe- 
less, that  Cowper's  letters  to  Newton  are  in 
a  more  sombre  style  than  those  to  his  other 
friends ;  though  this  would  hardly  warrant 
the  assertion  that  the  influence  of  the  clergy- 
man over  the  mind  of  his  friend  was  such  as 
to  make  Cowper  fear  him.  Indeed,  we  know 
that  once,  when  Mr.  Newton,  hearing  some 
reports  from  Olney  of  Mrs.  Unwin  and  Cow- 
per's connexion  with  the  Throckmortons — 
reports  fabricated  and  circulated  by  some 
enemy — wrote  what  the  gentle  poet  described 
as  a  letter  of  "  wormwood"  to  Mrs.  Unwin, 
in  which  he  accused  her  and  her  charge  of 
becoming  gay  and  worldly.  Cowper  re- 
sponded with  a  firm  spirit,  and  showed  him 
waty  however  much  he  reverenced  him  as  a 
pastor,  and  loved  him  as  a  friend,  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  bow  before  him  as  a  priest. 
We  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Newton  ever 
deured  to  seem  such  a  being ;  but  believing, 
from  the  reports  that  reached  him,  that  his 
old  friends  were  relapsing  from  the  strict 
paths  of  religion,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  warn 
them.  On  being  assured  that  it  was  not  so, 
he  dropped  the  subject,  and  the  correspond- 
ence resumed  its  wonted  tone.  Altogether, 
we  consider  that  the  stress  laid  on  his  influ- 
ence over  the  more  delicate  mind  of  the 
poet,  though  his  influence  was  doubtless 
considerable,  has  been  far  more  than  facts 
warrant. 

These  occasional  recurrences  of  his  disease 
excepted,  and  those  few  nervous  feelings, 
which,  from  the  want  of  subjects,  he  record- 
ed in  his  letters,  and  of  which  we  should  not 
otherwise  have  heard — ^such  as  his  dread  of 
spring,  of  the  east  winds,  and  of  the  full 
moon,  together  with  his  visits  of  religious 
despondency — the  placid  picture  of  his  life 
had  but  few  darkenings  and  shades.  He 
had  much  happiness-— especially  after  he  had 
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resumed  the  pen.  He  found  no  need  of  re- 
visiting the  world  for  the  study  of  it,  and  his 
absence  from  the  busier  scenes  of  life  gave 
no  abstraction  to  his  works.  He  had  a  few 
congenial  friends  who  remained  constant  to 
him,  and  his  own  heart  had  more  experience 
in  itself  than  it  could  have  got  by  intercourse 
with  others.  By  these  friends  he  was  hon- 
ored and  loved ;  and  save  for  Lady  Austen's 
little  jealousies,  and  her  final  separation  from 
his  society,  and  young  Mr,  Unwin's  death, 
he  had  few  annoyances  and  no  troubles  from 
the  outward  world.  His  life,  when  he  was 
sane,  was  peaceful  and  calm.  The  vessel  had 
weathered  the  storm,  and  though  once  nearly 
foundering  on  the  reef,  it  now  lay  safe,  and 
anchored  on  the  inner  side ;  the  winds  and 
thunders  still  sometimes  raged  round  it,  but 
the  waves  and  the  swellings  of  the  outside 
ocean  were  shut  out  forever. 

It  is  not  our  province,  now,  to  speak  of 
his  poems.  To  do  that  we  should  need  all 
our  space.  We  should  require  to  go  back  to 
the  dawn  of  English  poetry,  and  trace  its 
course  through  the  times  when  it  was  ob- 
scured by  the  clouds  of  Pope's  school,  after 
having  shone  out  at  its  brightest  with  Shak- 
speare's  and  Milton's ;  until  at  last  Cowper 
tore  aside  the  veil  which  aflectation  had  himg 
around  it,  and  opened  the  way  for  its  new 
splendor  in  these  later  years.  We  must  be 
content  with  a  few  remarks  on  his  letters — 
the  best  in  our  language. 

It  will  be  well  to  commence  by  noting 
that,  in  1751,  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  thus: 
"Among  the  numerous  writers  which  our 
nation  has  produced,  equal,  perhaps,  always 
in  force  and  genius,  and  of  late  in  eloquence 
and  accuracy,  to  those  of  any  other  country, 
very  few  have  endeavored  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  the  publication  of  letters,  ex- 
cept such  as  were  written  in  discharge  of 
public  trusts,  and  during  the  transaction  of 
great  aflairs,  which,  though  they  afford  pre- 
cedents to  the  minister  and  memorials  to  the 
historian,  are  of  no  use  as  examples  of  the 
familiar  style  or  models  of  private  corre- 
spondence." He  did  not  remember,  or  per- 
haps admit,  the  claim  of  Richardson,  whose 
"Pamela"  was  then  ten  years  of  age;  but 
after  the  lapse  of  a  very  short  time  longer, 
such  a  sentence  would  have  been  untrue, 
independently  of  him.  For  in  the  puritv  of 
Melmoth,  the  wit  of  Chesterfield,  the  vigor 
of  Junius,  and  the  simplicity,  humor,  and 
piety  of  Cowper,  the  long-winded  Doctor 
miffht  have  found  as  much  in  letter-writing 
as  he  desired. 

We  have  classed  Cowper's  letters  under 
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the  heads  of  simplicUy,  humor,  and  religion. 
Thejr  contoia,  indeed,  all  these  charactcria- 
ties,  and  more ;  but  for  the  sake  of  order, 
and  to  economise  our  apace,  now  beoomini,' 
small,  we  shall  adhere  to  these  only,  nnd 
«ve  one  or  two  extracta  illustrating  each. 
We  are  aware  that  the  whole  of  the  qualliies 
named  are  often  blended  in  one  letter.  'Th-i 
following,  however,  standing  alone  in  one  of 
his  episUes  to  the  Rev.  W.  Unwin,  will  serve 
M  an  especial  specimen  of  his  delightful  and 
naive  simplicity : 

"  I  have  iwc  goldfinchei,  which  in  the  anmrner 
occapy  the  greenhonse.  A  few  days  Ebea,  heme 
employed  in  eleaninz  oat  their  cages,  I  pl»:?pd 
that  which  I  bad  inliaiid  upoa  the  table,  nliil^ 
the  otber  bune  against  Ibe  wall ;  Ihe  taindoiec  mul 
deoTt  tlood  V(3e  oBea.  I  went  to  fill  the  fountain 
at  the  pump,  and  on  my  return  was  not  a  Utile 
snrprieed  to  find  a  goldfinch  Bitting  on  the  t[>p  <A 
the  cage  I  had  been  cleaning,  and  singing  U.-  ^<  n  J 
kissingthe  goldfinch  within.  I  approached  uiin. 
and  he  discovered  no  fear;  ttill  nearer,  an!  Ik 
discovered  none.  I  advanced  my  hand  tou.ird.-< 
Urn,  and  he  took  no  notice  of  it  I  seized  Iiiiii. 
and  snpposed  I  had  canght  a  new  bird ;  bat  (^^t- 
voK  my  eye  upon  the  i^er  cage,  perceived  my 
mistake.  Its  inhabitant,  during  my  a1>scnce,  imi 
contrived  to  find  sn  opening  where  the  wire  lind 
been  a  little  bent,  and  made  no  other  nse  of  the 
escape  it  sfibrded  him  than  to  saluto  bis  friend, 
and  to  converse  with  him  more  intimately  than 
be  had  done  before.  I  relnrned  him  to  his  pri^per 
In  leas  liian 


had  thrust  his  little  person  through  the  aperiiin 
again,  and  again  perched  upon  liis  neighlior': 
cage,  kissing  him  as  at  first,  and  sing'  ~ 
tranaported  with  the  fortunate  adventure. 
not  but  respect  each  friendship,  as  for  the  sake  of 
its  gratification  had  twice  declined  an  opportunity 
to  ^  free;  and  consenting  to  their  union, resolveii 
that  for  the  future  one  cage  should  hold  them 


Of  his  admirable  talents  for  humorous 
writing,  we  might  say  much  ;  we  will,  how- 
ever, let  some  specimens  of  it  speak  for 


"  On  tiie  evening  of  the  feast,  Bob  Arclicr'^ 
bouse,  I  suppose,  affording  the  best  room  for  ilic 

Sarposc,  all  the  lads  and  laasea  who  fell  themsch  '.'^ 
Isposed  to  dance  Bssemblcd  there.  Long  tinic 
they  danced,  at  least,  long  time  Ihey  did  somelhing 
a  little  like  it,  when  at  iasi,  the  company  having 
retired,  the  5ddler  asked  Bob  for  a  lodging.  Bolj 
replied  'that  his  beds  were  all  full  of  his  own 
family,  but  if  he  chose  it,  he  wontd  show  him  a 
faaycock  where  he  might  sleep  as  sound  as  in  mw 
bed  whatsoever.'  So  forth  lliey  went  togollirvr, 
and  when  they  reached  the  phce,  the  fiililler 
knocked  down  Bob  and  demanded  bis  money. 
Bat  happly  for  Birii,  thongh  he  might  be  knocked 
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down,  and  aetoally  was  so,  yet  be  contd  not  pop- 
siUy  be  robbed,  having  nothing.  The  fiddler, 
therefore,  having  amused  himsuf  with  kicking 
him  and  beating  Dim  aa  he  lay, as  long  as  he  saw 
good,  left  him,  and  has  never  been  beard  of  since, 
nor  inquired  after,  indeed,  being  no  doubt  the 
last  man  in  the  worid  whom  Bm)  wishes  to  see 

A  fire  had  occurred  at  Olney,  during 
whieh  some  robberies  had  taken  place.  Two 
women  and  a  boy  were  sent  to  the  handfl  of 
justice. 

"  The  young  ^tleman  who  accompanied  these 
(air  ones  is  the  junior  son  of  Molly  Boswell.  He 
had  stolen  some  iron  work,  tbe  property  of  Grigfrs 
the  butcher.  Being  convicted,  he  was  ordered  to 
be  whipped,  which  operation  he  underwent  at  the 
cart's  lail,  from  the  stonehouse  to  the  high  arcb 
and  back  again.  He  seemed  to  show  great  forti- 
tade,  bnt  it  was  all  an  imposition  on  Oie  pnUic 
The  beadle  who  performed  it,  bad  filled  bis  left 
hand  wllh  red  ochre,  through  which,  after  every 
stroke,  he  drew  the  lash  of  his  whip,  leaving  the 
appearance  of  a  wound  on  the  skin,  bnt  in  reality 
not  hurting  him  at  all.    This  being  perceived  by 

Mr.  Constable  H ,  who  followed  ibe  beadle, 

he  applied  his  cane,  without  any  such  manage- 
ment or  precaution,  to  tbe  sbonldets  of  tbe  too 
merciful  executioner.  The  scene  immediately 
became  more  interesting.  The  beadle  coald  by 
no  means  be  induced  to  strike  hard,  which  pro- 
voked the  constable  to  strike  harder,  tilt  a  lass  of 
Silver  End,  pitying  the  pitiful  beadle  thoa  suffer- 
ing under  tbe  hands  of  the  pitiless  constable, 
joined  the  procession,  snd  placing  herself  imme- 
diately behmd  the  latter,  seized  him  by  his  capil- 
lary club,  and  pulling  him  backwards  by  tbe  same, 
slapped  his  face  with  a  most  Amasonian  fury. 
This  concatenation  of  events  has  taken  up  more 
of  my  paper  than  I  intended  it  should,  bnt  I  eonkt 
not  forbear  lo  inform  you  how  the  beadle  threshed 
the  thief,  the  constable  the  beadle,  and  the  lady 
tbe  constable,  and  how  the  thief  was  the  only 
concerned  who  sufieied  nothing.     Hr. 


answer  to  our  inquiries  after  his  health,  he  re- 
plied that  he  had  a  slow  fever,  which  made  him 
lake  all  possible  care  not  to  inflame  his  blood.  I 
admired  his  prudence,  but  in  his  particular  in- 
stance could  not  very  clearly  discern  the  need  of 
it.  Pump  water  will  not  heat  him  much,  and  to 
speak  a  little  in  his  own  style,  more  inebriating 
fluids  are  to  him,  I  fancy,  not  very  attainable." 

In  writing  to  Mr.  Unwin  on  the  subject  tit 
prosecuting  s  swindler : 

"  But  I  would  disappoint  him,  and  show  him, 
that  although  a  Christian  is  not  to  be  quarrelsome, 
he  is  not  to  be  crushed  ;  and  that,  thongh  he  is  a 
worm  before  God,  he  is  not  such  a  worm  as  evenr 
selfish,  unprincipled  wretch  may  tread  on  at  his 
^eaaare. 
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**!  lately  heard  a  story  from  a  ladj,  who  has 
spent  many  years  of  her  life  in  France,  somewhat 
to  the  present  pnrpoae.  An  ahb^,  universally  es- 
teemed for  his  piety,  and  especially  for  the  meek- 
ness of  his  manners,  had  yet,  undesignedly,  given 
ofl!ence  to  a  shabby  fellow  in  his  parish.  The 
man,  concluding  he  might  do  as  he  liked  with  so 
gentle  and  formvins  a  character,  struck  him  on 
one  cheek,  and  bade  him  turn  the  other.  The 
good  man  did  so,  and  when  he  had  received  the 
two  slaps,  which  he  thought  himself  bound  to 
snbmit  to,  turned  again  anabeat  him  soundly.  I 
do  not  wish  to  see  yon  follow  the  Trench  gentle- 
rain's  example,  but  I  believe  nobody  that  has 
heard  the  story  condemns  him  much  for  the  spirit 
be  showed  on  the  occask)n." 

The  tenderness  of  his  mind  was  such  that 
no  object  was  excluded  from  it.  Unhappy, 
and  sometimes  despairing  himself,  he  over- 
flowed with  love  and  affection  for  others. 
STo  lapse  of  time  could  deaden  his  friendship ; 
he  had  suflfered  much,  and,  therefore,  knew 
to  loTO  much.  Instances  of  this  compassion 
are  abundant;  they  break  on  the  reader 
where  he  least  expects  them ;  and  they  seem 
almost  like  the  breathings  of  a  seraph,  who 
forgets  all  selfishness  as  he  pours  out  his 
heavenly  music. 

**  Let  me  add,*'  he  says  to  Mr.  Bull,  in  one  of 
his  desponding  letters,  "there  is  no  encourage- 
ment 4n  the  Scriptures  so  comprehensive  as  to 
include  mv  case,  nor  any  consolation  so  effectual 
as  to  reacn  it.  I  do  not  relate  it  to  you  because 
you  could  not  believe  it ;  you  would  agree  with 
me  if  you  could.  And  yet  the  sin  by  which  I  am 
excluded  from  the  privileges  I  once  enjoyed  you 
would  account  no  sin — you  would  even  tell  me  it 
was  a  doty.  This  is  strange ;  you  will  think  me 
mad;  but  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus ;  I  am 
only  in  despair ;  and  those  powers  of  mind  which 
I  possess  are  only  permitted  to  me  for  my  amuse- 
ment at  some  times,  and  to  enhance  my  misery 
at  others.  I  have  not  even  asked  a  blessing  on 
my  food  these  ten  years,  nor  do  I  expect  that  I 
andl  ever  ask  it  again.  Yet  I  love  you,  and  such 
as  you,  and  determine  to  enjoy  your  friendship 
whfle  I  can ;  it  will  not  be  long — we  must  soon 
part  forever." 

Is  not  this  burst  of  tenderness  wonderfully 
touching,  flashing  like  a  sunbeam  through 
the  clouds  and  shadows  of  his  despair  ? 

'*  I  have,  indeed,  been  lately  more  dejected  and 
more  distressed  than  usual,"  he  says  to  Mr.  New- 
ton; "more  harassed  by  dreams  in  the  night, 
and  more  keenly  poisoned  by  them  in  the  follow- 
ing day.  ...  I  now  see  a  long  winter  before 
me,  and  must  get  through  it  as  I  can.  I  know 
the  ground  before  I  treaa  upon  it ;  it  is  hollow — 
it  is  agitated — it  suffers  shocks  in  every  direction 
— it  is  like  the  soil  of  Calabria,  all  whirlpool  and 


undulation ;  but  I  must  reel  through  it — at  least, 
if  I  be  not  swallowed  up  in  the  way.  ...  Be 
pleased  to  remember  us  both  with  much  affection 
to  Mrs.  Newton,  and  to  her  and  ^our  Eliza ;  to 
Miss  Catlett  likewise,  if  she  is  with  you.  Poor 
Eliza  droops  and  languishes,  but  in  the  land  to 
which  she  is  going  she  will  hold  up  her  head  and 
droop  no  more.  A  sickness  that  leads  the  way  to 
everlasting  life  is  better  than  the  health  of  an  an- 
tediluvian.   Accept  our  united  love." 

*'  In  the  land  to  which  she  is  going  she 
will  hold  up  her  head,  and.  droop  no  more." 
Oh,  what  a  tender  heart  was  here,  to  pour 
such  comfort  into  the  hearts  of  parents  as 
they  sorrowed  over  their  drooping  child.  To 
look  away  from  the  anguish  sitting  heavy  on 
his  own  heart,  and  remember  that  his  friends 
too  had  a  bitter  anguish  to  endure. 

But  though  he  was  ever  tender,  he  was 
not  always  in  despair.  His  despondency,  at 
times,  came  heavily  upon  him ;  but  he  had 
many  seasons  of  true  reli^ous  joy.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  expect  to  find  these  chron- 
icled in  his  letters.  When  a  man  meets  with 
such  seasons,  he  communes  with  his  own 
heart,  and  is  still ;  he  does  not  rush  to  the 
house-top,  trumpet  in  hand,  to  tell  it  to  the 
world.  But  occasional  glimpses  into  the 
depths  of  his  belief  are  vouchsafed  to  us; 
among  those  best  suited  to  us,  in  this  place, 
are  the  following : 

**  I  am  not  so  dim-sighted,  sad  as  my  spirit  is  at 
times,  but  that  I  can  see  God's  providence  going 
before  me  in  the  way.  Unforeseen,  unhoped-for 
advantages  have  sbrung  up  at  his  bidding,  and  a 
prospect,  at  first  cloudy  indeed  and  discouraging 
enough,  has  been  continually  brightening.*' 

'^  He  who  has  preserved  me  hitherto  will  still 
preserve  me.  All  the  dangers  that  I  have  escaped 
are  so  many  pillars  of  remembrance,  to  which  I 
shall  hereafler  look  back  with  comfort,  and  be 
able,  as  I  well  hope,  to  inscribe  on  every  one  of 
them  a  grateful  memorial  of  Grod's  singular  pro- 
tection of  me.  Mine  has  been  a  life  of  wonders 
for  many  years,  and  a  life  of  wonders,  I  in  my 
heart  believe,  it  will  be  to  the  end.  Wonders  I 
have  seen  in  the  great  deeps,  and  wonders  I  shall 
see  in  the  paths  of  mercy  also.  This  is  my 
creed." 

"  Oh !"  he  exclaims  elsewhere,  "  I  could  spend 
whole  days  and  moonlight  nights  in  feeding  upon 
a  lovely  prospect.  My  eyes  drink  tlie  rivers  as 
they  flow.  If  every  human  being  could  think 
for  one  quarter  of  an  hour  as  I  nave  done  for 
many  years,  there  might  perhaps  be  many  miser- 
able men  amoncf  them,  but  not  an  unawakened 
one  could  be  found  from  the  arctic  to  the  antarctic 
circle.  At  present,  the  difference  between  them 
and  me  is  greatly  to  their  advantage.  I  delight 
in  baubles,  and  know  them  to  be  such,  for  rested 
in  and  viewed  without  a  reference  to  their  Author, 
what  is  the  earth,  what  are  the  planets,  what  is 
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the  Bun  itself  but  a  bauble  ? .  .  .  Their  eyes  have 
never  been  opened  to  see  that  thej  are  triHes ; 
mine  have  been,  and  will  be,  till  they  are  closed 
Ibrever.  They  think  a  fine  estate,  a  large  con- 
servatory, a  hothouse  with  a  West  India  garden, 
things  of  consequence,  visit  them  with  pleasure, 
and  muse  upon  them  with  ten  times  more.  I  am 
pleased  with  a  frame  of  four  lights,  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  few  pines  it  contains  will  ever  be  worth 
a  farthing ;  amuse  myself  with  a  greenhouse  that 
Lord  Bute's  gardener  could  take  upon  his  back 
and  walk  away  with ;  and  when  1  have  paid  it  the 
accustomed  visit,  and  watered  it,  and  ^ven  it  air, 
I  say  to  myself,  *  This  is  not  mine ;  it  is  a  play- 
thing lent  me  for  the  present    I  must  leave  it 


soon. 


I  It 


Who  would  not  wish  to  be  of  a  mind  like 
this  ?  There  is  no  passion  here,  nor  wrangling 
for  renown.  Are  we  not  triflers  in  the  plea- 
sure-grounds of  Time,  if  we  are  looking  there 
for  our  happiness — if  the  conservatories  and 
the  flowers  are  more  than  toys  and  baubles 
to  us,  which  we  play  with,  knowing  we  must 
leave  them  soon  ? 

With  regard  to  the  literary  character  of 
Cowper's  **  Letters,"  we  have  little  to  say. 
Few  compositions  are  without  faults;  but 
these  are  among  the  few.  We  know  of  no 
heedless  commonplaces  in  them ;  no  liberties 
taken  either  with  his  correspondents  or  his 
subjects.  He  wrote  in  perfect  seriousness, 
even  when  most  humorous ;  for  it  was  his 
nature  to  be  serious  and  in  earnest.  He  did 
not  mount  stilts  when  he  paid  his  written 
visits  to  his  friends,  neither  did  he  amble  or 
tumble  for  their  amusement.  He  lived  re- 
tared  from  the  world,  and  therefore  dared  to 
be  natural.  The  literature  of  these  letters  is 
not,  however,  their  chief  recommendation. 
Some  books  depend  for  their  livelihood  upon 
their  garniture  and  outside  show,  but  this 
does  not.  The  garb  of  Cowper*s  thoughts 
was  always  simple  without  meanness,  elegant 
without  being  ^audy.  Their  chief  charm  is 
the  unaffected  love  for  others  which  they 
breathe ;  the  constant  wish,  that  if  their  wri- 
ter could  not  himself  be  happy,  others  might. 
He  had  a  large  soul,  the  ventage  of  which 
was  worth  all  the  labored  compositions  it 
could  compass.  It  was  like  a  nver,  which 
is  purest  and  sweetest  when  flowing  unre- 
strained by  dykes,  and  uninterrupted  by 
locks,  and  waterfalls,  and  mills,  and  which 
bears  verdure,  and  health,  ahd  beauty,  to  all 
things  it  approaches. 

We  would  extend  our  extracts,  but  must 


not  linger  to  cull  any  more  flowers  even  in 
this  pleasant  place.  We  will  cast  one  look, 
like  the  Parthians,  behind  us,  while  we  speed 
on,  and  then  have  done;  we* will  set  these 
three  contemporaries  side  by  side,  and  see 
what  their  work  has  been  and  also  what  it  b. 
Junius  found  a  corrupt  ministry,  a  corrupt 
commons,  and  a  corrupt  bench.  He  set  upon 
them  like  a  wild  beast.  He  demolished  many 
abuses,  and  cleared  the  ground  for  more 
legitimate  reforms.  Like  a  desperate  oculist, 
he  cut  deep  into  the  thick  crust  which  had 
overgrown  the  public  eye,  to  let  in  light. 
He  was  the  cause  of  the  downfall  of  many 
tyrannies,  and  for  this  deserves  applause; 
but,  now  that  the  tyrannies  are  ffulen,  he 
comes  before  us  as  an  example  of  much  wrong, 
and  for  thb  deserves  oar  censure.  He  cham- 
pioned the  freedom  of  the  press ;  but  if  \m 
example  were  much  followed,  that  freedom 
would  become  a  curse.  No  man's  character 
was  safe  from  him ;  true  or  false,  all  accusa- 
tions found  a  like  currency  through  him. 
He  revelled  in  being  a  terror  to  men,  and 
with  an  assassin's  exultation  gloried  in  the 
engine  which,  while  it  dealt  destruction, 
shielded  him  from  punishment.  He  had  his 
fame  ever  about  him,  though  himself  invis- 
ible. He  sought  only  to  touch  men  as  mor- 
tals— ^he  cared  nothing  for  them  as  immortals. 
So  with  Chesterfield.  Himself  a  gentleman, 
among  an  tmpolished,  and  in  some  respects 
a  rude  age,  he  attempted  to  raise  and  reform 
manners.  He  loved  the  assembUng  of  men 
together — he  was  only  happy  in  society. 
He  would  have  been  ennuy^  among  sublime 
solitudes  ;  his  concern  was  to  live  decently, 
respecting,  first  and  foremost,  his  neighbor's 
opinion  of  him,  not  his  Maker's.  He  tried  to 
smooth  the  passage  through  this  difiicult 
world,  but  paid  no  heed  to  smoothing  that 
more  difficult  passage  from  it  to  another ;  he 
also  lives,  in  his  wntings,  for  the  mortal  part 
of  us,  and  not  for  the  immortal.  But  the 
gentle  Cowper  has  done,  is  doing,  other 
work  than  this.  He  knew  that  the  planets, 
and  the  earth,  and  the  sun,  were  but  baubles 
apart  from  the  Author  of  them  all ;  and  his 
life  and  all  his  writings  tell  us  80«  Junius 
and  Chesterfield  are  guides,  in  some  sense, 
to  the  restless  and  unfaithful  citizenship  of 
the  world ;  but  he  is  our  companion  and 
encourager  to  aim  at  the  more  worthy 
citizenship  of  another  and  a  better  place  to 
dwell  in. 
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LORD   BACON, 


IN   ▲BVERSITT  AND  IN  RETIIIEMENT: — BIS  DEATH. 


**  The  florereignty  of  man  lieth  hid  in  knowledge ;  wherein  many  things  are  resexred  which  kings  with 
iMr  treasnre  cannot  buy,  nor  with  their  force  command ;  their  spials  and  intelligences  can  giye  no  news 
of  tliem ;  their  seamen  and  disooyerers  cannot  sail  where  they  grow ;  now  we  goyem  nature  in  opinions, 
but  we  isre  thrall  unto  her  in  necessity ;  but  if  we  would  be  led  by  her  in  inyention  we  should  command 
lar  In  aciioa"— Loan  Baoojc 


It  would  seem  as  if,  for  Wa  own  wise  pur- 
pofles,  the  Almighty  has  permitted  constella- 
tioiiB  of  talent  from  time  to  time  to  shine  upon 
this  earth.  Each  has  been  succeeded  by  an 
agje  of  darkness,  and  then  another  ^laxy  of 
Iffight  intellectual  stars  has  shed  its  lustre 
upon  mankind.  The  reign  of  Elizabeth  was 
prolific  in  men  of  commanding  genius ;  and 
two,  at  least,  have  not  since  found  their 
equals.  Shakspeare,  the  prince  of  poets, 
ind  Bacon,  the  prince  of  philosophers,  stand 
proudly  in  advance  of  any  rivals ;  and  the 
iffe  In  which  they  lived  may  well  be  regard- 
ea  as  a  glorious  epoch  not  only  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  but  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  Humanum  est  errare  is  an 
adage,  alas !  but  too  true,  and  it  is  at  once 
instructive  and  humiliating  to  learn  from  the 
page  of  bistory  how  such  men  have  fallen 
from  their  high  estate.  They,  we  find,  have 
not  been  free  from  the  failings  of  their  fel- 
low-men, nor  have  tbev  been  proof  against 
bemptation ;  but  the  tide  of  time  has  swept 
iwaj  many  incidents  in  the  biography  of  the 
mat  men  of  past  ages  which  tend  to  their 
liaeredit,  and  we  regard  with  tenderness  the 
Giifings  of  those  whom  we  love :  evil  deeds. 
Men  dimly  throufirh  the  long  vista  of  two 
senturies,  are  mellowed  down  in  their  tints 
md  deprived  of  those  garish  and  vivid  colors 
which,  if  seen  nearer,  would  have  excited 
yar  disgust.  It  is,  moreover,  distasteful  to 
behold  the  dark  side  of  characters  whom 
we  hold  in  reverence.  With  them,  as  with 
I  beautiful  theatrical  scene,  we  would  rather 
preserve  the  general  effect  than  have  it 
marred  by  too  close  inspection.  But  impar- 
tial historians  are  bound  to  show  the  whole 
of  the  picture.  Some  willingly,  some  unwil- 
lii^lj,  have  placed  all  the  acts  of  the  public 


life  of  Lord  Bacon  before  the  world,  and 
impartial  critics  have  sat  in  judgment  upon 
them.  Our  purpose  is  not  to  discuss  the 
question,  whether  Bacon  was,  or  was  not, 
guilty  of  the  acts  which  led  to  his  disgrace. 
Our  conviction  is,  that,  though  culpable,  as 
he  confesses  himself  to  have  been,  he  was 
sacrificed  to  hide  the  turpitude  of  James  I. 
and  his  favorite  Buckingham.  Such  topics, 
however,  we  leave  to  others,  and  propose  to 
devote  a  few  pages  to  the  consideration  of 
that  portion  of  bis  life  which  is  comparatively 
little  known — namely,  the  five  years  preced- 
ing his  death,  and  to  exhibit  him  after  he 
had  tasted  the  bitterness  of  degradation,  had 
experienced  the  hollowness  of  the  friendship 
of  monarehs,  and  had  bade  farewell  to  the 
vanities  of  a  heartless  court. 

The  fall  of  Lord  Bacon  presented  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  instability  of  human 
greatness.  In  January,  1621,  he  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  Viscount  St.  Albans.  The 
ceremony  of  his  investiture  was  conducted 
with  all  the  magnificence  that  could  be  dis- 
played for  a  mau  whom  the  king  delighted 
to  honor.  His  robe  of  state  was  supported 
by  the  favorite,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
then  in  the  zenith  of  his  power ;  his  coronet 
was  borne  by  Lord  Wentworth,  and  his 
patent  was  couched  in  most  flattering  terms, 
expressive  of  his  general  merit  and  integrity 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  In  Tittle 
more  than  three  months  from  this  date  he 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  stripped  of  his 
office,  and  condemned  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  disgrace  and  comparative  indi- 
gence. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1621,  Bacon  pre- 
sided for  the  last  time  in  the  House  of  Peers : 
dreading  the  exhibition  of  articles  of  impeach- 
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ment,  he  hurried  the  adjournment  of  the 
house,  and  on  reaching  home,  took  to  his 
bed.  Some  of  his  biographers  are  of  opinion 
that  he  feigned  illness,  but  we  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  mental  agony  brought  on 
by  the  fear  of  the  ignominy  which  awaited 
him,  and  the  imcertamty  of  his  doom,  should 
have  prostrated  his  body  and  mind. 

At  Bacon's  own  request,  a  commission 
passed  the  great  seal,  authorizing  Chief  Jus- 
tice Sir  James  Ley  to  act  as  speaker  in  his 
absence,  illness  rendering  him  unable  to  per- 
form the  duties.  On  the  28th  of  March  he 
was  visited  by  Buckingham.  We  can  well 
imagine  the  scene  between  them :  Bacon,  in 
bed  in  a  darkened  room,  received  Bucking- 
ham with  conflicting  feelings  of  shame  and 
fear,  hoping  that,  he  might  be  the  bearer  of 
good  news,  but  fearing  much  the  contrary. 
Buckingham,  with  curiosity  not  unminsled 
with  pity,  bestowed  words  of  comfort^ 
eagerly  caught  up  by  the  sick  Chancellor. 
Bacon  probably  possessed  great  elasticity  of 
mind ;  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  feel- 
ings were  of  a  very  acute  character ;  those 
of  honor  were  certainly  obtuse,  though  where 
self  was  concerned  he  seems  to  have  been 
more  sensitive.  Buckingham  paid  him  a  visit 
on  the  following  day,  and  found  that  the  oil 
which  he  had  poured  into  his  wounds  had 
produced  its  effect.  On  the  20th  he  an- 
nounced to  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  had 
been  twice  to  see  the  Chancellor,  by  order 
of  the  King ;  that  the  first  time  he  found  him 
very  sick  and  heavy,  but  the  second  time  he 
found  him  better,  and  much  comforted  with 
the  thought  that  the  complaint  against  him 
was  come  before  that  House,  where  he  as- 
sured himself  of  finding  justice.  A  letter 
was  also  written  by  Bacon  himself,  in  which 
he  says  hb  illness  is  **  no  feigning  or  fainting, 
but  sickness  of  my  heart  and  my  bacL"  By 
an  acquaintance  he  b  described  as  sick  in 
bed,  swollen  in  body,  and  suffering  none  to 
come  near  him,  adding,  "some  say  he  desires 
his  gentlemen  not  to  take  any  notice  of  him, 
but  altogether  to  forget  him  and  not  here- 
after to  speak  of  him,  or  to  remember  there 
ever  was  such  a  man  in  the  world  I"  The 
Clianccllor  having  made  a  confession  of  g^It, 
the  King  sent  a  commission  of  high  nobles  to 
demand  the  great  seal.  The  Chancellor  was 
found  in  bed,  very  ill.  When  the  object  for 
which  the  commission  had  come  was  explain- 
ed, he,  hiding  hb  face  with  one  hand,  deliv- 
ered up  the  purse  containing  the  seal, — 
^'  that  bauble,"  as  Macaulay  eloquently  ex- 
presses it,  **  for  which  he  had  sullied  hb  in- 
tegrity, had  resigned  hb  independence^  had 


violated  the  most  sacred  obligations  of  friend- 
ship and  gratitude,  had  flattered  the  worth- 
less, had  persecuted  the  innocent,  had  tam- 
pered witn  judges,  had  tortured  prisoners, 
and  had  wasted  on  paltry  intrigues  all  the 
powers  of  the  most  exquisitely-constructed^ 
intellect  that  has  ever  been  bestowed  on  any 
of  the  children  of  men !" 

There  have  been  conflicting  statement3  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  Bacon  bore  himself 
during  the  anxious  period  of  hb  trial  and 
subsequently.  Certam  playful  expressions 
are  recorded  as  spoken  by  him  during  that 
period,  and  Nathaniel  Brent  writes  of  him  as 
being  **  merrie."  But  playfulness  in  aflSio- 
tion  b  a  very  equivocal  test  of  cheerfulness. 
Medical  men  know  well  how  often  persons 
of  determination  endeavor  to  conceal  their 
true  feelings  by  an  affectation  of  gaiety,  and 
how  often  a  jest  throws  but  a  thin  disguise 
over  a  bursting  heart  or  the  angubh  of  rack- 
ing pain.  Sir  Thomas  More  was  facetious 
with  the  sheriff  and  the  executioner  on  the 
scaffold.  Danton  conversed  about  the  plea- 
sures of  a  rural  life  when  on  hb  way  to  the 
guillotine.  Cervantes,  when  within  a  few 
hours  of  death,  wrote  the  remarkable  letter 
to  hb  patron  containing  the  Imes^ 

"  And  now  with  one  foot  in  the  stirmp, 
Setting  out  for  the  regions  of  death. 
To  write  this  epistle  I  cheer  up, 
And  salute  my  lord  with  my  last  breath.*' 

Such  feelings,  however,  are  very  dbtinct  from 
the  calm  resignation  imparted  by  a  deep  sense 
of  religion,  and  may  be  compared  to  a  mask 
put  on  to  hide  the  true  features. 

It  b  interesting  to  observe  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  disgrace  of  Bacon  on  the  con- 
duct of  hb  friends.  Lord  Brooke  has  ac- 
Suired  an  unenvbble  notoriety  for  hb  con- 
uct  on  thb  occasion.  In  the  quaint  language 
of  John  Aubrey : — "  In  hb  lordship's  pros- 
perity. Sir  Fulke  Grevill^  Lord  Brooke,  was 
his  great  friend  and  acquaintance ;  but  when 
he  was  in  dbgrace  and  want,  he  was  so  un- 
worthy as  to  forbid  his  butler  to  let  him  have 
any  more  small  beer,  which  he  had  often  sent 
for,  his  stomach  being  nice,  and  the  small 
beer  of  Gray's  Inn  not  suiting  hb  palate. 
This  has  donne  his  memorie  more  dbhonor 
than  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  friendship  engravoi 
on  hb  monument  hath  donne  him  honor.' ' 
It  b  pleasing  to  find  that  one  a  t  least  of  hb 
more  humble  friends  stood  by  him  in  evil  report 
as  well  as  in  good  report.  The  name  of  ben 
Jonson  has  come  down  to  us  with  honour  as 
the  friend  of  Shakspeare,  and  as  a  poet  of  no 
ordinary  pretensions.    But  there  is  yet  ano- 
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ther  point  of  view  in  which  he  appears  to  still 
greater  advantage;  that  is,  as  the  steadv, 
unflinching  friend  of  Lord  Bacon.  When  m 
the  full  tide  of  prosperity.  Bacon  had  pat- 
ronized and  hefriended  Jonson,  who  has  left 
on  record,  in  a  graceful  poem,  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  kindness.  But  it  was  when  Bacon 
was  in  adversity,  and  avoided  hy  many  of  his 
noble  acquaintances  and  time-serving  friends, 
that  the  conduct  of  Jonson  shines  forth  in 
favorable  contrast.  "My  conceit  of  his  per- 
son was  never  increased  towards  him  by  his 
place  or  honors;  but  I  have,  and  do  rev- 
erence him  for  the  greaUiess  that  was  only 
proper  to  himself,  in  that  he  seemed  to  me 
ever,  by  his  work,  one  of  the  greatest  men, 
and  most  worthy  of  admiration,  that  had  been 
in  many  ages.  In  his  adversity  I  ever  prayed 
God  would  give  him  strength,  for  areainess 
he  could  not  want."*  Bichard,  Earl  of  Dor- 
set, was  also  a  steady  friend,  and  so  fi^reat  an 
admirer  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  having 
the  conversation  of  Bacon  written  down  by 
Sir  Thomas  Billinsley ;  and  Gondomar,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  who,  though  unscrupu- 
lous, was  an  able  diplomatist  and  good 
scholar,  fully  appreciated  the  talents  of 
Bacon. 

If  the  claims  of  duty  and  gratitude  had 
been  generally  acknowledged,  the  friends  of 
Bacon,  in  his  fall,  would  have  been  many ; 
for  he  was  always  disposed  to  patronize 
merit,  was  ffood-natured  and  obliging,  and 
most  liberally  kind  to  his  servants  and  de- 
pendents. 

The  age  in  which  Bacon  lived  was  es- 
sentially that  of  learned  men,  and  though 
the  novelty  of  his  doctrines  found  some  op- 
ponents, his  merit  was  generally  acknow- 
ledged. On  the  Continent  he  was  highly 
appreciated.  Several  men  of  distinction 
visited  England  on  purpose  to  make  his  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  when  after  his  disgrace  his 
own  countrymen  looked  coldly  upon  him,  he 
was  regarded  by  foreigners  with  the  utmost 
interest  and  respect.  When  the  Marquis 
d'Effiat  escorted  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  into 
England,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Bacon,  who, 
being  ill  in  bed,  received  him  with  the  cur- 
tains drawn.  "You  resemble  the  angels, 
my  lord,"  said  the  ambassador;  "we  hear 
those  beings  continually  talked  of,  and  we 
believe  them  superior  to  mankind,  but  we 
never  have  the  consoktion  to  see  them." 
Anodier  French  nobleman  carried  away  with 
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him  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  philosopher, 
and  esteemed  it  one  of  the  most  precious 
things  in  his  possession. 

Great  as  was  the  misfortune  of  disgrace 
and  political  banishment  in  the  opinion  of 
Bacon,  it  proved  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
events  of  his  life,  so  far  as  mankind  are 
concerned.  While  tossed  in  the  vortex  of 
political  strife,  and  occupied  by  his  legal 
duties,  his  time  was  too  fully  engaged  to 
admit  of  his  devoting  so  much  attention  to 
philosophic  and  experimental  inquiries  as  he 
desired.  That,  however,  was  the  field  best 
adapted  to  the  display  of  his  transcend^t 
abilities,  and  most  congenial  to  his  taste. 
Bacon  tJie  philosopher  is  the  object  of  our 
hero-worship ;  of  Baron  Yerulam,  Lord 
Chancellor,  we  know  but  little  favorable.  It 
was  when  in  his  studv,  pen  in  hand,  or  when 
rambling  in  meditative  abstraction  amongst 
the  glades  of  Gorhambury,  that  he  appeared 
to  full  advantage.  7%en  was  to  be  seen  the 
pioneer  of  truth,  bv  whom  the  barriers 
which  hedged  in  the  udlacies  and  dogmas  of 
tlie  ancient  school  were  broken  down — the 
philosopher,  whose  name  was  held  in  rever- 
ence by  foes  as  well  as  friends  amongst  his 
learned  contemporaries,  and  whose  reputa- 
tion, based  on  the  most  solid  of  all  founda- 
tions, will  endure  so  long  as  science  is 
studied  or  learning  held  sacred.  When  pen- 
ning the  following  passages,  he  was  portray- 
ing the  sentiments  of  his  inmost  soul :  "  The 
pleasures  and  delight  of  knowledge  and 
learning  far  surpasseth  all  other  in  nature. 
.  .  .  .  We  see  in  all  other  pleasures 
there  is  satiety,  and  after  they  be  used, 
their  verdure  departeth;  which  showeth 
well  they  be  the  deceits  of  pleasure  and  not 
pleasures,  and  that  it  was  the  novelty  which 

pleased,  and   not  the  quality 

But  of  knowledge  there  is  no  satiety,  but 
satisfaction  and  appetite  are  perpetually  in- 
terchangeable." 

Having  been  liberated  from  the  Tower,  he 
retired  first  to  Sir  John  Yaughan's  house 
at  Parson's  Green,  and  shortly  afterwards 
to  Gorhambury,  at  which  spot,  and  at  his 
old  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn,  he  passed  the 
rest  of  his  life.  The  apartments  said  to 
have  been  occupied  by  him  are  up  one  pair 
of  stairs,  on  the  north  side,  in  No.  1,  Gray's 
Inn  Square.  Until  within  a  few  years,  there 
was  in  the  gardens  of  the  Inn  a  small  ele- 
vation, surrounded  by  trees,  called  "Lord 
Bacon's  Mount,"  and  the  legend  was,  that 
the  trees  were  planted  by  him.  That  he 
took  great  interest  in  the  gardens  is  well 
known.    The  books  in  the  steward's  office 
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eontun  many  of  his  autographs  of  the  ad- 
mission of  students. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  "Winchester, 
written  after  his  retirement  from  active 
life,  Bacon  states  his  resolre  "  to  spend  my 
time  whole  in  writing,  and  to  put  forth  that 
poor  talent  which  God  hath  given  me,  not 
as  heretofore  to  particular  exchanges,  hut 
to  banks  or  mounts  of  perpetuity  which 
will  not  break."  Thus  he  withdrew  from 
the  glare  of  a  public  station  into  the  shade 
of  retirement  and  studious  leisure,  often  la- 
menting that  ambition  had  so  long  diverted 
him  from  the  noblest  as  well  as  the  most 
useful  employments  of  a  reasonable  being. 

In  March,  1623,  an  effort  was  made  by 
Bacon  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  provost 
of  Eton  College.  In  a  letter  to  Secretary 
Conway  he  says:  "Mr.  Thomas  Murray, 
provost  of  Eton,  whom  I  Tbve  very  weU,  is 
like  to  die.  It  were  a  pretty  cell  for  my 
fortune;  the  college  and  school  I  do  not 
doubt  but  I  shall  make  to  flourish."  In  a 
subsequent  letter  he  pathetically  remarks — 
"There  will  hardly  fall,  especially  in  the 
spent  hour-glass  of  my  life,  anything  so  fit 
for  me  ;  being  a  retreat  to  a  place  of  study 
80  near  London,  and  where — if  I  sell  my 
house  at  Gorhambury,  as  I  purpose  to  do, 
to  put  myself  in  some  convenient  plenty — I 
may  be  accommodated  of  a  dwelling  for 
summer-time ;  and  therefore,  good  Mr. 
Secretary,  further  this,  his  Majesty's  good 
intention,  by  all  means,  if  the  place  fall." 
The  petitioner  was,  however,  doomed  to 
dsappointment,  for  the  place  was  given  to 
Sir  Henry  Wotton.  Repeated  disappoint- 
ments had  so  far  steeled  hb  mind,  that  he 
had  brought  himself  to  bear  them  with  the 
tranquillity  of  a  stoic,  as  is  recorded  by  Ten- 
nison  in  his  introduction  to  **  Baconiana." 
"  Whilst  I  am  speaking  of  this  work  of  his 
lordship's  of  '  Natural  History,'  there  comes 
to  my  mind  a  very  memorable  relation,  re- 
ported by  him  who  bore  a  part  in  it,  the 
Kev.  Dr.  Rawley.  One  day  his  lordship 
was  dictating  to  that  doctor  some  of  the 
experiments  m  his  *8ylva.'  The  same  day 
he  had  sent  a  friend  to  court  to  receive  for 
him  a  final  answer  touching  the  effect  of  a 
grant  which  had  been  made  him  by  King 
James.  He  had  hitherto  only  hope  of  it, 
and  hope  deferred  ;  but  he  was  desirous  to 
know  the  event  of  the  matter,  and  to  be 
freed  one  way  or  other  from  the  suspense  of 
his  thoughts.  His  friend  returning,  told  him 
plainly  that  he  must  thenceforth  despair  of 
that  grant,  how  much  soever  his  fortunes 
needed  it.    *Be  U  so,*  said  his  lordship; 


and  then  he  dismissed  his  friend  veiy  cheer- 
fully, with  thankful  acknowledgments  for  his 
service.  His  friend  being  gone,  he  came 
straightway  to  Dr.  Rawley,  and  said  thus  to 
him,  '  Well,  sir  i  Yon  business  wwCt  go  on  ; 
let  us  go  on  with  this  ;  for  this  is  in  our  power  :* 
and  then  he  dictated  to  him  afresh  for  some 
hours  without  the  least  hesitancy  of  speech 
or  discernible  interruption  of  thought." 

Within  the  bounas  of  the  old  city  of 
Yerulam,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  St. 
Albans,  was  Yerulam  House,  buiH  by  Lord 
Bacon  at  an  expense  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 
It  is  described  by  Aubrey  as  a  most  ingeni- 
ously-constructed pile,  arranged  with  scru- 
pulous attention  to  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence. As  it  was  to  this  retreat,  designed  by 
himself,  that  Bacon  loved  to  retire  with  a 
few  chosen  friends,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
briefly  to  describe  it.  The  rooms  were  lofty 
and  wainscoted ;  the  chimneys  so  arrangea, 
that  seats  were  cozily  placed  around  them, 
to  the  great  furtherance  of  sociability.  In 
the  centre  of  the  house  was  a  staircase  of 
wood  delicately  carved  with  ludicrous  fig- 
ures. On  one  post  was  a  grave  divine  with 
book  and  spectacles,  on  another  a  mendicant 
friar,  on  a  third  an  angel  playing  a  violin- 
cello,  <kc.  The  top  of  the  house  was  cover- 
ed with  lead,  and  made  a  noble  promenade, 
commanding  a  lovely  prospect.  Here  Bacon 
and  his  friends — the  all-accomplished  Ra- 
leigh, the  profound  Hobbes,  the  shrewd 
Gondomar,  the  pious  Tennison,  the  witty 
Jonson,  the  learned  Selden — used  to  as- 
semble on  summer  evenings  and  recreate 
themselves  with  conversation  and  philos- 
ophy. On  the  eastern  side  of  the  house 
were  ponds,  which  had  been  constructed 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
Bacon,  and  in  which  he  took  great  pride. 
The  bottoms  of  these  ponds  were  arranged 
in  fanciful  patterns,  as  fishes,  shells,  ^. 
Whenever  a  poor  person  brought  a  few 
curious  pebbles,  he  was  sure  to  be  liberally 
rewarded.  The  ponds  contained  fish  and 
many  curious  aquatic  plants.  In  the  centre 
of  one  of  the  largest  ponds  was  an  island,  on 
which  an  elegant  banqueting-house  had  been 
erected  after  the  Roman  style,  and  paved 
with  black  and  white  marble  in  antique  pat- 
terns. 

The  distance  from  Yerulam  House  to 
Gorhambury  was  about  a  mile,  and  travel- 
lers had  their  choice  of  three  paths  thither, 
all  shaded  with  lofty  elms,  chestnuts, 
beeches,  and  other  trees  of  noble  growth. 
Before  them  stood  the  Gothic  mansion  of 
large    dimensions    built   by  Sir   Nicholas 
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Bacon.  On  the  sonth  side,  which  faced  a 
spadons  garden,  the  mansion  was  adorned 
with  a  noble  portico ; ,  on  the  wall  beneath 
were  emblematical  pictures  and  explanatory 
mottoes.  A  fondness  for  the  productions  of 
nature  was  a  leading  feature  in  the  character 
of  Bacon.  Flowers  he  passionately  loved, 
and  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures  was  to  un- 
bend his  mind  from  severer  studies  by  ob- 
serving the  beauties  and  peculiarities  of 
flowers,  experimenting  on  fruit,  and  reflect- 
ing on  the  phenomena  of  the  CTOwth  of 
trees.  "God  Almighty,"  says  he,  in  his 
quaint  but  emphatic  lan^age,  "  first  plant- 
ed a  garden,  and  indeed  it  is  the  purest  of 
human  pleasures ;  it  is  the  greatest  refresh- 
ment to  the  spirits  of  man,  without  which 
buildings  and  palaces  are  but  gross  handy- 
work."  The  garden  at  Gorhambury  was 
hid  out  with  great  taste,  and  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  noble  owner :  **  Because," 
says  he,  "the  breath  of  flowers  is  far 
sweeter  in  the  air,  where  it  comes  and  goes 
Eke  the  warbling  of  music,  than  in  the 
hand  ;  therefore,  nothing  is  more  fit  for  that 
delight  than  to  know  what  be  the  flowers 
and  plants  that  do  best  perfume  the  air." 
Beneath  the  windows  of  his  study  were 
planted  musk-roses,  sweet-briar,  wall -flowers, 
and  large  masses  of  violets,  especially  the 
double  white.  The  musk-rose  and  clove- 
ffOliflower  were  abundant  in  the  beds,  and  a 
nvorite  walk  was  shaded  with  lime-trees, 
beneath  which  wild-thyme  and  water- mint 
flourished  luxuriantly.  In  another  part  was 
an  artificial  wilderness,  the  thickets  being 
honeysuckle,  sweet-briar,  and  wild-vine,  the 
ground  set  with  primroses,  strawberries,  and 
Tickets,  and  other  plants  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter. 

This  garden  communicated  with  a  wood  of 
noble  oaks,  a  favorite  resort  of  Bacon's,  who 
had  planted  flowers  beneath  many  of  the 
trees.  The  spot,  however,  most  frequented 
by  him«  when  engaged  in  composition  or 
meditation,  was  a  copse  laid  out  in  straight 
walks.  Let  us  picture  to  ojirselves  two 
figures  slowly  pacm^  the  shady  retreat.  One 
erect  in  carnage  and  above  six  feet  in  height ; 
hk  ample  forehead,  bright  hazel  eyes,  and 
intelligent  countenence  bespeak  a  superior 
mind ;  his  face  is  rather  small,  with  reddish 
whiskers  and  moustache,  but,  contrary  to 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  without  a  beard.  He 
is  engaged  in  writing  to  the  dictation  of  his 
companion,  a  man  of  middle  stature  and 
well-proportioned,  handsome  features,  spa- 
eious  forehead,  piercing  eyes,  and  an  ex- 
prestton  of  profound  sagacity  in  his  counte- 


nance. The  taller  of  the  two  treats  the 
other  with  deference,  though  perfectly  de- 
void of  servility,  indicating  that  he  is  of 
exalted  rank.  He  is,  indeed,  Francis  Lord 
Bacon,  and  his  friend  is  Thomas  Hobbes,  the 
philosopher  of  Malmesbury.  It  was  the 
custom  of  Lord  Bacon,  when  walking  in 
these  philosophic  groves,  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  secretary  or  friend,  to  commit  to  paper 
the  thoughts  which  crowded  upon  his  mind. 
The  society  of  no  one  was  so  agreeable  to 
him  as  that  of  the  author  of  the  "  Leviathan." 
The  keen  eye  of  Bacon  had  early  detected 
the  talent  of  Hobbes ;  the  congeniality  of 
their  minds  and  pursuits  drew  them  together, 
whilst  the  profound  learning  and  clear  intel- 
lect of  Hobbes  rendered  him  both  acceptable 
and  useful  to  Bacon,  who  would  often  say 
that  "he  better  liked  Mr.  Hobbes  taking 
his  thoughts  than  any  of  the  others,  because 
he  imderstood  what  he  wrote,  which  the 
others  not  understanding,  my  lord  would 
many  times  have  had  a  hard  task  to  make 
sense  of  what  they  writ."  Hobbes  always 
carried  in  the  head  of  his  walking-stick  a  pen 
and  ink-horn,  and  in  his  pocket  a  note-book, 
that  no  passing  thought  should  be  lost. 

The  thicket  m  which  the  philosophers  are 
walking  is  of  plum,  apple,  and  pear  trees ; 
the  underwood  of  raspberry-bushes.  Phea- 
sants, partridges,  and  many  birds  of  curious 
plumage,  abound  ;  and  the  indifference  with 
which  they  regard  the  passers-by,  show 
how  carefully  they  are  preserved.  To  watch 
their  habits  is  indeed  a  favorite  amusement 
with  the  noble  owner,  who  never  permitted 
them  to  be  injured  or  disturbed.  The  sub- 
ject tmdcr  discussion  would  appear  to  be 
connected  with  the  properties  of  certain 
substances,  for,  says  Bacon,  "For  refresh- 
ing the  spirits  I  know  nothing  better  than 
strawberry-leaves,  dying;  but  I  know  a 
certain  great  lord  who  lived  long,  that  had 
every  morning,  immediately  on  awaking,  a 
clod  of  fresh  earth  laid  in  a  fair  napkin, 
placed  under  his  nose,  that  he  might  take 
the  smell  thereof — a  quaint  device  that. 
Master  Hobbes — earth  to  earth,  eh?  Of 
all  the  affections,  hope  is  the  most  beneficial, 
and  doth  most  to  the  prolongation  of  life,  if 
it  be  not  too  often  frustrated,  but  entertain- 
eth  the  fancy  with  an  expectation  of  good ; 
those  that  soon  come  to  the  top  of  their 
hope,  and  can  go  no  higher  therein,  com- 
monly droop,  and  live  not  long  after;  so 
that  hope  is  a  leaf  ivy,  which  may  be  beaten 
out  to  a  great  extension  like  gold." 

"  Touching  dreams,  my  lord — doth  your 
lordship  thudc  there  is  aught  of  truth  in  the 
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strange  tales  we  hear  respecting  their  fulfil- 
ment ?" 

*'  The  relations.  Master  Hobbes»  touching 
tiie  force  of  imagination  and  the  secret  in- 
stincts of  nature,  be  so  uncertain  as  to  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  examination  ere  we 
conclude  upon  them.  There  be  many  reports 
in  history,  that  upon  the  death  of  persons  of 
nearness  of  blood,  men  have  had  an  inward 
feeling  of  it  I  myself  remember  that,  being 
in  Paris,  and  my  father  dyine  in  Iiondon, 
two  or  three  days  before  my  father's  death 
I  had  a  dream,  which  I  told  to  divers  Eng- 
lish gentlemen,  that  my  father's  house  was 
plastered  all  over  with  black  mortar ;  that  I 
well  remember,  and  have  often  mused  upon 
iL" 

Though  in  a  conversational  form,  the 
above  are  no  imaginary  or  fictitious  opinions 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  Bacon.  In  his 
"  Sylva  Syl varum  "  they  are  to  be  found. 
Though  naturally  tinctmred  with  the  crude 
notions  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
extent  and  variety  of  his  information  are 
perfectly  amazing.  There  is  scarcely  a 
subject  in  science  or  philosophy  to  which  he 
had  not  directed  his  attention.  Reflection, 
and  an  aptitude  for  philosophic  inquiry,  were 
qualities  mherent  in  nis  mind  ;  originality  of 
conception,  and  facility  of  execution,  his 
great  characteristics.  With  great  minute- 
ness of  observation,  he  had  an  amplitude  of 
comprehension  such  as  has  scarcely  been 
vouchsafed  to  any  other  human  being. 

It  was  his  custom,  when  investigating  a 
subject,  to  set  down  inquiries  on  slips  of  pa- 
per, and  at  his  leisure  to  reconsider  the  points, 
or  submit  them  to  experiment.  For  exam- 
ple, amongst  other  memoranda,  Dr.  Tenni- 
son  found  this — "  Mem.  to  send  to  Dr.  Mev- 
erel.  Take  iron,  and  dissolve  it  in  aquafortis, 
and  put  a  loadstone  near  it,  and  see  whether 
it  will  extract  the  iron ;  put  also  a  loadstone 
into  the  water,  and  see  whether  it  will  gather 
a  crust  about  it."  BacoA  apparently  satis- 
fied himself  on  this  point  without  troubling 
the  doctor ;  for,  in  the  **  Inquisitio  de  Mt^- 
nete"  (in  the  "Opuscula  Posthuma,")  the 
first  paragraph  is  a  reply  to  the  inquiry,  "  If 
iron  be  dissolved  in  aquafortis,  and  some 
drops  of  the  solution  be  placed  on  smooth 
glasis,  the  magnet  neither  extracts  the  iron 
nor  attracts  the  water." 

To  be  able  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
our  own  talents  is  a  characteristic  of  a  supe- 
rior mind :  with  the  onodesty  of  true  genius, 
was  united  in  Bacon  a  perfect  consciousness 
ci  his  own  powers :  he  calls  upon  those  that 
follow  afier  to  take  encouragemeat  from  hia 


example.  ''  We  even  think  that  something 
of  hope  may  be  supplied  to  man  from  our 
own  example;  nor  do  we  say  this  in  the 
spirit  of  boasting,  but  because  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  say  it.  U  any  be  distrustful  let  him 
consider  me ;  a  man  among  the  men  of  my 
age,  the  most  occupied  wiu  civil  a£BEurs,  of 
somewhat  infirm  health  (which  occasions 
much  loss  of  time,)  and  in  this  matter  clear- 
ly  a  first  adventurer,  following  the  steps  (tf 
no  other,  nor  even  holding  communicaticA 
respecting  these  things  with  any  mortal,  and 
who  yet,  having  entered  firmly  upon  the 
true  road  and  submitting  my  understanding 
to  things,  have,  as  I  conceive,  carried  forwara 
these  thinfls  somewhat."  Well  might  he 
have  added  in  the  touching  words  of  Milton, 
''  I  began  thus  far  to  assent  *  *  f  to  an 
inward  prompting  which  now  grew  daily  up- 
on me,  that  by  labor  and  mtense  study 
(which  I  take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life!) 
joined  with  the  strong  propensity  of  nature, 
I  might  perhaps  leave  something  so  written 
to  after  times,  as  they  should  not  willingly 
let  it  die."* 

Great  and  varied  talents,  which  would 
singly  have  adorned  any  man,  were  in  Bacon 
united.  His  powers  of  conversation  were  of 
the  highest  order,  set  off  by  a  keen  sense  of 
humor  and  the  most  sparkling  wit.  So  com- 
pletely did  his  fame  as  a  philosopher  fiU  the 
world  of  letters  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
points  in  his  history,  that  Bayle,  writing  onl? 
a  century  after  his  death,  had  not,  with  all 
his  inquisitiveness,  so  much  as  heard  that 
Bacon  had  been  dismissed  with  disgrace  irom 
his  pohtical  offices.  His  abilities  as  an  orator 
have  been  placed  on  record  by  a  contempo- 
rary who  had  often  hstened  to  him  with  de- 
light, and  who  was  highly  qualified  to  judge 
of  his  pretensions.  "  There  happened  in  my 
time  one  noble  speaker  who  was  full  of  grav« 
ity  in  his  speaking.  His  language,  where  he 
could  spare  or  pass  by  a  jest,  was  nobly  cen- 
sorious (censor-like^ ;  no  man  ever  spake  more 
neatly,  more  pressly,  more  weightUy,  or  suf- 
fered less  emptiness,  less  idleness,  in  what  he 
uttered.  No  member  of  his  speech  but  con- 
sisted of  his  own  graces.  His  hearers  could 
not  cough  or  look  aside  from  him  without 
loss.  He  commanded  where  he  spoke,  and 
had  his  judges  angry  and  pleased  at  his  de- 
votion. No  man  had  their  affeetions  more 
in  his  power.  Ito^fear  of  every  man  that 
heard  him  was,  lest  he  should  make  an 
end."t 

*  Milton — Account  of  his  own  studies. 
t  Ben  J€08o«'s  Works  l]jGifiuNi,iz.  184. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  eTenii^  of  Ba- 
con's life  was  greatly  embittered  by  pecu- 
niary embarrassmeDts.  When  in  prosperity 
be  had  made  no  provision  against  adversity. 
On  the  contrary,  large  as  was  his  income,  his 
expenditure  greatly  exceeded  it ;  love  of  dis- 
play was  one  of  the  weakest  points  in  his 
character ;  his  style  of  living,  when  chancel- 
lor, was  princely,  and  when  in  banishment  he 
could  not  give  up  his  darling  pomp.  It  was 
during  that  time  that  Charles  I.,  then  Prince 
of  Wales,  when  coming  to  town,  saw  at  a  dis- 
tance a  coach  followed  by  a  large  retinue  on 
horseback ;  being  informed  that  it  was  the 
Lord  8t.  Alban's,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  smile, 
''  Well !  do  what  we  will,  that  man  scorns  to 
go  out  like  a  8nu£f."  He  was  not  only  ex- 
pensive in  his  habits,  but  so  careless  of 
money  that  his  servants  plundered  him  in 
the  most  barefaced  manner,  with  perfect  im- 
punity. When  stripped  of  his  offices  and 
emoluments  he  had  a  hard  struggle  against 
poverty :  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  ancestral 
(own  residence,  YorK  House,  with  all  its 
splendid  furniture,  to  reduce  his  establish- 
ment at  Gorhambury  to  a  mere  shadow  of 
its  former  self,  and  to  reude  chiefly  at  Gray's 
Inn.  He  was  sometimes  so  pinched  as  to  be 
compelled  to  borrow  trifling  sums  from  his 
friends.  But,  embarrassed  as  he  was  known 
to  be,  it  was  reserved  for  Lord  Campbell  to 
prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Lord  Bacon  died 
an  insolvent.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
after  his  death  a  creditor's  suit  was  estab- 
Hshed  for  the  administration  of  his  estate : 
his  servants  were  paid  their  wages  in  full, 
after  which  the  fund  arising  from  the  sale  of 
his  property  was  divided  rateably  among  the 
creditors. 

Lord  Bacon  was  of  a  delicate  constitution, 
and  inherited  from  his  father  a  tendency  to 
gout  and  a  calculous  disorder.  He  was  ex- 
tremely susceptible  of  atmospheric  influences, 
and  it  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Rawley,  who,  as 
his  chaplain  and  companion  during  many 
years,  must  have  been  well  aware  of  his 
peculiarities,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  faint- 
mg  at  certain  changes  in  the  moon.  Were 
the  statement  from  a  less  questionable  quar- 
ter, it  might  have  been  received  with  sus- 
picion, but  it  b  to  a  certain  extent  corrobo- 
rated by  another  contemporaiy.  Aubrey 
says,  '*  I  remember  Sir  John  Danvers  told 
me  that  his  Lordship  aNjMh  delighted  in  his 
(Sir  John's)  curious  garden  at  Chelsey,  and 
as  he  was  walking  there  one  time  he  fell 
down  in  a  sowne.  My  Lady  Danvers  rubbed 
his  face,  temples,  &c.,  and  gave  him  cordial 
waters.    As  «oan  as  became  to  himselfi  said 


he, '  Madam,  I  am  no  good /oo/man.' "  This 
tendency  to  syncope  rendered  him  cautious 
of  exposing  himself  to  unpleasant  odors,  for 
which  reasons  his  servants  invariably  appear- 
ed before  him  in  boots  of  Spanish  leather, 
for  he  had  a  great  aversion  to  the  smell  of 
calf-hide. 

During  meditation  he  often  had  music  in 
an  adjoining  room,  by  which  his  fancy  was 
enlivened.  He  had  many  little  whims  and 
peculiarities,  some  of  which  may  excite  a 
smile  :  for  instance,  in  the  spring  he  would 
go  out  for  a  drive  in  his  open  coach  whilst  it 
rained,  to  receive  (in  the  qumnt  language  of 
Aubrey)  "the  benefit  of  irrigation,'  which 
he  was  wont  to  say  was  very  wholesome. 
«  because  of  the  nitre  in  the  air  and  the  uni- 
versal spirit  of  the  world."  He  had  extra- 
ordinary notions  respecting  the  virtue  of  nitre, 
and  conceived  it  to  be  of  mestimable  value  in 
the  preservation  of  health.  So  great  was 
his  faith,  that  he  swallowed  three  grains  of 
that  drug,  either  alone  or  with  saffron,  in 
warm  broth,  every  morning  during  thirty 
years  1  He  seems  to  have  been  very  fond  of 
quacking  himself;  once  a  week  he  took  a 
dose  of  the  **  water  of  Mithridate,"  diluted 
with  strawberry-water.  Once  a  month,  at 
least,  he  made  a  point  of  swallowmg  a  grain 
and  a  half  of  "  castor"  in  his  broth  and  break- 
fast for  two  successive  days.  And  every 
sixth  or  seventh  day  he  drank  an  infusion  of 
rhubarb  in  white  wine  and  beer  immediately 
before  his  dinner. 

He  made  it  a  point  to  take  air  in  some 
high  and  open  place  every  morning,  the  third 
hour  after  sunrise,  and  if  possible  ne  selected 
a  spot  where  he  could  enjoy  the  perfume  of 
musk,  roses,  and  sweet  violets.  Besides  thus 
breathing  the  pure  air  of  nature,  he  was 
fumigated  with  the  smoke  of  li^-aloes,  with 
dried  bays,  and  rosemarv»  adding  once  a 
week  a  little  tobacco.  On  leaving  his  bed 
he  was  anointed  all  over  with  oil  of  almonds, 
mingled  with  salt  and  saffron,  and  this  was 
followed  by  gentle  friction. 

He  was  rather  a  hearty  feeder,  and,  when 
young,  preferred  game  and  poultry,  but  in 
after  life,  fir^ve  the  choice  to  butchers'  meat, 
which  had  been  well  beaten  before  bein^ 
roasted.  At  every  meal  his  table  was  strewed 
with  flowers  and  sweet  herbs.  Half  an  hour 
before  supper  he  took  a  cup  of  wine,  or  ale,  hot 
and  spiced,  and  once  during  supper  wine  in 
which  gold  had  been  quenched.  The  first 
draught  which  he  drank  at  dizmer  or  supper 
was  always  hot,  and  on  returning  to  bed  he 
ate  a  bit  of  bread  steeped  m  a  mixture  of 
wine,  syrup  of  roses  and  amber,  and  washed 
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it  down  with  a  cup  of  ale  to  compose  his 
spirits  and  send  him  to  sleep.  In  the  spring 
he  was  fond  of  a  glass  of  spiced  pomegranate 
wine  early  in  the  morning,  and  greatly  en- 
joyed water-cresses.  These  little  points  may 
be  unimportant  in  themselves,  but  they  assist 
us  in  drawing  a  mental  portrait  of  the  man. 

During  the  three  first  years  which  suc- 
ceeded his  retirement  from  public  life  his 
health  was  good ;  the  great  care  he  took  of 
himself,  and  the  regular  life  he  led,  warded 
off  attacks  of  the  disorders  to  which  we  have 
referred.  The  year  1625  was  remarkable  for 
the  sickness  which  prevailed,  and  the  friends 
of  Bacon  saw  with  grief  a  perceptible  decay 
in  his  health  and  strength.  In  this  year  he 
published  a  volume  of  apophthegms,  said  to 
be  the  result  of  a  morning's  dictation  as  a 
recreation  in  sickness,  and  also  a  trans- 
lation of  some  of  the  Psalms  of  David, 
which,  in  a  dedication  to  his  friend  George 
Herbert,  he  states  was  "  a  poore  exercise  of 
my  sicknesse."  This  was  the  last  of  his 
literary  labors.  In  the  autumn  he  retired 
to  Gorhambury,  and  on  the  20th  of  October, 
he  writes,  "  I  thank  God,  by  means  of  the 
sweet  air  of  the  country  I  have  obtained 
some  degree  of  health.  His  feeble  frame 
was,  however,  unequal  to  contend  against  the 
severe  winter  of  1626,  and  serious  fears  were 
entertained  for  his  life.  On  the  19th  of 
December,  thinking  that  his  course  was  well 
nigh  run,  he  made  his  will — that  remarkable 
document  in  which  he  touchingly  appeals  to 
the  liberality  of  future  generations.  "For 
my  fame  and  memorie,  I  leave  it  to  men's 
charitable  speeches,  to  foreign  nations,  and 
the  next  a^es." 

The  genial  influence  of  the  spring  of  1626 
wrought  a  favorable  change  in  his  health ; 
his  spirits  revived,  and  his  strength  increased, 
sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  return  to  his 
favorite  seclusion  in  Gray's  Inn. 

It  was  on  the  2d  of  April  of  that  year  that 
the  life  of  this  illustrious  man  was  brought 
to  a  close.  It  is  to  be  resetted  that  the 
accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  of  the 
sad  event  are  but  meag^,  but  happily  the 
chief  particulars  have  been  preserved.  In 
contemplation  of  a  new  edition  of  his  Natural 
History  he  was  keenly  examining  the  subject 
of  anti-septics,  or  the  best  means  of  prevent- 
ing putrefaction  in  animal  substances.  It 
strucK  him  that  flesh  might  as  well  be  pre- 
served by  snow  as  by  salt.  From  the  length 
and  severity  of  the  winter  he  expected  that 
snow  might  still,  in  shaded  situations,  be 
discovered  on  the  ground.  Dr.  Witherbome, 
the  king's  physician^  agreed  to  accompany 


him,  and  assist  him  in  a  litde  excursion  to 
make  the  experiment.  At  Highgate  they 
found  snow  lying  behind  a  h^ge  in  great 
abundance,  and,  entering  a  cottage,  they  pur- 
chased a  fbwl  recently  killed.  The  philoso- 
pher, with  a  keen  sense  of  enjoyment  of  the 
experiment,  insisted  on  stuffing  the  body  of 
the  fowl  with  snow  with  his  own  hands. 
Soon  after,  the  cold  and  damp  struck  him 
with  a  chilli  and  he  began  to  shiver.  He 
was  carried  to  his  coach,  but  was  so  seriously 
indisposed  that  he  could  not  travel  back  to 
Gray's  Inn,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  house 
of  his  friend,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  at  High- 
gate.  There  he  was  hospitably  received,  and, 
out  of  ceremony,  placed  in  the  state-bed; 
but  it  was  damp,  not  having  been  slept  in 
for  a  year  before,  and  he  became  worse.  A 
messenger  was  immediately  despatched  for 
his  old  and  tried  friend  Sir  JuBus  Caesar, 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  immediately  has- 
tened to  him.  The  next  day  he  was  a  little 
better,  and  was  able  to  dictate  the  following 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  which  proved 
his  dying  eSbrt.  The  allusion  to  the  success 
of  the  experiment  proves  that,  despite  of 
his  illness,  the  fowl  had  been  preserved, 
and  is  another  illustration  of  "  the  ruling  pas- 
sion strong  in  death." 

"  My  vert  good  Lord, 

**  1  was  likely  to  have  bad  fortune  of  Cajins 
Plinius  the  Elder,  who  lost  his  life  by  trying  an 
experiment  abont  the  burning  of  Mount  yesU' 
vius ;  for  I  was  also  desirous  to  try  an  experiment 
or  two,  touching  the  conservation  and  induratioa 
of  bodies.  As  for  the  experiment  itself,  it  suc- 
ceeded excellently  well ;  bat  in  the  journey  be- 
tween London  and  Highgate,  I  was  taken  with 
such  a  fit  of  casting  (vomiting)  as  I  knew  not 
whether  it  were  the  stone,  or  some  surfeit  or  cdd, 
or,  indeed,  a  touch  of  them  all  three.  But  when 
I  came  to  your  lordship's  house  1  was  not  able  to 
so  back,  and  therefore  was  forced  to  take  up  my 
lodging  here,  where  your  housekeeper  is  very 
careful  and  diligent  about  me,  which  I  assure 
myself  your  lordship  will  not  only  pardon  towards 
him,  but  think  the  better  of  him  for  it ;  for,  indeed, 
your  lordship's  house  was  happy  to  me ;  and  I 
kiss  your  noble  hands  for  the  welcome  which  I 
am  sure  you  give  me  to  it.  I  know  how  unfit  it 
is  for  me  to  write  to  your  lordship  with  any  other 
hand  than  mine  own,  but  by  my  troth  my  fingers 
are  so  disjointed  with  this  fit  of  sickness  that  I 
cannot  steadily  hold  a  pen." 

It  is  evident  that  Bfteon  did  not  think  he  was 
dying  when  he  wrote  this,  but  inflammation 
supervened,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  Eas- 
ter Sunday,  1626,  he  expired  in  the  arms  of 
Sir  Julius  Caesar,  who,  having  shared  with 
Sir  Thomas  Meantys  the  glory  ef  ateadOy 
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adhering  to  him  through]alI  his  reverses,  had 
the  satisfaction  of  affording  consolation  at 
thai  dark  hour  when  it  is  most  needed,  and 
the  comfort  of  rendering  the  last  sacred 
offices  of  friendship,  when  the  immortal  spirit 
had  taken  its  flight. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  case,  there 
can  he  little  douht  that  the  attack  which  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  death  was  that  form 
of  pulmonary  disease  called  Peripneumonia 
Noiha,  Chronic  hronchitis,  or  inflammation 
of  the  larger  air-tubes  of  the  lungs,  is  a  com* 
tDxm  complaint  of  persons  advanced  in  years, 
and  is  apt  to  be  converted  by  exposure  to 
cold  into  the  disease  we  have  mentioned,  a 
characteristic  symptom  of  which  is,  the  secre- 
tion, in  immense  quantities,  of  viscid  mucus 
which  chokes  up  the  lunss,  and  kills  the 
patient  by  suffocation,  if  reuef  is  not  afforded 
uy  appropriate  treatment. 

Thus  died,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  Francis  Bacon,  who,  notwithstanding  all 
his  ifaults,  was  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments 
and  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

A  pleasing  feature  in  that  great  man's 
character  was  the  love  he  bore  to  the  memo- 
17  of  his  mother ;  she  was  a  woman  of  remark- 
able talent  and  learning,  and  from  her  careful 
tuition  her  son  derived  much  of  his  early 
knowledge ;  it  was  by  her  care  and  tender 
solicitude  that  his  constitution,  naturally 
feeble,  acquired  strength  and  his  frame 
health.  Through  life  he  regarded  her  memo- 
ry with  affection,  and  left  special  directions 
in  his  will  that  his  mortal  remsuns  should 
repose  by  hers. 

No  pompous  funeral  attended  the  body  of 
the  great  philosopher  to  its  last  resting-place ; 
a  few  choice  and  sincere  friends  shed  tears 
over  his  coflSn,  which  was  interred  in  the 
most  simple  manner  in  the  church  of  St.  Mi- 


I  chad's,  near  St.  Albans.  This  church  is  built 
within  the  precincts  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Verulam,  and  crowning  a  gentle  undulation 
of  the  surface,  forms  a  beautiful  feature  in  the 
landscape.  It  was  founded  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  tenth  century,  by  Abbot  Ulsinus, 
and  bears  ample  evidence  of  the  originid 
Saxon  architecture.  For  some  time  the  spot 
where  lay  the  remains  of  Bacon  was  unmark- 
ed by  stone  or  monument,  but  the  omission 
was  nobly  supplied  by  the  munificence  of  his 
late  secretary,  Sir  Thomas  Meautys.  By 
him  a  statue  was  erected,  representing  Ba- 
caa  absorbed  in  meditation ;  his  head  rests 
upon  his  hand,  and  the  design  is  in  a  style  of 
classic  elegance. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  place  before 
our  readers  a  brief  sketch  of  an  interesting 
portion  of  the  life  of  the  immortal  founder 
of  true  philosophy — a  life  which  was  termi- 
nated in  a  characteristic  manner  by  his  obtain- 
ing, in  addition  to  other  dbtinctions,  the  dia- 
dem of  a  martyr  to  science.  When  young,  like 
Milton,  he  felt  that  he  was  destined  for  great 
things.  "  I  confess,"  said  he,  "  that  1  have 
as  vast  contemplative  ends  as  I  have  mod- 
erate civil  ends.  We  cannot  but  regret  that 
his  lot  was  cast  in  such  a  mould  that  his  own 
magnificent  conceptions  were  but  partially 
carried  out.  Had  he  been  enabled  to  devote 
the  whole  of  his  life  to  the  extensive  field  of 
philosophic  inquiry,  his  character  would  have 
come  down  to  us  pure  and  spotless ;  could 
he  have  borne  his  burden  in  that  promised 
land, — a  land  to  him  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey, — not  only  would  mankind  have  been 
immeasurably  more  his  debtors,  but  his  coun- 
trymen could  have  pointed  him  out  with 
honest  pride,  not  only  as  the  greatest  phi- 
losopher, but  as  one  of  the  most  perfect 
characters  of  all  races  and  all  ages. 


»»» 


Trees  op  India. — ^The  grass  trees  which 
grow  in  India,  it  is  thought,  would  flourish 
equally  well  in  the  Middle  States  of  this  coun- 
try. One  of  our  missionaries  to  China,  Rev. 
l^.'MacGowan,  writes  of  the  grass  cloth  : 

"  1  would  call  your  attention  particularly 
to  the  seeds  of  the  plant  from  which  the 
fibre  is  obtained  for  manufacturmg  'grass 
cloth.'  At  the  request  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  India,  (at  Calcutta,)  I  have  drawn 
up  an  account  of  the  article,  which  may  be 


useful  to  those  who  may  feel  disposed  to 
attempt  its  introduction  into  the  United 
States.  The  report  will  probably  appear  in 
the  transactions  of  the  society  for  1848-'49. 
In  my  opinion  the  soil  and  climate  of  the 
Middle  States  are  adapted  to  this  plant.  The 
cloth  is  expensive,  owmg  to  the  tedious  man- 
ner of  separating  the  fibre.  It  may  be  pre- 
sumed,  however,  that  our  mechanicians  would 
soon  devise  means  for  overcoming  that  dif- 
ficulty." 
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The  Scotcbman  looMIn  yaiD  beyond  the 
last  fifty  years  for  the  intellectual  glory  of 
his  country.  That  mental  vigor,  and  depth, 
and  capacity,  and  perspicacity,  which  so 
distin^ish  the  Scotti&ii  mind,  had  only 
flashea  out  in  premonitory  scintillations  be- 
fore the  scepticism  of  Hutne  aroused  it  from 
its  sleep  of  ages,  and  developed  it  in  all  its 
thoughtful  majesty  and  strength.  While 
England  was  listening  to  the  graphic  and 
glowing  strains  of  the  accomplished  Chaucer, 
Scotland  was  imbibing  ferocity  from  the 
Bcreamings  of  the  slogan;  and  when  Eng- 
land had  given  to  mental  philosophy  and 
poetry  a  Bacon,  a  Locke,  a  Shakspeare,  and 
a  Milton,  her  northern  sister  had  still  to  de- 
plore the  sterility  of  her  genius.  It  is  true 
that  Sir  David  Lindsay,  and  Dunbar  had 
struck  the  harp  to  higher  strains  than  those 
which  generally  characterized  Scottish  poet- 
ical expression^  and  that  John  Knox  and 
George  Buchanan  had  invested  Scotch  con- 
troversy with  a  wild  and  earnest  genius,  as 
well  as  high  scholastic  dignity ;  these,  how- 
ever, were  only  the  precursory  flashes  of  a 
deeply-hidden  fountain  of  mental  fire.  They 
shone  amidst  a  nation  rude,  and  stem,  and 
dark;  as  if  to  let  that  nation  know  her 
innate  strength  of  mind  and  the  capacities 
which  she  possessed  for  assuming  a  dignified 
position  in  the  arena  of  intellect. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Scotland  was  never 
destitute  of  minds  of  the  first  order  and 
power.  Fierce,  fiery  energy,  and  indomi- 
table courage,  joined  to  speculative  ideality, 
were  always  characteristics  of  the  Scotch  ; 
but  these  qualities  were  for  centuries  only 
exhibited  upon  the  field  of  war,  or  the  field 
of  polemical  strife ;  and  the  men  who  might 
have  enlightened  a  grateful  world  with  the 
light  of  art,  or  poetry,  or  mental  philosophy, 
or  science,  passed  away  into  a  dark  oblivion, 
after  having  struggled  their  brief  hour  upon 
the  stage  of  local  controversy.  It  is  scarcely 
half  a  century  since  Scotland  could  claim  a 
respectable  place  in  the  catalogue  of  British 
literature  or  science ;  within  the  compass  of 


that  short  period,  however,  she  has  most 
effectively  presented  herself  in  the  van  of 
thinking,  teaching  nations.  The  garland  of 
warlike  pre-eminence  which  she  had  worn 
wiih  pnde  upon  her  hectic  brow  for  nearly 
nineteen  centuries,  red  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  her  foemen,  and  of  her  sons  and 
daughters  murdered  to  satisfy  the  passioos 
bom  of  feudalism,  has  been  cast  aside  to 
wither,  or  to  be  regrarded  as  an  object  of 
inferior  interest ;  and  the  voice  of  her  genius 
has  suddenly  swelled  into  a  symphony  of 
glory,  speaking  in  the  holiest  strains  of 
poetry,  m  the  deepest  tones  of  Christian 
philosophy,  in  the  most  humanisng  expres- 
sions of  mechanical  power,  and  in  the  most 
exalted  eloquence  of  art.  If  Scotland  conld 
present  no  parallel  to  the  array  of  ffreat 
literary  names  which  graces  the  annau  of 
England  at  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation 
and  Commonwealth,  the  era  of  the  first 
French  Revolution  finds  her  second  to  no 
country  in  the  majesty  of  her  intellectual 
soul.  In  Reid,  Brown,  Dugald  Stewart, 
Playfair,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  she  ex- 
hibited that  philosophical  courage  and  illus- 
trious virtue  which  were  essentially  requisite 
to  successfully  combat  with  the  subtle  scep- 
ticisms of  Hume.  In  Bums,  she  gave  to  the 
world  a  poet  as  versatile  as  Shakspeare,  and 
a  lyrist  as  burning  as  Sappho.  Her  Scott 
was  the  Colossus  of  history,  poetry,  and 
romance;  her  Jeffrey  the  Anstarchus  of 
literary  criticism,  and  the  Cicero  of  the 
forensic  tribune;  while  to  the  mechanical 
genius  of  her  James  Watt  the  industrial 
worid  bends  in  grateful  homage. 

In  fifty  years  the  Scottish  mind  made  it- 
self a  fame  as  illustrious  as  other  nations 
have  done  in  centuries.  Bold,  enterprising, 
and  indomitable,  her  sons  went  abroad  to 
conquer  the  realms  of  science,  and  to  bring 
to  her  shrine  the  chaplets  of  loftiest  literary 
honor.  They  explored  the  interiors  of  re- 
gions before  the  unknown  dangers  of  which 
a  Columbus  or  a  Gama  would  have  quailed ; 
they-tracked  the  courses  of  rivers  over  bum- 
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ing  deserts  and  rocky  valleys,  where  the 
shnoom  sported  with  the  lives  of  the  daring 
travellers,  and  the  red-hot  sun  glared  down 
m  wonderment  upon  their  pale  faces.  They 
followed  the  scepdc  through  the  arcana  of 
nature,  reconciling  the  cosmogony  of  revela- 
tion with  the  discoveries  of  modem  science, 
and  refuting  infidelity  upon  the  material 
basis  of  its  self-assumed  arguments.  Where- 
ever  mind  could  exercise  a  legitimate  majesty, 
Scotchmen  have  majestically  exercised  it. 
In  every  region  subject  to  human  dominance 
they  have  asserted  a  special  dominion. 

To  Sir  David  Brewster  incontestibly  be- 
longs the  greatest  name  on  the  roll  of  scien- 
tific Scotchmen.  Although  only  a  professor 
in  what  mav  be  termed  an  obscure  Scottish 
university,  he  has  acquired  a  cosmopolitan 
reputation  and  an  imperial  throne  beside  the 
Hnmboldts  and  Aragos  of  Europe.  His  has 
been  one  of  the  wond's  great  voices,  speak- 
ing to  humanity  from  the  depths  of  a  stu- 
dious experience,  and  awakenmg  the  echoes 
of  an  active  and  productive  futurity  by  the 
origiiuility  and  variety  of  his  discoveries. 

There  is  nothing  that  excites  the  wonder 
of  a  reflective  being  so  much  as  the  power 
and  influence  of  genius ;  it  speaks  with  heart, 
soul,  and  mind ;  and  the  hearts,  souls,  and 
minds  of  common  men  are  inevitably  moved 
by  its  power.  It  struggles  through  the  ster- 
nest difficulties,  bearing  above  the  reach  of 
fate  and  the  adversities  of  circumstances  the 
^  idea  which  constitutes  its  life ;  and  it  strides 
on  from  disappointment  to  disappointment, 
and  from  injustice  to  injustice,  until  it  attains 
to  sympathy  and  competent  criticism.  The 
progress  of  Sir  David  Brewster  through  life 
nas  been  (like  that  of  all  men  of  genius) 
a  progress  of  toil,  and  disappointment,  and 
injustice ;  it  has  also  been  an  illustrious  and 
noble  progress,  however ;  illustrious  in  this, 
that  the  greatest  savants  in  the'  world  have 
distingmshed  him  and  honored  him  ;  and 
noble,  insomuch  that  the  warmth  of  his  heart 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  nature  have  in- 
creased with  his  years. 

Sir  David  Brewster  is  a  native  of  the 
town  of  Jedburgh,  in  Roxburghshire,  where 
be  was  bom  on  the  11th  of  December,  1781. 
The  family  of  the  illustrious  savant  is  distin- 
guished  for  vigor  and  originality  of  mind, 
and  in  his  earliest  years  he  exhibited  these 
family  characteristics.  He  eai  !y  acquired  the 
ordinary  branches  of  a  Scottish  educulbn  ; 
and,  having  shown  himself  to  be  possessed 
of  great  aptitude  for  learainff,  he  was  sent 
to  complete  his  studies  for  tne  ministry  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  at  the  University  of 


Edinburgh.  At  the  university  the  same 
rapidity  of  comprehension  and  masculine 
depth  of  thought  (grown  more  acute  and 
stronger  by  exercise)  which  had  distinguished 
his  boyhood's  career  distinguished  his  adoles- 
cence, and  indicated  the  future  destiny  of 
the  man.  While  scarcely  recognized  as  a 
young  man  by  those  coeval  with  him*  he 
was  aamitted  to  the  intimate  fellowship  and 
friendship  of  the  then  distinguished  professor 
of  natural  philosophy,  Robison ;  of  the  fa- 
mous Playfair,  professor  of  mathematics; 
and  the  great  Difrald  Stewart,  who  filled 
the  chair  of  moral  philosophy.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  had  won  from  the  university  the 
honorary  title  of  M.A.,  and  subsequently 
he  obtained  a  license  to  preach  the  Gospel 
as  a  minister  of  the  Scottish  Established 
Church.  The  genius  of  the  young  licentiate 
had,  prior  to  this  period,  however,  been 
moving  in  its  own  spontaneous  course  ;  and 
had  now  attained  a  force  which  no  circum- 
stances were  able  to  counteract,  and  a  direc  • 
tion  which  no  prospects  of  professional  pre- 
ferment could  subvert.  He  had  become  wed- 
ded to  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences, 
and  absorbed  in  the  observation  of  God's 
power,  and  wisdom,  and  glory,  as  exemplified 
m  nature.  In  the  year  1801  he  devoted  himself 
with  singular  zeal  to  the  study  of  optics,  and 
during  twelve  years  continued  his  beautiful 
and  interesting  experiments.  The  results  of 
these  elaborate  and  long-continued  research- 
es were  presented  to  the  public,  in  1813, 
in  a  "  Treatise  upon  New  Philosophical  In- 
stmments." 

In  1807,  while  prosecuting  his  optical  and 
other  studies,  the  University  of  Aberdeen 
conferred  upon  the  young  philosopher  the 
title  of  LL.D.,  the  highest  literary  distinction 
in  the  gift  of  any  Scottish  senatua  academicus, 
and  one  which  is  seldom  accorded  to  young 
men  of  twenty-six  years  of  age.  In  1808 
Dr.  Brewster  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royol  Society  of  Edinburgh ;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  became  editor  of  the  "  Edinburgh 
Encyclopaedia,"  whose  publication  he  con- 
tinued to  supervise,  and  to  the  pages  of 
which  he  contributed,  till  its  close  m  1880, 
a  period  of  twenty-two  years.  The  pastimes 
of  men  of  genius,  and  the  accidents  which 
seem  fortuitously  to  happen  to  them,  have 
often  been  the  blessings  of  the  world.  The 
mysteries  of  God's  providence  are  so  veiled 
from  mortal  eyes,  and  the  agencies  of  his 
will  are  often  so  obscure,  that  human  specu- 
lation can  seldom  elucidate  them ;  and,  even 
if  our  comprehension  does  reach  them  some- 
times, our  rhetoric  is  inadequate  for  their 
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definite  expression.  To  the  Christain  the 
infidelity  of  a  Gibbon  or  a  Hume  seems  a 
moral  calamity;  yet,  when  we  behold  the 
array  of  genius  which  seemed  to  spring  from 
the  unknown  to  meet  and  controvert  thetn 
— genius  that  infused  new  life  into  the  droop- 
ing spirit  of  virtue  and  truth — we  are  con- 
strained to  pause  and  reflect  upon  the  hidden 
nature  of  those  decrees  of  Providence  which 
sometimes  become  thus  visible.  We  are  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  eternal  pur- 
poses of  God  to  discuss  the  nature  of  those 
circumstances  which  ave  generally  termed 
accidental.  Their  occurrence  is  accounted 
trivial,  and  is  truly  involved  in  the  mys- 
terious ;  but  the  ideas  which  they  suggest, 
and  the  results  to  which  they  lead,  are  some- 
times of  the  highest  importance  to  humanity. 
While  engaged,  in  1811,  in  writing  an  article 
upon  **  Burning  Instruments"  for  the  '*  Edin- 
burgh Encyclopaedia,"  Dr.  Brewster  was  led 
to  consider  the  proposal  of  Buffon  to  con- 
struct a  lens  of  great  diameter,  out  of  a  sin- 
gle piece  of  glass,  b^  cutting  out  the  central 
parts  in  successive  ndges,  like  the  steps  of  a 
stair.  This  proposal  Dr.  Brewster  declared 
to  be  practically  impossible,  but  it  induced 
his  suggestion  for  constructing  a  lens  by 
building  it  up  of  several  circular  segments  ; 
and  thus  forming  an  apparatus  for  the  illu- 
mination of  lighthouses,  of  unequalled  power. 
This  beautiful  and  useful  invention  was  after- 
wards more  fully  developed  by  the  learned 
philosopher  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Transactions," 
and  is  now  generally  apphed  to  the  purpose 
which  he  had  indicated.  In  this  consists 
the  crowning  glory  of  science,  it  illumines 
the  world's  dark  path,  leads  it  from  the 
shades  of  a  general  barbarism,  and  points 
it  towards  a  brighter  and  a  better  day.  It 
is  the  lighthouse  of  the  future,  burning 
amidst  the  darkness  of  mental  night  and  the 
storms  of  selfish  ignorance,  and  steadily  and 
constantly  performing  a  circle  of  disinterested 
admonition  and  warning.  This  splendid  in- 
vention now  pierces  with  its  brilliant  beams 
far  into  the  night,  in  order  to  reach  the  eyes 
of  the  wayfaring  mariner,  to  warn  him  of  the 
hidden  rocks  that  beset  his  liquid  path  ;  and 
little  does  he  think,  as  he  beholds  its  admon- 
itory beams  and  blesses  God  for  this  illus- 
tration of  his  providence  and  care,  that  men 
once  reckoned  the  invention  in  the  catalogue 
of  accidents.  In  1815  the  Copley  medal 
was  conferred  upon  Dr.  Brewster  for  one  of 
his  optical  discoveries ;  and  shortly  after 
obtaining  this  distinguished  mark  of  merit,  he 
was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London.    In  1816  the  Institute  of  France 


adjudged  to  him  the  half  of  the  physical 
prize  of  3000  francs,  awarded  for  the  two 
most  important  scientific  discoveries  which 
had  been  made,  during  the  two  previous 
years,  in  Europe ;  and  m  the  same  year  he 
invented  the  kaleidoscope.  This  instrument, 
so  valuable  and  important  to  the  printer  of 
cloth  (whose  inventive  powers  would,  but 
for  its  assistance,  be  immensely  inadequate 
to  sustain  the  variety  of  patterns  demanded 
by  the  fashionable  appetite),  was  patented, 
and  ought  to  have  remunerated  its  mventor ; 
but  the  commercial  spirit  of  Great  Britain 
prompted  its  adherents  to  evade  the  patent, 
and  to  seek  their  own  aggrandizement  at 
the  expense  of  the  philosopher.  Everybody 
knew  and  acknowledged  the  inventor,  and 
consequently  he  obtained  what  b  called  fame ; 
but,  for  the  tens  of  thousands  of  kaleido- 
scopes which  were  sold  both  for  use  and 
amusement,  he  obtained  not  one  penny  of 
remuneration. 

In  1819  the  indefatigable  and  indomitable 
savant  obtained  the  gold  and  silver  Rumford 
medal  from  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
for  his  discoveries  on  the  polarization  of 
light ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  established,  in 
conjunction  with  Professor  Jameson,  the 
"Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,"  which 
attained  to  its  sixteenth  volume. 

In  1825  the  Institute  of  France  elected  Dr. 
Brewster  a  corresponding  member  of  that 
distinguished  body;  and  the  Royal  Acad- 
emies of  Russia,  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark, vied  with  each  other  in  investing  him 
with  the  highest  distmctions  which  they 
could  confer  upon  a  foreigner.  These  hon- 
orary titles,  although  they  conferred  no  real 
lustre  on  the  man  to  whom  they  were  given, 
nevertheless  opened  up  to  him  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  greatest  'intell^ts  and  ce- 
lebrities in  the  world.  They  brought  him 
nearer  to  .Biot,  and  Cuvier,  and  Arago— 
those  great  French  discoverers  of  new  worlds 
of  science.  They  introduced  him  intimately 
and  personally  to  the  many-knowledged 
Humboldt,  and  to  all  the  oth^  distinguished 
men  of  Germany. 

In  1831  Dr.  Brewster  proposed  a  meeting 
of  all  those  persons  in  Britain  most  distin- 
guished  in  the  peculiar  paths  of  research 
which  he  had  himself  pursued  and  adorned ; 
and  this  re-union  of  savants  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  "  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science." 

Perhaps  iha  circumstance  is  attributable  to 
a  twist  in  human  nature,  perhaps  to  the  cat- 
alogue of  perverted  and  debased  justice; 
but  still  it  is  a  fact,  that  men  are  fiu:  more 
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Qtromptlj  rewarded  and  distinguished  for  the 
szecution  of  feats  of  destniction,  than  for 
the  graceful  and  untiring  exercise  of  that 
)enign  genius  which  seeks  only  to  do  good. 

In  1831  this  grand-master  of  science  rc- 
sttved  the  decoration  of  the  Hanoverian 
GFuelphic  Order;  and  in  1832  William  IV. 
WBB  graciously  pleased  to  knight  him. 

The  labors  of  Sir  David  Brewster  have 
lot  been  merely  experimental ;  the  literary 
iroiics  which  he  has  edited  have  of  them- 
idres  been  sufficient  to  win  for  him  the  fame 
rf  a  laborious  and  accomplished  writer.  A 
review  of  his  philosophical  discovei-ies  and 
identific  inventions  induces  us  to  pause  and 
lak  the  question,  "  How  does  he  accomplish 
these  things,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  a 
professor  and  to  his  exertions  as  an  editor  ?'' 
Ordinary  ability  feels  itself  sufficiently  em- 
ployed to  meet  the  exigencies  of  one  of  those 
Mierous  department  of  duty,  and  yet  this  sa- 
rant  seems  to  know  no  difficulty  in  his  accom- 
plishment of  them  all ;  the  laboratory,  the 
Irareau,  and  the  atelier,  each  claims  his  atten- 
tion, and  the  zeal  of  his  spirit  sustains  him 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  them  all. 

At  St.  Andrews  he  discourses  to  the  Scottish 
students  of  natural  philosophy  in  an  obscure 
clobter ;  in  his  closet  he  examines  the  won- 
drous things  that  are  above  and  liround  us  ; 
irhile  the  scientific  world  stands  respectfully 
by  to  listen  to  the  teachings  of  his  experi- 
ence. In  his  social  position  he  is  scarcely 
nore  than  an  ill-remunerated  Scottish  teach- 
ur  in  a  provincial  college  ;  in  his  actual,  he  is 
me  of  the  most  accomplished  and  profound  of 
the  European  imperial  dignitaries  of  science. 

Sir  David  Brewster  is  one  of  the  editors 
)f  the  "  London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
iCagazinef'  and  the  pages  of  the  ''Edin- 
burgh''and  "North  British  Reviews"  are  opu- 
ent  with  illustrations  of  his  genius  and  cner- 
jry .  He  has  been  a  constant  and  eloquent  con- 
ributor  to  almost  all  the  scientific  works  of 
tote  in  Great  Britain ;  and  his  prelections 
ire  as  familiar  to  the  French  and  Germans 
18  to  his  own  countrymen.  Like  M.  Fran- 
•ois  Arago,  Sir  David  Brewster  has  popu- 
larized science.  He  has  placed  its  instru- 
nents  in  the  hands  of  laughing  childhood  ; 
md  he  has  rendered  its  language  intelligible 
to  the  least  educated  inquirer.  His  treatise 
apon  optics  in  the  *'  Cabinet  Cyclopffidia" 
iias  largely  conduced  to  familiarize  the  popu- 
lar mind  with  the  nature  and  utility  of  scien- 
tific research.  The  most  common  and  casual 
phenomena,  reduced  to  a  system,  cannot  fail 
to  interest  the  reflective'  mind,  and  to  im- 
press it  with  a  serious  cognizance  of  God's 
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power  and  wisdom.  The  savant  who  most 
liberally  expounds  the  m  ysterious  attributes 
of  nature,  and  demonstrates  the  order  and 
regularity  that  reigns  in  its  grctit  cosmo?, 
most  liberally  and  abundantly  interprets  the 
voice  of  the  everlasting  God,  and  exhibits  to 
humanity  the  government  of  infinite  wisdom. 
To  Sir  David  Brewster  most  honorably 
belongs  the  title  of  the  people's  philosopher  ; 
he  who  has  raised  himself  into  the  highest 
and  brightest  constellation  of  scientific  glory, 
has  not  disdained  to  illumine  the  home  of 
the  lowly  mechanician  with  the  lustre  of  his 
discoveries  and  the  excellence  of  his  Chris- 
tian beneficence.  His  treatise  on  the  kaleido- 
scope, and  his  Idtters  on  "  Natural  Magic," 
will  long  preserve  his  memory  amongst  the 
humbler  dabblers  in  the  sciences. 

His  life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, in  the  "Fam- 
ily Library,"  is  one  of  his  most  excellent  and 
valuable  works  ;  it  is  glowing  with  brilliant 
eulogy  and  graceful  criticism.  To  M.  Arago 
has  been  imiversally  conceded  the  character 
of  a  most  generous  critic  and  an  elegant 
panegyrist.  From  the  tribune  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  at  Paris  he  has  delivered 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  profound 
ehges  that  ever  living  genius  poured  over 
the  coffined  clay  of  departed  eminence.  To 
Sir  David  Brewster  belongs,  in  an  equal  de- 
gree, the  generous  and  sympathetic  attributes 
which  distinguish  the  famous  Frenchman. 

His  style  is  as  rich  and  ornate  as  his 
highly-cultivated  intellect ;  it  is  as  powerful 
as  his  earnestness,  and  as  ardent  as  his  en- 
thusiasm. Ilis  criticism  of  men  of  science  in 
the  "Edinburgh  Review,"  and  the  other 
literary  vehicles  open  to  his  pen,  are  all 
characterized  by  that  clearness  and  eloquence 
which  are  always  associated  with  knowledge 
and  allied  to  generosity. 

Humboldt  hcis  casually  declared,  in  the 
most  celebmted  of  his  works,  that  he  has 
no  aptitude  for  speculative  philosophy,  and 
he  therefore  refrains  from  adventuring  into 
the  regions  of  metaphysics  and  theology. 
Like  Newton,  however.  Sir  David  Brewster 
preser\'es,  amidst  the  triumphs  of  his  scien- 
tific career,  the  faith  and  humility  of  a  Chris- 
tain  ;  as  the  unseen  things  of  this  life  have 
been  laid  open  before  the  importunities  of 
his  inquiry,  he  has  been  strengthened  more 
and  more  in  that  fulth  and  sense  which  bear 
the  soul  above  the  glorious  of  this  mundane 
world,  into  that  brighter  and  more  glorious 
universe  which  God  has  prepared  for  the 
soul's  exigencies,  and  the.  Kedeemer  has 
purchased  for  ransomed  man. 

The  last  and  crowning  curcumstance  of  Sir 
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David  Brewster's  celebrity  was  his  election, 
on  the  2d  of  January,  1 849,  as  one  of  the 
eight  foreign  associate  members  of  the 
National  Institute  of  France,  which  was  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  M.  Berzelius,  the  cele- 
brated chemist.  This  distinction — coveted 
by  the  most  illustrious  philosophers  of  Eu- 
rope, and  of  the  whole  world — is  conferred 
by  this  academy  only  after  a  rigorous  ex- 
amination of  the  scientific  claims  of  the  can- 
didates, who  are  proposed  to  the  Institute 
by  a  commission  of  five  members  ;  of  which 
M.  Arago,  on  the  admission  of  Sir  D.  Brew- 
ster, as  on  former  occasions,  was  the  report- 
er.   The  elevation  of  Sir  David  to  this  dis- 


tinguished position  was  no  act  of  judicial 
disputation;  the  friends  of  the  other  can- 
didates immediately  withdrew  their  claims, 
and  bent  respectfully  in  approval  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Scottish  philosopher.  The  eight 
associate  members  of  the  Institute  are  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  neatest  celebrities  in 
the  learned  world ;  and  to  none  of  his  cele- 
brated compeers  does  the  inventor  of  the 
kaleidoscope,  th&  discoverer  of  the  physical 
laws  of  metallic  reflection,  of  the  optical 
properties  of  crystals,  and  the  law  of  the 
angle  of  polaristtion,  yield  in  originality  of 
conception  aod  vigor  of  soul. 
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"  Ifow  nraeh  a  expR««d  by  the  form  of  orieMal  benediction,  '  Mny  yon  die  among  yonr  kindred/  "— Gkhxwoos. 

"  Mat  you  die  among  your  kindred ;"  may  you  rest  your  parting  gaze 
On  the  loved  &miliar  faces  of  your  young  and  happy  days  ; 
May  the  voices  whose  kind  greeting  to  your  infancy  was  dear 
Pour  lovingly,  while  life  dedines,  Uieir  music  in  your  ear. 

**  May  you  die  among  your  kindred  f  may  the  friends  you  love  the  best, 
List  to  your  fainting  accents,  and  receive  your  last  request ; 
Read  your  unuttered  wishes,  on  your  changeful  features  dwell, 
And  mingle  sighs  of  sorrow  with  your  Mtering  faint  farewelL 

"  May  you  die  among  your  kindred  f  may  your  peaceful  grave  be  madt 
In  the  quiet,  cool  recesses  of  the  churchyard's  hallowed  shade ; 
There  may  your  loved  ones  wander  at  the  silent  close  of  day, 
Fair  buds  and  fragrant  blossoms  on  the  verdant  turf  to  lay. 

"Hs  a  tender  benediction ;  yet  methinks  it  lacks  the  power 
To  cast  a  true  serenity  o'er  life's  last  solemn  hour. 
Ye  whom  I  love,  I  may  not  thus  love's  Christian  part  fulfil ; 
List  while  I  ask  for  you  a  boon,  more  dear,  more  precious  stilL 

So  may  you  die,  that  though  afar  from  all  your  cherished  ties. 
Though  strangers  hear  your  d^ing  words  and  close  your  dying  eyes, 
Ye  shall  not  ]&ow  desertion,  since  your  Saviour  shall  be  near 
To  fill  your  fainting  spirit  with  the  '*  love  that  casts  out  fear.** 

So  may  you  die,  so  willingly  submit  your  soul  to  Ood, 
That  evermore  your  kindted,  as  they  tread  the  path  you  trod, 
May  picture  your  existence  on  a  far-off  heavenly  shore. 
And  speak  of  you  as  one  not  "  lost,"  but  only  "  gone  before." 

So  may  you  die,  that  when  your  death  to  pious  friends  is  known. 
Each  shall  devoutly,  meekly  wish  such  lot  may  be  their  own ; 
Not  heeding  if  you  died  in  want,  in  exile,  or  in  pain, 
Bat  feeling  that  you  died  in  fidth,  aod  thus  "  to  die  is  gain." 
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CHRISTOPHER    UNDER    CANVASS. 


* 

-AiRLT    Evening.      6cenb — Grutta 
fAa.     North — Bullbr  —  Skward— 

lOTB. 


Trim — trim — trim. 
tOTB.  Gentlemen,  are  you  all  seated  ? 
TH.  Why  into  such  strange  vagarieB 
fon  woidd  dance,  Longfellow !  Seize 
itB,  Seward.  Buller,  cling  to  his 
Billy,  the  boat  hook — ^he  will  be — 
overboard. 

roTS.  Not  at  all.  Gutta  Percha  is 
bat  crank — and  I  am  steadying  her, 

ra.  What  is  that  round  your  waist  ? 
»0T8.  My  Air-girdle. 
ra.  I  insist  upon  your*  dropping  it, 
an.    It  makes  you  reckless.     I  did 
ik  you  were  such  a  selfish  character. 
lOTS.  Alas!   in  this  world,  how  are 
)lest  intentions  misunderstood !  I  put 
ir,  that,  in  case  of  a  capsize,  I  might 
uoyantly  bear  you  ashore, 
ra.  Forgive  me,  my  friend.     But — 
ted.      Our  craft  is  but  indifferently 
lapted  to  the  gallopade.    Be  seatedf, 
3Gh  you!     Or  if  you  will  stand,  do 
K>th  feet — do  not-— -do  not  alternate  so 
above  all  do  not,  I  implore  you — show 
Mie,  as  if  you  were  composing  and  re- 
verses— There,  down  you  are — and  if 
be  not  a  hole  in  her  bottom,  Gutta 
\  is  safe  against  all  the  hidden  rocks 
i  Awe. 

lors.  Let  me  take  the  stroke  oar. 
TH.  For  sake  of  the  ancient  houses  of 
wards  and  the  Bullers,  sit  where  you 
We  are  already  in  four  fathom  water. 
BOTS.  The  Lines. 

T.  Nea,  nea — Mister  Talboy.  Nane 
«er  Perch  when  He's  afloat,  but  t'auld 
Nlore. 

tTH.  Shove  off,  lads. 
BOTS.  Are  we  on  earth,  or  in  heaven  ? 
•T.  On  t'  water. 


North.  Billy — mum. 

Tai^otb.  The  Heavens  are  high — and 
they  are  deep.  Fear  would  rise  up  from 
that  Profouna,  if  fear  there  could  be  in  the 
perfectly  Beautiful ! 

Seward.  Perhaps  there  is — though  it 
wants  a  name. 

North.  We  know  there  is  no  danger — 
and  therefore  we  should  feel  no  fear.  But 
we  cannot  wholly  disencumber  ourselves  of 
the  emotions  that  ordinarily  great  depth  in- 
spires— and  verily  I  hold  with  Seward,  while 
thus  we  hang  over  the  sky-abyss  below  with 
suspended  oars. 

Seward.  The  Ideal  rests  on  the  Real — 
Lnagination  on  Memory — and  the  Visionary, 
at  its  utmost,  still  retiuns  relations  with 
Truth. 

Buller.  Pray  you  to  look  at  our  Encamp- 
ment.   Nothing  visionary  there — 

Talbots.  Which  Encampment  ? 

Buller.  On  the  hill-side — ^up  yonder — at 
Cladich. 

Talbots.  You  should  have  said  so  at  first. 
I  thought  you  meant  that  other  down — 

Buller.  When  I  speak  to  you,  I  mean  the 
bona  fide  flesh  and  blood  Talboys,  sitting  by 
the  side  of  the  bona  fide  flesh  and  blood 
Christopher  North,  in  Gutta  Percha,  and  not 
that  somewhat  absurd,  and,  I  trust,  ideal 
personage,  standinff  on  his  head  in  the  wa- 
ter, or  it  may  be  the  air,  some  fathoms  be- 
low her  keel — like  a  pearl-diver. 

Talbots.  Put  up  your  hands — so — my 
dear  Mr.  North,  and  frame  the  picture. 

North.  And  Maculloch  not  here  t  Why 
the  hills  behind  Cladich,  that  people  call 
tame,  make  a  background  that  no  art  might 
meliorate.  Cultivation  climbs  the  green 
slopes,  and  overlays  the  green  hill-ridges; 
while  higher  up  all  is  rough,  brown,  heath- 
ery, rocky^and  behind  that  undulating  line, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  see  the  peaks 
of  mountains.  From  afar  they  are  looking 
at  the  Tents.    And  far  off  as  they  u%  the 
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power  of  that   Sycamore   Grove   connects 
them  with  our  Encampment. 

Talboys.  Are  you  sure,  sir,  they  are  not 
clouds  ? 

North.  If  clouds,  so  much  the  better. 
If  mountains,  tliey  deserve  to  be  clouds ; 
and  if  clouds,  they  deserve  to  be  mountains. 

Seward.  The  long  broad  shadow  of  the 
Grove  tames  the  white  of  the  Tents — tones 
it — reduces  it  into  harmony  with  the  sur- 
rounding color — into  keeping  with  the  brown 
huts  of  the  villagers,  clustering  on  bank  and 
brae  on  both  sides  of  the  hollow  river. 

North.  The  cozey  Inn  itself  from  its  po- 
sition is  picturesque. 

Talboys.  The  Swiss  Giantess  looks  impos- 
ing— 

BuLLKR.  So  does  the  Van.  But  Deeside 
is  the  Pandemonium — 

Talboys.  Well  translated  by  Paterson  in 
his  Notes  on  Milton,  "  All-Devirs-Hall." 

North.  Hush.  And  how  lovely  the  fore- 
ground !  Sloping  upland — with  single  trees 
standing  one  by  one,  at  distances  wide  enough 
to  allow  to  each  its  own  little  grassy  domain 
— with  its  circle  of  bracken  or  broom — or 
its  own  golden  gorse  grove — divided  by  the 
sylvan  course  of  the  hidden  river  itself,  visi- 
ble only  when  it  glimpses  into  the  Loch — 
H^re,  friends,  we  seem  to  see  the  united  oc- 
cupations of  pastoral,  agricultural — and — 

BuLLER.'  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  have  a  propo- 
sition to  make. 

North.  You  might  have  waited  a  moment 
till— 

Duller.  Not  a  moment.  We  all  *  Four 
see  the  background — and  the  middle-ground 
and  the  foreground — and  all  the  ground 
round  and  about — and  all  the  islands  and 
their  shadows — and  ail  the  mountains  and 
theirs — and,  towering  high  above  all,  that 
Cruachan  of  yours,  who,  1  firmly  believe,  is 
behind  us — though  'twould  twist  my  neck 
now  to  get  a  vizzy  of  him;  No  use  then  in 
describing  all  that  lies  within  the  visible 
horizon — there  it  is — let  us  enjoy  it  and  be 
thankful — and  let  us  talk  this  evening  of 
whatever  may  happen  to  come  into  our  re- 
spective heads — and  I  beg  leave  to  add,  sir, 
with  all  reverence,  let's  have  fair  play — let 
no  single  man — young  or  old — take  more 
than  his  own  lawful  share — 

North.  Sir? 
•  Buller.  And  let  the  subject  of  angling  be 
tabooed — and  all  its  endless  botheration  about 
baskets  and  rods,  and  reels  and  tackle — sal- 
mon, sea- trout,  yellow -fin,  perch,  pike,  and 
the  Ferox — and  no  drivel  about  Deer  and 
£Agle&-<- 


North.  Sir  ?  What's  the  meaning  of  all 
this — Seward,  say — tell,  Talboys. 

Buller.  And  let  each  man  on  opening 
his  mouth  be  timed — and  let  it  be  two-minute 
time — and  let  me  be  time-keeper — but,  in 
consideration  of  your  years  and  habits,  and 
presidency,  let  time  to  you,  sir,  be  extended 
to  two  minutes  and  thirty  seconds — and  let 
U6  all  talk  time  about — and  let  no  man  seek  to 
nullify  the  law  by  talking  at  railway  rate — 
and  let  no  man  who  waives  his  right  of  turn, 
however  often,  think  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
by  claiming  quarter  of  an  hoiu*  afterwards — 
and  that,  too,  perhaps  at  the  smartest  of  the 
soiree — and  let  there  be  no  contradiction, 
either  round,  flat,  or  angular — and  let  no 
man  speak  about  what  he  understands — 
that  is,  has  long  studied  and  made  himself 
master  of — for  that  would  be  giving  him  an 
unfair — I  had  almost  said — would  be  taking 
a  mean  advantage — and  let  no  man — 

North.  Why,  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore 
was  nothing  to  this ! 

Buller.  Lord  High  Admiral  though  you 
be,  sir,  you  must  obey  the  laws  of  the  ser- 
vice— 

North.  I  see  how  it  is. 

Buller.  How  is  it  ?  * 

North.  But  it  will  soon  wear  off — that's 
the  saving  virtue  of  Champagne. 

Buller.  Champagne  indeed !  8mall  Beer, 
snialler  than  the  smallest  size.  You  have 
not  the  heart,  sir,  to  give  Champagne. 

North.  We  had  better  put  about,  gentle- 
inen,  and  go  ashore. 

Buller.  My  ever-honored,  long-revered 
sir !  I  have  got  intoxicated  on  our  Teetotal 
debauchery.  The  fumes  of  the  water  have 
gone  to  my  head — and  I  need  but  a  few 
drops  of  brandy  to  set  me  all  right.  Billy — 
the  flask.     There — I  am  as  sober  as  a  Judge. 

North.  Ay,  'tis  thus,  Buller,  you  wise 
wag,  that  you  would  let  the ."  old  roan  gar- 
rulous" into  the  secret  of  his  own  tendencies 
— too  often  unconscious  he  of  the  powers 
that  have  set  so  many  asleep.  I  accept  the 
law — but  let  it— do  let  it  be  three-minute 
time. 

Buller.  Five — ten — twenty — "with  thee 
conversing  I  forget  all  time." 

North.  Strike  medium^ — Ten. 

Buller.  My  dear  sir,  for  a  moment  lei 
me  have  that  Spy -glass. 

North.  I  must  lay  it  down — for  a  Bevy 
of  Fair  Women  are  on  the  Mount — and  are 
brought  so  near  that  I  hear  them  laughing — 
especially  the  Prima  Donna,  whose  glass  is 
in  dangerous  proximity  with  my  nose. 

Buller.  Fling  her  a  kiss,  sir. 
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!^  There — and  how  prettily  she  re- 

B.  Happy  old  man !    Go  where  you 

ra.  Ulysses  and  the  Syrens.    Had 
r-girdle,  he  would  swim  ashore. 
.  "Oh,  mibi  praeteritos  referat  si 
nnos  !*' 

rA.  The  words  are  regretful — ^but 
10  regret  in  the  voice  that  syllables 
b  clear  as  a  bell,  and  as  gladsome. 
:••  Talking  of  kissing,  I  hear  one  of 
-melodious  songs  that  ever  flowed 
f%  lip — 

pent  that  with  gentle  motion  ^rlides, 
>we8t,  being  stopped,  impatiently  doth 

his  fair  coarse  is  not  hindered, 

I  sweet  masic  with  th'  enamelled  stones, 

gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 

mk  in  hiit  pilgrimage ; 

'  many  winding  nooks  he  strays 

ing  sport  to  the  wild  ocean." 

perfect? 

a).  It  is.    Music — ^Painting,  and  Po- 

ft.  Sculpture  and  Architecture. 

L  Buller,  you're  a  blockhead.    Dear 

A,  in  his  charming  Essays  on  Taste, 
de  fault  in  what  seems  to  me  a  great 
I  this  one  of  the  sweetest  passages 
peare. 

B.  Sweetest.  That's  a  miss-molly- 
• 

:.  Ass.  One  of  the  sweetest  pas- 
Shakspeare.  He  finds  fault  with 
rent  kissing  the  Sedges.  "The 
personification  which  we  attribute 
i  is  founded  upon  the  faint  belief 
tary  motion,  and  is  immediately 
when  the  Poet  descends  to  any  mi- 
Mrticular  resemblance." 
ID.  Descends ! 

[.  The  word,  to  my  ear,  does  sound 

' ;  and  though  his  expression,  "  faint 

9  a  true  and  a  fine  one,  yet  here  the 

does  not  apply.     Nay,   here  we 

true  notion  inconsiderately  misap- 

PITithout  doubt  Poets  of  more  wit 

sibiUty  do  follow  on  a  similitude  be- 

a  suggestion  of  the  contemplated 

But  the  rippling  of  water  against 

suggests  a  kiss-^is,  I  believe,  a  kiss 

soft,  loving,  lipped. 

E.  Beautiful. 

I.  Buller,  you  are  a  fellow  of  fine 
Compare  the  whole  catalogue  of  met- 
L  kisses— admitted  and  claimable —  | 


and  you  will  find  this  one  of  the  most  natu- 
ral of  them  all.  Pilgrimage,  in  Shakspeare's 
day,  had  dropt,  in  the  speech  of  our  Poets, 
from  its  early  religious  propriety,  of  seeking 
a  holy  place  under  a  vow,  into  a  roving  of 
the  region.  See  his  **  Passionate  Pilgrim.^' 
If  Shakspeare  found  the  word  so  far  gene- 
ralized, then  "  wanderer  through  the  woods," 
or  plains,  or  through  anything  else,  is  the 
suggestion  of  the  oeholiing.  The  river  is 
more,  indeed ;  being  like  the  pilgrim,  on  his 
way  to  a  term,  and  an  obliged  way — "  the 
wild  ocean." 

Sewabd.  The  "  faint  belief  of  voluntary 
motion" — ^Mr.  Alison's  fine  phrase — ^is  one, 
and  possibly  the  grounding  mcentive  to  im- 
personating the  "  current  here ;  but  other 
elements  enter  in ;  liquidity — transparency — 
which  suggest  a  spiritual  nature,  and  Beauty 
which  moves  Love. 

North.  Ay,  and  the  Poets  of  that  age,  in 
the  fresher  alacrity  of  their  fancy,  had  a  jus- 
tification of  comparisons,  which  do  not  oc- 
cur as  promptly  to  us,  nor,  when  presented 
to  us,  delight  so  much  as  they  would,  were 
our  fancy  as  alive  as  theirs.  You  might  sus- 
pect a  priori  Ovid,  Cowley,  and  Dryden,  as 
likely  to  be  led  by  indulgence  of  their  inge- 
nuity into  passionless  similitudes — and  you 
may  misdoubt  even  that  Shakspeare  was  in 
danger  of  being  so  run  away  with.  But  let 
us  have  clear  and  unequivocal  instances. 
This  one  assuredly  is  not  of  the  number.  It 
is  exquisite. 

Taldots.  Mr.  Alison,  I  presume  to  think, 
sir,  should  either  have  quoted  the  whole 
speech,  or  kept  the  whole  in  view,  when  ani- 
madverting on  those  two  lines  about  the 
kissing  Pi^rim.  Julia,  a  lady  of  Verona, 
beloved  by  Proteus,  is  only  half-done — and 
now  she  comes — to  herself. 

«*  Then  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  course ; 
ril  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream, 
And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step, 
Till  the  last  step  have  broaght  me  to  my  love ; 
And  there  Til  rest,  as,  after  much  turmoil, 
A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium." 

The  language  of  Shakspeare's  Ladies  is  not 
the  language  we  hear  in -real  life.  I  wish  it 
were.  Real  life  would  then  be  delightful  in- 
deed. Julia  is  privileged  to  be  poetical  far 
beyond  the  usage  of  rae  very  best  circles — 
far  bevond  that  of  any  mortal  creatures.  For 
the  God  Shakspeare  has  made  her  and  all 
her  kin  poetical — and  if  you  object  to  any  of 
the  lines,  you  must  object  to  them  all.  Emi- 
nently beautiful,  sir,  they  are;  and  their 
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beauty  lies  in  the  passionate,  imaginative 
spirit  that  pervades  the  whole,  and  sustains 
the  Similitude  throughout,  without  a  mo- 
ment's flagging  of  the  fancy,  without  a  mo- 
ment's departure  from  the  truthfulness  of  the 
heart. 

North.  Talboys,  I  thank  you — ^you  are  at 
the  root. 

Seward.  A  wonderful  thing — altogether 
— is  Impersonation. 

North.  It  is  indeed.  If  we  would  know 
the  magnitude  of  the  dominion  which  the 
disposition  constraining  us  to  impersonate  has 
exercised  over  the  human  mind,  we  should 
have  to  go  back  unto  those  ages  of  the  world 
when  it  exerted  itself,  uncontrolled  by  phi- 
losophy, and  in  obedience  to  religious  im- 
pulses— when  Impersonations  of  Natural  Ob- 
jects and  Powers,  of  Moral  Powers  and  of 
Notions  entertained  by  the  Understanding, 
filled  the  Temples  of  the  Nations  with  visiple 
Deities,  and  were  worshipped  with  altars 
and  incense,  hymns  iind  sacrifices. 

BuLLER.  Was  ever  before  such  disquisi- 
tion begotten  by — an  imaginary  kiss  among 
the  Sedges ! 

North.  Hold  your  tongue,  Buller.  But 
if  you  would  see  how  hard  this  dominion  is 
to  eradicate,  look  to  the  most  civilized  and 
enlightened  times,  when  severe  Truth  has  to 
the  utmost  cleansed  the  Understanding  of  il- 
lusion— and  observe  how  tenaciously  these 
imaginary  Beings,  endowed  with  imaginary 
life,  hold  their  place  in  our  Sculpture,  Paint- 
ing, and  Poetry,  and  Eloquence — nay,  in  our 
common  and  quiet  speech. 

Seward.  It  is  all  full  of  them.  The  most 
prosaic  of  prosers  uses  poetical  language 
without  knowing  it — and  Poets  without 
knowing  to  what  extent  and  degree. 

North.  Ay,  Seward,  and  were  we  to  ex- 
patiate in  the  walks  of  the  profounder  emo- 
tions, we  should  sometimes  be  startled  by 
the  sudden  apparitions  of  boldly  imperson- 
ated Thoughts,  upon  occasions  that  did  not 
seem  to  promise  them — where  you  might 
have  thought  that  interests  of  overwhelming 
moment  would  have  eflfectually  banished  the 
play  of  imagination. 

TALBOYs.  Shakspeare  is  justified,  then — 
and  the  Lady  Julia  spoke  like  a  lady  in  love 
with  all  nature — and  with  Proteus. 

Buller.  A  most  beautiful  day  is  this  in- 
d'eed — but  it  is  a  Puzzler. 

"  The  Swan  on  still  St.  Mary's  Lake 
Floats  double,  Swan  and  Shadow ;" 

But  here  all  the  islands  float  double — and  all 


the  castles  and  abbeys — and  all  tbe  bills  and 
mountains — and  all  the  clouds  and  boats  and 
men, — double,  did  I  say — ^triple— quadru- 
ple,— we  are  here,  and  there,  and  every- 
where, and  nowhere,  all  at  the  same  moment. 
Inishail,  I  have  you — ^no-— Gutta  Percha 
slides  over  you,  and  you  have  no  material 
existence.  Very  well. 
'  Seward.  Is  there  no  house  on  Inishail? 

North.  Not  one — but  the  house  appomted 
for  all  living.  A  Burial-place.  I  see  it — 
but  not  one  of  you — for  it  is  little  noticeable, 
and  seldom  iised — on  an  average,  one  funend 
in  the  year.  Forty  years  ago  I  stepped  into 
a  small  snuff-shop  in  the  ^Itmarket,  Glas- 
gow, to  replenish  my  shell — and  found  my 
friend  was  from  Lochawe-side.  I  asked  him 
if  he  often  revisited  his  native  shore,  and  he 
answered — seldom,  and  had  not  for  a  long 
time — but  that  though  his  lot  did  not  allow 
him  to  live  there,  he  hoped  to  be  buried  in 
Inishail.  We  struck  up  a  friendship — his 
snuff  was  good,  and  so  was  his  wbiskey,  for 
it  was  uncxcised.  A  few  years  ago,  trolling 
for  Feroccs,  I  met  a  boat  with  a  ooffin,  and 
in  it  the  body  of  the  old  tobacconist. 

Seward.  "The  Churchyard  among  the 
Mountains,"  in  Wordsworth's  JSxcurtion^  is 
alone  sufficient  for  his  immortality  on  earth. 

North.  It  is.  So  for  Gray's  is  his  Elegy. 
But  some  hundred  and  forty  lines  in  all — ^no 
more — ^yet  how  comprehensive — ^how  com- 
plete !  "  In  a  Country  Churchyard !"  Ev- 
ery generation  there  buries  the  whole  hamlet 
— which  is  much  the  same  as  burying  the 
whole  world — or  a  whole  world. 

Seward. 

"  The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep!" 

All  Peasants-^iers  and  mourners !    Utmost « 
simplicity  of  all  belonging  to  life — utmost 
simplicity  of  all  belonging  to  death.     There- 
fore, universally  affectmg. 

North.  Then  the — Grayishness. 

Buller.  The  what,  sir  ? 

North.  The  Grayishness.  The  exquisite 
scholarship,  and  the  high  artifice  of  the 
words  and  music — yet  all  in  perfect  adapta- 
tion to  the  scene  and  its  essential  character. 
Is  there  not  in  that  union  and  communion  of 
the  solemn-profound,  and  the  delicate-exqui- 
site, something  Cathedral-like  ?  Which  has 
the  awe  and  infinitude  of  Deity  and  Eternity, 
and  the  prostrations  and  aspirations  of  ado- 
ration for  its  basis — expressed  in  the  general 
structure  and  forms ;  and  all  this  meeting  and 
blent  into  the  minute  and  fine  elaboration  of 
the  ornaments?    like  the  odors  thatsteid 
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and  creep  on  the  soft,  moist,  evening  air, 
whilst  the  dim  hush  of  the  Universal  Temple 
dilates  and  elates.  The  least  and  the  great- 
est in  one.  Why  not  ?  Is  not  that  spirit- 
ual— angelical— olivine !  The  least  is  not  too 
exiguous  for  apprehension — the  amplest  ex- 
ceeds not  comprehension' — and  their  united 
Sower  is  felt  when  not  understood.  I  speak, 
eward,  of  that  which  midht  be  suggested 
for  a  primary  fault  in  the  Elegy — the  con- 
trast of  the  most  artful,  scholarly  style,  and 
the  simple,  rude,  lowly,  homely  matter.  But 
you  shall  see  that  every  fancy  seizes,  and  ev- 
ery memory  holds  especially  those  verses 
and  wordings  which  bring  out  this  contrast — 
that  richest  line — 

**  The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  mom !" 

is  felt  to  be  soon  followed  well  by  that  sim- 
plest— 

"No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly 
bed"— 

where — I  take  "lowly"  to  imply  low  in 
earth — humbly  turfed  or  flowerea — and  of 
the  lowly. 

Sbward.  And  so,  sir,  the  pomp  of  a 
Cathedral  is  described,  though  a  village 
Church  alone  is  in  presence.  So  Milton, 
Cromwell,  and  other  great  powers  are  set  in 
array — that  which  these  were  not,  against 
that  which  those  were. 

North.  Yet  hear  Dr.  Thomas  Brown — an 
acute  metaphysician — but  cm  obtuse  critic — 
and  no  Poet  at  all.  **  The  two  images  in  this 
stanza  ('  Full  many  a  gem,'  &c,)  certainly 
produce  very  different  degrees  of  poetical 
delight.  That  which  is  borrowed  from  the 
rose  blooming  in  solitude  pleases  in  a  very 
high  degree,  both  as  it  contains  a  just  and 
beautiful  similitude,  and  still  more  as  the  si- 
militude is  one  of  the  most  likely  to  have 
arisen  in  such  a  situation.  But  the  simile  in 
the  two  first  lines  of  the  stanza,  though  it 
may  perhaps  philosophically  be  as  just,  has 
no  other  charm,  and  strikes  us  immediately  as 
not  the  natural  suggestion  of  such  a  moment 
and  such  a  scene.  To  a  person  moralizing 
amid  a  simple  Churchyard,  there  is  perhaps 
no  object  that  would  not  sooner  have  occur- 
red than  this  piece  of  minute  jewelry — '  a 
gem  of  purest  ray  serene,  in  the  unfathomed 
caves  of  ocean.' ' 

Seward.  A  person  moralizing  1  He  for- 
got that  person  was  Thomas  Gray.  And  he 
never  knew  what  you  have  told  us  now. 

IToBTH.  Why,  my  dear  Seward,  the  Qem 


is  the  recognized  most  intense  expression  > 
from  the  natural  world,  of  worth — ^inestima- 
ble priceless  price— dependent  on  rarity  and 
beauty.  The  Flower  is  a  like  intense  expres- 
sion, from  the  same  world,  of  the  power  to 
call  forth  love.  The  first  image  is  fdi  by 
every  reader  to  be  high,  and  exalting  its  ob- 
ject; the  second  to  be  tender,  and  openly 
pathetic.  Of  course  H  moves  more,  and  of 
course  it  comes  last.  The  Poet  has  just  be- 
fore spoken  of  Milton  and  Cromwell — of 
bards  bnd  kings — and  history  with  all  her 
wealth.  Is  the  transition  violent  from  these 
objects  to  Gems  ?  He  is  moved  by,  but  he 
is  not  bound  to>  the  scene  and  time.  His 
own  thoughts  emancipate.  Brown  seeme  ut- 
terly to  have  forgotten  that  the  Poet  himself 
is  the  Dramatic  person  of  the  Monologue. 
Shall  he  be  restricted  from  using  the  richness 
and  splendor  of  his  own  thoughts?  That 
one  stanza  sums  up  the  two  or  three  prece- 
ding— and  is  perfectly  attuned  to  the  reign- 
ing mood,  temper,  or  pathos. 

BuLLER.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  The 
Doctor  is  done  brown. 

North. 

"  The  paths  of  glory  ?ead  but  to  the  grave !" 

Methinks  I  could'  read  you  a  homily  on  that 
text. 

BuLLER.  To-morrow,  sir,  if  you  please. 
To-morrow  is  Sunday — and  you  may  read  it 
to  us  as  we  glide  to  Divine  Service  at  Dal-' 
mally — two  of  us  to  the  Established,  and 
two  of  us  to  the  Free  Kirk. 

North.  Be  it  so.  But  you  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased with  me  for  quoting  now,  from  heart- 
memory,  a  single  sentence  on  the  great  line, 
from  Beattie,  and  from  Adam  Fergusson. 
**  It  presents  to  the  imagination  a  wide  plain, 
where  several  roads  appear,  crowded  with 
glittering  multitudes,  and  issuing  from  differ- 
ent quarters,  but  drawing  nearer  and  nearer 
as  they  advance,  till  they  terminate  in  the 
dark  and  narrow  house,  where  all  their  glo- 
ries enter  in  succession,  and  disappear  for- 
ever." 

Seward.  Thank  you,  sir.    That  is  Beattie  ? 

North.  It  is.  Fergusson's  memorable 
words  are — "  If  from  this  we  are  disposed  to 
collect  any  inference  adverse  to  the  pursuits 
of  glory,  it  may  be  asked  whither  do  the 
paths  of  ignominy  lead  ?  If  to  the  grave 
also,  then  our  choice  of  a  life  remains  to  be 
made  on  the  grounds  of  its  intrinsic  value, 
without  regard  to  an  end  which  is  common 
to  every  station  of  life  we  can  lead,  whether 
illustrious  or  obscure." 
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Seward.  Very  fine.  Who  says  it  ?  Fer- 
gusson — who  wiis  he  ? 

North.  The  best  of  you  Englishers  are 
intolerably  ignorant  about  Scotland.  Do 
you  know  the  Eey.  John  Mitford  ? 

Seward.  I  do — and  have  for  him  the 
greatest  respect. 

North.  So  have  I.  lie  is  one  of  our  best 
editoi*s — as  Pickering  is  one  of  our  best  Pub- 
lishers of  the  Poets.  But  I  am  somewhat 
doubtful  of  the  truthfulness  of  his  remarks 
on  the  opening  of  the  Elegy,  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  his  excellent  Life  of  Gray.  "The 
Curfew  *  toll'  is  not  the  appropriate  word — 
it  was  not  a  slow  bell  tolling  for  the  dead." 

Seward.  True  enough,  not  for  the  dead — 
but  Gray  then  felt  as  if  it  were  for  the  dy- 
ing— and  chose  to  say  so — the  parting  day. 
Was  it  quick  and  "merry  as  a  marriage 
bell?"  I  can't  think  it — nor  did  Milton, 
"swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar."  Gray 
was  11  Penseroso.  Prospero  calls  it  the 
"solemn  curfew."     Toll  is  right. 

North.  But,  says  my  friend  Mitford, 
'*  there  is  another  error,  a  confusion  of  time. 
The  curfew  tolls,  and  the  ploughman  returns 
from  work.  Now  the  ploughman  returns 
two  or  three  hours  before  the  curfew  rings ; 
and  *  the  glimmering  landscape*  has  *  long 
ceased  to  fade'  before  the  curfew.  The 
*  parting  day'  is  also  incorrect ;  the  day  had 
long  finished.  But  if  the  word  Curfew  is 
taken  simply  for  the  *  Evening  Bell,'  then 
also  is  the  time  incorrect — and  a  knell  is  not 
tolled  for  the  parting,  but  for  the  parted — 
'and  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to 
me.'  *  Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape 
on  the  sight.'  Here  the  incidents,  instead  of 
being  progressive,  fall  back,  and  make  the 
picture  confused  and  inharmonious ;  espe- 
cially as  it  appears  soon  after  that  it  was  not 
dark.  For  *  the  moping  owl  does  to  the 
moon  complain.'  "• 

Seward.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  cannot  ven- 
ture to  answer  all  that — but  if  Mitford  be 
right.  Gray  must  be  very  wrong  indeed. 
Let  me  see — give  us  it  over  again — sentence 
by  sentence — 

BuLLER.  No — no — no.  Once  is  enough 
—-and  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast. 

North.  Talboys? 

Talboys.  Since  you  have  a  great  respect 
for  Mr.  Mitford,  sir,  so  have  L  But  hither- 
to I  have  been  a  stranger  to  his  merits. 

Seward.  The  heii  of  you  Scottishers  are 
intolerably  ignorant  about  England. 

Talbovs.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  North, 
when  does  the  Curfew  toll,  or  ring? — for 
hang  me  if  I  remember — or  rather  ever 


knew.  And  in  the  second  place,  when  does 
the  Evening  Bell  give  tongue? — for  hang 
me  if  I  am  much  better  informed  as  to  his 
motions.  Yet  I  should  know  something  of 
the  family  of  the  Bells.  Say — eight  o'clock 
WelL  It  is  summer-time,  I  suppose;  for 
you  cannot  believe  that  so  dainty  a  person 
in  health  and  habits,  as  the  Poet  Gray,  would 
write  an  Elegy  in  a  Country  churchyard  in 
winter,  and  well  on  towards  night.  True, 
that  is  a  way  of  speaking  ;  he  did  not  write 
it  with  his  crow-quill,  in  his  neat  band,  on 
his  neat  vellum,  on  the  only  horizontal  tomb- 
stone. But  in  the  Churchyard  he  assumes 
to  sit — probably  under  a  Plane-tree,  for  sake 
of  the  congenial  Gloom.  Season  of  the 
year  ascertained — Summer — time  of  Curfew 
— eight — then  I  can  find  no  fault  with  the 
Ploughman.  He  comes  in  well — either  as 
an  image  or  a  man.  He  must  have  been  an 
honest,  hard-working  fellow,  and  worth  the 
highest  wages  going  between  the  years  1745 
and  1750.  At  what  hour  do  ploughmen 
leave  the  stilts  •  in  Cambridgeshire  ?  We 
must  not  say  at  six.  Different  hours  in  dif- 
ferent counties,  Buller. 

BuLLER,  Go  on — all's  right,  Talboys. 

Talboys.  It  is  not  too  much  to  believe 
that  Hodge  did  not  grudge,  occasionally,  a 
half  hour  over,  to  a  good  master.  Then  he 
had  to  stable  his  horses — Star  and  Smiler — 
rub  them  down — bed  them — ^fill  rack  and 
manger — water  them — make  sure  their  noses 
were  in  the  oats — lock  the  stable  before  the 
nags  were  stolen — and  then,  and  not  till 
then, 

*'The  Ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary 
way.** 

For  he  does  not  sleep  on  the  Farm — ^he  has 
a  wife  and  small  family — that  is,  a  large 
family  of  smallish  children — in  the  Hamlet, 
at  least  two  miles  off — and  he  does  not  walk 
for  a  wager  of  a  flitch  of  bacon  and  barrel  of 
beer — but  for  his  accustomed  rasher  and  a 
jug — and  such  endearments  as  will  restore 
his  weariness  up  to  the  proper  pitch  for  a 
sound  night's  sleep.     God  bless  him ! 

Buller.  Shorn  of  your  beams,  Mr.  Kortb, 
eclipsed. 

Talboys.  The  ploughman,  then,  does  not 
return  "  two  or  three  hours  before  the  cur- 
few rings.''  Nor  has  "  the  glimmering  land- 
scape long  ceased  to  fade  before  the  curfew." 
Nor  is  "  the  parting  day  incorrect."  Nor 
"  has  the  day  long  finished."  Nor,  when  it 
may  have  finished,  or  may  finish,  can  any 
man  ia  the  hamlet,  during  all  that  gradp^ 
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nibsiding  of  liffht  and  sound,  take  upon  him 
bo  fAve  any  opinion  at  all. 

!noRTu.  My  boy,  Talboys. 

Talbots.  "  And  leave  the  world  to  dark- 
less and  to  me."  Ay — into  his  hut  goes  the 
ploughman,  and  leaves  the  world  and  me  to 
larkness — which  is  coming — but  not  yet 
some — the  Poet  knows  it  is  coming — ^near  at 
band  its  coming  glooms ;  and  Darkness  shows 
ber  divinity  as  she  is  preparing  to  mount  her 
throne. 

North.  Nothing  can  be  better. 

Talboys.  "  *  Now  fades  the  glimmering 
landscape  on  the  sight.'  Here  the  incident, 
instead  of  being  progressive,  falls  back,  and 
makes  the  picture  confused  and  inharmoni- 
^as."  Confused  and  inharmonious !  By  no 
manner  of  means.  Nothing  of  the  sort. 
Diere  is  no  retrogression — the  day  has  been 
mwilling  to  die— cannot  believe  she  is  dying 
— «nd  cannot  think  'tis  for  her  the  curfew  is 
tolling ;  but  the  Poet  feels  it  is  even  so  ;  the 
glimmering  and  the  fading,  beautiful  as  they 
ire,  are  sure  symptoms — she  is  dying  into 
Byening,  and  Evening  will  soon  be  the  dying 
into  Night ;  but  to  the  Poet's  eye  how  beau- 
tiful the  transmutations!  Nor  knows  he 
that  the  Moon  has  arisen,  till,  at  the  voice 
df  the  night-bird,  he  looks  up  the  ivied 
shurch-tower,  and  there  she  is,  whether  full, 
mming,  or  crescent,  there  are  not  data  for 
the  Astronomer  to  declare. 

North.  My  friend,  Mr.  ^fitford  says  of 
the  line,  '*  No  more  shall  rouse  them  from 
their  lowly  bed"— That  "here  the  epithet 
Unoly,  as  applied  to  bed,  occasions  an  ambi- 
O^ty,  as  to  whether  the  Poet  means  the  bed 
on  which  they  sleep,  or  the  grave  in  which 
they  are  laid ;"  and  he  adds,  **  there  can  be 
no  greater  fault  in  composition  than  a  doubt- 
hl  meaning." 

Talbots.  There  cannot  be  a  more  touch- 
bog  beauty.  Lowly  applies  to  both.  From 
their  lowly  bed  in  their  lowly  dwellings 
unong  the  quick,  those-  joyous  sounds  used 
to  awaken  them;  from  their  lowly  bed  in 
their  lowly  dwellings  among  the  dead,  those 
joyous  sounds  will  awaken  them  never  more : 
but  a  sound  will  awaken  them  when  He  comes 
to  judge  both  the  quick'  and  the  dead  ;  and 
for  them  there  is  Christian  hope — from 

**  Many  a  holy  text  around  them  strewed 
That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die." 

North. 

<*  Their  farrow  oft  the  stubborn  ^lebe  hath  broke ; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield ! 
EIow  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke!" 

ZUa  stansa— flays  Mr.  Mitford — "is  made 


up  of  various  pieces  inlaid' — 'Stubborn 
glebe'  is  from  Gay ;  '  drive  afield'  from  Mil- 
ton ;  *  sturdy  stroke'  from  Spenser.  Such  is 
too  much  the  system  of  Gray's  composition, 
and  therefore  such  the  cause  of  his  imper- 
fections. Purity  of  language,  accuracy  of 
thought,  and  even  similarity  of  rhyme,  all 
give  way  to  the  introduction  of  certain  poet- 
ical expressions ;  in  fact,  the  beautiful  jewel, 
when  brought,  does  not  fit  into  the  new  set- 
ling  or  socket.  Such  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  flower  stuck  into  the  ground  and 
those  that  grow  from  it."    Talboys  ? 

BuLLER.  Why  not — Buller  ? 

Talboys.  I  give  way  to  the  gentleman. 

Buller.  Not  for  worlds  would  I  take  the 
word  out  of  any  man's  mouth. 

Talboys.  Gray  took  "stubborn  glebe" 
from  Gay.  Why  from  Gay  ?  It  has  been 
familiar  m  men's  mouths  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  agriculture  into  this  Island.  May 
not  a  Saxon  gentleman  say  "drive  their 
teams  a-field"  without  charge  of  theft  from 
Milton,  who  said  "drove  a-field?"  Who 
first  said  "  Gee-ho,  Dobbin  ?"  Was  Spen- 
ser the  first — the  only  man  before  Milton — 
who  used  "  sturdy  stroke  ?"  and  has  no- 
body used  it  since  Gray  ? 

Buller.  You  could  give  a  "  sturdy 
stroke"    yourself,  Talboys.    What's    your 

weight  ? 

Talboys.  Gray's  style  is  sometimes  too 
composite^ — you,  yourself,  sir,  would  not  de- 
ny it  is  so — but  Mr.  Mitford's  mstances  here 
are  absurd,  and  the  charge  founded  on  them 
false.  Gray  seldom,  if  ever — say  never, 
**  sacrifices  purity  of  language,  and  accuracy 
of  thought,  for  the  sake  of  introducing  cer- 
tain poetical  expressions.  "  All  give  way" 
is  a  gross  exaggeration.  The  beautitul 
words  of  the  bretSren,  with  which  his  loving 
memory  was  stored,  came  up  in  the  hour  of 
imagination,  and  took  their  place  among  the 
words  as  beautiful  of  his  own  congenial  in- 
spirations ;  the  flowers  he  transplanted  from 
poetry  "languished  not,  grew  dim,  nor 
died  r  for  he  had  taken  them  up  gently  by 
the  roots,  and  with  some  of  the  old  mould 
adhering  to  their  tendrils,  and,  true  florist  as 
he  was,  had  prepared  for  them  a  richest  soil 
in  his  own  garden,  which  he  held  from  na- 
ture, and  which  the  sun  and  the  dew  of 
nature  nourished,  and  will  nourish  forever. 

Buller.  That  face  is  not  pleasant,  sir. 
Nothing  so  disfigures  a  face  as  envy.  Old 
Poets  at  last  grow  ugly  all— but  you,  sir, 
are  a  Philosopher — and  on  your  benign 
countenance  'twas  but  a  passing  cloud. 
Xhere— you  are  as  beautiful  as  eYer-r-how 
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comely  in  critical  old  age!  Any  farther 
fiaiilt  to  find  with  our  friend  Mitford  ? 

North. 

**  On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies, 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires, 
Even  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries, 
Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires." 

**  *  Pious  drops'  is  from  Ovid — piae  lachry- 
m«  ;  '  closing  eye'  is  from  Pope — *  voice  of 
nature'  from  the  Anthologia,  and  the  last 
Ime  from  Chaucer — '  Yet  on  our  ashes  cold 
is  fire  yreken.  From  so  many  quarries  are 
the  stones  brought  to  form  this  elahoraUe 
Mosaic  pavement.'*  I  say,  for  "piae  lach- 
rymse"  all  honor  to  Ovid — for  "  pious  drops" 
all  honor  to  Gray.  "Closing  eye"  is  not 
from  Pope's  Elegy ;  "  voice  of  nature"  is  not 
from  the  Anthologia,  hut  from  Nature  her- 
self; Chaucer's  line  may  have  suggested 
Gray's,  but  the  reader  of  Chaucer  knows 
that  Gray's  has  a  tender  and  profound  mean- 
ing which  is  not  in  Chaucer's  at  all — and  he 
knows,  too,  that  Mr.  Mitford  is  not  a  reader 
of  Chaucer — for  were  he,  he  could  not  have 
written  "  ashes"  for  **  ashen."  There  were 
no  quarries — there  is  no  Mosaic.  Mosaic 
pavement !  Worse,  if  possible — more  os- 
tentatiously pedantic— ^ven  than  stuck  in 
flowers,  jewels,  settings,  and  sockets. 

Talroys.  The  stanza  is  sacred  to  sorrow. 

North.  "  From  this  Stanza,"  quoth  Mit- 
ford, "the  style  of  the  composition  drops 
into  a  lower  key  ;  the  language  is  plainer, 
and  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  splendid  and 
elaborate  diction  of  the  former  part."  This 
objection  is  disposed  of  by  what  I  said  some 
minutes  ago— 

BuLLER.  Half  an  hour  ago— on  Grayish- 
ness. 

North.  And  I  have  only  this  farther  to 
say,  gentlemen,  that  though  the  language  is 
plainer — yet  it  is  solemn ;  nor  is  it  unpoetical 
— ^for  the  hoary-headed  swain  was  moved  as 
he  spake ;  the  style,  if  it  drop  into  a  lower 
key,  is  accordant  with  that  higher  key  on 
which  the  music  was  pitched  that  has  not 
yet  left  our  hearing.  An  Elegy  is  not  an 
Ode — the  close  should  be  mournful  as  the 
opening — with  loftier  strain  between — and  it 
is  BO ;  and  whatever  we  might  have  to  say  of 
the  Epitaph — its  final  Knes  are  "  awful" — as 
every  man  must  have  felt  them  to  be — wheth- 
er thought  on  in  our  own  lonely  night-room 
— in  the  Churchyard  of  Granchester,  where 
it  is  said  Gray  mused  the  Elegy — or  by  that 
Borial-groond  in  Iniahaii— or  here  afloat  in 


the  joyous  sunshine  for  an  hour  privileged  to 
be  happy  in  a  world  of  grief. 

BuLLER.  Let's  change  the  subject,  ur. 
May  I  ask  what  author  you  have  in  your 
other  hand  ? 

North.  Alison  on  Taste. 

BuLLER.  You  don't  say  so!  I  thought 
you  quoted  from  memory. 

North.  So  I  did ;  but  I  have  dog-eared  a 
page  or  two. 

BuLLER.  I  see  no  books  lying  about  in  the 
Pavilions-only  Newspapers — and  Magazines 
— and  Reviews — and  trash  of  that  kind — 

North.  Without  which,  you,  my  good 
fellow,  could  not  live  a  week. 

Bcller.  The  Spirit  of  the  Age !  The 
Age  should  be  ashamed  of  herself  for  living 
from  hand  to  mouth  on  Periodical  Literature. 
The  old  Lady  should  indeed,  sir.  If  the 
Pensive  Public  conceits  herself  to  be  the 
Thinking  World— 

North.  Let  us  help  to  make  her  so.  I 
have  a  decent  little  Library  of  some  three 
hundred  select  volumes  in  the  Van — ^my 
Plate-chest — and  a  few  dozens  of  choice 
wines  for  my  friends — of  Champagne,  which 
you,  Buller,  call  small  beer — 

BuLLER.  I  retracted  and  apologized.  Is 
that  the  key  of  the  Van  at  your  watch- 
chain  ? 

North.  It  is.  So  many  hundred  people 
about  the  Encampment — sometimes  among 
them  suspicious  strangers  in  paletots  in 
search  of  the  picturesque,  and  perhaps  the 
pecuniary — that  it  is  well  to  intrust  the  key 
to  my  own  body-guard.  It  does  not  weigh 
an  ounce.  And  thtLt  lock  is  not  to  be  picked 
by  the  ghost  of  Huffey  White. 

Seward.  But  of  the  volume  in  hand,  sir  ? 

North.  "  In  that  fine  passage  in  the  Sec- 
ond Book  of  the  Georgics,"  says  Mr.  Alison, 
"  in  which  Virgil  celebrates  the  praises  of  his 
native  country,  after  these  fine  fines — 

*  Hie  ver  assidaum,  atque  alienie  mensibus  eatas ; 
Bis  gravids  pecudes,  his  pomis  utilis  arbos. 
At  rabids  tigres  absunt,  et  seva  leonum 
Semina  :  nee  miseros  fallunt  aconita  legentes : 
Nee  rapit  immensos  orbes  per  hamum,  neque  tanto 
Squamous  in  spiram  tracta  se  colligit  anguis.' 

There  is  no  reader  whose  enthusiasm  b  not 
checked  by  the  cold  and  prosaic  line  which 
follows, — 

*  Adde  tot  egregias  nrbes,  operumqae  laborem.' 

The  tameness  and  vulgarity  of  the  tradition 
dissipates  at  onoetheemotMHi'we  hadahaied 
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with  the  Poet,  and  reduces  him,  in  our  opin- 
idi,  to  the  level  of  a  mere  describer." 

Seward.  Cold  and  prosaic  line !  Tame- 
11688  and  Yul&^rity !    I  am  struck  mute. 

North.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Alison 
dutressed  himself  with  *'  Addt^  It  is  a  word 
bom  a  merchant's  coimtbg-house,  reckoning 
Dp  his  gains.  And  so  much  the  better. 
I^rgil  is  making  out  the  balance-sheet  of 
Italy — he  is  inventorying  her  wealth.  Mr. 
Alison  would  have  every  word  away  from 
reality.  Not  so  iht  Poet.  Every  now  and 
then,  they — the  Poets — amuse  themselves 
iriih  dipping  their  pencils  into  the  real, 
Hhe  common,  the  everyday,  the  homely. 
By  so  doing  they  arrest  belief,  which  above 
erery thing  they  desire  to  hold  fast.  I 
ihomd  not  wonaer  if  you  might  catch  Spen- 
ler  at  it,  even.  Shakspeare  is  full  of  it. 
There  is  nothing  else  prosaic  in  the  passage ; 
ind  if  Virgil  had  had  the  bad  taste  to  say 
"  Ecce,"  instead  of  "  Adde,"  I  suppose  no 
bult  would  have  been  found. 

SswARD.  But  what  can  Mr.  Alison  mean 
liy  the  charge  of  tameness  and  vulgarity  ? 

NoRTu.  I  have  told  you,  sir. 

Seward.  You  have  not,  sir. 

North.  I  have,  sir. 

Seward.  Yes — ^yes — ^yes.  "  Adde"  is 
mlgar !    I  cannot  think  so. 

North.  The  Cities  of  Italy,  and  the  **  ope- 
mm  labor,"  always  have  been  and  are  an  ad- 
miration. The  words  "  Egregias  urbes"  sug- 
gest the  general  statelmess  and  wealth — 
"  operumque  laborem,"  the  particular  build- 
ings— Temples,  Basilicas,  Theatres,  and 
Qieat  Works  of  the  lower  Utility.  A  sum- 
mary and  most  vivid  expression  of  a  land 
possessed  by  intelligent,  civilized,  active, 
spirited,  vigorous,  tasteful  inhabitants — also 
ui  eminent  adorning  of  the  land. 

Seward.  Lucretius  says,  that  in  spring 
the  Cities  are  in  flower— or  on  flower — or  a 
Bower — with  children.  And  Lucan,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  FharsaHa,  describes  the 
Ancient  or  Greek  Cities  desolate.  They 
were  fond  and  proud  of  their  **  tot  egregise 
nrbes"  as  the  Modem  Italians  are — and  with 
O^ood  reason. 

North.  How  judiciously  the  Critics  stop 
short  of  the  lines  that  would  overthrow  their 
criterion  always !  The  present  case  is  an  ex- 
braordinary  example.  Had  Mr.  Alison  looked 
to  the  lines  immediately  following,  he  would 
not  have  objected  to  that  One.     For 


'.Tot  congesta  manu  prsmptis  oppida  eaxis, 
Flnminaqae  antiquos  subter  labentia  mnros" 


is  very  beautiful — brings  the  whole  under 
the  domain  of  Poetry,  by  singular  Pictu- 
resqueness,  and  by  gathering  the  whole  past 
history  of  Italy  up — ^fetching  it  in  with  a 
word — antiquoB, 

Seward.  I  can  form  no  conjecture  as  to 
the  meaning  of  Mr.  Alison's  objections.  He 
quotes  a  few  lines  from  the  "  Praise  of  Italy," 
and  then  one  line  which  he  calls  prosaic,  and 
would  have  us  to  hold  up  our  hands  in  won- 
der at  the  lame  and  impotent  conclusion — at 
the  sudden  transformation  of  Virgil  the  poet 
into  Virgil  the  most  prosaic  of  Prosers.  You 
have  said  enough  already,  sir,  to  prove  that 
he  is  in  error  even  on  his  own  showing ; — ^but 
how  can  this  fragmentary — this  piecemeal 
mode  of  quotation — so  common  among  critics 
of  the  lower  school,  and  so  unworthy  of 
those  of  the  higher — have  found  favor  with 
Mr.  Alison,  one  of  the  most  candid  and  most 
enlightened  of  men  ?  Some  accidental  pre- 
judice from  mere  carelessness — but,  once 
formed,  retained  in  spite  of  the  fine  and  true 
Taste  which,  unfettered,  would  have  felt  the 
fallacy,  and  vindicated  his  admired  Virgil. 

North.  The  "Laudes" — to  which  the 
Poet  is  brought  by  the  preceding  bold, 
sweeping,  winged,  and  poetical  strain  about 
the  indigenous  vines  of  Italy — have  two-fold 
root — ^Trees  and  the  glory  of  Lands.  Vir- 
gil kindles  on  the  double  suggestion — the 
trees  of  Italy  compared  to  the  trees— of  other 
regions.  They  are  the  trees  of  primary  human 
service  and  gladness — Oil  and  Wine.  For 
see  at  once  the  deep,  sound  natural  ground 
in  human  wants — the  bounty  of  Nature — of 
Mother  Earth — "whatever  Earth,  all-bear- 
ing Mother,  yields" — to  her  human  children. 
That  is  the  gate  of  entrance ;  but  not  pro- 
saically— ^but  two  gate-posts  of  a  most  poet- 
ical mythus-fed  husbandman.  For  we  have 
Jason's  fire-mouthed  Bulls  ploughing,  and 
Cadmus-sown  teeth  of  the  dragon  springing 
up  in  armed  men.  Then  comes,  instead, 
mild,  benign,  Man-loving  Italy — "gravidas 
fruges" — the  heavy-eared  corn— or  rather 
big- teeming  —  the  juice  of  Bacchus  —  the 
Olives,  and  the  "broad  herds  of  Cattle." 
Note — ye  Virgilians — the  Com  of  Book 
First — the  Oil  and  Wine  of  Book  Second — 
and  the  Cattle  of  Book  Third — ^for  the  sus- 
taining Thought — the  organic  life  of  his 
Work  moves  in  his  heart. 

Buller.  And  the  Fourth — Bees — ^honey 
— and  honey-makers  are  like  Milkers — in  a 
way  small  Milch-cows. 

North.  They  are.  Oncea-foot — ora-wing 
— ^he  hurries  and  rushes  along,  all  through 
the  "  Laudes."    The  majestic  victim-Bali  of 
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the  Clitumnus — the  incipient  Spring — ^the 
double  Summer — the  absence  of  all  enven- 
omed and  deadly  broods — tigers — ^lions — 
aconite — serpents.  This  is  Nature's  Favor. 
Then  Man*s  Works — cities  and  forts — (rock- 
fortresses) — the  great  lakes  of  Northern 
Italy — showing  Man  again  in  their  vast  edi- 
fications. Then  Nature  m  veins  of  metals 
Srecious  or  useful — then  Nature  in  her  pro- 
uction  of  Man— the  Marsi — the  Sabellian 
youth — the  Ligurian  inured  to  labor — and 
the  Volscian  darters — then  single  mighty 
shapes  and  powers  of  Man — Romans — the 
Decii,  the  Marii,  the  Camilli, 

^*  Scipiadas  duros  bello,  et  te,  maxime  Cssar," 

The  King  of  Men— the  Lord  of  the  Earth— 
the  pacificator  of  the  distracted  Empire — 
which,  to  a  Roman,  is  as  much  as  to  say 
the  World.  Then— hail  Satumian  Land! 
Mother  of  Com !  Satumian,  because  golden 
Saturn  had  reigned  there — Mother,  I  sup- 
pose the  rather  because  in  his  time  com 
sprung  unsown — sine  semine — She  gave  it 
from  out  of  her  own  loving  and  cherishing 
bosom.  To  Thee,  Italy,  sing  I  my  AscrsBan 
or  Hesiodic  song.  The  Works  and  Days — ' 
the  Greek  Georgics  are  his  avowed  prototype 
— rude  prototype  to  magnificence — like  the 
Arab  of  the  Desert  transplanted  to  rear  his 
empire  of  dazzling  and  picturesque  civiliza- 
tion in  the  Pyrenean  Peninsula. 

BuLLER.  Take  breath,  sir.  Virgil  said 
well — 

"  Adde  tot  egregias  urbes  operumque  laborem." 

Seward.  Allow  me  one  other  word.  Virgil 
— in  the  vivid  lines  quoted  with  admiration  by 
Mr.  Alison — lauds  his  beloved  Italy  for  the 
absence  of  wild  beasts  and  serpents — and  he 
magnifies  the  whole  race  of  serpents  by  his 
picture  of  One — the  Serpent  King — ^yet  with 
subjects  all  equal  in  size  to  himself  in  our 
imagination.  The  Serpent  is  in  the  Po- 
etry, but  he  is  not  in  Italy.  Is  this  a  false 
artifice  of  composition — a  vain  omament? 
Oh,  no !  He  describes  the  Satumian  Land — 
the  mother  of  corn  and  of  men — bounteous, 
benign,  golden,  matemal  Italy.  The  nega- 
tion has  the  plenitude  of  life,  which  the  fabu- 
lous absence  of  noxious  reptiles  has  for  the 
sacred  Island  of  lerne. 

BuLLER.  Erin-go- bragh ! 

Seward.  Suddenly  he  sees  another  vision 
— not  of  what  is  absent  but  present;  and 
then  comes  the  line  arraigned  and  con- 
demned— ^foUowed  by  lines  as  great — 
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**  Adde  tot  egregias  urbesi  operumque  laborem, 
Tot  eongesta  manu  pnemptia  oppida  saxU, 
Fluminaque  antiqaoa  subter  labentia  muros." 

The  first  line  grasps  in  one  handful  all  the 
mighty,  fair,  wealthy  Cities  of  Italy — the 
second  all  the  rock-cresting  Forts  of  Italy — 
from  the  Alpine  head  to  the  sea-washed 
foot  of  the  Peninsula.  The  collective  One 
Thought  of  the  Human  Might  and  Glory  of 
Italy — as  it  appears  on  the  coimtenance  of 
the  Land — or  visible  in  its  utmost  concen- 
tration in  the  girdled  Towns  and  Cities  of 
Men. 

BuLLER.  "  Adde"  then  is  right,  Seward. 
On  that  North  and  you  are  at  one. 

North.  Yes,  it  is  right,  and  any  other 
word  would  be  wrong.  Adde!  Note  the 
sharpness,  Buller,  of  the  significance — ^the 
vivacity  of  the  short  open  sound.  Fling  it 
out — ^ring  it  out — sing  it  out.  Look  at 
the  very  repetition  of  the  powerful  "tot" 
— "  tot  egregias" — "  tot  cqngesta" — witness- 
ing by  one  of  the  first  and  commonest  rules 
in  the  grammar  of  rhetoric — whether  Virgil 
speaks  in  prose  or  in  fire. 

Buller.  In  fire. 

North.  Mr.  Alison  then  goes  on  to  say, 
"  that  the  effect  of  the  followmg  nervous  and 
beautiful  lines,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  same 
Book,  is  nearly  destroyed  by  a  similar  defect 
After  these  lines, 

*'  Hanc  olim  veteres  vitam  colu^rc  Sabini, 
Hanc  Remus  et  Frater ;  sic  fortis  Etraria  crevit, 
Scilicet  et  remm  facta  est  palcherrima  Roma ;" 

We  little  expect  the  followmg  spiritless  con- 
clusion : — 

"  Septemque  una  sibi  muro  circumdedit  arces*" 

Seward.  Oh !  why  does  Mr.  Alison  call  that 
line  spiritless  7 

North.  He  gives  no  reason — assured  by 
his  own  dissatisfaction,  that  he  baa  but  to 
quote  it,  and  leave  it  in  its  own  naked  im- 
potence. 

Seward,  I  hope  you  do  not  think  it  spirit- 
less, sir. 

North.  I  think  it  contains  the  concen- 
trated essence  of  spirit  and  of  power.  Let 
any  one  think  of  Rome,  piled  up  in  great- 
ness, and  grandeur,  and  glory — ^and  a  Wall 
round  about — and  in  a  moment  his  imagina- 
tion is  filled.  What  sort  of  a  Wall?  A 
garden  wall  to  keep  out  orchard  thievea— or 
a  modern  wall  of  a  French  or  Italian  town 
to  keep  out  wine  and  meat,  that  they  may 
come  m  at  the  gate  and  pay  tdl ;  I  trow 
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not  But  a  Wall  against  the  World  anned 
nd  assailing !  Remember  that  Virgil  saw 
Borne — and  that  his  hearers  did — and  that 
in  his  eyes  and  theirs  she  was  Empress  of  the 
inhabited  Earth.  She  held  and  called  her- 
self anch — it  was  written  in  her  face  and  on 
her  forehead.  The  visible,  tangible  splendor 
and  magnificence  meant  this,  or  they  meant 
nothing.  The  stone  and  lime  said  this — and 
Yirgil's  line  says  it,  sedately  and  in  plain, 
Bunple  phrase,  which  yet  is  a  Climax. 

DEWARD.  As  the  dreaded  Semiramis  was 
flesh  and  blood — corporeal — ^made  of  the 
four  elements — ^yet  her  soul  iand  her  empiry 
spoke  out  of  her — so  spake  they  from  the 
Face  of  Rome. 

North.  Ay,  Seward — put  these  two  things 
together — the  Aspect  that  speaks  Domina- 
tion of  the  World,  and  the  Wall  that  girds 
lier  with  strength  impregnable — and  what 
more  could  you  possioly  demand  from  her 
Great  Poet? 

Bbward.  Arx  is  a  Citadel — we  may  say 
an  Acropolis.  Athens  had  one  Arx — so  had 
Corinth.  One  Arx  is  enough  to  one  Queenly 
City.  But  thia  Queen,  within  her  one  Wall, 
has  enclosed  Seven  Arces — as  if  she  were 
Seven  Queens. 

North.  Well  said,  Seward.  The  Seven 
HQls  appeared — mid  to  this  day  do — to  char- 
acterize the  Supremacy  of  Rome.  The  Sev- 
en-Hilled City!  You  seem  to  have  said 
everything — the  Seven  Hills  are  as  a  seven- 
pillared  Throne — and  all  that  is  in  one  line — 
given  by  Virgil.  Delete  it — ^no,  not  for  a 
thousand  gold  crowns. 

BuLLER.  Not  for  the  Pigot  Diamond — not 
for  the  Sea  of  Light. 

North.  Imagine  Bomulus  tracing  the  cir- 
cuit on  which  the  walls  were  to  nse  of  his 
little  Rome — the  walls  ominously  lustrated 
with  a  brother's  blood.  War  after  war  hum- 
bles neighboring  town  after  town,  till  the 
seas  that  bathe,  and  the  mountains  that 
guard  Italy,  enclose  the  confederated  Re- 
public. It  is  a  step — a  beginning.  East 
and  West,  North  and  South,  flies  the  Eagle, 
dipping  its  beak  in  the  blood  of  battle-fields. 
Where  it  swoops,  there  fanning  away  the 
pride,  and  fame,  and  freedom  of  nations, 
with  the  wafture  of  its  wings.  Kingdoms 
and  Empires  that  were,  are  no  more  than 
Provinces  ;  till  the  haughty  Roman,  stretch- 
ing out  the  fact  to  the  hmits  of  his  ambitious 
desures,  can  with  some  plausibility  deceive 
himself,  and  call  the  edges  of  the  Earth  the 
boundaries  of  his  unmeasured  Dominion. 

Skward.  "0  Italy!  Italy!  would  Thou 
wert  stronger  or  less  beautiful !" — was  the 


mournful  apostrophe  of  an  Italian  Poet,  who 
saw,  in  the  latter  ages,  his  refined  but  ener- 
vated countrymen  trampled  under  the  foot 
of  a  more  martial  people  from  far  beyond 
the  Alps. 

North.  Good  Manners  giving  a  vital  en- 
ergy and  efficacy  to  good  Laws — ^in  these 
few  words,  gentlemen,  m^  be  comprised  the 
needful  constituents  of  National  Happiness 
and  Prosperity — the  foremost  conditions. 

Talboys.  Ay — ay — sir.  For  good  Laws 
without  good  Manners  are  an  empty  breath — 
whilst  good  Manners  ask  the  protecting  and 
preserving  succor  of  good  Laws.  But  the 
good  Manners  are  of  the  first  necessity,  for 
they  naturally  produce  the  good  Laws. 

North.  What  does  history  show,  Tal- 
boys, but  nations  risen  up  to  flouiish  in 
wealth,  power,  and  greatness,  that  with  cor- 
rupted and  luxurious  manners  have  agam 
sunk  from  their  pre-eminence ;  whilst  another 
purer  and  simpler  people  has  in  turn  grown 
mighty,  and  taken  theu:  room  in  the  world's 
eye — some  hardy,  simple,  frugal  race,  per- 
haps, whom  the  seeming  disfavor  of  nature 
constrains  to  assiduous  labor,  and  who  main- 
tain in  the  lap  of  their  mountains  their  inde- 
pendence and  their  pure  and  happy  homes. 

Talboys.  The  Luxury  —  the  invading 
Goth  and  Hun — the  dismembering — and 
new  States  uprisen  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
World's  fallen  Empire.  There  is  one  line  in 
Collins*  Ode  to  Freedom — ^Mr.  North — 
which  I  doubt  if  I  understand. 

North.  Which? 

Talboys. 

"  No,  Freedom,  no — I  will  not  tell 
How  Rome  before  thy  weeping  face 
Pushed  by  a  wild  and  artless  race 
From  off  its  wide,  ambitious  base, 
With  heaviest  sound  a  giant-staluo  fell — 
What  time  the  northern  Sons  of  Spoil  awoke, 
And  all  the  blended  work  of  strength  and  grace. 
With  many  a  rude  repeated  stroke, 
And  many  a  barbarous  yell,  to  thousand  fragments 
broke."' 

North.  Which? 

Talboys.  "  How  Rome  before  thy  weeping 
jUiCe* 

North.  Freedom  wept  at  Rome's  over- 
throw— though  she  had  long  been  Freedom's 
enemy — and  though  her  destroyers  were 
Freedom's  children — and  "  Spoil's  Sons" — 
for  how  could  Freedom  look  unmoved  at  the 
wreck  "  of  all  that  blended  work  of  strength 
and  grace" — though  raised  by  slaves  at  the 
beck  of  Tyrants  ?    It  was  not  always  so. 

BuLLKB.  Let  me,  ApoUo-Uke,  my  dear  air^ 
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joq/reu,  and  admooisli  you  to  retom 
to  Ike  pom;  from  which,  in  discumye  gyra- 
tiiDa».you  and  Seward  have  been--^ —  . 

NoETH.  Like  an  Eagle  giving  an  Eaglet 
lessons  how  to  fly ''-' 

BuLLBR.  You  promised  solemnly,  su*,  not 
to  mention  Eagles  this  evening. 

^ORTH.  I  did  not,  sir. 

BuLLER.  But,  then,  Seward  is  no  Eaff^et — 
he  is,  and  long  has  been,  a  full-fledged  bird, 
and  can  fly  as  well's  yourself,  sir. 

North.  There  you're  right.  But  then, 
making  a  discursive  gyration  round  a  point 
m  not  leaving  it — and  there  you're  wrong. 
Silly  folk — not  you,  Buller,  for  you  are  a 
strong-minded,  strong>bodied  man  —  say 
*'  keep  to  the  point" — ^knowing  that  if  you 
quit  it  one  inch,  you  will  from  their  range  of 
vision  disappear — and  then  they  comfort 
themselves  by  charging  you  with  having 
melted  among  the  clouds. 

Buller.  I  was  afraid,  my  dear  sir,  that 
having^  got  your  Eaglet  on  your  back— or 
your  E^let  having  got  old  Aquila  on  his — 
you  would  sail  away  with  him — or  he  with 
you — "  to  prey  in  distant  isles." 

North.  You  promised,  solemnly,  su*,  not 
to  mention  Eagles  this  evening. 

Buller.  I  did  not,  sir.  But  don't  let  us 
quarrel. 

Seward.  What  does  Virgil  mean,  sir,  by 
"Rerum,"  in  the  line  which  Mr.  Alison 
thinks  should  have  concluded  the  strain — 

^  Scilicet  et  rerum  facta  est  pulcherrima  Roma." 

North.  "Rerum" — what  does  he  mean 
by  "Rerum?"  Let  me  perpend.  Why, 
Seward,  the  legitimate  meaning  of  Res,  here, 
IS  a  State — a  Commonwealth.  "  The  fairest 
of  Powers — then — of  Polities — of  States." 

Seward.  Is  that  all  the  word  means  here  ? 

North.  Why,  methinks  we  must  explain. 
Observe,  then,  Seward,  that  Rome  is  the 
Town,  as  England  the  Island.  Thus  "  Eng- 
land has  become  the  fairest  among  the  King- 
doms of  the  Earth."  This  is  equivalent, 
good  English  ;  and  the  only  satisfactory  and 
teral  translation  of  the  Latin  verse.  But 
here,  the  Physical  and  the  Political  are  iden- 
tified— that  is,  England.  England  is  the 
name  at  once  of  the  Island — of  so  much 
earth  lunited  out  on  the  surface  of  the  ter- 
raqueous globe — and  of  what  besides  ?  Of 
the  Inhabitants  ?  Yes  ?  but  of  the  inhab- 
itants (as  the  King  never  dies)  perpetuated 
from  generation  to  generation.  Moreover, 
of  this  immortal  inhabitation,  further  made 
one  by  blood  and  speech,  laws,  mannen,  and 


everything  that  makes  a  people.  In  short, 
England,  properly  the  name  of  the  land,  ia 
intended  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  the  name 
of  the  Nation. 

**  England,  with  all  thy  fiiiilts,  I  love  Thee  still.'' 

There  Cowper  speaks  to  both  at  once — ^the 
faults  «re  of  the  men  only — moral — for  he 
does  not  mean  fogs,  and  March  east  winds, 
and  fever  and  affues.  I  love  thee — is  to  the 
green  fields  and  the  white  cliff's,  as  well  as 
to  all  that  still  survives  of  the  English  heart 
and  thought  and  character.  And  this  ab- 
sorption, sir,  and  compenetration  of  the  two 
ideas — land  into  people,  people  into  land — 
the  exposition  of  which  might,  in  good  hands, 
be  made  beautiful — is  a  fruitful  germ  of  Pat- 
riotism— an  infinite  blending  of  the  spiritual 
and  the  corporeal.  To  Virgil,  Rome  the 
city  was  also  Rome  the  Romans ;  and,  there- 
fore, sir,  those  Houses  and  Palaces,  and  that 
Wall,  were  to  him,  as  those  green  fields,  and 
hills,  and  streams,  and  towns,  and  those  cliffs 
are  to  Us.  The  girdled-in  compendium  of 
the  Heaven's  Favor,  and  the  Earth's  Glory 
and  Power.  • 

**  Scilicet  et  Rerum  facta  est  palcherrima  Roma, 
Septemque  una  sibi  muro  circumdedit  arces." 

Do  you  all  comprehend  and  adopt  my  expla- 
nation, gentlemen  ? 

Talboys.  I  do. 

Buller.  I do. 

Seward.  I  ask  myself  whether  Virgil's 
"  Rerum  Pulcherrima"  may  not  mean  "  fair- 
est of  Things" — of  Creatures— of  earthly  ex- 
istences ?  To  a  young  English  reader,  prob- 
ably that  is  the  first  mipression.  It  was,  I 
think,  mine.  But  fairest  of  earthly  States 
and  Seats  of  State  is  so  much  more  idiomatic 
and  to  the  purpose,  that  I  conceive  it — indu- 
bitable. 

North.  You  all  remember  what  Horatio 
sayeth  to  the  soldiers  in  Hamlet,  on  the  com- 
ing and  going  of  the  Ghost. 

"  In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome, 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell, 
The  graves  stood  tonantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets ; 
Stars  shone  with  trains  of  fire,  dews  of  blood  fell ; 
Disasters  veiled  the  sun,  and  the  moist  star 
Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands. 
Was  sick  almost  to  Doomsday  with  eclipse." 

What  does  Horatio  mean  by  high  and  palmy 
state  ?  That  Rome  was  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition ? 
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BuLUBB.  Th^t,  t  believe,  sir,  is  the  com- 
mon impreflttoni.    Hitherto  it  has  been  mine. 

North.  Let  it  be  erased  henceforth  and 
forever. 

BuLLSR.  It  is  erased — ^I  erase  it. 

North.  Read  henceforth  and  forever  high 
and  palmy  State.  Write  henceforth  and 
forever  State  with  a  towering  Capital.  Bes  ! 
''Most  high  and  palmy  State"  is  precisely 
andliteraUy  **  Rerum  Pulcherrima,' 
,  Sbward.  At  your  bidding — ^you  cannot 
err. 

North.  I  err  not  unfrequently — but  not 
now,  nor  I  believe  this  evening.  Horatio, 
the  Scholar,  speaks  to  the  two  Danish  Sol- 
diers. They  have  brought  him  to  be  of 
thttr  watch  because  he  is  a  Scholar — and 
they  are  none.  This  relation  of  distinction 
is  indeed  the  ground  and  life  of  the  Scene. 

*•  Therefore  I  have  entreated  him,  along 
With  us  to  watch  the  minutes  of  the  night ; 
That  if  again  this  apparition  come, 
.  He  may  approve  our  eyes,  and  speak  to  it." 

Talbots. 

**  Thou  art  a  Scholar — speak  to  it,  Horatio." 

North.  You  know,  Talboys,  that  Scholars 
were  actual  Conjurors,  in  the  mediaeval  be- 
lief, which  has  tales  enow  about  Scholars  in 
that  capacity.  Horatio  comes,  then,  pos- 
sessed with  an  especial  Power ;  be  knows 
how  to  deal  with  Ghosts — he  could  lay  one, 
if  need  were.  He  is  not  merely  a  man  of 
superior  and  cultivated  intellect,  whom  intel- 
lectual inferiors  engage  to  assist  them  in  an 
emergency  above  their  grasp — but  he  is  the 
tero  man  for  the  work. 

Talboys.  Have  not  the  Commentators 
said  as  much,  sir  ? 

North.  Perhaps  —  probably — who?  If 
they  have  in  plenitude,  I  say  it  again — ^be- 
cause  I  once  did  not  know  it — or  think  of  it 
— and  I  suppose  that  a  great  many  persons 
die  believing  that  the  Two  resort  in  the  way 
of  general  dependence  merely  on  Hoi-atio. 

Talboys.  I  believed,  but  I  shall  not  die 
believing  so. 

North.  Therefore,  the  scholarship  of  Ho- 
ratio, and  the  non-scholarship  of  Bernardo 
and  Marcellus,  strike  into  the  life,  soul,  es- 
sence, ground,  foundation,  fabric,  and  organ- 
ization of  this  First  Ghost  Scene — sustain 
and  build  the  whole  Play. 

Talboys.  Eh? 

North.  Eh  ?  Yes.  But  to  the  point  in 
hand.  The  Ghost  has  come  and  gone ;  and 
the  Scholar  addresses  his  Mates  the  two 
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Non-Scholars.  And  show  me  the  Hvbg 
Scholar  who  could  speak  as  Hpniio  spake. 
Touching;  tiie  matter  that  is  in  all  their  minds 
oppressively,  he  will  transport  their  minds  a 
0^ht  suddenly  off  a  thousand  Tears,  and  a 
thousand  miles  or  leagues — their  untutored 
minds  into  the  Region  of  History.  He  will 
take  them  to  Rome — "a  little  ere** — and, 
therefore,  before  naming  Rome,  he  lifts  and 
he  directs  their  imagination — "  In  the  most 
high  and  palmy  State."  There  had  been  Four 
Great  Empires  of  the  World — and  he  will 
by  these  few  words  evoke  in  their  minds  the 
Image  of  the  last  and  greatest.  And  now 
observe  with  what  decision,  as  well  as  with 
what  majesty,  the  nomination  ensues — of 
Rome. 

Talboys.  I  feel  it,  sir. 

North.  Try,  Talboys,  to  render  "  State" 
by  any  other  word,  and  you  will  be  put  to  it. 
You  may  analogize.  It  is  for  the  Republic 
and  City,  what  Realm  or  Kingdom  is  to  us 
— at  once  place  and  indwelling  Power. 
**  State" — properly  Republic — here  specifi- 
cally and  pointedly  means  Reigning  City. 
The  Ghosts  walked  in  the  City — not  in  the 
Republic. 

Talboys.  I  think  I  have  you,  sir — am  not 
sure. 

North.  You  have  me — ^you  are  sure. 
Now  suppose  that,  instead  of  the  solemn, 
ceremonious,  and  stately  robes  in  which  Ho- 
ratio attires  the  Glorious  Rome,  he  had  said 
simply,  **  in  Rome,"  or  "  at  Rome,"  where 
then  his  -lup^ayw/ia — his  leading  of  their 
spirits?  Where  his  own  scholar- enthusi- 
asm, and  love,  and  joy,  and  wonder  ?  All 
gone?  And  where,  Talboys,  are  they  who, 
by  here  understanding  '*  state"  for  *'  condi- 
tion"— which  every  man  alive  does — 

Talboys.  Every  man  alive  ? 

North.  Yes,  you  did — confess  you  did. 
Where  are  they,  I  ask,  who  thus  oblige  Ho- 
ratio to  introduce  his  nomination  of  Rome 
— thus  nakedly — and  prosaically?  Every 
hackneyer  of  this  phrase — state — as  every 
man  alive  hackneys  it — is  a  nine- fold  Mur- 
derer. He  murders  the  Phrase  ;  he  murders 
the  Speech ;  he  murders  Horatio ;  he  mur- 
ders the  Ghost ;  he  murders  the  Scene ;  he 
murders  the  Play;  he  murders  Rome;  he 
murders  Shakspeare — and  he  murders  Me. 

Talboys.  I  am  innocent. 

North.  Why,  suppose  Horatio  to  mean — 
"in  the  most  glorious  and  victorious  ccndi- 
tian  of  Rome,  on  the  Eve  of  Csesar's  death, 
the  graves  stood  tenantless" — You  ask — 
Where  ?  See  where  you  have  got.  A  sto- 
ry told  with  two  terminations  of  Time,  and 
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none  of  Place !  Is  that  the  way  that  Shak- 
speare,  the  intelligent  and  intelligible,  recites 
a  fact?  No!  But  my  explanation  shows 
the  Congruity  or  Parallelism.  "  In  the  most 
high  and  palmy  State," — that  is,  City  of 
Kome — ceremonious  determination  of  Place 
— "  a  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell," — 
(Ceremonious  determination  of  Time. 

Talboys.  But  is  not  the  use  of  Sfcate,  sir, 
for  City,  bold  and  singular  ? 

North.  It  is.  For  Verse  has  her  own 
Speech — though  Wordsworth  denies  it  in  his 
Preface — and  proves  it  by  his  Poetry,  like 
bis  brethren  Shakspeare  and  Milton.  The 
language  of  Verse  is  rapid — abrept  and  ab- 
rupt. Horatio  wants  the  notion  of  Republic ; 
because  properly  the  Republic  is  high  and 
palmy,  and  not  the  wood,  stone,  and  marble. 
So  he  manages  an  expeditious  word  that 
shall  include  both,  and  strike  you  at  once. 
The  word  of  a  Poet  strikes  like  a  flash  of 
lightning — it  penetrates — it  docs  not  stay  to 
be  scanned — "probed,  vexed,  and  criticis- 
ed,"— it  illuminates  and  is  gone.  But  you 
must  have  eyes — and  suffer  nobody  to  shut 
them.  I  ask,  then — Can  any  lawful,  well- 
behaved  Citizen,  having  weighed  all  this,  and 
reviewed  all  these  things,  again  violate  the 
Poesy  of  the  Avonian  Swan,  and  his  own 
muse-enlightened  intelligence,  by  lending 
hand  or  tongue  to  the  convicted  and  con- 
demned Vri^OARISM  ? 

Talboys.  Now,  then,  and  not  till  now,  we 
Three  know  the  full  power  of  the  lines — 

**  Scilicet  et  Rerum  facta  eat  pulcberrima  Roma, 
Scptemque  una  eibi  marc  circumdedit  arces." 

North.  Another  word  anent  Virgil.  Mr. 
Alison  says — "  There  is  a  still  more  surpris- 
ing instance  of  this  fault  in  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  passages  of  the  whole  Poem, 
in  the  description  of  the  disease  among  the 
cattle,  which  concludes  the  Third  Georgic. 
The  passage  is  as  follows  y — 

**  Ecce  autem  duro  fumans  sub  vomere  Taurus 
Concidit,  ct  mixtnm  spumis  vomit  ore  crnorem 
Extremosque  ciet  gemitus  ;  it  tristis  arator, 
Mcerentem  abjungens  fraterua  morte  juvencum, 
Atque  operc  in  medio  deiixa  relinquit  aratra." 

The  unhappy  image  in  the  second  line  is  less 
calculated  to  excite  compassion  than  disjzust, 
aad  is  singularly  ill-suited  to  the  tone  of  ten- 
derness and  dehcacy  which  the  Poet  has  ev- 
erywhere else  so  successfully  maintained,  in 
describing  the  progress  of  the  loathsome  dis- 


ease."   The  line  here  objected  to  is  the  life 
of  the  description — and  instead  of  offence,  it^ 
is  the  clenching  of  the  pathos.     First  of  alU 
it  is    that   which    the  poets   always    will 
have  and  the   critics  wont — the    Necessi- 
tated— the    Thing     itself — the    Matter    in. 
hand.     It  shapes  —  features  —  characterizes 
that  particular  Murrain.     Leave  it  out — '  the 
one  Ox  drops  dead  in  the  furrow,  and  the 
Ploughman  detaches  the  other.'     It's  a  great 
pity,  and  very  surprising — but  that  is  no 
FLAGUE.     Suddenly  he  falls,  and  blood  and 
foam  gush  mixed  wiih  his  expiring  breath. 
That  is  a  plague.     It  has  terror — affright — 
sensible  horror — life  vitiated,  poisoned  in  its 
fountains.     Vomit — a  settled  word,  and  one 
of-  the  foremost,  of  the  reversed,  unnatural 
vital  function.     Besides,  it  is  the  true  and 
proper  word.     Besides,  it  is  vivid  and  pic- 
turesque, being   the   word  of  the  Mouth. 
Effundit  (which  they  would    prefer — I  do 
not  mestn  it  would  stand  in  the  verse)  b  gen- 
eral— might  be  from  the  ears.     Vomit  in  it- 
self says  mouth.     The  poor  mouth  !  whose 
function  is  to  breathe,  and  to  eat  grass,  and 
to  caress — the  visible  organ  of  life — of  vivi- 
fication — and  now  of  mortification.     Taken 
from  the  dominion  of  the  holy  powers,  and 
given  up  to  the  dark  and  nameless  destroyer. 
"  Vomit  ore  Cruorem  f*    The  verse  moans 
and  groans  for  him — it  may  have  in  it  a 
death  rattle.     How  much  more  helpless  and 
hopeless  the  real  picture  makes  Arator's  dis- 
tress !     Now,  "  it  tristis'*^  comes  with  effect. 

Skward.  Yes,  Virgil,  as  in  duty  bound  to 
do,  faced  the  Cattle  Plague  in  all  its  hor- 
rors. Had  he  not,  he  would  have  been  false 
to  Pales,  the  Goddess  of  Shepherds — to 
Apollo,  who  fed  the  herds  of  Admetus.  So 
did  his  Master,  Lucretius — whom  he  emula- 
ted— equalled,  but  not  surpassed,  in  execu- 
tion of  the  dismal  but  inevitable  work.  The 
whole  land  groaned  under  the  yisitation — 
nor  was  it  confined  to  Cattle — it  seemed  as 
if  the  brute  creation  were  about  to  perish. 
But  his  tender  heart,  near  the  close,  singled 
out  from  the  thousands,  one  yoke  of  Steers — 
in  two  lines  and  a  half  told  the  death  of  one 
— in  two  lines  and  a  half  told  the  sadness  of 
its  owner — and  in  as  many  lines  more  told, 
too,  of  the  survivor  sinking,  because  his 
brother  "  was  not" — and  in  as  many  more  a 
lament  for  the  cruel  sufferings  of  the  harm- 
less creature — lines  which,  Spaliger  says,  he 
would  rather  have  written  than  have  been 
honored  by  the  Lydian  or  the  Persian  king. 

BuLLEB.  Perhaps  you  have  said  enough, 
Seward.  It  might  have  been  better,  per- 
haps^ to  have  recited  the  whole  passage. 
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I*   Here  is  a  sentence  or  two  about 

UL  Then  you  are  ofif.  Oh !  Sir — 
for  an  hour  imitate  that  Moon  and 
ars  ?  How  silently  they  shine !  But 
re  you  for  the  heavenly  luminaries  ? 
majestic  beauty  of  the  nocturnal 
vain  man  will  not  hold  his  peace. 
BD.    Is.that  the  murmur  of  the  far- 

a.    It  is — the  tide,  may  be,  is  on  its 
•is  at  "  Connal's  raging  Ferry" — from 
ive — ^yet  this  is  not  its  hour — 'tis  but 
terious  voice  of  Night. 
at.   Hush ! 

a.  By  moonlight  and  starlight,  and 
roice  of  Night,  I  read  these  words 
'.  Alison — "  In  the  speech  of  Aga- 
1  to  Idomeneus,  in  the  Fourth  Book  of 
1,  a  circumstance  is  introduced  alto- 
nconsistent  both  with  the  dignity  of 
:kf  and  the  Majesty  of  Epic  Poetry  : 

3  Idomeneus !  what  thanks  we  owe 
Drth  like  thiuc,  what  praise  shall  we  be- 
stow! 

lee  the  foremost  honors  are  decreed, 
in  the  fight,  and  every  graceful  deed. 
lis,  in  banquets,  when  the  generous  bowls 
re  our  blood,  and  raise  the  warriors' 
souls, 

;h  all  the  rest  with  stated  rules  be  bound, 
xed,  unmeasured,  are  thy  goblets  crown- 
ed.'" 

RD.    That  is  Pope.     Do  you  remem- 
oer  himself,  sir  ? 
B.    I  do. 

rroXifJtw  7)6^  dXXoiw  i*i  w^, 
*6\  OTS  nrip  rs  ^epoj(fiov  a$io^a  oivov 
ol  apKfroi  ivi  xprirrj^tfi  xipcovrai. 
p  r*  aXXoi  ys  xaprj  ofxdwvrs^  'Aj^oioi 
rivwefiv,  tfov  5i  irXsrov  Siiras  a/g< 
Kf-rsp  Sfjw/,  ^riegiv,  ots  duf*of  dvwyoi, 
'ffu  flroXsfXov^,  oTo^  leapog  eiJx^o  fi/vai. 

eve  youVill  find  that  in  general  men 
ttore  truly,  that  is,  justly,  deservedly, 
ey  condemn.  They  praise  from  an 
of  love — that  is,  from  a  capacity, 
protects  love  more  than  hate.  Their 
nation  is  often  mere  incapacity — want 
it.  Mr.  Alison  had  elegance  of  ap- 
ion — truth  of  taste — a  fine  sense  of 
utiful — a  sense  of  the  sublime.  His 
s  for  praise  are  always  well — often 
hosen,  from  an  attraction  felt  in  his 
dal  and  noble  breast.  The  true  chord 
XVIIL   NO.IL 


struck  then.  But  he  was  somewhat  too 
dainty-schooled — school-nursed  and  school- 
bom.  A  Judge  and  critic  of  Poetry  should 
have  been  caught  wild,  and  tamed ;  he 
should  carry  about  him  to  the  last  some 
relish  of  the  wood  and  the  wilderness,  as  if 
he  were  ever  in  some  danger  of  breaking 
away,  and  relapsing  to  them.  He  should 
know  Poetry  as  a  great  power  of  the  Uni- 
verse— a  sun — of  which  the  Song — whoso- 
ever—only catches  and  fixes  a  few  rays. 
How  different  in  thought  was  Epos  to  him 
and  to  Homer !  Homer  paints  Manners — ar- 
chaic, simple  manners.  Everybody  feels — 
everybody  says  this — Mr.  Alison  must  have 
known  it — and  could  have  said  it  as  well  as 
the  best — 

Seward.  But  the  best  often  forget  it. 
They  seem  to  hold  to  this  knowledge  better 
now,  Mr.  North ;  and  they  do  not  make 
Homer  answerable  as  a  Poet,  for  the  facts  of 
which  he  is  the  historian — Why  not  rather 
accept  than  criticise  ? 

North.  I  am  sorry,  Seward,  for  the 
Achsean  Chiefs  who  had  to  drink  oai<rpov — 
that  is  all.  I  had  hoped  that  they  had 
helped  themselves. 

Seward.  Perhaps,  sir,  the  Stint  was  a 
custom  of  only  the  oivov  ^jpoucfiov — ^a  ceremo- 
nious Bowl — and  if  so,  undoubtedly  with 
religious  institution.  The  Feast  is  not  hon- 
orary— only  the  Bowl :  for  anything  that  ap- 
pears, Agamemnon,  feasting  his  Princes, 
might  say,  **  Now,  for  the  Bowl  of  Honor'' — 
and  Idomeneus  alone  drinks.  Or  let  the 
whole  Feast  be  honorific,  and  the  Bowl  the 
sealing,  and  crowning,  and  characterizing 
solemnity.  Now  the  distinction  of  the  Stint, 
and  the  Full  Bowl,  selected  for  a  signal  of 
different  honoring,  has  to  me  no  longer  any- 
thing irksome.  It  is  no  longer  a  grudged 
and  scanted  cheer — but  lawful  Assignment 
of  Place. 

Talboys.  Tlie  moment  you  take  it  for 
Ceremonial,  sir,  you  don't  know  what  pro- 
found meaning  may,  or  may  not  be  in  it. 
The  phrase  is  very  remarkable. 

North.  When  the  "  Best  of  the  Argives" 
mix  in  the  Bowl  "  the  honorific  dark-glowing 
wine,'*  or  the  dark- glowing  wine  of  honor — 
when,  OTS — quite  a  specific  and  peculiar  oc- 
casion, and  confined  to  the  wine — you  would 
almost  think  that  the  Chiefs  themselves  are  the 
wine-mixers,  and  not  the  usual  ministrants — 
which  would  perhaps  express  the  descent 
of  an  antique  use  from  a  time  and  manners 
of  still  greater  simplicity  than  those  which 
Homer  describes.  Or  take  it  merely,  that  in 
great  solemnities,  high  persons  do  the  func. 
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tions  proper  to  Servants.  This  we  do  know, 
that  usually  a  servant,  the  Tof^ieu^,  or  the 
•ivoxoof»  does  mix  the  Bowl.  By  the  way, 
'  alboys,  I  think .  you  will  not  be  a  little 
amused  with  old  Chapman's  translation  of 
passage. 

Talboys.    a  fiery  old  chap  was  George. 

North.   It  runs  thus — 

"  O  Idomen,  I  ever  loved  thyself  past  all  the 

Greeks, 
In  war,  or  any  work  of  peace,  at  table,  every- 
where ; 
For  when  the  best  of  Greeks,  besides,  mix 

ever  at  our  cheer 
My  good  old  ardent  wine  with  small,  and  our 

inferior  mates 
Drink  ever  that  mixt  wine  measured  too,  thou 

drink'st  without  those  rates 
Our  old  wine  neat ;  and  ever  more  thy  bowl 

stands  like  to  mine ; 
To  drink  still  when  and  what  thou  wilt ;  then 

rouse  that  heart  of  thine  ; 
And  whatsoever  heretofore  thou  hast  assumed 

to  be, 
This  day  be  greater." 

Talboys.  Well  done,  old  Buck  !  This  fer- 
vor and  particularity  are  admirable.  But, 
methinks,  if  I  caught  the  words  rightly,  that 
George  mistakes  the  meaning  of  ^spou0'iov — 
honorary  ;  he  has  y^pwv  yepovTo^,  an  old  man, 
singing  in  his  ears  ;  but  old  for  wine  would 
be  quite  a  different  word. 

North.  And  he  makes  Agamemnon  com- 
mend Idomcneus  for  drinking  generously  and 
hbnestly,  whilst  the  others  are  afraid  of  their 
cups — as  Claudius,  King  of  Denmark,  might 
praise  one  of  his  strong-headed  courtiers, 
and  laugh  at  Polonius.  Agamemnon  does 
not  say  that  Idomeneus'  goblet  was  noi  mixed 
— was  neat — rather  we  use  to  think  that 
wine  was  always  mixed — but  whether  "  with 
small,''  as  old  Chapman  says,  or  with  water, 
I  don't  know — but  I  fancied  water !  But 
perhaps,  Seward,  the  investigation  of  a  Gre- 
cian Feast  in  heroic  time,  and  in  Attic,  be- 
comes an  exigency.  Chapman  is  at  least  de- 
termined— and  wisely — to  show  that  he  is 
not  afraid  of  the  matter — that  he  saw  nothing 
in  it  "  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  dig- 
nity of  the  speech  and  the  majesty  of  Epic 
Poetty." 

Seward.  Dignity  !  Majesty  !  They  stand, 
sir,  in  the  whole  together — in  the  Manners 
taken  collectively  by  themselves  throughout 
the  entire  Iliad — and  then  taken  as  a  part  of 
the  total  delineation.  Apply  our  modern 
notions  of  dignity  and  majesty  to  the  Homeric 
Poetry,  and  we  shall  get  a  shock  in  every 
other  page. 


North.  The  Homeric,  heroic  manners! 
Heyne  has  a  Treatise  or  Excursus — as  you 
know— on  the  auvapxsio — ^I  think  he  calls  it — 
of  the  Homeric  Heroes— their  waiting  on 
themselves,  or  their  self-sufficiency — ^where  I 
think  that  he  collects  the  picture. 

Seward.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  do  not 
know  it. 

North.  No  matter.  You  see  how  this 
connects  with  the  scheme  of  the  Poem — in 
which,  prevalent  or  conspicuous  by  the  am- 
plitude of  the  space  which  it  occupies,  is  the 
mdividual  prowess  of  heroes  in  field — con- 
spicuous, too,  by  its  moment  in  action.  This 
is  another  and  loftier  mode  of  the  aurapxsia. 
The  human  bosom  is  a  seat  or  fountain  of 
power.  Power  goes  forth,  emanates  in  all 
directions,  high  and  low,  right  and  left. 
The  Man  is  a  terrestrial  God.  He  takes 
counsel  with  his  own  heart,  and  he  acts. 
**  He  conversed  with  his  own  magnanimous 
spirit"— or  as  Milton  says  of  Abdiel  meeUng 
Satan — "  And  thus  his  own  undaunted  heart 
explored." 

Seward.  Yes,  Mr.  North,th6  man  is  as  a 
terrestrial  God ;  but — with  continual  recog-, 
nition  by  the  Poet  and  his  heroes — as  under 
the  celestial  Gods.  And  I  apprehend,  sir, 
that  this  two-fold  way  of  representing  man, 
in  himself  and  towards  them,  is  that  which 
first  separates  the  Homeric  from  and  above 
all  other  Poetry,  is  its  proper  element  of 
grandeur,  in  which'  we  never  bathe  without 
coming  out  aggrandized. 

North.     Seward,  you  instruct  me  by 

Seward.     Oh,  ^o,   sir!      You    instruct 


me- 


North.  We  instruct  each  other.  For 
this  the  heroes  are  all  Demigods — that  is, 
the  son  of  a  God,  or  Goddess,  or  the  Descend- 
ant at  a  few  Generations.  Sarpedon  is  the 
son  of  Jupiter,  and  his  death  by  Patroclus  is 
perhaps  the  passage  of  the  whole  Uiad  that 
most  specially  and  energetically,  and  most 
profoundly  and  patheticallv,  makes  the  Gods 
intimate  to  the  life  and  bemg  of  men — pre- 
sents the  conduct  of  divinity  and  humanity 
with  condescension  there,  and  for  elevation 
here.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  not  more 
pomp  of  glorification  about  Achilles,  for 
whom  Jupiter  comes  from  Olympus  to  Ida, 
and  Vulcan  forges  arms — whose  Mother- 
Goddess  is  Messenger  to  and  from  Jupiter, 
and  into  whose  lips,  when  he  is  faint  with 
toil  and  want  of  nourishment — abstaining  in 
his  passion  of  sorrow  and  vengeance — -Mi- 
nerva, descending,  instils  Nectar.  But  I 
doubt  if  there  be  anything  so  touching — im- 
der  ihis  relaiUm — and  bo  intimately  aggran- 
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diang  as  that  other  whole  place — ^the  hesi- 
tatioii  of  Jupiter  whether  he  shall  violate 
Fate,  m  order  to  save  his  own  flesh  and 
blood  from  its  decreed  stroke — the  consola- 
toxy  device  of  Juno  (in  remonstrating  and 
dissuading)  that  he  shall  send  Apollo  to  call 
Death  and  Sleep — a  God-messenger  to  God- 
ministers — to  bear  the  dead  body  from  the 
battle-field  to  his  own  land  and  kin  for  due 
obsequies.  And,  lastly,  those  drops  o/blopd 
which  fall  from  the  sky  to  the  earth,  as  if 
the  heart-tears  of  the  Sire  of  all  the  worlds 
and  their  inhabitants. 

BuLLEa.  You  are  always  great,  sir,  on 
Homer.  But,  pray,  have  you  any  intention 
of  returning  to  the  ourapxeia  ? 

North.  Ha !  Buller — do  you  speak  ?  I 
have  not  wandered  from  it.  But  since  you 
seem  to  think  I  have,  think  of  Patroclus 
lighting  a  fire  under  a  tripod  with  his  own 
hands,  to  boil  meat  for  Achilles'  guests— of 
Achilles  himself  helping  to  lay  the  ransomed 
body  of  Hector  on  the  car  that  was  to  take 
it  away.  This  last  is  honorific  and  pathetic. 
Ministrations  of  all  degrees  for  themselves. 
In  their  own  affairs,  characterize  them  all. 
From  the  least  of  these  to  Achilles  fighting 
the  River-God— which  is  an  excess — all 
liolds  together — ^is  of  one  meaning — and 
here,  as  everywhere,  the  least,  and  the  fa- 
miliar, and  most  homely,  attests,  vouches, 
makes  evident,  probable,  and  facile  to  cre- 
dence, the  highest,  most  uncouth,  remote, 
and  difi&cult  otherwise  of  acceptation.  Pitch- 
ing the  speculation  lower,  plenitude  of  the 
most  robust,  ardent,  vigorous  life  overflows 
the  Iliad — up  from  the  animal  to  the  divine 
— ^from  the  beautiful  tall  poplar  by  the  river- 
side, which  the  wheelwright  or  wainwright 
fells.  Eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  thrusting 
through  with  spears,  and  hacking  the  live 
flesh  off  the  bone — all  go  together  and  help 
one  another — and  make  the  "  Majesty  and 
Dignity"^ — or  what  not — of  the  Homeric 
Epos.  But  I  see,  Buller,  that  you  are  time- 
ing  me — and  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  that 
I  have  exceeded  the  assigned  limit.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  ask  all  your  pardons. 

Buller.  Timeing  you — my  dear  sir !  Look 
— 'tis  only  my  snuff-box — your  own  gift — 
with  your  own  haunted  Head  on  the  lid— in- 
spired work  of  Laurence  Macdonald. 

North.  Give  it  me — why  there — ^there — 
by  your  own  unhappy  awkwardness — it  has 
gone — gone — to  the  bottom  of  the  deepest 
part  of  the  Loch ! 

Buller.    I  don't  care.     It  was  my  chro- 
nometer !    The  Box  is  safe. 
North.    And    so  is    the    Chronometer. 


Here  it  is — I  was  laughing  at  you — ^in  my 
sleeve. 

Buller.  Another  Herman  Boaz ! — Bless 
my  eyes,  there  is  Kilchum !  It  must  be — 
there  is  no  other  such  huge  Castle,  surely, 
at  the  head  of  the  Loch — and  no  other  such 
mountains — 

North.  You  promised  solemnly,  sir,  not 
to  say  a  single  word  about  Loch  Awe  or  its 
appurtenance,  this  Evening — so  did  every 
mother's  son  of  us  at  your  order — and  'twas 
well — for  we  have  seen  them  and  felt  them 
all — at  times  not  the  less  profoundly — as  the 
visionary  pomp  keeps  all  the  while  gliding 
slowly  by — perpetual  accompaniment  of  our 
discourse,  not  uninspired,  perhaps,  by  the 
beauty  or  the  grandeur,  as  our  imagination 
was  among  the  ideal  creations  of  genius-^— 
with  the  far-off  in  place  and  in  time — with 
generations  and  empires. 

**  When  dark  oblivion  swallows  cities  up, 
And  mighty  States,  characterless,  are  grated 
To  dusty  nothing." 

Seward.  In  the  declining  light  I  wonder 
your  eyes  can  see  to  read  pnnt. 

North.  My  eyes  are  at  a  loss  with  Small 
Pica- — but  veritable  Pica  I  can  master,  yet, 
after  sunset.  Indeed,  I  am  sharpest-sighted 
by  twilight,  like  a  cat  or  an  owl. 

Buller.  Have  you  any  more  annotations 
on  Alison  ? 

North.  Many.  The  flaws  are  few.  I 
verily  believe  these  are  all.  To  elucidate  his 
Truths — in  Taste  and  in  Morals — would  re- 
quire from  us  Four  a  far  longer  Dialogue. 
Alison's  Essays  should  be  reprinted  in  one 
Pocket  Volume — Wisdom  and  Goodness  are 
in  that  family  hereditary — the  editing  would 
be  a  Work  of  Love — and  in  Bohn's  Standard 
Library  they  would  confer  benefit  on  thou- 
sands who  now  know  but  then-  name. 

Seward.  My  dear  sir,  last  time  we  voy- 
aged the  Loch,  you  said  a  few  words — per- 
haps you  may  remember  it — about  those 
philosophers — Alison — the  "  Man  of  Taste," 
Thomas  Campbell  loved  to  call  him — assur- 
edly is  not  of  the  number — who  have  insisted 
on  the  natural  Beauty  of  Virtue,  and  natural 
Deformity  of  Vice,  and  have  appeared  to  place 
our  capacity  of  distinguishing  Right  from 
Wrong  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  on  the  sense  of 
this  Beauty  and  of  this  Deformity — 

North.  I  remember  saying,  my  dear  Se- 
ward, that  they  have  drawn  their  views  too 
much  from  the  consideration  of  the  state  of 
these  feelings  in  men  who  had  been  long  exer- 
cised in  the  pure  speculative  contemplation  of 
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moral  Goodness  and  Truth,  as  well  as  in  the 
calmness  and  parity  of  a  tranquil,  virtuotis 
life.     Was  it  so  ? 

Seward.     It  was. 

North.  In  such  minds,  when  all  the  calm 
faculties  of  the  soul  are  wedded  in  happy 
union  to  the  image  of  Virtue,  there  is,  I  have 
no  doubt,  that  habitual  feeling  for  which  the 
term  Beauty  furnishes  a  natural  and  just 
expression.  But  I  apprehend  that  this  is 
not  the  true  expression  of  that  serious  and 
solemn  feeling  which  accompanies  the  under- 
standing of  the  qualities  of  Moral  Action  in 
the  minds  of  the  generality  of  men.  They 
who,  in  the  midst  of  their  own  unhappy 
perversions,  are  visited  with  knowledge  of 
those  immutable  distinctions,  and  they  who, 
in  the  ordinary  struggles  and  trials  incident 
to  our  condition,  maintain  their  conduct  in 
unison  with  their  strongly-grounded  principles 
and  better  aspirations,  would  seldom,  I  appre- 
hend, employ  this  language  for  the  descrip- 
tion of  feelings  which  can  hardly  be  separated 
from  the  ideas  of  an  awful  responsibility 
involving  the  happiness  and  misery  of  the 
acountable  subjects  of  a  moral  order  of 
Government. 

Seward.  You  think,  sir,  that  to  assign 
this  perception  of  Beauty  and  Deformity,  as 
the  groundwork  of  our  Moral  Nature,  is  to 
rest  on  too  slight  a  foundation  that  part  of 
man's  constitution  which  is  first  in  importance 
to  his  welfare  ? 

North.  Assuredly,  my  dear  friend,  I  do. 
Nay,  I  do  not  fear  to  say  that  the  Emotion, 
whicji  may  properly  be  termed  a  Feeling  of 
Beauty  in  Virtue,  takes  place  at  those  times 
when  the  deepest  affection  of  our  souls  to- 
wards Good  and  Evil  acts  less  strongly,  and 
when  the  Emotion  we  feci  is  derived  more 
from  Imagination — and — 

Seward.  And  may  I  venture  to  suggest, 
sir,  that  as  Imagination,  which  is  so  strong  a 
principle  in  our  minds,  will  tiike  its  temper 
from  any  prevalent  feelings,  and  even  from 
any  fixed  and  permanent  habits  of  mind,  so  our 
Feeling  of  Beauty  and  Deformity  shall  be 
different  to  different  men,  either  accord- 
ing to  the  predorainnnt  strength  of  natural 
principles,  or  according  to  their  course  of 
life? 

North.  Even  so.  And  therefore  this 
general  disposition  of  Imagination  to  receive 
its  character  will  apply,  no  doubt,  where  the 
prevailing  feelings  and  habits  are  of  a  Moral 
cast ;  and  hence  in  minds  engaged  in  calm 
intellectual  speculation,  and  maintaining  their 
own  moral  nature  rather  in  innocence  and 
simplicity  of  life  than  in  the  midst  of  difficult 


and  trying  situations  and  in  conflict  with 
passions,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Imag- 
ination will  give  itself  up  to  this  general  Mo- 
ral Cast  of  Mind,  and  feel  Beauty  and  De- 
formity vividly  and  uniformly  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  moral  quality  of  actions  and 
moral  states  of  character. 

Seward.  But  your  words  imply — do  they 
not,  sir  ?  that  such  is  the  temper  of  their 
calmer  mmds,  and  not  the  emotion  which  is 
known  when,  from  any  great  act  of  Virtue  or 
Crime,  which  comes  suddenly  upon  them, 
their  Moral  Spirit  rises  up  in  its  native  strength, 
to  declare  its  own  Affection  and  its  own  Judg- 
ment? 

North.  Just  so.  Besides,  my  excellent 
friend,  if  you  consider  well  the  feeling 
which  takes  possession  of  us,  on  contemplat- 
ing some  splendid  act  of  heroic  and  self- 
devoting  Virtue,  we  shall  find  that  the  sort 
of  enthusiastic  transport  which  may  kindle 
towards  him  who  has  performed  it,  is  not 
perfectly  a  moral  transport  at  all ;  but  it  is 
a  burst  of  love  and  admiration.  Take  oat, 
then,  from  any  such  emotion,  what  Imag- 
ination, and  Love,  and  Sympathy  have  sup- 
plied, and  leave  only  what  the  Moral  Spirit 
recognizes  of  Moral  Will  in  the  act,  and  you 
will  find  that  much  of  that  dazzling  and  splen- 
did Beauty  which  produced  the  transport  of 
loving  admiration  is  removed. 

Seward.  And  if  so,  sir,  then  must  it  he 
very  important  that  we  should  not  deceive 
ourselves,  and  rely  upon  the  warmth  of  emo- 
tion we  may  feel  towards  generous  and  heroic 
actions  as  evidence  of  the  force  of  Moral 
Principle  in  our  own  breasts,  which  requires 
to  be  ascertained  by  a  very  different  test — 

North.  Ay,  Seward  ;  and  it  is  important 
also,  that  we  should  learn  to  acknowledge 
and  to  respect,  in  those  who,  without  the 
capacity  of  such  vivid  feelings,  are  yet  con- 
scientiously faithful  to  the  known  Moral  Law, 
the  merit  and  dignity  of  their  Moral  Obedience. 
We  must  allow  to  Virtue,  my  dearest  Seward, 
all  that  is  her  due — her  countenance  beauUful 
in  its  sweet  serenity — her  voice  gentle  and 
mild — her  demeanor  graceful — and  a  simple 
majesty  in  the  flowing  folds  of  her  stainless 
raiment.  So  may  we  picture  her  to  our  imag- 
ination, and  to  our  hearts.  But  we  must  be- 
ware of  making  such  abstractions  fantastic  and 
visionary,  lest  we  come  at  last  to  think  of 
emotions  of  Virtue  and  Taste  as  one  and  the 
same — a  fatal  error  indeed — and  that  would 
rob  human  life  of  much  of  its  melancholy 
grandeur.  The  beauty  of  Virtue  is  but  the 
smile  on  her  celestial  countenance — and  mav 
be  admired — loved — ^by  those  who  hold  but 
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little  communion  with  her  inner  heart — ^and 
it  may  be  overlooked  by  those  who  pay  to 
her  the  most  devout  worship. 

Talbots.  Methinksy  sir,  that  the  moral 
emotion  with  which  we  regard  actions  great- 
ly right  or  greatly  wron^,  is  no  transport ; 
it  is  an  earnest,  solemn  feeling  of  a  mind 
knowing  there  is  no  peace  for  living  souls, 
ej^cept  in  their  Moral  Obedience,  and  there- 
fore receiving  a  deep  and  grateful  assurance 
of  the  peace  of  one  soul  more,  in  witnessing 
its  adherence  to  its  virtue ;  and  the  pain 
which  is  suffered  from  crime  is  much  more 
allied  to  sorrow,  in  contemplating  the  wilful 
departure  of  a  spirit  from  its  only  possible 
Good,  than  to  those  feelings  of  repugnance 
and  hate  which  characterize  the  temper  of  our 
common  human  emotion  towards  crimes  offer- 
ing violence  and  outrage  to  humanity. 

North.  I  believe  that,  though  darkness 
lies  round  and  about  us  seeking  to  solve  such 
questions,  a  feeling  of  deep  satisfaction  in 
witnessing  the  adherence  to  Moral  Rectitude, 
and  of  deep  pain  in  witnessing  the  departure 
from  it,  are  the  necessary  results  of  a  moral 
sensibility ;  but  taken  in  their  elementary  sim- 
plicity, they  have,  I  think,  a  character  distinct 
from  those  many  other  emotions  which  will 
toeoeesarily  blend  with  them,  in  the  heart  of 
one  human  being  looking  upon  the  actions 
of  another — "  because  that  we  have  all  one 
human  heart*' 

Talbot's.  Who  can  doubt  that  Religion 
infuaes  power  and  exaltation  into  the  Arts  ? 
The  bane  History  teaches  this.  In  Greece, 
Poetry  sang  of  Gods,  and  of  Heroes,  in  whose 
transactions  Gods  moved.  Sculpture  mould- 
ed forms  which  were  attempted  expres- 
sions of  Divine  Attributes.  Architecture 
coBStmeted  Temples.  De  facto  the  Grecian 
Arts  rose  out  of  Religion.  And  were  not 
the  same  Arts,  of  revived  Italy,  religious  ? 

BuLLBR.  They  ail  require  for  their  founda- 
tkm  and  support  a  great  pervading  sympathy 
—some  Feeling  that  holds  a  whole  national 
breast.  This  is  needed  to  munificently  defray- 
ing the  CosUier  Arts — no  base  consideration 
at  bottom.  For  it  is  a  life-bond  of  this  life, 
that  is  freely  dropped,  when  men  freely  and 

fenerousiy  contribute    their    means    to  the 
onor  of  Religion.    There  is  sentiment  in 
opening  your  purse. 

Sbward.  Yes,  Buller — without  that  senti- 
ment no  man  can  love  noble  Art.  The  true, 
deep,  grand  support  of  Genius  is  the  confi- 
dence of  universal  sympathy.  Homer  sings 
becaose  Greece  listens.  Phidias  pours  out 
his  soul  over  marble,  gold,  and  ivory,  because 
be  knows  that  at  Olympia  united  Greece  will 


wonder  and  will  worship.  Think  how  Poet 
is  dumb  and  Sculptor  lame,  who  foreknows 
that  what  he  would  sing,  what  he  toou^ carve, 
will  neither  be  felt  nor  understood. 

Buller.  The  Religion  of  a  people  fur- 
nishes the  sympathy  which  both  payB  and  ap- 
plauds. 

Talbots.  And  Religion  affords  to  the 
Artist  in  Words  or  Forms  the  highest  Forms 
of  Thought — sublime,  beautiful,  solemn — 
withal  the  sense  of  Aspiration — ^possibly  of 
Inspiration. 

North.  And  it  guards  Philosophy — and 
preserves  it,  by  spiritual  influence,  from  de- 
gradation worse  than  death.  The  mind  is 
first  excited  into  activity  through  the  impres- 
sions made  by  external  objects  on  the  senses. 
The  French  metaphysicians — pretending  to 
follow  Locke — proceeded  to  discover  in  the 
mind  a  mere  compound  of  Sensations,  and 
of  Ideas  drawn  from  Sensations.  Sensations, 
and  Ideas  that  were  the  Relics  of  Sensa- 
tions— nothing  more. 

Talboys.  And  thus,  sir,  by  degrees,  the 
Mind  appeared  to  them  to  be  nothing  else 
than  a  product  of  the  body — say  rather  a 
state  of  the  body. 

North.  A  self-degradation,  my  friend, 
which  to  the  utmost  removes  the  mind  from 
God.  And  this  Creed  was  welcome  to  those 
to  whom  the  belief  in  Him  was  irksome.  That 
which  we  see  and  touch  became  to  such  Phi- 
losophers the  whole  of  Reality.  Deity — the 
Relation  of  the  Creation  to  the  Creator — the 
hope  of  a  Futurity  beyond  the  grave — van- 
ished from  the  Belief  of  Materialists  living  in, 
and  by,  and  to — Sensation. 

Seward.  And  with  what  a  horrid  sym- 
pathy was  the  creed  welcomed ! 

North.  Ay,  Seward,  I  who  lived  nearer 
the  time — perhaps  better  than  you  can — 
know  the  evil.  Not  in  the  schools  alone,  or 
in  the  solitude  of  philosophic^  thought,  the 
doctrine  of  an  arid  speculation  circulated, 
like  a  thin  and  unwholesome  blood,  through 
the  veins  of  pdite  literature;  not  in  the 
schools  alone,  but  in  the  gorgeous  and  gay 
saloons,  where  the  highly-born,  the  courtly, 
and  the  wealthy,  winged  the  lazy  hours  with 
light  or  dissolute  pleasures — there  the  Phi- 
losophy which  fettered  the  soul  in  the  pleas- 
ing bands  of  the  Senses,  which  plucked  it 
back  from  a  feared  immortality*  which  opened 
a  gulf  of  infinite  separation  between  it  and 
its  Maker,  was  cordudly  entertained — there 
it  pointed  the  jest  and  the  jibe.  Skepticism 
a  study — the  zeal  of  Unbelief !  Principles 
of  false  thought  appeared  suddenly  and  wide- 
ly as  principles  of  false  passion  and  of  false 
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action.  Doubts,  difficulties,  guesses,  fine 
spinnings  of  the  perverse  brain,  seized  upon 
the  temper  of  the  times — became  the  springs 
of  public  and  popular  movements — engines 
of  political  change.  The  v'enerations  of  Time 
were  changed  mto  Abominations.  A  Will 
strong  to  overthrow — hostile  to  Order — 
anarchical — **  intended  siege  and  defiance  to 
Heaven."  The  irreligious  Philosophy  of  the 
calmer  time  now  bore  its  fruits.  The  Century 
had  prepared  the  explosion  that  signalized 


its  close — ^Impiety  was  the  name  of  the  Oiant 
whom  these  throes  of  the  convulsed  earth 
had  borne  into  the  day,  and  down  together 
went  Throne  and  Altar.    But  where  are  we  ? 

BuLLER.    At  the  river  mouth. 

North.     What!  at  home.' 

BuLLER.  See  the  Tent-Lights — hear  the 
Tent-Music. 

North.  Your  arm,  Talboys — till  I  disem- 
bark. Up  to  the  Mount  I  shall  then  climbs 
unassistecl  but  by  the  Crutch. 


■♦♦- 


-•-•- 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE, 


A  KEORO,  who  had  run  away  from  his 
master  in  South  Carolina,  arrived  in*  London 
in  an  American  ship.  Soon  after  he  landed, 
he  got  acquainted  with  a  poor,  honest  laun- 
dress, in  Wapping,  who  washed  his  linen. 
This  poor  woman  usually  wore  two  gold 
rings  on  one  of  her  fingers,  and  it  was  said 
she  had  saved  a  little  money,  which  induced 
this  wretch  to  conceive  the  design  of  murder- 
ing her,  and  taking  her  property.  She  was 
a  widow,  and  lived  in  an  humble  dwelling 
with  her  nephew.  One  night  her  nephew 
came  home  much  intoxicated,  and  was  put 
to  bed.  The  negro,  who  was  aware  of  the 
circumstance,  thought  this  would  be  a  favor- 
able opportunity  for  executing  hjs  bloody 
design.  Accordingly,  he  climbed  up  to  the 
top  of  the  house,  stripped  himself  naked, 
and  descended  through  the  chimney  to  the 
apartment  of  the  laundress,  whom  he  mur- 
dered— not  until  after  a  severe  struggle,  the 
noise  of  which  awoke  her  drunken  nephew 
in  the  adjoining  room,  who  got  up  and 
hastened  to  the  rescue  of  his  aunt.  In  the 
meantime  the  villain  had  cut  off  the  finger 
with  the  rings ;  but  before  he  could  escape, 
he  was  grappled  with  by  the  nephew,  who, 
being  a  very  powerful  man,  though  much 
intoxicated,  very  nearly  overpowered  him ; 
when,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  shone 
through  the  window^  he  discovered  the  com- 


plexion of  the  villain,  whom  (having  seldea 
seen  a  negro)  he  took  for  the  deviU  The 
murderer  then  disengaged  himself  from  the 
grasp  of  the  nephew,  and  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape  through  the  chimney.  But 
the  nephew  believed,  and  ever  afterwards 
declared,  that  it  was  the  devil  with  whom  he 
had  struggled,  and  who  had  subsequently 
flown  into  the  air  and  disappeared.  The 
negro,  in  the  course  of  the  struggle,  had 
besmeared  the  young  man's  shirt  m  many 
places  with  the  blood  of  his  victim ;  and  this, 
joined  with-  other  circumstances,  induced 
his  neighbors  to  consider  the  nephew  as  the 
murderer  of  his  aunt.  He  was  arrested, 
examined,  and  committed  to  prison,  though 
he  persisted  in  asserting  his  mnocence,  and 
told  his  story  of  the  midnight  visitor,  which 
appeared  not  only  improbable,  but  ridiculous 
in  the  extreme.  He  was  tried,  convicted, 
and  executed,  protesting  to  the  last  his  total 
ignorance  of  the  murder,  and  throwing  it 
wholly  on  his  black  antagonist,  whom  he 
believed  to  be  no  other  than  Satan.  The 
real  murderer  was  not  suspected,  and  re- 
turned to  America  with  his  little  booty ;  but 
he,  after  a  wretched  existence  of  ten  years, 
on  his  death-bed  confessed  the  murder,  and 
related  the  particulars  attending  it. — Boitam 
Mercantile  JournaL 
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The  last  of  the  "  Adelphi'  is  no  more — 
the  last  of  the  brothers  who  first  rendered 
thetr  writings  popular  in  the  **  Rejected  Ad- 
dresses."   both  were  clever  men  and  piquant 
writers,  but  Horace  Smith  is  somethiDg  be- 
yond this.     He  possessed  talents  of  a  wider 
scope  than  James,  who  preceded  him  to  the 
grave  in  1839 ;  his  views  were  more  extend- 
ed ;  he  was  more  intellectuallv  accomplished, 
had   seen  much  more  of  the  world,   and 
Uiought  deeper.      James  was    a   wit,    an 
agreeable  companion,   possessed  of  a  fine 
▼ein  of  humor,  but  circumscribed  in  the  ex- 
tent of  his  information,  and,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence,   more    concentrated    in    himself. 
James  selected  bis  subjects  for  the  most  part 
within  the  circle  in  which  he  moved  and  con- 
tinued to  move  through  life.     A  happy  point 
well  made,  it  was  his  delight  to  repeat  at 
the  dinner-table  or  in  the  evening   party. 
His  jokes,  and  excellent  they  were,  thrown 
off  among  convivial  friends — in  short,  society, 
cheerfulness,  and  its  accompaniments— con- 
stituted the  aummum  of  his  life's  pleasures. 
His  frame  was  not  active ;  his  bachelor  hab- 
its and  dinings-out  rendered  him  a  subject 
for  the  gout,  to  which  disorder  he  ultimately 
fdl  a  victim.    From  his  office  in  Austin  Fri- 
ars to  his  residence  in  the  Strand,  constituted 
the  major  part  of  his  journeyings.     Horace, 
on  the  contrary,  was  of  an  active  make.     A 
year  or  two  after  we  first  knew  him  he  visit- 
ed Italy  ;  and  returmng,  for  some  time  made 
France  his  residence.     We  first  saw  James 
at  his  office  in  Austin  Friars,  nearly  thirty 
years  ago.     He  looked  as  serious  as  the 
parchments  and  papers  surrounding  him — 
for  he  was  a  solicitor  by  profession,  and 
transacted  the  business  of  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance.    He  seemed  in  this  situation  as  little 
of  a  wit  as  can  well  be  imagined.     A  joke 
took  place  on  this  visit,  often  subsequently 
repeated.    There  were  two  Smiths  on  the 
same  side  of  the  court,  and  we  had  very 
naturally  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  first  we 
came  to.     On  entering  his  office  we  men- 
tioned  our  mistake:    "Aje,"  said  James 


Smith,  "  I  am  James  the  first ;  he  must  ab- 
dicate ;  I  reigned  here  before  he  came." 

James  was  a  well-looking  man,  but  having 
a  little  of  that  stifihess  of  bearing  which  often 
attaches  to  a  life  of  uniformity,  with  com- 
paratively circumscribed  habits.  He  was  a 
constant  and  keen  observer  of  city  manners, 
and  the  foibles  of  many  of  the  citizens  he 
made  the  subject  of  harmless  ridicule.  We 
say  harmless,  for  there  was  never  the  small- 
est portion  of  ill-nature  in  his  satirical 
touches.  He  smote  the  folly,  but  spared 
the  man ;  a  mode  much  more  effectual  m  the 
way  of  reformation,  than  that  severity  of 
censure  which  awakens  the  resistance  of 
self-love.  His  pieces,  collected  and  published 
by  his  brother,  whom  we  have  just  lost,  fully 
exhibit  this  view  of  his  nature.  A  prevalent 
foible,  a  trivial  display  of  vanity,  a  trait  of 
self-indulgence,  an  epicurean  inclinatbn,  or 
any  little  peculiarity,  being  the  subject,  he 
generally  handled  it  as  briefly  as  possible, 
and  most  probably  worked  the  whole  point 
out  in  his  mind  before  he  committed  it  to 
paper.  It  may  be  questioned  if  anything  he 
ever  wrote  cost  him  more  than  one  sittmg. 
The  closing  line  or  two,  or  the  last  stanza, 
wound  up  what  he  called  ''his  moral.' 
There  was  much  less  of  liberality  of  feeling 
about  him  than  about  his  brother  Horace. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  was 
the  most  witty  in  the  social  hour.  Depend- 
ent upon  momentary,  often  upon  an  involun- 
tary disposition  to  cheerfulness  at  the  mo- 
ment, all  wits  are  unequal  in  brilliancy  at 
times.  Both  brothers  may  be  characterized 
rather  as  possessors  of  a  high  talent  for 
humor,  than  of  that  sparkling  wit  which  char- 
acterized Hook.  Sometimes,  with  all  his 
wonderful  readiness,  it  was  hit  or  miss  with 
Hook,  who  aimed  at  notoriety,  no  matter 
how  acquired.  The  Smiths  were  bolh  graver 
men,  and  would  have  thought  to  run  a  joke 
too  near  to  a  failure  was  akin  to  one.  We 
have  known  Horace  Smith  indignant  at  Hook's 
jesting  not  only  ill,  but  out  of  place,  in  his 
wild  manner. 
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James  Smith  wanted  the  cordial  spirit  of 
his  brother;  there  was,  we  fancied,  little 
warmth  of  heart  about  him.  He  seemed  to 
mingle  somewhat  of  his  professional  charac- 
ter in  social  intercourse.  On  this  account 
we  surmise  that  James  will  be  much  sooner 
forgotten  by  his  friends  than  Horace.  The 
duration  of  the  living  remembrance  in  these 
cases  is  proportionate  to  the  previous  reci- 
procity of  action.  Both  brothers  were  de- 
lightful companions.  Many  an  hour  of  men- 
tal depression  have  we  felt  relieved  by  their 
society.  The  humor  and  gladiatorial  dis- 
plays of  wit  that  occurred  in  their  company 
were  always  gentlemanly,  generous  in  tem- 
per, unimpeachably  moral,  and  never  the 
splenetic  outpouring  of  ill-natured  feeling. 

Horace,  or  Horatio,  as  he  always  sub- 
scribed himself,  was  not  only  the  most  ac- 
complished, but  the  most  genial  spirit  of  the 
two.  He  was  as  much  attached  to  the  so- 
ciety of  literary  men  who  made  no  preten- 
sion to  bo  wits,  and  to  solid  and  serious  read- 
ing, as  to  the  gay  and  light.  His  range  of 
acquirement  was  considerable,  and  at  one 
time  he  dabbled  a  little  in  metaphysics,  but 
fortunately  escaped  from  their  maze  without 
bewilderment.  He  began  his  literary  career 
at  the  desk  of  a  merchant ;  and  became,  as 
18  pretty  well  known,  a  favorite  of  Richard 
Cumberland,  and  his  coadjutor  in  a  work  that 
turned  out  a  failure,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-three.  In  after  life,  his  literary  labor 
and  his  city  business  went  hand-in-hand. 
Before  he  relinquished  business,  we  met  him 
posting  westward  one  day,  about  three  p.  m. 

"  Where  are  you  going  so  fast.  Smith  ?" 

"Who  would  not  go  fast  to  Paradise 
(Paradise-row,  Fulham)  ?  I  am  going  to  sin, 
like  our  first  parents." 

"  How  ?  there  are  no  apples  to  pluck  at 
Fulham,  yet  ?" 

"  No ;  but  there  is  ink  to  spill,  though — 

a  worse  sin,  perhaps.  I  have  promised  L 

something,  I  cannot  tell  what.  Who  the 
deuce  can  hit  upon  anything  new,  when  half 
ihe  world  is  racking  its  brains  to  do  the 
same?" 

This  is  thirty  years  ago,  and  now  the  ut- 
terer  of  that  remark  is  within  the  precincts 
of  the  tomb ;  while  the  intervening  iime  saw 
no  diminution  of  his  regard  for  intellectual 
pleasures,  nor,  with  much  to  flatter  his  talents 
m  the  way  of  his  literary  labors,  any  decrease 
of  that  modest  feeling  in  regard  to  his  own 
writings,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  at- 
testations of  merit.  In  this  respect  he  dif- 
fered from  his  brother,  who  had,  or  always 
impressed  the  minds  of  others  that  be  had, 


a  full  sense  of  the  merit  of  his  own  composi* 
tions. 

"  I  must  unaffectedly  declare,"  said  Hor- 
ace Smith,  **  that  no  one  has  an  humbler 
opinion  of  my  attempts  than  myself." 

We  fully  credit  hb  sincerity,  notwith- 
standing we  are  well  aware  that  authors  may 
sometimes  play  off  a  little  hypocrisy  as  well 
as  other  men.  His  modesty  in  this  regard  was 
a  beautiful  trait  in  a  character  rarely  met 
with  in  the  world,  for  such  his  undoubtedly 


was. 


The  "  Rejected  Addresses"  was  a  happy 
publication,  exceedingly  well-timed.  Unifor- 
tunately,  several  of  the  characters  whose 
styles  are  imitated  there  have  passed  into  ob- 
scurity, and  the  keenness  of  the  satire  cannot 
now  always  be  understood.  The  stolidity  of 
Fitzgerald,  for  example,  rendered  so  much 
more  amusing  by  his  own  unconscioosness  of 
it,  both  as  to  his  voice  and  recitations  at  the 
Literary  Fund  dinners,  cannot  be  compre- 
hended by  the  present  generation  ;  yet  Fite- 
gerald's  was  among  the  most  happy  of  the 
imitations,  and  if  we  recollect  aright,  was 
Horace  Smith's.  The  diminution  of  interest 
upon  this  ground  must  increase  as  time  fleets 
away  ;  a  result  inseparable  from  writing  upon 
subjects  of  a  temporary  character. 

Horace  Smith  realized  a  sufficient  sum  to 
satisfy  his  own  moderate  wishes,  and  de- 
termined, in  despite  of  the  reproaches  of  his 
city  friends,  to  seize  the  moment  for  retiring 
while  independence   was  within  his   grasp. 

The  hope  of  future  gain,"   he  observed, 

might  lead  him  to  risk  what  he  had  secur- 
ed." We  think  this  occurred  about  1820, 
or  a  year  later.  When  the  crash  of  1825 
happened,  he  was  able  to  turn  the  tables  up- 
on those  who  had  thus  reproached  him. 
''  Where  are  those  now  who  called  me  a  fool 
for  retiring,  when  I  had  the  independence 
that  suited  my  wishes  ?  Who  was  right  ? — 
I  pity  them."  This  oontentedness,  and  re- 
gard of  money  as  the  means  rather  than  the 
end,  was  a  distmgmshing  trait  in  his  char- 
acter. 

Shelley  and  Horace  Smith  were  intimate 
friends.  He  always  spoke  with  high  regard 
both  of  that  lofty  poet  and  his  writmgs.  He 
did  not,  however,  applaud  the  mistaken 
theories  of  that  enthusiastic  genius  in  hb 
youth  ;  theories  which  Shelley  himself  sub- 
sequently modified.  "  Though  Shelley  b  my 
particular  friend,"  said  Smith,  "  I  regret  the 
imprudence  of  his  publications  on  more  pointa 
than  one;  but  as  I  know  him  to  possew 
the  most  exalted  virtues,  and  find  in  others, 
who  also  promulgate   the    most  eiarmng 
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theories,  tbe  most  amiable  tnuts,  I  learn  to 
be  tolerant  towards  abstract  speculations, 
which,  not  exercising  any  baneful  influence 
on  tbeir  authors'  lives,  are  still  less  likely  to 
corrupt  others.  Truth  is  great,  and  will 
prevail;  that  is  my  motto:  and  I  would 
therefore  leave  everything  unshackled,  for 
what  is  true  stands,  and  what  is  false  ought 
to  fall,  whatever  the  consequences." 

These  are  certainly  the  doctrines  of  one 
accustomed  to  think,  and  to  place  the  result 
of  every  contest  between  truth  and  falsehood 
upon  an  incontrovertible  basis.  The  forego- 
ing remark  originated  in  the  way  of  reply, 
after  Smith  had  been  charged  in  a  monthly 
periodical,  at  that  time  remarkable  for  its 
lUiberality,  with  being  a  contemplated  con- 
tributor to  the  publication  of  the  "  Liberal," 
then  about  to  be  commenced  by  Byron  and 
others.  Smith  had  visited  Italy,  we  believe, 
just  before,  and  was  then  resident  at  Ver- 
sailles. He  knew  nothing  whatever  of  that 
joint  undertaking.  On  telling  him  of  this, 
he  replied,  "  I  shoidd  never  contribute  a  line 
were  I  asked,  which  I  assure  you  I  never  have 
been." 

Horace  Smith  had  a  great  dislike  to  that 
brainless  ostentation,  which  rules  in  England 
now  in  a  degree  perhaps  greater  than  when 
he  was  struck  by  the  difference  of  foreign 
countries  in  this  respect.  Abroad,  a  man 
required  you  to  regard  himself,  not  his  ser- 
TBnts  or  liveries. 

"  A  man  here,"  said  he,  "  with  £400  a 

Eir  keeps  a  horse  and  a  cabriolet,  which  in 
gland  would  be  sneered  at ;  but  he  keeps 
them  to  answer  a  purpose — the  purpose  of  con- 
veying him  to  his  friends,  and  giving  him  air, 
pleasure,  and  variety ;  all  which  an  English- 
man form>es  if  he  cannot  do  it  in  an  expen- 
sire  style  and  manner,  mounting  a  lackey  be- 
hind bedaubed  with  gold  lace.  Pride,  purse- 
pride,  is  the  besetting  sin  of  England  ;  and. 
Eke  most  other  sins,  brings  its  own  punish- 
ment, by  converting  existence  into  a  struggle, 
and  environing  it  with  gloom  and  despond- 
en^." 

The  mode  of  thinking  of  most  individuals, 
upon  the  commonest  topics,  is  perhaps  best 
judged  by  insultated  opinions.  We  believe 
Horace  Smith  to  have  been  one  of  the  truest 
and  honestest  thinkers  of  his  day,  though 
he  was  not  always  inclined  to  be  communi- 
ostive  of  his  ideas — ^not  that  he  was  a  deep- 
er thinker  than  some  others  whose  names  are 
upon  record,  but,  what  b  of  much  more  im- 
portance, he  thought  justly.  In  rectitude 
of  intention  we  do  not  believe  he  was  sur- 
passed by  any  contemporary.    He  had  a 


true  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  rule  o* 
conscience,  and  it  guided  him  unerringly* 
He  performed  the  kindest  and  most  disinter- 
ested acts  without  the  sli<rhtest  ostentation. 
He  was  ever  ready  and  zealous  to  perform 
good  offices  for  any ;  and  sometimes  ran 
counter  to  his  own  impressions,  and  wrestled 
with  his  own  judgment,  when  the  question 
bore  the  aspect  alone  of  benevolence  and 
kindness.  Before,  as  he  used  to  phrase  it, 
he  gave  up  **  worshipping  mammon,"  and 
had  no  more  than  a  moderate  run  of  business, 
he  volunteered,  in  conjunction  with  a  friend^ 
to  pay  off  the  debts  of  a  literary  man  who  had 
been  disgracefully  prosecuted  by  the  minis- 
try of  that  day  ;  and  accordingly  paid  down 
the  moiety  of  £1000  for  the  purpose.  He 
was,  notwithstanding,  a  careful  manager  in 
monetary  affairs,  of  inexpensive  habits,  great 
evenness  of  temper,  cheerful,  never  boister- 
ous, and  with  such  a  stock  of  useful  philoso- 
bhy  as  reconciled  him  in  the  order  of  lus 
ideas  to  tbe  good  and  evil  of  humanity  in  his 
existing  position,  as  we  feel  certain  it  would 
have  done  equally  in  any  position  that  might 
have  been  a  trial  to  his  nature.  In  this 
respect  there  seemed  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  two  brothers.  James  ever  ap- 
peared to  have  his  sympathies  nearest  home, 
and  to  share  far  less  in  the  pleasures  or  pains 
of  others.  Not  that  he  wanted  good-nature, 
but  that  a  certain  disregard  overcame  him 
about  all  out  of  his  beaten  track.  There 
was  little  of  that  heart- display  about  him, 
which  so  spontaneously  appeared  on  all  oc- 
casions when  accident  called  it  forth  on  the 
part  of  his  brother. 

The  early  success  of  Horace  Smith's  liters 
ary  labors  attached  him  to  them  for  their 
own  sake — a  thing  become  rarer  in  the  pres- 
ent day  than  in  the  past.  It  was  by  no 
means  the  same  with  James.  While  resi- 
dent in  France,  Horace,  in  conjunction 
with  one  or  two  friends,  projected  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  English  newspaper  in  Paris. 
The  French  government,  self-denominated 
constitutional,  according  to  its  invariable 
practice  of  ruling  by  professions  that  its  acts 
belied,  could  not  openly  deny  the  right  to 
publish.  As  was  the  practice  from  Louis 
XVIII.  to  Louis  Philippe,  always  arbitrary, 
it  shuffled  out  of  the  dUemma  in  which  it  was 
sometimes  placed  between  counter-inclination 
and  what  the  law  sanctioned.  Neither  a  ne^- 
tive  nor  an  affirmative  answer  could  Smith 
ever  obtain.  In  this  mode  the  application 
lay  over,  until  his  patience  was  fairly  worn 
out.  "They  will  not  give  a  direct  ne^tive, 
and  decline  an  afiSrmative ;  and  in  this  way 
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they  trifled  with  us  for  months/'  he  ob- 
served. 

On  returning  home,  as  well  as  while  he 
was  abroad,  he  was  a  contributor  to  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine  of  no  small  value ;  but 
he  gave  up  contributing  at  the  end  of  1825 
or  1826,  while  his  brother  James  contributed 
to  that  periodical  down  to  the  end  of  1830. 
The  reason  was,  that  he  became  a  novel 
writer,  and  commenced  his  career  bv  the  pub- 
lication of  "  Brambletye  House,"  his  first  and 
best  work  of  that  class.  This  line  of  author- 
ship was  then  lucrative  indeed  compared  to 
the  present  worthlessnessof  the  pursuit,  good 
or  bad  as  the  product  may  happen  to  be  in  a 
literary  sense  ;  showing  but  too  plainly  that 
the  public   taste   is  as  capricious  and  ill- 

f  rounded  as  that  of  fashion  in  other  things « 
o  this  line  of  authorship  Horace  Smith  ap- 
plied himself,  and  produced  several  works  in 
succession,  of  varying  degrees  of  merit. 
Previously,  in  1821,  he  had  published  a  vol*- 
ume  entitled  **  The  Nympholept,"  from  the 
name  of  the  principal  poem.  We  know  not 
what  the  circulation  was,  but  being  a  pastoral 
drama,  it  was  not  likely  to  have  been  consid- 
erable. To  the  longer  poem  was  attached  a 
pretty  story  called  "Lucy  Milford,"  and 
several  sonnets.  His  name  was  not  aflixed 
to  the  title-page.  The  term  "  Nympholepsy," 
it  is  probable,  was  "  caviare  to  the  general." 
We  can  remember,  however,  that  we  perused 
the  copy  presented  to  us  with  great  pleasure  ; 
the  simple  images  of  the  past  and  purer  taste 
in  poetry  not  having  then  lost  their  zest,  or 
been  superseded  by  metropolitan  street-dia- 
logues, or  pictures  of  St.  Giles's  in  verse.  If 
amusing  literature  does  not  elevate  or  amend 
the  mind,  it  is  comparatively  useless.  But 
in  Smith's  writings  there  was  always  the  sen- 
timent of  good.  He  worked  ever  in  the  right 
direction,  whether  touching  good-naturedly 
upon  trivial  follies,  or  assailing  vulgar  errors. 
Playful  or  serious,  he  never  dragged  our  hu- 
manity downwards  to  aid  the  common  order 
of  mind  in  banqueting  upon  social  corrup- 
tion. 

We  have  remarked  that  it  was  about  1826 
that  he  published  his  first  novel.  He  had 
some  time  before  taken  up  his  abode  at  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  quitting  London  and  his  lodg- 
ings at  142  Regent  street,  of  which  he  de- 
clared himself  heartily  sick.  Even  at  this 
distance  of  time,  we  remember  a  dinner  he 
gave  there  before  he  started — the  last,  it  is 
probable,  he  ever  gave  in  London — and  the 
Iiilarity  of  the  guests,  among  whom  were 
fiome  of  the  celebrated  wits  of  the  time,  most 
of  whom  are  now  no  more. 


At  Tunbridge  Wells  we  soon  paid  him  ^ 
visit,  while  residing  in  Mount  Edgecumb^ 
Cottage.  He  was,  as  usual,  kind,  entertam- 
in^,  and  hospitable.  We  think  of  that  time 
with  melancholy  pleasure.  His  qualities 
were  the  most  amiable,  the  most  gentle,  in 
those  days,  that  can  be  conceived.  Surely, 
if  integrity,  sincerity,  and  real  friendliness 
deserve  happiness,  they  must  be  his.  There 
we  met  an  old  friend  of  his,  whom  we  have 
not  seen  for  years — a  clever  and  ingenious 
man;  the  author  of  a  novel  not  enough 
known.  Prior  to  hb  arrival,  the  weather 
being  very  warm,  we  were  puzzled  how  to 
employ  ourselves.  We  walked  to  the  rocks ; 
one  of  which  Smith  called  the  ''  Titanic 
toad,"  from  its  resemblance  to  that  reptile. 
We  returned ;  it  was  too  hot  to  talk,  it  was 
anti-social  to  sleep ;  motion  was  declared  to 
be  best  after  all.  "Let  us  get  a  vehicle, 
and  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  Penshurst."  It 
was  no  sooner  said  than  done.  Horace  was 
in  one  of  his  best  moods  for  conversation; 
and  those  who  knew  him  in  those  moods  can 
alone  appreciate  the  pleasure  of  his  com- 
panionship, especially  when  third  parties 
were  not  present.  The  subjects  touched 
upon  have  faded  from  memory,  but  not  so 
the  impression  left  of  that  pleasant  morning. 
We  only  remember  that  the  larger  part  of 
our  discoiu'se  was  serious,  and  touched  upon 
the  destiny  of  man — ^upon  his  nothingness, 
even  when  invested  with  the  virtues  of  a 
Philip  Sidney.  As  we  passed  through  the 
venerable  rooms,  and  examined  the  moth- 
eaten  hangings,  the  pictures  mildewed  by 
time,  and  while  standing  before  the  portrait 
of  "Sidney's  sister — Pembroke's  mother," 
a  conversation  ensued  upon  the  pleasures 
derived  from  visiting  places  of  that  charac- 
ter. We  were  conjecturing  how  the  same 
rooms  once  looked  when  the  gay  and  gallant, 
the  "  fair,  and  wise,  and  good,"  thronged 
them.  Smith  remarked  that  such  buildings 
were  the  best  foundation-scenes  for  novels ; 
and  it  was  no  wonder  they  had  been  so  oft- 
en chosen. 

This  visit  was  the  origin  of  "  Brambletye 
House,"  on  which  he  was  soon  busily  at 
work.  We  cannot  recollect  whether  it  was 
while  he  was  about  thb  or  a  subsequent 
novel,  that  some  one  recommended  the  fe- 
male appellation  of  Zillah  to  him,  as  a  pe- 
culiarly pleasing  name  for  a  similar  worL 
"  To  mc,"  said  Horace,  "it  must,  of  course, 
be  doubly  interesting.  She  was  a  lady  of 
the  very  earliest  descent;  the  mother  of 
Tubal  Cain,  the  first  of  the  Smiths,  and,  of 
course,  the  founder  of  my  £smUy/' 
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His  attachment  to  Tunbridge  Wells  origi- 
nated, perhaps,  in  early  associations.  It  was 
once  the  residence  of  Cumberland  and  Bland 
Buives,  who  had  encouraged  his  early  efforts 
in  literature.  He  showed  us  Cumberland's 
residence  ;  and,  walking  one  day  up  to  Frant 
Church,  he  spoke  of  the  superiority  of  Tun- 
bridge as  a  residence  to  any  place  he  knew. 
Years  after,  at  Brighton,  where  he  took  up 
bis  abode  at  first  as  far  from  the  sea  as  pos- 
sible, he  repeated  his  regard  for  Tunbridge, 
and  boasted  of  its  superiority  over  Brighton. 
It  seemed  to  us  as  if  he  was  kept  in  sus- 

Jense  between  the  beauty  of  nature  at  Tun- 
ridge  and  the  advantage  of  superior  society 
in  Brighton.  He  was  a  true  lover  of  nature. 
One  of  his  favorite  haunts  had  been  Knole, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sevenoaks,  where  the  trees 
are  remarkably  fine,  and  the  antique  of  our 
rough  forefathers  attaches  the  mind  to  the 
relics  of  perished  generations.  ''Knole  is 
mine  as  much  as  the  Duke  of  Dorset's.  He 
can  only  walk  in  his  grounds ;  I  do  the 
same,  and  enjoy  them  equally,  without  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  keeping  them/' 

Hook  began  a  set  of  papers  in  the  New 
Monthty,  which  were  called  the  "Thomp- 
son Papers."  Both  the  Smiths  were  to  con- 
tribute to  them,  and  Horace  was  to  arrange 
them  as  they  came  in  from  different  sources. 
Hook  broke  down  after  the  first  article  ;  and 
Smith  beginning  ''  Brambletye  House,"  found 
his  novel  occupied  all  the  time  he  could 
afford  to  give  up  to  literature.  The  idea 
seems  to  have  been  a  good  one.  The  com- 
munications were  to  be  in  the  shape  of  let- 
ters, and  to  mclude  all  subjects  of  the  hour ; 
but  two  of  them  only  appeared. 

Horace  Smith  always  declared  that  he 
found  novel- writing  a  task  much  less  ardu- 
ous than  writing  constantly  for  a  magazine, 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  finding  new  sub- 
jects, and  then  having  to  handle  them  often- 
times with  an  injurious  brevity.  About  ten 
years  ago  he  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up 
writing  altogether.  His  views  regarding  the 
literature  of  the  hour  were  exceedingly  just. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  continual  strain- 
ing after  novelty  would  have  the  effect  of 
leading  writers  further  and  further  from  that 
nature  and  simplicity  upon  which  alone  an 
enduring  literature  is  based.  He  feared 
that  we  were  returning  to  the  childhood  of 
literature  agam.  He  was  on  the  point,  as 
he  phrased  it,  of  not  "  troubling  the  world 
any  more  with  his  scribblings,"  after  1840. 
He  felt,  he  said,  "  that  be  was  getting  old." 
Yet  he  did  not  adhere  to  this  resolution, 
though  in  periodical  literature  he  had  done 


nothing  for  a  good  while,  so  that  he  began 
to  express  his  fear  lest  his  "  hand  had  lost 
its  cunning,"  for  he  had  "  lain  too  long/o/- 
low^  He  had  an  objection,  also,  to  that 
degrading  fashion  of  placarding  authors' 
names  on  the  walls,  with  police  bills  of  re- 
wards for  catching  felons,  and  with  quack 
doctors'  bills.  He  said  one  day,  "  Manrat 
has  been  telling  me  that  he  had  agreea  to 
write  for  a  new  paper  called  the ,  edit- 
ed by  Frank  Mills ;  but  that  he  objected  ve- 
hemently to  see  the  walls  plastered  with  his 
name,  feeling  it  to  be  somewhat  infra  dig. : 
and  in  this  1  fully  agree  with  him." 

His  sense  of  growing  old — or  the  feeling 
of  it — eight  or  nine  years  before  his  death, 
was  often  repeated  to  us.  The  last  time  he 
alluded  to  it,  he  said  he  felt  it  in  various  ways, 
and  continually  in  the  change  of  his  children 
from  childhood  to  maturity.  He  would  re- 
mark upon  it,  and  then  acid,  "  Thank  God, 
we  are  well,  in  good  health  and  spirits,  dis- 
posed to  make  the  best  of  everything,  and  to 
enjoy  the  world  as  well  and  as  long  as  we 
can. '  This  was  his  happy  frame  of  mind — 
placid,  contented,  and  resigned.  It  was  the 
temperament  of  a  choice  few  in  the  world, 
and  those  among  the  wisest  and  best. 

His  old  acquaintance,  Thomas  Hill,  was 
ever  the  aim  of  a  good-natured  joke  on  the 
part  of  Smith.  Hill  was  a  very  singular 
character,  well  known  to  all  his  contempo- 
raries who  were  literary  men,  and  died  in 
1840.  Those  who  had  known  him,  like 
Smith,  from  their  own  youth  upwards,  even 
his  most  intimate  acquaintance,  had  no 
knowledge  of  his  age,  which  Hill  studiously 
concealed:  His  appearance  was  in  his  favor, 
and  aided  him  in  making  himself  seem  much 
younger  than  he  really  was.  Meeting  Smith 
just  after  Hill's  decease,  he  said,  "  So  poor 
Hill  has  gone  at  last.  It  appears  to  have 
surprised  everybody,  the  world  seeming  to 
think  that  he  couldnt  die.  I  see  the  papers 
state  him  to  have  been  eighty-one."  Hill  was 
often  called  "  the  immortal '  by  his  iriends ; 
and,  in  truth,  the  greenness  of  his  age  was 
sufficiently  remarkable. 

Horace  Smith  had  a  great  regard  for  his 
own  productions  in  verse,  which  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  two  volumes  two  or 
three  years  since.  Some  of  them  had  been 
exceedingly  popular. 

We  know  no  parallel  instance  of  two 
brothers  being  so  successful  in  their  literary 
labors  as  James  and  Horace  Smith.  It  is 
useless  to  enumerate  the  works  of  the  latter ; 
those  of  James  were  all  published  by  his 
brother  in  a  couple  of  volumes.    The  work 
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of  Horace  are  numerous,  and  several  remain 
to  this  hour  anonymous. 

In  the  loss  of  such  individuals  as  Horace 
Smith,  it  is  not  merely  the  literary  world 
that  seems  to  lose  a  part  of  a  long-accus- 
tomed association;  the  friendly  circle,  the 
vicinity  of  his  residence,  every  local  under- 
taking to  aid  which  he  was  a  contributor, 
suffers  also.  He  was  eminently  useful  in 
private  life,  wherever  he  could  so  render  him- 
self. Then  there  was  a  warmth  of  heart  in 
his  hospitality — a  strength  of  friendship, 
which  seemed  rather  a  part  of  the  natural 
man  than  any  acquirement.  He  could  not, 
it  appeared,  be  otherwise  if  he  would.  His 
social  qualities  were  very  visible  and  attach- 
ing. On  those  who  met  him  for  the  first 
time,  they  always  left  an  indelible  impression. 
He  had  at  one  time — perhaps  he  never  gave 
it  up — an  idea  of  human  perfectibility,  or  the 
possibility  of  a  near  approach  to  it  at  some 
future  period.  These  hopes  of  human  ad- 
vancement were  strong.  He  contended  that, 
as  nothing  stood  still,  and  a  far  greater  por- 
tion of  the  mass  of  mankind  was  largely  in 
advance  of  what  it  was  in  ancient  times, 
when  there  were  a  tew  individuals  of  a  higher 
order  of  mind  than  in  later  days,  so  he  be- 
lieved the  benefit  then  confined  to  a  few  was 
now  diffusing  around  a  wider  circle,  and  thus 
bringing  by  slow  gradations  the  advance- 
ment of  general  happiness.  He  would  not 
believe  that  the  Supreme  Being  was  a  being 
of  vengeance,  who  devoted  the  larger  part  of 
mankind  to  destruction  hereafter.  Thinking 
that  such  a  doctrine  derogated  not  only  from 
the  benevolence  but  the  omniscience  of  the 
Creator,  who  must  have  foreknown  all  things, 
he  thought  that  the  end  of  his  creation  was 
concealed  from  man.  Providence  not  being 
accountable  to  the  creature  of  a  moment ; 
and  that  in  the  words  of  Mulner — 

•*  The  wherrfore  may  when  the  dead  rise  be  told 


us. 


Hence  the  foundation  of  that  evenness  of 
mind  and  temper — that  beneficence  which 
was  stamped  upon  his  character ;  and  hence, 
too,  mvLcl^  of  that  simplicity,  and  disregard 
of  the  "  low  ambition  of  many  who  had 
not  half  the  claims  to  superiority  which  he 
had.  He  overlooked  this  in  the  philosophical 
contemplation  of  ultimate  results.  Equally 
agreeable  in  the  lively  or  serious  mood,  he 
ever  exhibited  principles  based  upon  what  he 
considered  an  immoveable  foundation.  He 
showed  no  wavering.  He  complied  often 
With  the  fancies  and  prejudices  of  others  for 


the  sake  of  those  who  held  them,  so  far  a^ 
not  to  disturb  them.  He  loved  peace  before 
all  things ;  and  though  the  deught  of  any 
assembled  circle,  dther  of  wits  or  of  society 
at  its  common  level,  they  never  knew  half 
his  mental  worth  and  excellence,  who  in  his 
best  days  had  not  enjoyed  his  society  in  an 
insulated  state.  Many  of  his  ideas  were  novel 
and  striking.  While  he  endeavored  to  rec- 
oncile the  condition  of  humanity  with  his 
own  views  of  the  justice  and  goodness  of 
Heaven,  he  had  a  great  dislike  of  that  too 
prevalent  sin,  the  preaching  up  one  doctrine 
and  practicing  its  opposite.  Aomines  ignwi 
opera,  philosophi  sententia,  raised  his  ab- 
horrence. But  enough.  We  mi^ht  pro- 
ceed to  a  great  length  on  a  matter  m  which 
the  truth  might  be  supposed  to  be  violated 
through  the  partiality  of  friendship,  by  those 
who  take  superficial  views  of  tlnngs.  We 
therefore  leave  the  subject|  with  the  asser- 
tion that  we  might  have  better  spared  a  bet- 
ter man ;  and  with  regret — a  regret,  alas ! 
not  uncommon,  to  witness  the  ravage  death 
makes  around  us  of  those  who  were  once  the 
ornament,  delight,  and  honor  of  society ;  ex- 
claiming in  the  words  of  another,  not  with- 
out the  full  impress  of -the  feeling  their  sense 
induces,  "  Good  Heaven !  how  often  are  we 
to  die  before  we  go  off  this  stage  ?  In  eveiy 
friend  we  lose  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  the 
best  part.  God  keep  those  we  have  left ! 
Few  are  worth  praying  for,  and  ourselves  the 
least  of  all !'' 


Accidental  circumstances  prevented  the  appear- 
ance of  the  following  tale  by  one  of  the  ^  Reject- 
ed," during  the  lifetime  of  its  gifted  and  lament- 
ed author,  but  the  proofs  were  corrected  by 
him.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  melan- 
choly event  which  so  speedily  and  unexpect- 
edly followed  its  composition,  the  article  prs- 
sents  a  singular  coincidence  of  title,  and  be- 
comes invested  with  deep  and  peeuliar  interest 

POSTHUMOUS  MEMOIR  OF  MYSELF. 

BT  HORACE   SMITH,   ESQ. 
CHAPTER  I. 

"  You  here !"  I  exclaimed,  in  no  very  cour- 
teous tone,  as  I  turned  round,  and  saw  my 
old  friend  Dr.  Linnel  quietly  seating  himself 
by  my  bedside.     "  Who  sent  for  you  ?" 

"  No  one ;  I  was  brought  hither  by  one 
of  the  best  and  prettiest  voting  ladies  in  all 
Warwickshire — ^yoor  daughter. 
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''  Then  Sarah  has  not  only  taken  a  reiy 
great  liberty,  but  has  disobeyed  my  positive 
dtfers,  as  she  has  done  more  than  once 
lately.  For  some  time  past  has  she  been 
pestering  me  to  send  for  you,  which  I  have 
eonstantly  refused  to  do.  I  have  told  her, 
at  least  a  hundred  times,  that  I  don't  like 
physic,  and  hate  doctors." 

"  I  am  fflad  to  see  that  your  malady  has 
not  injured  your  talent  for  paying  compli- 
ments." 

^'  Nay,  I  meant  not  to  say  anything  rude 
or  personal.  As  a  visitant  or  a  friend  I  am 
always  glad  to  see  you.  Even  when  you 
are  sarcastic  and  say  sharp  things,  as  you  do 
sometimes,  one  cannot  be  offended  with  a 
man  who  wears  such  a  bland,  imperturbable 
smile,  and  speaks  in  so  soft  a  voice ;  but  as 
a  writer  of  prescriptions,  I  confess  frankly — 
you  know  I  hate  flummery — that  I  had 
lather  have  your  room  than  your  company. 
When  mv  time's  come,  I  can  die  without  the 
anistance  of  a  doctor." 

'*  Very  likely ;  but  the  question  is,  can 
you  live  without  it  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?  I  am  sixty-three,  and  never 
consulted  a  physician  in  all  my  life." 

"  Perhaps  you  were  never  ill  before  ?" 

"Never!  and  I'm  not  exactly  ill  now, 
only  completely  out  of  sorts,  as  most  men 
are  at  this  precise  time  of  life — weak  and 
languid,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — seedy,  as 
my  son  George  calls  it ;  and  so  I  promised 
Sarah  that  I  would  lie  abed  to-day,  just  to 
see  whether  it  would  recruit  me  a  bit." 

"  Your  daughter  gave  you  very  good  ad- 
vice ;  and  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  do  the 
same,  if  you  will  tell  me  the  exact  nature  of 
your  ailment,  which  you  can  hardly  refuse, 
now  that  you  have  confessed  yourself  to  be 
completely  out  of  sorts,  and  that  I  have 
come  so  far  on  purpose  to  see  you." 

"  I  have  already  told  you  my  complaint ; 
I  am  sixty- three — my  grand  climacteric,  you 
know :  nine  times  seven ;  both  of  them  un- 
lucky numbers.  No  one  escapes  altogether 
at  this  confounded  period.  George  wrote 
me  on  my  last  birthday  that  a  most  danger- 
ous time  was  coming,  and  that  I  must  expect 
to  be  confoundedly  seedy  for  some  months  ; 
bat  that  there  was  no  kind  of  use  in  seeing  a 
doctor,  as  the  indisposition  was  natural  and 
inevitable." 

"  I  thought  all  belief  in  the  *  critical  year' 
had  been  long  since  abandoned,  except  by 
the  old  women  who  disguise  themselves  as 
old  men.  Your  son  is  young  enough  to 
know  better.  Be  assured,  my  good  friend, 
that  your  sickness  has  no  reference  whatever 


to  this  peculiar  year  of  your  life.  Cannot 
you  assign  any  other  cause  for  this  sudden 
change  in  a  constitution  which  has  hitherto 
been  so  healthy  ?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  I  have  certainly 
had  a  good  deal  of  worry  and  anxiety  lately. 

"  Yet  few  men  have  been  so  prosperous. 
The  world  gives  you  credit  for  having  made 
an  immense  fortune  by  your  contracts  with 
government." 

"The  world  says  true;*  but  wealth,  I 
find,  cannot  always  buy  health,  and  still  less 
happiness.  I  tell  you  what,  Doctor,  when  a 
fellow  has  everything  to  fear  and  nothing  to 
hope,  he  will  sometimes  look  back  with  re- 
gret to  the  careless  days  when  he  had  every- 
thing to  hope  and  nothing  to  fear." 

"Thank  Heaven,  I  am  in  the  former  pre- 
dicament, and  trust  always  to  remain  so. 

"  Nay,  Doctor,  you  mav  get  rich  when  you 
get  old,  as  I  have  done.' 

"  In  other  words,  I  may  scrape  up  money 
when  I  am  too  old  to  enjoy  it,  and  cannot 
long  retain  it.  I  hope  the  blind  goddess 
will  spare  me  all  such  cruel  kindness. 

"  Fate  has  spared  you  one  calamity — you 
have  no  children.  1  have  only  two;  but 
oh  1  my  dear  Linncl !  words  cannot  tell  you 
how  much  disappointment,  misery,  and  vexa- 
tion, they  have  latterly  occasioned  me.  If 
there  is  one  man  I  hate  more  than  another, 
it  is  Godfrey  Thorpe,  of  Oakfield  Hall,  and 
not  without  many  and  good  reasons,  exclu- 
sively of  his  being  a  pompous,  supercilious 
blockhead,  as  proud  as  Lucifer  and  as  poor 
as  Job.  First,  he  procured  me  to  be  black- 
balled at  the  County  Club,  insolently  de- 
claring that  he  could  not  associate  with  a 
ci-devant  malster.  Secondly,  his  interest 
with  the  commissarv-genend,  and  certain 
charges  of  malpractices  on  my  part — for 
I'm  sure  the  slanders  came  from  him — pre- 
vented my  getting  the  great  contract  for 
supplying  the  cavalry  with  provender. 
Thirdly,  he  ousted  me  from  the  borough 
which  I  had  represented  for  five  yearsy  actu- 
ally beating  me  with  my  own  money,  for  I 
had  just  lent  him  an  additional  eight  thou- 
sand pounds  on  the  Oakfield  estate,  which 
is  now  mortgaged  to  its  full  value.  How- 
ever, there  is  one  comfort ;  if  he  goes  on 
much  longer  with  his  hounds  and  horses, 
and  his  grand  establishment,  I  hope,  one  of 
these  fine  days,  to  foreclose,  and  oust  him 
from  his  boasted  old  Hall,  just  as  he  turned 
me  out  of  my  borough." 

"  Provokmg  enough,  I  confess ;  but  what 
has  all  this  to  do  with  the  annoyance  you 
have  suffered  from  your  children  ? 
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"  listen,  and  you  shall  hear.  Thorpe  has 
an  only  daughter,  not  unattractive  in  person, 
but  an  artfm,  sly  minx,  who,  being  probably , 
well  aware  of  her  father's  desperate  circum- 
stances, and  knowing  that  my  son  was  likely 
to  be  one  of  the  richest  fellows  in  the  county, 
set  her  cap  at  him  so  successfully,  that  the 
silly  gull  became  perfectly  infatuated  with 
her,  and  actually  made  her  an  offer  of  his 
hand,  which  was,  of  course,  instantly  accept- 
ed. That  George  should  be  easily  ensnared, 
and  be  ready  to  throw  himself  away  for  a 
pretty  plaything,  does  not  surprise  me,  for 
he  has  ever  been  a  spoilt  child,  accustomed 
from  boyhood  to  have  his  own  way,  and 
confirmed  by  long  indulgence  in  wayward- 
ness and  obstinacy ;  but  gess  my  shame  and 
wrath  when  he  told  me,  with  an  air  of  satis- 
faction, that  the  proud  old  insolvent  had 
given  his  consent  to  the  marriage  solely  on 
condition  that  his  daughter's  husband  should 
take  the  name  of  Thorpe !  What  unparal- 
leled insolence !  How  could  he — how  could 
my  son — how  could  any  man  dream  that, 
after  toiling  and  moiling  for  years  to  build 
up  a  fortune,  and  found  a  family  that  might 
perpetuate  my  name,  I  should  consent  to 
see  that  name  swamped,  and  my  hard-earned 
wealth  sacrificed,  to  continue  the  race,  and 
clear  the  encumbered  estates  of  a  man  whom 
I  hated  ?  I  dismissed  my  mean-spirited  son 
with  an  indignant  prohibition  of  the  marriage ; 
and  I  have  since  added  a  codicil  to  my  will, 
bequeathing  my  property  to  the  County  Hos- 
pital, should  he  ever  espouse  Julia  Thorpe. 
There  is  some  little  comfort  in  that  reflec- 
tion ;  but  I  leave  you  to  imagine  how  deep- 
ly, how  cruelly  my  heart  has  been  lacerated, 
by  this  disappointment  of  all  my  fondest 
and  most  chernhed  hopes." 


CHAPTER   II. 

"It  must  be  confessed  that  your  son, 
knowmg  your  antipathy  to  Mr.  Thorpe,  did 
not  make  a  very  discreet  selection ;  but 
Wordsworth  tells  us  that 

*  The  child's  the  father  of  the  man,' 

and  you  ought  not,  therefore,  to  expect  that 
spoilt  boys  should  grow  up  to  be  dutiful 
sons." 

**  A-y,  there  you  go.  Doctor,  girding  at 
me  with  your  stereotyped  smile  and  soft 
voice,  as  if  you  were  nattering  instead  of 
condemning  me.      At  all  events,  I  never  I 


spoiled  Sarah ;  indeed,  people  used  to  say 
that,  in  my  blind  partiality  for  George,  I 
neglected  his  sister,  and  yet,  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  as  if  I  were  doomed  to  be  equal- 
ly tormented  by  both  my  children,  she  has 
committed  a  not  less  egregious  act  of  folly, 
and  has  thwarted  my  wishes  in  a  still  more 
offensive  and  more  unfilial  manner.  Not 
only  has  she  refused  an  offer  from  Frank 
Rashleigh,  the  man  upon  whom  I  had  set 
my  heart  as  a  son-in-law,  because  he  is  sure 
of  being  Earl  of  Downport,  but  she  has  con- 
fessed her  attachment  to  Mr.  Mason,  the 
curate,  a  poor  creature  with  a  miserable 
£100  a-year." 

"  But  having  so  rich  a  father,  she  does 
not,  I  presume,  think  it  necessary  that  her 
husband  should  be  rich." 

*'  But  I  do ;  or  that  he  should  have  rank 
to  make  atonement  for  his  poverty." 

"  What  are  her  objections  to  the  man  you 
had  chosen  ?" 

*'  She  says  he  is  a  fool  and  a  profligate, 
with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do.  I  don't 
require  my  son-in-law  to  be  a  wise  man  or  a 
moral  one,  but  I  want  to  see  my  daughter  a 
countess.  As  to  the  curate,  she  has  prom- 
ised never  to  marry  him  without  my  consent, 
which  she  will  never  get  in  my  life ;  and  af- 
ter my  death,  my  will  has  effectually  forbid- 
den the  banns,  for  the  £1000  a-year  I  have 
left  her  is  to  be  reduced  to  £200,  if  ever  she 
becomes  Mrs.  Mason.  Well,  now.  Doctor,  if 
you  deny  that  the  climacterical  year  has 
anything  to  do  with  my  indisposition,  will 
you  not  admit  that  I  have  had  worry,  and 
vexation,  and  disappointment  enough  to  dis- 
order any  man's  health  ?" 

**  I  always  like  my  patient  to  give  me  his 
own  impressions  as  to  the  cause  of  his  mala- 
dy; but  before  I  tell  you  mine,  you  must 
detail  the  symptoms.  You  have  a  deranged, 
intermitting  pulse,  but  you  are  not  deficient 
in  strength,  for  you  have  mfuntained  this 
long  conversation  without  any  apparent  ex- 
haustion." 

'•  That's  purely  accidental,  for  sometimes 
I  am  suddenly  seized  with  distressing  tre- 
mor of  the  heart,  giddiness  in  the  head, 
noise  in  the  ears,  flashing  of  the  eyes,  which 
continue  till  I  become  insensible,  and  remain 
so  for  a  considerable  time,  just  as  if  I  were 
dead.  Upon  one  occasion  I  remained  three 
hours  in  this  state,  and  when  I  recovered 
consciousness,  another  hour  elapsed  before  I 
could  speak.  A  week  ago,  after  great  lan- 
guor of  body  and  mind,  I  was  suddenly  de- 
prived of  all  voluntary  motion,  my  limbs 
being  as  rigid  as  if  I  were  a  statue;  and 
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while  Baffering  tlvese  attacks,  several  blotches 
liave  appeared  upon  my  body,  an  ailment 
to  whicn  I  never  nave  been  previously  sub- 
ject. There,  Doctor,  you  have  heard  my 
symptoms ;  now,  tell  me,  what's  the  matter 
with  me  V 

''These  are  diagnostics  of  syncope,  paral- 
ysis, and  catalepsy,  but  presented  in  so  com- 
plicated and  unusual  a  form  that  I  cannot 
exactly  specify  the  nature  of  your  malady. 
Two  things  I  will  frankly  tell  you — ^I  don't 
Hke  these  paroxysms,  which  are  of  a  very 
ugly  type ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
liaye  been  superinduced  by  mental  anxiety, 
however  poignant.  Before  we  can  suggest 
a  remedv  for  your  disordered  state,  we  must 
try  to  discover  the  cause,  which  may,  per- 
haps, be  traced  to  some  recent  intemperance 
— some  excess  either  in  eating  or  drinking  ; 
or,  at  all  events,  to  some  deviation  from  your 
enstomary  diet." 

"A  bad  guess.  Doctor,  for  in  no  single 
respect  have  I  altered  my  usual  mode  of 
fiving,  except  in  taking  two  or  three  doses 
a  day  of  Raby's  Restorative." 

"What the  deuce  is  that?" 

"  Why,  my  son  George,  as  I  told  you,  is 
a  firm  believer  in  the  great  danger  of  the 
climacterical  year,  and  having  heard  that 
this  medicine  is  a  sure  and  wonderful  re- 
storer of  the  vital  energies  in  old  men,  very 
kindly  sent  me  up  a  large  supply  from  New- 
market, where  the  patentee  resides ;  and 
when  I  complain  of  getting  worse,  he  is  con- 
stantly urging  me  to  increase  the  dose  as 
the  only  remedy." 

"  Telling  you,  at  the  same  time,  that  there 
was  no  use  in  sending  for  a  doctor !  Odd' 
enough  ;  I  am  so  often  called  in  by  patients 
who  have  half  killed  themselves  by  trying  to 
cure  themselves,  that  I  know  the  names  of 
quack  medicines  pretty  well,  but  I  never 
heard  of  Raby's  Restorative.  Have  you 
any  of  this  precious  compound  in  the 
room?" 

"  Yes,  there  is  an  unopened  bottle  of  it  by 

the  gl^^^*^' 

"There  is  no  label  on  the  bottle,"  observed 
the  Doctor,  "  an  appendage  in  which  patent 
medicines  are  seldom  deficient ;  nor  is  there 
any  vendor's  or  chemist's  name,  an  omission 
equally  uncommon." 

After  smelling  it  for  some  time,  and  apply- 
ing it  very  cautiously  to  the  tip  of  his  tongue, 
he  continued — 

"  I  think  I  can  ^ess  one  of  the  ingredients  | 
but  if  you  will  allow  me  to  analyze  the  mix- 
ture at  home,  I  shall  be  better  enabled  to  de- 
cide.   Promise  me,  in  the  mean  time,  not  to 


taste  another  drop  till  you  see  me  tflkmor- 
i> 


row. 


"  Very  well ;  but  I  shall  miss  it,  for  it's 
a  very  pleasant  and  comfortable  cordial. 
George  assures  me  that  when  taken  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  it  has  always  answered  the 
purpose." 

"  Very  likely  ;  but  what  was  the  purpose  ? 
I  am  afraid  of  quack  medicines,  as  1  have  al- 
ready told  vou,  and  still  more  of  amateur  pre- 
scriptions.' 

"  Why,  you  are  as  suspicious  as  Sarah, 
who  has  implored  me,  over  and  over,  not  to 
go  on  with  the  Restorative.  Poor  girl !  she 
has  been  a  capital  nurse,  waiting  upoR  me 
early  and  late,  and  never  out  of  humor,  ex- 
cept when  I  insist  on  following  George's  ad- 
vice and  increasing  the  cordial." 

**  Her  looks  show  that  she  has  been  doing 
too  much.  This  must  not  be.  I  will  send 
you  a  regular  nurse  to-morrow." 

"  As  to  the  girl's  looks,  I  don't  think  much 
of  that.  Perhaps  she  is  pining  for  her  pau- 
per lover :  besides,  my  children  ought  to  do 
something  for  me ;  I'm  sure  I  have  done 
enough  for  them,  never  hesitating,  for  their 
sakes,  to  commit  a  little  irregularity  in  my 
contracts,  when  I  thought  it  could  be  done 
safely, — always  remembering  my  young 
folks." 

"  And  sometimes,  as  it  seems,  forgetting 
yourself." 

**  I  shouldn't  confess  these  little  milprac^ 
tices  to  any  one  else,  and  this  I  do  in  confi- 
dence ;  my  confession  is  quite  entre  iiom«." 

'*  No  such  thing  ;  a  third  party  has  been 
listening  to  you  all  the  time." 

**  Bless  my  heart !  you  don't  say  so  ? 
Who  ?— where  ?" 

The  Doctor  pointed  his  fore-finger  to  the 
sky,  and  remained  silent.  Strange !  that  so 
simple  an  action  should  send  a  thrill  to  mv 
heart,  and  make  me  cast  down  my  eyes  with 
a  feeling  of  humiliation  and  remorse.  A 
minute  or  two  elapsed  before  I  could  find 
courage  to  say — 

."  Nay,  Doctor,  you  must  not  be  squeam- 
ish and  puritanical.  Every  one  cheats  gov- 
ernment." 

"  But  no  one  cheats  God  !"  was  the  reply ; 
and  I  began  to  wish  my  rebuker  out  of  the 
room,  when  he  suddenly  exclaimed : 

"  How  comes  it  that  your  son  makes  Sa- 
rah the  dispenser  of  his  quack  medicine,  if 
such  it  b,  and  the  watcher  by  your  bedside, 
when  he  himself  ought  to  perform  those  du- 
ties?" 

"Oh!  George  never  misses  the  great 
Newmarket  meeting,  and  he  has  a  horse  en- 
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iered  for  the  two  first  races.  He  is  always 
happy  when  he  is  staying  with  his  young 
friend,  Sir  Freeman  Dash  wood,  and  I  have 
always  indulged  him  in  his  whims  and  fan- 
cies." 

**  Even  to  the  double  doses  of  Raby's  Re- 
storative, although  it  has  hitherto  failed  so 
signally  in  realizmg  its  name.  I  will  hurry 
home  and  send  you  some  alexipharmick 
medicines,  which  I  beg  you  will  take  as  soon 
as  you  can." 

"  How  fond  you  all  are  of  long  words ! 
What  the  deuce  are  alexipbarmicks  ?" 

**  They  are  usually  administered  when  we 
suspect  the  presence  of  poison  in  the  sys- 
tem." 

"  Poison  !  what  a  horrible  idea !  Surely 
you  do  not  suspect  me  of  having  been  poi- 
soned ?" 

"  It  is  not  my  business  to  suspect,  but  to 
deal  with  symptoms,  and  yours  very  much 
resemble  those  of  a  poisoned  man.  You 
may  have  unconsciously  received  some  del- 
eterious matter  into  your  system,  which  we 
must  instantly  endeavor  to  expel.  Many 
men  are  thus  destroyed  without  foul  play  of 
any  sort.  Yours  is  a  case  that  requires 
prompt  remedies,  so  I  must  hurry  home.  I 
will  give  directions  to  Sarah,  in  case  you 
should  have  a  recurrence  of  your  attacks  to- 
night, and  will  repeat  my  visit  early  in  the 
morning 


»» 


CUAPTER   III. 

While  I  thought  that  Dr.  Linnel  had  in- 
dulged in  very  unnecessary  suspicions  as  to 
Raby's  Restorative,  I  could  not  shake  off  an 
occasional  misgiving  touching  its  injurious 
effects  upon  my  health.  That  the  most  dele- 
terious compounds  were  sometimes  sold  un- 
der the  name  of  quack  medicines  I  was  fully 
aware  ;  but  that  my  son,  upon  whom  I  had 
80  fondly  doted  since  his  childhood,  should 
press  it  upon  me  with  so  much  importunity, 
unless  he  were  fully  convinced  of  its  saluta- 
ry quality,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  be- 
heve.  With  no  ordinary  interest,  therefore, 
did  I  cross-question  the  Doctor  next  morn- 
ing, as  to  the  results  of  his  analysis  ;  but  his 
answers  were  so  cautious,  not  to  say  evasive, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  draw  from  them  any 
very  decided  inference.  Judging,  however, 
by  what  he  supposed  or  vaguely  hinted, 
rather  than  by  what  he  actually  said,  I  was 
led  to  believe  that  his  impressions  were  un- 
favorable, especially  when  he  again  alluded, 
with  much  significance  of  manner,  to  the  ab- 


sence of  a  vendor's  name,  or  label  of  any 
sort,  on  the  bottles.  He  congratulated  me 
on  having  discontinued  the  draughts,  which 
might  possibly,  though  he  would  not  posi- 
tively affirm  it,  have  been  the  cause  of  my 
mysterious  malady;  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  its  progress  would  be  arrested  by  the 
copious  use  of  the  medicines  he  had  pre- 
scribed. 

My  strange  complaint,  however,  had  got 
such  complete  possession  of  my  system,  that 
it  would  neither  yield  to  the  most  potent 
remedies,  nor  to  the  unremitting  and  affiec- 
tionate  attentions  of  my  daughter,  who  was 
now  assisted  by  a  regular  nurse.  With  the 
fond  illusion  of  an  invalid,  I  still  clung  to  the 
notion  that  my  climacterical  year  prevented 
the  remedies  from  proving  efficacious ;  but 
whatever  might  be  the  cause,  I  could  not 
conceal  from  myself  that  I  was  nipidly  sink- 
ing. The  derangement  of  all  my  bodily 
functions  increased,  the  fainting  fits  and 
cataleptic  attacks  were  more  frequent  and 
of  longer  continuance ;  and  though,  as  I 
was  assured,  my  personal  appearance  was 
far  from  indicating  any  fatal  result,  I  felt  as 
if  life  were  passing  away  from  me.  At  this 
juncture,  um'ortunately,  the  Doctor  was  sum- 
moned to  attend  his  sick  mother  at  Bath; 
but  as  he  left  full  instructions  as  to  my  treat- 
ment, and  contemplated  an  early  return  to 
his  home,  I  would  not  allow  any  other  phy- 
sician to  be  called  in. 

His  absence,  however,  was  unexpectedly 
protracted,  and  I  dragged  on  without  any  ma- 
terial alteration  in  my  state,  until  one  mominff 
a  sudden  and  totally  new  sensation  paralyz^ 
my  whole  frame.  My  head  swam ;  I  felt  as 
if  Death  had  laid  his  hand  upon  my  heart ; 
and  I  had  just  breath  enough  to  whisper  to 
my  attendant — 

'  "  Nurse,  I  am  dying  !  all  is  over !  I  feel 
suffocated.  Take  off  some  of  the  bed- 
clothes." 

These  were  the  last  words  I  uttered  before 
my  burial !  Marvellous  and  almost  incredible 
as  the  statement  may  appear,  I  was  only  in 
a  cataleptic  trance,  for  although  my  limbs 
were  stretched  out  in  all  the  rigidity  of  death, 
my  senses  and  my  consciousness  were  by  no 
means  obliterated.  Nay,  they  were  in  some 
respects  intensified,  for  I  could  hear  a  distant 
whisper  w^hich  would  have  been  previously 
inaudible ;  one  eye,  being  only  half  closed, 
retained  its  full  power  of  vision,  and  though 
the  other  was  quite  shut,  methought  I  could 
see  through  the  lid  as  clearly  as  if  it  had  been 
a  spectacle-glass.  My  tongue  having  lost  all 
power  of  motion,  I  was  utterly  speechles 
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but  my  impeded  breath,  straggling  in  the 
tnuuit  of  my  body  from  vitality  to  inanima- 
tkm,  forced  itself  from  my  throat  with  a  noise 
of  gurgling  and  strangulation. 

The  fat  nurse  who  had  hitherto  approached 
me  with  a  maternal  smile  and  a  coaxing 
▼wee,  as  she  exclaimed, — "  Now,  my  dear 
good  sir,  it's  time  to  take  the  pills.  How 
purely  you  do  look  this  morning  !  My  life 
on't  we  shall  have  you  riding  the  white  cob 
again  in  a  week  or  two !" — the  fat  nurse,  I 
say,  had  no  sooner  caught  the  choking  sound 
I  have  mentioned,  than  she  croaked  in  her 
natural  accents — "  Them's  the  death-rattles ! 
Then  it  is  all  over,  sure  enough,  and  high 
time  too,  God  knows.  Hanged  if  I  didn't 
think  the  bothering  old  chap  would  never 
die.  Can't  imagine,  for  my  part,  how  people 
eon  go  on  lingering  in  this  way,  willy-nilly, 
shilly-shally.  If  they  can't  die,  they  should 
live  :  and  if  they  can't  live,  they  should  die. 
That's  the  worst  of  sickness ;  it  do  make  folks 
to  uncommon  selfish,  which  is  my  peticklar 
Ixmiination." 

Hastening  into  the  parlor  with  which  my 
bedroom  communicated,  this  hater  of  seliish- 
neas  snatched  up  a  valuable  shawl  belonging 
to  my  daughter,  as  well  as  a  cloth  cloak  of 
my  own,  and  spread  them  over  me,  an  action 
which  would  have  surprised  me,  after  having 
so  recently  requested  her  to  remove  some  of 
the  clothes,  had  I  not  recollected  that  these 
rapacious  harpies  claim  as  their  perquisite 
SYery  thing  lying  on  the  bed  when  its  occupant 
lies.  Oh  !  how  I  wished  for  the  use  of  my 
k>ngue,  when  I  heard  her  afterwards  affirm- 
iiff  that  the  poor  dear  gentleman  was  **  sadly 
sold  and  shivery  just  afore  he  went  off,  and 
lo  she  covered  him  up  comfortable."  Ma- 
do^  no  further  addition  to  her  perquisites 
hsLn  by  pocketing  a  few  odds  and  ends  lying 
ibout  the  room,  the  worthy  creature,  putting 
>Q  the  most  heart-broken  look  she  could  as- 
lume,  and  with  a  ready-prepared  handker- 
chief in  her  hand,  hurried  away  to  announce 
ny  death  to  my  daughter  and  the  house- 
lold. 


CHAPTER  rv. 

As  Sarah  had  driven  over  to  Doctor  Linnel's 
to  ascertain  the  day  of  his  return,  for  which 
aba  was  becoming  hourly  more  impatient,  no 
one  entered  my  chamber  for  more  than  two 
hours,  an  interval  which  gave  me  leisure  to 
reflect  upon  my  perilous  and  unprecedented 
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state.  In  all  my  former  attacks  the  mind 
had  sympathized  with  the  suspended  vitality 
of  the  frame,  but  now  I  had  vital  senses  and 
apprehensiveness  in  a  dead  integument. 
Was  this  dissolution  of  partnership  temporary 
only  ?  How  long  would  it  last  ?  Was  it 
final?  What  then  was  to  be  my  ultimate 
fate  ?  I  had  read  of  disembodied  spirits,  and 
I  could  understand  the  continuance  of  such 
a  separate  existence ;  but  as  for  me,  I  was 
entombed  alive  in  my  own  body — destined, 
perhaps,  to  die  hideously  and  loathsomely, 
as  my  corporeal  particles  putrificd  and  de- 
composed. I  had  read,  too,  of  miserable 
victims  who,  being  buried  in  a  trance,  had 
turned  round  in  their  coffins ;  and  of  some 
who,  having  forced  themvelvcs  out  of  them, 
had  been  discovered  as  huddled  skeletons  in 
a  comer  of  the  vault,  whither  they  had  crawl- 
ed to  die  of  hunger  and  exhaustion.  Recoil- 
ing with  a  mental  shudder  from  such  horri- 
ble thoughts,  I  clung  to  the  hope  that,  al- 
though my  present  fearful  seizure  was  decid- 
edly different  from  all  my  previous  attacks, 
it  might,  after  a  little  longer  interval,  termi- 
nate, like  them,  in  my  revival. 

While  I  was  alternately  horrified  and  reas- 
sured by  these  anticipations  of  my  fate,  my 
daughter  entered,  and  after  bursting  into  a 
passion  of  tears  as  she  kissed  my  insensible 
lips,  she  kneeled  down  by  my  bedside,  and 
prayed  long  and  earnestly  for  the  discon- 
tinuance of  my  trance ;  for,  in  spite  of  the 
positive  assurances  ofmy  death,  she  would  not 
abandon  the  hope  of  my  recovery.  Some 
one,  however,  in  the  house,  probably  the 
nurse,  who  wished  the  forfeiture  of  the  shawls 
to  be  confirmed,  chose  to  consider  me  une- 
quivocally defunct,  for  I  heard  the  servants 
closing  the  shutters  in  the  other  apartments, 
and  was  made  aware  of  various  post  mortem 
proceedings,  to  which  I  listened  with  con- 
flicting feelings  that  baffle  all  description. 
The  house  was  now  quiet,  but  occiisional 
sounds  still  fell  upon  my  ear  with  an  ominous 
and  harrowing  significancy,  for  ewcry  passing 
hour  announced  by  the  hall  clock  seemed  to 
be  a  passing-bell  that  ratified  my  decease, 
and  brought  me  so  much  nearer  to  the  appal- 
ling moment  when  I  should  be  buried  alive. 
At  intervals  other  sounds  were  distin^fuish- 
able ;  and  as  I  caught  the  grating  of  wheels 
on  the  road,  the  whistle  of  a  railway  train, 
the  clattering  and  chattering  of  my  servants 
at  their  dinner,  it  seemed  to  me  both  unfeel- 
ing and  unnatural  that,  on  the  very  day  of 
my  supposed  death,  the  world  should  be 
pursuing  its  ordinary  occupations,  and  my 
own  servants  regaling  themselves  with  their 
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customary  appetites,  as  if  no  sucli  catastrophe 
bad  occurred. 

Thus  I  remained,  with  no  other  companion 
than  my  own  sad  thoughts,  till  the  evening, 
when  my  daughter's  maid  and  the  housemaid, 
having  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  stand 
by  each  other,  whatever  might  happen,  and 
grasping  each  other's  hand  to  ensure  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract,  stole  on  tiptoe  into 
the  chamber  to  have  a  peep  at  me,  neither 
of  them  having  ever  seen  a  dead  man. 
Peering  at  me  furtively  and  askance,  as  if 
afraid  of  being  scared  by  my  ghost,  they 
agreed,  whisperingly,  that  I  looked  for  all  the 
world  as  if  I  were  fast  asleep,  although 
Nurse  had  maintained  that  I  was  as  dead  as 
a  door-nail.  Both  declared  that  I  should  be 
no  real  gentleman  if  I  had  not  remembered 
all  the  servants  in  my  will ;  and  as  mourn- 
ing was  a  matter  of  course,  one  of  them  had 
resolved  that  her  dress  should  be  made  to 
fasten  in  front,  and  the  other  knew  of  a  most 
becoming  pattern  for  her  white  muslin  cap. 
But  their  conversation  was  not  limited  to 
such  frivolities,  for  the  lady's  maid  declared, 
on  the  authority  of  her  mistress,  that  Dr. 
Linnel,  before  he  went  away,  had  written  to 
Mr.  George,  stating  that  he  must  return 
immediately ;  that  Miss  Sarah  had  said  she 
hoped  he  would  arrive  the  very  next  morn- 
ing, and  that  the  Doctor  himself  was  ex- 
pected back  on  the  day  after ;  whereupon 
they  stole  away,  with  their  hands  still  locked 
together. 

In  these  tidings  there  was  no  small  com- 


fort. Should  I  revive,  my  Bon  would  have 
an  instant  opportunity  of  clearing  himself 
from  all  suspicion  touching  the  Restorative, 
in  which  I  still  felt  a  hope  rather  than  a  con- 
fidence that  he  would  succeed.  Should  my 
trance  continue,  there  was  no  fear  of  my  being 
buried  alive,  for  Linnel  would  again  be  at 
my  bedside  long  before  the  time  for  my  inter- 
ment, and  he  was  too  skilful  and  experienced 
a  physician  not  to  distinguish  between  real  and 
apparent  death.  My  most  appalling  and 
revolting  terror  being  thus  removed,  I  patient- 
ly counted  the  clock  till  my  usual  bed-time 
hoping  that  I  might  then  fall  asleep,  and  so 
escape  the  tedium  of  a  long  wakeful  night. 
But  sleep  is  a  provision  of  nature  for  repiur- 
ing  the  day's  wear  and  tear  ;  in  my  cataleptic 
sate  there  had  been  no  such  expenditure  of 
corporeal  energy,  and  consequently  there 
was  no  requirement  of  repose.  Perhaps  my 
mind  was  still  too  much  agitated  to  settle 
into  any  sort  of  oblivion  ;  perhaps  it  would 
never  be  otherwise,  and  my  trance — existence 
— might  be  a  perpetual  consciOiianess,  and 
consequently  an  unvaried  misery.  Such  a  state 
must  soon  lead  to  madness ;  but  how  could 
a  man  be  mad  and  motionless,  a  maniac  and 
a  statue?  What  inconceivable  misery,  to 
feel  your  brain  raving  and  raging  with  an 
insanity  which  can  find  no  vent  for  its  fury, 
either  by  the  explosions  of  the  voice  or  the 
convulsive  violence  of  the  Kmbs !  In.  such 
sad  thoughts,  wearily  and  drearily  did  the 
first  night  of  my  livmg  death  drag  its  slow 
length  along. 


-»•- 


•♦■«- 


MOSS. 


One  moment,  from  the  glare  and  gloss 
Of  forms  which  lead  the  soul  astray, 

TuTD,  child-like,  to  the  simple  Moss^ 
And  listeo  to  a  simple  lay. 

The  tender  Moss  clings,  firm  and  green, 
And  nestles  to  the  mountain's  side, 

Like  love  which  sorrows  cannot  wean. 
Like  hearts  which  storms  cannot  divide. 

It  lures  us  by  no  rich  perfume, 
like  rosea  when  the  Bummer's  nigh ; 


But  there  it  beauty  in  its  hloom 
That  lives  when  summer  roses  die. 

And  through  the  diange  and  chance  of  tiaa^> 
When  forest  leaves  and  flowers  depart 

It  keeps  the  greenness  of  its  prime, 
Ana  holds  the  fireshneis  of  its  heart 

We  should  not  have  to  mourn  the  loss 
Of  many  fair  and  faithless  things, 

If  love  were  like  the  loving  Mosb^ 
Which  dosely  clings  where  ml  H  spngi. 
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WICKED  WOMEN-CATHERINE   DE   MEDICIS-NO.  II 


Catherine  became  an  historical  personage 
when  her  son,   Francis  II.,  at  the  a^e  of 
sixteen  years  and  six  months,  ascended  the 
throne  of  France  ;    then,  for  the  first  time, 
she  was  able  to  give  scope  to  that  ambition 
bj  which  she  had  been  secretly  devoured 
during  the  reign  of  her  jealous  husband,  and 
to  exercise  those  crafty  intrigues  by  which 
she  trusted  to  obtain  complete  control  over 
the  administration.      At    this    period    the 
reigning  family,  the   House  of  Valois,  re- 
wded   its    junior    branch,    the    House  of 
Bourbon*  with  jealousy  somewhat  similar  to 
that   which  the  Bouroons,  in  a  later  age, 
manifested  towards  the  House  of  Orleans. 
The  advent  of  tlie  Bourbons  to  the  throne, 
taid  to  have  been  foretold  to  Catherine  by 
an  astrologer  at  the  period  of  her  marriage, 
was  a  fear  constantly  present  to  her  mind  ; 
and  though  the  prediction  mvst  have  ap- 
peared less  probable  when,  after  being  ten 
fears    childless,    she    nipidly   became   the 
nother  of  a  large  family,  yet  she  feared  that 
t  might  be  verified  by  her  sons  dying  in 
accession  without  male  heh^.      Astrology 
as  universally  believed  in  her  age,  but  by 
me  more  firmly  than  Catherine,  who  had 
me  pretensions  herself  to  be  an  adept  in 
at  mockery  of  science.     As  is  usual  with 
)  younger  branches  of  royalty,  the  Bour- 
is  favored  what  in  modern  times  would 
called  "  the  Opposition  ;"  they  secretly 
ported  the  Huguenots,  as  the  House  of 
vins,  at  a  later  date,  patronized  the  Vol- 
Mns ;    not   so  much   from    motives  of 
ion  or  irreligion«  but  as  a  political  party, 
h  enabled  them  to  make  a  stand  against 
jealousy  of  royalty.     The  four  sons  of 
y  II.  rendered  the  political  position  of 
'Ourbons  a  nullity,  especially  as  they  all 
excessively  poor,  and  all  involved  in  the 
which  the  treason   of  the  Constable 
irbon  had  brought  upon  his  family. 
Huguenots  of  France,  like  the  Puri- 
f  England,   derived  their  inspiration 
leneva ;    they  were    followers,  not 
er»  but  of  Calvin ;  they  sought  polit- 
li^Il  as  religious  reformation,  and 


advocated  in  their  publications  the  necessity 
of  placing  restraints  on  the  power  of  princes, 
as  well  as  checking  the  excesses  of  priests. 
Hence  their  doctrines  were  favored  by  many 
of  the  nobles  who  cherished  the  traditions 
of  the  feudal  independence  which  their 
ancestors  had  enjoyed  before  the  reign  of 
Louis  XL,  and  by  a  portion  of  the  upper 
bourgeosie,  who  equally  recollected .  the  im- 
portant privileges  that  had  anciently  been 
enjoyed  by  the  municipaliti^.  It  was  prob- 
ably in  consequence  of  its  being  thus  to 
some  extent  associated  liith  aristocracy  and 
feudalism,  that  the  reformed  religion  made 
but  little  progress  with  the  people  of  France, 
and  was  viewed  with  such  hostile  jealousy 
by  the  operative  classes  and  the  peasantry. 

Louis  XL,  with  a  prescience  to  which 
historians  have  not  done  justice,  had  intend- 
ed to  make  Tours  the  capital  of  his  kingdom 
instead  of  Paris.  Vauban  revived  the  proj- 
ect in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  there  is  some  reason  to 
suppose  that  Francis  II.  had  also  meditated 
this  change,  for  his  favorite  residence  was 
the  castle  of  Bluis.  Paris,  with  its  tur- 
bulent population,  its  repeated  contests  be- 
tween the  higher  and  lower  honrgeone — its 
mobs,  ready  to  rush  into  sanguinary  violence 
for  any  cause  that  could  atiford  a  pretext 
and  a  cry,  was  viewed  with  suspicion  by 
most  of  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Valois — 
had  the  same  feeling  descended  to  the 
Bourbons,  it  might  have  averted  more  than 
one  revolution.  At  the  accession  of  Fran- 
cis IL  the  city  was  involved  in  continual 
broils  by  the  struggles  for  precedency  be- 
tween the  confraternities  of  the  drapers,  the 
mercers,  and  the  furriers,  in  which  the  fur- 
riers finally  triumphed. 

We  may  be  permitted  so  far  to  digress 
as  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  triumph.  Two 
centuries  ago,  furs  were  so  rare,  and  there- 
fore so  highly  valued,  that  the  wearing  of 
them  was  restricted,  by  several  sumptuary 
laws,  to  kings  and  princes.  Sable,  in  those 
laws  called  rafr,  was  the  subject  of  count- 
less regulations ;    the   exact  quantity  per- 
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mitted  to  be  worn  by  persons  of  different 
grades,  and  the  articles  of  dress  to  which  it 
might  be  applied,  were  defined  most  strictly. 
Perrault's  tale  of  "  Cinderella "  ori^nally 
marked  the  dignity  conferred  on  her  by  the 
fairy,  by  her  wearing  a  slipper  of  vair,  a 
privilege  then  confined  to  the  highest  rank 
of  princesses ;  an  error  of  the  press,  now 
become  inveterate,  changed  voir  into  verre, 
and  the  slipper  of  sable  was  suddenly  con- 
verted into  a  glass  slipper. 

Catherine,  anxious  to  secure  the  support 
of  the  citizens,  took,  or  affected  to  take,  an 
active  interest  in  the  struggles  between  the 
confraternities,  and  exerted  herself  to  secure 
the  ascendency  of  those  most  closely  con- 
nected with  the  court. 

Another  party  remains  to  be  described — 
that  of  the  Guises  and  of  the  Papacy.  The 
House  of  Lorraine,  claiming  to  be  descended 
from  Charlemagne,  had  pretensions  to  the 
throne  of  France,  which,  though  they  had 
long  been  allowed  to  slumber,  had  not 
wholly  fallen  into  oblivion. 

At  the  head  of  this  family,  when  Fran- 
cis II.  ascended  the  throne,  were  the  Due  de 
Guise,  one  of  the  best  generals  in  France, 
and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  regarded  as 
the  greatest  ornament  of  the  church,  and 
possessing  unbounded  influence  over  the 
French  clergy.  "The  Guises  were  bigots 
without  being  believers,"  said  an  astute 
writer  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Like 
too  many  of  the  period,  they  affected  ex- 
cessive zeal  for  religion,  and  indulged  in 
gross  immoralities.  They  were  the  most 
ruthless  of  persecutors,  chiefly  because 
they  relied  upon  the  Papacy,  in  case  of 
the  extinction  of  the  House  of  Valois,  to 
support  their  claims  against  the  House  of 
Bourbon. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  wife  of  Fran- 
cis II.,  was  the  niece  of  the  Guises,  and 
devoted  all  her  energies  to  support  the 
schemes  of  her  ambitious  uncles.  But  as 
she  ,was  only  sixteen  when  her  husband's 
accession  enabled  her  to  add  the  rer^al  cir- 
clet  of  France  to  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
Catherine  omitted  to  take  so  youthful  a 
sovereign  into  her  political  calculations ; 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  reign 
joined  the  Guises,  as  the  weaker  party, 
against  the  combined  princes  of  the  blood, 
with  whom  the  Constable  Montmorenci  had 
united.  She  soon  discovered  her  error ;  the 
Guises  had  no  sooner  established  their  as- 
cendency, than  they  deprived  the  queen- 
mother  of  all  influence,  and  reduced  her  to 
a  mere  nullity. 


Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland  and  France, 
early  displayed  symptoms  of  that  pride  and 
obstinacy,  not  easily  to  be  distinguished 
from  dignity  and  firmness,  which  long  years 
of  subsequent  suffering  were  unable  to  sub- 
due. On  the  death  of  Mary  of  England, 
she  quartered  the  arms  of  England  with 
those  of  France  and  Scotland  ;  thus  actually 
proclaiming  the  bastardy  of  Elizabeth — an 
insult  which  was  never  forgiven  or  forgotten. 
Even  when  this  heraldic  offence  was  re- 
moved, according  to  the  stipulatioiiB  of 
treaty,  she  preserved  her  former  device,  two 
crowns,  with  the  motto  "  Auamque  Mo- 
RATUR,"  "  And  she  waits  for  another."  In- 
stead of  a  manageable  daughter-in-law,  to 
be  guided  at  pleasure,  Catherine  found  in 
the  young  Queen  a  dangerous  rival,  gifted 
with  keen  wit,  great  powers  of  sarcasm,  and 
a  readiness  of  repartee  which  was  said  to 
be  unrivalled.  There  was  more  than  one 
blot  in  the  heraldry  and  genealogy  of  the 
Medicis,  which  Mary  did  not  fail  to  hit 
whenever  the  queen-mother  ventured  to 
remonstrate.  Unfortunately,  the  arrows 
thus  shot  never  ceased  to  rankle  in  the 
wounds  they  inflicted. 

In  the  long  line    of   French  monarchs, 
Francis  II.  is  the  only  one  of  whom  it  is 
recorded   that  he  was  desperately   in  love 
with  his  wife.     Feeble  in  intellect,  and  still 
more  feeble  in  constitution,  he  appreciated 
Mary  Stuart,  and  lived  only  in  her  presence. 
The   Guises  induced  him  to   remove  from 
St.  Germains  to  the  Castle  of  Blois,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  simply  by  telling  him  that 
in  the  latter  place  he  could  more  uninter- 
ruptedly enjoy  the  company  of  his  young 
queen.     Catherine  was  not  to  be  deceived 
respecting  the  real  object  of  the  journey.    In 
Blois  she  would  virtually  be  a  prisoner,  re- 
moved from  all  the  alliances  she  had  formed^ 
in  Paris,  and   surrounded  only  by  the  par — 
tisans  of  the  Guises.   The  Transalpine  Pope^m 
as  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  not  unde — 
served ly  called,  formally  excluded  her  froi 
the  royal  councils,  before  the  court  had 
three  entire  days  at  Blois. 

But  Catherine  was  not  the  only 
to  whom  this  removal  of  the  court  to  Bloi 
had  given  just  cause  of  jealousy  and  alamKS- 
Paris  was  profoundly  agitated ;   the  expend- 
iture  of  a  court  seems  almost  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  so  artificial  a  metropot^s^ 
and  yet  no  capital  in  the  world  has  offered 
more  insults  and  injuries  to  royalty.     Tbe 
Huguenots  were  more  justly  alarmed.     San- 
guinary as  were  the  edicts  already  issued 
against  the  Reformed  religion^  it  was  known 
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that  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  dissatisfied 
with  the  slow  proceedings  of  the  ordinary 
courts,  had  resolved  to  introduce  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  with  all  its  horrors.  To 
save  themselves  from  worse  persecutions 
than  those  they  had  already  endured,  they 
organijsed  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  obscure  events  ill 
the  history  of  that  a^e.  Catherine  is  ac- 
cused, on  the  one  hand,  of  having  organized 
or  enoouraged  the  conspiracy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  betrayinc^  the  Huguenots  to  the 
Guises,  and  on  the  other,  of  having  been 
prepared  to  snve  up  her  sons  to  the  princes 
of  the  blood  and  the  Huguenots.  Let  us 
examine  the  evidence  closely,  for  the  events 
of  this  conspiracy  were  a  kind  of  rehearsal 
for  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  twelve 
years  later. 

There  was  about  this  time  in  Paris  a 
jeweller  named  Ruffange,  who  had  embraced 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  obtained  so 
much  confidence,  that  the  Huguenots  ap- 
pointed him  superintendent  of  the  fund 
which  they  had  collected  to  relieve  the  poor 
of  their  persuasion.  He  abused  his  trust, 
the  peculation  was  discovered,  and  he  was 
expelled  from  the  congregation.  To  revenge 
this  affront,  he  denounced  the  conventicles 
to  the  authorities ;  another  mnegade,  Frete, 
joined  him,  and  on  the  evidence  of  these 
mformers,  several  wealthy  citizens  were 
arrested.  After  some  time,  Ruffange  dis- 
covered two  apprentices  who  had  quarrelled 
with  their  masters,  and  he  induced  these 
wretches  to  say  that  they  had  witnessed  the 
most  licentious  orgies  in  the  Huguenot  con- 
venticles, and  particularly  in  the  house  of  the 
Advocate  Trouillard,  one  of  them  adding 
tiiat  the  advocate's  daughter  had  fallen  to 
his  share  in  the  indiscriminate  debauchery. 
Catherine,  on  hearing  this  tale,  took  the  lead 
in  directing  an  immediate  investigation ;  and 
in  Paris  it  was  generally  believed  that  she 
was  the  first  to  suggest  that  the  Huguenots 
who  had  been  arrested  should  be  examined 
by  torture.  It  is  therefore  exceedingly 
improbable  that  she  should  at  the  same  time 
have  been  engaged  in  confidential  commu- 
nication with  the  Huguenot  leaders. 

Among  the  persons  arrested,  were  a  mer- 
chant named  Le  Yicomte,  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren ;  they  were  seized  on  a  Friday,  and,  in 
order  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  popu- 
lace, a  capon,  and  a  joint  of  meat  which  had 
been  found  in  their  larder,  were  borne  before 
them,  as  they  were  conducted  to  prison.  It 
was  worse  for  Le  Yicomte  that  libellous 
pamphlets,  printed  m  Geneva,  were  found  in 


his  house,  severely  attacking  the  character  of 
Catherine  and  the  late  king,  exaggerating  the 
feebleness  of  the  reigning  monarch,  and  pro- 
posing that  a  regency  should  be  formed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  princes  of  the  blood. 
Further  investigation  showed  that  these 
pamphlets  were  extensively  circulated,  and 
it  is  therefore  incredible  that  Catherine  should 
have  favored  the  schemes  of  the  Huguenots, 
since  their  purpose  was  to  deprive  her,  as 
well  as  the  Guises,  of  all  political  power,  and 
to  bestow  the  administration  on  the  objects 
of  her  perpetual  fear  and  hatred,  the  princes 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 

Threatening  letters,  printed  and  written, 
couched  in  gross  and  offensive  terms,  were 
addressed  to  Catherine  by  the  Huguenots. 
One  collection  of  these,  preserved  in  the  great 
library  at  Paris,  is  the  most  singular  mixture 
of  fanaticism,  superstition,  and  religious  ran- 
cor, which  can  well  be  imagined.  It  appears 
that  when  Marot  first  published  his  metrical 
version  of  thirty  psalms,  the  poetry,  or  the 
music,  or  both,  had  such  a  charm,  that  they 
became  the  height  of  the  fashion.  Every  one 
in  the  court  selected  a  psalm,  and  Henry  II. 
complained  that  they  were  all  appropriated 
before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
choice.  Catherine,  who  was  at  that  time 
childless  and  neglected,  selected  the  141st 

{)salm  ;  and,  according  to  the  author  of  the 
etters,  it  was  the  influence  of  this  psalm  that 
reconciled  her  to  her  husband,  and  re luiered 
her  a  fruitful  mother.  The  writer  then  charges 
her  with  great  ingratitude,  and  menaces  her 
with  the  vengeance  of  God  and  man  for  sanc- 
tioning the  prosecution  of  Du  Bourg,  who 
had  been  arrested  for  heresy  in  the  preceding 
reign,  and  against  whom  the  process  had  been 
renewed,  as  was  generally  believed,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Catherine.  That  such  menaces 
were  not  idle   threats,  had  recentlv   been 

'  ft 

proved  by  the  assassination  of  Minard,  one  of 
Du  Bourg's  judges,  who  was  shot  by  a  Hu- 
guenot, of  Scottish  descent,  nearly  related  to 
the  young  queen,  the  Chevalier  Stuart. 

The  object  of  the  conspiracy  was  to  compel 
the  king  to  proclaim  Louis,  Prince  de  Conde, 
then  the  most  able  of  the  Bourbon  princes, 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  prince  himself  partici- 
pated in  the  design ;  certainly  no  conclusive 
evidence  of  his  complicity  has  ever  been  ad- 
duced ;  but  Theodore  Beza  asserts  that  the 
design  was  communicated  to  him,  and  that  he 
consented  to  take  the  office,  if  the  conspiracy 
should  succeed. 

The  plot  was  formed  at  Nantes,  in  the 
February  of  1560,  and  the  chief  of  the  con- 
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spiracy  was  Godfrey  de  la  Renaudie;  he 
arranged  that  bands  of  Huguenots,  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  should  meet  on 
a  particular  night  at  the  Castle  of  Blois,  se- 
cure the  persons  of  the  royal  family,  arrest 
the  Guises,  proclaim  a  regency,  and  convoke 
the  States-General.  The  Viscount  de  Tavan- 
nes  avers  that  the  conspirators  further  de- 
signed to  give  France  a  republican  constitu- 
tion, similar  to  that  of  Switzerland,  but  Beza 
declares  that  their  views  were  limited  to  estab- 
lishing some  permanent  elective  council, 
which  would  serve  as  a  constitutional  check 
on  the  royal  authority.  Renaudie*s  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  great  skill  and  secresy. 
After  having  completed  the  organization  of 
the  provinces,  he  came  to  Paris,  and  took 
into  his  confidence  the  advocate  Avenelles, 
who,  though  a  strict  Huguenot,  betrayed  the 
secret  to  the  secretary  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine. Information  was  immediately  sent  to 
Blois,  upon  which  the  Guises  conducted  the 
royal  family  to  Amboise,  which  they  secured 
with  a  strong  garrison. 

Although  emissaries  were  sent  in  every 
direction,  yet  such  was  the  general  detest- 
ation of  the  Guises,  that  no  information 
could  be  procured  of  the  movements  of  the 
conspirators  ;  and  had  the  armed  bands 
reached  the  rendezvous  simultaneously,  they 
would  probably  have  succeeded.  On  the 
morning  of  the  16th  of  March  information 
was  received  that  small  troops  of  soldiers 
had  been  seen  defiling  on  the  road  between 
Tours  and  Amboise,  and  that  others  were 
assembling  at  Norsay.  The  Due  de  Nemours 
immediately  set  out  with  a  troop  of  horse 
to  reconnoitre,  and  arrested  two  captains, 
who  mistook  the  royal  cavalry  for  some  of 
their  friends.  The  Baron  de  Castelnau- 
Chalesse,  with  a  few  followers,  threw  him- 
self into  the  castle,  and  sent  to  warn 
Renaudie  of  his  danger.  But  the  Due  de 
Nemours  hanng  been  soon  reinforced, 
Castelnau,  perceiving  that  his  men  were 
inadequate  to  the  defence  of  the  place, 
capitulated  on  conditions  which  were  vio- 
lated as  soon  as  they  were  made.  Instead 
of  being  allowed  free  access  to  the  king, 
Castelnau  and  his  officers  were  confined  m 
dungeons,  and  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Guises.  The  scattered  bands  of  the  con- 
spirators were  cut  off  in  detail;  Renaudie 
was  almost  the  only  chief  who  resisted,  and 
died  the  death  of  a  soldier ;  nearly  two 
thousand  of  his  followers  were  captured,  and 
reserved  for  the  rack  or  the  scaffold. 

All  the  cotemporary  authorities  exonerate 
Catherine  from  any  share  in  the  horrible 


tragedies  that  followed,  and  attribote  the 
cruelties  inflicted  on  the  prisoners  to  the 
Guises.  The  most  horrible  tortures  were 
inflicted  on  the  chief  prisoners,  in  the  hope 
of  getting  them  to  accuse  the  Prince  of 
Conde.  Castelnau,  tp  use  the  expressive 
phrase  of  the  time,  was  helled  {gehenue) ;  he 
remained  on  the  rack  several  hours,  but  no 
amount  of  torture  could  induce  him  to  ac- 
cuse his  friend,  or  deny  his  faith.  More 
than  twelve  hundred  persons  were  hanged, 
drowned,  or  decapitated.  The  chiefs  were 
reserved  for  the  last ;  their  execution  was 
made  a  spectacle;  the  queen-mother  and 
her  three  sons,  the  queen-consort,  and  all 
the  ladies  of  her  court,  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  the  officers  of  state,  were  present 
at  the  beheading  of  these  men,  brought  in 
litters  to  the  scaffold,  as  their  limbs,  crushed 
and  broken  by  torture,  were  unable  to  sup- 
port them.  The  Chancellor  Olivier,  who 
was  forced  by  the  Gmses  officially  to  preside 
over  the  trials  by  torture,  was  so  overcome 
by  these  horrors,  that  he  sickened  and  died« 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  celebrated  THdpital, 
whom  Catherine  pretended  to  oppose,  and 
by  thus  misleading  the  Guises,  ensured  his 
success. 

These  atrocious  cruelties  provoked  rather 
than  daunted  ihe  Huguenots.  Conde,  bar- 
ing joined  his  brother  in  Navarre,  began  to 
organize  a  confederacy  against  the  Guises, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
roject  was  favorably  received  by  Catherine. 

ut  the  plot  was  early  discovered.     Cond^ 
employed  as  a  messenger  an  indiscreet  sol- 
dier. La  Sague,  who  boasted  of  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  him  to  a  comrade  he  had 
known  in  Piedmont ;  this  crafty  wretch,  hav- 
ing induced  him  to  carry  his  confidence  fur- 
ther than  he  first  intended,  revealed  the  se- 
cret to  the  Guises,  and  measures  were  taken 
to  arrest  La  Sague  as  he  returned  to  Navarre, 
charged  with  the  replies  of  the  nobles  to 
Conde 's  invitations.    Dread  of  the  rack  ex- 
torted from  La  Sague  an  ample  confession ; 
he  revealed  the  secret  of  the  sympathetic  ink 
in  which  several  of  the  letters  were  written, 
and  the  most  menacing  of  them  were  found  to 
be  written  by  the  Vidame  de  Chartres,  whom^ 
scandal  declared  to  be  the  favored  lover  oT" 
Catherine.     Certain  it  b  that  the  queen-mo^ 
ther,  after  having  shown  excessive  partially 
for  this  nobleman,  exhibited  towards  him  ex- 
.  traordinary  hatred ;  it  was  at  her  instigation 
that  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Bastile^ 
a  measure   which   the  Guises  would  have 
avoided  for  fear  of  alarming  the  Bourbons. 

Late  in  the  October  of  Uub  eventfd  year, 
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the  States- General  were  convoked  in  Orleans, 
which  the  Guises  had  secured  by  a  strong 
garrison.  The  Bang  of  Navarre  and  his  bro- 
ther Cond^,  though  warned  of  the  danger  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  attended  the  as- 
sembly with  a  very  small  train  of  followers ; 
but  no  sooner  had  they  reached  the  city,  than 
Conde  was  arrested,  and  Navarre  placed 
under  the  strictest  surveillance.  Never  was 
Catherine  in  greater  danger ;  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine  openly  treated  her  with  the  greatest 
disrespect,  and  she  saw  clearly  that  the  de- 
cisive triumph,  which  in  all  human  probability 
the  Guises  were  likely  to  achieve,  would  be 
followed  by  her  imprisonment  or  exile. 

Condi's  trial  was  conducted  with  a  precip- 
itancy which  was  inconsistent  with  the  eti- 
quette observed  towards  princes  of  the  blood, 
and  the  Chancellor  THOpital  gained  a  few 
days  delay  by  protesting  against  these  in- 
formalities. In  the  interval,  Francis  II.  was 
seized  with  an  abscess  in  the  ear,  which  soon 
baffled  the  skill  of  the  physicians.  So  soon 
as  the  disease  appeared  likely  to  terminate 
fatally,  the  Guises  urged  Catherine  to  arrest 
Navarre,  and  execute  Conde ;  she  steadfastly 
refused,  but  she  took  advantage  of  the  crisis 
to  obtain  from  the  King  of  Navarre  a  formal 
cession  of  his  claims  to  the  regency.  In  the 
midst  of  these  intrigues  the  king  died,  after 
a  reifi^n  of  only  one  year  and  five  months. 
His  obsequies  were  conducted  with  indecent 
haste,  and  with  a  negligence  which  provoked 
many  bitter  comments. 

The  death  of  Francis  II.  was  so  opportune 
for  the  princes  of  the  blood,  that  they  were 
said  to  have  bribed  his  physician,  the  cele- 
brated Ambroise  Pare,  to  poison  the  young 
monarch.  At  a  later  period,  a  similar  charge 
was  made  against  Catherine,  and  several 
grave  historians  have  intimated  that  there 
were  reasonable  grounds  at  least  for  suspi- 
cion. The  circumstance  on  which  the  queen's 
enemies  most  confidently  rely  is  the  agree- 
ment which  Catherine  made  respecting  the 
re^ncy,  while  the  king  was  yet  alive,  but 
this  is  at  once  explained  by  Castelnau,  who 
informs  us  that  the  physicians  had  declared 
the  king's  case  hopeless  the  day  before  this 
suspicious  interview.  It  may  be  added,  that 
the  Guises,  who  were  so  deeply  interested  in 
the  young  monarch's  fate^  never  showed  any 
suspicion  of  the  queen-mother,  and  always 
maintained  that  the  death  of  Francis  had  re- 
sulted from  purely  natural  caases. 

The  Guises  hoped  to  continue  their  ascend- 
ency, by  uniting  their  niece,  the  widow  of 
the  late  king,  to  the  new  monarch,  who  was 
little  more  wan  ten  years  of  age.  Charles  IX. 


expressed  a  boyish  passion  for  his  beautiful 
sister-in-law  ;  but  Catherine  having  received 
early  intimation  of  the  intrigue,  insisted  that 
the  Queen  of  Scots  should  return  to  her  own 
kingdom.  Mary  left  France  with  the  most 
poignant  regret,  and  subsequent  events  too 
fatally  justified  her  sorrow.  Charles  through 
life  lamented  the  policy  that  separated  him 
from  the  object  of  his  first  affections,  and  ' 
was,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  with  diffi- 
culty prevented  from  having  recourse  to  arms 
to  support  the  cause  of  thQ  unhappy  Queen 
of  Scotland. 

Catherine  commenced  ber  administration 
as  regent  by  issuing  an  edict  of  toleration, 
and  procuring  the  formal  acquittal  of  the 
Prince  de  Conde  from  the  parliament.  The 
Guises,  having  gained  over  the  Constable 
Montmorency,  and  secured  the  neutrality  of 
the  King  of  Navarre,  were  so  powerful  that 
the  queen-mother  was  compelled  to  court  the 
support  of  Condo,  the  Colignis,  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  Protestant  party ;  she  went  so  far  as 
to  propose  the  convoking  of  a  national  coun- 
cil of  the  French  clergy,  to  discuss  the  re- 
formation of  religion.  Instead  of  the  council, 
it  was  resolved  that  there  should  be  a  free 
conference  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  theolo- 
gians, at  Poissy.  The  discussion  lasted  seve- 
ral days,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
only  served  to  confirm  the  disputants  in  their 
own  opinions ;  but  the  Huguenots  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  opening  their  churches 
and  fearlessly  preaching  their  opinions,  de- 
claring that  what  had  been  endured  by  the 
king  ought  not  to  be  prohibited  to  the  peo- 
ple. This  gave  offence  to  the  zealous  Catho- 
lics. Catherine  sent  a  special  ambassador  to 
excuse  herself  to  the  King  of  Spain  for  hav- 
ing consented  to  the  conference ;  but  Philip  11. 
would  not  even  grant  him  an  audience.  The 
Duke  of  Guise,  the  Constable  Montmorency, 
and  the  Marshal  St.  Andr6  formed  a  trium- 
virate to  defend  the  Catholic  faith,  and  com- 
pelled Catherine  to  come  with  the  young 
king  to  Paris,  where  she  Was  for  some  months 
virtually  a  prisoner,  while  all  the  royal  au- 
thority was  usurped  by  the  princes  of  Lor- 
raine. The  sanguinary  wars  of  religion  soon 
commenced,  and  devastated  the  entire  king- 
dom ;  but  the  murder  of  the  Due  de  Guise 
by  Poltrot,  and  the  sudden  death  of  the  King 
of  Navarre,  delivered  Catherine  from  heir 
most  dangerous  rivals,  and  enabled  her  to  as* 
sume  the  power  as  well  as  the  name  of  re^ 
gent. 

Catherine  was  enabled  to  maintain  her  in^ 
fluence  over  Charles  IX.  by  securing  the  sup- 
port both  of  his  wife  and  of  his  mistroaa^ 
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The  former,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Empe- 
ror Maximilian,  took  very  little  interest  in 
politics,  and  had  so  small  a  share  in  the  con- 
fidence of  her  husband,  that  she  did  not 
know  anything  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew until  the  morning  after  that  hor- 
rible butchery.  Marie  Touchet,  to  whom 
Charles  continued  passionately  attached  dur- 
ing his  whole  life,  took  the  greatest  care  to 
avoid  anything  that  might  excite  the  jealousy 
of  Catherine,  and  frequently  used  her  influ- 
ence with  the  King,  to  induce  him  to  yield  to 
his  mother,  whenever  he  differed  from  her  in 
opinion.  • 

We  have  too  recently  described  the  fearful 
eve  of  8t.  Bartholomew,  to  touch  upon  it 
again.  Charles  IX.,  when  the  excitement  of 
crime  was  over,  began  to  regard  his  mother 
with  horror,  and  would  certainly  have  ex- 
cluded her  from  power,  had  he  ever  been 
restored  to  sound  health.  Some  have  as- 
serted that  the  knowledge  of  this  intention 
induced  Catherine  to  poison  her  second  son, 
and  adduce  as  a  proof  her  address  to  her  fa- 
vorite child,  Henry,  when  he  was  setting  out 
to  assume  the  crown  of  Poland.  "  Adieu," 
said  she,  ''  you  will  not  be  long  absent  from 
France  !"  But  such  a  crime  would  have  been 
perfectly  gratuitous ;  the  declining  condition 
of  Charles  was  known  to  everybody  when 
Henry  went  to  Poland;  long  before  that 
event,  the  physicians  had  declared  that  his 
excesses  had  exhausted  the  staminayf  life. 

In  the  interregnum  between  the  death  of 
Charles  and  the  return  of  King  Henry,  Cath- 
erine abused  her  power  as  regent,  to  procure 
the  condemnation  of  Montgomery,  whose 
lance  had  accidentally  killed  her  husband 
fifteen  years  before.  The  unfortunate  noble- 
man was  cruelly  tortured ;  Catherine  hoped 
to  force  him  to  confess  that  he  and  the  Co- 
lignis  had  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the 
late  king,  which  might  be  pleaded  as  an 
apology  for  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. But  the  rack  only  forced  from  Mont- 
gomery cries  that  the  terms  on  which  he  had 
surrendered  to  the  royal  forces  had  been  per- 
fidiously violated.  He  was  so  broken  by  the 
torture,  that  he  had  to  be  lifted  to  the  scaf- 
fold ;  and  he  met  his  fate  with  the  courage 
of  a  martyr.  During  the  civil  wars  which 
distracted  the  unhappy  reign  of  Henry  III., 
Catherine  steadily  pursued  one  object — the 
exclusion  of  Henry  of  Navarre  from  the  suc- 
cession. To  accomplish  this,  she  became 
reconciled  to  her  old  enemies,  the  Princes  of 
Lorraine,  and  secretly  favored  the  enterprise 
of  the  League.  Her  son  Henry,  who  had 
long  submitted  implicitly  to  her  guidance, 


resolved  to  counteract  her  scheme,  by  treach- 
ery and  crime.  Concealing  his  intentions 
with  the  most  profound  dissimulation,  he  al- 
lowed Catherine  to  invite  the  Duke  of  Guise 
and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  to  Paris.  They 
visited  the  queen-mother,  who  declared  her- 
self anxious  to  support  their  ambitious  proj- 
ects, and  led  them  to  believe  that  the  king 
was  equally  favorable.  Full  of  confidence, 
they  went  to  visit  his  majesty,  and  were 
treacherously  murdered.  Catherine  was 
confined  to  her  room  by  a  slight  indisposition 
when  Henry  came  himself  to  announce  to  her 
this  atrocious  crime.  "  The  King  of  Paris  is 
dead,  Madam,"  said  he,  "  and  I  will  be  king 
for  the  future !''  "  You  have  slain  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  then,"  she  replied;  "take  care 
that  his  death  may  not  render  you  king  of 
nothinq.  Have  you  taken  the  precautions 
essential  to  your  safety  ?"  "  I  have,  mad- 
am," he  answered ;  "  and  you  need  not  dis- 
quiet yourself  about  the  matter."  He  then 
abruptly  quitted  the  apartment,  without  even 
the  ordinary  salute  that  etiquette  required. 
The  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  whom  Catherine 
visited  in  his  prison,  reproached  her  bitterly 
for  the  murder  of  the  Guised,  declaring  that 
they  would  not  have  ventured  to  Paris  but 
for  her  express  invitation.  Catherine  easily 
cleared  herself  of  all  complicity  in  the  crime, 
but  on  her  return  to  the  palace  she  was  seized 
with  sudden  illness.  In  her  last  interview 
with  her  son  she  is  reported  to  have  recom- 
mended him  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  the 
King  of  Navarre.  A  confessor  was  sum- 
moned ;  as  he  approached  the  bed,  she  asked 
his  name,  and  bemg  told  that  it  was  St.  Ger- 
main, she  exclaimed  that  he  was  the  herald 
of  her  death.  Favyn,  who  relates  this  anec^ 
dote,  declares  that  Nostradamus  had  foretold 
to  Catherine  that  St.  Germain  would  be  fatil 
to  her,  and  that  for  this  reason  she  had  con- 
tinually refused  to  reside  in  the  palace  or  the 
parish  of  that  name. 

The  greatest  stain  on  the  character  ci 
Catherine  is  her  share  in  the  massacre  ai 
St.  Bartholomew,  which  we  have  not  at- 
tempted either  to  palliate  or  to  conceaL 
Her  entire  hfe  was  devoted  to  maintaining 
the  tottering  house  of  Valois,  menaced  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  house  of  Lorraine,  and 
on  the  other  by  the.  house  of  Bourbon.  The 
success  of  the  League  would  have  given  the 
throne  of  France  to  Guise  ;  the  triumph  ci 
the  Huguenots  would  have  bestowed  it  on 
the  King  of  Navarre.  Catherine  stood  be- 
tween both,  and  during  a  long  life,  her  able 
though  unscrupulous  policy  held  both  in  sub- 
jection. 
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From  the  TImef. 


THE   UFE   AND   ADVENTURES   OF   MEHEMET   ALI. 


Alexandria,  Aug.  9,  1849. 

His  Highness,  Mehemet  Ali  Pasha,  died 
at  Alexandria  on  the  2d  inst.,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  his  body  was  taken  up  to  Cairo, 
where  he  was  buried  on  the  4th,  in  the  new 
alabaster  mosque  built  by  himself  in  the 
eitadel. 

The  procession  from  the  palace  at  Ras-el- 
teen  to  the  canal  was  attended  by  a  great 
concourse  of  people,  the  European  Consuls 
in  uniform,  with  many  of  the  European 
residents,  and  a  great  number  of  troops 
with  arms  re?ersed.  On  emer^n^  from  the 
palace  the  coffin  was  laid  at  the  foot  of  the 
grand  marble  staircase,  the  attendants  gather- 
ed round,  and  the  chfef  Mufti,  a  venerable 
old  man,  advanced,  raised  his  hands,  and  amid 
profound  silence,  repeated  three  times,  with 
a  pause  for  mental  reflection  between  each, 
** Aliah  hoo  akbar**  (God  is  great);  after 
which  he  twice  repeated,  "  Salam  aleykoun** 
(Peace  be  with  you) ;  and  then  the  proces- 
sion started,  the  principal  officers  and  gran- 
dees emulating  each  other  for  the  honor  of 
carrying  the  coffin  on  their  shoulders.  On 
passing  the  harem,  a  separate  building  a 
fittle  to  the  north  of  the  palace,  the  shrieks 
and  lamentations  of  the  women  were  most 
piercing.  Twenty-six  buffaloes  were  killed 
and  distributed  among  the  poor,  with  twenty- 
six  camel-loads  of  bread  and  dates,  and  a 
considerable  sum  of  money. 

At  Cairo  there  was  no  ceremony  attending 
the  conveyance  of  the  Pasha's  body  from  the 
Nile  to  its  final  resting-place,  and  even  Ab- 
bas Pasha,  the  present  Viceroy,  joined  the 
funeral  only  at  the  mosque. 

Mehemet  Ali's  first  severe  illness  occurred 
m  January,  1848,  when  he  proceeded  to 
Malta  and  Naples,  where,  having  rallied  a  lit- 
tle, he  returned  to  Egypt*  in  April,  improved 
in  bodily  health,  but  with  his  constitution 
shattered  and  his  mental  faculties  totally 
prostrated.  His  appearance  had  undergone 
a  complete  change ;  his  eyes  had  lost  that 
searching  and  intelligent  look  for  which  his 
Highness  was  so  remarkable ;  his  cheeks  were 
ahnmk  and  his  voioe  was  quite  feeble.    His 


medical  men  having  then  declared  his  total 
unfitness  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try, the  late  Ibrahim  Pasha  assumed  the 
reins  of  government,  and  at  his  death  was 
succeeded  by  Abbas  Pasha. 

From  that  time  until  within  a  few  weeks  of 
his  death,  Mehemet  Ali  took  his  daily  drive 
in  his  carriage,  and  lived  in  his  palace  in  the 
same  style  he  was  wont  to  do,  but  none  but 
his  immediate  attendants  were  permitted  to 
approach  him. 

Mehemet  Ali  is  sincerely  regretted  both 
by  the  European  residents  and  the  natives  of 
Egypt.  The  latter  say  that  man's  worth  is 
known  only  by  comparison,  and  that  had 
Mehemet  Ali  died  two  years  ago  the  sorrow 
felt  would  not  have  been  so  general  as  it  is 
now,  as  they  would  then  have  cherished  a 
hope  of  a  better  state  of  things  from  those 
who  came  after  him  ;  but  as  his  two  succes- 
sors have  shown  them  the  hopelessness  of 
any  improvement  in  their  own  condition,  they 
naturally  wish  that  Mehemet  All's  govern- 
ment had  lasted  longer. 

Mehemet  Ali  was  bom  in  the  town  of 
Cavalla  in  Roumelia,  the  ancient  Macedonia. 
In  Mohammedan  countries  the  natives  keep 
no  reckoning  of  their  age,  and  the  Pasha 
could  not  tell  precisely  what  his  own  was, 
but  he  was  easily  flattered  into  the  belief  thai 
he  was  bom  in  the  same  year  that  gave  birth 
to  the  two  most  illustrious   heroes  of  the 

£  resent  era — Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  the 
>uke  of  Wellington — 1769,  thus  making  him 
at  his  death  of  the  age  of  80  years,  which 
may  be  considered  correct  within  a  year  or 
two. 

Mehemet  Ali  first  commenced  life  as  a 
tobacconist  in  his  native  town,  but  he  after- 
wards volunteered  into  the  army,  to  which  his 
taste  was  more  congenial.  In  his  new  career 
he  soon  obtained  high  favor  with  the  Gover- 
nor of  Cavalla  by  his  efficient  assistance  in 
quelling  a  rebellion  and  dispersing  a  band  of 
pirates,  and  on  the  death  of  his  coromandinr 
officer  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and 
married  his  widow. 
In  1790  the  town  of  Cavalla  having 
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called  upon  by  the  Sultan  to  provide  its  con- 
tingent of  300  men  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Egypt,  the  Governor  sent  the 
required  number,  headed  by  his  son,  with 
Mehemet  Ali  under  his  orders  ;  but  shortly 
after  landipg  at  Aboukir  the  son  returned  to 
Roumelia  and  left  Mehemet  Ali  in  command. 
In  all  the  engagements  with  the  French 
Mehemet  AH  distinguished  himself  by  his 
conduct  and  valor.  He  rapidly  rose  in 
rank,  and  his  lofty  spirit  gained  him  a  strong 
ascendency  over  the  minds  of  his  soldiers. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the 
French  in  September,  1801,  the  Sultan  ap- 
pointed Mohammed  Khosrew  Viceroy  of 
Egypt,  who  has  since  been  several  times 
Prime  Minister  at  Constantinople,  and  be- 
tween whom  and  Mehemet  Ali  there  always 
existed  an  inveterate  hatred. 

The  Mamelukes  were  at  that  time  actively 
engaged  in  endeavoring  to  recover  their  as- 
cendency, which  had  been  overthrown  by  the 
French,  and  the  two  principal  Mameluke 
Beys,  Osman  Bardissy  and  Mohammed  Elfy, 
came  to  an  enagement  with  the  Turkish  army 
and  defeated  it.  Mehemet  Ali,  with  his  troop 
of  Albanians,  was  under  the  orders  of  Khoors- 
hid  Pasha,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  took 
no  part  in  the  battle.  The  Turkish  General, 
irritated  at  his  defeat,  complained  of  Mehemet 
Ali  to  Khosrew,  who  summoned  him  to  his 
presence ;  he  refused  to  attend,  and  took  ad- 
vantage of  an  insurrection  which  then  oc- 
curred among  the  Albanian  troops  to  join  the 
Mamelukes  under  Osman  Bardissy.  In  1 803 
he  attacked  Khosrew  at  Damietta  and  brought 
him  prisoner  to  Cairo.  The  Porte  then  sent 
to  Egypt  Ali  Gezai'rli  Pasha  to  replace  Khos- 
rew Pasha,  but  he  was  still  less  fortunate 
than  his  predecessor,  for  he  was  put  to  death 
by  the  Mamelukes,  soon  after  his  arrival. 

In  1804,  the  army  under  the  Mameluke 
Bardissy  became  clamorous  for  its  arrears  of 
pay,  an  insurrection  ensued,  the  Bey's  house 
was  attacked  by  the  infuriated  soldiers,  and 
he  had  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  from  Cairo. 
Mehemet  Ali,  strengthened  in  the  affections 
of  the  troops,  had  clandestinely  fostered  this 
insurrection,  but,  not  thinking  his  time  yet 
come,  he  sent  Khosrew,  his  prisoner,  back  to 
Constantinople,  and  judiciously  appointed 
Khoorshid  Pasha,  then  Governor  of  Alex- 
andria, Viceroy  of  Egypt. 

The  position  of  the  new  Viceroy  was  very 
embarrassing,  as  the  Albanians  and  his  own 
troops  still  persisted  in  their  demands  for 
pay,  which  it  was  entirely  out  of  his  power 
to  satisfv.  A  new  and  formidable  insurrec- 
tioa  broke  out,  and  Khoorshid'a  aoldiora  put 


Cairo  to  the  sack.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
town  were  in  the  utmost  alarm;  they  deposed 
Khoorshid  Pasha,  addressed  themselves  to 
Mehemet  Ali  for  protection,  and  made  Imn 
Viceroy. 

Mehemet  Ali  was  installed  in  the  Pashalie 
of  Egypt  in  1806,  on  condition  that  he  should 
send  to  the  Sultan  4000  purses,  which  rep- 
resented at  that  time  the  sum  of  about 
£24,000  sterling.  The  Pashalie  of  E^pt 
was  then  commonly  called  the  Pashahc  of 
Cau-o,  and  it  extended  only  to  Middle  Egypt 
and  the  Delta ;  Upper  E^pt  bein?  divided 
into  several  districts,  admrnistered  by  the 
Mameluke  Beys,  and  Alexandria,  with  a  part 
of  the  Western  Province,  by  a  Pasha  in- 
dependent of  the  Pasha  of  Cairo.  A  few 
months  after  the  installation  of  Mehemet  AH 
in  the  Pashalie  of  Egypt,  the  Porte  consented 
to  give  him  also  the  Pashalie  of  Alexandria 
as  a  reward  for  the  services  he  had  rendered 
to  the  Ottom&n  Empire  in  1807,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  evacuation  of  Lower  Egypt  and 
the  city  of  Alexandria  by  the  English. 

The  first  step  Mehemet  Ali  took  to  secure 
his  power  was  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
troops.  He  represented  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Cairo  that  it  was  at  their  request  that  he  had 
assumed  the  command,  and  that,  to  avoid 
further  disturbances,  the  wants  of  the  army 
should  be  satisfied.  He  therefore  levied 
contributions,  which  were  readily  paid,  and 
he  appeased  the  soldiers,  who  thus  became 
attached  to  his  person. 

In  1808  Mehemet  Ali  received  orders  from 
the  Porte  to  attack  and  disperse  the  Waha- 
bees,  a  fanatical  sect  of  the  Mohammedan 
religion,  who  had  pillaged  the  holy  cities  at 
Mecca  and  Medina.  Before  engagring  in  this 
war  and  drawing  his  troops  out  of  Egypt^ 
the  Viceroy  determmed  upon  putting  a  final 
end  to  the  power  of  his  old  allies,  the  Mame- 
lukes, for,  although  the  two  chiefs  were  dead, 
there  still  remained  a  strong  number  who 
had  it  in  their  power  to  annoy  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  1st  of  March,  1 81 1,  the 
MameluKes  were  invited  in  a  body  to  the 
citadel  at  Cairo  to  attend  at  the  investiture 
of  the  Viceroy's  son  Toussoon,  as  chief  of  the 
expedition  against  the  Wahabees.  When 
the  ceremony  was  over  the  Mamelukes  mount- 
ed their  horses,  but  on  reaching  the  citadel 
Kates  they  found  them  closed,  and  a  sudden 
discharge  of  musketry  from  soldiers  placed 
on  the  walls  completely  annihilated  them.  A 
great  many  Mamelukes  were  put  to  death  at 
the  same  time  in  the  provinces.  It  has  been 
computed  that  470,  with  their  chief,  Ibrahim 
Beyi  perished  in  the  oitadel ;  and  in  the  citj 
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and  tbrouffboat  the  country  no  less  than 
1200  were  iKilled.  Thus  ended  the  power  of 
these  formidable  chiefs,  who  had  kept  Egypt 
in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  warfare  ever  since 
the  year  1382. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Mamelukes 
Hehemet  Ali  made  himself  master  of  Upper 
Egypt ;  he  obtained  from  the  Sublime  Porte 
the  government  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  at  the  same  time  considerably  increased 
the  land  tax  and  the  duties  of  customs  on 
the  internal  trade. 

In  the  autumn  of  1811  Mchemet  Ali  sent 
bis  army  into  Arabia  against  the  Wahabees. 
This  war  lasted  six  years,  cost  the  Viceroy 
immense  sums  of  money  and  a  great  number 
of  men,  and  was  finally  brought  to  a  close  by 
Ibrahim  Pasha.  In  1813  Mehemet  Ali  him- 
self went  to  tl^  Hedjaz  for  a  time  to  hasten 
the  result  of  the  expedition.  During  his  ab- 
sence the  Porte,  jealous  of  his  power,  secretly 
appointed  Lateef  Pasha  Viceroy  of  Egypt, 
bat  Mohammed  Bey,  Mehemet  Ali's  Minister 
of  War,  pretending  to  enter  into  the  views 
of  Lateef  Pasha,  engaged  him  to  declare 
himself  publicly  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  then 
decapitated  him. 

In  1815,  Mehemet  Ali,  convinced  of  the 
great  advantages  of  discipline  and  military 
tactics  in  the  art  of  warfare,  resolved  upon 
having  his  army  properly  drilled,  but  his  sol- 
diers were  very  averse  to  this  measure,  and 
tlireatened  an  insurrection.  He  therefore 
sent  his  mutinous  troops  into  Ethiopia,  under 
his  third  son,  Ismael  Pasha,  who,  on  that  oc- 
casion, conquered  the  provinces  of  Dongola, 
Berber,  S bendy,  Sennaar  and  Cordofan, 
while  he  raised  a  new  army,  which  was  drill- 
ed by  French  and  Italian  officers.  He  then 
offered  the  Sultan  to  assist  in  quelling  the 
Greek  insurrection  against  the  Porte,  and  on 
the  16th  of  July,  1824,  Mehemet  Ali*s  fleet, 
consisting  of  163  vessels,  sailed  for  the  Mo- 
rea,  under  the  command  of  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
who,  for  three  years,  kept  the  country  in 
subjection,  but  was  obliged  to  retire  after  the 
battle  of  Navarino,  on  the  20th  of  October, 
1827. 

In  1830  the  Porte  conferred  upon  Mehe- 
met Ali  the  administration  of  the  island  of 
Candia.  Mehemet  Ali  then  turned  his 
thoughts  to  obtaining  possession  of  Syria, 
and  6000  Egyptians  having  emigrated  to  that 
country,  he  demanded  the  restitution  of  them 
from  Abdallah  Pasha,  then  governor  of  Acre. 
The  reply  he  obtamed  was,  that  the  emi- 
grants were  subjects  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
and  that  they  were  in  the  Sultan's  dominions 
at  well  m  Syria  as  in  E^ypt.    The  Viceroy^ 


enraged  at  this  answer,  sent  Mm  word  that 
he  himself  would  come,  and  take  his  6000 
subjects  "  and  one  man  more."  Accordingly, 
on  the  2d  of  November,  1831,  Mehemet  Ali 
sent  into  Syria  a  powerful  army,  under  the 
command  of  his  son,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  who,  in 
a  few  months,  reduced  the  whole  country  to 
submission.  On  this  the  Porte  declared  Me- 
hemet AU  a  rebel,  and  sent  a  strong  army 
into  Syria;  but  Ibrahim  Pasha's  troops  in- 
variably overcame  the  Sultan's,  and  several 
important  battles  were  fought,  which  insured 
to  the  Egyptians  the  possession  of  the  coun- 
try. The  European  povotrt  interfered,  and 
under  their  guaranty  peace  was  signed  on 
the  14th  of  May,  1833;  Syria  and  the  dis- 
trict of  Adana  were  ceded  to  Mehemet  Ali, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Pashalic  of  Egypt, 
on  his  acknowledging  himself  a  vassal  of  the 
Sultan,  and  engaging  to  remit  to  the  Porte 
the  same  tribute  as  the  former  Pashas  of 
Syria.  According  to  this  arrangement  Me- 
hemet Ali  paid  for  Egypt  12,000  purses ; 
Syria  and  Adana,  18,000  purses,  and  Candia 
2000,  making  together  32,000  purses,  or 
£160,000  sterling  per  annum. 

Mehemet  Ali  continued  in  the  quiet  pos- 
session of  Syria  until  1830,  but  the  Porte 
disliked  very  much  the  occupation  of  thai 
country  by  the  Viceroy  of  li^ypt,  so  tbat» 
after  organizing  an  army  and  a  strong  fleet, 
in  the  beginning  of  1839,  the  Sultan  Mah- 
moud  sent  his  troops  into  Syria  under  the 
command  of  Hafiz  Pasha,  to  expel  the  Egyp- 
tians, but  Ibrahim  Pasha  proved  too  power- 
ful for  him,  and  the  Turkish  army  had  to  re- 
treat. England,  Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia, 
then,  in  conjunction  with  the  Porte,  signed  a 
treaty  on  the  15th  July,  1840,  and  in&rmed 
Mehemet  Ali  that  he  was  no  longer  to  re- 
main in  Syria ;  but  the  Viceroy,  confiding  in 
the  promised  assistance  of  the  French,  seemed 
determined  to  keep  the  country. 

England,  therefore,  sent  a  formal  demand 
to  the  Viceroy  for  the  restitution  of  the  Turk- 
ish fleet,  which  had  been  brought  into  the 
port  of  Alexandria  by  the  treachery  of  the 
Turkish  Admiral,  but  his  Highness  gave  eva- 
sive answers,  and  referred  to  the  Sultan.  In 
the  meantime  he  strained  his  utmost  powers 
to  increase  his  army,  and  formed  throughout 
Egypt  the  National  Guard,  in  which  all  the 
male  inhabitants  were  made  to  serve. 

The  Allied  Powers,  finding  that  the  Vice- 
roy would  not  evacuate  Syria  by  fair  means, 
determined  upon  driving  him  out  by  force. 
The  first  engagement  took  place  on  the  10th 
of  October,  1840,  near  Beyrout,  when  the 
Egyptian  army  was  completely  routed  and 
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the  town  taken.  Caiffa  and  Saida  were  bom- 
barded in  the  same  month,  Tripoli  and  Tar* 
sous  soon  followed,  and  on  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  the  bombardment  and 
taking  of  Acre,  in  the  short  space  of  four 
hoars,  must  hare  convinced  Mehemet  Ali 
that  any  further  resistance  was  useless.  The 
town  of  Alexandria  was  blockaded  by  an 
Enfflbh  squadron ;  still  Mehemet  Ali  was  not 
incUned  to  submit,  as  he  entertained  hopes 
that  France  would  come  to  his  aid,  but  in  the 
«nd  he  found  he  could  no  longer  temporize, 
and  acceded  to  the  terms  proposed,  the  he- 
reditary Poshalic  of  Egypt  in  his  own  family 
being  secured  to  him. 

It  was  during  the  period  that  the  English 
were  attacking  his  troops  in  Syria  and  block- 
ading Alexandria,  that  Mehemet  Ali  behaved 
eo  magnanimously  towards  England,  by  al- 
lowing the  India  mails  to  proceed  as  usual 
through  Egypt  unmolested. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Egyptian  troops 
from  Syria  commenced  in  December,  1840, 
when  54,000  men  and  6000  women  and 
children  took  the  road  of  the  Desert  to  Suez ; 
but  what  with  sickness,  desertion,  privation, 
and  the  opposition  they  encountered  on  their 
march,  not  25,000  reached  Egypt.  Ibrahim 
Pasha  proceeded  by  sea  from  Gaza  with  the 
eiok  and  wounded,  and  landed  at  Damietta 
on  the  21st  of  February,  1841,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  troops  marched  by  El  Arish. 
Before  the  evacuation  of  Syria,  the  Egyptian 
army  consisted  of  85,000  men  ;  of  these  only 
33,000  returned  to  their  country.  Admiral 
Walker,  who  belonged  to  the  Turkish  navy, 
in  the  name  of  the  Sultan  took  command  of 
the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  port  of  Alexandria, 
and  sailed  for  Constantinople  on  the  11th  of 
January,  1841.  At  the  same  time  the  Egyp- 
tian troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  island 
of  Candia,  the  Hedjaz,  and  the  two  holy 
cities,  and  these  countries  were  restored  to 
the  authority  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

The  firman  sent  by  the  Sultan  to  Mehemet 
Ali  was  dated  from  Constantinople,  the  13th 
of  February,  1841,  and,  after  some  modifi- 
cations, was  finally  accepted  by  Mehemet 
Ali  on  the  10th  of  June,  1841.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  conditions  on  which  Mehemet  Ali 
was  granted  the  hereditary  Pashalic  of  Egypt : 

I.  The  succession  to  the  government  of 
Egypt,  within  its  ancient  boundaries,  to  de- 
scend in  a  direct  line  in  Mehemet  All's  male 
posterity,  from  the  elder  to  the  elder,  among 
the  sons  and  grandsons — the  nomination  to 
be  made  by  the  Sublime  Porte. 

n.  The  Fasha  of  E^pt  to  rank  as  a  vizier 
of  the  Ottoman  empve,  without  Iiaving  in 


this  character,  with  the  exception  of  heredi- 
tary right,  any  other  prerogative  than  those 
enjoyed  by  other  viziers. 

III.  All  treaties  entered  into  between  the 
Sublime  Porte  and  the  European  Powers  are 
to  apply  to  Egypt,  as  well  as  to  any  other 
part  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

IV.  The  Pasha  has  authority  to  coin  his 
own  money  in  Egypt,  but  the  coins  are  to 
bear  the  name  of  the  Sultan. 

V.  The  standing  army  of  Egypt  is  to  be 
composed  of  18,000  men,  and  400  men  are 
to  be  sent  yearly  to  Constantinople. 

VI.  The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  has  the  right  to 
appoint  officers  of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  up 
to  the  rank  of  colonel  and  below  that  of  gen- 
eral of  brigade,  but  a  general  of  brigade 
being  a  pasha,  the  Porte  alone  can  name 
pashas. 

VII.  The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  cannot  build 
vessels  of  war  without  authority  from  the 
Sublime  Porte. 

VIII.  The  yearly  tribute  payable  by  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  fixed 
at  $200,000,000,  has  since  been  reduced  to  a 
million  and  a  third  of  Spanish  pillared  dollars, 
about  £270,000  sterling. 

IX.  The  hereditary  title  is  liable  to  revo- 
cation, should  any  of  Mehemet  All's  succes- 
sors infringe  any  of  the  aforesaid  conditions. 

The  Sublime  Porte  also  granted  to  Mehe- 
met Ali,  without  the  hereditary  succession, 
the  government  of  the  provinces  of  Nubia, 
Darfour,  Sennaar  and  Cordofan,  and  all  the 
territories  annexed,  thereto,  situate  out  of 
Egypt. 

The  Pasha  of  Egypt  differs  from  the  other 
pashas  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  in  that  the 
former  collects  the  revenues  himself,  while 
the  law  of  the  empire  is  that  pashas  are  not 
to  collect  the  revenues. 

Until  last  year  Mehemet  Ali  enjoyed  a 
very  strong  constitution ;  his  stature  was  short, 
and  his  features  formed  an  agreeable  and 
animated  physiognomy,  with  a  searching 
look,  expressive  of  cunning,  nobleness,  and 
amiability.  He  always  stood  very  upright, 
and  it  was  remarkable,  from  its  being  un- 
usual aniong  Turks,  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  walking  up  and  down  in  his  apart- 
ments. He  was  most  simple  in  his  dress  and 
cleanly  in  his  person.  He  received  strong 
impressions  easily,  was  very  frank  and  open, 
and  could  not  easily  conceal  his  mind.  He 
loved  his  children  with  great  tenderness,  and 
lived  in  the  interior  of  his  family  with  great 
simplicity  and  freedom  from  restraint.  He 
was  very  fond  of  playing  at  billiards,  chess, 
draughts  and  ci^da.    In  his  latter  years  he 
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became  very  merciful  and  humane,  and  gene- 
rally forgave  the  greatest  faults.  Mehemet 
All  cherished  fame,  and  thought  a  great  deal 
not  only  of  the  opinions  entertained  of  him 
daring  his  lifetime,  but  also  of  the  reputation 
he  would  leave  at  his  death.  The  European 
papers  were  regularly  translated  to  him,  and 
he  was  affected  by  any  attacks  directed 
against  him.  His  activity  was  very  great. 
He  slept  Uttle  in  the  night,  and  invariably 
rose  before  sunrise.  He  received  daily  the 
reports  of  his  ministers,  dictated  answers, 
and  frequently  visited  any  improvements  or 
changes  going  on  in  the  public  works.  He 
learned  to  read  only  at  the  age  of  45.  He 
principally  studied  history,  and  was  particu- 
larly mterested  with  the  lives  of  Napoleon 
and  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  only  language  he  spoke  was  Turkish  ; 
he  understood  Arabic,  but  did  not  like  to 
speak  it.  The  late  Viceroy  did  not  observe 
the  tenets  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  with 
any  rigor,  and  never  cared  about  fasting  in 
the  month  of  Ramazan.  He  showed  the 
greatest  toleration  for  all  religions,  and  for 
thb,  considering  the  strong  innate  bigotry 
which  prevails  among  the  Turks,  he  deserves 
the  greatest  praise.  He  was  the  first  Mo- 
hammedan ruler  who  granted  real  protection 
to  Christians,  raised  them  to  the  highest 
ranks,  and  made  some  of  them  his  most  mti- 


mate  friends.  His  freedom  from  superstition 
was  as  remarkable  as  his  toleration  in  religion, 
and  in  many  instances  he  shook  off  the  yoke 
of  those  absurd  prejudices  to  which  all  those 
of  his  faith  humbly  bow  their  heads. 

Mehemet  Ali  had  by  his  wives  and  concu- 
bines sixteen  children;  of  these  only  five, 
three  sons  and  two  daughters,  are  now  living, 
viz..  Said  Pasha,  admiral  of  the  E^ryptian 
fleet,  bom  in  1818;  Haleem  Bey,  born  in 
1826 ;  Mehemet  Ali  Bey,  bom  in  1833 ;  Naz- 
leh  Hanum,  bom  in  1707,  widow  of  the  Def- 
terdar  Mohammed  Bey ;  Zeinab  Hanum,  bora 
in  1824,  and  married  in  1845  to  Kamil  Pasha. 
Haleem  Bey  was  four  years  in  Paris,  where 
he  received  a  liberal  education. 

Mehemet  Ali's  second  son,  after  the  late 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  was  Toussoon  Pasha,  born  at 
Cavalla,  who  left  an  only  son.  Abbas  Pasha, 
bora  in  1813,  at  present  Viceroy  of  Egypt 
Toussoon  Pasha  died  of  the  plague  at  tJie 
camp  of  Damanhour  in  1816. 

Mehemet  Ali  had  also  at  Cavalla,  by  the 
same  wife,  a  third  son,  Ismael  Pasha,  who 
died  in  the  war  in  Sennaar.  Another  son  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  lioussein  Bey,  bom  in  1826, 
died  in  1847  at  Paris,  where  he  had  been 
sent  for  his  education.  Mehemet  Ali  had 
twelve  brothers  and  two  sisters,  ali  of  whom 
are  dead. 


■♦♦- 
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From    the    People*i    Jonmal. 

THOUGHTS   ON    POETICAL   INJUSTICE. 


BT   CHARLES   MACKAT,  LL.D. 


We  have  all  heard  of  "  Poetical  Justice," 
but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  poetical  **  Injus- 
tice," which  the  world  should  now  and  then 
consider. 

Addicted  as  men  are  to  the  sheepish  prin- 
ciple of  following  where  they  are  led,  and  apt 
as  the  multitude  may  be  to  credit  what  they 
are  told  to  believe,  inquiring  and  independent 
spirits  make  their  appearance  from  time  to 
time  to  question  history  and  poetry,  and  call 
for  a  reconsideration  of  the  characters  of  their 
heroes.  The  general  tendency  of  these  in- 
quiries has  been  to  rescue  from  obloquy  great 
names  that  may  have  been  undeserving  of  it 
— to  add  to,  and  not  detract  from,  the  ma- 
jestic images  in  the  yet  unfilled  gallery  of 
the  world  s  heroes.  The  long  and  illustri- 
ous list  of  such  names — to  say  nothing  of  the 


saints  and  apostles  of  Christianity,  would  in- 
clude Socrates,  Aristotle,  Bacon,  Harvey, 
Galileo,  Corneilus  Agrippa,  and  a  whole  host 
of  glorious  men,  to  whose  memory  the  world 
has  done  justice  for  the  scorn,  hatred,  and 
persecution  of  their  contemporaries.  It  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  ^oup  together  a  few 
minor  instances  of  this  kmd  of  reaction  in  the 
moral  world,  of  which  the  effect  is  not  yet 
complete.  Let  us  select  a  few  cases  still  pend- 
ing in  the  great  court  of  human  appeal,  in 
which  the  appellants  have  been  heard  by  their 
council,  and  in  which  the  supreme  judge. 
Opinion,  has  shown  that  he  is  about  to  re- 
verse the  judgment  of  the  "court  below," 
and  of  the  poets  and  historians  who  sit  on 
the  benches. 
Two   remarkable   instances   have  taken 
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place  with  regard  to  characters  in  Shak- 
speare.  In  his  immortal  pages,  Macbeth 
stands  branded  as  a  weak  and  cowardly 
murderer ;  who,  goaded  by  a  strong-minded 
and  bad  woman,  and  by  the  promptings  of 
his  own  guilty  ambition,  treacherously  slew 
his  guest — ^the  king  to  whom  he  had  sworn 
allegiance,  and  to  whom  he  owed  the  double 
fealty  of  a  subject  and  a  host.  Yet  recent 
researches  have  shown  that  Shakspeare 
pilloried  a  comparatively  innocent  man,  by 
founding  a  play  upon  tradition,  and  not  upon 
history.  Macbeth  slew  Duncan,  it  is  true, 
but  not  in  his  bed — ^not  asleep  and  unarmed 
— but  in  open  fight  on  the  field  of  battle.  It 
does  not  even  appear  that  Macbeth  was  a 
usurper  ;  but  granting  that  he  were,  still,  in 
the  unsettled  and  semi- barbarous  period  at 
which  he  lived,  usurpation  was  a  common  oc- 
currence; and,  in  his  case,  the  usurpation 
proved  of  advantage  to  the  countir  that 
acquiesced  in  it.  Macbeth  reigned  over 
Scotland  for  fifteen  years  ;  and  if  there  were 
a  legal  flaw  in  his  title  to  the  throne,  he  en- 
deavored to  make  a  good  moral  title  by  the 
general  vigor  and  policy  of  his  administra- 
tion, and  by  his  justice  to  the  people.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  says,  "  The  claim  of  Macbeth 
to  the  throne,  according  to  the  rule  of  Scot- 
tish succession,  was  better  than  that  of  Dun- 
can. As  a  king,  the  tyrant  so  much  exclaim- 
ed against  was,  in  reality,  a  firm,  just,  and 
equitable  prince.'*  The  reaction  having  be- 
gun, men  have  learned  to  separate  the  Mac- 
beth of  Shakspeare  from  the  Macbeth  of  his- 
tory— to  admire  the  first  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  grandest  portraitures  of  crime  and  sor- 
row in  the  whole  range  of  literature  ;  more 
interesting,  although  fictitious,  than  the  real 
Macbeth  that  lived  and  moved  ;  and  to  do 
j^ustice  at  all  convenient  times  to  the  fame 
that  had  the  misfortune  (for  itself,  if  not  for 
the  world)  to  come  in  the  way  of  so  mighty 
a  genius. 

Kichard  III.  of  England  is  another  royal 
personage  whose  memory  has  been  similarly 
unfortunate  in  coming  into  contact  with  the 
purposes  of  Shakspeare.  No  doubt  the 
world  has  gained ;  but  the  world,  when  it 
does  justice  to  the  real  Richard,  will  fortu- 
nately lose  no  portion  of  the  delight  and  in- 
struction derivable  from  the  story  of  the 
imaginary  one.  The  materials  available  for 
the  dramatist's  purpose  were  found  in  Holin- 
shed,  who  took  them  from  the  prejudiced 
pen  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Later  historians 
denied  the  accuracy  of  Sir  Thomas  More's 
statements,  and  the  truth  of  his  portraiture : 
and  while  they  could  not  gainsay  the  fact 


that  Richard  had  committed  crimes  in  the 
pursuit  of  power,  explained,  if  they  did  not 
apologize  for  them,  by  the  character  of  his 
age,  which  was  one  not  tender  of  human 
life,  nor  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  for  the 
attainment  of  its  objects.  The  Richard  of 
Shakspeare  is  a  gigantic  criminal ;  the  Rich- 
ard of  impartial  history  is  still  a  criminal, 
but  a  man  not  all  evil — a  man  who  turned 
to  a  good  use  the  power  that  he.  may  have 
ill  acquired  ;  a  man  who  made  enemies  of  hia 
haughty  and  vindictive  nobles;  but  who 
ruled  the  people  with  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion, and  treated  them  in  a  manner  to  de- 
serve, if  it  did  not  obtain,  their  love.  His 
memory  has  cried  aloud  for  justice.  Mr. 
Sharon  Turner  has  done  battle  in  his  behalf 
— has  entered  the  court  of  appeal,  and 
made  out  such  a  case  in  his  favor  as  goes  far 
to  qualify,  if  it  cannot  reverse,  the  previous 
judgment. 

While  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  kin^,' 
let  us  not  omit  the  case  of  James  I. — the 
alleged  bigot  and  pedant,  the  mock  Solomon, 
and  the  butt  of  ridicule,  for  a  long  period, 
for  every  one  who  desired  to  have  a  fling  at 
royalty.  Every  one  who  has  read  the  elder 
D 'Israeli's  inquiry  into  the  literary  and  po- 
litical character  of  that  monarch,  will  confess 
that  he  has  found  not  only  a  zealous  but  an 
able  defender.  Mr.  D'Israeli,  as  he  informs 
us  in  his  preface  to  this  interesting  historical 
sketch,  set  off*  in  the  world  with  the  popular 
notions  of  the  character  of  James  I. ;  but  in 
the  course  of  study,  and  with  a  more  en- 
larged comprehension  of  the  age,  he  was 
struck  with  the  contrast  of  his  real  with  his 
apparent  character,  and  developed  those  hid- 
den and  involved  causes  which  so  long  influ- 
enced historians  and  memoir-writers  in  vili- 
fying and  ridiculing  this  monarch.  Mr.  D'Is- 
raeli s  treatise  is  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind. 
It  seeks  to  prove  that  the  alleged  pedant  de- 
tested pedantry  ;  that  the  so-called  bigot 
was  less  bigoted  than  his  age ;  that  the 
epithet  **  Solomon,"  applied  to  him  in  mock- 
ery, ought  to  have  been  applied  in  serious- 
ness and  in  respect ;  that  the  monarch,  ac- 
cused of  personal  cowardice,  dreaded  war 
for  his  people  and  not  for  himself ;  and  that 
his  contemporaries  saw  and  acknowledged  in 
him  those  virtues  and  talents  which  a  suc- 
ceeding age,  led  astray  by  prejudiced  writers, 
altogether  denied.  Who  shall  say  that  Mr. 
D'Israeli  has  failed  in  this  chivalrous  attempt  ? 
All  unprejudiced  readers  must  admit  that  he 
has  done  much  to  rescue  the  memory  of  his 
hero  from  obloquy  that  appears  unmerited  ; 
and  that,  although  **  this  philosopher  on  the 
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throne,  and  father  of  his  people,  lived  with- 
out exciting  gratitude  and  died  without  in- 
apirine  re^t—unregarded,  unremember- 
ed/'  there  is  justice  to  be  gathered  from  the 
rolling  of  the  centuries.  Ihe  thinkers  of  the 
present  age,  if  they  do  not  share  m  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  defender,  at  least  suspend 
their  judgment,  and  admit  that  his  detrac- 
tors may  have  been  in  error. 

Cromwell's  b  another  over- vilified  reputa- 
tion ;  with  regard  to  which,  thanks  not  only 
to  Mr.  Carlyle,  his  great  defender  and  adf- 
mirer,  but  to  Dr.  Merl6  D'Aubigne,  and 
other  writers,  the  reaction  has  commenced 
and  made  good  progress.  As  if  to  verify 
the  quaint  prediction  of  his  contemporary — 

"  Iha  fame,  like  men,  the  older  it  doth  grow. 
Will  of  itself  turn  whiter  too," 

the  world  is  pleased  with  every  new  proof 
that  industry  or  ingenuity  can  adduce  of  the 
sterling  character  and  steadfast  wisdom  of 
the  great  Protector  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth. The  infamy  with  which  it  was 
sought  to  cover  him  has  been  gradually  dis- 
persing, like  the  morning  mists  before  the 
sun ;  the  mark  of  Cain  which  royalist  wri- 
ters, in  the  reaction  of  their  day,  affixed  upon 
his  brow,  has  been  obliterated  by  the  hand 
of  time  ;  and  in  the  new  reaction  of  this  a^e, 
a  halo  has  been  gradually  forming,  which 
bids  fair  to  enshrine  permanently  that  mem- 
ory which  was  once  considered  more  degrad- 
ed and  unworthy  than  that  of  the  vilest  of 
malefactors. 

The  history  of  the  illustrious  Machiavelli 
is  another  instance  of  pertinacious  wrong  dis- 
appearing before  the  lights  exhibited  by  cool 
and  dispassionate  inquiry.  For  three  cen- 
turies and  upwards,  his  name  has  served  to 
designate  a  particular  kind  of  political  dupli- 
city and  cunning.  To  accuse  a  statesman  of 
MachiavelHsm,  has  been  to  exalt  his  intel- 
lect at  the  expense  of  his  honesty  and  virtue 
— to  exonerate  him  from  the  imputation  of 
lack  of  brains,  only  to  brand  him  as  possess- 
ing too  much  for  the  welfare  of  his  species. 
"11  Principe"  ("The  Prince"),  his  famous 
treatise,  long  considered  infamous,  brought 
all  this  obloquy  upon  him.  In  that  much- 
apoken-of,  but  little  known  work,  he  drew 
up  the  code  of  despotism,  concealing  his 
satire  so  well,  that  the  world  mistook  the 
hater  for  the  friend  of  tyranny,  and  the  de- 
nouncer of  crimes  against  the  people  for 


their  apologist.  Machiavelli  suffered  in  the 
cause  of  freedom ;  he  was  put  to  the  torture 
by  a  despot,  and  endured  sorrows  of  many 
kmds  for  his  devotion  to  his  country.     Dia- 

fusted  with  princes,  and  with  the  people  too, 
e  wrote  his  celebrated  work,  intending  a 
satire  upon  the  crimes  of  rulers.     The  obsti- 
nate world  insisted  upon  receiving  this  satire 
in  a  spirit  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  an- 
imated its  author,  with  about  as  Utile  justice 
as  we  should  exhibit  were  we   to  accuse 
Henry  Fielding  of  preaching  robbery  and 
murder  for  his  "  Life  of  Jonathan  Wild  the 
Great."     Machiavelli's  object,  it  is  true,  was 
not  quite  so  apparent  as  that  of  the  novelist. 
The  people,  moreover,  were  not  aware  of  the 
friend  they  had  in  this  illustrious  diplomatist. 
They  considered  the  hard  words  he  employ- 
ed against  men  in  general,  as  the  outpour- 
ings of  a  demoniac  hatred.     They  could  not 
see  that  the  severe  satire  was  intended  for 
their  benefit,  or  make  any  allowance  for  the 
bitterness  of  feeling  with  which  unmerited 
suffering  had  imbued  one  of  the  ablest  men 
of  his  time.     Machiavelli  dedicated  his  trea- 
tise of  "  The  Prince"  to  Lorenzo,  Duke  of 
Urbino,  the  usurper  of  the  liberties  of  Flor- 
ence ;  a  man  whom  he  hated,  against  whose 
government  he  had  conspired,  and  who  had 
caused  him  to  be  put  upon  the  rack,  to  extort 
from  his  agony  the  names  of  his  confederates. 
This  circumstance  might  have  served  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  herd  of  men  and  of  writers  to 
the  real  purpose  of  the  author ;  but  it  did 
riot.     Treatise  after  treatise  was  written,  to 
refute  doctrines  which  Machiavelli  detested  ; 
and  his  name  became  the  synonym  for  the 
political  criminality  and  astuteness  which  it 
was  his  real  object  to  hold  up  to  the  abhor- 
rence of  mankind.    Amongst  others  who  em- 
ployed their  pens  in  this  cause  was  Frederick 
the  Great  of  Prussia,  who  wrote  in  his  youth 
a  tract  entitled   "  Anti-Machiavel."     •*  This 
military  genius,"  says  D'Israeli,  "  protested 
against  those  political  arts  which  he  after- 
wards adroitly  practiced,  and  realized  in  hii 
own  character  the  political   monster  which 
Machiavelli  had  drawn."    The  tide  against 
Machiavelli  has  long  since  begun  to  turn ; 
and  though  his  unfortunate  name  will,  in  all 
probability,  survive  to  designate  a  species  of 
depravity  for  which  modem  languages  offer 
no  other,  the  memory  of  the  man  has  already 
received  justice  from  all  the  impartial  students 
of  history,  and  will,  doubtless,  receive  jua- 
tice  in  due  time  from  a  still  wider  audience. 
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Benjamin  Franklin :  his  Autobiography,  with  a  Nar- 
rative of  hia  Public  Life  and  Services,  By  the 
Rev.  £L  Hastings  Weld — with  numerous  designs 
bj  J.  G.  Chapman. 

When  we  say  that  this  book  is  illustrated  to  our 
liking,  we  intend  the  statement  to  convey  high 
praise : — since  few  autobiographies  hold  a  more  hon- 
ored place  in  our  regard  than  Benjamin  Franklin's. 
lliere  is  heart  as  well  as  head  in  it;  the  plainness 
and  the  poetry  of  true — as  distinct  from  tawdry — 
Bepublican  energy  and  achieTement  It  is  written 
in  a  style  which  we  hope  we  shall  never  cease  to 
relish.  It  is  calculated,  from  the  profenional  tone 
of  its  incidents,  to  be  expressly  dear  to  all  literary 
men,  and  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  circulation 
of  knowledge  and  in  the  record  of  progress.  By  the 
majority  of  book-illustrators  fed  on  the  patronage 
anci  requisitions  of  those  **  having  albums,"  such  a 
rabject  might  not  be  thought  to  hold  out  any  strong 
temptations.  The  mixture  of  practical  with  pictur- 
osque  which  it  contains  is  calculated  to  baffle  the 
mediocrities.  Most  satisfoctorily  has  the  difficulty 
been  provided  for  by  Mr.  Chapman :  some  of  whose 
designs,  moreover,  are  capitally  rendered  on  wood — 
making  the  volume  a  truly  attractive  one,  without 
diyesting  it  of  the  value  which  belongs  to  a  library 
book.  We  have  dwelt  upon  the  illustrations  ratlicr 
than  upon  the  memoir  by  Mr.  Hastings  Weld  ;  be- 
cause the  latter  portion  of  the  volume,  however  well 
executed,  could  nardly  fail  to  come  before  us  at  a 
disadvantage,  the  quality  of  the  former  part  con- 
sidered. As -a  com pamon,  Franklin  is  httle  less 
trying  to  a  modem  writer  than  that  Archimage  of 
nervous  writing^  William  Cobbett — Atlicneemiu 


Principles  of  Zoolo^.^-By  Locib  Aoassiz  and  Au- 
gustus A.  QouLD.    Boston :  Gk)uld  <&  Co. 

One  of  the  greatest  errors  that  has  characterized 
the  science  of  our  day,  has  been  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  naturalists  to  study  the  formsof  plants  and  an- 
imals to  the  exclusion  of  any  regard  for  the  functions 
performed,  or  the  changes  underffone  in  them  during 
life.  Dried  plants  and  stuffed  ^ins  were  supposed 
to  afford  all  the  necessary  elements  of  rcanng  bo- 
tanical and  zoological  science.  Already  has  the  bot- 
anist declared  his  conviction  that  a  single  observa- 
tion on  a  living  plant  with  a  microscope  is  of  more 
importance  to  botany  than  the  possession  of  a  cart- 
load of  dried  plants :— and  the  thought  is  penetrat- 
ing the  mind  of  zoologists,  that  it  is  useless  for  them 
to  pursue  their  tat=k  without  the  aids  of  comparative 
aifktomy  and  physiology.  To  know  what  an  animal 
or  plant  really  is,  or  what  it  is  in  relation  to  other 
anmials  and  plants,  we  muf»t  know,  as  well  as  its 
external  form,  its  internal  structure  and  its  living 
actions, — and  not  only  what  they  are,  but  what  they 
have  been.  That  would  be  but  an  imperfect  history 
of  a  nation  or  an  individual  that  f>hould  be  confined 
to  any  given  day,  or  even  year,  in  its  whole  exist- 
ence. I'his,  then,  has  been  the  deficiency  of  both 
loology  and  botupy: — rand  the  history  of  almost 
erery  mdividual  plant  and  animal  has  yet  to  be 


written.  This  will  be  cheering  news  for  those  who, 
because  new  plants  and  new  animals  are  not  to  be 
laid  hold  of,  imagine  that  science  is  about  to  stop. 
Almost  all  our  science  in  zoology  and  botany  is  yet 
to  come, — and  we  can  expect  it  only  through  the  aid 
of  well- trained  observers.  First  principles  must  be 
understood  before  we  can  hope  for  great  advances 
to  follow.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  arc  glad  to 
find  so  accomplished  a  naturalist  as  M.  Agassiz 
teaching  the  elements  of  his  science.  We  are  prob- 
ably indebted  for  this  to  the  demands  of  his  adopted 
country.  In  America  the  difficulty  of  beginning 
anything  anew  is  less  than  in  Europe.  Time  has 
not  yet  encrusted  her  educational  institutions  and 
forbidden  their  expansion  with  the  impulses  of  the 
new  life  that  ever  flows  from  inquiry  and  the  activ- 
ity of  the  human  mind.  The  present  work  is  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  schools  and  colleges : — und  we 
have  seldom  seen  a  book  more  admirably  adapted 
in  its  general  arrangement  and  style  to  meet  the 
object  of  its  publication. — Athenawm. 


Metnoirs  of  the  House  of  Orleans ;  inchidinff  Sketch- 
es and  Anecdotes  of  the  most  dintinguishcd  Char- 
acters in  Prance  during  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries.  By  W.  Cooke  Taylob, 
LL.D.    8  vols.  8vo. 

To  withdraw  the  history  of  the  Orleans  branch  of 
the  Bourbons  from  the  mass  of  French  history,  and 
set  it  clearly  as  an  episode  before  the  public,  was  a 
design  which  might  readily  be  suggested  at  this 
crisis  of  its  fortunes.  The  past  cycle  appears  to  be 
completed ;  and  the  cycle  of  the  future,  whatever  it 
may  be  for  the  descendants  of  the  first  crowned  and 
discrowned  member  of  the  family  of  Louis  Philippe, 
is  opening  its  course  in  France  and  in  Spain.  I'he 
influence  of  the  race  upon  the  political  circumstan- 
ces of  France  has  long  been  most  important,  but 
never,  perhnps.  so  important  as  during  the  past  cen- 
tury. At  last  it  arrived  at  the  climax  to  blight  its 
wholesome  brother,  and  the  elder  houfe  succumbed 
to  the  aspiring  of  the  younger  rival.  To  have  the 
whole  traced  with  an  able  and  competent  hand,  the 
task  could  not  have  been  entrusted  to  a  superior 
ability  than  Dr.  Cooke  Taylor,  so  well  known  and 
esteemed  in  the  literary  world  for  his  former  pro- 
ductions ;  belonging  to  the  sterling  ranks  of  national 
literature.  Nor  nam  he  failed  to  do  iu&ticc  to  the 
choice,  to  his  own  reputation,  and  to  the  subject  in 
the  work  before  us.  It  is  clearlv  arranged,  gniund- 
ed  on  conbidcrable  research,  and  impartially  stated. 
The  results  are  not  favorable  to  tlie  Orlean/dynasty 
or  its  precedents ;  but  we  must  refer  to  the  three 
volumes  for  the  details  from  the  period  of  "  the  great 
secret  of  Louis  XIV."  to  the  present  day.  1  hat  a 
consistent  and  consequential  Ime  of  policy  lias  been 
pursued  by  the  Orleans  family  from  that  date,  and 
that  intrigue  and  conspiracy  marked  tl)e  d(»ings  of 
some  part  of  it,  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt  How 
far  the  ex-King  followed  m  the  footsteps  of  his  fa- 
ther, will  probably  be  better  understood  hereafter.— 
lAUrary  Gazette, 
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Mb.  Cabltxk'b  writings  cover  a  wide  field  of 
speculation — and  widely  different  a  the  esti- 
mate formed  of  them  by  bts  contemporaries. 
So  fascinated  are  some  of  our  reading  folk 
with  his  performances,  that  they  judge  of 
them  after  a  fashion  not  a  little  perplexing  to 
their  neighbors.  In  the  view  of  these  per- 
sons, his  touch  suffices  to  convert  the  veriest 
commonplaces  into  something  strikingly  nov- 
el, and  the  thinnest  superficial! tJes  into  some- 
thing wonderfully  profound.  With  such 
commonplace  and  superficialities  all  men 
must  have  more  oi  less  to  do — the  humor 
in  this  case  is,  that  these  simple  elements  of 
thought,  being  rather  oddly  clothed,  should 
be  so  commonly  mistaken  (or  something  dif- 
fering so  very  widely  from  their  proper  na- 
ture. But  so  it  b.  With  these  watchers  at 
the  shrine  of  heroes,  everything  taken  under 
the  patronage  of  the  object  of  their  worship 
becomes  weighty  and  sacred ;  and  all  the 
possible  forms  of  the  grotesque,  after  the 
manner  of  the  monstrous  gods  of  headeadom, 
become  so  many  i^mhou  of  things  refined 
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and  beautiful.  That  their  prophet  should 
always  be  intelligible  to  them  is  more  than 
their  modesty  will  allow  them  to  expect.  They 
feel  that  it  belongs  to  him  to  soar  into  regiona 
to  which  they  may  not  themselves  hope  to 
ascend,  and  to  go  down  into  deeps  where  no 
common  footsteps  may  follow  him.  But 
when  out  of  their  eight,  he  is  not  out  of  thwr 
confidence.  Kingly  nature  as  he  is,  he  can 
do  no  wrong — he  is  safe  t^inst  all  possible 
mistake.  "  How  could  you  sleep  to-day  un- 
der the  discourse  of  a  divine  yon  praise  BO 
highly?"  said  a  simple  Southern  to  a  waiy 
Scot.  "  Oh,"  replied  the  latter,  "  I  can 
trust  Aim  anywhere."  Very  much  thus  ia  it 
with  a  large  class  of  Mr,  Carlyle's  admsera, 
When  he  essays  to  do  anything,  they  fail  not 
to  give  him  the  credit  of  having  done  somo- 
thing  marvelous,  though  proof  on  that  punt 
may  he  somewhat  slow  in  making  its  appear- 
ance. "  Should  the  prince  at  noonday  say. 
It  is  night,  declare,"  writes  Sadi.  our  orient- 
al Chesterfield,  "  that  you  behold  the  moon 
and  stars."    And  there  are  people  in  the 
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west  who  seem  to  possess  their  eyesight  and 
their  common  sense  only  to  some  such  purpose. 

But  if  favoritism  be  capricious  and  exces- 
sive, so  is  its  opposite.  If  there  are  persona 
to  whom  Mr.  Carlyle  is  as  an  inspired  proph- 
et, there  are  others  to  whom  his  mannerisms 
are  about  the  most  satisfactory  certificate  that 
could  be  given  as  to  his  fitness  for  Bedlam. 
He  may  rate  against  "shams"  until  doomsday, 
but,  in  the  judgment  of  these  parties,  of  all 
the  shams  in  this  age  of  false  pretension  he  is 
himself  one  of  the  greatest.  Abstract  from  his 
writings,  the  good  things  he  has  purloined  from 
a  foreign  tongue  ;  and,  with  them,  the  dis- 
guises he  has  thrown  over  much  ordinary 
thought  by  a  most  fantastic  use  of  the  tongue 
that  should  have  been  his  own,  and  the  resid- 
uum, we  are  told,  will  be  all  but  worthless. 
His  style  is  especially  oflfensive  to  this  class 
of  critics.  It  is  accounted  as  more  befitting 
the  taste  of  a  scaramouch  than  that  of  a  schol- 
ar ;  as  better  adapted  to  supply  amusement  to 
the  laughter-loving  crowds  in  Bartholomew 
Fair,  than  to  find  due  acceptance  in  that  awful 
domain — the  world  of  letters. 

We  hardly  need  tell  you,  good  reader,  that 
we  arc  not  ourselves  ambitious  of  being  class- 
ed with  either  of  these  extremes.  To  us,  the 
conclusion  most  obvious  in  this  case  is,  that 
the  man  of  whom  judgments  so  much  at  issue 
have  been  formed,  and  formed  so  widely, 
cannot  be  an  ordinary  man.  Even  strong 
dislike  implies  the  presence  of  some  strong 
element  calHng  it  forth.  Men  may  hate  the 
powerful,  the  weak  they  neglect.  Strong 
feeling  is  costly,  and  not  usually  expended 
upon  trifles.  Extravagant  admiration,  too, 
even  when  subject  to  large  abatement,  may 
suffice  to  indicate  the  presence  of  some  real 
excellence.  In  all  worship  there  is  wisdom. 
For  ourselves,  we  are  disposed  to  take  our 
place  with  that  large  class  of  thoughtful  men 
m  this  country,  found  in  grades  from  the 
highest  almost  to  the  lowest,  who  see  in  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Carlyle  a  more  remarkable 
combination  both  of  the  stronger  and  weaker 
elements  of  our  age  than  in  any  other  man 
among  us.  Believing  thus  much  concerning 
him,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  we  shaU 
not  be  unprofitably  employed  in  endeavoring 
to  distinguish  between  the  strength  and  weak- 
ness, and  the  good  and  bad  m  his  leading 
speculations. 

We  should  not,  perhaps,  have  given  our- 
selves to  this  service  just  now,  had  we  not 
frequently  found  the  grossest  misconceptions 
prevalent,  and  in  quarters  where  better 
mformation  might  have  been  expected,  as  to 
the  position  of  Mr.  Carlyle  in  reference  to 


some  of  the  graver  questions  of  the  day,  and 
especially  in  reference  to  Christianity.  It  is 
one  peculiarity  of  his  writing,  that  men 
of  all  shades  in  political  and  religious  opinion 
may  find  passages  in  them  which  appear  to 
harmonize  to  the  full  with  their  own  favorite 
principles.  We  find  him  claimed,  accordingly, 
by  all  parties  in  turn.  Many  simple-minded 
people  read  his  denunciations  against  skep- 
ticism, and  straightway  conclude,  not  only 
that  Mr.  Carlyle  is  himself  a  believer,  but 
that  he  is,  of  course,  a  believer  in  the  Bible 
after  the  ^ood  old  fashion.  His  writings, 
especially  nis  later  writings,  may  be  said  to 
be  eminently  religious  in  their  tone ;  and 
their  being  earnestly  religious  in  some  sense, 
is  taken  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their  be- 
ing favorable  to  religion  in  the  best  sense. 
In  the  meanwhile,  to  say  what  sort  of  religion 
it  is  that  Mr.  Carlyle  wishes  to  inculcate, 
would  puzzle  very  many  who  have  some 
knowledge  of  what  he  has  written  on  that 
subject.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  attempt  to 
raise  the  odium  theologicum  against  Mr.  Car- 
lyle, or  to  do  him  injustice  in  the  smallest 
degree  ;  but  we  think  it  due  to  interests  which 
with  us  are  far  above  all  others,  to  attempt 
to  determine  the  exact  relation  of  this  influen- 
tial author  to  some  of  those  social,  philo- 
sophical, and  religious  questions  which  are 
so  frequently  the  subject  ot  discussion  in  his 
works.  For  any, man  to  do  thus  much  for 
himself,  it  would  be  necessary  to  read  all 
that  Mr.  Carlyle  has  written,  and  to  collate 
carefully  as  he  reads — no  trivial  labor  when 
an  author's  publications  extend  to  more  than 
a  dozen  substantial  volumes.  Apology  for 
our  present  attempt  we  of  course  have  none 
to  offer,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  a  man  who  is  himself  so  stem  a  hater 
of  falsehood,  can  have  the  least  wish  that  the 
public  conception  of  him  should  be  a  false  one. 
What  that  conception  should  be  we  hope  to 
show,  and  this  showing  will  be  deduced, 
with  the  utmost  candor  we  can  bring  to  the 
investigation,  from  his  own  writings. 

I.  Every  one  is  aware  of  the  high  place  as- 
signed in  Mr.  Carlyle's  speculations  to  Faith 
— ^men  are  to  believe,  to  have  convictions,  to 
become  earnest,  or  there  is  no  hope  of  them. 
Now  this  is  a  great  truth.  Every  really 
Christian  man — every  man  who  regards  ex- 
istence as  haying  a  meaning,  must  say  amen 
to  it.  Much,  too,  may  be  said,  in  vindication 
of  Mr.  Carlyle's  wrath  against  a  large  class 
of  formalist  and  conventionalist  people  who 
flatter  themselves  that  they  are  great  believ- 
ers while    they    are   not.     Our    neighbor, 
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Richard  Brown,  is  a  sturdy  "  Westminster 
Assembljr"  man.  He  believes,  if  you  may 
credit  his  statement,  in  the  most  wonderful 
things  ever  believed  concerning  God  or  man. 
There  is  not  a  depth  of  fear  or  a  force  of 
aspiration  in  man  which  the  articles  of  this 
man's  creed  should  not  move, ^giving  to  his 
life  an  energetic  spiritualism  such  as  no  believ- 
er in  anv  other  creed  has  ever  evinced. 
But  Richard  buys  and  sells,  and  counts  the 
gain,  all  the  week  long,  with  as  little  apparent 
thought  about  the  mysteries  of  existence, 
present  or  to  come,  as  his  brother  Thomas, 
who  carries  on  his  traffic  in  the  next  street, 
and  who  has  never  pretended  to  give  his 
thoughts  to  such  high  matters.  It  is  true, 
Richard  is  careful  to  close  his  shop  on  Sun- 
days, and  may  be  seen  in  other  tnm,  and  in 
another  place  on  that  day.  But  on  all  other 
days  he  reads  the  news,  smokes  his  pipe,  and 
seems  to  be  quite  as  considerate  of  his  world- 
ly enjoyments  as  his  neighbors.  Such  is 
the  tenor  of  his  way ;  and  keeping  square 
with  the  world,  and  avoiding  all  such  scan- 
dals as  were  wont  to  bring  men  into  bishops* 
courts,  you  see  about  him  the  air  of  a  person 
who  feels  that  something  like  the  whole  duty 
of  man  has  been  in  his  case  performed. 
Now  Mr.  Carlyle  has  no  compliment  to  offer 
to  the  creedless  soul  of  Thomas,  who  carries 
on  his  traffic  in  the  next  street ;  but  to  this 
Richard — to  him  he  would  speak  in  terms 
that  are  meant  to  bum  as  be  utters  them — 
"  Out  upon  the  man,"  we  think  we  hear  him 
say — "  out  upon  thee,  be  more,  and  do  more 
than  thy  brother,  or  cease  to  pretend  that 
thou  bclievest  more.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be 
faithless,  to  have  no  commerce  with  the  god- 
like,— but  this  lazy,  slimy  effort  of  thine,  to 
thrust  hypocrisy  into  the  place  of  such  com- 
merce, if  there  be  goodness  in  God's  universe, 
this  must  be  as  a  foulness  to  its  nostrils." 

So  when  our  censor  passes  from  these  less 
polite  sections  of  humanity,  and  fixes  his  gaze 
on  the  people  who  make  another  choice  in 
tailoring  and  millinery,  and  are  found  in  **  cir- 
cles" full  of  the  **  repectabUities,"  even  here 
he  is  no  less  offended  by  the  hollow,  the 
factitious, — ^by  a  world  of  seeming  without 
reality.  The  creed  of  these  people  has  com  e 
to  them,  as  all  their  other  conventional  things 
have  come,  or  as  all  their  ordinary  likings  or 
dislikings  have  come.  If  the  one-tenth  of 
what  they  profess  to  believe  amidst  all  their 
Sunday  pageantries,  were  really  believed,  it 
would  suffice  to  make  those  pageantries  of 
very  small  account,  and  to  give  to  their  life 
a  seriousness  which  at  present  finds  little 
place  even  m  their  dreams.    In  those  antique 


forms  of  devotion  to  which  these  persons  list* 
en,  and  which  they  repeat ;  and  m  the  utter- 
ances of  that  still  older  volume  which  is  read 
so  often  in  their  hearing,  there  is  a  welling 
forth  of  thoughts,  contritions,  and  aspirations, 
as  from  the  chambers  of  the  earnest  and  the 
mighty  dead,  fitted  indeed  to  move  the  liv- 
mg,  if  aught  may  move  them.  But  moved 
these  believing  people  are  not.  In  the  midst 
of  all  this,  the  great  care  of  the  older,  is  about 
good  positions  and  good  marriages  for  the 
younger ;  and  the  hearts  of  old  and  yoimg 
ate  drifted  on  amidst  a  stream  of  inanities  so 
pitiable  as  to  seem  as  if  devised,  and  stilted 
into  prominence,  by  some  laughing  devil,  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  mockery  on  the  dread 
realities  of  our  being.  The  great  lament  of 
our  modern  prophet  accordingly  is,  that  men 
through  believing  nothing,  should  have  ceased 
to  be  masters  over  anything.  Everywhere 
they  are  before  him  as  carried  away  by  things 
the  most  vulgar,  or  manifestly  the  most  arti- 
ficial and  frivolous,  if  contrasted  with  the 
true  end  of  existence. 

Now  the  novelty  here  is,  not  that  these 
things  should  be  said,  but  that  such  a  man 
shodd  have  said  them.  The  preaching  is 
not  new,  but  the  preacher  in  this  case  b  not 
of  a  class  given  to  make  sermons.  To  assign 
a  due  precedence  to  the  weightier,  as  com- 
pared with  the  lighter  interests  of  existence, 
has  not  been  a  conspicuous  virtue  in  our 
men  of  letters.  Not  a  little  in  their  doings, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  has  been  quite  as 
frothy  as  the  most  empty-headed  and 
empty-hearted  in  the  crowds  about  them 
could  have  desired.  From  the  lips  of  a 
Wordsworth  or  a  Southey,  utterances  of  a 
deeper  and  graver  meaning  have  been  some- 
times heard,  but  the  apostle  of  the  age  from 
among  men  of  this  class  is  Mr.  Carlyle. 
The  great  aim  of  his  class  has  been  to  amuse, 
or  to  call  forth  admiration — bis  own  aim  is 
much  higher.  He  labors  to  lay  bare  the 
depths  and  the  heights  of  things,  that  men 
may  see  what  their  condition  is,  and  what  it 
should  be.  He  paints  ceaselessly,  but  his 
pictures  arc  all  so  many  appeals  to  the 
reason  and  the  moral  nature.  He  has  little 
sympathy  with  our  modern  "methodism," 
but  in  his  zeal  in  this  direction,  he  is  himself 
a  very  methodist — and  greatly  to  his  honor. 

As  we  have  said,  his  doctrine  embraces 
nothing  really  new.  His  views  in  respect  to 
the  state  of  human  nature,  its  obligations, 
interests,  and  destiny,  are  very  much  those  of 
our  old  puritan  teachers,  and  have  been  ex- 
poimded  in  our  own  day  by  Hall  and  Chal- 
mers, and  all  men  of  their  class,  times  innu- 
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merable.  Of  Chalmers  it  was  eminently  thus. 
In  Scotland,  he  saw  a  people  well-given  to 
church- going  or  chapel-going,  and  zealous 
enough  about  creeds  and  church  standards ; 
but  a  people  who  needed  to  be  admonished 
that  creeds  may  exist  as  a  lifeless  orthodoxy, 
and  that  the  best  of  forms  may  be  without 
Talue,  as  being  without  power.  He,  too, 
felt  that  the  great  want  of  the  age,  and  even 
of  Scotland,  was  an  earnest  faith.  To  bring 
men  truly  to  believe,  what  they  nearly  all 
professed  to  believe,  was  the  great  object  of 
nifi  life's  hard  labor.  The  place  aaugned  by 
Mr.  Carlyle  to  the  religious  element  in  man 
is  stated  in  the  following  passage : 

**  It  is  well  said,  in  every  sense,  that  a  man's 
religion  is  the  chief  fact  with  regard  to  him.  A 
man's,  or  a  nation  of  men's.  By  religion,  I  do 
not  mean  here  the  church-creed  which  he  pro- 
fesses, the  articles  of  faith  which  he  will  sign, 
and  in  words,  or  otherwise,  assert;  not  this 
wholly,  in  many  cases  not  this  at  all.  We  see 
men  of  all  kinds  of  professed  creeds  attain  to 
almost  all  degrees  ot  worth  or  worthlessness 
under  each  or  any  of  them.  This  is  not  what  I 
call  religion,  this  profession  and  assertion ;  which 
is  often  only  a  profession  and  assertion  from  the 
outworks  of  the  man,  from  the  mere  argument- 
ative region  of  him,  if  even  so  deep  as  that.  But 
the  thing  a  man  does  practically  believe  (and  this 
is  often  enough  icilhout  asserting  it  even  to  him- 
self, much  less  to  others) ;  the  thing  a  man  does 
practically  la^  to  heart,  and  know  for  certain, 
concerning  his  vital  relations  to  this  mysterious 
universe,  and  his  duty  and  destiny  there,  that  is  in 
all  cases  the  primary  thins  for  him,  and  creatively 
determines  all  the  rest.  That  is  his  religion;  or, 
it  may  be,  his  mere  skepticism  and  rut-religion  : 
the  manner  it  is  in  which  he  feels  himself  to  be 
spiritually  related  to  the  unseen  world  or  no- 
world  ;  and  I  say,  if  you  tell  me  what  that  is, 
yon  tell  me  to  a  very  great  extent  what  the  man 
is,  what  the  kind  of  things  he  will  do  is.  Of  a 
man  or  of  a  nation  we  inquire,  therefore,  first  of 
all,  what  religion  they  had." — Hero  Worship, 
pp.  3,  4. 

On  this  topic,  however,  we  think  Mr. 
Carlyle  greatly  underrates  the  influence  of 
the  current  beliefs  of  Christian  men.  In  the 
case  of  the  aforesaid  Richard  Brown,  the 
creed  professed  does  not  appear  to  have 
wrought  all  the  positive  good  that  might 
have  oeen  expected  from  it.  But  it  may  be 
that,  even  on  his  defective  temperament,  it 
has  prevented  evil  in  a  degree  by  no  means 
inconsiderable ;    and  that   the  direct  good 


moreover,  does  not  seem  to  be  burdened 
with  much  anxious  thonght  of  a  religious 


nature,  or  to  be  the  subject  of  any  very 
fervent  and  refined  aspirations,  perhaps, 
without  traveling  far,  he  could  introduce 
our  philosopher  to  certain  plain  and  pious 
people,  in  whom  the  faith  which  Richard 
professes  has  given  existence  to  soul- conflicts 
and  earnest  spiritual  breathings,  in  a  degree 
that  would  be  censured  as  excessive  and 
morbid.  Of  the  soul-history  of  some 
myriads— of  many  myriads  of  truly  religious 
people  in  this  country,  we  must  suppose  our 
author  to  be  almost  wholly  ignorant.  To 
his  contemporaries  he  does  not  cede  a 
tenth  of  the  high  qualities  they  possess  in 
this  respect;  while  towards  certain  sham 
religionists  of  remote  times  his  charities  are 
superabundant.  The  passage  we  are  about 
to  quote  is  from  **  Past  and  Present,"  and 
relates  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Edmundsbury, 
and  to  the  glebe-loving,  feast-loving  monks 
who  did  his  bidding.  It  shows  how  dis- 
criminating and  charitable  Mr.  Carlyle  can 
be,  when  his  humor  inclines  him  that  way. 

"Jocelin,  we  see,  is  not  without  tecolarity. 
Our  Dominus  Abbas  was  intent  enougfa  on  the 
divine  offices ;  but  then  his  acconnt  bodes  7  One 
of  the  things  that  strike  us  most,  throughout,  in 
Jocelin's  Chronicle,  and,  indeed,  in  Eadmer's 
Anselm,  and  other  old  monastic  books,  written 
evidently  by  pious  men,  is  this — that  there  is 
almost  no  mention  whatever  of  *  personal  religion* 
in  them ;  that  tlic  whole  gist  of  their  thinking 
and  speculation  seems  to  be  the  *  privileges  of 
our  oraer,'  *  strict  exaction  of  our  dues,'  *  God's 
honor,'  (meanin?  the  honor  of  our  saint,)  and  so 
forth.  Is  not  this  singular  ?  A  body  of  men  set 
apart  for  perfecting  and  purifying  their  own 
souls,  do  not  seem  disturbed  about  that  in  any 
measure :  the  *  Ideal'  says  nothing  about  its 
idea ;  says  much  about  finding  bed  and  board  for 
iUelf !     How  is  this  ? 

"  Why,  for  one  thing,  bed  and  board  are  a 
matter  very  apt  to  come  to  speech :  it  is  much 
easier  to  speak  of  them  than  of  ideas ;  and  they 
are  sometimes  much  more  pressing  with  some ! 
Nay,  for  another  thing,  may  not  this  religious 
reticence,  in  these  devout,  good  souls,  be  perhaps 
a  merit  and  sign  of  health  in  them?  Jocelin, 
Eadmer,  and  such  religious  men,  have  as  yet 
nothinc;  of  *  Methodism ;'  no  doubt,  or  even  root 
of  douDt.  Religion  is  not  a  diseased  self-intro- 
spection, an  agonizing  inquiry :  tlieir  duties  are 
clear  to  them,  the  way  of  supreme  good  plain,  in- 
disputable, and  they  are  traveling  on  it.  Relig- 
ion lies  over  them  like  an  all-embracing  heaven- 
ly canopy,  like  an  atmosphere  and  life-element, 
which  is  not  spoken  of,  which  in  all  things  is 
presupposed  without  speech.  Is  not  serene  or 
complete  religion  the  highest  aspect  of  human 
nature,  as  serene  cant,  or  complete  non-religion, 
is  the  lowest  and  mi  serablest?  Between  which 
two  all  manner  of  earnest  methodisms,  intro- 
spections, agonizing  inquiries,  never  so  morbid, 
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shall   play  their  respective  parts,  not  without 
approbation." — pp.  80,  81. 

Now  here  is  a  candor  which  can  see  the 
signs  of  something  like  a  "  serene  or  com- 
plete religion,"  where,  in  fact,  there  is  no  sign 
of  religion  at  all.  Only  allow  a  small  portion 
of  this  charity  exercised  in  favor  of  these 
stupid  and  worldly  monks,  to  be  exercised 
in  favor  of  that  somewhat  dull  and  easy  class 
of  religionists  among  ourselves,  towards 
whom  Mr.  Carlyle  shows  so  little  forbear- 
ance, and  even  these  people  would  rise  at 
once  into  a  race  of  saints  of  the  first  water. 
Nor  do  we  quite  understand  the  fling  at 
"Methodist  mtrospections,"  except  it  be 
meant  to  say  that,  even  in  a  nature  like  ours, 
the  best  condition  of  religion  is  that  which 
makes  the  least  demand  on  a  man's  cogita- 
tions or  emotions — a  doctrine  not  very  con- 
sistent with  the  philosophy  of  the  case,  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  or  with  the  great 
drift  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  own  writings.  But  so 
it  is  with  our  author.  His  contemporaries 
are  of  two  ckases — men  whose  professed 
faith  is  no  fahh,  or  men  who  believe  only  to 
become  the  Tiotims  of  ''a  diseased  self- 
introspection."  Not  to  be  in  earnest,  is  to 
be  pronounced  "a  sham/'  and  to  be  in 
earnest,  is  to  be  written  down  a  fanatic.  We 
believe  in  the  somewhat  wide  existence  both 
of  religious  formalism  and  of  religious  ex- 
travagance; but  between  these  there  is 
sometning  much  better  than  either,  which 
Mr.  Carlyle  does  not  see,  and  to  which, 
accordingly,  he  has  never  done  justice.  In 
support  of  our  statement  on  this  point,  take 
the  following  estimate  of  the  religion  of  our 
own  age,  as  compared  with  the  very  diflfer- 
ent  estimate  of  the  monkish  religion  at 
Edmundsbury,  which,  from  all  that  appears, 
began  and  ended  in  a  tissue  of  cares  and 
struggles  about  "  bed  and  board." 

**  To  begin  with  our  highest  spiritual  function, 
with  religion,  we  might  ask,  whither  has  religion 
now  fled  ?  Of  churches  and  their  establishments 
we  here  say  nothing,  nor  of  the  unhappy  domains 
of  unbelief,  and  how  innumerable  men,  blinded  in 
their  minds,  must  Mive  without  God  in  the 
world  *f  but  takinff  the  fairest  side  of  the  matter, 
we  ask,  what  is  the  natqre  of  that  same  religion, 
which  still  lingers  in  ttie  hearts  of  the  few  who 
are  called,  and  call  themaelves,  specially  tlie 
religious  ?  Is  it  a  healthy  religion,  vital,  uncon- 
scious of  itself;  that  shines  forth  spontaneously 
in  doing  of  the  work,  or  even  in  preaching  of  the 
word  ?  Unhappily,  no.  Instead  of  heroic  martyr- 
conduct,  and  inspired  and  soul-inspiring' elo- 
quence, whereby  religion  itself  were  brought 
nome  to  our  living  bosoms^  to  Jive  and  reign  there, 


we  have  '  Discourses  on  the  Evidences,*  eudeav" 
oring  with  the  smallest  result  to  make  itprobable 
that  such  a  thing  as  religion  exists.  The  most 
enthusiastic  evangelicals  do  not  preach  a  gospel, 
but  keep  describincf  how  it  should  and  mi^ht  be 
preached :  to  awaken  the  sacred  fire  of  faith,  as 
by  a  sacred  contagion,  is  not  their  endeavor ;  bat 
at  most,  to  descnoe  how  faith  shows  and  acts, 
and  scientifically  distinguish  true  faith  from  false. 
Religion,  like  all  else,  is  conscious  of  itself,  listens 
to  itself;  it  becomes  less  and  less  creative,  vital ; 
more  and  more  mechanical.  Considered  as  a 
whole,  the  Christian  religion,  of  late  ages,  has 
been  continually  dissipating  itself  into  metaphys- 
ics; andfthresleDs  now  to  disappear,  as  some 
rivers  do.  hl4sserts  of  barren  annd.  ^Essays,  iii. 
pp.  300, 801. 

We  do  not  say  that  there  are  no  appear- 
ances among  us  to  warrant  a  little  declama- 
tion of  this  sort.  But,  as  we  read  it,  we  are 
constrained  to  ask  our  zealous  censor — ^And 
wherein  consisted  the  "  heroic  martyr  len- 
duct"  of  your  monks  of  St.  Edmundsbuiy  ? 
In  fact,  did  that  conduct  ever  rise  higher 
than  a  somewhat  piggish  fight  in  defence  of 
rich  abbey  lands,  and  of  the  good  feed  to  be 
extracted  from  them  ?  As  to  "  Discourses 
on  the  Evidences,"  let  there  be  an  end  to 
such  discoursings  as  Mr.  Carlyle  and  his 
friends  are  so  often  putting  forth  against  the 
said  evidences,  and  there  may  then  be  an 
end  to  such  things  in  their  favor.  In  the 
meantime,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  men  who 
would  fain  put  another  gospel  in  the  place 
of  that  of  the  New  Testament,  should  be  lit- 
tle pleased  with  efforts  tending  to  demon- 
strate that  this  older  gospel  is  a  fixed  and 
everlasting  reality.  With  regard  to  meta- 
physics, these,  if  we  mistake  not,  constitute 
the  Bible  of  Mr.  Carlyle  himself,  and  cer- 
tainly of  a  large  class  of  hb  admirers.  Of 
such  elements  must  the  inward  illumination 
of  whose  sufficiency  they  boast  purely  con- 
sist. These  should  not,  therefore,  be  in  ill 
repute  in  such  quarters.  As  to  the  **  soul- 
inspiring  eloquence"  which  brings  religion 
"  home  to  our  living  bosoms,"  we  are  not 
aware  that  the  philosophy  of  the  age  has 
shown  itself  to  be  more  potent  to  this  end 
than  its  Christianity.  Its  right  to  throw 
stones  remains  to  be  made  out.  Of  course, 
Mr.  Carlyle  is  not  ignorant  of  these  consider- 
ations. He  could  readily  marshal  them  all, 
and  many  more,  in  favor  of  the  religion  of 
our  age,  if  sufficiently  free  from  prejudice  to 
be  so  disposed.  In  the  progress  of  his  cnm 
TeufelsdrOokh,  from  the  "  Everlasting  no''.|a 
the  "  EverUurtiiig  yea,"  we  see  a  "  Fire-bjlip- 
tism"— a  great  spuitoal  change  brought  about 
by  phiklNipbb  wUeh  has  its  full  counterpart, 
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and  something  more,  in  the  change  experi- 
enced by  every  mind  which,  in  the  "  Evangel- 
ical" sense,  is  "  born  again ;"  the  great  differ- 
ence being,  that  for  one  instance  in  which 
the  lesser  effect  has  been  produced  by  philos- 
ophy, the  greater  effect  has  been  produced 
in  a  thousand  instances  by  Christianity,  and 
upon  minds  of  a  sort  which  your  philosophy 
can  never  reach. 

If  the  mischief  of  all  this  ended  with  Mr. 
Carlyle,  the  circumference  of  the  evil  would 
be  measurable  enough.  But  it  does  not  so 
end.  Not  a  few  among  us,  whose  beards  are 
only  beginning  to  put  on  visibility,  place  an 
implicit  faith  in  him.  The  natural  effect  fol- 
lows. They  learn  to  snuff  at  the  old  as 
noodles,  and  at  the  religion  of  the  old  as  fit- 
ting enough  for  noodlcdom — a  noodledom 
that  is  past.  They  affect  to  despise  what 
many  have  counted  wisdom,  and  in  so  doing 
regiri  themselves  as  giving  sufficient  evi- 
deanse  of  their  own  deeper  wisdom.  We 
have  met  with  certain  of  this  progeny,  of 
whom  some  fathers  might  be  vain,  but  not, 
as  we  judge,  the  father  of  Sartor  Resartus. 
Contempt  is  a  costly  tenant  where  the  brain 
is  empty.  We  scruple  not  to  say  that  we 
regard  the  "introspecting"  and  "evangelical" 
portion  of  our  English  society  as  consisting, 
with  all  its  faults,  of  a  brave  and  high-souled 
race,  if  compared  with  anything  that  Mr. 
Carlyle's  school  of  philosophy  has  to  place 
in  comparison  with  them.  We  would  readi- 
ly travel  far  to  witness  the  success  of  an  at- 
tempt to  raise  humanity  from  a  condition  so 
low  to  a  position  so  high,  through  any  other 
means  than  those  by  which  in  this  case  it 
has  been  accomplished. 

Nor  is  it  enough  that  Mr.  Carlyle  should 
thus  underrate  the  current  beliefs  of  Christian 
men,  and  especially  of  living  men,  as  com- 
pared with  the  men  of  past  times.  Inas- 
much as  the  creeds  of  men  are  seen  to  affect 
their  character,  at  the  best,  but  imperfectly, 
the  strange  leap  13  made,  that  the  supposed 
relation  between  what  a  man  believes,  and 
what  a  man  is,  must  be  of  little  reality  or 
value.  Hence  the  hollowness  and  ineffect- 
iveness attributed  by  our  author  to  all  the 
more  received  forms  of  religious  doctrine  and 
usage  among  us,  are  such  as  to  leave  noth- 
ing to  constitute  religion  in  any  man,  save 
his  own  self-derived  conviction  as  to  duty, 
and  his  own  self-governed  action  in  conformi- 
ty with  that  conviction. 

"  The  clearer  my  Inner  Light  may  ahine,  through 
the  less  turbid  media,  the  fewer  Phantasms  it  may 
produce,  the  gladder  surely  shall  I  be  and  not  the 
sorrier  I    Hast  thou  reflected,  O  lerioiw  reader, 


Advanced — Liberal  or  other,  that  the  one  end, 
essence,  use  of  all  religion  past,  present,  and  to 
come,  was  this  only :  To  keep  that  same  Moral 
Conscience  or  Inner  Light  of  ours  alive  and  shin- 
ing; which  certainly  the  'Phantasms'  and  the 
*  turbid  media'  were  not  essential  for !  All  relig- 
ion does  here  is  to  remind  us,  better  or  worse,  of 
what  we  already  know,  better  or  worse,  of  the 
quite  infinite  difference  there  is  between  a  Good 
man  and  a  Bad ;  to  bid  us  love  infinitely  the  one, 
abhor  and  avoid  infinitely  the  other, — strive  infi- 
nitelv  to  be  the  one,  and  not  to  be  the  other.  ^  All 
religion  issues  in  due  Practical  Hero-worship!' 
He  that  has  a  soul  unasphyxied  will  never  want  a 
religion ;  he  that  has  a  soul  asphyxied,  reduced  to  a 
succedaneum  for  salt,  will  never  find  any  religion, 
though  you  rose  from  the  dead  to  preach  him  one. 

"  Sut,  indeed,  when  men  and  reformers  ask  for 
'  a  religion,'  it  is  analogous  to  their  asking,  ^  What 
would  yoo.have  us  to  do  7'  and  such  like.  They 
fancy  that  their  religion,  too,  should  be  a  kind  of 
Morrison's  pill,  which  they  have  only  to  swallow 
once,  and  all  will  be  well.  Resolutely  once  gulp 
down  your  religion,  your  Morrison'i  pill,  you 
have  it  all  plain  sailing  now ;  you  can  follow  your 
af^irs,  your  no-affairs,  go  along  money-huntingr, 
pleasure-hunting,  dilettanteing,  dangling,  and 
miming,  and  chattering  like  a  Dead  Sea  ape ;  your 
Morrison  will  do  your  business  for  yon.  Men's 
notions  are  very  strange !  Brother,  I  say  there 
is  not,  was  not,  nor  ever  will  be  in  the  wide  circle 
of  Nature,  any  Pill  or  Religion  of  that  character. 
Man  cannot  afford  thee  such ;  for  the  very  gods  it 
is  impossible.  I  advise  thee  to  renounce  Morrison ; 
once  for  all,  quit  hope  of  the  Universal  Pill.  For 
body,  for  soul,  for  individual  or  society,  there  has 
not  any  such  article  been  made.  Non  extal.  In 
created  nature  it  is  not,  was  not,  will  not  be.  In 
the  void  imbroglios  of  Chaos  only,  and  realms  of 
Bedlam,  does  some  shadow  of  it  hover,  to  bewilder 
and  bemock  the  poor  inhabitants  There^ 

"The  Makers*  Iiaws,  whether  they  are  pro- 
mulgated in  Sinai  Thunder,  to  the  ear  or  imagina- 
tion, or  quite  otherwise  promulgated,  are  the  Laws 
of  God ;  transcendent,  everlasting,  imperatively 
demanding  obedience  from  all  men.  This,  with- 
out any  thunder,  or  with  never  so  much  tlmnder, 
thou,  if  there  be  any  soul  left  in  thee,  canst  know 
of  a  truth.  The  Universe,  I  say,  is  made  by  Law ; 
the  great  Soul  of  the  World  is  just,  and  not  unjust 
Look  thou,  if  thou  have  eyes  or  soul  left,  into  this 
great,  shoreless  Incomprehensible  :  in  the  heart  of 
its  tumultuous  Appearances,  Embroilments,  and 
mad-Time  Vortexes,  is  there  not  silent,  eternal,  an 
All-just,  an  All-beautiful,  sole  Reality  and  ultimate 
controlling  Power  of  the  Whole  ?  This  is  not  a 
figure  of  speech ;  this  is  a  fact.  The  fact  of 
gravitation,  known  to  all  animals,  is  not  surer  than 
this  inner  Fact,  which  may  be  known  to  all  men." 

"  Rituals,  Liturgies,  Credos,  Sinai  Thunder ;  I 
know  more  or  less,  the  history  of  these ;  the  rise, 
progress,  decline,  and  fall  of  these.  Can  thunder 
from  all  tlie  thirty-two  Azimuths,  repeated  daily 
for  centuries  of  years,  make  God's  laws  more 
God-like  to  me  7  Brother,  no.  Perhaps  I  am 
grown  to  be  a  man  now,  and  do  not  need  the 
tnunder  and  the  terror  any  longer!  Perhaps  I 
am  %ix3r99  being  frightqpMl;  perhaps  it  is  not  tear, 
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bat  Rererencfl  ftlame  tbtt  ihkll  now  lud  me ! 
Revelations,  Impinttioiu  1  Yet :  and  th;  own 
ffod-crealed  Soul ;  doet  thon  not  call  thtt  a  '  reve- 
latJoii  1'  Wbo  made  thee  T  Where  didat  thon 
come  from  ?  The  Voice  of  Eternity,  if  thou  be 
not  a  blosphemernnd  poor asphy^cied mnte, speaks 
with  that  tongne  of  thine  !  Thou  «»  the  latest 
Birth  of  Nntnre  ;  it  is  '  the  Inspiration  of  the  Al- 
mighty' that  ffiveth  thee  undersnnding!  My  bro- 
ther, my  brother  I"— Pott  and  Pnteni,  pp.  S06- 
309. 

The  only  conclosion  furly  dedncible  from 
these  passages — and  the  writinge  of  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  abound  vith  Bttch — seems  to  be,  that  the 
man  who  would  realize  his  trae  destiny  will 
do  well  to  eschew  everything  recorded  as 
distinctively  Chruljan,  in  place  of  looking  to 
that  source  for  any  special  assistHOe.  All 
that  man  needs  to  rqow  conceiving  the 
nature  and  laws  of  the  Infinite,  every  man 
who  has  a  soul  left  in  him  may  know  from 
himself.  EitemnI  utterances  can  odd  noth- 
ing to  his  "  inner  light."  "  Rituals,  liturgies, 
credos,  Sinai  thunders," — these  can  add  noth- 
ing to  the  revelation  which  every  man  hatXa 
what  he  himself  u.  By  one  "  grown  to  be  a 
man,"  such  extemaUties  can  be  of  no  value. 
Mr.  Carlyle's  Ijelief,  accordingly,  never  rises 
to  the  height  of  a  mystical  rationalism — it  is 
a  devout,  we  had  almost  said  a  methodistical 
sort  of  deism.  The  faith  he  so  much  extols 
is  thus  limited  as  to  its  object,  and  derives 
all  its  supposed  worth  from  the  moral  cour- 
age and  energy  that  may  spring  from  it. 
We  wish  we  could  regard  it  as  embracing 
any  properly  Christian  element,  but  this,  we 
presume,  Mr.  Carlyle  himself  does  not  expect 
from  any  man  who  has  read  with  attention 
what  be  has  written  ;  and  it  b  high  time,  we 
think,  that  all  mystification  on  this  material 
point  should  come  to  an  end,  and  that  the 
fact  of  the  case  should  be  stated  in  definite 
and  honest  speech. 

II.  What  we  say  of  the  dootriae  of  Mr. 
Carlyle  concerning  Faith,  we  say  of  his  doc- 
trine concerning  the  Veracilies  to  bt  found 
in  all  Religion* — it  is  a  truth,  a  weighty 
truth,  but  a  truth  pushed  so  far  as  to  become 
tho  parent  of  error,  and  to  cease  to  be  itself 
a  pure  truth.  The  Faith  which  kindles  the 
•  fires  of  the  aufi}-de-/e  may  be  eanteil;  and 
the  Philosophy  which  ends  in  atheism  may 
not  be  wanting  in  caf  AoJidfy.  Eameatness 
and  catholicity  have  their  worth,  but  the 
value  of  these  qualities  depends  very  much 
on  their  relations  to  others,  and  on  the  limits 
to  which  they  are  restricted  in  consequence 
of  such  relations.  It  is  with  our  faculties 
and  our  virtnea,  as  it  it  with  our  howdwlds. 
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they  never  do  well  trader  a  rigime  of  pattial- 
iliea  and  favoritisms. 

We  sympathixe  very  largely,  howewr, 
trith  Mr.  Carlyle  in  bis  doctrine  on  this  point. 
We  go  far  with  him  in  his  kindly  ingenultiea 
as  he  labors  to  give  a  pleasant  meaning  to 
the  wild  mythology  of  our  rude  Northmen. 
True,  the  material  b  sqmewh&t  Btubbon>~- 
hard  to  bend  to  his  purpose — but  be  labors 
at  it  with  a  resoluteneas  worthy  of  some 
brave  old  sea-king.  What,  for  example, 
conid  be  less  promising  than  the  cosmogony 
of  these  our  remote  progenitors  1  The  giant 
Ymer  is  slain — slain  at  but.  The  gods  con- 
sult, and  having  Ymer's  substance,  connst- 
ing  of  warm  wind,  frost,  fire,  and  Other 
strange  things  at  thdr  service,  they  resolve 
to  make  a  world  out  of  this  dead  great  one. 
His  blood  becomes  the  sea,  bis  flesh  the  land, 
his  bones  the  rocks,  his  sknil  the  im 
concave  above  us,  and  his  brains  the  flcfl 
clouds !  One  Norse  god  is  before  us  "  " 
ing  ale,"  that  he  may  give  fitting  enterti 
ment  to  another ;  whUe  another — Thor  by 
name — goes  a  journey  into  a  far  countiy  to 
bring  home  a  pot  for  the  occasion,  and,  after 
many  adventures,  plac«s  the  clogant  utflniU 
on  his  head,  helmet  fashion,  and  travels  back 
with  it,  the  handles  thereof  descending  like 
donkey's  ears  down  to  his  heels  1  In  stories 
like  these  Mr.  Carlyle  can  see  "  Untamed 
Thought,  great,  giantlike,  enormous — to  be 
tamed  in  due  time  into  the  compact  great- 
ness,  not  giantlike,  but  godlike,  and  stronger 
than  gianthood,  of  the  Shakspeares  imd 
Qoethes."  Taking  the  same  friendly  spiritof 
interpretation  along  with  him  everj-wbere,  it 
of  course  follows  that  be  finds  "  good  in 
everything."  Under  a  thousand  disguises  he 
can  see  religious  thought  and  emotion  strug- 
gling towards  utterance — a  philosophy  of 
man,  and  a  theology,  too,  reaching  towards 
their  birth-time  and  object.  The  mythology 
of  Greece  is  accounted  prettier  than  thia  of 
the  Norsemen — not  more  noble.  All  the 
strange  faiths  that  have  covered  the  earth 
are  only  the  reflex  pictures  of  man's  need  as 
a  being  who  must  in  some  way  be  religious. 
There  is  a  broad  substratum  of  truth  in  hu- 
man nature,  and  tiiis  truth  mingles  itself  more 
or  less  with  everything  human.  On  this 
ground  our  author  can  sometimes  bestow  his 
good  word  on  Christianity,  sometimes  on  our 
Christian  sects,  not  excepting  the  fantastic 
eibihitions  made  upon  occasions  by  the  said 
sects  in  Exeter  Hall.  "  Men  love  not  dark- 
ness, they  do  love  light.  A  deep  feeling  of 
the  eternal  nature  of  Justice  looks  out  among 
ns  everf  wbeM--e*en  through  the  dull  eyes 
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of  Exeter  Hall.  An  unspeakable  religious- 
ness struggles  in  the  most  helpless  manner  to 
speak  itself  in  Pusejisms  ana  the  like.  Of 
our  cant,  all  condemnable»  how  much  is  not 
oondemnable  without  pity ;  we  had  almost 
said  without  respect !  The  inarticulate  word 
and  truth  that  is  in  England  goes  down  yet 
to  the  foundations." — Past  and  Present,  p. 
896. 

Christian  theologians  have  themselves  to 
thank  for  much  of  the  extravagance  observa- 
ble in  this  respect  in  Mr.  Carlyle  and  in 
nany  beside.  Too  often,  our  divines  have 
seemed  to  forget,  that  the  Bible  and  nature 
Are  from  the  same  source.  Because  human- 
ity, as  now  conditioned,  includes  much  that 
the  Bible  must  condemn,  not  a  few  have  been 
too  ready  to  assume  that  it  can  include  noth- 
ing the  Bible  may  approve.  Sufficient  care 
has  not  been  always  taken  to  cede  to  the 
moiBl  nature  of  man  the  portion  of  worth 
which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Reve- 
lation itself,  is  still  rcscr\'ed  to  it.  Nor  has  a 
wise  discrimination  been  always  made  be- 
tween the  true  and  false  religions,  disowning 
those  elements  only  which  have  given  to 
them  their  falseness.  Judging  from  the 
manner  in  which  some  of  our  verv  orthodox 
preachers  express  themselves,  we  should 
euppose  that  they  see  no  moral  difference 
between  the  least  depraved  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Adam  and  the  most  depraved — be- 
tween Rush  the  murderer,  and  the  most 
amiable  of  their  own  children,  who  does  not 
happen  to  be  a  Christian.  Of  course  the  per- 
sons who,  from  negligent  usage,  or  to  give 
an  imaginary  cohesiveness  to  a  theological 
system,  indulge  in  expressions  to  this  effect, 
do  not  really  believe  what  they  seem  to  teach. 
Their  daily  conversation  and  conduct  in  re- 
lati(m  to  the  non-Christian  members  of  their 
families  and  connexions,  furnish  abundant 
proof  to  the  contrary.  But  great  mischief 
comes  from  the  technical  affectation  of  seem- 
ing to  believe  after  this  manner.  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  doctrine  is  a  revolt  against  this  grave 
error.  Some  men  will  assert  that  there  can 
be  good  of  no  kind  in  human  nature  apart 
from  Christianity ;  and  the  natural  reaction 
against  this  error  is  in  the  assertion  that  all 
the  good  really  attainable  by  man  may  be 
attained  without  the  least  help  from  Christi- 
anity. The  one  party  will  see  no  good  in 
human  nature  that  has  not  come  to  it  from 
the  Gospel,  and  the  other  will  see  no  good 
ID  the  Gospel  that  has  not  come  to  it  from 
human  nature.  The  extremes  of  some  of  our 
theologians  in  this  form  run  sadly  counter  to 
the  g^no^  language  of  the  Bible,  and  to  the 


common  sentiment  of  mankind,  and  give  a 
perilous  advantao^e  to  the  philosophical  as- 
sailant of  Revelation.  It  is  not  always  borne 
in  mind  by  our  religious  teachers,  that  there 
is  an  ascertainable  distinction  between  moral- 
ity and  piety ;  and  that  actions  may  be  evan- 
gelically defective— defective  as  to  their 
source  and  object — without  ceasing  to  be 
moral.  There  is  no  surer  mode  of  making 
Christianity  repulsive,  than  to  place  it  at  is- 
sue with  what  is  essential  to  our  manhood 
and  responsibility. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  an  error  does  not 
cease  to  be  such  because  you  can  trace  it  to 
its  source.  Some  men  have  made  idols  of 
church-creeds.  Seeing  this,  our  philosopher 
says — Lot  us  have  no  more  to  do  with 
churches  or  with  creeds.  Not  that  he  really 
so  means.  Hb  meaning  rather  is,  that  liter- 
ary or  philosophical  churches  should  take 
the  place  of  existing  churches,  and  that  the 
old  creeds  should  give  place  to  a  creed  much 
narrower,  simpler,  and  more  flexible,  making 
small  appeal  to  the  logic  of  the  age,  more  to 
its  intuitions,  its  conscience,  its  emotions. 
Here  it  is : — 


"  Nature's  laws,  I  must  repeat,  are  eternal :  her 
small  still  voice,  speaking  from  the  inmost  heart 
of  us,  shall  not,  under  terrible  penalties,  be  dis- 
regarded- No  one  man  can  depart  from  the 
truth  without  damage  to  hiraeelf ;  no  one  million 
of  men,  no  twenty-seven  millions  of  men.  Show 
mo  a  nation  fallen  everywhere  into  this  course,  bo 
that  each  expects  it,  permits  it  to  others  and  himself, 
I  will  show  you  a  nation  traveling;  with  one  as- 
sent on  the  broad  way — the  broad  way,  however 
many  Banks  of  England,  Cotton-Mills,  and  Duke's 
Palaces  it  mav  have!  Not  at  happy  Elysian 
fields,  and  everlasting  crowns  of  victory,  earned 
by  silent  valor,  will  this  nation  arrive ;  but  at  pre- 
cipices, devouring  gulfs,  if  it  pause  not.  Nature 
has  appointed  nappy  fields,  victorious  laurel 
crowns ;  but  only  to  tlie  brave  and  true  ;  ww-na- 
ture,  what  we  call  chaos,  holds  nothing  in  it  but 
vacuities,  devourins;  ffulfs.  What  are  twenty- 
seven  millions  and  their  unanimity  ?  Believe 
them  not :  the  Worlds  and  the  Ages,  God  and  Na- 
ture, and  all  men,  say  otherwise. 

*«' Rhetoric  all  this?*  No,  my  brother,  very 
singular  to  say,  it  is  fact  all  this.  Cocker's  Arith- 
metic is  not  truer.  Forgotten  in  these  days,  it  is 
as  old  as  the  foundations  of  the  Universe,  and  will 
endure  till  the  Universe  cease.  It  is  forgotten  * 
now;  and  the  first  mention  of  it  puckers  thy 
sweet  countenance  into  a  sneer ;  but  it  will  be 
brought  to  mind  again — unless,  indeed,  the  Law  of 
Gravitation  chance  to  cease,  and  men  find  that 
they  can  walk  on  vacancy.  Unanimity  of  the 
twenty-seven  millions  will  do  nothing :  walk  not 
thou  with  them ;  fly  from  them  as  for  thy  life. 
Twenty-seven  millions  traveling  on  such  courses, 
w^,  gdd  jingling  in  every  pocket,  with  vivats 
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heaven  hijgrh,  are  incessantly  advancing,  let  me 
again  remind  thee,  towards  the  firm  laruTs  end— 
towards  the  end  and  extinction  of  what  Faithful- 
ness, Veracity,  real  Worth,  was  in  their  way  of 
life.  "_Pa«/ ani  Present,  pp.  193-4. 

We  find  no  fault  with  this  creed.  It  errs 
not  on  the  side  of  fault.  It  errs  by  defect. 
The  world  has  had  it  from  the  beginning,  and, 
we  regret  to  say,  has  made  but  a  sorry  use 
of  it.  Our  fear  is,  that  the  world  mav  pos- 
sess it  much  longer  and  show  small  sign  of 
improvement.  It  is  a  "credo"  that  may 
suffice,  in  some  instances,  to  mould  philoso- 
phers into  stoics,  and  the  example  of  such 
men  may  have  its  value.  But  the  herd  of 
human  kind  have  never  shown  themselves 
remarkably  docile  under  such  teaching. 
They  have  found  within  them  other  forces 
than  those  which  prompt  men  to  right-doing, 
and  when  disposed  to  listen  to  the  evil  coun- 
sel whispered  to  them  from  that  quarter, 
they  have  been  slow  in  submitting  to  dicta- 
tion from  without.  If  the  "  inner  light"  be 
to  do  all — then  why  not  their  own  inner  light 
before  that  of  any  other  man,  or  of  many 
other  men  ?  We  can  conceive  of  auch  a 
man,  of  multitudes  of  such  men,  as  saying, 
even  to  the  face  of  our  author — "  Who  made 
thee  a  ruler  or  a  judge  over  us  ?"  So  it  has 
ever  been  under  the  reiffn  of  these  natural 
"  credos."  Those  who  mterpret  the  law,  it 
is  said,  are  ever  half  the  makers  of  it.  So 
it  is  eminently  when  the  law  is  loose,  shad- 
owy, and  unwritten.  From  this  cause,  and 
some  others,  each  man,  in  this  church  of  the 
philosophers,  has  been  left  to  become  a  law 
unto  himself,  which  means,  for  the  most 
part,  bein^  left  to  be  wholly  without  law. 
That  "  Faithlessness,  Unveracity,  Worthless- 
ness,"  are  profitless  in  the  long  run,  vea, 
very  costly,  men  have  been  told  everywhere 
and  through  all  time ;  with  what  efifect  the 
real  Past  has  sufficiently  reported  to  the 
Present.  It  avails  not  to  emphaticize  the  as- 
sertion that  "  nature's  laws"  are  clear  as  the 
light,  and  fixed  as  "  the  law  of  gravitation," 
for  if  so,  our  world  must  hitherto  have  been 
a  Bedlam  or  a  Pandemonium,  or  some  strange 
mixture  of  both,  for  slow  has  it  been  to  dis- 
cern this  clearness — ^this  fixedness.  And 
why  the  nature  which  has  been  so  dull  or  so 
perverse  under  all  such  preachin^r  through 
the  past  six  thousand  years,  should  become 
much  more  manageable  by  such  means  in 
the  future,  Mr.  Carlyle  may  be  able  to  ex- 
plain ;  to  ourselves,  the  ground  of  hope  in 
that  direction  is  not  great.  That  the  world 
should  be  able  to  rub  on  upon  such  a  ereed 
much  as  heretofore  we  can  undentand ;  but 


that  it  should  rise  under  such  influence  to  the 
high  estate  so  earnestly  coveted  for  it  bv  owt 
author,  that  we  do  not  understand.  Indeed, 
if  ihere  be  truth  in  the  axiom,  that  where  the 
causes  are  only  the  same,  the  effects  can  be 
only  the  same,  we  think  it  certain  that  our 
author's  millenmum  may  come  after  dooms- 
day, certainly  not  before. 

Nor  is  this  all.  This  "credo"  is  not  only 
wanting  in  the  clearness,  fixedness,  and  im- 
perativeness necessary  to  prevent  the  fre- 
quent putting  of  what  is  no  law  in  the  place 
of  law,  and  the  hope  of  impunity  in  the  place 
of  the  fear  of  penalty,  it  leaves  the  non- work- 
ing, and  still  more  the  evil-working,  in  this 
world  of  non- workers  and  evil- workers,  m 
dreadful  exigency.  You  may  preach  to  men 
that  they  have  only  need  to  work — ^to  work  to- 
day and  onward,  and  all  will  be  well.  But  these 
same  "  Nature's  laws,"  to  which  you  mAe 
appeal,  say  not  so.  Here,  in  a  thousand  in- 
stances, my  good  deeds  avail  nothing  to- 
wards compensating  for  my  evil  ones.  The 
ourse  wedded  to  the  evil  comes,  and  naught 
can  hinder  it.  Who  has  told  you  it  will  not 
be  so  hereafter  ?  These  laws,  to  which  you 
look  as  polestars  in  your  voyage  thither,  say 
not  so — but  the  contrary,  rather.  And  is  it 
a  trifle,  0  man !  to  leave  a  question  like  this 
unsolved  ?  Can  the  "  credo"  be  really  worth 
much  which  declines  all  dealing  with  it  ? 
Look,  moreover,  to  your  own  ideal  of  hu- 
manity, and  to  its  actuality — to  man,  as  he 
should  be,  according  to  the  law  of  his  facul- 
ties, and  to  man  as  he  w,  according  to  the 
forces  of  his  condition,  and  can  this  credo  of 
thine  suffice  for  such  a  being,  a  credo  which 
simply  says — "  Help  thyself,  O  weak  one  ! 
for  by  the  Eternal  laws  it  is  decreed  that 
help  from  a  higher  than  thyself  shall 
never  come  to  thee."  We  must  say,  that 
the  commending  of  such  a  creed  to  such  a 
nature,  as  being  all  that  it  needs,  is  to  our 
own  dread  consciousness  a  sad  mockeir  of 
human  want  and  suffering.  It  is  a  faith 
which  every  man  of  a  sound  and  deep  moral 
consciousness  must  feel  to  be  a  very  cold  and 
shallow  affair.  It  goes  not  down  to  the 
depths  of  our  spiritual  thraldom.  It  eoes 
not  up  to  the  height  of  our  true  spiritual  des- 
tiny. It  calls  men  to  energetic  action,  but 
for  the  motives  which  alone  may  sustcun  such 
action  it  finds  no  resting-place.  It  leaves 
the  past  an  impenetrable  mystery,  the  future 
an  impenetrable  mystery,  and  the  present 
hour  with  a  faith  by  no  means  adequate  to 
the  hour.  The  eternities  are,  the  graves  are, 
but  they  make  no  sign,  they  teach  no  lesson! 
Bight, 'you  Wf,  will  be  done--done  on  man 
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u  on  all  being ;  but  what  will  tbat  right  be  ? 
Answer  comes  not !  Kerertbeleas,  this  \i  the 
Goapel  which  our  youth  are  expected  to  pre- 
fer to  another  we  could  name — and  more 
timtae  stiJl,  this  a  the  Goapct  which  not  & 
few  of  them  do  actuallj  prefer  1 

Thus  our  modern  caUioltcitT  ends  in  some- 
thing very  like  the  old  infidelity.  Charity 
towards  all  creeds,  goes  far  towards  leaving 
US  without  nny  creed.  "  Nature's  Laws, 
which  Borne  of  our  theologians  will  not  read 
>t  all,  are  read  by  some  <?  our  philosophers 
in  that  spirit  of  Bibliolatry  which  they  so 
much  coDlcmn  elsewhere — viz.,  with  a  resolve 
that  every  tfaiug  attainable  or  needed  by  man 
thall  be  found  there.  "  If  the  books, '  said 
the  Caliph  Omar,  "  agree  with  the  Koran, 
they  may  be  burnt  as  useless ;  if  they  dis- 
agree with  it,  thoy  should  be  burnt  as  ir- 
rSigious."  Many  a  divine,  and  many  aphi- 
lofioplier,  who  would  not  be  forward  to  plead 
the  authority  of  Omar,  may  now  be  seen 
acting  upon  bb  maxim.  To  this  effect  is  tbe 
language  of  many  of  our  Bibliolaters  whose 
chosen  Riblc  is  Nature,  and  of  many  more 
whose  Bible  bos  come  to  Ihem  from  oistorv. 
We  should  have  been  glad  to  find  Mr.  Corlyle 
in  better  company  than  with  either  of  these 
parUes.  But  in  the  revulsion  of  his  scorn 
from  the  narrowness  of  certain  school  divines, 
he  has  dropped  into  a  groove  hardly  less 
narrow  as  a  philosopher.  Hence  the  con- 
flict, diversified  at  present  by  some  novelties 
of  taste  and  temper,  is  the  same  iu  its  sub- 
stance with  that  of  the  early  part  of  tbe  last 
century — Christianity  verftu  Deism. 

III.  The  sum  of  our  statement,  then,  U, 
that  what  Mr.  Carlylo  says  about  Faith 
would  be  good,  if  said  under  wiser  discrim- 
ination and  restriction  ;  and  that  the  same 
holds  of  his  Cathohc  doctrine  in  respect  to 
Truth  as  having  its  place  more  or  less  along 
with  all  error.  Not  less  thus  is  it  with  hts 
teachmg  in  relation  to  the  attribute  of  Mystery. 
Here,  too,  he  is  both  right  and  wrong.  lie 
■hows  us,  in  many  ways,  that  the  auper- 
fioiaUties  of  modem  Uterature,  and  the  low 
mechanic  spirit  of  modem  science  do  not 
satisfy  him.  He  must  look  beyond  tbe  sur- 
face of  man  to  the  man  proper — beyond  the 
machine  to  the  hand  which  constructed  it. 
Even  of  man's  inner  nature  he  would  know 
more  than  can  be  seen  by  the  understanding ; 
and  of  the  great  Mechanist  he  would  know 
more  than  can  be  leamt  from  the  coarser  ele- 
ments of  the  machine  wluch  be  has  construct- 
ed wd  set  a-going.  Contrasted  with  pky 
00  liM  men  lui&oe,  aad  amidit  ths  nuR 
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laws  of  things,  with  which  even  the  most 
busy  and  e^tive  intellects  of  our  time  so 
largely  content  themselves,  these  earnest  in- 
spiritual  regions  of  thought 
truly  refreshing  and  noble.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  this  great  moral — and  we  should 
perhaps  say  religious  reformer — not  a  few  of 
the  flippant  and  hollow  conventionalisms  of 
tbe  times  seem  to  drop  at  once  into  thdr 
natural  insignificance.  What  existence  really 
means,  whence  it  came,  what  it  should  be  ? — 
on  these  questions,  on  which  scarcely  a  thought 
Is  bestowed  by  the  vulgar  or  dilettante  crowd 
about  him,  his  own  thoughts  are  gravely  fixed. 
But  after  what  manner  has  our  author  con- 
cerned himself  with  these  serious  questions, 
and  with  what  effect?  It  is  obvious  that 
they  are  questions  embracing  the  whole  ninge 
both  of  philosophy  and  relif^n.  We  wish 
we  could  speak  of  the  resultas fully  equal  to 
the  apparent  intention.  The  following  pas- 
sage is  somewhat  long,  but  it  presents  the 
clearest  view  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Carlyle  of  the  philosophy  which  he  haa 
adopted  from  the  schools  of  Germany. 

"  Now,  without  entaring  into  the  intricacies  of 
German  Philosophv.  we  need  here  only  advert  to 
the  chsTaeter  of  Idealism,  on  which  it  is  every- 
where founded,  and  which  nnivemslly  pervade* 
it  In  all  German  systems,  since  the  time  of 
Kant,  it  is  the  fundamental  principle  to  deny  the 
existence  of  Matter ;  or  rather,  we  shouiJ  Bay,  to 
believe  it  in  a  radically  different  sense  from  that 
in  which  the  Scotch  Philosopher  etrives  to  de- 
monstrate It,  and  tbe  English  Unphilosnpher  be- 
lieves it  without  demonstration.  To  any  of  our 
readers,  wbo  hu  dipped  never  so  slivbtly  into 
metaphyiical  reading,  this  Idealism  wiU  be  no  In- 
conceivable thing.  Indeed,  it  is  singular  how 
widely  difibsed,  and  under  what  different  axpocis, 
we  meet  with  it  among  the  most  dissimilar  claHsea 
of  mankind.  Our  Bishop  Berkeley  seems  to  have 
adopted  it  from  religious  indnceoientB :  Father 
Boflcovich  was  led  to  a  very  cognate  result,  in  his 
'Theoria  Philosophiw  Natures,'  from  merely 
mathematical  conaidetations.  Of  the  ancient 
Pyrrbo  or  the  modem  Home  we  do  not  speak ; 
but  in  the  oppoeite  end  of  the  eartli,  as  Sir  W. 
Jones  informs  us,  a  similar  theory,  of  immemorial 
age,  prevails  among  the  theologians  of  Hindostan- 
frtj.  Professor  Stewart  has  declared  his  opinion, 
that  whoever  at  some  time  of  his  life  has  not  en- 
tertained this  theory,  may  reckon  that  be  has 
Set  ahown  no  talent  for  metaphysical  reeearcb. 
[either  ia  it  any  argument  agaiost  the  UealiUto 
say  that,  since  he  denies  the  absolute  existence 
of  matter,  be  ought  in  conscience  likewise  to  deny 
its  relative  existence;  and  plunge  over  precipices, 
and  run  himself  through  with  swords,  by  way  of 
recreation,  since  these,  hke  all  other  material 
things,  are  only  phantasms  and  spectra,  and  tbere- 
fore  of  no  coosequeoBe.  If  a  man,  corporeally 
taken,  is  but  a  puntum  and  spectram  hiouel^ 
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all  this  will  ultimately  amount  to  muoh  the  aaoie 
as  it  did  before.  Yet  herein  lies  Dr.  Reid'a  grand 
triumph  over  the  Skeptics ;  which  is  as  gw)d  as 
no  triumph  whatever.  For  as  to  the  argument 
which  he  and  his  followers  insist  on,  under  all 
possible  variety  of  figures,  it  amounts  only  to  this 
very  plain  consideration,  that  *  men  naturally,  and 
without  reasoning,  believe  in  the  existence  of  mat- 
ter,' and  seems,  philosophically  speaking,  not  to 
have  any  value ;  nay,  the  introduction  of  it  into 
Philoeophy  may  be  considered  as  an  act  of  suicide 
on  the  part  of  that  science,  the  life  and  business 
of  which,  that  of  '  interprettTi^  appearances,'  is 
hereby  at  an  end.  C uncus  it  is,  moreover,  to 
observe  how  these  Common-sense  Phik>sopber8, 
men  who  brag  chiefly  of  their  irrefragable  logic, 
and  keep  watch  and  ward,  as  if  this  were  taeir 
special  trade,  against '  Mysticism'  and  '  Visional^ 
Theories,'  are  themselves  obliged  to  base  their 
whole  system  on  Mysticism  and  a  Theory ;  on 
Faith,  in  short,  and  that  of  a  very  comprehensive 
kind ;  the  Faith,  namely,  either  that  man's  senses 
are  themselves  divine,  or  that  they  afford  not  only 
an  honest,  but  a  literal  representation  of  the  work- 
ings of  some  Divinity.  So  true  is  it  that  for  these 
men  also,  all  knowledge  of  the  visible  rests  on 
belief  of  the  invisible,  and  derives  its  first  meaning 
and  certainty  therefrom ! 

"  The  Idealist,  as^n,  boasts  that  his  Philosophy 
is  transcendental,  ttiat  is,  *  ascending  beyond  the 
senses ;'  which,  he  asserts,  all  Philosophy,  proper- 
ly so  called,  by  its  nature,  is  and  must  be :  and 
in  this  way  he  is  led  to  various  unexpected  con- 
clusions. To  a  Transcendentalist,  Matter  has  an 
existence,  but  only  as  a  Phenomenon:  were  we 
not  there,  neither  would  it  be  there ;  it  is  a  mere 
Relation,  or  rather  the  result  of  a  Relation  be- 
tween our  Living  Souls  and  the  great  First  Cause ; 
and  depends  for  its  apparent  qualities  on  our 
bodily  and  mental  organs;  having  itself  no  in- 
trinsic qualities,  being,  in  the  common  sense  of 
that  word.  Nothing.  The  tree  is  green  and  hard, 
not  of  its  own  natural  virtue,  but  simply  because 
my  eye  and  my  hand  are  fashioned  so  as  to  discern 
such  and  such  appearances  under  such  and  such 
conditions.  Nay,  as  an  Idealist  might  say,  even 
on  the  most  popular  grounds,  must  it  not  be  so  ? 
Bring  a  sentient  Being,  with  eyes  a  little  different, 
with  fingers  ten  tinoes  harder  than  mine ;  and  to 
him  that  Thin^  which  I  call  Tree  shall  be  yellow 
and  soft,  as  truly  as  to  me  it  is  green  and  hard. 
Form  his  Nervous-structure  in  all  points  the  re- 
verse of  mine,  and  this  same  tree  shall  not  be  com- 
bustible, or  heat-producing,  but  dissoluble  and 
cold-producing,  not  high  ana  convex,  but  deep  and 
concave ;  shall  simply  have  all  {properties  exactly 
the  reverse  of  those  I  attribute  to  it.  There  is,  in 
fact,  says  Fichte,  no  tree  there;  bitt  only  a  mani- 
festation of  Power  from  something  which  is  not  I. 
The  same  is  true  of  material  Nature  at  large,  of 
the  whole  visible  Universe,  with  all  its  movements, 
figures,  accidents,  and  qualities  ;  all  are  Impres- 
sions produced  on  me  by  something  different  from 
me.  This,  we  suppose,  may  be  the  foundation  of 
what  Fichte  means  by  his  fieur-famed  Ich  and  Nioht- 
Ich  (I  and  not  I)  ;  words  which,  taking  lodging 
(to  ^se  the  Hudibra6tic  phi;«ae}  in  certiA9  '  Jieada 


that  were  to  be  let  unfurnished,'  occasioned  a 
hollow  echo,  as  pf  Laughter,  from  the  empty 
Apartments ;  though  the  words  are  in  themselves 
quite  harmless,  and  may  represent  the  basis  of  a 
metaphysical  Philoeophy  as  fitly  as  any  other 
words.  But  farther,  and  what  is  still  stranger 
than  such  Idealism,  according  to  these  Kanteaa 
systems,  the  organs  of  the  Mind  too,  what  is  called 
the  Understanding,  are  of  no  less  arbitrary,  and, 
as  it  were,  accidental  character  than  those  of  the 
Body.  Time  and  Space  themselves  are  not  ex- 
ternal, but  internal  entities;  they  have  no  out- 
ward existence,  there  is  no  Time  and  no  Space 
out  of  the  mind  ;  they  are  mere  forms  of  man's 
spiritual  being,  laws  under  which  his  thinking 
nature  is  constituted  to  act.  This  seems  the 
hardest  conclusion  of  all ;  but  it  is  an  important 
one  with  Kant ;  and  is  not  civen  forth  as  a  dog- 
ma ;  but  carefully  deduced  in  nis  Criiik  der  Reinen 
Vemurd't  with  great  precision,  and  the  strictest 
form  of  argument." — Essays,  ii.,  p.  219-222. 

If  tlie  reader  has  gone  through  this  extract 
attentively,  and  it  deserve  thus  much  at  hia 
hand,  he  will  Laye  observed  the  large  con- 
cessions here  made  to  skepticism.  Our  sensea 
give  us  no  real  knowledge  of  things.  Our 
understandings  give  us  no  real  knowledge  of 
things.  By  the  senses,  we  only  know  how 
things  appear — appear  to  us.  By  the  under- 
standing, we  only  know  what  the  laws  are  by 
which  tne  understanding  must  act.  So  that 
from  these  sources  we  really  know  nothing. 
Everything  is  phantasm— in  nothing  is  there 
certainty. 

Nor  IS  this  all.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
whole  range  of  things  with  which  our  senses 
and  our  uoderstandmg  bring  us  into  contact 
should  be  thus  surrendered  to  the  skeptic, 
and  be  left  as  things  simply  in  doubt,  of 
which  we  may  not  utter  yea  or  nay — the 
senses  are  declared  to  be  positively  deceptive, 
and  the  understanding  not  less  so.  The  re- 
port which  the  senses  give  in  relation  to  the 
appearances  of  things  is  not  true.  The  re- 
port which  the  understandmg  gives,  even  in 
reference  to  such  elementary  conceptions  as 
the  existence  of  matter,  and  time,  and  space, 
is  not  true.  Things  are  not,  cannot  be,  as 
they  appear  to  our  senses.  Objects  are  not, 
cannot  be,  as  they  do  appear  and  must  ap- 
pear to  our  understanding. 

Now  it  will  not  be  denied  that  what  is  thus 
said  concerning  th,e  senses  b  in  part  true. 
The  quaUties  of  bodies,  as  color,  torm,  and 
substance,  are  to  us,  as  determined  by  our 
particular  powers  of  perception  in  relation  to 
such  qualities.  But  this  admission,  whQe 
concedmg  that  we  do  not  know  things  Is 
themselves,  leaves  the  trustworthiness  of  what 
we  know  of  tbfim  in  their  rehUum  to  us  un- 
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disturbed — we  do  know  them  as  they  appear 
to  u$,  and  in  this  knowledge  we  possess  all 
that  is  needful  for  us,  or  designed  for  us. 
But  the  Idealisjb  goes  beyond  this,  and  leaves 
not  to  the  senses,  or  to  the  understanding, 
the  power  to  give  us  certainty  of  any  kind. 
"  Time  and  space  themselves  are  not  external, 
but  internal  entities  ;  they  have  no  outward 
existence."  Of  course,  as  it  is  with  time 
and  space,  so  must  it  be  with  all  that  is  sup- 
posed to  have  place  in  them.  So  far  the 
issues  of  this  philosophy  are  in  skepticism — 
skepticism  the  most  scientific  and  rigid.  Our 
necessary  ideas  in  relation  to  things  in  them- 
selves are  not  true.  Our  necessary  ideas  in 
relation  to  things  as  they  appear  to  us  are  not 
true.  These  things  have  no  existence,  ex- 
cept as  the  mind  of  the  individual,  from  a 
necessity  of  its  own  nature,  calls  them  into  ex- 
istence. Our  existence,  accordingly,  consists 
in  the  perpetual  construction  of  a  Great  Lie — 
in  the  ceaseless  weaving  of  an  Eternal  False- 
hood. The  mind  itself  creates  all  externality, 
and  all  externality  is  a  Phantom,  an  Appear- 
ance, not  a  Reality. 

Men  who  invoke  the  spirit  of  skepticism 
after  this  manner,  need  be  men  of  some 
forecast.  To  raise  the  Evil  One  and  to  lay 
him  again  have  not  been  always  the  same 
thing.  But  thus  far,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  justly 
observes,  Hume  and  Kant  so  together. 
"  Here,  however,"  says  our  author,  "  occurs 
the  most  total  diametrical  divergence  be- 
tween them.  We  allude  to  the  recognition, 
by  the  Transcendcntalists,  of  a  higher  faculty 
in  man  than  understanding ;  of  Reason 
(  Vernunft),  the  pure,  ultimate  light  of  our 
nature ;  wherein,  as  they  assert,  lies  the 
foundation  of  all  Poetry,  Virtue,  Religion; 
things  which  are  properly  beyond  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Understanding,  of  which  the 
Understanding  can  take  no  cognizance,  ex- 
cept a  false  one." — Ibid.  p.  223.  Accord- 
ing to  the  terminology  of  Kant,  the  Reason 
which  comes  thus  to  the  rescue  of  the  human 
spirit,  should  be  desoribed  as  the  ''  Practical 
Reason;"  of  which  Sir  William  Hamilton 
says,  ''it  is  not  essentially  different  from 
the  Moral  Sense,  the  Moral  Faculty  of  Reid 
and  Stewart."— (/^amifton't  Reid,  p.  692.) 
Thus  the  battle,  after  all,  with  German 
Transoendentalists,  as  with  other  people, 
lies  very  much  between  the  common  sense— 
the  intuitive  beliefs  of  men,  on  the  one  side, 
and  skepticism  on  the  other — ^with  this  dif- 
ference only,  that  the  ground  ceded  to  the 
Skeptic  by  the  Idealist,  is  ground  which 
cannot  fail,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
to  give  the  fcninc^r  a  prodigious  advantage 


over  the  latter.     It  being  once  taught  tha* 
everything  external  is  illusive,  that  even  the 
laws  of  the  human  understanding  are  a  cheat, 
it  may  well  go  hard  with  the  man  who  shall 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  natural  **  insight " 
or  "  intuition "  of  the  mind  may  be  trusted. 
Everything  up  to  this  point  having  proved 
treacherous,  the  presumption  would  seem  to 
be,   that   here  also    treachery  awaits    us. 
Nature  has  played  the  man  false  so  lon^, 
that  we  scarcely  dare  blame  him  if  he  should 
be  found  slow  to  believe  her,  even  when  she 
seems  to  speak  the  truth.     To  dogmatize 
never  so  gravely  in  defence  of  the  moral 
element  in  man,  as  bespeaking  his  moral 
destiny,  will  avail  little  with  mmtitudes  who 
have  been  so  deeply  schooled  in  skepticism 
before  coming  to  this  topic.     The  mischief, 
gentlemen,  is  done.     You  have  thrown  open 
the  gates,  and  should  have  laid  your  account 
with  finding  the  inundation  irresistible.    Mr. 
Carlyle,  in  common  with  Bishop  Berkeley, 
may  regard  the  Deity  as  the  great  sustain- 
ing power  of  the  universe,  in  place  of  that 
imaginary  thing  called   matter,  and    may 
flatter  himself,  as  the  good  bishop  did  before 
him,  that  in  so  doing  he  has  struck  down  the 
black  sceptre  of  atheism,  with  **  all  its  sickly 
dews ;"  but  such  a  doctrine,  though  certainly 
fatal  to  atheism,  leads  by  a  sequence  no  less 
certain  to  pantheism.  This  we  should  predict 
as  its  necessary  tendency,  apart  from  ex- 
perience, and  the  recent  history  of  Germany 
furnishes    abundant    confirmation    of    this 
judgment.     Idealism  and  Pantheism  have 
always    gone  together  in  the  East ;    it  re- 
mained to  be  seen  that  the  same  relation 
would  be  demonstrated  as  natural  to  them 
in  the  West.      The  God  thus   realized,   is 
either  the  unjust  god  of  Proudhon ;  or  the 
god  of  Spinoza  and  Hegel,  who  ceases  to  be 
unjust  only  by  ceasing  to  be  free. 

If,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  somewhere  says,  our 
youth  spend  too  much  time  in  "  questions 
about  Destiny,"  we  fear  this  is  not  the 
philosophy  to  shorten  their  labors  in  that 
direction.  In  fact,  we  much  suspect  that 
our  author  not  only  lacks  the  power,  but 
even  the  inclination  to  do  much  towards 
making  the  difficult  plain  in  such  connections. 
There  is  a  fitful,  restless,  impatient  tendency 
in  him,  that  does  not  allow  of  his  looking  at 
any  abstract  subject  continuously  enough  to 
penetrate  it  thoroughly  and  cohesively. 
Rather  than  that,  he  turns  from  it  in  disgust, 
or  takes  it  as  it  is,  the  light  and  darkness 
being  commingled  as  they  may,  trusting  to 
the  next  plunge  into  it  to  ^ve  him  a  better 
insight  into  its  nature.^    As  we  shall  pres- 
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ently  see,  his  mind  is  not  onlj  more  in- 
tuitional than  logical,  but  is  so  governed  bj 
the  former  faculty,  as  to  leave  small  space 
mdeed  for  the  play  of  the  latter.  Hence 
that  hazy  love  of  mystery  which  prevents 
his  associating  the  idea  of  greatness  with 
anything  altogether  intelligible.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  with  Burke,  that  obscurity  is 
one  source  of  the  sublime,  our  author  knows 
nothing  of  sublimity  without  it.  Could  we, 
from  the  stores  of  our  own  dullness,  pour 
forth  some  rays  of  light  on  Mr.  Carlyle's 
dark  questions,  we  doubt  much  his  being 
found  disposed  to  thank  us  for  our  doings ; 
and  could  we  bring  certain  portions  of  our 
enlightened  public  over  to  the  admiration  of 
certain  fancies  of  our  author,  in  which  the 
said  public  at  present  see  no  sort  of  beauty, 
we  think  it  probable  he  would  begin  to 
regard  such  admiration,  in  this  change  of 
circumstances,  as  a  very  doubtful  indication 
of  wisdom.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  many  an 
instance  he  seems  to  prefer  the  darkness  to 
the  light,  and  never  gives  vent  to  his  sarcastic 
rhetoric  with  more  merciless  effect  than  when 
directed  against  the  men  who,  from  grinding 
hard  at  their  logic-mill,  are  disposed  to  think 
themselves  **  vary  knowing." 

"  In  a  lower  sense,"  he  writes,  **  the  rudest 
mind  has  still  some  intimation  of  the  greatness  of 
Mystery.  If  Silence  was  made  a  Uod  by  the 
Ancients,  he  still  continues  a  government  clerk 
among  the  Moderns.  As  nothing  that  is  wholly 
seen  through  has  other  than  a  trivial  character, 
so  anjrthing  professing  to  be  great,  and  yet  wholly 
to  see  through  itself,  is  already  known  to  be 
false,  and  a  failure.  Whatsoever  can  proclaim 
itself  from  the  house-tops  may  be  fit  for  the 
hawker,  and  for  those  multitudes  that  must  needs 
buy  of  him ;  but  for  any  deeper  sense  may  as 
well  continue  unproclaimed." — Essays,  iii.  p.  294. 

This  is  not  exactly  the  style  of  writing  to 
be  expected  from  one  who  must  know  that 
the  last  thing  to  be  feared  in  a  condition  like 
ours,  is  the  absence  of  the  mysterious.  Every 
man  who  puts  knowledge  into  the  place  of 
ignorance,  puts  something  into  the  place  of 
mystery.  For  ourselves,  we  greatly  prefer 
the  knowledge  which  speaks,  to  the  mystery 
that  speaks  not,  or  whose  supposed  speaking 
proves  too  often  to  be  a  misinterpretation 
and  a  falsehood.  There  is  "  something 
rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark,"  when  ig- 
norance is  bepraised  as  though  it  might  be 
the  mother  of  devotion,  or  of  any  other  good 
thing  on  God's  earth;  and  we  cannot  avoid 
the  impression  that  the  secret  of  Mr. 
Carlyle  s  philippics  againat  the  *'  donbtings/' 


the  ''introspections,"  and  the  "question- 
ings," by  which  the  forces  of  modem  mind 
are  said  to  be  so  much  consumed,  and  to  no 
purpose,  will  be  found  in  an  unavowed  con- 
viction that,  for  the  benefit  of  minds  in  that 
mood,  he  has  himself  very  Httle  to  offer. 
His  recipe  for  all  evils  goes  within  a  small 
compass — it  is  to  believe,  and  to  work,  and 
to  be  assured  that  this  must  end  well.  If 
vou  ask  what  you  should  believe,  the  answer 
is — what  man  believes.  If  you  ask  what 
man  believes,  the  answer  is — what  you  be- 
lieve. Nor  do  you  get  anything  much  more 
definite  than  this,  interrogate  as  you  may. 
All  beyond  is  mystery — impenetrable,  ir- 
removable mystery.  The  terms,  God,  Truth, 
Faithfulness,  Nobleness,  often  occur,  but  a 
singular  vagueness  rests  upon  their  meanmg, 
and  beyond  the  undefined  gleams  of  light 
towards  which  these  terms  point,  all  is 
darkness,  a  darkness  to  be  felt.  Often  does 
he  assert  that  his  great,  if  not  his  only  hope 
of  the  world,  is  in  the  imperishable  tendeney 
of  men  towards  hero-worship.  For  knowl- 
edge in  relation  to  the  future,  they  must  be 
content  to  wait.  For  any  solution  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  present,  they  will  labor 
in  vain.  But  the  excellence  of  human 
virtue  they  may  comprehend,  and  to  live  to 
that  is — to  live.  Mr.  Carlyle  may  bear 
with  this  dimness  of  knowledge — this  depth 
of  mystery  —  as  something  poetical  and 
grand ;  to  ourselves,  it  would  be  all  but 
unendurable. 

lY.  But,  as  we  have  intunated,  Mr.  Car- 
lyle has  his  theory  on  the  capacities  of  the 
human  mind  in  relation  to  such  subjects, 
and  one  which  disposes  him  to  attach  great 
importance  to  the  mind's  supposed  Insight 
or  Intuition,  and  very  little  importance  to  its 
supposed  logical  power.  He  has  seen  that 
a  man  may  be  very  logical  without  being^ 
very  wise  ;  and  that  the  articles  of  a  man's 
creed  may  be  defined  to  the  utmost  possible 
nicetv,  while  the  influence  of  that  creed  upon 
his  life  may  not  be  very  perceptible.  Thiit 
this  is  not  a  state  of  things  to  admire,  all 
men  will  admit ;  but  in  place  of  being  ob- 
servant of  the  limits  to  which  this  evil  is 
restricted,  and  endeavoring  to  bring  the  faith 
and  feeling  of  men  into  &tter  keeping,  Mr. 
Carlyle  breaks  off  into  declamations  like  the 
following,  on  the  uselessness  of  Logic,  and 
the  impotence  of  the  human  Understand- 
ing:— 

**The  healthy  understanding,  we  should  say, 
it  not  thQ  Logicalfl  argumentative,  but  tbe  In- 
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tmtive ;  for  the  end  of  Understanding  is  not  to 
mt>ve,  and  find  reasons,  but  to  know  and  believe. 
Of  logic,  and  its  limits,  and  uses  and  abuses, 
there  were  much  to  be  said  and  examined ;  one 
feet,  however,  which  chiefly  concerns  us  here, 
has  long  been  familiar ;  that  the  man  of  lo^'c 
and  the  man  of  insight,  the  Reasouer  and  3ie 
Discoverer,  or  even  Knower,  are  quite  separable, 
— indeed,  for  the  most  part,  quite  separate  charac- 
ters. In  practical  matters,  for  example,  has  it 
not  become  almost  proverbial  that  the  man  of 
logic  cannot  prosper?  This  is  he  whom  business 
people  call  Systematic,  and  Theorizer,  and  Word- 
monger  ;  his  vital  intellectual  force  lies  dormant 
or  extinct,  his  whole  force  is  mechanical,  con- 
scions  ;  of  such  a  one  it  is  foreseen  that,  when 
once  confronted  with  the  infinite  complexities  of 
the  real  world,  his  little  compact  theorem  of  the 
world  will  be  found  wanting;  that  unless  he 
can  throw  it  overboard,  and  become  a  new 
creature,  he  will  necessarily  founder.  Nay,  in 
mere  Speculation  itself,  the  most  ineffectual  of 
all  characters,  generally  speaking,  is  your  dialec- 
tic man-at-arms;  were  he  armed  cafHi'fne  in 
syllogistic  mail  of  proof,  and  perfect  master 
of  logic-fence,  how  little  does  it  avail  him  !  Con- 
sider the  old  Schoolmen,  and  their  pilgrimage 
towards  Truth :  the  faithfullest  endeavor,  inces- 
sant, unwearied  motion,  often  great  natural  vigor, 
onlv  no  progress ;  nothing  but  antic  feats  of  one 
liml)  poised  against  the  otner ;  there  they  balan- 
ced, somerseted,  and  made  postures;  at  best 
gyrated  swiftly,  with  some  pleasure,  like  Spin- 
ning Dervishes,  and  ended  where  they  began. 
So  is  it,  so  will  it  always  be,  with  all  System- 
makers  and  builders  of  logical  card-castles ;  of 
which  class  a  certain  remnant  must,  in  every  age, 
as  they  do  m  our  own,  survive  and  build." — Es- 
saySj  iii.  280. 

In  reply  to  all  this,  it  will  be  at  once  ad- 
mitted that  logic  is  a  mere  implement — ^the 
mere  tool  by  which  a  man  works.  It  will 
be  admitted,  also,  that  the  use  of  this  imple- 
ment belongs  mainly  to  one  faculty  of  the 
mind,  and  that  the  man  who  is  a  man  of  one 
faculty  will  be  sure  to  be  a  man  of  small 
achievement.  But  it  does  not  follow  because 
the  mere  logician  is  likely  to  be  somewhat  of 
a  pedant,  that  the  man  who  is  a  logician  and 
something  more,  will  so  be.  No,  nor  does  it 
follow  because  men  of  genius  often  reason 
logically  without  the  smallest  aid  from  the 
technical  forms  of  logic,  that  l<^c  itself  is 
not  a  science,  and  one  admitting  of  being  re- 
duced to  form  with. great  advantage,  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  sciences.  But  the  course 
g^erally  pursued  by  the  school  of  polemics 
with  which  Mr.  Carlyle  must  be  classed  is, 
to  confound  logic,  as  a  mere  implement,  with 
the  logical  faculty ;  and  to  describe  that 
faculty  itself  as  aiming  at  achievements  ad- 
mitted to  be  beyond  its  province ;  and  this 
d<me,  the  paB86r«-by  are  called  upon  to  join 


in  a  loud  laugh  at  the  overthrow  of  the  pa- 
per constructions  with  which  logicians  can 
allow  themselves  to  be  beguiled.  But,  in 
fact,  to  laugh  at  the  logical  doings  of  the 
understanding,  because  they  are  deHfective  if 
taken  alone,  is  about  as  rational  as  that  Mr. 
Carlyle  should  call  upon  the  good  people  at 
Chelsea  to  laugh  at  his  one  leg,  because  it  does 
not  enable  him  to  walk  without  assistance 
from  the  other.  All  the  merriment  of  the 
above  extract  resolves  itself  into  a  fit  of  mirth 
over  a  supposition  so  truly  ridiculous  as  that 
the  action  of  the  mind  to  be  healthy  and  com- 
plete must  embrace  the  exercise  of  more  than 
a  single  faculty !  The  logical  faculty  is  one, 
the  intuitive  faculty  is  another,  and  no  man 
ever  realized  a  sound  mental  progress  with- 
out the  joint  aid  of  both.  The  natural  issue 
of  the  logical  faculty,  without  the  aid  of  the 
intuitional,  is  nkepticism;  the  natural  issue  of 
the  intuitional  faculty,  without  the  aid  of  the 
logical,  is  mysticism. 

It  is  true,  the  intuitional  faculty  can  see 
further  than  the  logical,  but  it  is  only  by 
getting  upon  its  shoulders.  Insight,  without 
help  from  the  imderstanding,  would  be  like 
physical  sight  without  memory — it  would  bo 
left  to  act  upon  blank  ignorance,  and  could 
produce  no  effect  beyond  the  glare  of  a  va- 
cant wonder.  In  fact,  it  is  the  understand- 
ing— in  other  words,  experience,  that  gives 
sight  to  intuition,  and  which,  if  the  man  is 
not  to  become  a  dreamy  maniac,  must  do 
much,  even  to  the  last,  towards  regulating 
its  exercise.  We  are  quite  aware  that  some 
of  the  loftiest  achievements  of  genius  and  re- 
ligion have  been  realized  as  by  a  glance,  or 
in  a  manner  which  has  left  the  mind  wholly 
unconscious  at  the  time  as  to  any  act  of 
reasoning.  In  this  manner,  the  intellect  of  a 
Cromwell  and  a  Napoleon,  of  a  Shakspeare 
and  a  Bums,  often  performed  their  opera- 
tions. Still  the  thing  done  was  the  doing  of 
the  intellect — and  was  done  for  a  reason. 
The  action  of  the  understanding  in  such  cases, 
dull  as  that  power  is  supposed  to  be,  may 
have  been  subtle  and  instantaneous  as  the 
Hghtning ;  and  not  a  whit  the  less  real  be- 
cause there  was  no  reflex  act  of  the  mind 
present  at  the  moment  to  take  cognizance  of 
It.  We  know  that  in  expressing  himself  as 
he  has  done  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Carlyle  may 
plead  the  authority  of  Jacobi,  Schelling, 
Schleiermacher,  and  many  more;  but  we 
have  long  ceased  to  think  that  everything 
which  happens  to  come  to  us  clothed  in 
German  text  must  be  full  of  the  wise  and 
wonderful. 

The  effect  of  long  ccMiyerae  with  German 
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writers,  on  a  mind  too  mnch  disposed  of  it- 
self towards  a  certain  tone  of  mysticism,  has 
been  to  give  a  considerable  tincture  of  this 
sort  to  Mr.  Carlyle's  speculations.     Not  that 
he  is  of  the  soft,  passive,  almost  helpless 
temperament  to  which  mysticism  is  so  con- 
genial.     On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  self- 
sustained  bravery — an  "  up  and  at  'em"  spirit 
in  him,  which,  at  first  sight,  looks  like  any- 
thing rather  than  the  sttm  from  .which  you 
might  hope  to  form  a  good  mystic.     But  this 
yery  energy,  this  passion  to  be  doing,  is  it- 
self little  favorable  to  patience  of  thought, 
and  when  allied  with  an  active  imagination, 
may  often  end  in  something  not  remarkable 
for  its  wisdom.     It  is  a  fact,  accordingly,  that 
the  most  ardent  natures,  even  when  possess- 
ed of  the  loftiest  intellect,  have  not  unfre- 
quently  taken  with  them  remnants  of  preju- 
dices, superstitions,  mysticisms,  hardly  to  be 
looked  for  in  such  fellowship.    The  culture 
of  men  of  great  force  has  been  often  thus 
unequal,  and  the  strength  which  makes  them 
what  they  are,  acts,  in  such  cases,  as  a  light 
to  render  the  weakness  that  still  lingers  in 
them  only  the  more  conspicuous.      The  in- 
vective and  sarcasm  so  often  directed  by  Mr. 
Carlyle  against  logic  and  logicians,  do  much 
to  betray,  to  all  men  of  sense,  the  weak  side 
of  his  own  genius.    Every  man  of  this  sort, 
on  reading  such  a  'passage  as  we  have  last 
quoted,  will  be  ready  to  say — "  This  is  all 
amusing  enough,  but  be  sure  of  it,  my  good 
friend,  a  little  more  of  the  breadth  and  com- 
pactness which  the  logician  so  much  values, 
would  be  to  yourself  a  very  profitable  acqm- 
sition."      The  same  inference  is  deducible 
from  the  cloudy  and  rambling  style  in  which 
our  author  throws  off  his  thoughts.     Clear- 
ness and  relativeness  of  ideas  the  mystic  cov- 
ets not.      The  more  his  thoughts  resemble 
wandering  stars — beautiful,  but  dim  and  re- 
lationless — the  better.     It  belongs  equally  to 
oracles  and  to  mystics  to  express  themselves 
in  sententious  terms,  with  a  meaning  care- 
fully loose,  and  often  in  a  manner  to  leave 
the  question  more  in  darkness  than  they 
found  it.     We  must  leave  our  readers  to  say 
if  this  be  not  very  much  the  character  of 
Mr.  Carlyle's  writings,  especially  in  relation 
to  those  more  profound  matters  of  specula- 
tion, towards  which,   by  the  bent  of  his 
genius,  he  is  so  much  disposed.     Even  his 
metaphysics  are  pictures,  but  they  are  all 
of  the  Salvator  Rosa  school,  wild  and  dark, 
everywhere  more  suggestive  than  complete. 

Mystics,  indeed,  have  been,  in  some  rare 
instances,  mathematicians  and  logicians ;  but 
they  have   known  how   to  restrict  these 


sciences  to  a  particular  class  of  objects,  and 
have  always  bidden  them  tarry  below,  when 
they  have  felt  disposed  to  ascend  into  the 
clouds  in  search  of  their  elysium.     In  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  they  have  allied  the 
logical  and  mathematical  to  the  understand- 
ing, and  to  insight  they  have  given  a  world 
oiits  own.    The  two  faculties  are  treated  as 
having  nothing  in  common,  and  the  two 
worlds  to  which  they  respectively  have  ref- 
erence are  viewed  as  the  diverse  of  each 
other.    This  partition  once  admitted,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  how  something  of  a  La 
Place  and  a  Swedenborg,  of  a  Newton  and  a 
Jacob  Boehme,  may  be  united  in  the  same 
person.     In  the  case  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  how- 
ever, there  is  little  need  of  this  partition. 
The  two  provinces  do  not  so  exist  in  him  as 
to  make  it  indispensable.     So  strong  in  his 
leaning  to  the  side  of  what  may  be  done  by 
insight  in  all  the  higher  regions  of  thought, 
that  he  does  not,  will  not  reason,  in  any 
continuous  manner,  in  relation  to  matters  of 
any  kind.     It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  of 
him,  that  what  he  may  not  do  by  a  few  rapid 
touches,  he  is  content  to  leave  undone — ^that 
what  he  may  not  know  by  simply  gazing  at 
it,  he  is  content  to  be  without  knowing.     In 
such  habits  we  recognize  some  of  the  most 
characteristic  elements  of  mpticism.    It  is 
of  the  nature  of  mysticism  that  its  inward 
tendencies  should  be  to  it  as  a  revelation,  and 
that  its  truth,  derived  even  from  that  source, 
should  be  something  suggested  by  the  feeling 
and    imagination,    more    than     something 
wrought  out  by  the  understanding.     We  say 
not  that  Mr.  Carlyle  does  not  think — does 
not  fix  his  thoughts  steadily  on  particular 
truths,  or  particular  aspects  of  character. 
Our  statement  is,  that  his  meditativeness  is 
converged  on  points ;  that  these  points,  from 
being  viewed  in  isolation,  often  swell  into 
undue  proportions,  and  come  up  before  yoa 
too  much  in  the  phantasmagoria  style,  as 
artificial   lights  amidst  a  wide  surrounding 
darkness.     Nothing,  we  conceive,  could  be  a 
sorer  trial  to  his  patience  than  an  argument 
on  a  moral  subject,  that  should  be  at  once 
formal,  consecutive,  and  of  wide  compass, 
whatever  might  be  its  excellence.      Hard 
would  it  be  to  persuade  him  that  the  same 
point  might  not  be  reached  by  a  route  not  a 
tenth  part  so  long  or  so  laborious ;  yea,  hard 
would  it  be  to  prevent  his  thinking  that  there 
must  be  something  sinister  in  a  mode  of  ap- 
proach so  fox-like  in  its  caution. 

V.  If  our  readers  have  been  in  agreement 
with  tts  thus  far  in  our  estimate  of  Mr.  Oar- 
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lyle's  writings,  they  will  be  prepared  for  our 
next  statement  in  relation  to  them — viz.,  that 
viewed  in  reference  to  instruction,  the  knowl- 
edge conveyed  by  them  does  not  often  rise 
above  the  level  of  Half-truths. 

Of  this  fact,  illustration  has  been  furnished 
by  each  of  the  topics  that  have  passed  under 
our  review.     That  faith  should  be  described 
as  of  such  moment,  and  that  so  much  should 
be  said  tending  to  show  that  the  nature  of 
the  things  believed  is  of  little  significance ; 
that  the  truth  in  all  religions  should  be  so 
well  appreciated,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  scarcely  anything  of  special  value  to 
any  one  reli^on ;  that  a  dbposition  to  medi- 
tate on  the  deeper  questions  of  being  should 
be  so  far  indicated,  but  in  such  mode  as  to 
end  m  a  sort  of  worship  of  the  obscure  and 
mysterious ;  and  that  seeing  the  logical  fac- 
ulty in  man  cannot  do  everything,  it  should 
be  henceforth   derided  as  a  presumptuous 
pedant  who  can  do  nothing — all  these  are 
mstances  of  the  tendency  in  the  mind  of  our 
author  to  push  particular  aspects  of  truth  to 
an  extreme,  so  as  not  only  to  give  a  part  of 
the  truth  merely  in  place  of  the  whole,  but 
to  present  that  part  considerably  distorted. 
As  this  peculiarity  in  the  thinking  of  Mr. 
Carlyle  is  one  deeply  affecting  his  preten- 
sions as  a   ''teacher     of  his  generation,  it 
will  be  proper  to  glance  at  a  few  further 
instances.     One  of  his  often-repeated  lamen- 
tations is,  as  we  have  in  part  seen,  to  the 
effect  of  the  old  saying,  **  The  former  times 
were  better  than  these."     Take  the  following 
as  a  specimen : — 

"Truly  it  may  be  said  the  Divinity  has 
withdrawn  from  the  earth;  or  veils  himself  in 
that  wide-wasting  whirlwind  of  a  departing  era, 
wherein  the  fewest  can  discern  his  goings.  Not 
Godhead,  but  an  iron,  ignoble  circle  of  necessity 
embraces  all  thin^;  binds  the  yonth  of  these 
times  into  a  sluggish  thrall,  or  else  exasperates 
him  into  a  rebel.  Heroic  action  is  paralyzed; 
for  what  worth  now  remains  unquestionable  with 
him  7  At  the  fervid  period,  when  his  whole  na- 
ture cries  aloud  for  action,  there  is  nothing  sacred 
under  whose  banner  he  can  act ;  the  course,  and 
kind,  and  conditions  of  free  action  are  all  but  un- 
diBCOverable.  Doubt  storms  in  on  him  through 
every  avenue ;  inquiries  of  the  deepest,  painfullest 
sort  must  be  engaged  with;  and  the  invincible 
ener^  of  young  years  waste  itself  in  skeptical, 
soicidal  cavilings ;  in  passionate  '  questionings  on 
destiny,'  whereto  no  answer  will  be  returned." — 
Essays,  iii.  310. 

To  this  effect  is  the  language  of  our  author 
nearly  everywhere,  when  comparison  is  to  be 
made  between  "past  and  present."     His  I 


grief  is,  that  "  heroic  action  is  paralyzed — 
nothing  remains  imquestionable — ^the  godlike 
has  vanished  from  the  earth!"    But  is  it 
true  that  the  godlike  was  really  a  very  con- 
spicuous thing  in  those  bygone  times  ?     Did 
they,  indeed,  set  such  pattern  in  civil  affairs 
as  the  modems  would  do  well  to  follow  ? — 
such  pattern  in  religion  ?     It  must  be  con- 
fessedf  that  in  those  days  the  presence  of  the 
rough — and,  we  suppose  we  must  say,  the 
strong  hand,  was  more  visible  than  now. 
Men  were  hung,  emboweled,  and   quartered 
in  a  style  to  which  our  deteriorated  nerves 
are  little  accustomed.     Scarcely  a  market- 
cross  was  there,  in  an  obscure  town,  that 
could  not  boast  of  the  times  it  had  been 
adorned   with  traitor-limbs.      Our  prisons, 
too,  in  those  truly  earnest  ages,  bore  a  much 
nearer  resemblance  to  the  home  of  the  infer- 
nals  naturally  awaiting    all   culprits,   than 
anythmg  that  could  find  tolerance  amidst 
the  mawkish  sentimentalisms  of  these  degen- 
erate days.     The  things,  moreover,  as  said 
or  done,  which  might  give  a  man  the  chance 
of  being  thus  provided  for  by  the  public 
liberality,  were  felicitously  numerous ;  while 
the  eviaence  which  suflSced  to  secure  con- 
viction was  the  most  convenient  imaginable 
to  that  end.     It  is  true  the  people  who  died 
of  pestilence,  from  filth,  discomfort,  and  bad 
ventilation,  were  as  twenty  to  one  compared 
with  the  surplusage  of  that  sort  so  dispensed 
with  at  present ;  but  then,  the  comfort  was, 
men  were  not  bored  with  the  endless  quack- 
eries familiar  to  us  under  the  name  of  Fac- 
tory bills.  Poor-law   bills,  Hcalth-of-towns 
bills,  Aldermanic  soup-kitchens,  and  Charity- 
mongering  of  all  sorts. 

Then,  as  to  the  mental  condition  of  those 
times,  when  nobles  signed  with  the  cross, 
and  when  clerks  only  could  read  their 
mother  tongue,  who  can  doubt  the  intelli- 
gence— the  fine  feeling  which  must  then 
have  pervaded  the  body  politic  ?  In  respect 
to  religion,  the  blessedness  is  said  to  be — 
''There  is  no  Methodism;  Religion  is  not 
yet  a  horrible  wrestling  Doubt ;  still  less  a 
far  horribler  composed  Cant,  but  a  great, 
heaven-high  Unquestionability." — Fast  and 
Fresentj  p.  90.  Yes,  good  reader,  mark 
that !  no  Cant — nothing  of  that  in  all  those 
"cantos,"  "cantings,"  or  " chauntings,"  as 
the  word  now  is,  which  were  then  so  much 
like  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  everything 
religious.  No  "  Doubt"  either,  religion  a 
great  "  Unquestionability !"  Happy  times, 
when  to  be  great  in  the  virtue  of  believing 
was  not  to  believe  in  the  face  of  doubt,  but 
because  to  do  other  than  believe  was  not 
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po6»ble !  Fortunate  era,  when  religion  came 
to  men,  not  as  a  something  to  be  studied, 
thought  out,  and  to  be  believed  for  a  reason, 
but  as  a  smooth,  pudding-faced  "unques- 
tionability,"  and  when  it  rose  thereby  to  the 
palmy  state  that  may  be  fittingly  described 
as.godlike !  Enviable  times,  moreover,  must 
they  have  been,  when  men  who  themselves 
believed  at  such  small  cost,  could  send  the 
man  or  woman  showing  signs  of  inability  to 
do  likewise,  to  the  dungeon,  the  rack — burn- 
ing the  flesh  of  the  doubter,  and  sending  the 
horrors  of  many  deaths  through  the  heart  of 
all  his  kindred ! 

But  in  sober  seriousness  this  is  too  bad, 
and  Mr.  Carlyle  should  know  that  if  there 
were  nothing  beside  to  prevent  the  great 
majority  of  men  of  matured  thinking  in  this 
country  from  placing  more  than  a  very  lim- 
ited confidence  in  his  Judgment,  his  ill- 
Comded  declamation  on  this  topic  would  be 
enough  to  force  such  distrust  upon  them. 
We  wish  to  look  to  the  past  with  all  the 
worshipful  feeling  it  may  claim  from  us,  but 
whether  looking  to  past  or  present,  we 
are  concerned  to  do  so  with  ducrimination 
and  fairness.  Burke's  "  Vindication  of  NatUT 
ral  Society"  did  well  enough  as  a  joke,  but 
that  Mr.  Carlyle  should  attempt  something 
so  much  4ike  it  as  no  joke  at  all,  is  a  little 
astounding. 

How  to  account  for  it  in  the  case  of  such 
a  man  we  know  not,  unless  it  be  that  the 
understanding,  that  it  may  avenge  itself  upon 
him  for  the  many  sad  libels  he  has  cast  upon 
that  faculty,  does  sometimes  leave  him  to  do 
his  best  wholly  without  its  assistance.  That 
there  are  certain  capabilities  of  our  nature 
which  have  been  otherwise,  and  it  may  be 
more  forcibly  directed,  among  our  rude  pro- 
.^enitors  than  amon^  ourselves,  no  man  will 
deny — it  being  strictly  natural  that  your 
North  American  Indian  should  evince  a 
sharpness  of  perception  in  some  respects 
which  you  will  seek  in  vain  among  the 
dwellers  in  Threadneedle  street.  But  it  has 
been  left  to  Mr.  Carlyle  to  seem  to  say  that, 
for  this  reason,  it  would  be  well  to  see  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  again  overshadowed 
with  their  primeval  forests;  and  that  to  free 
the  country  from  the  cockneyism  of  Epsom 
on  the  Derby-day,  it  would  be  good  to  re- 
duce it  once  more  to  the  dominion  of  such 
naked  sentimentalists  as  were  addressed  by 
Queen  Boadicea.  It  is  a  truth  that  our  civil- 
ization is  far  from  what  it  should  be,  but  it 
is  not  true  that  the  civilization  of  the  present 
is,  in  reaUty,  a  deterioration  from  the  rude- 
ness of  the  past 
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We  are  aware  that  passages  might  be  ex- 
tracted from  Mr.  Carlyle's  works  of  a  show- 
ing somewhat  different  from  the  passage  just 
cited.  But  our  answer  is,  that  if  such  more 
rational  statements  are  to  be  taken  as  mean- 
ing what  they  seem  to  mean,  then  some  nine- 
tenths  of  what  the  author  has  written  on  the 
same  subject  should  never  have  been  writ- 
ten. In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  when 
such  comparative  references  to  the  past  are 
made,  the  only  reasonable  inference  is,  that 
Mr.  Carlyle  regards  the  civilization  of  the 
present  as  being  in  the  main  a  lamentable 
deterioration  from  the  general  state  of  thin||8 
in  remote  times.  That  our  civilization  is 
not  all  that  it  should  be.  Lb  half  the  truth  on 
this  question ;  but  that  the  barbarism  of  the 
past  IS  something  better  is  not  the  other  half 
— it  is  an  error. 

Similar  is  the  tone  of  onesidedness  and  ex- 
aggeration of  our  author  in  reference  to  an- 
other favorite  topic — the  mission  of  the 
"Worker."  On  this  theme  his  utterances, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  are  most  truthful, 
healthy,  breathing  the  soul  of  manhood.  He 
is  no  admirer  of  the  "  greatest  happiness" 
principle;  he  would  substitute  for  it  the 
greatest  **  doing"  principle.  He  believes  in 
the  happiness  of  the  doer,  not  at  all  in  the 
happiness  of  the  non-doer.  Men  he  regards 
as  sent  into  the  world  to  devise  schemes  of 
labor,  and  by  every  true  laborer  happiness  is 
left  to  come  in  the  wake  of  labor  or  not,  at 
the  case  may  be. 

**  Work  is  Religion,  and  whatsoever  Reliffion  is 
not  Work  may  ffo  and  dwell  among  the  Brabmins, 
Antinomians,  Spinning  Dervishes,  or  where  it 
will ;  with  me  it  shall  have  no  harbor.  Older 
than  all  preached  Gospels  was  this  unpreacbed, 
inarticulate,  but  ineradicable,  forever  enduring« 
Gospel :  Work,  and  therein  have  well-being.  All 
true  work  is  sacred ;  in  all  true  work,  were  it  but 
true  hand-labor,  there  is  something  of  divineness. 
Labor,  wide  as  the  earth,  has  its  summit  in  heav* 
en.  Sweat  of  the  brow,  and  up  from  that  to  the 
sweat  of  brain,  sweat  of  the  neart;  which  in- 
cludes all  Kepler  calculations,  Newton  medita* 
tions,  all  Sciences,  all  spoken  Epics,  ail  acted 
Heroisms,  Martyrdoms — up  to  that  *Affony  of 
bloody  sweat,*  which  all  men  have  called  diviDe. 
O  brother,  if  this  is  not  *  worship,'  then  I  say  the 
more  pity  for  worship;  for  this  is  the  noUtat 
thing  yet  discovered  under  God*s  sky."  ~Pas<  OMd 
Present,  pp.  271,  272. 

Work,  then,  is  both  worship  and  well-be- 
in^.  True — unquestionably  true,  certain  other 
thmgs  being  understood.  But  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  not  enough  that  our  author 
should  thus  stoutly  rebiuce  the  people,  who 
trust  more  to  (ha  artioles  they  have  Del' 
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or  to  the  prayers  they  have  repeated,  than 
to  the  works  they  have  done.  It  does  not 
satisfy  him  that  a  man's  work  should  be  de- 
clared to  be  good,  or  even  a  great  good,  it 
most  be  the  only  good.  To  place  it  abreast 
with  the  direct  acts  of  worship  will  not  suf- 
fice— ^it  must  supplant  such  worship — ^it 
must  be  all  that  such  worship  can  be  only  in 
semblance.  **  Work,  never  so  Mammonish, 
mean,"  is  described  as  the  ^^t  purifier  of 
humanity,  as  having  a  ''  divineness  in  it ;" 
while  worship  in  the  ordinary  and  formal 
sense  drops  wholly  out  of  sight,  as  possess- 
mg  nothing  beyond  a  fictitious  value.  The 
more  heroic,  the  more  godlike  men  are  in 
their  labors,  the  better ;  but  the  fair  conclu- 
uon  from  the  general  language  of  our  author 
on  this  subject  is,  that  the  man  whose  course 
has  never  risen  above  that  of  honest  indus- 
try, has  therein  lived  the  life  of  a  true  wor- 
shiper, and  that  from  the  review  of  such  a 
life  he  may  look  with  confidence  to  that 
which  is  to  follow.  Thus,  from  being  in 
danger  of  supposing  ourselves  religious  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  beads  we  have 
counted,  we  come  to  be  in  danger  of  sup- 
posing ourselves  religious  in  proportion  to 
the  pelf  we  have  realized.  That  religious 
formalism  may  cease  to  be  mischievous,  a 
worldly  formalism  is  so  belauded,  that  in 
effect  the  counting-house  comes  into  the 
place  of  the  church- pew,  the  ledger  into  the 
place  of  the  Bible  ;  it  being  clear  that  these, 
m  coinmon  with  the  plough  and  the  loom, 
must  have  a  **  divineness**  in  them.     In  lan- 

SEige  conducting  us  to  such  results,  every 
passionate  man  must  see  a  spirit  of  exag- 
Siration,  bespeaking  great  confusion  of 
oi^ht,  and  tending  strongly  to  beget  such 
confusion.  That  all  the  lawful  work  of  man 
18  a  kind  of  worship,  is  a  truth  never  denied ; 
but  that  many  actions  not  usually  compre- 
hended under  that  term  are  also  worship,  is 
no  less  a  truth ;  and  by  restricting  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  worship,  as  he  has  done,  Hr. 
Garlyle  has  again  given  us  half  ia  truth  in 
the  place  of  the  whole  truth.  Nor  is  the 
error  here  one  of  mere  negation.  As  usual,  it 
le^ds  to  mischiefs  sufficiently  positive.  For 
one  of  its  effects  is,  that  men  are  virtually 
taught  to  think  that  the  only  preparation  re- 
ally necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  next  world, 
is  that  they  should  have  acquitted  themselves 
with  a  fair  degree  of  honesty  and  industry  in 
the  labor  or  traffic  of  the  present.  Wnat- 
ever  Mr.  Carlyle  may  intend  by  his  discours- 
ings  on  this  subject,  it  is  within  our  own 
knowledge  that  this  is  the  interpretation  put 
upon  his  teaching  by  not  a  few  of  his  disci- 


ples. The  heaven  they  expect— -certainly 
the  only  heaven  for  which  tney  make  any 
preparation,  is  one  in  which  all  reputable 
people,  accustomed  to  the  earnest  and  thrifty 
occupations  of  the  present  life^  will  be  sure 
to  find  congenial  occupation.  In  vain  does 
he  rail  at  mere  mammonism  so  long  as  scorn 
like  the  following  is  put  on  the  self-knowl- 
edge and  self-ciUture,  which  can  alone  lead 
to  a  higher  worship : — 

'*  The  latest  Gospel  in  this  world  is,  Know  thy 
work  and  do  it,  ^ Know  thyself;'  loner  enough 
has  that  poor  *  self  of  thine  tormented  thee  ;  thou 
wilt  never  get  to  *  know'  it,  I  believe  I  Think  it 
not  thy  business^his  qf  knowing  thyself;  thou  art 
an  unknowable  individual :  know  what  thou 
canst  work  at ;  and  work  at  it,  like  a  Hercules  ! 
That  will  be  thy  better  part." — Past  and  Present^ 
p.  264. 

We  could  multiply  illustrations  of  this 
tendency  very  largely,  did  our  limits  permit  • 
The  work  at  thejjhead  of  this  article,  entitled 
"  Chartism,"  for  example,  would  furnish  rich 
material  for  this  purpose.  We  can  imagine 
Mr.  Carlyle  as  dealing  with  such  a  book,  so 
as  to  furnish  from  the  resources  of  his  sar- 
casm no  little  merriment  to  a  large  class  of 
his  admirers,  by  contrasting  the  promise  of 
such  a  publication  with  the  performance.  In 
the  course  of  this  argument,  the  reader  finds 
that  here,  as  elsewhere,  he 

•*  — never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest." 

Everybody  in  turn  is  censured  as  not  under- 
standing this  subject,  and  as  not  dealing  with 
it  aright;  while  from  the  author  himself, 
nothing  comes  beyond  the  slightest  hints 
and  vestiges  of  thought  in  relation  to  it, 
leavmg  the  main  facts  in  the  vast  and  com- 
plex problem  as  far  from  solution  as  ever. 
Everywhere  you  see  him  sorely  'tried  by  the 
stupidity  of  the  people  about  him,  by  the 
stupidity  of  parliamentary  people  among  the 
rest ;  and  ererywhere  yon  see  him  as  if  con- 
scious that  he  b  himself  well  supplied  with 
the  sort  of  wisdom  which  these  dullards  so 
greatly  need,  but  somehow  his  wisdom  is 
slow  in  getting  utterance,  and  you  reach  the 
end  of  the  book  without  discovering  \U  To 
the  most  urgent  demand  made  jipon  him  by 
the  ''  practical  man,"  who  at  length  entreats 
him  to  descend  from  the  clouds,  and  to  deign 
to  be  intelligible,  his  answer  is — ^Tell  your 
parliament  folk  to  send  the  people  you  can- 
not employ  as  emigrants  where  they  may 
find  employment ;  and  tell  them  to  see  to  it 
that  the  rest  learn  reading,  writing,  and  sum- 
ming !    Some  fresh  sonny  bits  of  trut^,  and 
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some  good  artistic  sketches  may  be  foimd 
even  in  this  treatise  ;  but  had  a  book  of  the 
same  substance,  purportinar  to  be  an  exposi- 
tion of  Chartism,  proceeded  from  another 
man,  we  thmk'we  know  the  kind  of  designa- 
tion our  author  would  have  given  it. 

On  the  whole,  from  this  peculiarity  in  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  he  is  by  no  means  a 
safe  author  to  put  into  the  hands  of  young 
men  who  do  not  bring  some  power  of  inde- 
pendent thinking  to  what  they  read.  His 
half-truths,  and  nis  truths  exaggerated  so  as 
to  become  untruths,  are  thrust  upon  von  so 
capriciously,  that  the  uninitiated,  and  such 
as  consult  him  only  by  snatches,  are  in  dan- 
ger of  carrying  away  some  new  crudity  at 
every  new  reading. 

VI.  The  Politics  of  Mr.  Carlyle  are  some- 
what peculiar.  In  fact,  they  are  no  politics 
at  all ;  they  consist  only  of  the  raw  material 
from  which  politics  are  made.  Judging 
from  the  language  in  which  "the  powers 
that  be"  are  commonly  described  by  him, 
you  would  class  him  with  the  most  ferocious 
of  Radicals.  That  such  a  man  should  write 
a  book  about  Chartism,  will  appear  to  you 
as  one  of  the  most  natural  things  in  the 
world.  In  reality,  however,  there  is  hardly 
a  man  in  the  three  kingdoms  at  a  further  re- 
move from  Chartism,  Radical bm,  or  any 
thing  of  that  sort,  than  our  brave  author.  In 
his  view,  "  the  five  points"  would  be  no 
remedy,  but  an  implement  of  destruction — 
of  destruction  to  the  hands  that  should 
wield  them.  The  need  of  this  multitude  is, 
that  they  should  be  well  governed  by  their 
betters,  not  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
try  their  "  'prentice  hand"  at  the  work  of 
governing  themselves.  Of  the  competency 
of  the  multitude  anywhere  to  such  a  work, 
Mr.  Carlyle  has  the  meanest  possible  opin- 
ion. On  the  contrary,  in  the  vu'tues  of  aris- 
tocratic and  monarchical  authority,  he  be- 
lieves with  a  firmness  not  second  to  that  of 
Burke  or  Pitt,  of  Eldon  or  Lyndhurst.  Before 
an  aristocracy  of  iron,  or  before  a  despotism 
wrought  up  from  material  still  more  irresist- 
ible, he  would,  upon- occasion,  bow  down  and 
worship,  saying.  Thou,  too,  art  from  Heav- 
en !  The  gO(^  for  which  he  calls,  and  for 
which  his  (^Is  are  earnest  and  unceasing,  is 
good  government  Whether  this  govern- 
ment shall  come  from  the  individual,  the  few, 
or  the  many,  is  a  mere  circumstance;  his 
concern  is  that  it  should  oome — come  in  such 
power  as  to  compel  the  fools  to  obey  the 
wise,  the  bad  to  stand  in  awe  of  the  good. 
His  wrath  against  kings  is  nol  that  6Mh  of 


them  is  the  first  num  in  his  dominions,  but 
that  he  is  this  by  institution  and  accident, 
not  by  certain  essentials  of  manhood  lifting 
him  thus  high  above  his  fellows.  So  of 
nobles ;  by  all  means  let  there  be  nobles, 
but  let  them  be  natural  nobles,  not  beings 
to  whom  artificial  usage  may  give  the  mere 
clothing  of  nobility.  Have  the  reality, 
brethren,  is  the  entreatv  of  our  author,  not 
some  piece  of  law-made  imbecility  or  knavery 
thrust  into  its  room.  He  has  no  quarrel 
with  leadership,  when  it  happens  to  fall  to 
such  men  as  King  Alfred  or  Senator  Hamp- 
den. His  only  fear  about  men  of  this  order 
is,  lest  they  should  not  impress  their  own  will 
sufficiently  on  the  subject  wills  about  them. 
He  is  for  a  government  everywhere  by  he- 
roic qualities,  as  far  as  may  be  by  heroes. 
He  demands  obedience  to  such  rule  in. the 
spirit  of  an  Eastern  despot,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  such  a  despot  would  he  sweep  away  the 
base  and  refuse  herd  that  should  dare  to  re- 
bel against  it.  A  purely  democratic  gov- 
ernment he  regards  as  the  impossible  in  pol- 
itics ;  or  as  that  which,  if  possible,  would  be, 
not  as  some  wise  people  think,  a  paradise 
restored,  so  much  as  pandemonium  made 
visible.  Of  all  follies  in  this  shape,  the  idea 
of  the  government  of  the  many  by  the  many 
he  accounts  the  most  unsocial,  the  most  irre- 
ligious, the  most  like  Bedlam.  This  is  a 
somewhat  curious  creed  to  be  broached  in 
this  England  of  ours,  in  the  year  of  grace 
1849. 

"  The  DotioD  that  a  man's  liberty  consists  in 
giving  bis  vote  at  election-bustings,  and  sayinff, 
*  Behold  now,  T,  too,  have  my  twenty-thousandUi 
part  of  a  Talker  in  our  National  Palaver ;  will 
not  all  the  gods  be  good  to  me  ?'  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest!  Natare,  neverthelesa,  is  kind  at 
present,  and  pnts  it  into  the  heads  of  many,  al- 
most of  all.  The  liberty,  especially,  which  has 
to  purchase  itself  by  ttocial  isolation,  and  each 
man  standing  separate  from  the  other,  haviiu^ 
'  no  business  with  him'  but  a  cash  account,  th& 
is  such  a  liberty  as  the  Earth  seldom  saw  ;-»as 
the  Earth  will  not  long  pat  up  with,  recommend 
it  how  you  may.  This  liberty  turns  out,  before 
it  have  long  continued  in  action,  with  all  roaa 
flinging  up  their  caps  round  it,  to  be,  for  the 
Working  Millions,  a  liberty  to  die  by  want  of 
food ;  for  the  Idle  Thousands  and  Units,  alas,  a 
still  more  fatal  liberty  to  live  in  want  of  work; 
to  have  no  earnest  duty  to  do  in  this  God's- World 
any  more.  What  becomes  of  a  man  in  such  a 
predicament?  Earth's  Laws  are  silent;  and 
rieaven's  speak  in  a  voice  which  is  not  heard. 
No  work,  and  the  ineradicable  need  of  work,  give 
rise  to  new,  very  wondrous  life-philosophies,  new, 
very  wondrous  life-practices !  Democracy,  the 
chase  of  Liberty  in  that  direolion,  shall  go  its  full 
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eoarse;  unrestninable  by  bim  of  Pferdefuss- 
Qa^cksalber,  or  any  of  his  hoosehold.  Tbe 
Toiling  Millions  of  Mankind,  in  most  vital  need 
and  passionate  Instinctive  desire  of  Guidance, 
shall  cast  away  False-Guidance ;  and  hope,  for  an 
hoar,  that  No>Guidance  will  suffice  them  :  but  it 
can  be  for  an  hour  only.  The  smallest  item  of 
human  Slavery  is  the  oppression  of  man  by  his 
Hock-Superiors;  the  palpablest,  but  I  say  at 
bottom,  tbe  smallest.  Let  him  shake  off  such 
oppression,  trample  it  indignantly  under  his  feet ; 
I  blame  him  not,  I  pity  ana  commend  him.  But 
oppression  by  your  Mock-Superiors  well  shaken 
off,  the  grand  problem  yet  remains  to  solve :  That 
of  finding  government  by  your  Real-Superiors ! 
Alas,  how  shall  we  ever  learn  the  solution  of 
that,  benighted,  bewildered,  sniffing,  sneering, 
God-forgetting  unfortunates  as  we  are  7  It  is  a 
work  for  centuries ;  to  be  taught  us  by  tribula- 
tions, confusions,  insurrections,  obstructions; 
who  knows  if  not  by  conflaCTation  and  despair ! 
It  is  a  lesson  inclusive  of  all  other  lessons ;  the 
hardest  of  all  lessons  to  learn." — Past  and  PreS' 
entf  pp.  293-296. 

We  know  not  what  some  of  our  ultra 
friends,  in  things  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  will 
lay  to  this.     To  distrust,  depreciate,  and 
check  the  impulsive  spirit  of  the  age  after 
thb  manner !    To  doubt — to  dare  to  doubt 
the  competency  of  the  people  to  put  Reali- 
ties into  the  place  of  the  Mockeries  which  now 
befool  and  oppress  them !     Of  course  every 
imit  in  every  great  community  must  see  that 
ill  such  sneers  he  is  himself  sniffed  at,  and 
will  feel  like  the  old  prophet,  that  he  "  doth 
well  to  be  angry."     We  ourselves,  non- 
democratic  as  we  are  sometimes  thought  to 
be,  share  in  some  degree  in  this  virtuous  in- 
dignation. For,  strange  to  say,  our  own  views 
are  much  more  radical  than  those  of  Mr. 
Oarlyle.    There  is  much  truth  in  his  say- 
ings, of  which  some  awkward  illustrations 
have  come  up  on  the  Continent  during  the 
lut  twelve  months,  but  it  is  truth  in  profile, 
not  truth  fronting  us  with  its  own  full  as- 
pect.   We  protest,  once  for  all,  against  this 
idolatry  of  great  men,  and  against  this  hand- 
ing over  the  world  as  a  perpetual  heirloom 
'  to  anch  men.    We  hold  it  to  be  the  great 
daty  of  every  true  friend  of  his  species  to 
dimimsh  the  power  of  great  men  as  far  as 
posaible,  by  endeavoring  to  diffuse  as  much 
matness  as  may  be  through  society  at 
Siige.    Let  the  power  of  government  be  re- 
ttncted  to  an  individual,  or  to  a  few,  in  the 
lK>dy  politic,  and  in  that  decree  you  restrict 
the  life  proper  to  the  said  body  to  parts  of 
the  system,  in  place  of  givinffit  healthy  dif- 
fiiaion  through  the  whole.    There  is  a  sick- 
liness at  the  core  of  this  hero-worship.    It 
i^  JQst  the  opponte  of  the  good  old  proTorbi 


"  The  man's  best  helped  who  helps  himself." 
Its  tendency  is  to  perpetuate  in  humanity 
generally  a  feeling  of  dependence,  helpless- 
ness, and  despair.  It  dooms  the  multitude 
to  passiveness,  it  gives  warrant  to  the  few 
above  them  in  lording  it  over  them.  Some 
of  our  eloquent  advocates  of  democracy,  who 
make  their  own  use  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  invec- 
tives against  the  ''  sham"  aristocracies  of  the 
past  and  present  times,  would  perhaps  find 
the  new  order  of  aristocrats,  for  which  our 
author  pleads,  quite  as  little  to  their  mind, 
were  these  self-willed  gentry  to  make  their 
appearance  among  us  in  great  numbers.  It 
is  a  little  alarming,  too,  that  Mr.  Carlyle 
should  be  found  so  ingenious  in  giving  a 
plausible  aspect  to  the  "  tyrant's  plea'  in 
favor  of  the  autocratic  doings  of  his  heroes. 
It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  his  casuistry 
in  such  cases  becomes  dangerously  flexible. 
Be  sure  of  it,  our  good  democratic  friends, 
Mr.  Carlyle  is  not  with  you.  The  only 
thing  you  may  expect  from  his  hands  is  a 
change  of  masters. 

VII.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Cariyle's  Style, 
no  man  can  pretend  that  it  is  either  original 
or  natural.  Nevertheless,  in  his  hands,  it  is 
not  without  its  attractions,  and  to  some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  his  genius  it  is  very  con- 
venient. 

Hume  has  somewhere  said,  that  when  any 
language  has  been  well  worked,  so  that  the 
finished  use  of  it  becomes  an  easy  attainment, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  some  men  will  break 
away  from  the  received  standard,  and  will 
aim  to  arrest  attention  by  extravagance  and 
oddity.  That  the  style  of  Mr.  Carlyle  is  a 
reaction  somewhat  of  this  nature  is  obvious, 
but  it  is  a  reaction  not  wholly  without  rea- 
son. In  common  with  John  Foster,  it  be- 
longs not  to  the  cast  of  his  intellect  to  be 
taken  with  the  platitudes  which,  during  the 
last  century,  and  even  later,  have  been  so 
often  set  forth  in  high-sounding  Ciceronian 
rhetoric.  The  fastidiousness  of  this  class  of 
writers,  about  the  nice  selection  of  words, 
and  the  artificial  structure  of  sentences,  end- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  in  a  mouthy  nothing- 
ness, could  not  fail  greatly  to  offend  the 
more  masculme  sense  of  such  men.  Better, 
in  their  view,  almost  anything,  than  the 
everlastinff  round  of  these  mawkish  eupho- 
nies. With  this  feelbff  we  can  sympathize. 
So  we  presume  felt  £dmnnd  Burae  and 
Junius,  Sydney  Smith  and  Hazlitt ;  and  so 
we  presume  feels  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  more 
we  could  name.  With  these  writers,  lan- 
goage  18  not  «a  afiUr  of  miiiic»  but  of  mean- 
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ing ;  not  an  adjustment  of  sounds,  but  an 
instrument  for  the  clear,  keen,  and  forcible 
conveyance  of  thought.  They  retain  much 
of  the  smoothness  of  their  predecessors,  but 
it  is  with  a  point  and  vieor  of  their  own. 
Every  sentence  they  utter  is  transparent,  but 
at  the  same  time  seems  to  strike  and  rin?  as 
it  passes  you.  This  does  not  content  Mr. 
Carlyle.  In  aiming  to  avoid  the  pompous 
mannerism  of  the  modems,  he  has  fallen 
back  upon  the  quaint  mannerism  of  his  pred- 
ecessors. His  alternative  seems  to  lie 
between  a  smooth  weakness  or  a  rugged 
strength.  The  middle  around,  which  so 
many  ffifted  men  amonsr  his  contemporaries' 
have  chosen,  b  not  to  his  mind.  Hooker  is 
much  more  to  his  taste  than  Burke,  Thomas 
Brown  than  Babington  Macaulay.  That  he 
is  wrong  in  this  decision  is  a  point  on  which 
we  have  no  doubt.  The  principles  of  taste, 
or,  we  would  rather  say,  the  laws  of  language 
in  composition,  are  not  so  mdeterminate  as 
our  author  appears  to  assume.  On  this  sub- 
ject, the  decisions  practically  given  by  the 
most  cultivated  mind,  in  the  most  favored 
periods  of  history,  should  count  for  some- 
thing. These  decisions  shoidd  have  sufficed 
to  suggest,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  ^ve 
a  graphic  force  to  our  modem  English  with- 
out attempting  to  resuscitate  the  half-formed 
English  of  two  centuries  since  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  betrays  weakness,  and  not  strength, 
thus  to  borrow  from  the  past  when  we 
should  be  giving  to  the  present.  With  less 
eccentricity  in  this  shape,  Mr.  Carlyle's 
writings  would  have  found  more  readers 
among  his  contemporaries,  and  would  have 
stood  a  better  chance  of  being  read  by  pos- 
terity. His  gains  from  the  grotesque  odd- 
ness  in  which  he  indulges,  have  to  be  put 
over  against  his  losses.  The  same  effort  to 
be  natural,  would  have  yielded  him  much 
more  than  the  same  return. 

We  are  far,  however,  from  meaning  to 
say  that  this  terse,  antique  style  is  without 
its  charm.  When  not  so  overcharged  with 
affectations  and  uncouthness  as  to  become 
absurd,  and,  except  in  the  paffes  of  Mr. 
Carlyle,  unprecedented,  there  is  m  it  a  force 
and  beauty  which  we  feel  to  be  genuine.  In 
our  old  writers  it  harmonizes  well  with  the 
grave  and  elaborate  architecture,  furniture, 
and  costume  we  are  wont  to  associate  with 
the  men  and  women  of  England  some  two 
or  three  centuries  unce.  As  spoken  and 
written  in  those  days,  this  fine  old  speech  of 
ours  is  often  laden  with  thought,  deep  in 
pathos,  and  rich  in  humor.  Nothins  could 
exceed  the  condensation,  the  preeunoDy  and 


the  picturesqueness  of  which  our  language 
was  shown  to  be  susceptible  by  some  of  our 
best  writers  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  the  First.  The  tongue  which  gtM 
such  full  and  flexible  conveyance  to  the  fiUb 
conceptions  of  Ascham  and  Hooker,  Spenser 
and  Shakspeare,  is  not  itself  at  fault  if 
readers  ever  sleep  under  it.  It  is  manifest 
to  us  that  Mr.  Carlyle,  with  all  his  faults, 
shares  in  no  mean  desree  in  the  genius  of 
such  men ;  and  it  is  only  when  even  such  ob- 
solete forms  of  utterance  are  not  remote  and 
strange  enough  to  satisfy  his  passion  for  the 
unconventional,  or  more  properly — to  use  a 
term  of  his  own  sort — tinmodera,  that  he  ever 
ceases  to  be  interesting.  So  far  as  regards 
the  topic  in  hand,  you  may  feel  at  every 
step  that  little  steady  light  is  likely  to  tie 
thrown  upon  it,  and  that  to  almost  every 
second  statement  vou  have  modification  to 
propose,  or  exception  to  take ;  but  with  all 
this  sense  of  failure  in  respect  to  what  Is,  or 
should  be,  the  .main  object  of  the  writer^ 
you  come  upon  separate  thoughts  deserving 
note,  or  ola  thoughts  presented  with  new 
vividness — upon  touches  of  feeling,  sallies  of 
imagination,  a  play  of  humor,  and  a  power 
of  painting  both  scenes  and  charactersy 
which  beguile  you  from  page  to  page  with 
an  interest  that  rarely  falters. 

Take  the  following  sketch  of  some  of  our 
Milesian  visitors   as  a  specimen  of  artistic 
power.    It  is  from  the  volume  on  Chartism, 
of  which,  as  regards  its  main  purport,  we. 
have  spoken  so  Bttle  favorably : — 

**  Crowds  of  miserable  Irish  darken  all  our 
towns.  The  wild  Milesian  features,  looking  false 
ingenuity,  restlessness,  unreason,  misery,  and 
mockery,  balnte  you  on  all  highways  and  byways. 
The  English  coachman,  as  he  whirls  past,  lashes 
the  Milesian  with  his  whip,  corses  him  with  bis 
tongue ;  the  Milesian  is  holding  out  his  hat  to 
be^.  He  is  the  sorest  evil  this  coantry  has  to 
Btnve  with.  Tn  his  rags  and  laughing  savagery 
be  is  there  to  undertake  all  work  that  can  he 
done,  by  mere  strength  of  hand  and  back,  for 
wages  that  will  purchase  him  potatoes.  He 
ne^  only  salt  for  condiment;  he  lodges  to  his 
mind  in  any  pighutch  or  doshutch,  roosts  in  out- 
bouses  ;  and  wears  a  suit  of  tatters,  the  getting 
off  and  on  of  which  is  said  to  be  a  difficult  opera- 
tion, transacted  only  in  festivals  and  the  bigbtides 
of  the  calendar.  The  Saxon  man,  if  be  cannot 
work  on  these  terms,  finds  no  work.  He,  too, 
may  be  ignorant ;  but  be  has  not  sunk  from  decent 
manhood  to  squalid  apehood :  be  cannot  continue 
there.  American  forests  lie  untilled  across  the 
ocean;  the  uncivilized  Irishman,  not  bv  bis 
strength,  but  by  the  opposite  of  strenj^th,  arives 
out  Uie  Saxon  native,  takes  possession  in  his 
room.  There  al^s  be  in  his  squalor  and  onreap 
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ton,  in  his  falsity  and  drunken  violence,  as  tbe. 
ready-made  nucleus  of  degradation  and  disorder. 
Whosoever  straggles,  swimming  with  difficulty, 
may  now  find  an  example  how  the  human  being 
can  exist,  not  swimming,  but  sunk.  Let  him 
sink,  he  is  not  the  worst  of  men ;  not  worse  than 
this  man.  We  Imve  quarantines  against  pes- 
tilence, but  there  is  no  pestilence  like  that ;  and 
against  it  whal  quarantine  is  possible?  It  is 
lamentable  to  look  upon." — p.  28. 

The  next  specimen  we  select  almost  at 
random.  It  is  a  note  on  the  dispatch  of 
Cromwell,  written  from  the  field  of  battle, 
after  "  Naseby  Fight ;"  and,  short  as  it  is, 
may  sufiice  to  show  tlie  pictorial  vividness 
with  which  the  writer  can  give,  not  only 
historical  facts,  but  thoughts  of  such  abstrac- 
tion and  depth,  as  to  seem  little  susceptible 
of  such  management,  though  greatly  needing 

'*  John  Bunyan,  I  believe,  is  this  night  in  Lei- 
cester— not  yet  writing  his  *  Pilgrim's  Progress ' 
on  paper,  but  acting  it  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
with  a  brown  matchlock  on  his  shoulder.  Or 
rather,  without  the  matchlock,  just  at  present; 
Leicester  and  he  having  been  taken  the  other  day. 
*  Harborough  Church'  is  getting  *  filled  with  prison- 
ers' while  Oliver  writes — and  an  immense  con- 
temporaneous tumult  everywhere  going  on ! 

"  The  *  honest  men  who  served  you  faithfully 
on  this  occasion,'  are  tbe  considerable  portion  of 
the  army  who  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  bringing 
themselves  to  take  the  Covenant.  Whom  the 
Presbyterian  party,  rigorous  for  their  own  formula, 
call  '  Fchismatics,'  *  sectaries,'  *  anabaptUts,'  and 
other  hard  names;  whom  Cromwell,  here  and 
elsewhere,  earnestly  pleads  for.  To  Cromwell, 
perhaps,  as  much  as  to  another,  order  was  lovely, 
«nd  disorder  hateful ;  but  he  discerned  better  than 
some  others,  what  order  and  disorder  really  were. 
The  forest-trees  are  not  in  *  order'  because  they 
jare  all  dipt  into  the  same  shape  of  Dutch  dragons, 
and  forced  to  die  or  grow  in  that  way ;  but  because 
in  each  of  them  there  is  the  same  genuine  unity 
of  life,  from  the  inmost  pith  to  tbe  outmost  leaf, 
and  they  do  grow  according  to  that !  Cromwell 
naturally  became  the  head  of  this  schismatic 
party ;  intent  to  grow,  not  as  Dutch  dragons,  but 
as  real  trees ;  a  party  which  naturally  increased 
with  the  increasing  earnestness  of  events  and  of 
men."— Cromtfe//^  Lttters,  I  pp.  216,  216. 

Our  next  passage  is  of  another  sort,  of  the 
Bort  too  frequent  m  the  later  writings  of  our 
author,  in  which  the  ordinary  rules  of  lan- 
guage are  set  strangely  at  defiance,  and 
names  and  phrases  are  driven  vf^ith  such 
pell-mell  intenseness  one  over  the  other, 
that  the  object  of  the  writer  seems  to  be, 
not  so  much  to  make  himself  intelligible,  as 
to  conceal  his  meaning — not  to  give  clearness 
and  projectiveness,  if  we  may  so  speakj  to 


thought,  so  much  as  to  overlay  it  with  a 
hurly-burly  of  names,  innuendoes,  and  we 
know  not  what. 

<*  Man  of  Genius  7  Thou  hast  small  notion, 
meseems,  O  Mecenas  Twiddledee,  of  what  a 
Man  of  Genius  is.  Read  in  thy  New  Testament 
and  elsewhere — if,  with  floods  of  mealy-mouthed 
inanity,  with  miserable  froth-vortices  of  cant,  now 
several  centuries  old,  thy  New  Testament  is  not 
all  bedimmed  for  thee.  Canst  thou  read  in  thy 
New  Testament  at  all  7  The  Highest  Man  of 
Genius,  knowest  thou  him  ;  Godlike  and  a  God  to 
this  hour  7  His  crown  a  Crown  of  Thorns  ?  Thou 
fool,  with  thy  empty  godhoods,  Apotheoses  edge- 
giU ;  the  Crown  of  Thorns  made  into  a  poor  jew- 
el-room crown,  fit  for  the  head  of  blockheads ;  the 
bearing  of  the  Cross  changed  to  a  riding  in  the 
Long- Acre  Gig !  Pause  in  thy  mass-chantings, 
in  thy  litanyings,  and  Calmuck  prayings  by  ma- 
chinery ;  and  pray,  if  noisily,  at  least  in  a  more 
human  manner.  How  with  thy  rubrics  and  dal- 
matics, and  clothwe.bs  and  cobwebs,  and  with  thy 
stupidities  and  groveling  baseheartcdness,  hast 
thou  hidden  the  Holiest  into  all  but  invisibility." 
—Past  and  Present,  p.  390. 

An  author  who  treats  his  reader  with  some 
such  tirade  as  this  at  the  interval  of  every 
two  or  three  pages,  needs  have  his  redeem- 
ing qualities  somewhere.  Few  readers 
would  be  found  consenting  to  be  pelted  to 
death  with  such  a  jargon — ^to  bear  it  at  bear- 
able distances  is  bad  enough.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  mannerism  of  this  sort  once  adopted 
must  soon  become  mechanical  and  easy.  Its 
wild  Orson  strength  depends  less  on  the 
brilliancy  of  a  man's  genius  than  on  the  ardor 
of  his  passions,  and  some  other  equally  sub- 
ordinate peculiarities.  Even  the  calmer  and 
less  exceptionable  style  of  our  author  is  of  a 
sort  to  become  easy  by  practice ;  and  in  its 
abruptness,  brevity,  and  indefiniteness,  it 
possesses  many  advantages.  With  refer- 
ence to  all  subjects  on  which  to  express 
yourself  with  fullness  and  precision  might  oc- 
casion trouble,  and  expose  you  to  trouble, 
the  conveniences  of  such  a  style  are  consid- 
erable. It  is  a  blessed  saving  of  expendi- 
ture in  this  way,  when  a  man  is  allowed  to 
be  as  clear,  or  just  as  curt  and  misty,  as  he 
pleases.  Mr.  Carlyle  avails  himself  freely 
of  this  privilege.  His  sentences  often  seem  to 
drop  into  nonentity  at  about  the  middle,  giv- 
ing you  hints  only  as  to  the  remamder.  Very 
often,  accordingly,  you  find  that  you  have 
been  disposed  to  give  the  writer  credit  for 
knowing  much  more  than  he  has  communi- 
cated ;  and  for  much  more,  we  may  suppose, 
in  many  cases,  than  he  really  does  know.  It 
is  only  courteous  to.  conclude  that  the  man 
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who  intimates  significantly  that  a  subject  is 
profound,  is  a  person  who  could  fathom  that 
profundity  for  you,  if  in  the  humor  to  attempt 
it.  But  it  is  when  Mr.  Carlyle  becomes 
somewhat  mystical  in  his  cogitations,  that 
this  half-way  hinting  and  cloudy  style  is  es- 
pecially serviceable.  On  such  occasions  it 
becomes  all  that  the  hocus-pocus  of  the  ma- 
gician could  desire.  Nor  is  even  this  the  ex- 
tent of  its  serviceableness.  By  .this  means, 
beyond  doubt,  he  often  obtains  the  credit  of 
having  uttered  somethinsr  very  novel  or  pro- 
found, when  nothing  of  Uie  sort  has  proceed- 
ed from  him.  We  have  sometimes  thought 
that  no  little  amusement  might  be  furnished 
to  parties  who  like  to  be  made  merry,  were 
another  Sydney  Smith  to  take  up  a  series  of 
passages  overlaid  by  the  obscurity  and  verbal 
jumble  by  which  our  author's  style  is  so  often 
distinguished,  and  to  translate  such  passages 
into  a  little  plain  English,  in  parallel  columns. 
The  result  would  be  a  humorous  exhibition 
of  the  possibility  of  so  disguising  thought 
by  a  little  legerdemain  of  this  sort,  as  to  pre- 
vent our  seeing  at  once  that  it  is  a  very  old 
acquaintance  that  has  put  on  this  new  garb, 
or  some  very  shallow  personage  that  has 
given  himself  this  air  of  wisdom.  We  do 
not  of  course  say  that  Mr.  Carlyle  intends 
playing  oflf  any  such  bit  of  roguery  upon  his 
readers,  but  tbe  thing  follows  naturally  from 
the  mannerism  that  is  so  much  to  his  taste. 
Of  course  the  imitators  of  Mr.  Carlyle  aim 
not  60  much  at  appropriating  the  higher 
qualities  of  his  style,  as  at  its  pure  oddities  and 
willfulness,  and  it  must  suffice  to  say  of  such 
self-reliant  gentlemen,  they  have  their  reward. 

Many,  then,  are  the  excellencies  that 
should  be  conceded  to  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Carlyle.  His  literary  criticisms,  if  viewed  as 
a  whole,  are  second  to  none  that  our  age  has 
produced.  The  ffreat  moral  end  contem- 
plated in  all  his  labors  deserves  our  warm 
commendation.  His  life  is  the  result  of  his 
own  grave  maxims — he  works,  works  earn- 
estly, and  as  in  the  sight  "  of  the  eternities." 
His  virtue  is  the  virtue  of  a  lofty  stoicism,  as 
regards  himself,  but  blended  often  with  a 
kindliness  not  of  stoic  origin  when  bearing 
upon  his  fellow-men.  His  sympathies  with 
humanity  are  enUghtened,  thorough,  and 
generous.  Even  his  not  infrequent  outbursts 
of  wrath  spring  from  that  source.  It  is,  for 
the  most  part,  the  contrary  of  the  humane 
and  the  noble  that  he  hates.  Hb  homage  to 
sincerity — to  this,  not  in  the  superficial  and 
commonplace  form  generally  noticeable  in 
the  world,  but  in  a  larger  and  deeper 


is  such  as  shoidd  command  respect  from  the 
men  of  all  creeds.  His  great  business  is 
with  the  spiritualities  of  men.  It  is  with  a 
view  to  these  mainly  that  he  meddles  with 
temporalities.  His  great  solicitude  is,  that 
each  man  may  be  made  to  see  that  he  himself 
has  a  soul,  that  all  the  men  about  him  have 
souls,  and  that  beyond  this  hubbub  life  there 
are  moral  retijbutions  awaiting  souls.    To  the 

freat  object  of  conveying  such  truth  to  men, 
e  has  brought  genius,  learning,  culture — 
all  of  a  high  order.  It  is  to  us  a  sorrowful 
fact,  that  a  life  so  far  directed  to  noble  pur- 
poses shoidd  not  be  more  wisely  regulated, 
so  as  to  better  secure  them. 

In  reviewing  the  ground  we  have  traversed, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  discover  the  causes 
of  the  probable — we  may  say  of  the  certain 
failure  of  the  mission  to  which  he  has  com- 
mitted himself.  We  have  seen  that  the 
grand  fault  in  nearly  all  his  investigations  b 
their  one-sidedness ;  a  fault  which  is  insepa- 
rable from  its  twin-brother — exaggeration. 
We  know  not  a  single  truth  embraced  by 
him  that  has  not  been  so  adopted  as  to  con- 
firm thb  statement.  All  his  errors  come  from 
his  truths.  All  hb  truths,  accordingly,  are 
more  or  less  corrupted  truths.  No  one  of 
them  has  been  rdtamed  within  its  due  limits, 
and  exhibited  in  its  strict  integrity  and  puri- 
ty. His  favorite  dogmas  are  so  petted,  that 
they  become  dreadfully  impatient  of  rivals. 
Like  all  despots,  they  acqmre  a  sharp  scent 
of  treason,  and  are  bent  upon  sending  com- 
petitors to  the  bowstring,  especially  those 
nearest  of  kin.  The  truth  he  defends  b 
generally  some  neglected  truth,  and  hb  ten- 
dency is  to  magnuy  it  beyond  all  bounds. 
We  may  say  of  him  as  of  Prince  Rupert,  that 
he  is  good  at  a  charge ;  but  his  soul,  com- 
manding as  it  is,  lacks  that  fine  balancing  of 
the  forces  of  the  human  spirit  which  is  seen 
in  Cromwell.  His  strength  is  converged  on 
points,  b  pushed  to  excess,  and  through  an 
ill- regulated  impetuosity  ends  in  disaster.  It 
b  not  the  broad  and  steady  power  that  has 
reference  to  the  whole  field,  which  can  deem 
it  manly  to  take  counsel  of  dbcretion,  and 
which,  in  consequence,  deserves  to  succeed. 
Hence  the  mischief  he  has  brought  upon  inter^ 
ests  which  he  really  means  to  serve  has  been  at 
least  as  conspicuous  as  the  good.  Almost  ev- 
erywhere he  has  done  more  to  disturb  the  old-, 
landmarks  of  truth  than  to  settle  them.  As> 
it  has  been,  m  this  respect,  so  we  fear  it  will- 
continue  to  be.  The  error  of  your  men  who^ 
would  be  accounted  more  earnest  and  thor- 
ough than  then-  fellows  is  almost  uniformlv 
in  thb  direction.    Some  truths  so  absoib' 
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their  conscientiousness  as  to  leave  them  no 
conscience  for  other  truths. 

One  natural  consequence  of  this  tendency 
in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Carljle  is  seen  in  the  fre- 
quency of  the  real  or  apparent  contradictions 
in  his  writings.  It  is  thus,  for  example,  with 
what  he  says  ahout  modem  industry.  At 
one  moment  it  is  godlike — at  another,  the 
meanest  grade  of  mammon  worship.  It  is 
thus  with  his  doctrine  concerning  truth,  as 
opposed  to  falsehood.  Here,  it  is  of  the 
matest  worth  imaginable ;  there,  it  seems  to 
drop  into  a  strange  insignificance.  It  is  thus 
with  the  past  compared  with  the  present; 
with  the  human  nature  delineated  in  one 
chapter,  compared  with  the  same  nature  de- 
lineated in  another.  Hence,  as  we  have  said, 
the  kind  of  favoritism  to  which  our  author 
has  attained  with  sections  of  men  in  parties 
the  most  widely  severed  from  each  other. 
All  these  seeming  contradictions  Mr.  Carlyle 
could  no  doubt  in  some  measure  explain. 
Our  complaint  is  that  the  explanation  should 
be  needed,  especially  on  so  large  a  scale. 
Some  of  these  contradictions  do  not  admit  of 
explanation  at  all,  without  giving  up  all  the 
certainties  of  language.  But  though  to  rec- 
oncile such  passages  is  not  possible,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  see  how  they  have  origina- 
ted. Mr.  Carlyle's  writing  must  be  of  the 
strong — the  intense  cast.  Every  truth  ex- 
aggerated, however,  is  a  truth  exaggerated 
at  the  cost  of  what  is  due  to  some  other 
truth ;  and  as  the  truth  thus  wronged  to- 
day, is  seen  in  the  calmer  retrospect  of  to- 
morrow to  have  been  so  dealt  with,  some 
attempt  is  made  at  reparation,  and  as  every- 
thing our  author  does  must  be  done  with  in- 
tenseness,  this  attempt  at  reparation  becomes 
in  its  turn  exaggeration.  The  result  is,  that 
perplexing  degree  of  see-saw,  say  and  unsay, 
of  which  we  speak. 

In  short,  we  must  say  of  Mr.  Carlyle  that 
he  is  in  all  things  too  subjective.  It  is  in  a 
large  de^e  his  own  temperament  that  ^ves 
complexion  and  color  to  everything  aoout 
him.  He  discriminates,  but  it  is  always  with 
a  strong  bias  derived  from  what  is  personal. 
AJl  things  take  their  place  and  shade  with 
him  from  impulse  and  imagination,  more  than 
from  the  understanding,  or  from  the  reason 
rightly  understood.  This  is  eminently  the 
case  with  regard  to  religion.  Chrbtianity, 
according  to  the  general  estimate  formed  of 
It,  is  no  resting-place  to  himself;  and  from 
this  fact  he  too  readily  passes  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  time  for  its  being  the  resting- 
place  to  minds  of  earnest  and  independent 
thought  has  nearly  passed  away.    He  has 


I 


his  own  ideas,  moreover,  of  moral  obligation, 
which,  in  the  manner  of  Kant,  bring  with 
them  as  corollaries  the  ideas  of  a  moral  ruler 
and  of  a  moral  retribution.  With  these  sim- 
ple elements  in  ethics  and  theology,  as  faint 
rays  of  light  amidst  a  deep  environment  of 
darkness,  he  finds  that  he  can  himself  man- 
age to  live,  to  be  strong-hearted,  and  to  meet 
death ;  and  here  again  the  inference  is  of  the 
same  order — the  faith  which  suffices  for  me 
may  suffice  for  all  men. 

But  in  respect  to  the  first  of  these  points 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Carlyle's  insen- 
sibility to  the  force  of  evidence  in  the  shape 
of  fact  and  history  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  more  general  laws  of  mind  as  hitherto 
developed  in  the  world's  history — but  the 
reverse.  In  this  respect,  he  is  the  exception 
more  than  the  rule.  So  with  reference  to 
the  second  point :  in  his  own  case  this  sim- 
le  moral  consciousness  may  suffice  to  give 
im  a  moral  law  and  a  moral  government ; 
but  to  cast  the  minds  of  men  in  general  on 
that  one  element  for  guidance,  would  be  to 
deal  with  a  world  possessing  much  more  of 
the  weakness  and  perverseness,  than  of  the 
simplicity  of  childhood,  in  a  manner  that 
would  be  scarcely  expedient  were  it  filled 
with  a  race  of  philosophers.  It  is  within 
small  limits  only  that  the  mind  of  Mr.  Car- 
lyle can  be  taken  as  a  counterpart  to  the 
mind  of  the  species,  but  his  reasoning  often 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  two  are 
identical.  We  are  aware  he  expects  much 
from  the  influence  of  heroes,  who  are  to  em- 
body the  philosophical  for  the  benefit  of  the 
crowd :  but  he  has  himself  admonished  us 
that  heroes  can  accomplish  little  so  long  as 
the  people  themselves  possess  little  sympa- 
thy with  the  heroic. 

By  such  steps,  however,  Mr.  Carlyle  has 
passed  to  the  responsibility — the  senous  re- 
sponsibility, of  leadership  in  the  half-literary, 
half-philosophical  crusade  now  carried  on 
against  the  claims  of  the  Christian  revelation 
in  this  country.  The  aim  of  the  parties  en- 
gaged in  this  enterprise  is  to  reduce  all  his- 
torical creeds  to  the  same  level,  as  varying 
indeed  in  the  degrees  of  their  goodness  or 
badness,  but  as  being  alike  of  merely  human 
origin — leaving  our  race  to  such  moral  intel- 
ligence as  it  may  possess,  as  its  only  guide  in 
afi  time  to  come.  Because  an  external  reve- 
lation is  not  necessary  to  awaken  the  relig- 
ious sentiment  in  man,  or  to  give  him  his  ca- 
pacity for  becoming  a  religious  being,  it  is 
concluded  that  such  a  revelation  cannot  be 
needed  to  give  a  wiser  culture  to  that  senti- 
menty  a  nobler  elevation  to  man's  religion 
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Against  this  widely-prevalent,  but  most  per- 
nicious of  all  possible  delusions,  we  enter  our 
solemn  protest.  Nor  do  we  know  of  any 
work  by  which  sound-hearted  Christian  men 
may  better  senre  their  generation  than  by 
exposing  and  resisting  tUs  error  to  the  ut- 
most So  far  from  ''Discourses  on  the  Evi- 
dences" having  Ic^t  all  aptitude  and  value, 
as  Mr.  Carlyle  and  his  disciples  intimate— it 
is  by  demonstrating  that  tne  sacred  Scrip- 
tures are  historically  truthful,  and  that  the 
doctrine  set  forth  in  them  is  worthy  of  the 
origin  they  claim,  that  the  great  need  of  the 
age  must  be  met.     For  the  battle  now  is, 


not  so  much  with  the  bald  atheism  of  the 
first  French  Revolution,  as  with  an  ethical 
theism,  fdlied  with  all  the  trappings  of  phi- 
losophy and  taste,  and  which  can  only  be 
met  by  showing  that  the  results  of  this  the- 
ism  do  not  meet  the  need  of  humanity,  and 
that  the  adaptation  of  the  contents  of  the 
New  Testament  combine,  with  its  historical 
proofs,  to  settle  its  divine  origin.  It  is  only 
as  this  shall  be  done  that  we  may  confide  in 
the  stability  of  our  Christiamty ;  and  to  pre- 
vent the  doing  of  this  is,  accordingly,  the 
great  aim  of  the  anti-ChrisUamsm  of  the 
times. 


^^^ 


EoLA  MoNTss. — ^The  recent  disclosures  re- 
garding this  notorious  lady  have  made  the 
gublic  aware  that,  before  her  marriage  with 
Captain  James,  in  the  smnmer  of  1887,  she 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Eliza  Rosanna 
Gilbert.  The  circumstances  under  which  she 
subsequently  assumed  the  title  of  "  LolaMon- 
tes"  have  not  yet  been  very  clearly  explain- 
ed ;  but  it  appears  that  she  occasionally  called 
herself  also  "  Marie  Parris  y  Montes. '  It  is 
under  this  name  that  she  figures  in  the  Let- 
ters Patent  by  which  the  late  King  of  Bavaria 
created  her  Countess  of  Lansteldt.  Not- 
withstanding the  King's  Letters  Patent,  and 
a  grant  by  the  Queen  of  Bavaria  of  the  in- 
signia of  the  ordA*  of  Maria  Theresa,  entitling 
the  bearer  to  "  les  mndes  et  les  petites  en- 
tries," the  hi^h  noblesse  of  Mumch  openly 
manifested  their  indignation  at  the  scandalous 
creation ;  and  the  families  of  Arco,  Schoen- 
bom,  and  Basseinheim,  the  oldest  and  most 
illustrious  in  Bavaria,  suddenly  Quitted  the 
capital,  declaring  that  they  would  never  re- 
turn. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Lola 
Montes  was  bom  in  India,  but  of  Irish  pa- 
rents, her  father  being  a  Captain  Gilbert  in 
the  Company's  service.  After  the  death  of 
that  gentleman,  his  widow  married,  in  India, 
Major  Craigie,  Deputy- Adjutant-General ; 
and  Miss  Gilbert  was  sent  to  Scotiand  to  be  ed- 
ucated under  the  eye  of  some  <if  her  step-fa- 
ther's relatives  m  Montrose.  Here  she  show- 
ed an  uncontrollable  love  of  fun  and  mischief ; 
and  one  of  her  girlish  exploits  in  sticking  flow- 
ers into  the  wig  of  an  oU  gentleman  who  tat 
before  her  in  the  church  is  still  fresUy  re- 
membered. From  Montrose  she  was  usA  to 
a  boarding  school  in  Engtand.    liaiiiwliik 


her  mother  returned  from  India,  having  for^ 
her  fellow-passenger  a  young  countryman. 
Lieutenant  James,  with  whom  she  proposed 
to  visit  Ireland.  Miss  Gilbert  was  summoned 
to  Liverpool  to  meet  her  mother,  whom  it  was 
intended  she  should  accompany  on  the  Irish 
tour ;  but  when  the  party  was  on  the  eve 
of  departure,  one  morning  Lieutenant  James 
and  Miss  Gilbert  were  missing,  and  sooD 
afterwards  they  presented  themselves  to  Mrs. 
Craigie  as  havmg  been  clandestinely  married* 
The  nuptials  were  subsequently  formally 
celebrated  in  Ireland,  and  the  pair  proceeded 
to  India.  What  followed  on  the  lady's  re- 
turn from  that  country  has  been  made  mat- 
ter of  notoriety.  It  is  less  generally  known 
that  after  the  aSak  with  Captain  Lennox, 
Mrs.  James  came  down  to  Edinburgh,  where 
she  resided  for  some  time  with  a  relative  of 
her  step-father,  in  Nelson  street.  During  her 
sojourn  here,  she  was  an  unsuccessful  peti- 
tioner to  Mr.  Murray  for  leave  to  try  her 
fortune  as  a  performer  on  the  boards  of  the 
Edinburgh  theatre.  Her  subsequent  ad- 
ventures in  London,  Paris,  and  Municbi  are 
too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation.  The 
infatuated  youth.  Lieutenant  Heald,  who  ig- 
ures  as  the  husband  of  Betsy  Watson,  aim 
Rosa  Anna  Gilbert,  alias  Mrs.  Captain  James, 
aHa$  Lola  Montes,  a/tot  the  Countess  of 
Lansfeldt,  in  addition  to  estates  which  he 
holds  in  Lincolnshure,  has  considerable  land- 
ed property  in  the  distriot  of  Freebridce 
Marshland,  Norfolk,  and  particularly  in  tne 
neighborhood  of  Walpole  Bt  Peter's.  Lola 
Montes  and  her  present  husband  have  left 
Paris  for  Genneny. 
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THE    DECISIVE    BATTLES    OF    THE    WORLD. 
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NO.  Vm.— THE  BATTLE  OF  CHALONS,  A.  D.    451. 


**  Those  few  battles,  of  whidi  a  oontrary  event  would  have  essentially  varied  the  drama  of  the  world,  in 
ail  its  subsequent  scenes, — Mu^tbon,  Arbela,  the  Metaunis,  Chalons,  and  Leipsic." — Hallam. 

''The  discomfiture  of  the  mighty  attempt  of  Attila  to  found  a  new  Anti-Christian  dynasty  upon  the 
wreck  of  the  temporal  power  of  Kome,  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  twelve  hundred  years,  to  which  its 
diiraticQ  had  been  limited  by  the  forebodings  of  the  heathen." — Hhkbxet. 


A  BROAD  expanse  of  plains,  the  Campi 
Gatalaonici  of  the  ancients,  spreads  far  and 
wide  around  the  city  of  Ch&lons»  in  the 
northeast  of.  France.  The  long  rows  of 
poplars  through  which  the  river  Mame 
winds  its  way,  and  a  few  thinly-scattered 
villages,  are  almost  the  only  objects  that 
.vary  the  monotonous  aspect  of  the  greater 
plut  of  this  region.  But  about  five  miles 
tirom  Chalons,  near  the  little  hamlets  of 
Chape  and  Cuperly,  the  ground  is  indented 
«nd  heaped  up  in  ranges  of  grassy  mounds 
and  trenches,  which  attest  the  work  of  man's 
huids  in  ages  past;  and  which,  to  the 
practiced  eye,  demonstrate  that  this  quiet 
spot  has  once  been  the  fortified  position  of  a 
huffe  military  host. 

Local  tradition  gives  to  these  ancient 
^earth-works  the  name  of  Attila's  Camp. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  question  the 
correctness  of  the  title,  or  to  doubt  that 
behind  these  very  ramparts  it  was  that, 
1808  years  ago,  the  mqet  powerful  Heathen 
king  that  ever  ruled  in  Europe  mustered 
the  remnants  of  his  vast  army,  which  had 
striven  on  these  plains  against  the  Christian 
soldiery  of  Thoulouse  and  Rome.  Here  it 
was  that  Attila  prepared  to  resist  to  the 
death  his  vietors  m  the  field ;  and  here  he 
heaped  up  the  treasiu-es  of  his  oamp  in  one 
vast  pile,  which  was  to  be  his  funeral  pyre 
should  his  camp  be  stormed.  It  was  nere 
that  the  Gothic  and  Italian  forces  watched, 
but  dared  not  assail,  their  enemv  in  his 
despair,  after  that  great  and  terrible  day  of 


The  victory  which  the  Roman  general, 
Aetius,  with  his  Gothic  allies,  then  gdned 
over  the  Huns,  was  the  last  victory  of 
Imperial  Rome.  But  among  the  long  Fasti 
of  her  triumphs,  few  can  be  foimd  that,  for 
their  importance  and  idtimate  benefit  to 
mankind,  are  comparable  with  this  expiring 
eflbrt  of  her  arms.  It  did  not,  indeed,  open 
to  her  any  new  career  of  conquest — it  did 
not  consolidate  the  relics  of  her  power — it 
did  not  turn  the  rapid  ebb  of  her  fortunes. 
The  mifsion  of  Imperial  Rome  was,  in  truth, 
already  accomplished.  She  had  received 
and  transmitted  through  her  once  ample 
dominion  the  civilization  of  Greece.  She 
had  broken  up  the  barriers  of  narrow 
nationalities  among  the  various  states  and 
tribes  that  dwelt  around  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  She  had  fused  these  and 
many  other  races  into  one  organized  empire, 
bound  together  by  a  community  of  laws,  of 
government,  and  institutions.  Under  the 
shelter  of  her  full  power,  the  True  Faith  had 
arisen  in  the  earth,  and  during  the  years  of 
her  decline,  it  had  been  nourished  to  matu- 
rity, it  had  overspread  all  the  provinces  that 
ever  obeyed  her  sway.  For  no  beneficial 
purpose  to  mankind^  could  the  dominion  of 
the  seven-hilled  cit^  have  been  restored  or 
prolonged.  But  it  was  all-important  to 
mankind  what  nations  should  divide  among 
them  Rome's  rich  mheritance  of  empire; 
whether  the  Germanic  races  should  form 
states  and  kingdoms  out  of  the  fragments  of 
her  domain,  and  become  the  free  members  of 
the  conmumweaUh  of  OhriBtian  Europe ;  or 
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whether  pa^^an  sayages,  from  the  wildt  of 
Central  Asia,  should  crash  the  relios  of 
classic  civilization,  and  the  early  institutions 
of  the  Christianized  Germans,  in  one  hopeless 
chaos  of  barbaric  conquest.  The  Christian 
Visigoths  of  King  Theodoric  fought  and 
triumphed  at  Chylous  side  by  side  with  the 
l^ons  of  Aetius.  Their  joint  victory  oyer 
the  Hunnish  host  not  only  rescued  for  a 
time  from  destruction  the  old  age  of  Rome, 
but  preserved  for  centuries  of  power  and 
glory  the  Germanic  element  in  the  civilization 
of  modem  Europe. 

By  the  middle  of  the  iSfth  century,  Ger- 
manic nations  had  settled  themselves  in 
many  of  the  fairest  regions  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  had  imposed  their  yoke  on  the 
provincials,  and  nad  undergone,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  that  moral  conquest  which 
the  arts  and  refinements  of  the  vanquished 
in  arms  have  so  often  achieved  over  the 
rough  victor.  The  Visigoths  held  the  north 
of  Spain,  and  Gaul  south  of  the  Loire. 
Franks,  Allemanni,  Alans,  and  Burgundians, 
had  established  themselves  in  other  Gallic 
provinces,  and  the  Suevi  were  masters  of  a 
large  southern  portion  of  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula. A  king  of  the  Vandals  reigned  in 
North  Africa ;  and  the  Ostrogoths  had  firmly 
planted  themselves  in  the  provinces  north  of 
Italy.  Of  these  powers  and  principalities, 
that  of  the  Visigoths,  under  their  King 
Theodoric,  son  of  Alaric,  was  by  far  the  first 
in  power  and  in  civilization. 

The  pressure  of  the  Huns  upcm  Europe 
had  first  been  felt  in  the  fourth  (Mmtury  of 
our  era.  They  had  long  been  formidable  to 
he  Chinese  Empire ;  but  the  ascendency  in 
arms  which  another  Nomadic  tribe  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  the  Sienpi,  gained  over  them, 
drove  the  Huns  from  their  Chinese  conquest 
westward  ;  and  this  movement  once  being 
communicated  to  the  whole  chain  of  barbaric 
nations  that  dwelt  northward  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Roman  Empire,  tribe  after  tribe 
of  savage  warriors  broke  in  upon  the  barriers 
of  civilized  Europe,  **  Velut  undo  supervenit 
undam.'*  The  Huns  crossed  the  Tanais  into 
Europe  in  875,  and  soon  reduced  to  subjec- 
tion the  Alans,  the  Ostrogoths,  and  other 
tribes,  that  were  then  dwelling  along  the 
course  of  the  Danube.  The  armies  of  the 
Roman  Emperors  that  tried  to  cheek  their 

Progress  were  cut  to  pieces  by  them,  and 
^annonia  and  other  provinces  south  of  the 
Danube  were  occupied  by  the  victorious 
cavalry  of  these  new  invaders.  Not  merely 
the  degenerate  Romans,  but  the  bold  and 
hardy  warriors  of  Germany  and  Scandinaviay 


were  appalled  at  the  numbers,  the  {erodty, 
the  ghastly  appearance,  and  the  lightning- 
like  rapidity  of  the  Huns.  Strange  and 
loathsome  legends  were  coined  and  cTBdited, 
which  attributed  their  origin  to  the  union  of 

**  Midnight  foul  and  hideous  hags  *' 

with  tiie  evil  spirits  of  the  wilderness.  IVibe 
after  tribe  and  city  after  city  fell  before 
them.  Then  came  a  pause  in  their  ca- 
reer of  conquest  in  Southwestern  Europe, 
caused  probably  by  dissensions  among  thdr 
chiefs,  and  also  by  their  arms  being  employed 
in  attacks  upon  the  Scandinavian  nations. 
But  when  Attila  (or  Atzel,  as  he  is  called 
in  the  Hungarian  language)  became  their 
ruler,  the  torrent  of  their  arms  was  directed 
with  augmented  terrors  upon  the  West  and 
South  ;  and  their  myriads  marched  beneath 
the  ffuidance  of  one  master-mind  to  the 
overthrow  both  of  the  new  and  the  dd 
powers  of  the  earth. 

Recent  events  have  thrown  such  a  strong 
interest  over  everything  connected  with  the 
Hungarian  name,  that  even  the  terrible 
renown  of  Attila  now  impresses  us  the  more 
vividly  while  we  are  watching  the  exploits  of 
those  who  claim  to  be  descended  from  his 
warriors,  and  "  ambitiously  insert  the  name 
of  Attila  among  their  native  kings."  The 
authenticity  of  this  martial  genealogy^  is 
denied  by  some  writers,  and  questionea  by 
more.  But  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the 
Magyars  of  Arpad,  who  are  the  immediate 
ancestors  of  the  bulk  of  the  modern  Hun- 
garians, and  who  conquered  the  country 
which  bears  the  name  of  Hungary,  in  a.  d. 
889,  were  of  the  same  stock  of  mankind  as 
the  Huns  of  Attila  were,  even  if  they  did 
not  belong  to  the  same  subdivision  of  that 
stock.  Nor  is  there  any  improbability  in 
the  tradition,  that  after  Attila's  death  many 
of  his  warriors  remained  in  Hungary,  and 
that  their  descendants  afterwards  joined  the 
Huns  of  Arpad  in  their  career  of  conquest. 
It  is  certain  that  Attila  made  Hungary  the 
seat  of  his  empire.  It  seems  also  susceptible 
of  clear  proof  that  the  territory  was  then 
called  Hungvar,  and  Attila's  soldiers  Hung- 
vari.  Both  the  Huns  of  Attila  and  those  of 
Arpad  came  from  the  family  of  Nomadic 
nations,  whose  primitive  regions  wei^  those 
vast  wildernesses  of  High  Asia,  which  are 
included  between  the  Altaic  and  the  Hima- 
layan mountain-chains.  The  inroads  of  these 
tribes  upon  the  lower  regions  of  Asia  and 
mto  Europe  have  caused  many  of  the  most 
remarkable  leyoloticHW  in  the  history  of  the 
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world.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
swarms  of  these  nations  made  their  way 
into  distant  parts  of  the  earth  at  periodls 
long  before  the  date  of  the  Scythian  invasion 
of  Asia,  which  is  the  earliest  inroad  of  the 
Nomadic  race  that  history  records.  The 
first,  as  far  as  we  can  conjecture,  in  respect 
to  the  time  of  their  descent,  were  the  Finnish 
and  Ugrian  tribes,  who  appear  to  have  come 
down  from  the  Altaic  border  of  High  Asia 
towards  the  northwest,  in  which  mrection 
they  advanced  to  the  Uralian  mountains, 
lliere  they  established  themselves,  and  that 
mountain-chain,  with  its  valleys  and  pasture- 
lands,  became  to  them  a  new  country, 
whence  they  sent  out  colonies  on  every  side*; 
but  the  Ugrian  colony  which,  under  Arpad, 
occupied  Hungary,  and  became  the  ancestors 
of  the  bulk  of  the  present  Hungarian  nation, 
did  notj  quit  their  settlements  in  the  Uralian 
mountains  till  a  very  late  period,  and  not 
uitil  four  centuries  after  the  time  when 
Attila  led,  from  the  primary  seats  of  the 
Nomadic  races  in  High  Asia,  the  host  with 
which  he  advanced  into  the  heart  of  France.* 

Attila  was  not  one  of  the  vulgar  herd  of 
barbaric  conquerors.  Consummate  military 
skill  may  be  traced  in  his  campaigns ;  ana 
he  relied  far  less  on  the  brute,  force  of  armies 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  empire,  than 
on  the  unbounded  influence  over  the  affec- 
tions and  the  fears  of  friends  and  foes,  which 
his  genius  enabled  him  to  acquire.  Austerely 
sober  in  his  private  life — severely  just  on 
the  judgment-seat — conspicuous  among  a 
nation  of  warriors  for  hardihood,  strength, 
and  skill  in  every  martial  exercise — grave 
and  deliberate  in  counsel,  but  rapid  and 
remorseless  in  execution — ^he  gave  safety 
and  security  to  all  who  were  under  his 
dominion,  while  he  waged  a  warfare  of 
exterminatipn  against  all  who  opposed  or 
sought  to  escape  from  it.  He  watched  the 
national  passions,  the  prejudices,  the  creeds, 
and  the  superstitions  of  the  varied  nations 
over  which  he  ruled,,  and  of  those  which  he 
•ought  to  reduce  beneath  his  sway.  All 
these  feelings  he  had  the  skill  to  turn  to  his 
own  account.  His  own  warriors  believed 
him  to  be  the  inspired  favorite  of  their 
deities,  and  followea  him  with  fanatic  zeal ; 
hit  enemies  looked  on  Mm  as  the  ]^re- 
sppointed  minister  of  heaven's  wrath  agnunst 
themselves;  and  though  they  believea  not 
in  his  creed,  their  own  made  them  tremble 
before  him. 

In  one  of  his  early  campaigns  he  appeared 
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before  his  troops  with  an  ancient  iron  sword 
in  his  grasp,  which  he  told  them  was  the 
grod  of  war  whom  their  ancestors  had  wor- 
shiped. It  is  certain  that  the  nomadic 
tribes  of  Northern  Asia,  whom  Herodotus 
described  under  the  name  of  Scythians,  from 
the  earliest  times  worshiped  as  their  god  a 
bare  sword.  That  sword-god  was  supposed* 
in  Attila's  time,  to  have  disappeared  from 
earth ;  but  the  Hunnish  kin^  now  claimed  to 
have  received  it  by  special  revelation.  It 
was  said  that  a  herdsman,  who  was  tracking 
in  the  desert  a  wounded  heifer  by  the  drops 
of  blood,  found  the  mysterious  sword  stand- 
ing fixed  in  the  ground,  as  if  it  had  darted 
down  from  heaven.  The  herdsman  bore  it 
to  Attila,  who  thenceforth  was  believed  by 
the  Huns  to  wield  the  Spirit  of  Death  in 
battle ;  and  their  seers  prophesied  that  this 
sword  was  to  destroy  the  world.  A  Roman,* 
who  was  on  an  embassy  to  the  Hunnish 
camp,  recorded  in  his  memoirs  Attila's  ac- 
quisition of  this  supernatural  weapon,  and 
the  immense  influence  over  the  minds  of  the 
barbaric  tribes  which  its  possession  gave 
him.  In  the  title  which  he  assumed,  we 
shall  see  the  skill  with  which  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  legends  and  creeds  of  other  na- 
tions as  well  as  of  his  own.  He  designated 
himself  "  Aitila,  Descendant  of  the  Great 
Nimrod.  Nurtured  in  Engaddi.  By  the 
Grace  of  God,  King  of  the  lums,  the  Goths, 
die  Danes,  and  the  Modes.  The  Dread  of 
the  World." 

Herbert  states  that  Attila  is  represented 
on  an  old  medallion  with  a  Teraphim,  or  a 
head,  on  his  breast ;  and  the  same  writer 
adds :  <'  We  know,  from  the  '  Hamartigenea' 
of  Prudentius,  that  Nimrod,  with  a  snakey- 
haired  head,  was  the  object  of  adoration  of 
the  heretical  followers  of  Marcion ;  and  the 
same  head  was  the  palladium  set  up  by  An- 
tiochus  EpiphaneS  over  the  gates  of  Antioch, 
though  it  has  been  called  the  visage  of  Cha- 
ron. .  The  memory  of  Nimrod  was  certainly 
regarded  with  mystic  veneration  by  many, 
and  by  asserting  himself  to  be  the  heir  of 
that  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,  he  vin- 
dicated to  himself  at  least  the  whole  Baby- 
lonian kingdom. 

*'  The  smgular  assertion  in  his  style  that 
he  was  nurtured  in  Engaddi,  where  he  cer* 
tainly  had  never  been,  will  be  more  easily 
understood  on  reference  to  the  twelfth  chap- 
ter of  the  Book  of  B.evelations,  concerning 
the  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  who  was  to 
bring  forUi  in  the  wildemesa-^' where  she 
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hath  a  place  prepared  of  Ood'—^  man-child, 
who  woa  to  contend  with  the  dragon  having 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  and  rale  all  na- 
tions with  a  rod  of  iron.  This  prophecy  wai 
at  that  time  understood  universally  by  the 
sincere  Christians  lo  refer  to  the  birth  of 
ConstanUne,  who  was  to  overwhelm  the 
paganism  of  the  city  on  the  seven  hills,  and 
it  is  still  BO  explained  ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  heathens  most  have  looked  on  it  in  a 
different  light,  and  have  regarded  it  as  a 
foretelling  of  the  birth  of  Uat  Oreat  One 
who  ahoiud  master  the  temporal  power  of 
Rome.  The  assertion,  therefore,  that  he  was 
nurtured  in  Engaddi,  is  a  claim  to  be  looked 
upon  as  that  man-child  who  was  lo  be  brought 
forth  in  a  plaoe  prepared  of  God  in  the  wil- 
derness. Engaddi  means  a  place  of  palms 
and  vines  in  the  desert ;  it  was  hard  hy  Zoar, 
the  city  of  refuge,  which  was  saved  in  the 
vale  of  Stddim,  or  Demons,  when  the  rest 
were  destroyed  by  fire  and  brimstone  from 
the  Lord  in  heaven,  and  might,  therefore, 
be  especially  called  a  place  prepared  of  Ood 
in  the  wilderness."* 

It  is  obvious  enooffh  why  he  styled  him- 
self "  By  the  Grace  of  Ood,  Kog  of  the  Hans 
and  Goths ;"  and  it  seems  far  from  difficult 
to  see  why  he  added  the  names  of  the  Medes 
and  the  D«ies.  His  armies  had  been  en- 
gaged in  warfare  against  the  Perdan  kbg- 
dom  of  the  Sassanidte,  and  it  is  certainf  that 
he  meditated  the  invasion  and  overthrow  of 
the  Medo-Persian  power.  Probably  some  of 
the  northern  provmces  of  that  kingdom  had 
been  compelled  to  pay  him  tribute  ;  and  this 
would  account  for  bis  stylmg  himself  King 
of  the  Medes,  they  being  his  remotest  sub- 
jects lo  the  South.  From  a  similar  cause  he 
may  have  called  himself  King  of  the  Danes, 
as  his  power  may  well  have  extended  north- 
wards OS  far  as  the  nearest  of  the  Scandina- 
vian naUons ;  and  this  mention  of  Medes  and 
Danes  as  his  subjects,  would  serve  at  once  to 
indicate  the  vast  extent  of  his  dominion,! 

The  immense  territory  north  of  the  Dan- 
ube and  Black  Sea,  and  eastward  of  Caucas- 
us, over  which  Attila  niled,  first  in  conjuno- 
tjon  with  his  brother  Bleda,  and  afterwards 
alone,  cuinot  be  very  accurately  defined, 
but  it  must  have  comprised  withm  it,  besides 
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>  See  tb«  Soiaa  to  Herbert's  Attilm. 


t  In  the  "Niebelungai-Lied,*  tlie  old  poet  wfao 
dMoribei  the  reception  of  the  heroine  Chhmhild  1^ 
Attila  [StaelJ.iayaUiatAttila'idoniiiurifu  were  so 
vart,  that  unoag  bit  iubgeet-warriOTi  there  wen 
EoHiaii,  Greek,  ffillachisn.  Foliih,  omJ  trm  Da- 


the  Huns,  many  nations  of  Slavic,  Gothic, 
Teutonic,  uid  Finnish  origin.  Sontb  also  of 
the  Danube,  the  country,  from  the  river  San 
as  far  as  Novi  in  Thrace,  was  a  Htumiah 
province.  Such  was  the  empire  of  the  Hnm 
mA.D.  446;  a  memorable  year  in  which 
Attila  founded  Bnda  on  the  Danube,  as  his 
capital  city,  and  ridded  himself  of  his  brother 
by  a  crime  which  seems  to  have  been  prompt- 
ed not  only  by  selfish  ambition,  but  also  by  a 
dewre  of  tammg  to  his  purpose  the  legends 
and  forebodings  which  then  were  universally 
spread  throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
must  have  been  well  known  to  the  watcfafnl 
and  rutbless  Hun. 

The  year  445  of  our  era  completed  tlie 
twelfth  centurr  from  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
according  to  the  best  chronologers.  It  had 
always  been  believed  among  the  Rotiiaiia 
that  the  twelve  vultures  whicn  were  smd  to 
have  appeared  to  Romulus,  when  he  founded 
the  city,  signified  the  time  duringwhich  the 
Roman  power  should  endure.  TThe  tw^ve 
vultures  denoted  twelve  centuries.  This  in- 
terpretation of  the  vision  of  the  birds  of 
destiny  was  current  among  learned  R>Mnau, 
even  when  there  were  yet  many  of  the  twelve 
centuries  to  ran,  and  while  the  imperial  uty 
was  At  the  lenitb  of  its  power.  But  as  the 
allotted  time  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  its 
conolnsion,  and  as  Rome  grew  weaker  aitd 
weaker  beneath  the  blows  of  barbaric  inva- 
ders, the  terrible  omen  was  more  and  more 
talked  and  thought  of ;  and  in  Attila's  time, 
men  watched  for  the  momentary  extinctioa 
of  the  Roman  State  with  the  last  beat  of  the 
last  vulture's  wing.  Moreover,  among  the 
numerous  legends  connected  with  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city,  and  the  fratricidal  death  of 
Remus,  there  was  one  most  terrible  one, 
which  told  that  Romulus  did  not  pnt  hi* 
brother  to  death  in  accident,  or  in  hasty  qur* 
rel,  but  that 


deliberately,  and  in  compliance  with  the 
warnings  of  supernatural  powers.  The  shed- 
ding 01  a  brother's  blood  was  believed  to 
have  been  the  price  At  which  the  founder  of 
Rome  had  purchased  from  destiny  her  twelve 
centuries  of  existence.* 
We  may  imagine,  tlierefbre,  with  iriiat 


•  Beeacnriouijniti&Mtianof  Attil«farmiird«iL 
ioft  his  brother,  by  a  nalont  KongaHsn  adTOoata, 
in  the  note  to  Fray's  "  Amulea  Hmntornm,'  p.  IIT. 
The  ezamf^  of  Bomulu*  is  the  main  anuocUj 
quoted. 
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terror  in  this,  the  twelve  hundredth  year 
after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Roman  Empire  must  have  heard  the 
tidmgs,  that  the  royal  brethren  Attila  and 
Bleda  had  founded  a  new  Capitol  on  the 
Danube,  which  was  designed  to  rule  over  the 
ancient  Capitol  on  the  ^ber ;  and  that  At- 
tila, like  Romulus,  had  consecrated  the  foun- 
dation of  his  new  city  by  murdering  his 
brother,  so  that  for  the  new  cycle  of  centu- 
ries then  about  to  commence,  dominion  had 
been  bought  from  the  gloomy  spirits  of  des- 
tiny in  favor  of  the  Hun,  by  a  sacrifice  of 
equal  awe  and  value  with  that  which  had 
formerly  obtained  it  for  the  Roman. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  not  only  the 
pagans,  but  also  the  Christians  of  that  age, 
knew  and  believed  in  these  legends  and 
omens,  however  they  might  differ  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  superhuman  agency  by  which 
such  mysteries  had  been  made  known  to 
manldnd.  And  we  may  observe,  with  Her- 
bert, a  modem  learned  dignitary  of  our 
church,  how  remarkably  this  augury  was 
fulfilled.  For,  "  if  to  the  twelve  centuries 
denoted  by  the  twelve  vultures  that  appear- 
ed to  Romulus  we  add  for  the  six  birds  that 
appeared  to  Remus  six  lustra,  or  periods  of 
five  years  each,  by  which  the  Romans  were 
wont  to  number  their  time,  it  brings  us  pre- 
cbely  to  the  year  476,  in  which  the  Roman 
Empire  was  finally  extinguished  by  Odoa- 


cer. 


An  attempt  to  assassinate  Attila,  made,  or 
supposed  to  have  been  made,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Theodoric  the  younger,  the  Emperor 
of  Constantinople,  drew  the  Hunnish  armies, 
in  445,  upon  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  de- 
layed for  a  time  the  destined  blow  against 
Rome.  Probably  a  more  important  cause.of 
delay  was  the  revolt  of  some  of  the  Hunnish 
tribeis  to  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea  against 
Attila,  which  broke  out  about  this  period, 
and  is  cursorily  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine 
writers.  Attila  quelled  this  revolt,  and  hav- 
ing thus  consolidated  his  power,  and  having 
punished  the  presumption  of  the  Eastern 
Roman  Emperor  by  fearful  ravages  of  his 
fairest  provinces,  Attila,  in  450  b.  o.,  pre- 
pared to  set  his  vast  forces  in  motion  for  the 
Conquest  of  Western  Europe.  He  sought 
unsuccessfully  by  diplomatic  intrigues  to  de- 
tach the  King  of  the  Visigoths  from  his  al- 
liuice  with  Rome,  and  he  resolved  first  to 
crush  the  power  of  Theodoric,  and  then  to 
advance  with  overwhelming  power  to  tram- 
ple out  the  last  sparks  of  the  doomed  Roman 
Empire. 

A  strange  invitation  from  a  R(»nan  prm*- 


cess  gave  him  a  pretext  for  the  war,  and 
threw  an  air  of  chivalric  enterprise  over  his 
invasion.  Honoria,  sister  of  Yalentinian  III., 
the  Emperor  of  the  West,  had  sent  to  Attila 
to  offer  him  her  hand  and  her  supposed  right 
to  share  in  the  imperial  power.  This  had 
been  discovered  by  the  Romans,  and  Hono- 
ria had  been  forthwith  closely  imprisoned. 
Attila  now  pretended  to  take  up  arms  in  be- 
half of  his  self-promised  bride,  and  proclium- 
ed  that  he  was  about  to  march  to  Home  to 
redress  Honoria's  wrongs.  Ambition  and 
spite  against  her  brother  must  have  been  the 
sole  motives  that  led  the  lady  to  woo  the 
royal  Hun ;  for  Attila's  face  and  person  had 
all  the  natural  ugliness  of  his  race,  and  the 
description  given  of  him  by  a  Byzantine  am- 
bassador must  have  been  well  known  in  the 
imperial  courts.  Herbert  has  well  versified 
the  portrait  drawn  by  Priscus  of  the  great 
enemy  of  both  Byzantium  and  Rome : — 

"Terrific  was  his  semblance,  in  no  mould 

Of  beautiful  proportion  cast ;  his  limbs 

Nothing  exalted,  out  with  sinews  braced 

Of  ChaTybcan  temper,  agile,  lithe, 

And  swifler  than  the  roe ;  his  ample  chest 

Was  over-brow'd  by  a  gigantic  head, 

With  eyes  keen,  deeply  sunk,  and  smal],  tliat 

gleamM 
Strangely  in  wrath,  as  though  some  spirit  un- 
clean 
Within  that  corporal  tenement  instaird 
Look'd  from  its  windows,  but  with  tempered  fire 
Beam'd  mildly  on  the  unresisting.    Thin 
His  beard  and  hoary  ;  his  flat  nostrils  crownM 
A  cicatrized,  swart  visage, — but  withal 
That  questionable  shape  such  glory  wore 
That  mortals  qnail'd  beneath  him. 

Two  chiefs  of  the  Franks,  who  were  then 
settled  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  were  at  this 
period  engaged  in  a  fend  with  each  other ; 
and  while  one  of  them  appealed  to  the  Ro- 
mans for  aid,  the  *  other  invoked  the  assist- 
ance and  protection  of  the  Huns.  Attila 
thus  obtained  an  ally,  whose  co-operation  se- 
cured for  him  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  ;  and 
it  was  this  circumstance  which  caused  him 
to  take  a  northward  route  from  Hungary  for 
his  attack  upon  Gaul.  The  muster  of  the 
Hunnish  hosts  was  swollen  by  warriors  of 
every  tribe  that  they  had  subjugated ;  nor 
is  there  any  reason  to  suspect  the  old  chron- 
iclers of  willful  exaggeration  in  estimating 
Attila's  army  at  seven  hundred  thousand 
strong.  Having  crossed  the  Rhine,  probably 
a  little  below  Coblentz,  he  defeated  the  Sling 
of  the  Burgundians,  who  endeavored  to  bar 
his  progress.  He  then  divided  his  vast 
forces  into  two  armies, — one  of  which  march* 
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ed  northwest  upon  Tongres  and  Arras,  and 
the  other  cities  of  that  part  of  France ;  while 
the  main  body,  under  Attila  himself,  march- 
ed up  the  Moselle,  and  destroyed  Besan^on, 
and  other  towns  in  the  country  of  the  Bur- 
gundians.  One  of  the  latest  and  best  biog- 
raphers of  Attila*  well  observes,  that  "hay- 
ing thus  conquered  the  eastern  part  of 
France,  Attila  prepared  for  an  invasion  of 
the  West  Gotbic  territories  beyond  the 
Loure.  He  marched  upon  Orleans,  where  he 
intended  to  force  the  passage  of  that  river, 
and  only  a  little  attention  is  requisite  to  en- 
able us  to  perceive  that  he  proceeded  on  a 
systematic  plan :  he  had  his  rieht  win^  on 
the  north  for  the  protection  of  his  Frax£  al- 
lies ;  his  left  win?  on  the  south  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  Burgundians  from 
rallying,  and  of  menacing  the  passes  of  the 
Alps  from  Italy ;  and  he  led  his  centre  to- 
wards the  chief  object  of  the  campaign — the 
conquest  of  Orleans,  and  an  easy  passage 
mto  the  West  Gothic  dominion.  The  whole 
plan  is  very  like  that  of  the  allied  powers  in 
1814,  with  this  difference,  that  their  left 
wing  entered  France  through  the  defiles  of 
the  Jura,  in  the  direction  of  Lyons,  and  that 
the  military  object  of  the  campiugn  was  the 
capture  of  Paris." 

it  was  not  until  the  year  451  that  the 
Huns  commenced  the  siege  of  Orldans ;  and 
during  their  campaign  in  Eastern  Gaul,  the 
Roman  General  Aetius  had  strenuously  ex- 
erted himself  in  collecting  and  organizing 
such  an  army  as  might,  when  united  to  the 
soldiery  of  the  Visigoths,  be  fit  to  face  the 
Huns  m  the  field.  He  enlisted  every  sub- 
ject of  the  Roman  Empire  whose  patnotism, 
courage,  or  compulsion  could  collect  beneath 
the  standards ;  and  around  these  troops, 
which  assumed  the  once  proud  title  of  the 
legions  of  Rome,  he  arrayed  the  large  forces 
of  barbaric  auxiliaries,  whom  pay,  persua- 
sion, or  the  general  hate  and  dread  of  the 
Huns,  brought  to  the  camp  of  the  last  of 
the  Roman  generals.  King  Theodoric  ex- 
erted himself  with  equal  energy.  Orleans 
resisted  her  besiegers  bravely  as  in  after 
times.  The  passage  of  the  Loire  was  skill- 
fully defended  agrainst  the  Huns ;  and  Ae- 
tius and  Theodonc,  after  much  manoeuvring 
and  difficulty,  effected  a  junction  of  their 
armies  to  the  south  of  that  important  river. 

On  the  advance  of  the  allies  upon  Or- 
leans, Attila  instantly  broke  up  the  siege  of 
that  city,  and  retreated  towards  the  Mame. 

HI  ■  -■  . ._ ■  M^  — ■ r-^ 

*  Biocraphical  Dictionary  oommenced  by  the 
UBefiil  Kjiowledge  Society  in  1844. 


He  did  not  choose  to  risk  a  decisive  battle 
with  only  the  central  corps  of  his  army 
against  the  combined  power  of  his  enemies ; 
and  he  therefore  fell  back  upon  his  base  of 
operations ;  calling  in  his  wings  from  Arras 
and  Besan^on,  and  concentrating  the  whole 
of  the  Hunnish  forces  on  the  vast  plains  of 
Ch&lons-sur-Mame.  A  glance  at  tne  map 
will  show  how  scientificfdly  this  place  was 
chosen  by  the  Hunnish  general,  as  the  point 
for  his  scattered  forces  to  converge  upon ; 
and  the  nature  of  the  ground  was  emmently 
favorable  for  the  operations  of  cavalry,  the 
arm  in  which  Attila's  strength  peculiarly 
lay. 

It  was  during  the  retreat  from  Orleans 
that  a  Christian  hermit  is  reported  to  have 
approached  the  Hunnish  king,  and  said  to 
him,  "  Thou  art  the  Scourge  of  God  for  the 
chastisement  of  the  Christians."  Attila  in- 
stantly assumed  this  new  title  of  terror, 
which  thenceforth  became  the  appellatioa 
by  which  he  was  most  widely  and  most  fear- 
fully known. 

The  confederate  nimies  of  Romans  and 
Visigoths  at  last  met  their  great  adversary 
face  to  face,  on  the  ample  battle-ground  of 
the  Ch&lons  plains.  Aetius  commanded  on 
the  right  of  the  allies ;  King  Theodoric  on 
the  left ;  and  Sangipan,  King  of  the  Alani, 
whose  fidelity  was  suspected,  was  placed 
purposely  in  the  centre,  and  in  the  veir 
front  of  the  battle.  Attila  commanded  his 
centre  in  person,  at  the  head  of  his  own 
countrymen,  while  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Ge- 
pidae,  and  the  other  subject  allies  of  the 
Huns,  were  drawn  up  on  the  ^dngs.  Some 
mancBuvring  appears  to  have  occurred  be- 
fore the  engagement,  in  which  Aetius  had 
the  advantage,  inasmuch  as  he  succeeded  in 
occupying  a  sloping  hill,  which  commanded 
the  left  flank  of  the  Huns.  Attila  saw  the 
importance  of  the  position  taken  by  Aetius 
on  the  high  ground,  and  commenced  the 
battle  by  a  funous  attack  on  this  part  of  the 
Roman  line,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  de- 
tached some  of  his  best  troops  from  his  cen- 
tre to  aid  his  left.  The  Romans,  having  the 
advantage  of  the  ground,  repulsed  the  Huns^ 
and  while  the  allies  gained  this  advantage 
on  their  ri^ht,  their  left,  under  Kmg  The<ML- 
oric,  assailed  the  Ostrogoths,  who  formed 
the  right  of  Attila's  army.  The  gallant 
king  was  himself  struck  down  by  a  iavelin, 
as  he  rode  onward  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
and  his  own  cavalry  charging  over  him, 
trampled  him  to  death  in  the  confusion.  Bat 
the  Visigoths,  infuriated,  not  dispirited,  by 
their  monarch's  tiU,  routed  the  enemies  op- 
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posed  to  them,  and  then  wheeled  upon  the 
flank  of  the  HunnUh  centre,  which  had  been 
engaged  in  a  sanguinary  and  indecisive  con- 
test with  the  Alans/ 

In  this  peril  Attila  made  his  centre  fall 
back  upon  his  camp ;  and  when  the  shelter 
of  its  intrenchments  and  wagons  had  once 
been  gained,  the  Hunnish  archers  repulsed 
without  difficulty  the  charges  of  the  venge- 
ful Gothic  cavalry.  Aetius  had  not  pressed 
the  advantage  which  he  gained  on  his  side 
of  the  field,  and  when  night  fell  over  the 
wild  scene  of  havoc,  Attila's  left  was  still 
undefeated,  but  his  right  had  been  routed, 
and  his  centre  forced  back  upon  his  camp. 

fizpecting  an  assault  on  the  morrow,  At- 
tila stationed  his  best  archers  in  front  of 
the  cars  and  wagons,  which  were  drawn  up 
as  a  fortification  along  his  lines,  and  made 
every  preparation  for  a  desperate  resbtance. 
But  the  "  Scourge  of  God"  resolved  that  no 
man  should  boast  of  the  honor  of  having  either 
captured  or  slain  him  ;  and  he  caused  to  be 
raised  in  the  centre  of  his  encampment  a 
huge  pyramid  of  the  wooden  saddles  of  his 
cavalry :  round  it  he  heaped  the  spoils  and 
the  wealth  that  he  had  won ;  on  it  he  sta- 
tioned his  wives  who  had  accompanied  him 
in  the  campaign  ;  and  on  the  summit  Attila 
placed  himself,  ready  to  perish  in  the  flames, 
and  balk  the  victorious  roe  of  their  choicest 
booty,  should  they  succeed  in  storming  his 
defences. 

But  when  the  morning  broke  and  reveal- 
ed the  extent  of  the  carnage,  with  which  the 


plains  were  heaped  for  miles,  the  successful 
allies  saw  also  and  respected  the  resolute  at- 
titude of  their  antagonist.  Neither  were 
any  measures  taken  to  blockade  him  in  his 
camp,  and  so  to  extort  by  famine  that  sub- 
mission which  it  was  too  plainly  perilous  to 
enforce  with  the  sword.  Attila  was  allowed 
to  march  back  the  remnants  of  his  army 
without  molestation,  and  even  with  the  sem- 
blance of  success. 

It  is  probable  that  the  crafty  Aetius  was 
unwilling  to  be  too  victorious.  He  dreaded 
the  glonr  which  his  allies  the  Visigoths  had 
acqmred  ;  and  feared  that  Rome  might  find 
a  second  Alaric  in  Prince  Thorismund,  who 
had  signalized  himself  in  the  battle,  and  had 
been  chosen  on  the  field  to  succeed  his  fa- 
ther, Theodoric,  He  persuaded  the  younj 
king  to  return  at  once  to  his  capital ;  and 
thus  relieved  himself  at  the  same  time  of  the 
presence  of  a  dangerous  friend,  as  well  as 
of  a  formidable  though  beaten  foe. 

Attila's  attacks  on  the  Western  Empire 
were  soon  renewed;  but  never  with  such 
peril  to  the  civilized  world  as  had  menaced 
it  before  his  defeat  at  Chylous.  And  on  his 
death  two  years  after  that  battle,  the  vast 
empire  which  his  genius  had  founded  was 
soon  dissevered  by  the  successful  revolts  of 
the  subject  nations.  The  name  of  the  Huns 
ceased  for  some  centuries  to  mspire  terror 
in  Western  Europe,  and  their  ascendency 
passed  away  with  the  life  of  the  great 
king  by  whom  it  had  been  so  fearfully  aug- 
mented. 


Nbwspapeb  Paragraphs. — In  the  Sab-  | 
bath  cause,  when  anything  new  occurs,  peo- 
ple oppress  themselves  by  writing  number- 
's letters  to  impart  the  intelligence.  They 
do  well,  for  in  this  way  they  reach  a  little 
drcle.  But  were  they,  for  their  many  let^ 
ters,  to  substitute  one  well-considered  **  par- 
agraph," they  would  do  better,  for  they 
would  at  once  inform  a  thousand  correspond- 
ents ;  and  not  only  so,  but  secure  the  publi- 
cation of  their  tale  in  newspapers  by  dozens, 
each  of  which  might  have  its  thousand  read- 
ers. A  letter  slays  its  thousands,  but  a  par- 
agraph slays  its  tens  of  thousands.  "  Par- 
agraph I  paragraph  1  paragraph  1"  then,  say 
we,  to  all  the  friends.  In  an  arduous  Edin- 
burgh struggle,  some  yeare  ago,  the  author 
knows  that  three  gentlemen,  in  a  manner, 
beat  the  town,  by  meeting  every  day,  with 


every  newspaper  laid  before  them,  and  fol- 
lowing up  every  statement  with  an  instant 
answer  and  exposure — a  sort  of  incessant 
battery,  against  which  nothing  can  stand. 
The  power  of  the  newspaper  press  is  infinite. 
It  is  like  the  caloric  of  nature ;  it  over- 
spreads the  whole  face  o(  society  ;  it  insinu- 
ates itself  into  the  darkest  and  coldest,  and 
penetrates  the  roost  obtuse  regions.  The 
ever-recurring  "article"  is  like  the  water- 
drop,  which,  small  and  licht  in  look,  will,  oft 
repeated,  pierce  the  hardest  rock.  To  the 
religious  press,  the  obligations  of  the  friends 
of  this  cause  are  unspeakable ;  and  the  irre- 
ligious helps  it  too,  if  not  by  its  violence,  at 
least  by  its  constrained  spreading  of  mtelli- 
gence ;  for,  with  exceptions,  the  newspaper 
press  at  large  is  fair. — J,  Bridges,  Esq. 
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THE  RIVER  JORDAN  AND  THE  DEAD  SEA. 


1.  Jfarrative  of  the  United  States  Expedition  to  the  River  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
By  W.  F.  Lynch,  U.  S.  N.,  Commander  of  the  Expedition.  With  Maps  and 
numerous  Illustrations.    London,  1849. 

2.  JVarrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea.  From  a  Diary,  by  one  John 
Pasty.  Edited  by  Edward  P.  Montague,  attached  to  the  United  "States  Ex- 
pedition Ship  "  Supply."    Philadelphia,  1849. 


So,  the  disenchantment  of  the  world  goes 
on  !    The  world's  gray  fathers  were  content 
with  seven  wonders.    Thirty  years  ago,  we 
might  learn  by  books  that  there  were  at  least 
a  hundred  wonders  of  the  world ;  but  where 
now  is  there  one  to  be  found  ?    No  sooner 
did  the  phrenologists  find  out  the  whereabouts 
of  our  faculty  of  "  wonder,"  or  "  marvelous- 
ness,"  than  straightway  there  ceased  to  be 
anything  in  the  world  to  wonder  at.     About 
a  hundred  years  ago,  almost  everything  be- 
yond our  own  islands,  and  even  much  that 
was  in  them,  was  wonderful  to  us.    The 
world  was  so  unknown — men  and  nature  were 
so  little  understood — ^that  all  things  beyond 
the  range  of   every-day  experience    were 
marvelous;   and  where  so  much  regarded 
as  strange  was  known  to  be  true,  unthought- 
of  and  endless  wonders  were  supposed  to  lie 
hid  in  the  unascertained  portions  of  the  world. 
Hence  the  ima^nary  voyages  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  of  Philip  Quarll,  of  Richard  Davis, 
of  Peter  Wilkins,  and  of  Captain  Lemuel 
Gulliver,  were  scarcely  beyond  the  bounds  of 
human  credulity,  and  were  by  not  a  few  re- 
ceived as  true  accounts  of  true  voyages.     Li- 
deed,  it  might  have  been  thought  to  require 
some  hardihood  to  distrust  even  the  im- 
mortal Captain,  seeing  that  his  **  true  effigies," 
in  a  very  respectable  peruke,  were,  as  we 
happened  lately  to  notice,  prefixed  to  the 
early  editions  of  his  work.     Who  shall  in- 
deed set  bounds  to  the  possibilities  of  pleasant 
wonder,  when  the  learned  of  the  land  were 
convinced  by  the  daring  impudence  of  George 
Psalmanazar,  and  were  eager  to  send  mis- 
sionaries and  Bibles  to  the  interesting  people 
to  whom  he  professed  to  belong,  and  for 
whom  he  invented  a  language,  the  grammar 
of  which  seems  to  us  the  most  daring  attempt 
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ever  made  to  throw  dust  into  learned  eyes. 
But,  that  learned  eyes  are  not  always  the 
keenest,  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  temporary 
success  of  that  most  astonishing  experiment 
upon  human  credulity.     0 1  happy  people, 
who  lived  in  days  when  there  was  something 
to  wonder  at — when  the  fountains  of  mar- 
velousness,  now,  in  these  latter  days,  dried 
up,  played  in  full  stream,  and  sprinkled  some 
refreshing  excitements  over  this  dreary  life. 
But  what    have  we    now  left?      All    the 
world  has  been  disenchanted;  every  creek 
and  cranny  has  been  explored ;  and  we  have 
long  ceased  to  expect  the  accounts  of  newly- 
discovered    islands    and   continents,  which 
ever  and  anon  gladdened  the  hearts  of  our 
ancestors  with  something  new  and  marvel- 
ous.     Even  if  we  had  that  expectation,  it 
would  cease  to  be  excitmg.     We  should  be 
sure  that  the  unknown  would  be  like  some- 
thing we  know.     There  is  really  nothing 
new  under  the  sun — nothing  even  in  ex- 
pectation.    Even  the  interior  of  Africa,  still 
unexplored — and  from  whose  gates  Dr.  Bi- 
alloblotzky  now  returns  bootless  home — b 
regarded  with  but  languid  interest  by  all  bat 
the  one  in  ten  thousand  who  has  some  zeal 
for  geographical  discovery.     There  is  sure 
to  be  some  sand  :    But  what  do  we  want  to 
know  of  more  sands,  and  sand-storms,  and 
camels,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ?    There 
is,  perhaps,  a  lake :    Well,  there  is  nothing 
wonderful  in  that — we  know  all  about  lakes. 
There  are,  perhaps,  new  tribes  of  blacks : 
Nay,  spare  us — what  do  we  want  of  any 
more  blacks?    We  know  all  about  them 
through  and  through ;    and  what  signifies 
some  triflinff  addition  to  their  variety — a 
darker  or  lighter  shade — a  stronger  or  laxer 
twist  of   wod— -a  somewhat  lesa  uttenUe 
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jargon — a  somewhat  more.btdeousbuggaboo  ? 
There  is  no  bracing  wonder  here.  We  do 
not  expect  a  new  animal — scarcely  a  new 
plant;  and  when  lately  we  were  authenti- 
cally told  of  a  real  wonder,  in  the  shape  of  a 
sea-serpent,  one  half  the  world  rOse  in  its 
wrath  at  the  attempt  upon  its  organ  of 
wonder,  and  at  the  assault  upon  its  firm 
purpose  not  to  wonder  at  anything  the  world 
contains;  and  the  other  half  turned  lazily 
upon  its  side,  grunting — "  Phsaw,  what  is 
there  wonderful  in  a  sea-serpent?  An  eel 
is  a  sea-serpent — a  conger  is  a  sea-serpent— 
and  one  somewhat  bigger  than  a  conger-eel 
is  no  great  matter/' 

Now-a-days,  we  know  the  Persians,  the 
Turks,  the  Arabs,  the  Hindoos,  better  than 
our  grandfathers  knew  the  French,  the  Ital- 
ians, the  Spaniards,  or  the  Germans.  The 
North  American  Indians,  the  South-Sea  Isl- 
anders, the  Esquimaux,  we  know  far  better 
than  the  Russians,  Danes,  and  Swedes  were 
known  a  hundred  years  ago.  Even  the 
Chinese  have  ceased  to  amaze  us.  Their 
tails — why,  fifty  years  ago  we  were  ourselves 
not  tailless ; — their  edible  bird-nests  turn 
out,  when  seen  and  explained,  to  be  nothing 
very  strange.  Cats  may  be,  after  all,  not  bad 
eatmg ; — and  the  small  feet  of  the  ladies  may, 
for  aught  we  know,  be  a  salutary  domestic 
institution. 

Then,  look  at  the  results  which  the  existing 
facilities  of  intercourse  have  produced  upon 
our  estimate  of  places  which  it  was  once  an 
untiring  wonder  to  talk  of,  and  a  life-adven- 
ture to  visit.  Rome  and  Naples  are  as  well 
known  to  us  as  Paris  was  some  fifty  years 
ago.  Constantinople  is  better  known  to  us 
than  Rome  was  then ;  and  with  Jerusalem, 
Cairo,  Damascus,  we  have  now  a  far  better 
acquaintance  than  we  had  twenty  years  ago 
with  Petersburgh,  Lisbon,  or  Madird.  Pales- 
tine once  affoided  rich  material  for  the  play 
of  the  associative  faculty  upon  the  organ  of 
wonder ;  but  presently  came  that  great  icono- 
clast, Dr.  Robinson  of  New  York,  who,  by 
disproving  one  thing  and  doubting  another, 
has  left  but  little  even  there,  in  that  cherish- 
ed comer  of  the  world,  for  the  wonder  of 
which  entire  belief  is  a  most  essential  con- 
dition. 

Wonder  belongs  to  a  lime  of  ignorance, 
and  we  say  that  the  days  of  ignorance  have 
passed.  What  is  there  to  wonder  at  ?  We 
know  everything :  and  that  which  we  under- 
stand ceases  to  be  wonderful.  Look  at  the 
map  of  the  world.  There  is  not  a  spot  on  which 
we  can  lay  the  finger  whose  inhabitants  are 
not  weU  known  to  us.    They  are  differraced 


by  small  matters — dress,  habits  of  life,  shades 
of  color,  climatic  influences.  Strip  them  of 
these,  and  we  come  by  a  swift  process  to  our 
brothers — the  sons  of  a  common  father — like 
ourselves  in  all  that  is  essentially  the  man ; 
moved  by  the  same  impulses,  subject  to  the 
same  pains'and  the  same  pleasures,  subdued  by 
the  same  dreads,  and  nourished  by  the  same 
hopes.  The  psychologist  who  dissects  their 
souls  finds  them  all  as  like  to  one  another, 
and  all  as  like  to  us,  as  does  the  anatomist 
who  explores  their  bodily  frame.  So  with 
animals.  All  the  most  remarkable  creatures 
of  the  world  have  been  brought  to  us  from 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  ;  and  exist- 
ences which  to  our  grandfathers  were  all  but 
fabulous,  we  now  regard  as  familiar  things. 
Our  zoological  gardens  and  menageries ;  our 
"  Penny  Magazines"  and  "  Museums  of  Ani- 
mated Nature,"  have  quite  disenchanted  this 
branch  of  the  world's  life.  Its  strangest 
things  have  passed  from  the  realm  of  wonder ; 
and  the  discovery  of  a  really  new  beast,  or 
bird,  or  reptile,  would  now  awaken  but  a 
languid  interest  in  the  general  mind.  So  of 
plants.  Where  are  their  wonders  now  ? 
Within  thirty  years,  thousands  of  plants  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe,  most  of  which  had  not 
even  been  heard  of,  and  many  of  which  were 
examined  with  wonder,  have  become  the  well- 
known  inmates  of  our  stoves,  our  greenhouses, 
and  even  our  gardens.  A  morning's  walk, 
or  a  short  ride,  will  take  any  inhabitant  of 
London  and  other  large  towns  among  the 
most  remarkable  forms  of  transmarine  vegeta- 
tion. Here  are  the  palms  and  bananas  of  tropi- 
cal climes,  breathing  an  atmosphere  by  which 
you  are  almost  sufibcated  ;  there  a  thousand 
whimsical  shapes  of  the  cacti  and  of  the 
unearthly  orchids  meet  the  view ;  and  here 
the  singular  pitcher-plants  distill  their  waters. 
Depart  now,  wonder-proof!  Travel  where 
you  will,  you  will  see,  you  can  see,  nothing 
to  astonish — nothing  more  wonderful  than 
that  which  you  have  seen  with  your  own  eyes 
at  home. 

And  even  in  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
the  age  of  wonder  has  passed.  We  know 
everything  ;  we  can  account  for  everything. 
Gases,  vapors,  and  electric  fluids  are  familiar 
things.  We  not  long  ago  looked  upon  their 
spontaneous  operations  in  nature  with  awe 
and  wonder.  But  by  and  bye  we  grew  bold 
in  the  presence  of  those  awful  powers.  We 
ventured  to  lay  our  hands  upon  their  manes, 
we  vaulted  upon  their  backs,  and  soon  bowed 
down  their  terrible  strength  to  our  service. 

Besides,  this  in  which  we  have  lived  has 
beeninall  respects  a  most  eztiaordinary  age^ 
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It  has  been  full  of  all  kinds  of  wonders — 
social,  moral,  historical,  physical,  scientific — 
so  vast,  so  prodigious,  as  to  render  familiar  to 
us,  as  matters  of  present  interest  and  daily 
thought,  results  and  facts,  greater,  intrinsical- 
ly more  strange,  than  any  that  past  ages,  or 
any  that  distant  countries  offer  to  omr  notice. 
This  has  tamed  down  the  sense  of  wonder. 
We  can  wonder  at  nothing ;  for  nothing  is  so 
wonderful  as  the  things  that  have  become  our 
daily  food.  £ven  history  is  disenchanted. 
The  strangest  things  have  become  compre- 
hensible, possible,  commonplace.  The  great 
conquerors  of  ancient  days  have  in  our  own 
times  been  surpassed.  The  revolutions — the 
changes  of  past  times— -each  one  of  which 
was  a  subject  of  curious  speculation,  have 
been  exceeded  in  our  own  days.  Subver- 
sions, any  one  of  which  was  erewhile  good 
talk  for  a  century,  have  been  crowded  upon 
us  by  the  dozen  within  the  space  of  a  few 
weeks.  If  the  sense  of  wonder  in  civilized 
man  has  not  been  wholly  destroyed,  we  can- 
not doubt  that  this  age  in  which  we  live  will 
be  looked  back  upon  by  our  children's  children 
as  more  replete  with  wonders  than  any  which 
the  world's  history  has  hitherto  recorded. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  Dead 
Sea  ?  it  may  be  asked.  Much  every  way. 
Amid  the  general  diswonderment  of  the 
world,  we  could  feel  that  at  least  the  Dead 
Sea,  with  all  its  mysteries,  its  horrors  and 
marvels,  was  left  to  us.  It  became  a  sort  of 
safety-valve  for  the  fine  old  faculty — the 
source  of  so  much  innocent  excitement,  which 
was  smothered  everywhere  else  under  heavy 
masses  of  dull  facts  and  circumstances.  But 
gradually,  and  with  aching  hearts,  we  have 
seen  this  retreat  cut  off  from  us.  One  traveler 
after  another  has  stripped  off  some  one  of 
the  horrors  which  overhung  its  deeps,  or 
rested  on  its  shores ;  and  now  at  last  it  stands 
naked  before  us — a  monument,  indeed,  o( 
God's  wrath  against  the  sins  of  man,  but  in- 
vested with  none  of  the  supernatural  horrors 
ascribed  to  it,  or  exhibiting  any  of  the  fea- 
tures which  are  not  the  natural  and  inevitable 
effect  of  the  peculiar  condition  into  which  it 
has  been  brought. 

As  the  books  now  before  us  bring  all  the 
questions  with  respect  to  this  Lake  into  their 
final  condition,  they  afford  us  a  favorable  op- 
portimity  of  stating  the  question  as  regards 
the  past  history  of  the  Dead  Sea  horrors,  and 
of  showing  what  has  been  really  done  by  the 
Expedition  in  advancement  of  our  knowledge. 
In  this  we  must  rely  chiefly  upon  our  own 
resources ;  for  the  Commander  of  the  Ex- 
pedition helps  08  veiy  little  further  thaa  by 


stating  what  he  saw,  and  what  he  did.    He 
appears  to  have  had  a  sincere  zeal  in  the  en^ 
terprise,  which  originated  in  his  suggestions, 
and  he  exhibited   much  energy  and  con- 
siderable tact  in  carrying  out  his  objects  m 
spite  of  the  obstacles  he  encountered.     He 
also  knew  how  to  observe,  at  least  as  a  sailor, 
and  he  states  well  and  clearly  the  process  and 
results  of  his  observation ;  but  he  scarcely 
knew  what  to  observe,  and  certainly  has  not 
turned  the  rare  advantages  committed  to  him 
to  all  the  account  of  which  thev  would  have 
been  susceptible  in   the  hands  of  a  more 
literate  traveler.     Oh,  that  Dr.  Robinson  or 
Eli  Smith  had  been  of  the  party !    Between 
their  learning  and  deep  studies  in  Palestine 
geography,  and  Lieutenant  Lynch's  practical 
energies,  we  might  have  had  something  far 
more  worthy  than  the  book  before  us  of  be- 
ing set  forth  as  the  result  of  this  most  praise- 
worthy and  liberal  enterprise,  which  is  in 
every  way  most  creditable  to  the  United  States 
Government,  and  contrasts  advantageously 
with  the  unutterable  meanness  of  our  own 
Government  in  all  things  of  the  sort.     What 
is  there  in  our  position  which  places  the  in- 
evitable mark  of  shabbiness,  procrastination, 
and  futihty  upon  whatever  our  rulers  do  for 
the  encouragement  (!)  of  literature,  art,  and 
scientific  investigation?      Despotic  powers 
act  handsomely  in  such  matters.    So,  as  we 
now  see,  in  this  and  other  instances,  can  a 
Republican  Government,  quite  as  amenable 
as  our  own  to  the  people  for  the  employment 
of  public  money.     Whence  this   unhappy 
peculiarity,  for  it  is  no  less,  of  our  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth — with  wealth 
more     abundant — dominions    more    widely 
spread — ^and  advantages   far    greater   than 
any  other  nation  ever  possessed  ?     We  hope 
to  look  into  this  matter  some  day  ;  but  must 
now  keep  to  our  text. 

Before  proceeding  to  state  the  results  which 
have  been  promised,  we  may  give  the  reader 
some  notion  of  the  books  before  us.  The 
second  and  smaller  of  them  has  been  procured 
with  difficulty  ;  and  the  accounts  which  fell 
under  our  notice  in  American  papers  might 
have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the  desire  to 
see  it ;  but  it  occurred  to  us  that  the  different 
position  and  point  of  view  of  the  writer  would 
mduce  him  to  state  some  particulars  which 
might  throw  light  on  the  other  account,  or 
furnish  some  points  of  comparison  with,  or  of 
contrast  to  it.  We  are  bound  to  say,  that  in 
this  case  there  has  been  discreditable  haste 
even  in  the  authentic  account  by  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Expedition,  in  taJdng  advan- 
tage of  the  public  curiosity,  without  propor- 
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tionate  r^ard  to  the  real  advantage  of  the 
public  and  the  interests  of  science,  by  the 
preparation  of  a  well-digested  account  of  the 
explorations.  The  writer  actually  apologizes 
for  the  manifest  defects  of  his  book  on  that 
Tery  ground. 

"  As  soon  as  possible  afler  our  return,  I  hand- 
ed in  my  official  report,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
asked  permission  to  pablish  a  narrative  or  diary, 
of  course  embracing  much,  necessarily  elicited 
by  visiting  such  interesting  scenes,  that  would  be 
unfit  for  an  official  paper.  To  this  application  I 
was  induced  by  hearing  of  the  proposed  publica- 
tion of  a  Narrative  of  the  Expedition,  said  to  be 
by  a  member  of  the  party.  The  permission  asked 
was  granted  by  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Mason,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  with  the  remark — *  I  give  this  assent 
with  the  more  pleasure,  because  I  do  not  think 
that  you  should  be  anticipated  by  any  other  who 
had  not  the  responsibility  of  the  enterprise.' 

"  Feeling  that  what  may  be  said  on  the  subject 
had  better  be  rendered  imperfectly  by  myself  than 
by  another,  I  have  been  necessarily  hurried;  and 
the  reader  will  decide  whether  the  narrative  which 
follows  was  elaborately  prepared,  or  written  '  cur- 
rente  calamo.*  " — Pp.  v.  vi. 

It  would,  however,  have  been  much  better 
that  it  should  not  have  been  so  written.  The 
object  was  not  adequate  to  justify  the  pro- 
duction of  a  very  crude  account — which  this 
certainly  is— -of  an  Expedition  to  which  the 
public  funds  had  been  applied,  and  in  the 
results  of  which  all  Christendom  was  inter- 
ested. After  all,  the  rival  account  was  pro- 
duced before  the  authentic  statement  ap- 
peared ;  and  the  object  of  haste  being  thus 
frustrated  by  a  work  which  could  satbfy  no 
cultivated  mind,  more  time  might  have  been 
safely  taken.  Perhaps,  indeed,  our  worthy 
sailor  could  not,  with  any  amount  of  time, 
have  produced  a  much  better  book ;  and  we 
regret  that  be  had  not  been  advised  to  put 
his  materials  into  hands  better  qualified  than 
his  own  to  do  them  justice.  Dr.  Robinson 
might  have  made  something  of  them.  The 
lesser  book,  however,  appeared  before  the 
other,  and  was  an  obvious  and  gross  attempt 
to  forestall  the  market.  On  its  appearance 
it  was  disavowed  by  Lieutenant  Lynch ;  and 
from  the  explanations  which  passed  on  both 
sides  in  the  American  papers,  but  which  do 
not  appear  in  either  of  these  volumes,  it 
seems  that  Mr.  Montague  is  an  Englishman, 
who  held  a  petty  officer's  berth  on  bctard  the 
"Supply."  He  was  left  ill  of  the  small- 
pox at  Port  Mahon  on  the  outward  passage, 
and  saw  nothing  of  the  Expedition  from  the 
Ist  of  February,  1848,  two  months  before  it 
knded  in  Syria,  until  it  re-embarked  at  JUL- 


ta  on  the  12  th  September  following.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  he  has  no  responsi- 
bility save  of  literary  execution  for  that  part 
which  relates  to  this  long  interval,  and  wmch, 
he  alleges,  (but  not  in  the  book)  was  pre- 
pared from  the  diary  of  one  of  the  men.  His 
claim  to  any  peculiar  qualification  for  this 
task  is  not  very  clear,  unless  it  be  that  he 
performed  part  of  the  outward  voyage  with 
those  who  afterwards  formed  the  exploring 
party — and  to  which  very  common  run  he 
devotes  no  less  than  ninety  pages.  Again, 
he  was  with  them  for  several  weeks  on  the 
homeward  voyage,  and  might  have  picked  up 
by  questioning  the  men  all  that  he  here 
states.  But  we  believe,  from  internal  evi- 
dence, that  he  had,  as  he  states,  the  diary  of 
one  of  the  men  for  his  guidance.  There  is, 
indeed,  in  the  part  Montague  might  have 
furnished  for  his  own  observations,  the  same 
vile  taste,  the  same  school-boy  balderdash, 
and  the  same  wretched  forecastle  slang  as 
in  the  rest ;  but  it  is  only  afterwards  that 
we  encounter  the  peculiar  American  crow 
which  pervades  the  rest  of  the  volume,  and 
continually  starts  up  in  such  delicious  phrases 
as,  "  We  Yankee  boys  flinch  not ;  we  fear 
neither  the  wandering  Arab  nor  the  wither- 
ing influence  of  disease ;  we  fear  neither  the 
heat  of  the  sun  nor  the  suffocating  sirocco. 
We  have  determined  souls,  enduring  consti- 
tutions, plenty  of  provisions,  lots  of  ammu- 
nition, swords,  bowie  knife,  pistols,  Colt's 
revolvers,  and  a  blunderbuss  which  is  capa- 
ble to  scatter  (sic)  some  fatal  doses  among 
any  hostile  tribe ;  we  have  officers  as  deter- 
mined, cool,  and  brave  as — ourselves  (!) ;  and 
for  a  commander,  one  of  the  best,  most  hu- 
mane, thoughtful,  and  generous  men  in  the 
world,  who  lacks  nothing  in  the  sense  of 
"bravery,"  and  the  resolute  "go-a-head" 
spirit  of  a  real,  true-bom  American."  Again 
— "  We  Yankee  boys  can  perform  wonders, 
and  are  not  yet  out  of  spirits."  Again — 
"Such  an  accumulation  of  difficulties  and 
disappointments  are  sufficient  to  cause  any 
other  than  Americans  to  give  up  to  despair. ' 
Again — "  However,  the  true-born,  undaunt- 
ed American  never  flinches  from  his  duty," 
and  so  on,  **  cock-a-doodle  doo !"  after  the 
manner  of  Captain  Ralph  Stackpole,  through- 
out. From  this  and  other  signs,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  this  account  of  the  Expedition 
was  drawn  from  the  notes  of  one  of  the 
American  sailors  (they  were  all  picked  na- 
tive-bom Americans)  of  the  Expedition ;  and 
though  upon  the  whole  a  worthless,  trashy 
book,  one  may  pick  up  a  notion  or  two  out 
of  it,  aeeiog  that  it  is  at  least  real,  when  we 
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are  enabled  to  view  the  same  object  through 
the  eyes  of  both  the  commander  and  of  one  of 
his  men. 

The  larger  and  authoritative  work  will 
considerably  disappoint  expectation  on  the 
grounds  at  which  we  have  already  hinted. 
JNotwithstanding  the  gallant  author's  disa- 
vowal of  *'  author  craft/'  the  work  has  most 
visible  signs  of  book-making.  The  informa- 
tion respecting  the  proceedings  of  the  Ex- 
pedition is  not  advantageously  exhibited,  for 
want  of  adequate  information  in  the  writer ; 
and  taking  it  as  it  is,  it  might,  with  great  ad- 
vantage, have  been  compressed  within  half 
the  space  over  which  it  is  spread ;  for  there 
is  much  in  the  volume  on  common  and  ex- 
hausted topics  and  places  before  we  come  to 
the  Jordan  and  after  we  leave  the  Dead  Sea. 
It  may  also  be  added  that  the  book  is  dis- 
figured by  much  of  a  kind  of  uncouth  and 
very  commonplace  sentimentality,  which  is 
fearfully  out  of  keeping^  in  the  account  of  a 
scientific  Exhibition,  rerhaps,  however,  the 
very  qualities  which  detract  from  the  value 
of  the  work  in  the  eyes  of  serious  philoso- 
phers may  help  it  much  in  the  circulating 
libraries — and  it  is  certainly  a  sufficiently 
readable  book.  In  our  esteem  the  value  of 
the  work  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  engra- 
vings. These  are  from  drawings  by  Lieu- 
tenant Dale,  the  second  in  command  of  the 
Expedition,  and  who  appears  to  have  well 
merited  the  designation  of  a  **  skillful 
draughtsman,"  which  is  given  to  him.  The 
interest  of  these  lies  in  their  representing 
subjects  mostly  new  to  the  eyes  of  those 
who  have  been  wearied  with  the  five-hun- 
dredth repetition  of  the  same  scenes  and  ob- 
jects. The  views  on  the  Dead  Sea  are  of 
special  and  remarkable  interest,  and  the  cos- 
tume figures  are  also  striking  and  suggestive, 
although  with  one  or  two  exceptions  very 
wretchedly  engraved ;  and  the  effect  of  the 
Arabian  figures  is  spoiled  by  the  stiff  cable 
ropes  which  are  twined  around  the  koqfey^, 
or  head-shawls,  in  place  of  the  soft  twists  of 
wool  or  camels'  hau:  of  which  this  head- 
band is  really  composed.  But  the  sketch-map 
of  the  whole  course  of  the  Jordan  between 
the  lakes  of  Tiberias  and  Asphaltites,  with 
its  rapids  and  innumerable  bends,  and  that 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  through  its  whole  extent 
and  in  its  true  shape  and  proportions,  are 
both  invaluable ;  and  their  production,  with- 
out a  word  of  letterpress,  were  well  worth 
the  whole  cost  and  labor  of  the  Expedition. 

The  history  of  that  Expedition  we  may 
now  state,  before  examining  the  results  whicn 
t  has  realized. 


After  the  surrender  of  Vera  Cruz  in  May» 
1847,  when  there  was  no  more  work  for  the 
United  States  navy  in  these  parts.  Lieuten- 
ant Lynch  applied  to  his  government  for 
leave  to  circumnavigate  and  thoroughly 
explore  the  Dead  Sea.  After  some  consid- 
eration, a  favorable  decision  was  given,  and 
he  was  directed  to  make  the  requisite  prepa- 
rations. At  the  beginning  of  October  the 
lieutenant  was  ordered  to  take  the  command 
of  the  store  ship  "Supply,"  formerly  the 
"Crusader."  This  vessel  was  to  be  laden 
with  stores  for  the  squadron  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  while  preparing  for  this  regular 
duty,  the  commander  made  the  arrange- 
ments that  appeared  needful  for  the  more 
special  service.  He  had  constructed,  by 
special  authority,  two  metallic  boats,  one  .of 
copper  and  the  other  of  galvanised  iron. 
These  boats  were  so  constructed  as  to  be 
taken  to  pieces  for  convenience  of  transport 
across  the  land ;  but,  as  the  taking  the  boats 
apart  was  a  novel  experiment,  and  might 
prove  unsuccessful,  two  low  trucks  (or  car- 
riages without  bodies)  were  provided,  for 
the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  transport  the 
boats  entire  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Sea  of  (Galilee.  The  trucks,  when  fitted, 
were  taken  apart,  and  compactly  stowed  in 
the  hold,  together  with  two  sets  of  harness 
for  horses.  The  boats,  when  complete,  were 
hoisted  in,  and  laid  keel -up  on  a  frame  pre- 
pared for  them ;  and  with  arms,  ammunition, 
mstruments,  tents,  flags,  sails,  oars,  preserved 
meats,  cooking  utensils,  the  preparations 
were  complete.  Nothing  that  could  conduce 
to  the  safety  or  success  of  the  Expedition 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked.  Air-tight 
gum-elastic  water-bags  were  even  procured, 
to  be  inflated  when  empty,  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  as  life-preservers  to  the  crew  in 
case  of  the  destruction  of  the  boats.  Great 
care  was  also  taken  in  the  selection  of  the 
crew  mtended  for  the  special  service.  Ten 
"young,  muscular,  native-born  Ajnericans, 
of  sober  habits,"  were  chosen,  and  from  each 
of  them  was  exacted  a  pledge  to  abstain  from 
intoxicating  drinks.  "To  this  stipulation," 
says  the  commander,  "  under  Providence,  is 
principally  to  be  ascribed  their  final  recovery 
from  the  extreme  prostration  consequent  on 
the  severe  privations  and  great  exposure  to 
which  they  were  unavoidably  subjected." 
Besides  these  few  men,  Lieutenant  Dale  and 
Midshipman  Aulick  were  attached  to  the 
Expedition ;  and  the  commander  had  with 
him  his  son,  who  took  charge  of  the  herba- 
rium. Thus  the  party  consisted  in  all  of 
fourteen  penons,  to  whom  were  suUequoatiT 
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added,  as  volunteers,  Mr.  Bedlow  and  Dr. 
Anderson,  the  former  at  Constantinople,  and 
the  latter  at  Beirut,  where  also  an  interpreter 
was  acquired  in  the  person  of  an  intelligent 
native  Syrian,  called  Ameuny.  We  should 
like  to  know  whether  this  was  the  person  of 
the  same  name  who,  a  few  years  back,  studied 
in  King's  College,  London.  We  feel  almost 
sure  that  this  is  the  same  person ;  and,  in 
that  case,  we  know  that  he  was  qualified  to 
render  far  greater  services  to  the  Expedition 
than  he  has  credit  for  on  the  face  of  the  nar- 
rative. 

The  Supply  sailed  from  New  York  on  the 
2l8t  November,  1847,  and  reached  Smyrna 
on  the  18th  February,  1848.  From  Smyrna 
the  officers  of  the  Expedition  proceeded  to 
Constantinople  in  the  Austrian  steamer,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  from  the  Sultan,  through 
the  American  minister,  permission  to  pass 
through  a  part  of  his  dominions  in  Syria,  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
of  tracing  the  Jordan  to  its  source.  The  ac- 
count of  this  journey  occupies  too  much 
space ;  and  even  the  writer  of  the  lesser  ac- 
count, although  avowedly  remaining  behind 
at  Smyrna,  treats  us  to  an  account  of  Con- 
stantinople, prepared,  it  would  seem — ^like 
the  other  notices  of  places  which  he  is  fond 
of  thrusting  in — from  those  invaluable  au- 
thorities, the  geography  books  for  the  use 
of  schools. 

The  commander  had  the  honor  of  an  audi- 
ence of  the  young  Sultan,  and  manifests  some 
disposition  to  plume  himself  upon  the  repub- 
lican freedom  of  his  demeanor.  There  is,  we 
must  say,  much  bad  taste  of  this  sort  through- 
out the  book.  Wc  are  also  indulged  with 
some  rather  twaddling  observations  upon  the 
character  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  impending 
downfall  of  the  Turkish  empire.  The  latter 
is  a  subject  on  which  we  are  sorely  tempted 
to  have  our  say  too ;  but  we  will  not  at  this 
time  allow  even  Lieutenant  Lynch  to  seduce 
UB  from  our  proper  theme.  The  desired  au- 
thorization was  granted ;  and  the  Sultan  even 
appeared  to  manifest  some  interest  in  the 
undertaking,  and  requested  to  be  informed 
of  the  results. 

Thus  armed  with  all  necessary  powers, 
the  officers  returned  to  Smyrna,  rejoining 
the  Supply,  which  sailed  the  next  dav 
(March  10)  for  the  coast  of  Syria,  and, 
after  touching  at  Beirut  and  other  places, 
came  to  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Acre,  under 
Mount  Carmel,  on  the  28th. 

The  Expedition  men,  with  the  stores,  the 
tents,  and  the  boats,  having  landed,  an  en- 
campment was  formed  on  the  beach,  and 


the  Supply  departed  to  deliver  to  the  Amer- 
ican squadron  the  stores  with  which  it  was 
charged,  with  orders  to  be  back  in  time  for 
the  re-embarkation  of  the  exploring  party. 
"With  confficting  emotions,"  writes  Lieu- 
tenant Lynch,  "  we  saw  the  Supply  stand  out 
to  sea.  Shall  any  of  us  live  to  tread  again  her 
clean,  familiar  deck  ?  What  matters  it !  We 
are  in  the  hands  of  God,  and,  fall  early  or 
fall  late,  we  fall  with  his  consent."  There 
was  certainly  room  for  serious  reflection. 
The  fates  of  the  unhappy  Costigan,  and 
more  recently  of  Lieutenant  Molyneux,  both 
of  whom  perished  of  fever  caught  on  the 
Dead  Sea,  were  but  too  well  calculated 
to  damp  the  spirits  of  the  adventurers. 
Even  the  thoughtless  sailors  felt  this  influ- 
ence : — 

"  We  had  been  told,"  it  is  stated  in  the  Monta- 
gue book,  '*  that  there  never  was  an  expedition 
planned  to  explore  the  Dead  Sea  which  had  pros- 
pered ;  some  fatality,  like  the  unerring  dart  of  an 
eagle,  had  always  pounced  upon  its  brave  fellows : 
they  had  been  sick,  and  lingered  but  a  short  while, 
and  bad  died  in  this  unfriendly  climate ;  or  had 
been  attacked  by  the  bloodthirsty  Arabs,  plunder- 
ed, and  then  murdered.  These  things  had  taken 
place  so  recentJy,  that  the  murderer  has  scarce 
sheathed  his  sword — the  smoke  from  his  pistol 
has  scarce  died  away  in  the  atmosphere — the  un- 
erring spear  has  scarce  stayed  from  its  quivering 
— and  the  blood  of  the  murdered  has  scarcely  yet 
been  dried  up  by  the  prevailing  heat,  or  absorbed 
by  the  surrounding  earth.  But  we  Yankee  boys," 
&c. 

The  first  difficulty  of  a  practical  nature 
was  how  to  get  the  boats  across  to  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias.  The  copper  boat,  we  should 
have  noticed,  was  named  Fanny  Mason,  and 
the  other  Fanny  Skinner — two  very  pretty 
and  appropriate  names  for  the  navigation  of 
the  Sea  of  Death.  The  boats,  mounted  on 
the  trucks,  were  laden  with  the  stores  and 
baggage  of  the  party,  and  all  was  arranged 
most  conveniently — only  the  horses  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  draw.  The  harness  was 
also  found  to  be  much  too  large  for  the 
small  Syrian  horses;  and  although  they 
manifestly  gloried  in  the  strange  equipment, 
and  they  voluntarily  performed  sundry  gay 
and  fantastic  movements,  the  operation  of 
pulling  was  altogether  averse  to  their  habits 
and  inclination.  What  was  to  be  done? 
Oxen  might  have  been  tried,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  they  would  have  performed 
the  task  well ;  but  they  were  all  engaged  in 
the  labors  of  the  field,  it  being  now  "  the 
height  of  seed-time,**  (which  must  be  a  mis- 
take for  harveii,)  and  Lieutenant  Lynch  gen- 
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erously  hesitated  to  withdraw  them  from  that  "  Took  all  hands  ap  the  mountain  to  get  the 

essential  labor.     He  was  thinking  6f  taking  boats  down.    Many  times  we  thought  that,  like 

the  boats  to  pieces,  though  most  reluctant  to  \^  ^f^  ^^  ^^^S®'  ^^y  would  rush  precipi^ly 

^A^^*  ♦!,„♦  ^^»*aA   «ri«^»  fK^  :^Ao  o.^  4*„:»^  iiito  the  sea.    Every  one  did  his  best,  and  at 

adopt  that  course,  when  the  idea  of  trving  j^    ^j^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^g.^^     ^V^^^  ^^.^ 

whether  camels  might  not  be  made  to  draw  g^^g  flyj^g  ^e  carried  them  triumphantly  he- 
rn harness  crossed  his  mind.  The  expen-  y^ond  the  walls  [of  Tiberias]  uninjured,  and  amid 
ment  was  tried ;  and  all  hearts  throbbed  a  crowd  of  spectators,  launched  them  upon  the 
with  gratitude  as  the  huge  animals,  three  to  blue  waters  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee — the  Arabe 
each,  marched  oflf  with  the  trucks,  the  boats  sinking,  clapping  their  hands  to  the  time,  and 
upon  them,  with  perfect  ease.      It  was  a  crying  for  backshish^hnt  we  neither  shouted  nor 

novel  sight,  witnessed  by  an  eager  crowd  of  ''^'"''^A' yJ'^'^r  ^hrisUan  lips  it  would  have 

vT^i  oi^    ,   T»*w  ^  o  *A  t/y  -tx  ^«5^i  *.  V    ^J.  V4  Bounded  hke  profanation.     A  look  upon  that  con- 

the  natives,  to  whom  the  successful  result  secreted  lake  ever  brought  to  remembrance  the 
disclosed  an  unknown  accomphshment  m  the  words,  *  Peace,  be  still  I*^ which  not  only  repress- 
patient  and  powerful  animal,  which  they  had  ed  all  noisy  exhibition,  but  soothed  for  a  time  all 
before  thought  fit  only  to  plod  along  with  a  worldly  care.  Buoyantly  floated  the  two  'Fan- 
heavy  load  upon  his  back.  niea,'  bearing  the  stars  and  stripes — ^the  noblest 
This  difficulty,  and  some  others,  thrown  m  ^^^of  freedom  now  waving  in  the  world.    Since 

their  way  by  the  Governor  of  Acre,  being  If^'l^^-fL  ^.^  ««Lh^^^       ^^^^"a,^S 

J*'.,  •'       X      X  1       .1.      i.  /•    -i_  ^     °  of  any  size  has  sailed  upon  this  sea;  and  tor 

removed,  the  party  at  length  set  forth  from  ^any,  many  years  but  a  solitary  keel  has  furrow- 

the  coast  on  the  4th  of  Apni.     They  were  ed  its  surface." — P.  162. 
accompanied   by   "a  fine  old  man,  an  Arab 

nobleman,  called  Sherif  Hazza  of   Mecca,  This  "solitary  keel"  is,  it  appears,  the 

the  thirtv- third  lineal    descendant  of    the  same  that  the  party  bought  for  six  pounds, 

prophet.'     As  he  appeared  to  be  highlv  and  put  in  repair  to  relieve  the  other  boats 

venerated  by  the  Arabs,  Lieutenant  Lynch  in  transporting  the  baggage.     It  was  called 

thought  it  would  be  a  good  measure  to  in-  "  Uncle  Sam ;    and  on  the  10th  of  April  the 

duce  him  to  join  the  party ;  and  he  was  pre-  boats  were  pushed  ofif  from  the  shelving 

vailed  upon  to  do  so  with  less  difficultv  than  beach,  and  sought  the  outlet  of  the  Jordan  ; 

had  been  anticipated.     Another  addition  to  Uncle  Sam,  rowed  by  Arabs,  being  preceded 

the  party  was  made  next  day  in  the  person  by  his  two  fair  daughters — Fanny  Mason 

of  a  Bedouin  sheikh  of  the  name  of  Akil,  leading  the  way,  closely  followed  by  Fanny 

with  ten  weli-armed  Arabs.     This  person.  Skinner ;  the  allied  Bedouins,  with  the  cattle, 

described  as  a  powerful  border  sheikh,  had  proceeding  along  the  shore,  under  the  com- 

become  known  to  them  at  Acre,  and  on  now  mand  of  Lieutenant  Dale.     The  real  busmess 

visiting  him  at  his  village  of  Abelin,  he  was  of  the  Expedition   here   commenced,  and, 

induced  to  attend  the  Expedition  with  "  ten  aware  of  this,  the  commander  made  a  divis- 

spears,"  which,  with  the  sheikh  and  Sherif,  ion  of  labor,  assigning  to  each  officer  and 

and  the  servants  of  the  latter,  made  fifteen  volunteer  his  appropnate  duty.     Mr.  Dale 

Aj-abs  in  all.     The   exploring   party  itself  was  to  make  topographical  sketches  of  the 

amounted  *  to  sixteen,  with  the  interpreter  country ;  Dr.  Anderson  was  to  make  geologi- 

and  cook  ;  so  that  altogether,  with  the  Arabs  cal  observations  and  collect  specimens ;  Mr. 

gallantly  mounted,  with   their  long  tufted  Bedlow  was  to  note  the  aspect  of  the  coun- 

spears,  the  mounted  seamen  in  single  file,  the  try  on  the  land  route,  and  the  incidents  that 

laden  camels,  and  the  metal  boats,  with  flags  occurred  on  the  march  ;  Mr.  F.  Lynch  was 

flying,  mounted  on  carriages,  drawn  by  huge  to  collect  plants  and  flowers  for  the  herba- 

camels,  the  party  presented  rather  an  impo-  rium ;  to  Mr.  Aulick,  who  had  charge  of  the 

sing  aspect.      "  It  looked,*'  says  the  com-  Fannv  Skinner,  was  assigned  the  topograph- 

mander,  proudly,  ''  like  a  triumphal  march."  ical  sketch  of  the  river  and  its  shores  ;  and 

Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  Lieutenant  Lynch  himself,  in  the  Fanny  Ma- 

the  boats  over  the  broken  and  rocky  upper  son,  undertook  to  take  notes  of  the  course, 

country,  the  roads  being  no  better  than  rapidity,  color,  and  depth  of  the  river  and 

mule  tracks  ;   but  by  breaking  off  a  crag  its  tributaries,  the  nature  of  its  banks,  and  of 

here,  and  filling  up  a  hollow  there,  and  by  the  country  through  which  it  flowed — ^the 

sometimes  abandoning  the  road  altogether,  vegetable  productions,  and  the  birds  and 

difficulties  were  overpassed,  and  the  whole  animals  which  might  be  seen,  and  also  to 

equipage  reached  the  brink  of  the  slopes  keep  a  journal  of  events, 

overlooking  the  basin  of  the  Gahlee  lake.  The  descent  of  the  river  occupied  above  a 

How  to  get  them  down  into  the  water  was  week,  as  the  bathing-place  of  the  pilgrims, 

still  some  question.  somewhat  above  the  Dead  Sea,  was  not 
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reached  until  the  night  of  the  17th.  During 
this  time  the  water  part^  h^d  generally,  in 
the  evening,  joined  the  land  party  on  the 
■hore,  and  remiLined  encamped  until  the 
morning.  But  little  information  concerning 
the  river  could  be  obtained  at  Tiberias,  and 
it  was  therefore  with  coo^derable  consterna- 
tion that  the  course  of  the  Jordan  was  soon 
found  to  be  interrupted  by  frequent  and 
most  fearful  rapids.  Thus,  to  proceed  at 
all,  it  often  became  necessary  to  plunge  with 
headlong  velocity  down  the  most  appalling 
descents.  So  great  were  the  dimculties, 
that  on  the  second  evening  the  boats  were 
not  more  than  twelve  miles  in  direct  distance 
from  Tiberias.  On  the  third  morning  it  be- 
came necessary  to  abandon  poor  Uncle  Sam, 
from  its  shattered  condition.  It  was  seen  that 
no  other  kind  of  boats  in  the  world,  but  snch 
as  those  which  had  been  brought  from  Amer- 
ica, combining  great  strength  with  buoy- 
ancy, could  havo  sustained  the  shocks  they 
encountered.  The  boats  were  indeed  sorely 
bruised,  but  not  materially  injured,  and  a 
few  hours  sufBced  to  repair  all  damages. 

The  immense  difference  between  the  levels 
of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea — 
the  latter  having  been,  by  the  best  observa- 
tions hitherto  obtained,  ascertained  to  be  no 
less  than  984  feet  lower  than  the  former — 
had  recently  been  called  in  question  both  by 
Dr.  Robinson  nnd  Carl  Ritter.  In  the  "  Bib- 
liotheca  Sacra"  for  August,  1848,  Dr.  Robin- 
■son  has  a  statement  on  the  subject,  which 
m^  be  thus  summed  up: — 

The  result  of  the  survey  made  by  Lieuten- 
ant Symonds  of  the  Royal  Engineers  gives 
ISll'O  feet  for  the  depression  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  328  for  that  of  the  Lake  of  Tibe- 
rias below  the  sea'level  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Seeing  that  the  distance  between  the  two 
lakes  does  not  exceed  one  degree,  this  would 

S've  to  the  river  Jordan,  which  passes  from 
e  one  to  the  other,  a  descent  of  16'4  feet 
per  mile.  Of  several  rapid  rivers,  whose 
course  is  stated,  the  lower  part  of  the  Oron- 
tea,  "  roaring  over  its  rooky  bed,"  and  un- 
navigable,  and  the  Missouri  at  the  Great 
Falls,  are  the  only  ones  whose  rapidity  of 
descent  can  compare  with  this.  "But  the 
Jordan,  so  far  as  known,  has  neither  cataracts 
nor  rapids,  and  its  fiow,  though  swift,  is  si- 
lent. Yet,  of  the  S84  f^et  of  its  descent  in 
60  geographical  miles,  there  is  room  for 
three  cataracts,  each  equal  in  descent  to  Ni- 
agara: and  there  would  still  be  left  to  the 
nver  an  average  fall  equal  to  the  swiftest 
portion  of  the  Rhine,  including  the  cataract 
of  SaluiflrhaiiBea."    On  these  grounds  Dr. 


[Not. 

Robinson  hinted  there  mi^ht  probably  be 
some  error  in  the  calculation,  affecting  the 
results.  We  must  admit  there  was  ample 
ground  for  the  doubt  thus  expressed,  and 
which  the  great  Prussian  geographer  declar- 
ed that  he  shared — but  seeing  that  a  few 
weeks  were  destined  signally  to  subvert  the 
whole  reasoning,  and  the  doubt  that  rested 
on  it,  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  between 
this  and  Mr.  Cobden  s  famous  declaration 
respecting  the  unchangeable  peacefulness  of 
Europe.  The  great  secret  of  this  depression 
is  solved  by  our  explorers  on  the  basis  of  the 
very  facts  whose  non-existence  Dr.  Robinson 
too  hastily  assumed.  First,  there  are  rapids. 
The  boats  plunged  down  no  less  than  twen- 
ty-seven very  threatening  ones,  besides  a 
great  number  of  lesser  magnitude  ;  and  then, 
although  the  direct  distance  between  the  two 
lakes  does  not  exceed  sixty  miles,  yet  the 
distaace  actually  traversed  by  the  stream  in 
its  course — ^found  to  be  exceedingly  tortuous 
— is  at  least  200  miles,  reducing  the  average 
fall  to  not  more  than  six  feet  in  each  mile, 
which  the  numerous  rapids  in  that  distance 
render  very  comprehensible.  Thus  the  great 
depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  below  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias  is  established  both  by  scientific 
calculation  and  by  actual  observation — by 
two  independent  lines  of  proof,  which  sup- 
port and  corroborate  each  other. 

The  larger  narrative  traces  with  great  and 
proper  minuteness  the  changing  sspccte  and 
circumstances  of  the  river  at  the  successive 
stages  of  progress.  These  details  are  so 
numerous  and  so  various  that  it  is  difficult 
to  generalize  them.  We  are,  therefore,  glad 
that  Montague's  sailor,  in  his  more  general 
and  less  responsible  view,  supplies  a  few 
lines,  which,  corroborated  as  they  are  by  the 
Commander,  will  serve  our  purpose  well. 
He  says, — 

"The  banks  of  the  Jordan  are  beantifutly 
studded  with  vegetation.  The  cultivation  of  the 
ETound  is  not  bo  extensive  as  it  might  be,  and  as 
It  would  be,  if  the  crops  were  secured  lo  the  cul- 


tha  deiperadoes  who  scour  tlie  r 
giou.  The  waters  of  the  Jordan  are  clear  and 
transparent,  exceot  in  the  ioiniediate  vicinity  of 
the  rapids  and  falls.  It  is  welt  calculated  for  fer- 
tilizing the  valleys  of  its  course.  There  ure  oft- 
en plenty  of  tisb  seen  in  its  deep  and  shady 
course;  but  we  see  no  trace  of  the  lions  and 
bears  which  once  inhabited  its  thickets ;  now  and 
then  are  to  be  seen  footsteps  of  the  wiid  boar, 
which  sometimes  visits  the  neighborhood." 

The  wide  and  deeply  depressed  plain 
through  which  the  river  flows,  h  generally 
barren,  treeless,  and  rerdareless;  and  the 
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mountains,  or  rather,  the  cUfib  and  slopes  of 
the  risen  uplands,  present,  for  the  most  part, 
a  wild  and  cheerless  aspect.  The  verdure- 
such  as  it  is — may  only  be  sought  on  and 
near  the  lower  valley  or  immediate  channel 
of  the  Jordan.  No  one  statement  can  apply 
to  the  scenery  of  its  entire  course ;  but  the 
following  picture,  which  refers  to  nearly  the 
central  part  of  the  river's  course,  some  dis- 
tance below  Wady  Adjlun,  is  a  good  speci- 
men of  the  kind  of  scenery  which  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  oflfers.  It  is  also  a  very 
fair  example  of  the  style  in  which  Lieutenant 
Lynch  works  up  the  passages  he  wishes  to 
be  most  impressive : — 


"  The  character  of  the  whole  scene  of  this 
dreary  waste  was  singularly  wild  and  impressive. 
Looking  out  upon  the  desert,  bright  with  rever- 
berated light  and  heat,  was  like  beholding  a  con- 
flaffratloD  from  a  window  at  twilight  Esich  de- 
tail of  the  strange  and  solemn  scene  could  be  ex- 
amined as  through  a  lens. 

<<  The  mountains  towards  the  west  rose  up  like 
islands  from  the  sea,  with  the  billows  heaving  at 
their  bases.  The  rough  peaks  cauffht  the  slant- 
ing sunlight,  while  slmrp  black  shadows  marked 
the  sides  turned  from  the  rays.  Deep-rooted  in 
the  plain,  the  bases  of  the  mountains  heaved  the 
garment  of  the  earth  away,  and  rose  abrupdy  in 
naked  jpyramidal  crags,  each  scar  and  fissure  as 
palpably  distinct  as  though  within  reach,  and 
yet  we  were  hours  away;  the  laminations  of 
their  strata  resembling  the  leaves  of  some  gigan- 
tic volume,  wherein  is  written,  by  the  hand  of 
God,  the  historv  of  the  changes  he  has  wrought. 

*'  Towards  the  south,  the  ridges  and  higher 
masses  of  the  range,  as  they  swept  away  in  the 
distance,  were  aerial  and  faint,  and  softened  into 
dimness  bv  a  pale  transparent  mist. 

^  The  plain  that  sloped  away  from  the  bases  of 
the  hills  was  broken  into  ridges  and  multitudi- 
nous, cone-like  mounds,  resembling  tumultuous 
water  at  *  the  meeting  of  two  adverse  tides ;'  and 
presented  a  wild  and  chequered  tract  of  land,  with 
spots  of  vegetation  flourishing  upon  the  frontiers 
of  irreclaimable  sterility. 

*<  A  low,  pale,  and  yellow  ridge  of  conical  hills 
marked  the  termination  of  the  higher  terrace, 
beneath  which  swept  gently  this  lower  plain  with 
a  similar  undulating  surface,  half  redeemed  from 
barrenness  by  sparse  verdure  and  thistle-covered 
hillocks. 

"  Still  lower  was  the  valley  of  the  Jordan — 
— the  sacred  river !— its  banks  fringed  with  per- 
petual verdure ;  winding  in  a  thousand  graceful 
mazes ;  the  pathway  cheered  with  songs  of  birds, 
and  its  own  clear  voice  of  gushing  minstrelsy ;  its 
courae  a  bright  line  in  this  cheerless  waste.  Yet 
beautiful  as  it  is,  it  is  only  rendered  so  by  con- 
trast with  the  harsh,  calcined  earth  around." — 
Pp.  232,  233. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  rapids  were 


passed,  the  following  passage  will  afford  an 
adequate  notice : — 

"At  10.  16  A.M.,  cast  off  and  shot  down  the 
first  rapid,  and  stopped  to  examine  more  closely 
a  desperate-lookinff  cascade  of  eleven  feet  In 
the  middle  of  the  channel  was  a  shoot  at  an  angle 
of  about  sixty  demes,  with  a  bold,  bluff,  threat- 
ening rock  at  its  foot,  exactly  in  the  passage.  It 
would  therefore  be  necessary  to  turn  almost  at  a 
sharp  angle  in  descending,  to  avoid  being  dashed 
in  pieces.  This  rock  was  on  the  outer  edge  of 
the  whirlpool,  which  a  caldron  of  foam  swept 
round  and  round  in  circling  eddies.  Yet  below 
were  two  fierce  rapids,  each  about  160  yards  in 
length,  with  the  points  of  black  rocks  peering 
above  the  white  and  agitated  suHace.  Below 
them,  again,  within  a  miJe,  were  two  other  rapids 
— longer,  but  more  shelving^  and  less  difficult. 

"  Fortunately,  a  large  bush  was  growing  upon 
the  left  bank,  about  five  feet  up  where  the  rush  of 
the  water  from  above  had    formed  a  kind  of 
promontory.    By  swimming  across  some  distance 
up  the  stream,  one  of  the  men  had  carried  over 
the  end  of  a  rope,  and  made  it  fast  around  the 
roots  of  the  busn.  The  great  doubt  was,  whether 
the  hold  of  the  roots  would  be  sufficient  to  with- 
stand the  strain,  but  there  was  no  alternative. 
In  order  not  to  risk  the  men,  I  employed  some 
of  the  most  vigorous  Arabs  in  the  camp  to  swim 
by  the  side  of  the  boats,  and  guide  them,  if  pos- 
sible, clear  of  danger.    I^mdinff  the  men,  there- 
fore, and  tracking  the  Fanny  Mason  up  stream, 
we  shot  her  across ;  and  gathering  in  the  slack 
of  the  rope,  let  her  drop  to  the  brink  of  the  cas- 
cade, where  she  fairly  trembled  and  bent  in  the 
fierce  strength  of  the  sweeping  current.    It  was 
a  moment  of  intense  anxiety.    The  sailors  bad 
now  clambered  along  the  banks,  and  stood  at 
intervals  below,  ready  to  assist  us,  if  thrown  from 
the  boat  and  swept  towards  them.    One  roan 
with  me  in  the  boat  stood  by  the  line ;  a  number 
of  Arabs  were  upon  the  rocks  and  in  the  foaming 
water,  gesticulating  wildly,  their  shouts  mingling 
with  the  roaring  of  the  boisterous  rapids,  and 
their  dusky  forms  contrasting  strangely  with  the 
effervescing  flood,  and  five  on  each  side,  in  the 
water,  were  clinging  to  the  b(Mit,  ready  to  guide 
her  clear  of  the  threatening  rock  if  possible. 

<*  The  Fanny  Mason,  in  the  meanwhile,  swayed 
from  side  to  side  of  the  mad  torrent  like  a  fright- 
ened lard,  straining  the  line  which  held  her. 
Watching  the  moment  when  her  bows  were  in 
the  right  direction,  I  gave  the  signal  to  let  go 
the  rope.  There  was  a  rush — a  plunee— an  up- 
ward leap,  and  the  rock  was  cleared — the  pool 
was  passed !  and,  half  full  of  water,  with  breath- 
less velocity,  we  were  swept  safely  down  the 
rapids.  Such  screaming  and  shouting !  The 
Arabs  seemed  to  exult  more  than  ourselves.  It 
was  in  seeming  only.  Th^  were  glad — ^we  were 
grateful.  Two  of  the  Arabs  lost  their  hold,  and 
were  carried  far  below  us,  but  were  rescqed  with 
a  slight  injury  to  one  of  them." — Pp.  189, 190. 

The  following,  which  is  one  <tf  the  be«t 
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and  sight  of  biraa,  the  overhaogine  foliage 
Eliropw  or  (he  mouDtains  far  over  the  plain, 
aere  aod  there  a    gargline  rivulet  ponriog 


descriptions,  lias  reference  to  &n  earlier  por- 
tion of  the  river's  course,  about  one-tlurd 
ttom  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  : — 

"  For  hours  in  their  swift  descent  the  boets 
floated  down  in  silence — the  silence  of  the  wil- 
derness. Here  and  there  were  spots  of  solemn 
beaatf.  The  numerous  birds  sane  with  a  mnsic 
etranreand  manifald;  the  willow  branches  were 
spread  npon  the  stream  like  tresaes,  and  creeping 
mosses  and  clamberiDP  weeds,  with  a  mnltilude 
of  white  and  silvery  little  flowers,  looked  out  from 
amonethem;  and  the  cliff  swallow  wheeled  over 
tbefeTlB,oT  went  at  his  own  will,  darting  through 
the  arched  vistas,  and  shadowed  and  snaped  bv 
the  nieetine  foliage  on  the  banks  ;  and  above  all, 
jet  attaned  to  all,  waa  the  music  of  the  river, 
guihinz  with  a  sound  like  that  of  shawms  and 
cymbaS.  There  was  little  variety  in  the  scenery 
of  the  river;  to-day  the  streams  sometimes 
washed  ihe  bases  of  the  sandy  hills,  at  other  times 
meandered  between  low  bonliB,  generally  fringed 
with  trees,  and  fragrant  with  bloasoms.  Some 
points  presented  Tiews  exceedingly  picturesque — 
the  mad  rushing  of  a  monntain  torrent,  the  soog 

=    =    ;.  ''  pouring  its 

tribute  of  crystal  watec  into  the  now  mnddj 
Jordan ;  the  western  shore  was  peculiar  from  the 
high  calcareous  limestone  hills  which  form  a 
barrier  to  the  stream  when  swollen  by  the  efflu 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring;  while  the  left  and  eastern  bank  was  low 
and  mnged  with  tamarisk  and  willow,  and  oc- 
casionally a  thicket  of  lofty  cane,  and  tangled 
masseB  of  shrubs  and  creeping  plants,  gave  it  the 
appearance  of  a  jungle.  At  one  place  we  sawthe 
fresh  track  of  a  tiger  [leopard  1]  on  the  low, 
clayey  margin,  where  he  haa  come  (o  drink.  At 
anmier  time,  as  we  passed  his  lair,  a  wild  boar 
started  with  a  savage  grunt,  and  dashed  into  the 
thicket;  bat  for  some  moments  we  tracked  his 
pathway  by  the  shaking  cane,  and  the  crashing 
sound  of  broken  branches. 

"The  birds  were  numerous ;  and  at  times, 
when  we  issued  from  the  shadow  and  silence  of  a 
narrow  and  verdure- tinted  part  of  the  stream  into 
an  open  bend  where  the  rapids  rattled  and  the 
light  burst  in,  and  the  birds  sang  their  wilderness 
BOne,  it  was,  to  use  a  simile  of  Mr.  Bedlow,  like  a 
sndoen  transition  from  the  cold,  dull-lighted  hall, 
where  gentlemen  bang  their  hats,  into  the  white 
and  golden  saloon,  where  the  music  rings,  and  the 
duce  goes  on."— Pp.  213, 213. 

The  pass^e  of  the  river  was  acoomplisbed 
without  any  real  oppodtion  from  Lhe  neigh- 
boring Arabs  —  all  hostile  demonstration 
haag  apparenly  held  in  check  hj  the  man- 
ifest strength  of  the  party.  Some  friendly 
mterconrse,  indeed,  took  place  at  different 
p(»nlB.  We  observe  generaUy  that  the  ex- 
plorers, with  tbeir  minds  preoccnpied  with 
ideu  of  North  American  Indians,  greatly 
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underrate  the  position,  character,  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  Arabs.  Indeed,  they  are  plainly 
called  "savages;"  but  tbeyare  not  savages, 
unless  the  patriarchal  fathers  of  Scripture 
history  were  savages,  which  no  one  ever 
thought.  This  misapprehension  of  the  Arabs 
is,  of  course,  exhibited  in  a  still  more  ex- 
aggerated form  in  the  narrative  of  Mon- 
tague's sailor,  whose  less  cultivated  percep- 
tions are  still  more  obtuse.  He  ventures  to 
say,  in  one  place,  that  the  Arabs  wondered 
bow  the  boats  coald  walk  the  waters  with- 
out legs ! 

All  this  that  relates  to  the  Jordan  is  new, 
valuable,  and  important.  It  is  the  real, 
great  work  ofthe  Expedition.  We  absolutely 
knew  next  to  nothing  about  the  river  between 
the  two  lakes  before,  except  just  below  where 
it  leaves  the  upper  lake,  and  just  above 
where  it^nters  the  lower ;  but  here  the  whole 
river  is  set  forth  before  ns,  and  all  the  mys- 
teries connected  with  its  course  are  completely 
solved.  For  this,  the  commander  is  welt 
entitled  to  the  gold  medal  by  the  Royal 
Geographical  Sodety,  which  we  should  hope 
will  be  awarded  to  him.  In  the  Dead  Sea, 
the  additions  to  onr  knowledge  are  less 
striking  and  important.  The  lake  had  been 
viewea  at  nearly  all  points  by  different  travel- 
ers ;  the  comparison  of  whose  statements 
furnished  a  sufficiently  correct  idea  of  the 
figure  and  directions  of  the  lake,  and  of  the 
peculiar  phenomena  which  it  offers.  In  most 
respects,  therefore,  the  business  here  was 
not  to  discover  anything  new,  but  to  verify 
previous  accounts ;  and  in  most  respects,  all 
the  accounts  given  by  the  best  of  former 
travelers — especially  suob  as  subvert  the 
old  traditions  of  the  lake — are  abundantly 
confirmed,  and  settled  beyond  all  further 
doubt  or  question.  In  fact,  the  navigation 
of  the  lake  in  boats  is  not  a  new  thing — it 
having  been  previously  done  by  an  Irishman, 
Costigan,  and  more  recently  by  an  English- 
man, Lieutenant  Molyneux,  of  H.  M.  S.  Spar- 
tan. Indeed,  the  latter  officer  had  also  per- 
formed the  same  passage  down  the  Jori^n  ; 
and  had  he  lived  to  impart  to  the  public  the 
fruit  of  his  observations,  the  interest  of  the 
present  Fipedition  would  have  been  fore- 
stalled, and  its  facts  anticipated  at  all  points. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  Lieutenant  Lynch  that 
he  manifests  a  full  consciousness  of  tne  claims 
of  his  predecessors.  He  even  gives  the  name 
of  Point  Costigan  to  one  of  the  points  of  the 
peninsula,  towards  the  south  ofthe  Dead  Sea, 
and  of  Point  Molyneux  to  the  other ;  and 
it  is  certainly  not  the  least  of  our  obligations 
to  these  offican,  that  their  priw  claims,  in 
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aU  probability,  prevented  these  spots  from 
being  ornamented  with  the  names  of  Fanny 
Mason  and  Fanny  Skinner,  if  not  of  Uncle 
Sam.  It  is  bad  enough  as  it  is,  to  see  an 
ancient  and  a  sacred  soil  thus  desecrated 
with  any  modem  and  Frankish  names.  Dr. 
Robinson  would  have  ascertained  the  native 
names  of  those  places ;  and  our  explorers 
might,  if  they  had  chosen,  have  done  the 
same,  by  the  aid  of  so  accomplished  and 
excellent  an  interpreter  as  Mr.  Ameuny. 
We  hope  this  sort  of  folly  will  end  here.  It  is 
quite  enough  that  the  geographical  nomen- 
clature of  half  the  world  is  ruined  by  this 
frightful  bad  taste,  without  the  sacred  land 
itself  being  exposed  to  the  same  deep  abase- 
ment. 

The  Expedition  spent  no  less  than  twenty- 
two  nights  upon  the  lake.     During  this  time 
the  whole  circuit  of  it  was  made,  including 
the  back-water  at  the  southern  extremity, 
which  had  never  before  been   explored    m 
boats.     Every  object  of  interest  upon  the 
banks    was  examined;  and  the    lake    was 
crossed    and  recrossed  in  a  zigzag  direction 
through   its  whole   extent,  for  the  purpose 
of  sounding.     The  figure  of  the  kke,  as  laid 
down  in  the  sketch-map,  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  usually  given  to  it.    The  breadth 
is  more  uniform  throughout ;  it  is  tess  nar- 
rowed at  the  northern  extremity,  and  less 
widened  on  approaching  the  peninsula  in  the 
south.    In  its  general  dimensions  it»is  longer, 
but  is  not  so  wide  as  usually  represented. 
Its  length  by  the  map  is  forty  miles,  by  an 
average  breadth  of  about  nine  miles.    The 
observations  and  facts  from  day  to  day  are 
recorded  in  Lieutenant  Lynch's  book ;  and  it 
is  by  reading  them  that  the  reader  mttst  re- 
alize the  impressions  which  the  survey  is  de- 
signed to  produce,  for  the  author  does  not 
take  the  trouble  to  combme  his  results  in 
one  clear  and  connected  statement ;  indeed, 
the  want  of  these  occasional  generalizations 
of  details,  which  the  reader  of  such  a  work 
is  entitled  to  expect,  and  which,  it  might  be 
thought,  might  have  been  easily  given  as  a 
general  retrospect  of  the  whole,  is  the  great 
defect  of  the  book.    Dr.  Robinson,  m  his 
really  great  work  on  Palestine,  after  giving 
the  details  of  his  explorations,  pauses  on 
every  vantage-ground  to  survey  the  scene, 
and  to  state  the  general  effect  and  character 
of  the  whole.     But  nothing  of  the  kind  is 
attempted  by  our  author,  wno  seems  to  have 
been  either  ignorant  of  this  necessi^,  or  to 
have  lacked  the  skill  to  supply  it.     The  sea- 
custom  of  keeping  an  accoimt  of  minute  par- 
ticulars and  observations  from  day  to  day  in 


the  log-book,  tends  to  create  a  habit  of  cor* 
rectly  observing  and  registering  small  de- 
tails, but  is  perhaps  mifavorable  to  the  for- 
mation or  cultivation  of  the  faculty  of  gener- 
alization. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  men 
who  can  only 

"  See  things  in  the  gross, 
Being  much  too  gross  to  see  them  in  detail." 

One  of  this  sort  is  Montague's  sailor,  who, 
bein^  incapable  of  following  the  observations 
of  his  commander,  and  being,  as  it  seems, 
only  partially  acquainted  with  other  than 
the  most  obvious  results,  states  general  im- 
pressions rather  than  particulars;  and  we 
are  not  sure  but  that  in  this  way  he  renders 
to  the  common  reader  the  general  effect  of 
the  whole  much  more  effectively  than  his 
commander,  whose  account  alone  i^  how- 
ever, here  of  any  scientific  value.  It  baa 
seemed  to  us,  indeed,  that  this  part  of  Mon- 
tague's book  is  better  done  than  any  other. 
He  here  makes  a  most  distinct  impression, 
and,  but  for  the  egregious  blunders  into 
which  he  falls  whenever  stating  what  men 
know  from  reading,  we  might  suppose  that 
in  this  portion  of  the  work  he  had  access  to 
better  information  than  in  other  parts.  This 
writer  does  not  lack  power  of  observation ; 
and  hb  errors  are  mostly  in  those  allusions 
to  ''  things  in  general,"  in  which  only  a  Bian 
possessed  of  assured  knowledge  from  reading 
and  study  can  be  always  correct.  We  are 
not  sure  that  the  blunders  made  in  allusions 
of  this  sort — which  are  as  plenty  as  black- 
berries— ^and  the  disgust  one  feels  at  the  vile 
slang  which  turns  up  every  now  and  then, 
tends  to  create  an  under-estimate  of  the 
truthfulness  of  many  observations  on  mat- 
ters that  fall  within  the  fair  scope  of  an  in- 
telligent seaman's  knowledge. 

The  only  passage  in  which  Lieutenant 
Lynch  attempts  to  nimish  us  with  something 
like  the  result  of  his  exploration  is  this  i-^- 

**We  have  carefullv  sounded  the  sea,  deter- 
mined its  geo^phical  position,  taken  the  exact 
topography  of  its  shores,  ascertained  the  temper- 
ature, width,  depth,  and  velocity  of  its  tributaries, 
collected  specimens  of  every  kind,  and  noted  tiie 
winds,  currents,  changes  of  the  weather,  and 
all  atmospheric  phenomena.  These,  with  a  ftdtb- 
ful  narrative  of  events,  will  give  a  correct  idea  of 
this  wonderful  body  of  water  as  it  app^red  to  us. 

"  From  the  summit  of  these  clins,  in  a  line  a 
little  north  of  west,  about  sixteen  miles  distant, 
is  Hebron,  a  short  distance  from  which  Dr. 
Robinson  found  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  this  sea.  From  Beni  Na'im, 
the  reputed  tomb  of  Lot,  upon  that  ridge,  it  is 
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supposed  that  Abraham  looked  '  towards  all  the  record  with  diffidence  the  conclasions  we  hav^ 

land  of  the  plain,'  and  beheld  the  smoke  *  as  the  reached,  simply  as  a  protest  against  Uie  shallow 

■moke  of  a  famace.'    The  inference  from  the  deductions  of  wotdd-oe  unbelievers." — ^Pp.  378- 

Bible,  that  this  entire  chasm  was  a  plain  sunk  380. 

and  '  overwhelmed '  by  the  wrath  of  God,  seems 

to  be  Bus^ined  bythe  extraordinwy  character  of       ^s  we  have  chosen  a  way  of  our  own  in 

7  xZ''i^r,lt%^Tli  d:rdTn  -^-^  ^  «^te  some  of  the^ther  results  of 
depressed  one ;  the  last  averaging  thirteen,  the  ^^^  exploration,  we  must  hasten  to  complete 
former  about  thirteen  hundred  feet  below  the  *"e  histoncal  notice  of  its  incidents,  by 
surface.  Through  the  northern,  and  largest  and  stating,  that  before  quitting  the  shores  of 
deepest  one,  in  a  line  corresponding  with  the  the  Dead  Sea,  the  party  made  an  excursion 
bed  of  the  Jordan,  is  a  ravine,  which  again  seems  to  Kerak,  with  the  view  principally  of  afford- 
to  correspond  with  the  Wady  el-Jeib,  or  ravine  ing  ^^^  ^^^   ^  intermediate  refreshment 

"""S^t^rerr^^^^^^^  S-  the  dose  atmosphere  o^^  the  lake 
pectedly  found  a  sudden  breakdown  in  the  bed  of  ™^®  ^bere  are  about  1000  Christians  kept 
the  Jordan.  If  there  be  a  similar  break  in  the  m  most  oppressive  subjection  by  about  one- 
water-courses  to  the  south  of  the  sea,  accom-  thurd  of  tne  number  of  Moslem  Arabs,  who 
panied  with  like  volcanic  characters,  there  can  live  mostly  in  tents  outside  the  town.  They 
scarce  be  a  doubt  that  the  whole  Ghor  has  sunk  have  commenced  building  a  church,  in  the 
from  some  extraordinary  convulsion,  preceded,  ji^pe  of  keeping  all  together,  aad  as  a  safe 
most  probably,  by  an  erupUon  of  fire,  and  a  gen-  _i/l^  ^t  ,.^a™  r^»  *k«f,  »UrL  ««^  «i,n^^^« 
era!  cinflagrition  of  the  bitumen  which  abouSed  P^®  ^^  7*^^/  vT.rT  ^""^  ^  ^a\^ 
in  the  plain.  I  shaU  ever  regret  that  we  were  ^  ^^^^  ^f  trouble ;  but  the  locusts  and  the 
not  authorized  to  explore  the  southern  Ghor  to  sirocco  have  for  the  last  seven  years  blasted 
the  Red  Sea.  the  fields,  and  nearly  all  spared  by  these 

''All   our   observations  have  impressed   me  distractions  has  been  swept  away  by  the 

forcibly  with  the  conviction  that  the  mountains  Arabs.     They  furnished  the  party  with  the 

ve  older  than  the  wa.    Had  their  relative  levels  gubjomed  appeal  to  the  Christians  in  Amer- 

been  the  same  at  first,  the  torrents  would  have    •  «  ''.^  j  „\X^u  a^^^^^«  *^  u^  i, ^^  :«  ♦!,;« 

worn  their  beds  in  a  gradual  and  correlative  '^^'  f"^  ^^*^^  ^^^^ty^s  to  be  known  m  this 
elope ;  whereas,  in  the  northern  section,  the  part  country, 
supposed  to  have  been  so  deeply  engulfed,  al- 
though a  soft,  bituminous  limestone  prevails,  the  "  By  God's  favor ! 
torrents  plunge  down  several  hundred  feet,  while  "  ^^y  K  God  willing,  reach  America,  and  be 
on  both  sides  of  the  southern  portion  the  ravines  presented  to  our  Christian  brothers,  whose  hap- 
come  down    without   abruptness,  aldiough  the  piness  may  the  Almighty  God  preserve  !    Amen. 
head  of  Wady  Kerak  is  more  than  a  thousand  **  8642.                                         "  Beduah. 
feet  higher  than  the  head  of  Wady  Ghuweir.  .   "  We  are,  in  Kerak,  a  few  very  poor  Christ- 
Most  of  the  ravines,  too— as  reference  to  the  iwi^,  and  are  building  a  church, 
map   will  show— have  a  southward  inclination  "  We  beg  your  excellency  to  help  us  in  this 
near  their  outlets ;  that  of  Zirka  Main  or  Calli-  undertaking,  for  we  are  very  weak, 
rohoe  especially,  which,  next  to  the  Jordan,  must  "  The  land  has  been  unproductive,  and  visited 
pour  down  the  greatest  volume  of  water  in  the  ^7  ^e  locust  for  the  last  seven  years, 
rainy  season.     But  even  if  they  had  not  that  "  The  church  is  delayed  in  not  being  accom- 
deflection,  the  argument  which  has  been  based  on  pHshed  for  want  of  funds,  for  we  are  a  few 
this  supposition  would  be  untenable ;  for  tribu-  Christians  surrounded  by  Muslims, 
taries,  like  all  other  streams,  seek  the  greatest  "  This  being  all  that  is  necessary  to  write  to 
declivities,  without  regard  to  angular  inclination,  you,  Christian  brothers  of  America,  we  need  say 
The  Yermak  flows  into  the  Jordan  at  a  right  no  more, 
angle,  and  the  Jabok  with  an  acute  one  to  its  "  The  trustees  in  your  bounty, 
descending  course.  *'  Abd'  Allah  en  Nahas,  Sheikh. 

"  There  are  many  other  things  tending  to  the  "  YaKOB  en  Nahas,  Sheikh's^brother. 
same  conclusion;  among  them  the  isolation  of  ^^JSTeraik,  Jam^  Ato^,  1264.*' 
the  mountain  of  Usdum ;  its  difiference  of  con- 
tour and  of  range,  and  its  consisting  entirely  of  „n^                        i     i_  «^       j               n 
a  volcanic  product.  These  poor  people  behaved  very  well,  as 

"  But  it  is  for  the  learned  to  comment  on  the  they  always  do,  to  our  travelers ;   but  from 

fkets  we  have  laboriously  collected.    Upon  our-  the   Arabs  of  Kerak   they  were,  on  their 

selves  the  result  is  a  decided  one.    We  entered  return,  threatened  with  much  danger — with 

upon  this  sea  with  conflicting  opinions.    One  of  greater  danger,  indeed,  than  had  previously 

~J^  was  skeptical,  and  another,  I  believe,  a  i^^  ^nown.      But   this    and  all  dangers 

5±^en"t;.SXys'^lt  S^^^^  P-^ed    and  tbe  survey  of  tje  lake  bling 

am  not  mistaken,  we  are  unanimous  in  the  con-  ^o^^  ^^^er  completed,  the  boats,  no  longer 

victioa  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptural  account  of  needed,  were  taken  to  pieces,  and  sent,  with 

the  deitructlon  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain.    I  two  oamela'  load  of  specimenB^  to  Jerosalem 
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whithw  tbe  party  itself  followed  hj  the 
ronte  of  Santa  Saba.  After  some  ataj  there, 
they  crossed  the  country  to  Jafia.  Nor  was 
this  without  object  or  labor,  a  line  of  levels 
having  to  be  carried,  with  the  spirit  level  of 
the  most  recent  and  improved  construction 
(TrouKhtoD's,)  from  the  cbssm  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  through  the  desert  of  Jordan,  "over 
precipices  and  monntun  ridges,  and  down 
and  across  yawning  ravines,  luid  for  much  of 
the  time  under  a  scorching  sun."  The  merit 
of  this  operation  is  assigned  to  Lieutenant 
Dale.  The  results  are  not  stated,  but  are 
Biud  to  he  confirmatory  of  tbe  skill  and  ex- 
traordinary accuracy  of  the  triangulation  by 
Lieutenant  Symonds. 

At  Acre  the  party  divided,  one  portion 
proceeding  in  a  Turkish  brig  to  Beirut,  and 
the  other  returning  across  the  country  to 
Hberias,  by  way  of  Nazareth.  The  object 
being  from  hence  to  follow  the  Upper  Jor- 
dan to  its  source,  our  interest  in  the  special 
objects  of  tbe  Expedition  is  revived.     This 

fiart  of  the  business  is,  however,  passed  but 
Ightly  over,  there  being  no  very  now  or 
very  adventurous  work  to  execute,  and,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  the  officers  being  but  ill- 
informed  as  to  the  points  which  in  this  part 
specially  demanded  attention. 

In  his  way  up  tbe  shore  of  the  lake  of 
Galilee,  Lieutenant  Lynch  very  modestly 
expresses  an  opinion  in  favor  of  Tell  Hum 
as  the  probable  site  of  Capernaum,  in  prefer- 
ence to  Dr,  Robinson's  Khan  Minireh ;  and 
his  return  to  tbe  old  ways  we  hail  as  a 
proof  of  his  sound  judgment.  In  respect  to 
Bethsaida  he  is  less  ^rtunate,  confounding 
the  northeast  Bethsaida  with  the  western 
Bethsuda,  as  tbe  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter. 
But  mistakes  of  this  sort  swarm  throughout 
the  work.  The  chances  being  only  a  degree 
or  two  less  in  this  work  than  in  Montague's 
that  we  encounter  a  blunder  in  connection 
with  every   proper  name   that   turns   up.' 
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*  We  note  a  kv  gpecimens.  It  ii  "OoUing- 
wood,"  and  not  Jervia,  who  is  deicribed  as  brssUng 
the  enemy's  line  at  Oajw  St.  Vincent.  Tbe  pTopbet 
"  Isaiah,"  and  not  Elijah,  as  resting  noder  the 
juniper  tree  in  the  wildernesB.  Ilela^  is  through- 
out " Kejland."  "Tbe  Arab  baa  no  name  foi 
wine,  the  original  Aralnc  word  for  which  is  now 
applied  to  coffee  I"  The  truth  being,  that  one  of 
manii  ArabU  worda  fw  wine  is  so  applied.  "J. 
RobiDBon,  D.D,  ot  New  York,"  for  E.  Hobmsoo,  DJ). 
"  The  Chiaese  Kotan"  for  "Kotoa."  "Almeidan" 
forAtmaidan.  "We  »»w  the  river  Oayster  (mod- 
ern Meander  !)"  "  Acre  derived  its  name  from  the 
church  of  St  Jean  d'Acre."  "SaiU  and  his  three 
•ona  threw  themselves  upon  their  swords."  "  Near 
the  paUM  [or  Beschiktasebe  on  the  Bondiotiis] 
itood  the  eolnmQ  of  JBimeoa  and  Daniel  Stylitos, 


Between  the  two  lakes  the  river  hastens — 
A  rapid  and  foaming  stream,  between  a  thick 
border  of  willows,  oleanders,  and  ghnrrah. 
Of  the  lake  Huleh,  nothing  is  added  to  ottr 
previous  Information,  indeed,  scarcely  any- 
thing ia  said;  and  we  are  qute  distr^sedto 
say  that  the  commander  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  at  all  aware  that  it  was  an  object 
of  interest  to  ascertain  whether  tbe  nver 
From  Hasbeiya,  which,  as  the  remoter  source, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  true  Jordan,  unites 
with  the  river  from  fianiae  before  it  enten 
the  lake  Huleb,  or  else  reaches  it  as  b 
aeparste  and  parallel  stream.  Not  a  word 
is  said  on  this  point,  and  there  is  no  map  or 
plan  that  might  indicate  the  view  taken  of 
the  matter. 

The  sources  of  the  Jordan  have  been  *o 
often  visited,  and  are  so  well  known,  that  we 
could  hardly  expect  much  that  is  new  on  tbe 
subject.  We  certainly  do  not  find  anydiing 
that  was  not  previously  well  known.  Upon 
the  whole,  this  exploration  of  the  Upper 
Jordan  is  a  failure  altogether.  But  this  is 
excusable,  from  the  unbent  attention  of  men 
whose  ener^es  had  of  late  been  greatly  over- 
tasked, and  who  regarded  the  great  objects 
of  their  undertaking  as  already  accomplished. 

The  party  proceeded  to  Damascus,  and 
returned  by  way  of  Baalbek  to  Beirut.  It 
was  with  dismay  that  it  was  found  tbe 
Supply  bad  not,  according  to  appobtment, 
amved  there  to  rec^re  them — the  rather  u 
Mr.  Dale  and  some  of  the  men  became  a<ik, 
and  needed  medical  assistance.  In  a  few 
days,  however,  they  ail  recovered,  except 
that  able  officer,  who,  aft«r  lingering  a  few 
weeks,  died  of  the  same  low  nervous  fever 
which  had  carried  off  Costigan  and  Uoly- 
neux — the  former  explorers  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  He  died  at  a  village  twelve  miles  up 
the  Lebanon,  to  which  he  had  withdrawn,  in 
the  hope  of  being^invigorated  by  the  moun- 
ts air.  The  afflicted  commander,  deter- 
mined to  take  tbe  body  home,  if  posuble, 
immediately  started  with  it  to  Beirut.  "It 
was  a  slow,  dreary  ride,  down  the  rugged 
momitun  by  twilight.  As  I  followed  the 
body  of  my  late  companion,  accompanied 
only  by  worthy  Arabs,  and  thought  of  his 
young  and  helpless  children,  I  could  soanee 
repress  the  wish  that  I  had  been  taken  and 
be  been  spared."  The  body  was,  howeret, 
not  taken  home,  but  was  deposited,  "  amid 
unbidden  tears  and  stifled  sobs,"  in  tlie 
Frank  cemetery  at  Beirut. 


two  saintly  fbcda,  who  sptot  mt 
its  BQDuiuL'*  Simeon  was  i 
phcciis.    But  enoi^bof  tlu*. 
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There  is  much  reason  to  apprehend  that 
the  report  of  the  results  of  this  Expedition 
has  suffered  much  from  the  loss  of  this  ac- 
oomplished  officer.  We  see  from  a  paper  by 
Dr.  Kobinson  in  tbe  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  for 
November,  1848»  tliat  he  anticipated  this 
would  be  the  case.    He  states, — 

"  Lieutenant  Dale  had  reached  the  age  of  thir- 
ty-five ;  he  was  a  man  of  fine  appearance  and 
elegant  manners,  and  was  selected  by  Lieutenant 
Lynch  to  be  bis  companion  because  of  his  expe- 
rience in  the  exploring  expedition  under  Capt 
Wilkes,  and  as  an  engineer,  first  in  connection 
with  the  coast  survey,  and  afterwards  in  Florida. 
His  loss  will  doubtless  be  greatly  felt  in  making 
up  the  report  of  the  Expedition,  the  end  of  which 
be  was  permitted  to  behold,  but  not  to  participate 
its  fruits,  nor  to  enjoy  its  rewards." 

We  grieve  to  add,  from  the  Preface  of  the 
volume  before  us, — ''  His  wife  has  since  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  grave ;  but  in  his  name  he 
has  left  a  rich  inheritance  to  his  children." 
These  are  sad  words,  when  we  recollect  the 
shortness  of  the  mterval  between  the  return 
of  the  Expedition  and  the  appearance  of  this 
statement. 

About  a  week  after,  being  a  full  month 
after  the  return  to  Beirut,  the  party  embark- 
ed on  board  a  French  brig  for  Malta,  being 
tired  of  waiting  longer  for  the  Supply.  At 
Malta  they  were  joined  by  that  vessel  on  the 
12th  September,  and  re-embarking  in  her, 
sped  homeward,  reaching  New  York  early  in 
iJecember,  after  an  absence  of  something 
above  one  year. 

Having  thus  traced  the  course  of  the  Ex- 
pedition, we  must  return  to  offer  the  reader 
some  remarks  upon  the  Dead  Sea,  in  con- 
nection with  those  researches  concerning  it 
which  this  American  Expedition  may  be  re- 
garded as  having  consummated. 

The  name  of  "  Dead  Sea''  is  not  known  in 
Scripture,  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by  the 
various  names  of  the  East  Sea,  the  Sea  of 
Sodom,  the  Sea  of  the  Desert,  and  the  Salt 
Sea.  In  Josephus  and  the  classical  writers, 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lake  of  As- 
phaltites,  from  the  great  quantities  of  bitu- 
men it  produced.  Its  current  name  doubt- 
less originated  in  the  belief  that  no  living 
-^ing  could  subsist  in  its  waters.  In  the 
incidental  allusions  to  it  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— ^for  it  is  not  named  in  the  New — there 
is  nothing  to  suggest  a  foundation  for  the 
statements  which  have  since  been  disproved; 
and  all  recent  research  confirms  the  Scrip- 
tural intimations.  We  no  sooner,  however, 
get  out  of  the  Bible  mto  the  Apocrypha, 


than  we  are  in  the  region  of  exaggeration 
and  tradition.  The  author  of  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  speaking  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  says — "  Of  whose  wickedness  even  to 
this  day  the  waste  land  that  smoketh  is  a 
testimony,  and  plants  bearing  fruits  that 
never  come  to  ripeness ;  and  a  standing  pil- 
lar of  salt  is  a  monument  of  an  imbelieving 
soul. " — X.  Y.  Here  are  three  points, — smoke 
rising  from  the  lake ;  plants  whose  ifruits  will 
not  npen  in  this  atmosphere ;  and  the  pillar 
of  salt  into  which  Lot's  wife  was  turned. 

Now  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  smoke 
was  a  very  suitable  incident  for  the  imagina- 
tion to  rest  upon.  It  was  in  keeping.  It 
agreed  with  the  doom  in  which  at  least  the 
southern  gulf  of  the  lake  originated,  and 
suggested  that  the  fires  then  kindled,  and  by 
which  the  guilty  cities  were  consumed,  still 
smouldered  in  the  depths  or  upon  the  shores 
of  the  AsphalUc  Lake.  This  smoke,  howev- 
er, turns  out  to  be  no  other  than  the  dense 
mist  from  the  active  evaporation  going  on 
upon  the  surface,  which  often  overhangs  the 
lake  in  the  morning,  and  is  only  dissipated  as 
the  sun  waxes  hot.  This  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  our  expeditionists.  It  is  seen  not 
exclusively  in  the  morning : — 

"  At  one  time  to-day,  the  sea  assumed  an  as- 
pect peculiarly  sombre.  Unstirred  by  the  wind, 
it  lay  smooth  and  unruffled  as  an  inland  lake. 
The  great  evaporation  enclosed  it  in  a  thin  trans- 
parent vapor,  its  purple  tinge  contrasting  stronnrly 
with  the  extraordinary  color  of  the  sea  beneath, 
and  where  they  blended  in  the  distance,  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  smoke  from  burning  sulphur. 
It  seemed  a  vast  caldron  of  metal,  fused  but  mo- 
Uonless."— P.  324. 

The  idea  of  fire,  which  is  connected  with 
that  of  smoke,  may  in  part  also  have  origin- 
ated in  the  intensely  phosphorescent  charac- 
ter of  these  heavy  waters  by  night.  We  are 
not  certain  that  this  has  been  noticed  by  any 
other  than  the  present  travelers. 

"  The  surface  of  the  sea,"  says  Lieutenant 
Lynch,  **  was  one  wide  sheet  of  phosphorescent 
ffxun,  and  the  waves,  as  they  broke  upon  the 
shore,  threw  a  sepulchral  light  upon  the  dead 
bushes  and  scattered  fragments  of  rock." 

Then  there  are  the  fruits  which  will  not 
ripen.  It  is  evident  that  there  are  many 
plants  to  which  the  saline  exhalations  and 
intense  heat  of  the  deep  basin  of  the  Dead 
Sea  must  be  uncongenial,  and  which  will 
therefore  scarcely  bring  forth  fruit  to  per- 
fection; but  there  are  others  with  which 
these  conditions  agree  well,  and  which  will 
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there  yield  th^r  fruits.  There  is  not  much 
evidence  on  this  subject  to  be  found  in  travel- 
ers, who  have  seldom  been  there  in  the  sea- 
son of  fruit.  But  our  expeditionists  found 
divers  kinds  of  plants  and  shrubs  in  vigorous 
blossom,  and  which  mi^ht  therefore  be  ex- 
pected to  vield  their  fruits  in  due  season. 
However,  tne  general  character  of  the  shores 
is  dismal,  from  the  general  absence  of  vege- 
tation except  at  particular  spots ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  exhalations  and 
saline  deposits  are  as  unfriendly  to  vegetable 
life  as  the  waters  are  to  animal  existence. 

We  suspect,  however,  that  the  writer  of 
Wisdom  had  in  view  those  same  famous  ap- 
ples of  Sodom,  of  which  Josephus  speaks  as 
of  a  peculiar  product  of  the  shores  of  this 
lake.     '*  These  fruits,"  says  Josephus,  "  have 
a  color  as  if  they  were  fit  to  be  eaten  ;  but 
if  you  pluck  them  with  vour  hands,  they 
dissolve  into  smoke  and  ashes."    So  Tacitus: 
"  The  herbage  may  spring  up,  and  the  trees 
may  put  forth  their  blossoms,  they  may  even 
attain  the  usual  appearance  of  maturity,  but 
with  this  florid  outside,  all  within  turns  black, 
and  moulders  into  dust."    This  plant  has  of 
course  been  much  sought  after  by  travelers. 
Hasselquist  and  others  thought  it  the  fruit 
of  the    Solanum  mehngena,  or    egg-plant, 
which  is  abundant  in  this  quarter,  but  which 
only   exhibits  the    required    characteristics 
when  attacked  by  insects.     But  since  Seet- 
zen,  and  Irby,  and  Mangles,  there  has  been 
no  question  that  the  renowned   "apple  of 
Sodom"  is  no  other  than  the  Osher  of  the 
Arabs,  the  Asclepias  procera  of  the  early 
writers,  but  now  formitig  part  of  the  genus 
Callotropis.     Dr.  Robinson  gives  a  good  ac- 
count of  it ;  and  our  expeditionists  add  noth- 
ing to  the  information  already  possessed  con- 
cerning it.     The  plant  is  a  perennial,  speci- 
mens of  which  have  been  found  from  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  high,  and  seven  or  eight  feet  in 
girth.     It  is  a  gray,  cork-like  bark,  with  long 
oval  leaves.      The  fruit  resembles  a  large 
smooth  apple  or  orange,  and  when  ripe  is  of 
a  yellow  color.    It  is  even  fair  to  the  eye, 
and  soft  to  the  touch,  but  when  pressed,  it 
explodes  with  a  puff,  leaving  m  the  hand 
only  the  shreds  of  the  rind  and  a  few  fibres. 
It  is  indeed  chiefly  filled  with  air  like  a  blad- 
der, which  gives  it  the  round  form,  while  in 
the  centre  is  a  pod,  containing  a  quantity  of 
fine  silk  with  seeds.     When  green,  the  fnut, 
Uke  the  leaves  and  the  bark,  affords,  when 
cut  or  broken,  a  viscous,  white  milky  fluid, 
called  by  the  Arabs  Osher-milk,  {Lehen- 
osher,)  and  regarded  by  them  as  a  cure  for 
barrenness.      This  plant,  however,  which 


from  being  in  Palestine  found  only  on  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  was  locally  regarded 
as  being  the  special  and  characteristic  prod- 
uct of  that  lake,  is  produced  also  in  Nubia, 
Arabia,  and  Persia ;  which  al  once  breaks  up 
this  one  of  the  mysteries  ci  the  Dead  Sea. 
It  is  no  doubt  found  on  those  shores  from 
the  climate  being  here  warmer,  and  therefore 
more  congenial  to  it  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Palestine. 

As  to  the  pillar  of  salt  into  which  Lot's 
wife  was  turned,  the  existence  of  which  has 
been  recorded  by  many  traditions,  and  of 
which  so  many  travelers  have  heard  vague 
reports  from  the  natives,  it  is  one  of   the 
most  remarkable  discoveries  of  our  Expedi- 
tion, that  a  pillar  of  salt  does  exist,  which  is, 
without  doubt,  that  to  which  the  native  re- 
ports refer,  and  which,  or  one  like  which, 
may  have  formed  the  basis  of  the  old  tradi- 
tions.   That  this  pillar,  or  anv  like  it,  is  or 
was  that  into  which  Lot's  wife  was  turned, 
is  another  question,  which  it  is  not  needful 
here  to   discuss.      The  word  rendered  **  a 
pillar,"  denotes  generally  any  fixed  object ; 
and  that  rendered  "salt,"  denotes  also  bitu- 
men ;  and  the  plain  significancy  of  the  text 
would  therefore  seem  to  be,  that  she  was 
slain  by  the  fire  and  smoke,  and  sulphureous 
vapor ;  and  her  body  being  pervaded  and  en- 
veloped by  the  bituminous  and  saline  parti- 
cles, lay  there  a  stiffened  and  shapeless  mass. 
The  text  appears  to  mean  no  more;  but 
whether  this  mass  may  not  have  formed  th^ 
nucleus  of  a  mound,  or  even  of  a  pillar  of 
the  same  substance,  forming  as  it  were  the 
unhonored  grave  of  this  unbelieving  woman, 
is  a  question  we  are  not  called  upon  to  con- 
sider.    If  the  text  required  us  to  imderstand 
literally  "  a  pillar  of  salt,"  we  should  know 
that  it  existed,  and  should  think  it  likely  that 
it  exists  still,  and  the  question  woidd  be 
whether  this,  which  our  travelers  have  found, 
is  that  pillar  or  not.     We  should  probably 
think  not ;  for  although  its  place  is  in  what 
must  have  been  the  general  locahty  of  this 
visitation,  yet  if  Zoar,  to  which  the  fugitives 
were  escaping,  has  been  correctly  identified 
(as  we  doubt  not)  in  Zuweirah,  it  is  difi&eult 
to  find  this  place  for  the  pillar,  upon  the  route 
thereto,  from  any  spot  which  Sodom  can  be 
supposed  to  have  occupied.     Besides,  this 
pillar  is  upon  a  hill,  whereas  the  visitation 
evidently  befell  Lot's  wife  in  the  plain.    The 
following  is  the  accoimt  of  it  which  Lieuten- 
ant Lynch  gives : — 

"  To  oar  astonishment,  we  saw,  on  the  eastern 
side  ef  Usdnm,  pne-third  the  distance  from  its 
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north  extreme,  a  lofty,  round  pillar,  Btanding  ap- 
parenUv  detached  from  the  general  mass,  at  the 
head  of  a  deep,  narrow,  and  abrupt  chasm.  We 
immediately  pulled  in  for  the  shore,  and  Dr,  An- 
derson anal  went  up  and  examined  it  The 
beach  was  a  soft,  slimy  mud,  encrusted  with  salt, 
and  a  short  distance  from  the  water,  covered  with 
saline  fragments,  and  flakes  of  bitumen.  We 
found  the  pillar  to  be  of  solid  salt,  capped  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  cylindrical  in  front,  and  pyra- 
midal behind.  The  upper  or  rounded  part  is  about 
forty  feet  high,  resting  on  a  kind  of  oval  pedestal, 
from  forty  to  sixty  feet  above  the  level  ot  the  sea. 
It  slightly  decreases  in  size  upwards,  crumbles  at 
the  top,  and  is  one  entire  mass  of  crystalization. 
A  prop  or  buttress  connects  it  with  the  mountain 
behind,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  debris  of  a 
light  stone  color.  Its  peculiar  shape  is  attributa- 
ble to  the  action  of  the  winter  rains.  The  Arabs 
had  told  us  in  vague  terms,  that  there  was  to  be 
f  and  a  pillar  somewhere  upon  the  shores  of  the 
eea,  bat  their  statements  in  all  other  respects  had 
proved  so  unsatisfactory,  that  we  could  place  no 
reliance  on  them." 

Not  a  word  is  here  said  respecting  the  con- 

nectioQ  of  this  pillar  with  Lot's  wife ;  but  in 

a  note  it  is  pointed  out  that  "  a  smaller  pillar 

is  mentioned  by  Josephos,  who  expresses  his 

belief  of  its  being  the  identical  one  into  which 

Lot's  wife  had  been  transformed."    This  is 

cautious  and  judicious.    Montague's  sailor, 

however,  to  whom  this  sort  of  thing  was 

speciallj  suited,  speaks  with  less  reserve ; 

vad  we  remember  that  this  portion  of  his  book 

had  a  run  through  the  press  in  the  United 

Btates,  having  been  communicated  by  the 

lublishers  before  the  work  appeared.     It 

fas  well  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 

•he  curiosity  of  the  public  for  the  disclosures 

«he  book  was  to  contain.    After  a  somewhat 

9ald  description  of  the  pillar,  the  writer  pro- 

leeds,  and  informs  us  that  it  was  sixty  feet 

ligh  and  forty  feet  in  circumference.    He 

hen  goes  on : — 

"  We  cannot  suppose  that  Lot's  wife  was  a  per- 
son so  large  tliat  ner  dimensions  equaled  that  of 
the  column.  Many  think  that  the  statue  of  Lot's 
wife  was  eoual  to  the  pillar  of  salt  which  the  Bible 
•peaks  of,  let  that  pillar  be  whatever  it  may,  and 
whatever  its  size.  They  will  not  probably  credit 
that  this  is  the  pillar ;  theu:  preconceived  notions 
have  much  to  do  with  the  matter ;  and  they  would 
have  everybody — Americans  and  Syrians  alike — 
think  she  was  at  once  transformed  into  a  column 
of  very  fine-grained,  beautifully  white  salt,  about 
five  feet  or  a  few  inches  in  height,  and  in  circum- 
fisrence  that  of  a  middle-aged  woman  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Be  that  as  it  may,  no  two  minds 
have,  perhaps,  formed  exactly  tlie  same  opinion  on 
this  matter  who  have  not  visited  the  spot  But 
here  we  are,  around  this  immense  column,  and 
we  find  that  it  is  really  of  solid  rock-salt,  one  mass 
of  crystalization.    It  is  in  the  vicinity  which  is 


pointed  out  in  the  Bible  in  relation  to  the  matter 
m  question,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  here ;  and  the  Arabs  of  the  district,  to 
[by]  whom  this  pillar  is  pointed  out  as  being  that 
of  Lot's  wife,  [must  believe  this  to  be]  the  identical 
pillar  of  salt  to  which  the  Bible  has  reference ; 
the  tradition  having  been  handed  down  from  each 
succeeding  generation  to  their  children,  as  the 
Americans  will  hand  down  to  succeeding  generap 
tions  the  tradition  of  Bunker's  Hill  Monument  in 
Boston.  My  own  opinion  on  the  matter  is,  that 
Lot's  wife  having  lingered  behind,  in  disobedience 
to  God's  express  command,  given  in  order  to  ensure 
her  safe^ ;  that,  while  so  lingering,  she  became 
overwhelmed  in  the  descending  fluid,  and  formed 
the  model  or  foundation  for  this  extraordinary 
column.  If  it  be  produced  by  common,  by  natural 
causes,  it  is  but  right  to  suppose  that  others  might 
be  found  of  a  similar  description.  One  is  scarcely 
able  to  abandon  the  idea  that  it  stands  here  as  a 
lasting  memorial  of  God's  punishing  a  most  de- 
liberate act  of  disobedience,  committed  at  a  time 
when  he  was  about  to  show  distinguishing  regard 
for  the  very  person."— Pp.  201,  202. 

We  were  almost  prepared  to  expect  that 
this  writer  would  shine  among  those  who  pro- 
fess to  have  seen  below  the  waters  the  ruins 
of  the  submerged  cities.  Even  he,  however, 
does  not  go  to  this  extent ;  but,  instead,  he 
treats  us  with  a  very  elaborate  picture  of  the 
^reat  scene  of  their  destruction,  all  the  out- 
hnes  of  which  are  amusingly  filled  up  with 
details  which  could  only  be  true  of  New  York, 
or  of  some  other  great  cities  invested  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  modem  art  and  civiliza- 
tion. 

l\.mong  the  other  traditions  of  the  lake  are 
those  which  speak  of  the  peculiar  density  and 
salme  qualities  of  the  waters  ;  that,  from  the 
buoyancy  imparted  to  them  by  this  density, 
bodies  could  not  sink  in  them ;  that,  from  the 
ingredients  they  hold  in  solution,  no  animal 
life  could  exist  in  these  waters ;  and  that, 
from  the  pestiferous  effluvia,  no  birds  are 
found  near  the  lake,  and  that  such  as  attempt 
to  fly  across  fall  dead  upon  the  surface. 

As  to  the  density  of  the  waters,  it  is  said 
by  Josephus  that  Vespasian  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  tying  the  hands  of  some  criminals 
behind  their  backs,  and  throwing  them  into 
the  lake,  when  they  floated  like  corks  upon 
the  surface.  This  was,  it  must  be  admitted, 
not  a  very  sagacious  experiment,  the  position 
of  the  hands  behind  the  back,  whereby  the 
dangerous  weight  of  the  arms  is  supported 
by  the  water,  being  the  most  favorable  to 
floating  safely  in  any  waters.  This,  there- 
fore, could  not  prove  that  bodies  would  not 
sink  ;  yet  being  thought  to  prove  that,  or  to 
have  been  intended  to  prove  it,  Dr.  Pococke's 
assurance  that  he  not  only  swam  but  dived 
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in  the  water,  was  thought  to  show  either  that 
the  experiment  had  not  been  correctly  stated, 
or  that  the  water  had,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
become  more  diluted  than  at  the  time  the  ex- 
periment was  made.  This,  indeed,  is  one 
of  the  points  in  which  tradition  has  not 
erred.  From  the  impregnation  of  salme  and 
bituminous  matters,  this  water  is  greatly 
heavier  than  that  of  the  ocean.  This  has 
been  shown  by  many  travelers  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  past,  and  scarcely  needs  the 
confirmation  which  our  explorers  afford. 
Their  long  stay  on  the  lake  enabled  them,, 
however,  to  put  together  a  greater  number  of 
practical  illustrations  of  the  fact  We  will 
put  a  few  of  them  together  from  both  books. 
Some  of  the  particulars  almost  suggest  the 
idea  of  a  sea  of  molten  metal,  still  fluid, 
though  cold.  The  sailor,  who  took  his  share 
in  rowing,  is  most  sensible  of  one  of  the  effects 
which  his  commander  less  notices — the  un- 
usual resistance  of  the  waves  to  the  progress 
of  the  boat,  and  the  force  of  their  concussion 
against  it.  There  was  a  storm  of  wind  when 
the  lake  was  first  entered ;  and,  says  this 
writer,  **  the  waves,  dashing  with  fury  against 
the  boat,  reminded  its  bold  navigators  of  the 
sound  and  force  of  some  immense  sledge- 
hammers, when  wielded  by  a  Herculean 
power."  Again,  he  dwells  on  "  the  extra- 
ordinary buoyancy  of  the  waters,  from  the 
fact  of  our  boats  floating  considerably  higher 
than  on  the  Jordan,  with  the  same  weight 
in  them  ;  and  the  greater  weightiness  of  the 
water,  from  the  terrible  blows  which  the  op- 
posing waves  dealt  upon  the  advancing  prows 
of  the  boat."  There  was  another  circum- 
stance resulting  from  this  density,  noticed  by 
the  commander,  that  when  the  sea  rolled,  the 
boats  took  in  much  water  from  the  crests  of 
the  waves  circling  over  the  sides.  Before 
quitting  the  lake.  Lieutenant  Lynch 

**  Tried  the  relative  density  of  tlie  water  of  this 
sea  and  of  the  Atlantic  ;  the  latter  from  25  deg. 
N.  latitade  and  52  deg.  W.  lonmtude ;  distilled 
water  being  as  1.  The  water  of  the  Atlantic  was 
1.02,  and  of  this  sea  1.13.  The  last  dissolved 
1-11 ;  the  water  of  the  Atlantic  1-6 ;  and  distilled 
water  5-17  of  its  weight  of  salt ;  the  salt  used  was 
a  little  damp.  On  leaving  the  Jordan,  we  carefally 
noted  the  draught  of  the  boats.  With  the  same 
loads  they  drew  one  inch  less  water  when  afloat 
upon  this  sea  than  in  the  river." — P.  377. 

Of  the  experiments  in  bathing,  little  is 
added  to  those  ere  while  so  graphically  re- 
corded by  Mr.  Stephens  in  his  Incidenii  of 
Travels,  We  suspect,  indeed,  that  Mr. 
Montague  has  drawn  somewhat  upon  the 
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pages  of  that  lively  traveler.  Stephens  says, 
**  It  was  ludicrous  to  see  one  of  the  horses. 
As  soon  as  his  body  touched  the  water  he  was 
afloat,  and  turned  over  on  his  side ;  he  strw- 
gled  with  all  his  force  to  preserve  his  eqm- 
librium,  but  the  moment  he  stopped  moving 
he  turned  over  on  his  side,  and  almost  on  his 
back,  kicking  his  feet  out  of  water,  and  snort- 
ing with  terror."  This  is  closely  imitated  by 
Montague,  who  writes,  "  An  experiment  with 
an  ass  and  a  horse  was  also  made.  They 
were  separately  led  into  the  sea,  and  when 
the  water  came  in  contact  with  the  body  of 
the  animals,  it  was  found  heavier  thin  the 
body  itself,  and  consequently  supported  it 
upon  the  surface.  The  legs  of  the  animals 
being  rendered  useless,  were  brought  upon 
the  surface,  and  they  were  thrown  upon  tneir 
side,  plunging  and  snorting,  puzzled  by  thmr 
novel  position." — P.  219.  Now,  Lieutenant 
Lynch,  in  reporting  the  same  experiment,  ex- 
pressly says,  that  the  animals  were  not  turned 
on  their  sides  ;  and  he  is  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  Stephens'  statement,  but  by  supposing 
that  the  animal  was  in  that  case  unusually 
weak.  He  admits,  indeed,  ''  that  the  animafs 
turned  a  little  on  one  side,"  but  adds,  that 
"  they  did  not  lose  their  balance."  A  similar 
experiment  was  made  at  another  time  with  a 
horse,  which  "  could  with  difficulty  keep  it- 
self upright."  In  bathing  himself,  the  com- 
mander says,  "  With  great  difficulty  I  kept 
my  feet  down ;  and  when  I  laid  [lay]  upon 
my  back,  and  drawing  up  my  knees  placed 
my  hands  upon  them,  I  rolled  immediately 
over."  We  fancy  that  we  should  have 
"  rolled  over"  in  any  water,  or  even  on  land, 
in  making  that  experiment.  But,  however, 
the  buoyancy  of  this  water  is  unquestionable  ; 
and  it  is  clear  that  both  man  and  beast  may 
not  only  roll  over,  but  roll  over  with  im- 
punity upon  it.  So  in  Montague's  book  we 
read — 

**  Most  of  the  men  have  bathed  in  its  waters,  and 
found  them  remarkably  buoyant,  so  that  they  float 
with  perfect  ease  upon  it,  and  could  pick  a  chicken, 
or  read  a  newspaper  at  pleasure  while  so  float- 
ing; in  fact,  it  was  difficult  to  get  below  the  sur- 
face." 

These,  certainly,  are  rather  luxurious  ideas 
for  the  Dead  Sea — floating  at  ease,  without 
fear  of  drowning,  upon  a  soft  water-bed,  pick- 
ing a  chicken  and  reading  a  newspaper. 
Nevertheless,  this,  like  other  luxuries,  has  its 
penalties — for  afterwards  we  read,  "After 
being  in  it  some  few  hours  it  takes  off  idl  the 
skin,  and  gives  one  the  '  miserablee ;'  on  wash- 
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iog  in  it,  it  sprmds  over  the  body  a  disagree- 
aole  oily  sutotonce,  with  a  prickly,  smarting 
senaatioa."  Again — "  Another  peculiarity 
was,  that  vben  the  men's  hands  became  wet 
with  it  in  rowing,  it  produced  a  continual 
lather,  and  even  the  skin  is  oily  and  stiff,  having 
a  prickly  sensation  all  over  it."  Hence  they 
washed  with  delight,  when  opportonities  of- 
fered, in  the  fresh-water  streams  that  came 
down  to  the  sea. — P.  181, 

■*  We  hud  quite  a  task  to  wash  frnm  our  akin 
all  the  unconfortible  subaUncei  which  had  clong 
to  ns  from  the  Dead  Sen,  for  our  clotbea  and  ikin 
bad  become  positively  astarated  with  the  aalt  wa- 
ter."-?. 189. 

But  although  thus  unpleasant,  acrid,  and 
greasy,  we  are  assured  by  Captain  Lynch 
that  the  water  is  perfectly  inodorous.  And 
he  ascribes  the  noxious  smells  which  pervade 
the  shores,  not,  as  Molyneux  supposea,  to  the 
lake  itself,  but  to  the  f<stid  springs  and 
manhes  along  the  shore,  increased,  perhaps, 
by  exhalations  from  the  stagnant  pools  upon 
toe  flat  plain,  which  hounds  the  lake  to  the 
north.  Elsewhere,  he  contends,  that  the 
nline  and  inodorous  exhalations  from  the  lake 
iUelf  must  be  rather  wholesome  than  other- 
wise ;  and  as  there  is  but  little  verdure  upon 
the  shores,  there  can  be  no  vegetable  exhala- 
tions to  render  the  dr  impure.  The  evil  is 
in  the  dangerous  and  depressing  influence 
from  the  intense  heat,  and  from  the  acrid  and 
clammy  quality  of  the  waters  producing  a 
most  irritated  state  of  the  skin,  and  eventually 
febrile  symptoms  and  great  prostration  of 
.strength.  Under  these  mflnences,  in  a  fort- 
night, although  the  health  of  the  men  seemed 
.siibetantially  sound, 

"The  figura  of  each  had  aesunied  a  dropsical  ap- 
pearance. Tlie  lean  had  become  sioat,  and  the 
■loot  almost  corpulent ;  the  pale  faces  had  become 
florid,  and  those  wiiich  were  florid,  ruddy;  more' 
over,  the  BlL|;fale8t  scratch  festered,  and  the  bodies 
of  many  of  ui  were  covered  with  small  paBtales. 
The  men  complained  bitterly  of  the  irritation  of 
tbeir  sores,  wlienever  the  acrid  water  of  the  sea 
touched  then.  Still,  all  had  good  appetites,  and 
I  bqied  for  the  best." — Lynch,  p.  336. 

Remarkable  efi'ects  are  ofibrded  by  the  sa- 
line deposits  upon  the  shores.  On  the  pen- 
insula towards  the  south  end, 

""Hiere  are  few  bushes,  their  stems  partly  buried 
in  the  water,  and  their  leafless  branches  incmst- 
ed  with  salt,  which  sparkled  as  trees  do  at  home 
when  the  snn  shines  upon  tliem  after  a  heavy 
aleet."— Lynch,  p.  398. 
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"  Overhauled  die  co[^r  boat,  which  wore  avray 
rapidly  in  this  living  sea.  Such  was  the  action 
of  the  fluid  apoo  the  metal,  that  the  latter,  so  long 
as  it  was  exposed  to  its  immediate  friction,  was 
as  bright  as  bomiahod  gold,  but  when  it  came  in 
contact  with  the  wr,  it  corroded  immediately." — 
Lynch,  p.  344 . 

"The  shores  of  the  beach  before  me,  as  I 
write,  are  incrasted  with  salt,  and  looked  exactly 
as  if  white  washed.  "^Lynek,  p.  344. 

"  The  sands  are  not  so  bright  as  those  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  but  of  a 
darhlab-brown  color,  and  have  the  same  taste  as 
ibe  sea-water,  aJlbough  it  seldom  distributes  its 
waves  over  them." — Montague,  p.  186. 

"  We  noticed,  alter  landing  at  Usdom,  that,  in 
the  space  of  an  hour,  our  very  foot-prinis  upon 
the  beach  were  coai^  with  crystaliiation." — 
MoTitague,  p.  207. 

"  A  Dook  of  a  large  octavo  size,  being  dipped  in 
the  water,  either  by  accident  or  otherwiBS,  resist- 
ed every  atiempt  made  to  d^  it.  I  have  siibse- 
quenily  seen  it  In  the  oven  of  the  ship's  galley  on 
several  occasions,  but  without  any  permanent 
efiect."— Afonii^w,  p.  834. 

Now,  as  to  the  non-eiiatence  of  living 
things  in  the  water.  This  tradition,  and 
that  respectios  the  buoyancy  of  the  water, 
seem  to  be  those  alone  that  are  fully  true. 
That  creatures  from  the  frcsh<water  streams 
that  pour  into  the  lake  should  die  in  water 
so  essentially  different — so  salt,  so  dense,  so 
bitter — was  to  be  expected  ;  but  thnt  this 
condition  of  the  water  should  be  fatal  to  all 
animal  existence — that  it  harbored  no  pe- 
otiilar  forms  of  life — seemed  to  reijuirc  strong 
proof;  and  this  has.  we  think,  been  now  suffi- 
ciently afforded.  This  had  been  stated  by 
other  travelers ;  and  being  now  confirmed 
by  those  who  were  three  weeks  upon  the 
lake,  may  be  treated  as  an  established  fact. 
No  trace  of  piscatory  or  lower  forms  of 
aquatic  life  was  m  all  that  time  seen  io  tliese 
waters.  Some  of  the  streams  that  run  into 
the  lake  are  salt. 

"  In  the  salt-water  streama  there  are  plenty  of 
fiah,  which,  when  they  are  unfortunately  carried 
into  the  Dead  liea  by  the  stream,  or  caught  in 
their  own  element  by  the  experimentalist,  and 
thrown  into  it,  at  once  expire  and  float.  The 
same  experiment  was  made  and  repealed  ai  the 
mouth  of  the  Jordan,  with  ourselves,  of  fish  which 
we  caught  there,  and  caat  into  theses;  and  na- 
ture, aiiks  in  both  instances,  immediately  refused 
heriifo-supportinginfluence."^Jfon(i^ue,p. '223. 

The  commander  himself  cites  a  still  more 
extraordinary  fact.     In  a  note  at  p.  377,  he 

"  8inc«  our  Tetnm,  wina  of  the  water  of  the 
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Dead  Sea  has  been  subjected  to  a  powerfnl  micro- 
scope, and  no  animalculaB  or  vestige  of  animal 
matter  could  be  detected." 

This  experiment,  and  proper  care  to  se- 
cure some  of  the  water  of  the  lake,  reminds 
us  of  a  curious  passage  in  our  favorite  old 
French  traveler,  Nau,  who  seems  to  regard 
this  interest  in  the  lake  as  a  characteristic  of 
Protestantism : — 

'*  Before  I  finish  this  chapter,  I  must  not  omit 
to  mention  one  thing  that  surprised  me  much  in 
my  two  journevs.  In  both  there  were  in  the 
company  soma  heretic  merchants,  who  all  mani- 
fested a  marked  devotion  for  this  Sea  of  Sodom, 
testifying  an  extraordinary  gladness  in  beholding 
it,  and  filling  a  large  numt^r  of  bottles  with  its 
water,  to  carry  home  with  them,  as  if  it  had  been 
some  precious  relic.  I  am  not  well  able  to  un- 
derstand the  reasons  of  their  devotion,  or  why 
they  burdened  themselves  with  so  much  of  this 
water,  which  is  of  wrath  and  vengeance,  rather 
than  with  that  of  the  Jordan,  which  is  a  water  of 
mercy  and  salvation.  In  fact,  these  men  declared 
that  there  was  nothing  in  all  the  Holy  Land 
which  they  had  seen  with  so  much  gratification.** 
—  Voyage  Nouveau,  p.  384. 

The  scarcity  of  vegetation  upon  the  bushes 
would  account  for  the  comparative  absence 
of  land  birds  from  the  lake ;  and  the  ab- 
sence of  fishes  and  other  aquatic  creatures 
from  the  waters  would  sufficiently  explain 
the  absence  of  aquatic  fowl.  There  is  no 
doubt,  for  these  causes,  some  scarcity  of 
birds  here  as  compared  with  other  lakes. 
But  the  notion  that  the  effluvia  of  the  waters 
were  fatal  to  birds  that  attempted  to  pass, 
has  been  disproved  during  the  present  cen- 
tury by  a  great  accumulation  of  evidence, 
which  our  explorers  have  been  enabled 
largely  to  confirm.  In  fact,  though  we  have 
long  ceased  to  have  any  doubts  on  this  point, 
we  feel  somewhat  surprised  at  the  number 
and  variety  of  birds  that  are  mentioned  as 
found  upon  the  borders  of  the  lake,  as  flying 


over  it,  or  as  skimming  its  surface.  It  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  multiply  instances 
of  what  almost  every  recent  traveler  has 
noticed.  One  instance  is  sufficient  and  con- 
clusive, which  is,  that  wild  ducks  were  more 
than  once  seen  floating  at  their  ease  on  the 
surface  of  the  lake.  The  tradition,  now  to 
be  treated  as  obsolete,  probably  originated 
in  the  bodies  of  dead  birds  being  found  on 
the  shore  or  upon  the  water.  Such  were  in- 
deed three  times  picked  up  by  our  travelers ; 
but  Lieutenant  Lynch  feels  assured  that  they 
had  perished  from  exhaustion,  and  not  from 
any  malaria  of  the  sea.  Montague  thinks 
they  had  rather  been  shot  in  their  flight,  and 
adds  the  interesting  fact,  that  they  were  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation,  though  they 
appeared  to  have  been  for  some  time  in  the 
water.  The  water,  he  adds,  seems  to  have 
the  quality  of  preserving  whatever  is  east 
into  it.  Specimens  of  wood  found  there 
were  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 

We  now  quit  with  reluctance  a  subject 
in  which  we  feel  very  much  interest.  Lieu- 
tenant Lynch's  book  must  be  pronounced  of 
OTeat  value,  not  only  for  the  additions  which 
it  makes  to  our  knowledge,  but  as  the  au- 
thentic record  of  an  enterprise  in  the  highest 
degree  honorable  to  all  the  parties  concerned. 
Our  only  regret  is,  that  the  author's  avowed 
anxiety  to  occupy  the  book-market  has  pre- 
vented him  from  digesting  his  materials  so 
carefully  as  the  importance  of  the  subject 
demanded,  and  has  left  mexcusable  marks 
of  haste,  which  should  in  any  future  edition 
be  removed.  Mr.  Bentley  is  not,  in  this 
matter,  altogether  free  from  blame;  for 
there  are  numerous  persons  in  this  country 
whose  services  would  have  removed  most  of 
the  grosser  errors  by  which  the  work  is  dis- 
figured. As  for  the  other  book,  what  we 
have  already  said,  we  say  once  more :  it  is 
a  bushel  of  chaflf,  from  which  those  who  think 
it  worth  their  while,  and  who  have  sufficient 
patience  and  skill,  may  contrive  to  extract  a 
few  grains  of  wheat. 


>  »* 


SONNET,   TO   ELIHU   BURRITT. 


GasAT  man !  iconoclast,  whose  deeds  betray 
The  spirit  of  the  God  of  peace  and  love. 
All  hail  to  thee  !  the  nations  yet  shall  prove 

They  love  thee  more  than  those  who  slay, 

And  with  war's  thunderbolts  destroy 
Cities,  and  fields,  and  homes,  where  erst  abode 
The  virtues  which  bring  man  near  onto  God, 


And  give  him  the  first  taste  of  Heaven's  pure  joy. 

Go  on,  enubilating  senses  that  are  dim, 
Lifting  the  veil  they  cannot  pierce,  to  view 

The  misery,  the  wretchedness  and  crime 
War  generates,  and  will,  till  peace  renew 

Her  reign  millennial ;  go  on,  and  fame 
Shall  give  to  thee  a  wreath  deserved  by  few.. 
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European  Life  and  Manners ;  in  Familiar  Letters  to  Friends.  By  Henry 
CoLMAN,  Author  of  •'  European  Agriculture,  and  the  Agriculture'  of  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland."    2  vols.     Boston  and  London.     1849. 


When  the  famous  Baron  Munchausen 
fastened  his  horse,  one  dark  winter's  night, 
after  a  deep  fall  of  snow,  to  what  he  sup- 
posed was  the  stump  of  a  tree,  and  waking 
next  morning  saw  his  steed  dangling  from 
the  village  steeple,  his  surprise,  as  he 
avouches,  was  extreme.  Apparentlv,  how- 
ever, the  veracious  haron's  astonishment 
was  scarcely  greater  than  that  of  the  author 
of  the  "Familiar  Letters'*  on  "European 
Life  and  Manners,"  when  he  found  that  his 
friends  had  actually  preserved  the  numerous 
epistles  which  he  wrote  to  them  from  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  during  a  sojourn  in 
Europe  of  something  more  than  five  years. 
Thb  being  the  case,  our  readers  do  not  re- 

2uire  to  be  told  that  "  the  letters  were  not 
esigned  for  publication."  Yet,  after  all, 
such  was  their  destiny.  Fate  proved  stronger 
than  free-will.  Their  extraordinary  merit 
had  somehow  got  bruited  abroad ;  "  many 
friends  expressed  a  strong  wish  to  possess 
them,  and  that,"  adds  Mr.  Colman,  "is 
the  reason  of  their  publication." 

We  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Colman 
was  right  in  yielding  to  the  widely -extended 
solicitation ;  for,  though  he  might  have 
satisfied  his  friends  by  a  manifold  process  on 
a  large  scale,  or  even  by  lithographic  aid, 
the  object  which  those  who  do  not  write 
for  publication  have  generally  in  view,  would 
hardly  have  been  answered;  the  letters 
would  not  have  obtained  the  popularity 
which  now  that  they  are  in  print  seems 
likely  to  attend  them ;  neither  would  the 
world  have  experienced  the  gratification 
which  must  necessarily  follow  their  perusal. 
We  learn  from  his  preface,  that  Mr.  Colman 
"had  proposed  a  graver  work  than  this 
upon  European  society,"  that  he  has  actu- 
ary begun  it,  and  that  he  des^s  "  present- 
ly to  give  it  to  the  public."  But,  en  attend- 
ant  the  fulfillment  of  this  purpose,  let  us 
gratefully  receive  what  we  have  got,  and 


try  to  make  the  most  of  it.  It  is  not  often 
that  we  have  the  opportunity  of  gazing  upon 
such  a  "  picture  of  private  and  domestic 
life." 

In  painting  this  picture,  however,  Mr. 
Colman  says  that  his  greatest  difiiculty  has 
been  that  his  letters  "  may  be  deemed  too 
personal ;"  and  his  principal  anxiety,  **  lest 
they  should  be  thought  to  approach  a  viola- 
tion of  private  confidence."  He  certainly 
does  maae  some  revelations  which  border 
closely  on  personality,  but  how  far  he  is  ob- 
noxious to  the  charge  of  violating  private 
confidence  our  readers  shall  form  their  own 
opinion.  It  was,  at  first,  Mr.  Colman's  de- 
termination not  to  publish  a  single  name ;  but 
he  "found  this  an  idle  attempt,  and  that 
individuals  would  be  traced  by  circumstances, 
as  certainly  as  if  distinctly  announced."  To 
this  account,  therefore,  must  be  placed  the 
greater  part  of  the  startling  discoveries  which 
his  volumes  have  made  public ;  and  all  wc 
can  hope  is,  that  the  individuals  whose  *'  style 
of  living"  he  has  sketched  with  the  minute 
pencil  of  a  Gerard  Douw,  will  be  as  lenient 
to  him  as  ourselves.  They  ought  to  be  so, 
for,  according  to  Mr.  Colman's  showing, 
"  pains  were  most  kindly  taken  to  initiate  me 
into  those  particulars ;  the  information  was, 
though  entirely  without  ostentation,  most 
kindly  given ;  written  lists  of  servants,  and 
written  and  printed  rules  of  domestic  manage- 
ment, were  repeatedly  placed  in  my  hands, 
with  a  full  and  expressed  liberty  to  use  them 
as  I  pleased."  To  violate  private  confidence, 
as  far  as  these  things  aix;  concerned,  is  con- 
sequently a  difficult  matter  ;  but  we  will  not 
prejudge  the  question.  Mr.  Colman  gives 
an  equally  good  reason  for  turning  the  knowl- 
edge thus  obtained  to  account.  The  style 
of  living  is  so  "wholly  diflferent  from  that 
which  prevails"  in  the  United  States  (of 
which  country  Mr.  Colman  is  a  citizen),  and 
'*  the  interest  in  these  minute  details"  is  so 
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intense  at  Boston,  Xew  York,  and  other  ^reat 
cities  of  the  Union,  that  not  to  have  emptied 
the  vials  of  his  information  for  the  benefit  of 
the  American  coteries  (of  which  Mr.  Colman 
is  DOW,  without  doubt,  the  idol)  wonld  have 
been  looked  upon  by  his  countrymen — and 
countrywomen — as  an  act  of  leze-majate 
against  the  laws  of  politeness  and  good  man- 
ners, which,  we  gather  from  the  context  of 
bis  book,  appear  rather  to  require  extension 
in  his  native  land.  We  have,  ourselves,  im- 
plied our  obligations  to  Mr.  Colman ;  bnt 
before  we  proceed  to  show  why,  we  feel  bound 
to  mention  that  he  states  in  a  second  pre&ce — 
as  a  matter  deserving  to  stand  apart — that 
the  letters  record  "  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  kindness"  shown  lum.  What  would  have 
been  their  effect  upon  the  public  if  the  whole 
had  been  narrated,  we  almost  tremble  to 
think  of. 

We  shall  now,  following  Mr.  Colmaa'a 
example,  plunge  tn  mediai  res. 

In  the  month  of  Uay,  in  the  year  1843, 
he  finds  himself  wandering  through  the 
streets  of  London,  in  a  state  of  utter  amaze- 
ment at "  the  wildemesB  of  houses,  streets, 
lanes,  courts,  and  kennels,"  in  which  he  b 
suddenly  located.  From  the  particularity  of 
his  description,  "  where  seven  streets  all  ra- 
diated from  one  centre,"  we  suspect  he  must 
have  made  his  dibut  in  the  Seven  Dials  ;  but 
it  is  no  matter  where,  for  all  he  meets  en- 
chants and  astonishes  him.  He  thus  de- 
scribes the  effect  produced  by  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  London : — 

I  have  walked  until  I  have  bad  to  sit  down 

on  some  door-steps  out  of  pure  wearinese,  and 
jet  have  not  cot  at  all  out  of  the  rushing  tide  of 
population.  I  have  rode  [ridden]  on  the  driver's 
seat  on  an  oumibus,  and  there  has  been  a  con- 
slant  succession  of  squares,  parks,  terraces,  and 
long  lines  of  single  hogses  for  miles,  and  contin- 
uous blocks  and  single  palaces  in  the  very  heart 
of  London,  occupying  acres  of  ground.  I  do  not 
speak,  of  course,  of  the  large  parks,  which,  for 
Iheir  trees,  their  verdure,  their  neatness,  their  em- 
bell  iehuients,  their  lakes  and  eateadei,  their  wa- 
ters saarming  leithjiih,  and  cocertd  leUh  a  great 
variety  of  leater-ftiuil,  which  they  have  been  able 
lo  domesticate,  and  their  grazing  fioekt  nf  iheep 
and  cattle,  and  llieir  national  monunients,  and  the 
multitude  uf  well-dressed  pedeslrisna,  and  of  ele- 
gantly-niDunted  horsemen  and  horsewomen,  and 
of  carriageij  and  equipages  as  e|jlendid  as  gold 
and  silver  can  make  tliem,  are  beantiful  beyond 
even  my  most  romantic  dreams.  J  do  not  exag- 
gerate; I  cannot  go  beyond  the  reality. 

This  is  making  the  most  of  the  duokg  and 
geese  in  St.  James'a  Park ;  bat  onr  national 
vanity  will  not  suSbr  m  to  qturret  with  Mr. 
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Colman  for  slightly  overcharging  the  pic- 
ture. As  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  says,  ''.When 
affection  guides  the  pen,  he  must  be  a  brute 
who  finds  fanlt  with  the  style;"  and  the 
eouleuT  de  rose  of  Mr.  Colman  is  of  so  tender 
a  tint,  that  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we  see 
in  it  the  warmth  of  a  stronger  sentiment. 
Was  it  owing  to  this  amiable  feeling,  or  to 
"  the  malady  of  not  Ustening  " — as  PalstafT 
calls  premeditated  deafness — that  Mr.  Col- 
man is  enabled  to  say:  "Though  I  have 
been  a  great  deal  in  the  streets,  and  in 
crowds  without  number,  and  have  seen  vex- 
ation enough  in  passing,  I  do  not  think  I 
hAoe  heard  a  single  oath  since  J  haw  been  in 
the  city."  (?)  This  is  something  worth  noting, 
even  although  Mr.  Colman  bad  been  only 
ten  days  in  London  when  he  wrote  the  sen- 
tence. The  population  of  London,  unlesa  it 
was  then  very  differently  composed,  could 
certainly  have  furnished  no  quota  of  the 
armies  which  in  my  Uncle  Toby's  time  swore 
BO  terribly  in  Flanders.  We  have  a  faint 
idea  that  the  accomplishment  is  not  alto- 
gether forgotten  at  the  present  day,  but 
we  may  be  mistaken ;  indeed,  on  second 
thoughts,  we  feel  we  must  be  so,  for  Mr. 
Colman  tells  us,  a  little  further  on,  that 
"good  manaers  are  here  evidently  a  univer- 
sal study," 

But  although  an  outward  decorum  is  prft- 
served,  dissipation  has  taken  deep  root  in  the 
soil.  "The  business-shops  close  at  ten,  in 
genera] ;  but  the  ale  and  wine  shops,  the  sa- 
loons, and  the  druygists'  ahopt,  I  believe,  are 
open  all  night ;  and  the  fire  of  intemperance, 
I  should  infer,  was  nourished  as  faithfully  aa 
the  vestal  fire  at  Rome,  and  never  permitted 
to  go  out  or  to  slackoa."  Our  inference  from 
this  passage  is,  that  those  who  don't  or 
won't  drink  malt  or  sherry,  indulge  in  intem- 

Serate  draughts  of  spirits  of  wine  at  the 
ruggists'  shops,  or  they  would  hardly  be 
included  in  the  same  category  with  thio  ale 
and  wine  shops.  Yet  again  Mr.  Colman 
finds  an  opportunity  of  excepting  in  favor  of 
the  Londoners:  "/  have  scarcely  Ken  a 
smoker,  and  as  to  a  tobacco -chewer,  not  one." 
It  is  possible,  we  conceive,  for  a  person  to 
chew  tobacco  without  being  discovered — un- 
less he  is  an  American ;  but  we  will  not  in- 
sist on  this  point,  as  we  are  not  acqutunted 
with  any  one  who  indulges  in  this  luxury ; 
but  wo  had  fancied  that  the  "  smokera"  of 
London  were  "  as  plenty  as  black berrida," 
But  in  this  also,  it  seems,  we  are  wrong,  or 
Mr.  Colman's  eyesight  is  on  a  par  with  hu 
faculty  of  hearing.  What  he  says  of  the 
ladies  is,  without  doubt,  equally  true: — 
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**  They  have  another  practice  which  I  equal- 
ly admire.  They  seldom  wear  false  curls,** 
We  have  heard  of  "  fronts"  as  a  not  very  un- 
common article  of  feminine  coiffure ;  but  Mr. 
Colman  has  of  course  tested  nis  opinion  by 
a  closer  inspection  than  we  have  been  able  to 
bestow,  and  therefore  we  yield  in  this  point, 
as  in  all  others,  most  willingly.  When  he 
speaks  of  the  costume  of  the  bench  and  the  bar, 
the  Blue-coat  boys  and  the  court,  our  doubts 
for  a  moment  have  the  mastery  over  our  be- 
lief, but  they  presently  subside  before  Mr. 
Colman's  better  knowledge. 

"The  judges  and  the  lawyers  wear  wigs, 
as  they  did  centuries  ago.  The  charity  boys 
wear  leather-breeches,  blue  or  yellow  yam 
stockings,  shoes  with  buckles,  long  coats  and 
bands,  which  I  presume  was  the  dress  of  two 
hundred  years  ago.  So  the  court-dress  in 
which  you  are  to  be  presented  at  the  levees, 
t9  the  home  that  was  worn  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabtth:* 

We  had  a  notion — an  erroneous  one,  of 
course — that  the  court-dress  of  the  present 
day  rather  resembled  the  age  of  George  the 
Second  than  that  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  had  no 
idea,  until  we  read  the  above  passage,  of  the 
antediluvian  antiquity  of  the  lawyers'  wigs. 
Historical  accuracy  is  evidently  one  of  the 
•trong  points  of  our  traveled  American ;  he 
rarely  allows  an  opportunity  to  escape  with- 
out adding  somethmg  to  our  previous  im- 
pressions. As,  for  instance,  when  speaking 
of  Melrose  Abbey,  he  tells  us  that  it  contains 
the  tomb  of  **  Michael  Bruce,  the  celebrated 
wizard,"  (a  fact  which  Walter  Scott  would 
have  given  a  great  deal  to  know ;)  and  that 
the  "  marks  of  the  balls  from  Cromweirs 
guns — the  first  Cromwell,  who  destroyed  the 
Abbeys  in  England — are  shown  upon  the 
walls."  By  "  the  first  Cromwell"  we  pre- 
sume is  meant  the  vicar-general  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  under  whose  authority  the  English 
monasteries  were  suppressed,  but  we  were  not 
aware,  till  Mr.  Colman  told  us,  that  he  used 
oannon  for  the  purpose ;  or,  if  he  did,  that 
Melrose  Abbey,  in  Scotland,  came  under  his 
jurisdiction.  But  there  is  nothing  like  infor- 
mation picked  up  on  the  spot.  The  broken 
walls  of  Melrose  were  there  to  attest  that 
somebody  battered  them ;  and  as  the  merit 
of  the  act  was  to  be  given  to  a  Cromwell, 
the  first,  perhaps,  has  as  good  a  claim  to  it  as 
the  second.  Mr.  Colman,  however,  is  not  a 
person  to  take  everything  upon  trust  that  he 
is  told,  for  when  he  visited  Abbotsford  he 
was  shown  **  a  Roman  kettle,  said  to  be  2000 
years  old,  quite  like  our  modem  cast-iron 
pots.      This  age  struck  me  as  apocryphal** 


We  cannot  sufficiently  commend  our  author's 
caution.  He  would  make  an  excellent  com- 
mentator on  Layard. 

But  to  return  from  these  generalities,  and 
describe  what  is  far  more  mterestin^ — the 
particular  experiences  of  Mr.  Colman  m  that 
domestic  intercourse  which  has  given  him  so 
clear  an  insight  into  ''European  life  and 
manners ;"  though,  in  doing  so,  our  course 
must  be  as  erratic  as  his. 

Ostensibly  bent  on  an  agricultural  mission, 
and  armed  with  "  piles  of  letters  of  introduc- 
tion," which  make  him  acquainted  at  once 
with  Earl  Spencer,  who  told  him  that  *'  it 
was  not  necessary  to  have  brought  any  cre- 
dentials ;"  with  Lord  Ashburton,  who  "  writes 
a  civil  note,"  saying  he  is  anxious  to  serve 
him  "  in  any  practicable  way ;"  with  Lord 
Morpeth,  who  "  is  very  attentive ;"  with  Mr. 
Bates,  who  takes  him  to  *'his  beautiful  villa 
six  miles  from  London,  to  pass  Sunday  with 
him ;"  with  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  who  is 
anxious  to  render  him  **  every  attention ;" 
and  with  a  host  of  gentlemen,  **  members  of 
Parliament,  and  others,  who  have  been  po- 
lite" to  him  ; — having  all  these  facilities,  and 
many  more  in  the  background,  which  are 
brought  forward  in  due  course,  he  sets  out 
on  his  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  new  Soci- 
ety Islands. 

Mr.  Colman 's  first  visit  was  to  Earl  Spen- 
cer, at  Althorpe,  where,  he  says,  he  "  re- 
ceived every  polite  attention."  As  this  is  a 
favorite  phrase  with  Mr.  Colman,  we  may  as 
well  define  it  at  once  in  his  own  words. 


You  will  (he  says)  be  glad  to  hear  something 
of  the  manner  of  living  in  these  places ;  and  in  this 
rambling  letter  I  will  tell  you  that,  in  respect  to 
convenience,  comfort,  and  ease,  it  is  near  perfec- 
tion. As  soon  as  you  arrive  at  the  house,  your 
name  is  announced,  your  portmanteau  is  immedi- 
ately taken  to  your  chamoer,  which  the  servant 
shows  you,  with  every  requisite  convenience  and 
comfort.  At  Lord  Spencer's  the  watch  opens 
your  door  in  the  night  to  see  if  all  is  safe  [How  if 
the  door  is  bolted  ?],  as  his  house  was  once  en- 
dangered by  a  gentleman's  reading  in  bed  ;  and 
if  he  should  find  your  light  burning  after  you  had 
retired,  excepting  the  night-taper,  or  you  reading 
in  bed,  without  a  single  word  he  tcould  stretch 
out  a  long  extinguisher  and  put  it  out, 

A  very  ghostly  visitation  this,  and  fit  for 
the  Castle  of  Otranto. 

In  the  morning,  a  servant  comes  in  to  let  you 
know  the  time,  in  season  for  you  to  dress  for  break- 
fast. At  half  past  nine  you  go  in  to  family  pray- 
ers, if  you  find  out  the  time.  They  are  happy  to 
have  the  guests  attend,  but  they  are  never  asked. 
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The  servaDtB  are  hII  Mwmbled  in  the  room  fitud 
for  a  chapel.  The;  all  kneel,  and  tbe  mailer  of 
the  hoose  or  a  chaplain  reads  the  morning  kt- 
vica.  Aa  soon  as  it  ia  over  they  all  wait  antil  he 
and  hie  guests  retire,  and  then  the  breahftist  ia 
served.  At  breakfast  there  is  no  ceremony  vhat- 
erer.  Yod  are  asked  by  the  leroanf  what  you 
will  have,  tea  or  co6ee ;  or  yon  get  op  and  help 
yonraelf.  Dry  toaet,  boiled  eegs,  and  oread-ana- 
butter  are  on  the  table ;  aniT  on  the  sideboard 
you  miljind  cold  ham,  tongne,  beef,  &c.,  to  tdhich 
you  carry  your  oion  flatt  and  help  yourself,  and 
come  back  to  the  breakfast-table  and  itl  ai  long  at 
you  vtfist.  All  letters  or  noiea  addressed  to  yon 
are  laid  by  your  plate ;  and  letters  to  be  sent  )rj 
mail  are  pnt  in  tne  poat-box  in  tMentry,  and  are 
tare  to  go.  The  arraDgeraenls  for  tbe  day  are 
then  made,  and  parties  are  formed ;  horses  and 
carriages  for  all  the  zoesta  are  found  at  the  sta- 
bles, and  each  gne  fallows  tha  bent  of  his  inclina- 
tion. When  he  returns  at  noon,  be  finds  a  side- 
table  with  an  ahnndant  lunch  upon  it,  if  he 
chooses ;  and  when  he  goes  to  his  chamber  for 
preparation  for  dinner,  he  jSmJ)  Aic  dress  clnthes 
brushed  and  folded  in  the  niceil  manner,  and  cold 
lealer,  and  hoi  tcofer,  and  clean  napkins,  in  the 
greatest  abundance. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  question  the 
truth  of  a  word  of  this  elaborate  statement; 
not  even  of  the  existence  of  that  myBterious 
place  "the  entr^,"  to  which  Mr.  Colman  is 
so  fond  of  referring :  like  the  rest  of  his  rev- 
elations, it  is  too  circumstantial  to  admit  of  a 
doubt ;  but  what  we  want  to  know  is.  How 
many  of  these  "  polite  attentions"  are  omit- 
ted in  American  country  houses  ?  Do  the 
servants  there — we  beg  pardon,  we  mean  tbe 
"  helps" — ttol  announce  your  arrival?  do  they 
not  carry  your  portmanteau  up  stairs  for  you, 
call  vou  in  the  momin?,  bring  your  letters, 
bnisn  your  clothes,  and  supply  you  with  cold 
water,  hot  water,  and  olenn  napkins?  We 
should  imagine  not,  or  Mr.  Colmnn  would 
scarcelyhavebeenatthe  pains  to  tell  his  coun- 
trymen what  English  servants  do;  and  the  con- 
clusion we  are  compelled  to  arrive  at  is,  that 
when  a  stranger  pays  a  visit  in  the  United 
States,  he  is  necessarily  bis  own  porter,  bis 
own  watchman,  and  bis  own  shoeblack,  and 
that  if  he  washes  his  face  at  all  be  does  it  at 
bis  own  cost  and  contrivance.  Nothing  in 
England  seems  to  have  impressed  Mr.  Col- 
man more  forcibly  than  the  mannere  and 
proceedings  of  that  useful  class  of  persons 
whom  tbe  Scotch  call  "  flunkies."    He  says: 

Servants  are  without  number.  I  have  never 
dined  nut  yet,  even  irt  a  private  untitled  family, 
with  less  than  three  or  four,  and  at  several  places 
eight  or  nine  even,  for  a  party  hardly  as  numer- 
ons;  but  each  knows  hit^lace;  all  are  in  fall  drtss 
— tbe  liveried  servants  m  liverj,  and  tiu  vpper 
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servants  tn  plain  gentlemanly  dress,  but  all  with 
white  cravats,  which  are  likewise  mostly  wore 
by  the  gentlemen  in  dress.  The  servanU  not  ui 
livery  are  a  higher  rank  than  those  in  livery, 
never  even  attociaiing  with  tiiem.  The  lively  ia 
of  such  a  deacription  as  the  master  chooses':  tbe 
Duke  of  Richmond's  were  all  in  black,  on  ac- 
coont  of  monming  in  the  hmily  ;  tbe  others  Tm- 
rious,  of  the  most  grotesque  description,  som^ 
times  with  and  sometimes  without  win,  and  al- 
ways in  sliorte  and  white  silk  or  white  cottoa 
stockings.  [We  foresee  a  tremendous  social  revo- 
lution in  Boston  after  this.]  Many  persons  reqnetf 
youoottogiveany  gratuity  lo  the  servants;  other* 
ibrhid  them  accepting  any,under  painofdismiiaal; 
and  at  the  house  if  a  Tuihleman  of  high  ratik  I 
found  a  printed  notice  on  my  dressing-table  to  (Ms 
effect :  "  The  quests  are  partieulariy  requested  10 
give  no  graiuiites  to  the  servants." 

We  hope,  as  Mr.  Colman  seems  in  genenl 
rather  solicttotu  about  his  personal  expoklT 
iture,  that  he  profited  by  this  bint. 

A  round  of  yisit^  engnee,  to  Lord  Hathei- 
ton's,  Lord  Hardwicke's,  and  other  titled  and 
untitled  Ampbitrycws  ;  the  former  hariag 
"  the  call"  with  our  republican  friend.     But 

before  he  sets  out,  "  Mrs.  P "  (whom 

we  strongly  suspect  from  the  conteit  to  be 
Mrs.  Pendarves)  takes  him  "  in  her  carriage 
to  see  tbe  most  fashiMiablemt/Anrryf (ore  and 
the  largest  jeicefry  store  in  the  world." 

In  the  letter  announcing  this  fact,  Hr. 
Colman  very  nearly  "  forgot  to  mention''  that 

he  was  also  taken  by  Mrs.  P- "  to  ses 

the  wedding  gear  of  the  Princess  Augusta ;" 
luckily,  however,  he  recollects  it  in  the  post- 
script, and  enlightens  the  Bostonians  by  in- 
forming them  that  "  it  coat  more  than  a 
thousand  dollars,"  and  was  made  "of  diver 
and  »lk  interwoven,  and  covered  with  Bms- 
sels  lace." 

We  next  find  Mr.  Colman  domiciliated  tn 
the  house  of  "  a  Member  of  Parliament," 
while  attending  the  cattle-sbow  at  Donoas- 
ter;  and  tbe  chief  thing  we  learn  from  this 
visit  is  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  maxim,  as 
follows ; 

As  direct  introductions  seldom  lake  place,  yon 
are  expected,  in  such  visiCa,  to  put  yourself  in  fo- 
'     '  1  with  those  who  are  near  yon. 


That  our  traveler  acted  x\f  to  his  own  rule 
is  evident  when  he  says: 

There  are  some  geztflemen  here  with  whom  I 
have  had  long  conversations,  and  icho  have  atkeJ 
me  reptaudly  to  tisit  thtm,  tehote  names  1  do  not 

The  value  of  these  invitations  is,  howeverr- 
Bomewhat  diminished  b^  their  Tagueneas,  U 
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being  difficult  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  anonymous 
host 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Colman  is  careful 
in  matters  of  personal  expense.  He  illus- 
trates this  in  Edinburgh,  where,  there  being 
no  nobleman's  house  convenient,  out  of  the 
numbers  placed  at  his  disposition,  he  gets 
into  **  excellent  quarters  at  nine  shillings  per 
week"  for  his  lod^ngs — a  price  which  we 
trust  secured  for  him  "  cold  water  and  clean 
towels."  "  Traveling  in  coaches,"  he  says, 
"is  very  expensive ;  and  though  I  never  ride 
inside  when  I  can  ride  out,  yet  one  gets  to 
the  bottom  of  one's  purse  constantly  much 
sooner  than  you  expect  it."  He  has  an 
expedient  for  avoiding  this  expense,  which 
he  appears  to  have  practiced  successfully 
on  one  occtision.  "I  have  walked  to- 
day about  twelve  miles,  and  to  save  two 
miles  had  to  ford  the  Tweed,  with  my  trow- 
ters  and  shoes  in  my  hands,**  (like  Caesar  and 
his  fortunes  ;)  "  not  a  very  pleasant  opera- 
tion, upon  stones  of  all  angles  and  shapes, 
which  the  water,  though  constantly  flowing 
over  them,  had  done  little  to  soften."  Cer- 
tainly "  not  a  very  pleasant  operation,"  nor 
one  that,  we  think,  it  would  be  desirable  for 
him  to  repeat  very  often,  at  all  events  on  this 
side  of  the  Tweed.  In  Scotland,  Melrose 
and  Abbotsford  claim,  as  we  have  shown, 
some  portion  of  his  time ;  but  the  relics  of 
the  Wizard  of  the  North  (not  Michael  Bruce), 
the  memorials  of  Mary  Stuart  and  John 
Ejiox,  and  the  monuments  of  Edinburgh, 
soon  give  place  to  a  description  of  the  me- 
nage of  Lambton  Castle,  *'  the  seat  of  the 
late  Lord  Durham."  Here  Mr.  Colman  is 
completely  at  home. 

In  houses  of  this  kind  it  is  usaal  to  have  from 
forty  to  fifty  Rervants.  The  servants*  ecitablish- 
ment  is  quite  an  afikir  by  itself.  The  steward  is 
at  the  head ;  be  provides  everything,  and  pur- 
chases all  Uie  supplies ;  he  oversees  all  the  other 
servants,  and  putd  on,  and  where  the  partv  is  not 
large,  takes  everything  off  from  the  table,  the 
other  servants  standing  by  and  waiting  upon  him. 
He  has  a  room  to  himself,  well  fitted  un,  and  has 
a  large  salary.  Next  to  him  comes  tne  butler, 
who  takes  care  of  all  the  wines,  fruit,  glasses, 
eandlesticks,  lamps,  and  plate,  and  ha^  an  under- 
buder  for  his  adjunct.  Next,  in  equal  authority 
with  the  steward,  and  having  also  an  elegant  par* 
lor,  is  the  housekeeper ;  she  has  all  the  care  of 
the  chambers,  the  linen,  and  the  female  servants. 
Then  comes,  next  in  authority,  and  perfectly  des- 
potic in  his  own  domain,  the  cook,  who  is  gener- 
ally French  or  Italian,  and  his  subalterns.  Then 
come  the  coachman,  the  footman,  and  the  ostlers, 
who,  the  last,  I  believe,  seldom  come  into  the 
house.  Then  there  is  the  porter,  who  in  London 
booaet  always  sits  in  the  entry*  and  them  9itber 


has  an  office  by  the  door,  or  else  a  table,  with  pen, 
ink,  paper,  &c. ;  who  receives  and  delivers  mes- 
sages, out  does  not  leave  his  place,  having  always 
servants  at  hand  to  wait  upon  him.  Then  each 
gendeman  in  the  house  has  his  own  private  valet, 
and  each  lady  her  own  maid,  who  has  all  the  cast" 
off  clothes  of  the  lady.  The  ladies,  t^  is  reported, 
never  wear  a  pair  of  white  satin  shoes  or  white 
gloves  more  than  once;  and  some  of  them^  if  they 
find,  on  going  into  society^  another  person  of  infe^ 
rior  ram  tcearing  the  same  dress  as  thernselxts, 
the  dress  upon  being  taken  off  is  at  once  thrown 
aside,  and  the  lady^  maid  perfectly  understands 
her  perquisite* 

There  are  two  difficulties  to  be  got  over  in 
this  arrangement :  first,  to  discover  a  person 
of  inferior  rank  moving  in  the  same  society 
with  you  ;  and  next,  to  find  that  person  ac- 
tually wearing  the  clothes  which  you  have 
got  on  your  back.  The  last-named  state  of 
the  case  seems  to  belong  to  the  category  of 
Sir  Boyle  Roche's  bird,  which  was  in  two 
places  at  the  same  time ;  but  as  Mr.  Colman 
is  satisfied  about  its  practicability,  we  shall 
not  venture  to  express  our  incredulity. 
Great  truths  cannot  be  too  often  repeated ; 
and  Mr.  Colman  is  unable  to  part  with  Lamb- 
ton  Castle  without  telling  how  the  guests 
make  it  out  in  noblemen's  establishments  in 
general,  even  at  the  risk  of  repetition. 

In  most  families  the  hour  of  breakfast  is  an- 
nounced to  you  before  retiring,  and  the  breakfast 
is  entirely  without  ceremony.  Your  letters  are 
brought  to  you  in  the  morning,  and  the  mail  goes 
out  every  day.  The  postage  of  letters  is  always 
prepaid  by  those  who  write  them,  who  paste 
doable  or  single  stamps  upon  them ;  and  it  is  con- 
sidered an  indecorum  to  send  a  letter  unpaid,  or 
only  sealed  with  a  wafer.  Any  expense  incurred 
for  you,  if  it  be  only  a  penny  upon  a  letter,  is  at 
once  mentioned  to  yon,  and  you  of  course  pay  it 
At  breakfast  the  arrangements  are  made  for  the 
day. 

Here  follows  an  account  similar  to  that 
given  at  Lord  Spencer's.  He  then  contin- 
ues: 

At  eleven  o^clock  there  is  always  a  candle  for 
each  guest,  placed  on  the  sideboard  or  in  the.  en- 
try, with  allumettes  alongside  of  them  ;  and  at 
your  pleasure  you  light  your  own  candle  and  bid 
good  night.  In  a  Scotch  family  you  are  expected 
to  shake  hands,  on  retiring,  with  all  the  party,  and 
on  meeting  in  the  morning. 

Not  always  a  very  safe  practice  in  Scot- 
land, if  the  popular  belief  be  true. 

The  Engrlish  are  a  little  more  reserved,  though* 
in  freneral,  the  master  of  the  house  shakes  hand 
with  yoQ.    Qd  a  first  introduction,  no  gcntleme^ 
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•hake  handa,  bat  ■implp  bow  to  each  other.  In 
the  morning  yoQ  come  down  in  nndreM,  with 
booti,  trowaers  of  any  color,  froclc  cost.  Sic.  At 
dinner  you  are  always  expected  to  lie  in  fii)I 
dress; Blraigbt coat, black aatinor white  waistcoat, 
silk  slocklngB,  and  pnmpii,  but  not  gloves ;  and  \( 
you  dine  abroad  in  LoDdoii  you  keep  jonr  hat  in 
your  hand  until  yon  go  in  to  dinner,  when  you 
give  it  to  a  servant,  or  leave  it  in  an  anteroom. 
The  lady  of  the  bonae  generally  claima  (he  arm 
of  the  principal  stranger,  or  the  gentleman  of  the 
highest  rank ;  she  theo  aasigns  the  other  ladies 
and  eentlemen  by  name,  and  commonly  waits  un- 
til ail  her  guests  precede  her  in  to  dinner — though 
this  is  not  invariable.  The  gentleman  is  expect- 
ed to  sit  near  the  lady  whom  he  lienda  in. 

Not,  as  in  the  Mississippi  sUamboata,  all 
huddled  together. 

Grace  is  almost  always  said  by  the  master,  and 
it  is  done  in  the  shortest  possible  way.  Some- 
times no  dishes  are  put  upon  the  table  until  the 
soup  is  done  with,  but  at  other  times  there  are 
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a  besides  the  soiip.     The  souo  is 
a  Scotland  it  is  usnally  what  toey 


call 


hodge-podge,  a  mixture  of  vegetables  with  some 
meat.  After  soup,  the  fisli  cover  is  removed,  and 
this  is  commonly  served  round  witliout  any  vege- 
tables, but  cerlainly-not  mare  than  one  kind.  After 
fisli  come  the  plain  joints,  roast  or  boiled,  wilh  po- 
tatnes,  peas  or  beans,  and  cauliflowers.  Then 
sherry  wine  is  handed  by  the  servants  to  every 
one.  German  wine  is  ofiered  to  (hose  who  prefer 
it ;  this  is  always  drank  [drunk]  in  green  glasses ; 
then  come  the  eittriei:,  which  are  a  variety  of 
French  dishes  and  hashes;  then  champagne  is 
offered;  after  this  remove  come  ducks,  or  par- 
tridges, or  other  game;  after  this,  (be  bon-bons, 
pudding?,  tarts,  sweetmeats,  blanc-mange ;  then 
cheese  and  bread  and  a  glass  of  strong  ale  is 
handed  round ;  then  the  removal  of  the  upper 
cloth,  and  oftentimes  the  roost  delicious  fruit  and 
confectionerr  follow,  such  as  grapes,  peaches, 
melons,  apples,  dried  fruits,  &c.  &c.  After  this 
is  put  upon  the  table,  a  small  bottle  of  Constantia 
wine,  which  is  deemed  very  precious,  and  handed 
round  In  small  wine-glasses,  or  noyoau,  or  some 
other  cordial.  Finger-glasses  are  alaxtys  fur- 
nished, though  In  some  cases  I  have  seen  a  deep 
silver  pkie  filled  with  roae-water  presented  to 
each  guest,  in  which  he  dips  the  comer  of  his 
napkin  to  wipe  his  lips  or  fingers.  No  cigars  or 
pipes  are  ever  offered;  and  soon  after  the  removal 
of  the  cloth  the  ladies  retire  to  the  drawing-room, 
the  gentlemen  close  up  at  the  table,  and  ^er  sit- 
ting as  long  as  yon  please,  you  go  into  tbe  draw- 
ing-room to  have  coffee  and  then  tea. 

No  dinner-giver  in  the  United  States,  from 
Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Flattery,  need  hencefor- 
ward plead  ignorance  in  eiouse  for  want  of 
hospitality ;  he  has  here  the  whole  myBtery, 
from  soup  to  Constantia.  Ur.  Colman  adds, 
par  parealhete,  that  he  "  aoTer  heard  any 
discuBsion  about  tbe  choncter  of  viaea,"  (no 


host  was  ever  yet  known  to  praise  hia  own 
claret)  "  excepting  that  I  have  been  repeat- 
edly asked  what  wine  we  usually  drank  io 
America."  Mr.  Colman  does  not  say  wbat 
answer  be  mode  to  this  oft-repeated  inquiry, 
but  we  presume  it  must  have  been  "  sherry 
cobbler  r' 

From  the  Bolemsity  of  these  dinner-fnc- 
tures  our  traveler  breaks  off  with  an  aneo- 
dote  of  the  Queen,  which,  as  we  have  never 
met  with  it  before,  or  anything  Hke  it,  we  ao- 
cordmgly  quote : 

The  other  day,  when  the  Queen  was  embarkinff 
at  Brighton,  [which  she  never  did  yet]  the  uni« 
carpet  was  not  laid  upon  the  wkatf  [there  being 
no  whsrf  at  Brighton]  ;  and  tbe  mayor  and  alder- 
men [there  being  no  such  functionaries  in  tbe 
place]  pulled  off  their  scarlet  ro6e«  if  offiee,  and 
laid  thim  down  fnr  the  royal  lady  to  tealk  upon. 
The  caricaluriats  now  have  them  drawn  op  in  fall 
array,  with  asses'  ears. 

Asses'  ears  are  proverbially  long  onea,  and 
so  must  those  have  been  that  listened  to  thii 
story  ;  but  such  of  course  were  not  Mr.  Col* 

The  next  place  of  note  at  which  we  dis- 
cover our  agricultural  friend,  is  Earl  Fill- 
William's.  Here  he  was  perfectly  in  clover, 
and  (lur  only  wonder  is  that  its  effect  upon 
biffl  was  not  such  as  might  have  befallen  one 
of  bis  own  cows. 

I  arrived  about  six,  and  after  a  short  walk  with 
essing-bellrung  (rang,!  and 
lomv  chamber.  This  cham- 
ber is  a  large  and  superb  room,  called  the  blue- 
room,  because  papered  with  elegant  blue  satinpaper, 
and  the  bed  and  the  windows  hung  with  superb 
blue  silk  curtains.  My  pOTlmanteau  had  alrtadg 
been  carried  there,  and  the  straps  uTilied  for  open- 
ing ;  a  large  coal  Are  was  blazing ;  candles  were 
burning  on  the  table ;  and  water  and  everything 
else  necessary  for  ablution  and  comfort.  There 
was,  likewise,  what  is  always  (o  be  found  in  an 
English  house,  a  writing- table,  letter-paper,  note- 
paper,  neicpenj,  ink,  sesiing-wai,  and  wax  taper; 
and  a  letter-box  is  kept  in  the  house,  and  notice 
given  to  the  gueats  always  at  what  hour  the  post 
will  leave.  Precisely  at  seven  o'clock,  qfler  beittf 
fully  dressed,  I  met  in  the  drawing-room  the  fcroi- 
ly  lor  dinner.  ...  A  few  minutes  after  seven, 
dinner  was  announced,  and  the  ladies  were  as- 
wgned  to  tbe  different  gentlemen.  I  had  tbe  hon- 
or of  a  companion  to  wait  upon  at  dinner,  who 
proved  a  most  intelligent  and  agteeabls  person, 
and  though  of  high  ratA,  anlhout  ostentation.  Tbe 
hall  in  which  we  dined  was  magnificent,  and 
lidly  lighted ;  ihecompany  [Mr.  Colmanln- 
"  itremely  brilliant ;  about  twelve  peiscM 
at  laDie,  and  eleven  men-servants,  aorae  in  liveiT, 
and  others  in  plain  gtnilemaniy  apparel,  but  all 
most  neat  and  elegaU.    .    .    .    After  oo&e  w* 


splendidly  li 
:luded]  extr 
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attembltd  for  praytri  in  IhttAapd;  the  ItAioiinlo 
the  gallery,  the  gentlemec  on  the  lower  floor,  into 
•oioe  elevated  side-pewg.  Thirty  or  forty  ser- 
vants were  in  their  places  when  we  weot  io.  All 
kneel,  snd  u  soon  is  evening  service  is  read  by 
the  chaplain,  wo  relam  to  the  drawing^rooni,  and 
ten  JB  served.    Soon  after  ten  o'clock  the  candles 


gentlemen  soon  foUou)  tuil.  I  rise,  myself,  soon 
ftfter  six,  and  lit  in  mi/  dretnng-gmm.  At  eight, 
the  servant  brings  your  clothes,  and  annonnces 
the  time  for  breakfast.  Immediately  after  break- 
fast, &c.  Slc. — [a  routine  which  we  need  not  re- 
pett] 

From  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  Mr.  CobnAa  goes 
to  a  clergyman's  in  NottinghamBhire ;  and 
here,  in  writing  to  a  friend.lie  desires  him 
to  give  the  reins  to  bis  imagination,  in  or- 
)  his  (Mr.  Colman's)   happi- 


Imagine  an  elegant  dining-room,  the  table  cov- 
ered with  the  richest  plate,  and  this  plate  tilled  with 
the  richest  viands  which  the  culinary  art,  and  the 
yintage,and  the  fruit-garden  can  supply;  iTnt^M  11 
horM  at  your  disposal,  a  leraiTUal  your  comnrnid  It 
anticipate  every  u>anl;  iituigine  an  el^anl  bed-cham- 
ber;  ii  bright  coal  &re;  fiesh  walfr  in  baiini,  if 
gMett,  in  luba ;  napkin*  unthout  itint,  ai  iphile  as 
tntue;  a  double  mattress,  a  French  bed,  sheets  of 
tbe  finest  linen,  a  canopy  of  the  richest  silk,  a  ta- 
ble portfolio,  writing  apparatus  and  stationery, 
allnmetteB,  a  night-lamp,  candles  and  nicer  ean- 
dletticks,  beautiful  paintings,  and  exquisite  statu- 
ary— 

We  are  forced  to  take  breath;  we  are 
afraid  even  to  face  the  "  large  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen"  whom  he  encountered  next 
day,  "as  elegant  in  dress  and  manners  as 
yon  can  meet  with  ;"  still  more  so  to  tnisl 
ourselves  in  a  room  where  there  are  "never 
leu  than  four  men-servants;  many  times 
dght  or  ten,  and  in  one  case  I  counted  elev- 
en, eight  of  whom  were  in  elegant  livery, 
trimmed  with  silver  and  with  silver  epau- 
lettes," &c.  <!ec. 

Well  mi^ht  Mr.  Colman  exclaim  to  hk 
fnend,  "  What  do  you  think  is  to  become  of 
me?" 

What  became  of  bim  shortly  afterwards 
was  this :  he  paid  a  visit  to  Ijord  Yarbor- 
OBgh,  and  was  invited  to  go  out  hunting : 
"  the  veiy  idea  of  which,"  he  says,  "  electri- 
fied me,  and  my  blood  tlill  boila  at  the 
thought !"  so,  instead  of  hunting,  he  reserved 
himself  for  a  few  more  noble  mansions.  F 
is  quickly  installed  at  the  Duke  of  Portland' 
.at  Welbeck  Abbey,  and  here  he  was 

"  In  pleased  amazement  wholly  lost" 


[Nov. 

I  had  supposed  I  bad  seen  aeveral  times  before 
(he  snmniit  of  luxurious  and  eleeant  living,  but 
Ais  I  confess  went  beyond  what  1  had  ever  met 
with.  .  .  .  Tasked  when  I  retired.  "What  time 
Jo  you  breakfast  T"  The  duke  replied,  [says  he] 
''  Just  what  time  you  please,  from  nine  to  twelve. 
[  always  came  down  at  nine  precisely,  and  found 
the  duchess  at  her  breakfast.  About  half  past 
nine  tbe  duke  would  come  in,  and  the  ladies,  one 
by  one,  soon  after!  At  breakfast  the  side  table 
iBould  hare  on  \l  cold  ham,  cold  chicken,  cold 
pheasant  or  partridge,  which  you  ask  for,  or  to 
which,  as  is  moat  common,  you  eet  up  and  help 
yourself.  On  the  breakfast-iabfe  were  several 
kinds  of  the  best  bread  possible,  bulltr  alaays 
fresh,  made  that  momine,  as  I  have  always  fonnd 
at  all  these  houses ;  and  if  you  asked  for  coHee 
or  chocolate,  it  would  be  brought  to  you  in  a  sit- 
ter cojfee-pol,  and  you  helped  yourself;  if  for  tea, 
you  would  have  a  tilcer  vm  to  eai^k  guei-t,  heated 
by  alcohol,  placed  by  you,  a  small  teapot  and  a 
small  caddy  of  black  and  green  tea,  to  make  for 
yourself,  or  the  servant  for  you. 

Then  comes  a  description  of  what  the  lun- 
cheon consists  of,  and  then  a  dinner  at  Wel- 
beck Abbey ;  which  last  contfuns  some  good 
advice :  that  it  may  not  be  missed,  we  have 
italicised  it. 

I  have  already  tdd  you  the  course  at  dinner, 
but  at  many  houses  there  is  always  a  bill  of  fare — 
in  this  case  written — 1  had  almost  said  en- 
graved— on  the  most  elegant  embossed  and  col- 
ored paper,  always  in  French,  and  passed  round 
to  tbe  guests.  Three  days  in  succession  we  had 
different  kinds  of  excellent  fish,  taken  from  ponds 
directly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  house,  on  the 
duke's  own  grounds.  After  dinner,  we  had,  every 
day,  peaches,  nectarines,  grapes,  and  pineapples 
in  abundance.  There  were  six  of  us  at  dinner 
daily,  and  eleven  servants,  most  of  them  in  livery, 
[we  think  we  see  Mr.  Colman  counting  them.] 
The  livery  here  consists  of  light  yellow  shorts 
and  waistcoat,  with  white  cotton  or  silk  stockings, 
and  pumps,  a  long  blue  coal  trimmed  with  silver 
lace  ana  buttons,  and  silver  epaulettes  on  each 
shoulder,  and  white  cravats ;  [as  fine  as  Winifred 
Jenkins's  "  goulden  bags  and  jackets,"  with  the 
advantage  of  there  being  something  "  cumfittable 
for  to  eat ;"]  those  out  of  livery  were  in  full  suits 
ofbhick;  and  [continues  Mr.  Colman,  hurried 
away  from  his  subject  by  the  recollection  doubt- 
less of  what  once  happened  to  himself,]  if  you 
meet  the  female  seriantsi^  the  upper  class,  you  muni 
take  care  not  to  mistake  them  for  the  ladies  of  the 
lumse,  as  there  is  little  to  distinguish  them  in  point 
of  elegance  of  dress. 

To  this  interesting  letter  is  appended  a 
postscript,  which,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
postscripts,  conbuna  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able information.     It  is  thus  stated : 


ber  twenty  times  a  day  after  vting  your  basin. 
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you  would  find  it  cle&n,  and  the  ffitcher  rmienish' 
ed  on  your  return ;  and  that  yon  cannot  take  yoar 
clothes  off,  but  they  are  taken  away,  brushed, 
folded,  pressed,  and  placed  in  the  bureau ;  and  at 
the  dressing  hour  before  dinner,  you  find  your 
candles  lighted,  your  clothes  laid  out,  your  shoes 
cleaned,  and  everything  arranged  for  your  use. 
I  never  saw  more  attention.  1  can  hardly  con- 
ceive of  more  perfect  housekeeping,  for  you 
scarcely  see  or  bear  anybody  unless  you  ring  a 
bell,  when  a  servant  sudaenly  appears  before  you, 
as  if  from  the  wainscoting. 

If  Mr.  Colman  be  at  all  musical,  the  least 
be  can  do  in  requital  of  such  unheard-of  hos- 
pitality will  be  to  get  by  heart  and  constant- 
ly sing  (whenever  he  is  requested  to  be  vocal) 
the  favorite  old  song  of  "My  Friend  and 
Pitcher.'*  No  one,  we  are  persuaded,  could 
do  more  justice  either  to  his  friend  or  to  that 
most  useful  of  utensils. 

Mr.  Colman  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that 
you  can  never  have  too  much  of  a  good 
thing ;  and  hence,  no  doubt,  his  iteration 
(which  we  refrain  from  qualifying  as  Falstaff 
aid)  respecting  the  soap  and  towels  and  hot 
water  which  meet  him  at  every  turn  when 
he  is  out  visiting;  to  the  same  cause,  we 
suppose,  we  are  mdebted  for  a  repetition  of 
the  Raleigh  story  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
went  to  see  Prince  Albert  take  his  doctor's 
degree,  the  Queen  also  bemg  present.  "  Car- 
pets of  crimson  cloth  were  laid  through  all 
the  passages  and  yards  where  the  foot  of 
majesty  was  to  tread;  and  in  one  spot, 
where,  by  some  mischance,  the  carpeting  was 
deficient,  the  students  pulled  off  their  gowns 
and  spread  them  for  her  to  step  on.**  It  is  a 
pity  that  Mr.  Colman  does  not  allude  to 
royalty  oftener  in  the  course  of  his  work,  for 
we  get  a  fresh  version  of  this  anecdote  al- 
most every  time  the  Queen  is  introduced. 
He  has  done  enough,  however,  in  this  way 
to  convince  his  fellow -townsmen  that  some- 
body always  takes  ofif  his  coat  for  the  Queen 
to  tread  upon  whenever  she  appears  in  pub- 
lic. 

For  a  moment  now  we  are  indulged  with 
a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Colman  in  private  life,  when 
he  is  housekeeping  on  his  own  account.  He 
appears  to  be  rather  put  out  ("  ryled,"  per- 
il aps,  is  the  more  correct  expression)  at  not 
being  surrounded  by  the  attentive  domestics 
who  are  in  the  habit,  like  brownies,  of  start- 
ing out  of  the  wainscot.  He  is  in  lodgings 
in  London,  where  he  says :  "  I  have  succeed- 
ed in  getting  such  lodgings  as  are  comfort- 
able, with  the  exception  of  a  dirty  servant 
girl  who  tends  upon  me,  a  maid  of  all  work.** 
Owing  to  the  mmi/stratioD  of  thia  dirty  Hebe, 


Mr.  Colman  has,  for  once,  an  opportunity  of 
showing  bow  people  dine  who  are  not  on 
visiting  terms  with  grandees.  He  takes 
refuge  in  **  one  of  the  principal  eating-bottses 
in  Piccadilly,  where  the  cooking  is  eood," 
and  where,  on  "a  plate  of  roast-beef"  and 
various  vegetable  adjuncts,  be  fares  sumptu- 
ously for  a  shilling.  He  was  driven  to  ibis 
by  the  combined  mfluence  of  dirt  and  melan- 
choly. "  I  have  tried  having  dinner  in  my 
own  room,  but  it  is  unsocial  and  attended 
with  many  inconveniences ;  and  it  is  no  saving 
of  expense.  It  is  positively  melancholy  to 
be  eating  my  dinner  alone"  (after  bavinff 
been  used  to  such  first- rate  company);  "and 
often,  when  it  is  half-finished,  I  drop  my 
knife  and  fork  in  silent  amazement,  and  try  if 
I  cannot  think  of  something  besides  home'* 
(and  bis  friend  the  Duke  of  Portland),  "and 
wish  myself  anywhere  but  in  this  Robinson 
Crusoe  cabin."  This  letter  ends  with  a 
jeremiad  on  the  expensiveness  of  servants' 
fees,  Mr.  Colman  evidently  wishing  that  the 
printed  directions  of  "  a  nobleman  of  high 
rank"  (see  ante)  were  in  general  circulation 
amongst  the  race  of  chamber-maids,  waiters, 
porters,  and  coachmen. 

From  this  sad  theme,  which  is  abruptly 
broken  off — probably  by  an  invitation, — ^be 
jumps  again  into  "  the  houses  of  the  nobili- 
ty," there  being  no  happiness  for  him  out  of 
that  charmed  circle.     He  feels  like  Romeo, 

"  There  is  no  world  without  Verona's  walls 
But  purgatory,  torture,  death  itself." 

He  therefore  goes  to  Goodwood,  and  the 
visit  proves  "  delightful,"  the  "  sen-ice  at 
dinner"  being  "always  silver  or  gold 
throughout,"  and  at  breakfast  every  cup 
and  saucer  ''differed  in  its  pattern  from 
another ;  that  is,  one  cup  and  saucer  was 
different  from  another  cup  and  saucer." 
This  was  delightful  enough,  but  if  Mr.  Col- 
man bad  invited  a  friend  to  breakfast  witb 
him  while  at  his  dirty  lodgings,  be  migbt 
have  witnessed  the  phenomenon  of  the  odd 
cups  and  saucers  without  going  so  far  as 
Goodwood.  But  then  there  would  have 
been  no  "  lunch"  to  describe,  "  consisting  of 
hot  meats,  games,  pies,  bread,  cheese,  butter, 
wines,  and  porter ;"  neither  could  be  have 
been  taken  "  under  the  care  of  the  duchess/' 
and  shown  the  conservatory,  the  orangery, 
the  pheasantry,  and  the  dairy ;  nor  have  bad 
"  two  most  respectable  gentlemen  farmers" 
to  wait  for  bun,  nor  "a  servant  to  open 
gates;"  neither  could  be  have  astonished 
the  family  of  Mr.  Gorbam,  dwelling  in  "an 
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excellent  and  elegant  farm-house,"  ''  where 
Mrs.  Gorham  and  one  gentleman  told  me 
they  were  much  obliged  to  me  for  asking  for 
a  cup  of  tea  instead  of  ioine,  as  they  had 
never  tried  it  before,  and  considered  it  a  great 
discovery,  of  which  they  should  avail  them- 
selves hereafter," 

For  the  next  few  months  Mr.  Colman 
passes  his  time  in  the  most  elevated  regions 
of  polite  society ;  surprising  us,  however,  m 
one  respect,  hy  his  refusal  to  go  to  court, 
though  repeatedly  urged  to  do  so  by  at  least 
half  the  nobility,  and  though  Lord  Bathurst 
offered  to  lend  him  his  shoe-bucUes,  ba^- 
wig,  and  other  articles  of  costume.  This  is 
a  mystery  which  we  are  unable  to  explain ; 
and  we  leave  it  unsolved,  to  go  with  Mr. 
Colman  to  an  evening  party. 

The  dresses  of  the  ladies,  at  their  evening  par- 
ties, arc  most  splendid,  and  almost  wholly  of  silk 
of  a  superior  description.    The  refreshments  are 

of  a  very  simple  character Tea  and 

coffee  are  seldom  handed  round.  Sometimes  you 
find  it  in  the  anteroom,  where  you  disrobe,  and  the 
servants  hand  it  to  you  before  you  are  announced 
in  the  drawing-room.  You  are  announced  alwavs 
by  the  servant  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  to  the 
servant  at  the  head,  and  by  the  servant  at  the 
head  to  the  company.  It  is  very  rare  that  you 
are  introduced  to  any  person  on  any  occasion, 
either  dinner  or  evening,  unless  you  go  to  stay,  or 
the  party  is  small ;  but  1/ 15  not  deemed  improper 
that  you  enter  into  conversation  with  your  neigh- 
bors. The  hair  [whose  hair  ?]  is  generally  dress- 
ed entirely  plain,  without  jewels  or  flowers,  fre- 
?[uently  ^  la  Madonna,  but  often  with  ringlets  in 
ront.  Elderly  ladies  tcear  their  gowns  very  low 
in  front ;  young  ladies  wear  their  gowns  rather 
high  in  front,  but  very  low  behind,  so  as  to  show 
the  bust  to  advantage. 

These  are  peculiarities  of  costume  which 
Mr.  Colman  seems  to  have  studied  with 
some  attention ;  we  therefore  venture  upon 
no  opinion  of  our  own,  though  we  confess 
the  last  corollary  puzzles  us.  But,  criticise 
them  as  we  may,  we  are  glad  to  see  the  fol- 
lowing admission : — 

The  dress  of  the  ladies  here,  in  general  socie- 
ty, is  altogether  more  elegant  than  with  us  .  .  . 
and  I  must  add,  that  a  hnger  acquaintance  con- 
vinces me  that  they  are  better  educated  than  the 
majority  of  the  same  class  amongst  ourselves. 

We  have  mentioned,  we  think,  elsewhere 
that  Mr.  Colman  has  opportimities  which  do 
not  fall  in  the  way  of  people  generally.  He 
never  hears  any  one  swear  or  quarrel  in  Lon- 
don ;  but,  to  make  up  for  these  deficiencies, 
he  sometimes  sees  a  great  deal  more  than 


anybodv  else.  He  is  speaking  of  the  gene- 
ral fondness  for  flowers  m  this  country,  and 
says :  "  So  strong  is  this  passion,  that  you 
see  persons  of  all  conditions  sticking  flowers 
in  their  buttonholes,  or  wearing  them  in  their 
hats.'*  We  confess,  to  our  sorrow,  that,  ex- 
cept by  the  chimney-sweeps  on  May-day,  we 
have  never  seen  nosegays  worn  in  hats, 
though  it  is  the  fashion  with  **  persons  of  all 
conditions''  to  place  them  there.  We  would 
give  something  to  see  one  in  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  hat,  or  in  the  Bishop  of  Exe- 
ter's. 

Were  we  to  follow  Mr.  Colman  through 
all  his  peregrinations  in  England  only,  we 
should  fill  the  magazine,  instead  of  the  re- 
maining page  allotted  to  this  notice  of  his 
volumes.  We  shall,  however,  quote  one  or 
two  more  characteristic  passages  before  we 
close  the  work.     Of  dress,  he  says : — 

To  go  to  dinner  here,  without  being  in  full 
dress,  would  be  a  sad  mistake.  I  have  long  since 
found  out  that ;  and  though,  in  staying  at  a  noble- 
man's or  gentleman's  house,  he  will  often  say  to 
you,  **  You  need  not  dress  much,'*  I  have  found 
the  only  safe  way  is  to  be  perfectly  well  diessed, 
for  so  always  you  are  sure  to  find  your  host  and 
his  company.  I  came  near,  in  one  case,  making 
a  mistake  in  this  matter  which  would  have  been 
mortifying.  I  had  supposed  myself  invited  to  dine 
only  with  two  or  three  gentlemen  in  London,  and 
thought  at  first  I  would  go  without  much  altera- 
tion, having  an  impression  that  my  host  was  living 
in  bachelors*  quarters.  My  good  fortune,  however, 
saved  me,  and  I  went  as  weU  prepared  as  /  could 
be.  I  found,  on  going,  one  of  the  most  elegant 
houses  in  London,  and  a  brilliant  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  rank.  The  gentle- 
man was  the  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and 
there  I  met  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  whom  the 
Pennsylvanians  love  so  well.  My  rule,  therefore, 
is  invariably  to  put  myself  daily  in  the  best  con- 
dition, humble  on  my  part  as  it  must  be,  to  meet 
any  and  everybody.  I  like  the  practice.  You 
may  dress  yourseli  as  you  please  in  the  morning, 
wear  the  coarsest  clothes  and  the  thickest  shoes — 
a  checkered  shirt  and  a  tarjpaulin  can  [witli  a  bunch 
of  flowers  in  itl,  but  at  dinner,  which  is  seldom 
before  seven  o  clock,  every  one  appears  full-dress- 
ed, which  is,  upon  the  whole,  as  much  a  matter 
of  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  the  individual  him- 
self, as  it  is  of  proper  respect  to  the  company 
whom  yon  meet. 

We  wind  up  with  an  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Colman  lived  at  Tredegar, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  who  began 
his  hospitalities  by  giving  his  guest  **  a  list 
of  his  house  servants  in  the  order  of  their 
rank,"  an  act  of  kindness  by  which  Mr.  Col- 
man and  the  American  public  have  largely 
profited.    It  was  thus  he  passed  his  tune : — 
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We  breakfasted  at  ten  o'clock,  and  dined  at 
seven ;  for  those  who  took  lunch  it  was  always 
on  table  at  two.  I  had  the  mornings  to  myself, 
until  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  without  interruption  ; 
the  servant-woman  came  into  ray  chamber  at  half 
past  six  to  make  my  fire,  and  the  valet  soon  after 
to  bring  my  clothes  and  shoes.  .  .  .  We  had 
eight  men-servants  at  dinner  constantly,  seven  of 
them  in  livery,  with  their  he&ds  fully  powdered ; 
and  one  in  black,  looking  like  a  grave  M  derpf' 
man,  who  was  the  bntler,  who  handed  the  wine 
and  put  every  dish  on  the  table.  At  table  no  one 
helps  himself  to  anything — I  had  almost  said,  even 
if  it  is  directly  before  him — but  a  servant  always 
interferes.  Even  the  person  sitting  at  your  side 
does  not  band  his  own  plate  to  be  helped.  Water 
cups  are  placed  by  your  side,  and  oftentimes  with 
perfumed  water,  to  wash  your  hands  and  lips  after 
dinner ;  and  these  are  taken  away,  and  others  are 
put  on  with  the  dessert.  You  are  never  urged  to 
eat,  and  seldom  asked  what  you  will  have,  ex- 
cepting by  the  servant.  In  most  cases,  an  e2e- 
gantly  lorilten  bill  of/are^  sometimes  on  embotoed 
silk  paper,  is  passed  quietly  round  the  table,  and 
you  whisper  to  the  servant,  and  tell  him  what  you 
will  have.  The  vegetables  are  never  put  upon 
the  plate  by  the  person  who  helps,  but  are  always 
passed  round  by  the  servants.  Each  guest  is  of 
course  furnished  with  a  clean  napkm,  which, 
after  dinner,  is  never  left  on  the  table,  but  either 
thrown  into  your  chair,  or  upon  the  floor,  under 
the  table. 

We  omit  the  details  of  the  coffee,  tea,  con- 
versation, and  "  whisky- and- water  at  eleven 
o'clock,''  and  follow  Mr.  Colman  fairly  into 
bed,  where — 

Everything  is  always  in  the  best  order;  a 
blazing  fire,  and  a  rushlight  to  bum  all  night,  in  a 
safe,  so  that  no  danger  can  come  of  it.  Your 
windows  and  bed-clothes  are  always  closely 
drawn,  your  night-clothes  hung  by  the  fire  to  be 
aired,  the  boot-jack  and  slippers  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  bed,  and  spare  blankets  folded  near  you. 
A  bell-rope  is  always  within  reach,  and  not  un- 
frequently  a  loorked  night-cap,  to  be  used  if  you 
choose  it. 

Then  comes,  for  at  least  the  twentieth 
time  in  these  volumes,  an  account  of  the 
*'  pitcher  of  hot  water"  in  the  morning,  the 
"  bright  copper  tea-kettle,"  the  "  ham  and 
eggs  on  the  table,"  the  "  cold  beef,  cold  fowl, 
cold  everything  on  the  sideboard ;"  the  "  let- 
ters by  your  plate,"  the  "mail-bag,"  the 
"  entry,"  the  "  arrangements  for  the  day," 
the  "greatcoat  neatly  folded,"  the  "hat 
neatly  brushed,"  the  "  gloves  laid  out  upon 
your  hat,"  and  the  "umbrella  in  its  place." 


In  describing  which,  Mr.  Colman  is  anxious 
that  the  partner  of  his  bosom,  for  whose  es- 
pecial behoof  this  information  was  originally 
written,  should  not  imagine  that  he  is  vio- 
lating confidence. 

Let  us  at  once  set  his  mind  easy  on  this 
point.  We  are  of  opinion  that  he  has  only 
taken  a  laudable  and  humane  view  of  a  great 
social  question.  Mr.  Colman  passed  nearly 
five  years  and  a  half  in  Europe,  the  greater 
part  of  it  in  the  houses  of  the  English  nobili- 
ty;  his  "  mission"  was  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  savobr  vivre,  and  impart  it  to  bis 
countrymen  for  their  use  and  edification.  If 
he  has  not  succeeded  in  his  object,  the  fault 
cannot  well  be  his,  as  we  think  we  have 
shown  by  the  extracts  which  we  have  given. 
We  could  have  adduced  many  more  proofs 
of  his  painstaking  endeavor  to  inoculate  the 
New  World  with  the  manners  of  the  Old ; 
by  quoting,  inter  alia,  from  what  took  place 

at  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of (the  only 

anonymous  nobleman  in  the  book),  where 
"  the  lady"  wore  "  crimson  velvet"  one  day, 
"  white  muslin,  a  red  sash,  and  a  crimson  tur- 
ban," on  another,  and  "  a  splendid  silk  dress 
and  a  circlet  of  pearls,"  on  a  third ;  and  also 
by  showing  how  at  Wobum  he  found  "  a 
tea-kettle  of  hot  water,  and  a  tub  of  cold/' 
in  his  bed-room ;  how  "  the  usher  in  the 
hall"  had  "  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman" 
in  "  black  shorts,  and  how  this  gentlemanly 
man  showed  him  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  the  Duke  (of  Bedford)  met  him,  and 
where  he  met  "a  very  lar^e  party  of 
elegantes"  But  the  reason  we  have  already 
given  compels  us  to  pause,  and  we  therefore 
bid  Mr.  Colman  farewell  as  heartily  as  any 
of  his  numerous  noble  entertainers ;  more 
heartily,  perhaps — for  we,  at  all  events,  are 
very  sorry  to  part  with  him.  In  doing  so 
we  have  one  request  to  make,  which  is,  that 
instead  of  the  ffrave  work  promised  in  his 
preface,  he  make  a  round  of  visits  in  the 
United  States,  and  inform  us  faithfully 
whether  the  boot-jack,  the  clothes-brush,  the 
pitcher  of  hot  water,  the  worked  night-cap, 
and  the  soap  and  towel,  have  yet  found  their 
way  into  the  dressing-rooms  of  the  smartest 
people  in  creation.  Until  we  are  assured  of 
this  fact  by  so  competent  an  authority  as  Mr. 
Colman  has  shown  himself  to  be,  we  must 
consider  his  mission  to  Europe  as  still  unac- 
complished. 
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These  volumes  form  part  of  the  Standard 
Library  issued  by  Mr.  Bohn.  No  series  of 
books  has  ever  appeared  which,  taken  as  a 
whole,  equals  this  m  value ;  and  no  part  of 
the  series  are  we  disposed  to  estimate  more 
highly  than  the  volumes  now  before  us.  It 
has  often  been  matter  of  regret  with  the  ad- 
mirers of  Milton  that  his  prose  writings 
should  be  so  little  known  by  the  reading 
part  of  the  English  public ;  for,  of  that  rich 
mheritance  of  mental  treasure  which  the 
genius,  the  thoughtfulness,  and  the  learning 
of  former  ages  have  bequeathed  to  us,  there 
are  few  portions  which  it  would  more  ad- 
vantage the  people  of  these  realms  to  be 
familiar  with  than  this.  But  hitherto  this 
part  of  our  hereditary  wealth  has  been  al- 
most inaccessible  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  owing  to  the  inconvenient  or  expensive 
forms  in  which  Milton's  Prose  Works  have 
been  published.  Mr.  Bohn  has  at  length 
removed  this  obstacle.  He  has  rolled  the 
stone  from  the  mouth  of  the  well,  and  we 
hope  many  will  hasten  to  fill  their  pitchers 
at  this  copious  and  healthful  spring. 

Mr.  St.  John  has  done  the  part  assigned 
to  him  for  the  most  part  well.  He  rightly 
appreciates  in  general  Milton's  true  character 
and  sentiments,  and  shows  a  worthy  sym- 
pathy with  both.  His  Preliminary  Remarks 
and  Notes  often  supply  very  needful  informa- 
tion, and  place  the  reader  in  the  right  point 
of  view  for  apprehending  and  justly  estimat- 
ing Milton's  statements ;  but  his  Notes  are 
sometimes  irrelevant,  and  sometimes  frivol- 
ous. If  some  he  has  inserted  have  a  just 
claim  to  be  there,  we  do  not  see  why  he 
might  not  with  equal  reason  have  inserted  a 
thousand  such  besides. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  at  present  to  oflfer 
any  remarks  on  Milton's  Prose  Writings  in 
general.  The  theme  is  tempting — as  what 
theme  connected  with  Milton  is  not  ? — and 


though  it  has  already  engaged  some  illus- 
trious pens,  it  is  by  no  means  so  exhausted 
as  to  render  another  survey  of  it  presump- 
tuous or  hopeless.  But  our  object  at  present 
is  more  limited.  We  wish  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  a  section  of  Milton's  life  which  has 
not,  we  think,  received  due  attention  from 
any  of  his  biographers,  and  to  take  note  of 
the  works  which  during  that  period  he  com- 
posed. We  wish  to  survey  his  connection 
with  the  Commonwealth,  to  describe  the 
services  he  rendered  to  it,  and  to  estimate 
the  worth  of  his  relation  to  it. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  1649,  the  pro- 
tracted struggle  between  arbitrary  sover- 
eignty and  popular  liberty  which,  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  had  agitated  England, 
was  brought  to  a  solemn  close  by  the  execu- 
tion of  the  infatuated  piince,  who,  despising 
the  claims  of  equity,  the  auguries  of  wisdom, 
and  the  lessons  of  experience,  had  resolved 
at  all  hazards  to  govern  a  high-minded  peo- 
ple according  to  his  sole  pleasure.  With 
the  life  of  Charles  terminated,  for  the  time, 
the  kingly  form  and  name  in  Britain.  Whilst 
the  snow  was  yet  falling  on  the  velvet  pall 
that  covered  the  headless  trunk  of  the  once 
haughty  representative  of  an  imperious  line, 
and  whilst  the  few  faithful  adherents,  who 
still  persisted  in  showing  their  allegiance  to 
his  memory,  were  comforting  themselves 
around  his  bier  by  interpreting  "  this  sudden 
whiteness"  into  a  token  from  heaven  of  their 
master's  innocence,  the  bold  men,  who  had 
fearlessly  done  the  deed,  were  engaged  in 
drawing  up  a  proclamation  in  which  they 
forbade  all  persons  whatsoever  to  presume 
to  declare  "  Charles  Stuart,  son  of  the  late 
Charles,  or  any  other  person  to  be  king  or 
chief  magistrate  of  England  or  Ireland,  or  of 
any  dominions  belonging  thereunto,"  on  pain 
of  "  being  deemed  and  adjudged  a  traitor," 
and  made  to  "sufifer  accordingly."    Seven 
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days  later,  they  abolished  the  House  of 
Lords ;  the  next  day,  they  passed  a  solemn 
decree  abolishing  forever  the  offipe  of  king 
in  this  nation ;  and  the  day  following,  they 
gave  orders  that  a  new  great  jseal  should  be 
engraved,  bearing,  in  place  of  the  effigies  of 
the  monarch,  a  representation  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  full  session,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, "  The  first  year  of  liberty  restored,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  1648."*  (o.  s.)  At  the 
same  time,  a  council  of  state,  consisting  of 
forty  persons,  was  appointed  to  conduct  the 
government  of  the  nation. 

This  Council  of  State,  now  virtually  the 
Sovereign  of  England,  had,  amongst  other 
duties,  that  of  watching  over  the  relations 
subsisting  between  this  country  and  foreign 
powers.     Here,  as  in  other  departments, 
they,  from  the  first,  took  high  and  manly 
ground.   Little  inclined  to  provoke  a  rupture 
with  any  of  the  continental   powers,  they 
nevertheless  resolved  not  to  allow  in  the 
least  degree   the  honor  or  the  interest  of 
their  country  to  be  abated  in  their  hands. 
They  would  do  as  England  had  ever  done — 
choose  their  own  allies  and  deal  with  them 
on  equal  terms.    They  had  not  smitten  the 
crown  from  the  head  of  their  own  king,  to 
truckle  to  any  of  the  crowned  he^ds  of  the 
Continent.     They  meant  England,  now  that 
she  was  a  republic,  to   be  as  independent 
and  as  mighty  amongst  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope as  she  had  ever  been  whilst  governed  by 
kings.    Accordingly,  before  they  had  been 
many  weeks  in  existence  as  a  council,  they 
appointed  a  committee  of  their  number,  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  Whitelocke,  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
Lord  Lisle,  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  Mr.  Martyn, 
and  Mr.  Lisle,  or  any  two  of  them,  **  to  con- 
sider what  alliances  the  Crowne  hath  for- 
merly had   with  forreigne  states,  and   what 
those  states  are ;   and   whether  it  will  be  fit 
to  continue   those  allyances,  or  with   how 
many  of  the  said  states  ;  and  how  farr  they 
should  be  continued,  and  upon  what  grounds ; 
and  in  what  manner  applications  and  ad- 
dresses should  be  made  for  the  said  continu- 
ance, "f    In  such  lofty  style  and  with  such 
conscious  dignity  did  these  republicans  set 
about  their  work  !    We  may  augur  that  the 
honor  of  England  is  in  safe  keeping  in  such 
hands. 

But  the  Council  did  not  stop  here.    It 


*  Guizot,  English  Revolatioo,  p.  486 ;  ClareiidoD, 
Book  zi.  tub  fine, 

f  Book  of  Ordera  of  the  Council  of  State,  cited 
from  the  MS.  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  by  Mr.  Todd, 
in  his  Life  of  MUtoD,  p.  107. 


was  not  enough  for  them  to  assert  their 
country's  ancient  right  to  choose  her  own 
allies  and  deal  with  foreign  powers  in  gen- 
eral as  she  deemed  best.  .A  high-minded 
prince  would  have  done  as  much;  these 

Patriotic  republicans  determined  to  do  more, 
hey  had  a  mind  not  only  to  say  to  the  con- 
tinental powers  what  they  judged  right,  but 
to  say  it  in  a  tongue  which  was  as  much 
theirs  as  it  was  that  of  any  of  the  powers 
they  addressed.    Hitherto,  from  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  all  foreign  correspondence  had 
been  conducted  in  French.    But  to  the  thor- 
ough English  feeling  of  the  republican  coun- 
cil this  practice  seemed  a  degradation.    The 
French  was   a    good    enough    tongue  for 
Frenchmen ;  and  for  purposes  of  diplomacy 
only  perhaps  too  good ;  but  what  was  that 
to  them  who  were  free  Englishmen,  and  had 
a  tongue  of  their  own  of  which  they  were 
not  ashamed,  and  meant  to  pursue  a  stnuffht- 
forward  course  with  all  men,  and  at  all  times 
to  say  with  their  lips  what  they  purposed  in 
their  hearts?    They  resolved,  therefore,  to 
discard  the  French  in  their  writings  to  for- 
eign states,  and  to  employ  in  its  stead  the 
lingua  commimis  of  Christendom,  the  Latin. 
Nor  were  they  content  to  have  their  thoughts 
clothed  in  any  sort  of  Latin  which  hireling 
scholarship  might  supply  to  them.    Thev 
would  have  Latin  of  the  best.     Under  their 
sway,  England  was  to  be  a  true  Aristocracy 
— a  Reign  of  the  Best ;  and  they  resolved 
that  even  in  the  interchange  of  courtesies  or 
the  chafferings  of  diplomacy  with  foreign 
states,  their  thoughts  should  be  clothed  in 
such  a  garb  that  not  so  much  as  a  dog  should 
move  his  tongue  against  it. 

Of  those  who  had  sate  in  the  high  places  of 
learning  during  the  reign  of  Charles,  the 
greater  part  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
exiled  prince ;  or  were  hiding  their  discontent 
and  their  scholarship  in  lonely  retreats — dot" 
tores  umbratici  against  their  will ;  or,  like 
worthy  Jeremy  Taylor,  having  escaped  ashore 
upon  a  plank,  and  not  knowing  whethet*  they 
owed  most  to  "  the  courtesies  of  their  friends  or 
the  gentleness  and  mercies  of  a  noble  enemy," 
were  trying  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  busi- 
ness by  "  gathering  a  few  sticks  to  warm  them, 
a  few  books  to  entertain  their  thoughts  ;*'* — 
all  of  them  occupied  after  a  fashion,  yet  for 
the  interests  of  their  country  in  the  meantime 
utterly  profitless.  Still  there  were  a  few  of 
the  riper  scholars  of  the  day  whose  princi- 
ples allied  them  to  the  yictonous  party.    One 

*  Discourse  of  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying — 
Epist  Dedia  p.  8. 
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there  was  especially,  whose  attachment  to 
the  republican  cause  was  enthusiastic,  who, 
from  his  youth  up,  had  given  himself  to 
literature,  "taking  labor  and  intense  study 
to  be  his  portion  in  this  life,"  and  who,  though 
he  had  "  applied  himself  to  the  resolution  to 
fix  all  the  industry  and  art  he  could  unite  to 
the  adorning  of  his  native  tongue,*'  was  never- 
theless so  addicted  to  the  languages  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  that,  whilst  yet  a  youth,  he  h*.  d 
**  not  merely  wetted  the  tip  of  bis  lips  in  the 
stream  of  these  languages,  but,  in  proportion 
to  hb  years,  had  swiulowed  copious  draughts,'' 
and  was  now,  in  his  maturer  age,  acknowl- 
edged to  be  one  of  the  first  classical  scholars 
of  his  day.  This  was  Milton,  and  as  he,  in 
virtue  of  his  scholarship,  was  master  of  a  pure 
and  copious  Latinity,  being,  as  one  of  his 
critics  remarks,  '*  purioris  dicendi  generis 
Tehementer  studiosus,"  the  attention  of  the 
Council  was  directed  to  him  as  the  fittest 
person  to  act  as  their  Latin  secretary.  The 
same  committee  which  had  been  appointed 
to  consider  the  subject  of  Foreign  Alliances 
was  accordingly  instructed  to  "  speak  with 
Mr.  Milton,  to  know  whether  he  will  be  em- 
ployed as  secretary  for  P'orraigne  tongues." 
According  to  the  testimony  of  Phillips, 
Milton's  nephew,  the  attention  of  the  Council 
of  State  had  been  drawn  to  Milton  by  the  re- 
cent publication  of  his  work,  entitled,  **  The 
Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates."  Wood 
asserts,  and  Mr.  St.  John  adopts  the  asser- 
tion, that  this  treatise  was  written  before  the 
execution  of  Charles,  though  it  now  contains 
many  passages  aflerward  inserted.  But  this 
appears  to  us  more  than  doubtful.  It  is  true, 
mdeed,  that  the  treatise,  as  we  now  have  it, 
contains  additions  to  the  original  text,  but 
these  were  made  between  the  first  and  second 
editions,  not,  as  the  words  we  have  quoted 
would  seem  to  imply,  between  the  writing  of 
the  work  and  its  first  publication.*  As  for 
its  being  written  before  the  king's  death,  there 
is  no  evidence  for  that  except  Wood's  asser- 
tion ;  and  worthy  Anthony  was  not  so  minute- 
ly exact  in  all  that  he  uttered,  especially 
when  a  sectary  was  in  question,  that  we 
should  allow  his  bare  word  to  weigh  against 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  treatise  itself, 
which  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  opinion  that 
Milton  iDrote  this  tract,  as  well  as  published 


*  Oo  the  title-page  of  the  second  edition,  publish- 
ed in  1660,  we  read  that  it  is  "  published  now  the 
second  time,  with  some  additions,  and  many  Testi- 
monies also  added  out  of  the  best  and  leamedest 
among  Protestant  Divines  asserting  the  position  of 
this  Book." 


it,  in  order  to  justify  the  Parliament  and  the 
Army  for  their  treatment  of  Charles.  In- 
deed, in  his  Second  Defence,  he  expressly 
81^  as  much  as  that  such  was  the  case : 
"That  book,"  says  he,  referring  to  this 
treatise,  "  did  not  make  its  appearance  till 
after  the  death  of  Charles  ;  and  was  vmtien 
rather  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  people  to 
the  event,  th&n  to  discuss  the  legitimacy  of 
that  particular  sentence  which  concerned  the 
magistrates,  and  which  teas  ahreadg  exe- 
cuted''* 

The  main  design  of  the  treatise  is  to  as- 
sert the  responsibility  of  kings,  and  the  right 
of  subjects  to  punish  tyrants  or  wicked  kings, 
if  need  be,  with  death.  It  is  not,  as  some 
have  asserted,  a  plea  for  regicide  in  the 
general,  as  if  Milton,  in  a  rabid  and  indb- 
criminating  hatred  of  the  very  name  and  office 
of  king,  had  contended  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  entire  race  of  such  functionaries.f  Still 
less  is  it  an  attack  on  the  unhappy  monarch 
whose  execution  it  by  implication  justifies  ; 
for  in  referring  to  it  in  a  subsequent  publica- 
tion, Milton  distinctly  disavows  any  intention 
of  attacking  Charles  in  it,  or  even  of  directly 
determining  anything  in  reference  to  his  case ; 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  treatise  itself  that 
is  in  the  least  incompatible  with  this  disavowal. 
Milton  was  prompted  to  write  it  by  the  un- 
reasonable censures  pronounced  upon  Crom- 
well and  his  friends  by  the  Presbyterian  party, 
who,  formerly  the  most  bitter  enemies  of 
Charles,  had  become  jealous  of  the  growth 
of  the  Independents,  and  of  their  ascendency 
in  the  Parliament,  and  were  clamoring  against 
the  sentence  pronounced  on  the  king  as  ab- 
horrent from  the  doctrine  of  Protestants, 
and  of  all  the  reformed  churches.J  This  con- 
duct Milton  ascribed  to  mere  party  spite  :  he 
regarded  their  anger  as  excited,  not  by  "  the 
Bct  itself,  but  because  it  was  not  the  act  of 
their  party ;"  and  the  assertion  they  made 
against  it  he  denounced  as  "  a  glaring  false- 
hood," (falsitas  asserta,)  Hence,  in  order 
to  compose  men's  minds,  he  wrote  this  tract 


♦  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  260. 

f  See  his  Second  Defence  of  the  People  of  Eng- 
land, pauim,  **  How  happy  am  I,**  he  exclaims,  m 
reference  to  the  favorable  reception  of  his  first  De- 
fence by  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  "  that  when 
the  critical  emergencies  of  my  country  demanded 
that  I  should  undertake  the  arduous  and  invidious 
task  of  impugning  the  rights  of  kings,  I  should  meet 
with  so  illustrioun,  so  truly  a  royal  evidence  to  my 
integrity,  and  to  this  truth,  that  /  had  not  written  a 
word  against  kings,  but  only  against  tyrants,  the  spots 
and  pests  of  royalty." 

1  Vet  Secunda,  p.  68,  edit  1 664.  ffagae-  Comitum, 
Works,  YoL  i.  p^  260,  of  Mr.  St  John's  edit 
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for  the  purpose  of  showing  "in  an  ab- 
stract consideration  of  the  question,  what 
may  be  lawfully  done  against  tyrants/'*' 
It  is  one  of  the  most  condensed  and  closely 
reasoned  of  all  Milton's  writings,  and  satis- 
factorily establishes  those  great  points  of 
constitutional  law  which  at  an  earlier  period 
had  been  advocated  by  the  classic  pen  of 
Buchanan,  which,  in  the  age  succeeding  that 
of  Milton,  were  so  logically  demonstrated  by 
Locke,  and  which  may  now  be  considered  as 
incorporated  with  the  constitution  of  our 
country.  Appearing  at  a  time  when  men's 
minds  were  deeply  occupied  with  the  ques- 
tion it  discusses,  public  attention  was  natu- 
rally drawn  toward  it,  and  through  means  of 
it  to  previous  publications  of  its  author. 
"  This  treatise,"  says  Phillips,  "  reviving  the 
fame  of  other  things  Milton  had  formerly 
published,  he  was  more  and  more  taken  no- 
tice of  for  his  excellency  of  style,  and  depth 
of  judgment ;  was  courted  into  the  service  of 
the  Commonwealth ;  and  at  last  prevailed 
with  (for  he  never  hunted  after  preferment, 
nor  affected  the  hurry  of  public  business)  to 
take  upon  him  the  office  of  Latin  Secretary."! 
This  fully  bears  out  Milton's  own  account  of 
the  matter  : — "No  one  ever  knew  me  either 
soliciting  anything  myself,  or  through  the 
medium  of  my  friends, — no  one  ever  beheld 
me  in  a  supplicating  posture  at  the  doors  of 
the  senate,  or  the  levees  of  the  great  I 
usually  kept  myself  secluded  at  home,  where 
my  own  property,  part  of  which  had  been 
withheld  dunng  the  civil  commotions,  and 
part  of  which  had  been  absorbed  in  the  op- 
pressive contributions  which  I  had  to  sustam, 
afforded  me  a  scanty  subsistence.  ...  I 
was  surprised  by  an  invitation  from  the  Coun- 
cil of  State,  who  desired  my  services  in  the 
office  for  foreign  afifairs."J 

Milton  entered  upon  the  office  to  which  he 
was  thus  honorably  called  on  the  15th 
March,  1649.  The  duties  which  he  was 
here  appointed  to  discharge  were  somewhat 
multifarious.  Besides  those  more  especially 
belonging  to  his  office,  such  as  the  translat- 
ing into  English  of  the  state  papers  of  foreign 


♦  Ibid, 

+  Cited  by  Todd,  Life  of  Milton,  p.  97. 

I  Second  Defence,  p.  261.  Worka,  voL  L  We 
have  given  the  above  rrom  the  English  tran^tion, 
as  it  stands  in  Mr.  St.  John's  edition ;  but  it  is  rather 
an  imperfect  version  of  the  original,  and  in  the  con- 
cluding part  quite  wrong.  Milton  was  never  in  the 
Foreign  Office.  What  he  says  is,  **Me  .  .  .  Con- 
cilium Status  .  .  .  ad  ee  vocat,  taieaque  opera  ad 
res  prsesertim  extemas  uti  voluit," — the  Council  of 
State  summoned  me,  and  desired  the  use  of  my 
ervices  chiefly  in  foreign  affiun. 

voL.xvia  NO.  m. 


powers  addressed  to  the  rulers  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  conducting  their  correspond- 
ence in  return,  many  other  tasks  were  im- 
posed upon  him  by  those  whom  he  served. 
They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  committed  to 
him  the  whole  of  what  may  be  called  the 
literary  and  controversial  interests  of  the 
government.  Hence  we  find  him  enjoined 
to  examine  papers  found  on  certain  suspect- 
ed enemies  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  such 
attacks  upon  it  as  appeared  in  print,  and  to 
report  to  the  Council  thereon;*  to  reply 
to  some  of  these  attacks ;  to  defend  the  poli- 
cy of  the  Council  against  those  "  designers 
against  the  peace  of  the  Commonwealth,  by 
whom  it  had  been  impugned  ;f  and  even  to 
arrange  for  the  printing  of  such  works  as 
the  Council  saw  meet  to  issue  at  the  pubMo 
expense.];  To  a  mind  like  Milton's,  delight- 
ing to  luxuriate  in  the  banquet  of  letters^ 
and  even  revolving  high  thoughts  of  the  ad- 
ditions he  was  himself  to  make  to  that  rich 
repast,  it  must  have  been  unspeakably  irk- 
some to  be  compelled  to  attend  to  all  the 
petty  and  vexatious  duties  which  were  thus 
imposed  upon  him.  But  he  bore  the  yoke 
cheerfully,  and  seems  to  have  toiled  on  with 
the  patience  of  the  veriest  drudge  in  his 
appointed  work.  Nay,  his  heart  even  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  his  duties,  for  when  he 
might,  without  censure,  have  retired  from 
the  office,  he  spumed  the  idea  as  unworthy 
of  his  patriotism.  It  was  no  paltry  love  of 
the  gains  of  office  which  thus  chained  him 
to  the  oar ;  for  his  salary  at  the  highest  never 
exceeded  £200  per  annum,  and  to  this  the 
only  additional  perquisite  he  ever  received 
was  permission  to  reside  at  Whitehall,  a 
permission  which  was  only  given  to  be  soon 
after  recalled. §  It  is  a  sight  worth  looking 
a^^this  man  of  supernal  genius  thus  taming 
himself  down  to  the  drudgeries  of  an  inferior 
station,  and  discharging  the  dull  and  irksome 
tasks  of  office  with  a  cheerfulness  which  the 
merest  red-tapist  could  hardly  exceed — and 
all  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  love  for  what  ha 
esteemed  a  good  and  just  cause. 

The  writings  which  Milton  was  either 
directly   or  indirectly  led  by  his  office  as 

*  Order  of  Council,  May  30, 1 649.  Ibid.  June  2t. 
Ibid.  June  26, 1600. 

Ibid.  26th  March,  1649;  2Sth  March. 

Ibid.  8th  January,  1649-60. 

Milton  went  to  reside  in  Scotland  Yard  in  the 
early  part  of  1651,  and  he  removed  from  it  in  ths 
summer  of  the  same  year,  in  consequence  of  an  order 
of  Parliament  which  deprived  him  of  that  residence. 
He  then  went  to  the  "  pretty  garden  house,"  in  Petty 
France,  Westminster,  where  he  remained  till  with- 
in a  few  weeks  of  the  retom  of  Cbarlee  IL 
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LaUn  Secretary  to  indite,  foim  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  his  prose  works.  Of  these, 
the  least  interestmg,  perhaps,  to  us  now,  in 
reference  at  least  to  himself,  are  the  Letters 
of  State  which  he  addressed  from  time  to 
time  in  the  name  of  the  ^vernment  of  the 
Commonwealth,  to  the  different  European 

Sowers.  In  an  historical  point  of  view,  in- 
eed,  these  are  valuable,  as  indicating  the 
footing  on  which  Cromwell  and  his  party 
stood  with  the  princes  and  states  of  the 
Continent,  and  as  containing  an  authentic 
record  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Common- 
wealth; but,  in  relation  to  Milton,  they 
possess  only  an  inferior  interest.  It  is  his 
pen  that  indites  the  words,  but  the  thoughts 
are  the  property  of  others,  and  chiefly  of 
that  imperial  intellect  which  seems  to  have 
dazzled  and  commanded  the  mind  even  of 
Milton,  and  made  him  look  up  to  its  pos- 
sessor as  the  ''  chief  of  men.''  Viewed  as 
the  joint  production  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
John  Milton,  these  letters,  even  the  least 
important  of  them,  must  ever  possess  a 
strong  attraction;  and  some  of  them,  es- 
pecially those  which  relate  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  Waldenses,  in  which  both  Cromwell 
and  his  Secretary  took  so  thrilling  an  in- 
terest, will  ever  remain  as  monuments  at 
once  of  the  high-toned  dignity  with  which 
England's  greatest  ruler  upheld  her  rights 
and  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  of  the  fitting 
utterance  which  England's  greatest  poet 
gave  to  that  ruler's  wUl. 

The  first  publication  into  which  Milton's 
office  indirectly  led  him,  was  that  which  ap- 
peared under  the  followmg  title  : — "  Icon- 
oclastes.  In  answer  to  a  Book,  entitled 
'  Icon  Basilike :  the  portraiture  of  his  Sacred 
Majesty  in  his  Solitude  and  Sufferings.'" 
The  work  to  which  Milton  here  replies,  and 
which  is  now  pretty  generally  believed  to 
have  been  the  production  of  Dr.  Gauden, 
successively  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  of  Wor- 
cester after  the  Restoration,  purports  to  be 
the  composition  of  the  deceased  king,  and  its 
manifest  design  is  to  produce  an  impression 
in  his  favor,  by  not  only  defending  his  con- 
duct to  his  subjects,  but  also  representing 
him  in  the  light  of  a  mild,  devout,  and 
heavenly  martyr.  It  was  published  a  very 
abort  time  after  the  death  of  Charles,  and 
though  there  were  several  who  saw  through 
the  imposition,  and  were  satisfied  it  was 
not  the  work  of  the  kins,  (Milton  among  the 
rest,)  by  the  country  at  large,  it  was  received 
as  genuine,  and  extensively  and  eagerly 
perused.  To  counteract  the  effect  which  it 
was  everywhere  produoing,  Milton  wrote  hb 


"  Iconoclastes ;"  in  which,  with  great  mi- 
nuteness and  vigor,  he  replies  to  all  that  is 
advanced  in  the  "  Icon,"  in  defence  of  the 
policy,  and  in  honor  of  the  character  of 
Charles.  Written  for  popular  effect,  it  is 
much  simpler  in  style,  quieter  in  manner, 
and  more  homely  in  conception,  than  was 
usual  with  its  author.  Here  and  there  an 
expression  occurs  which  betrays  the  poet,* 
and  not  seldom  the  fire  of  an  ardent  temper 
breaks  forth  in  indignant  flashes ;  but  for  the 
most  part,  the  "Iconoclastes"  is  a  sober, 
minute,  closely-reasoned,  and  unimpassioned 
refutation  of  the  statements  of  the  "  Icon." 
The  author's  purpose  in  writing  it,  he  tells 
us,  was  "not  a  desire  to  descant  on  the 
misfortunes  of  a  person  fallen  from  so  high 
a  dignity,"  nor  "  by  fond  ambition,  or  the 
vanity  to  get  a  name,  present  or  with  pos- 
terity, by  writing  against  a  king,"  but  "  for 
their  3akes  who,  through  custom,  simplicity, 
or  want  of  better  teaching,  have  not  more 
seriously  considered  kings  than  in  the  gaudy 
name  of  Majesty,  and  admire  them  and  their 
doings  as  if  they  breathed  not  the  same  air 
with  other  mortal  men."  Hence  he  scrupled 
not  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  which  had  been 
thrown  down,  though  a  king's,  in  defence  of 
liberty  and  the  Commonwealth.  That  the 
work  was  written  at  the  request  of  the 
Council  of  State,  we  know  from  Milton's 
own  statement  ;f  but  that  it  was  a  piece  of 
mere  hireling  service,  for  which  he  received 
a  pecuniary  reward  from  the  Council — 
though  it  has  been  confidently  asserted,  and 
though  on  the  strength  of  this  assertion 
Milton  has  been  called  **  a  mercenary  Icon- 
oclast,"— ^is  altogether  untrue.  We  have 
the  author's  own  solemn  statement  to  the 
contrary :  "  My  hands,"  says  he  to  Morus, 
"  were  never  soiled  with  the  guilt  of  pec- 
ulation ;  I  never  was  even  an  obolus  the 
richer  by  those  exertions  which  you  most 
vehemently  traduce.*'!  We  have  the  cor- 
roborative evidence  afrorded  by  the  fact  that 
the  books  of  the  Council  retain  no  trace  of 
any  remuneration  having  been  made  to  him 

*  One  of  his  ezpresBions  has  been  borrowed, 
withoat  acknowledgment,  bv  a  poet  of  our  own 
day.  In  speaking  of  a  parliament  without  power 
of  opposing  the  royal  will,  he  describes  it  as 
**  struck  as  mute  and  motionless  as  a  parliament  of 
tapestry  in  the  hanginffs.**  What  Milton  here  ap- 
plies to  tapestry,  Campbell  applies  to  painting — 

"  And  Painting  mute  and  wtotionles* 
Stenla  but  a  ^anoe  of  time.*' 

F^uauarf  Stanxat  to  Kemble. 

(Second  Def.  Work,  vd.  i.  p^  268. 
Second  Del  p.  2a. 
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for  tbts  labor,  whilst  they  do  not  fall  to 
record  the  "  fitt  reward"  which  the  Council 
awarded  to  John  Durie  for  translating  the 
work  into  French.  And  we  have  the  fact 
that  he  was  permitted  to  make  the  writing 
of  this  book  suit  his  own  convenience, 
"  bednnins'  it  late,  and  finishing  it  leisurely 
in  the  midst  of  other  employments  and 
diversions"* — a  favor  which,  as  Mr.  Todd 
justly  reasons,  would  hardly,  in  the  case  of 
a  work,  the  early  appearance  of  which  was 
of  importance,  have  been  conceded  to  a 
mere  hireling  scribe. 

The  "  Iconoclastes "  appeared  in  the 
closing  part  of  the  year  1649.  The  same 
period  witnessed  the  publication  of  a  work 
which  was  destined  to  involve  Milton  in  the 
most  protracted  and  the  most  violent  con- 
troversy in  which  he  ever  embarked.  This 
was  the  "  Defensio  Regia  pro  Carolo  I.,"  by 
Claude  Saumabe^  better  known  as  Sal- 
masius. 

Charles  II.  was  at  this  time  residing  at 
the  Hague,  "living  with  and  upon  the 
Prince  of  Orange,"  as  Clarendon  tells  us; 
poor  enough  and  dispirited  enough,  yet  in- 
clined to  make  an  effort  or  two  more  to 
regain  the  splendid  patrimony  from  which 
he  had  been  driven.  The  impression  which 
had  been  produced  in  England  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  "  Icon  Basilike  "  probably 
suggested  the  idea  of  following  it  up  by  a 
still  more  energetic  attack  upon  the  Com- 
monwealth party.  The  poor  king  had  one 
hundred  Jacobusses  in  his  purse,  and  these 
he  resolved  to  sacrifice  in  order  to  procure 
such  a  publication.  A  ready  instrument 
was  found  in  Sal  masius,  then  one  of  the 
Professors  at  Leyden,  and  who  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  learned 
mep  of  bis  age.  He  was  unquestionably  a 
man  of  abilities.  His  memory  was  pro- 
digious; his  reading  was  unbounded;  and 
bis  ingenuity  considerable.  His  linguistic 
attainments  and  his  philological  writings 
still  command  respect ;  in  his  own  day  he 
was  deemed  such  a  prodigy,  that  people 
were  wont  to  say  that  what  Salmasius  did 
not  know  was  not  knowable.  But  there 
were  many  things  he  did  not  know,  and 
many  literary  qualifications  he  did  not 
possess ;  and  these,  unhappily  for  him,  were 
the  very  things  and  the  very  qualifications 
especially  requisite  for  the  work  to  which 
the  exiled  prince  summoned  him.  He  was 
ignorant  of  political  science  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  social  ethics.     He  was  ignorant  of 

*  Preface  to  the  IconodaetaiL 


the  English  constitution,  the  English  history, 
and  the  temper  of  th^e  English  people. 
Worst  of  all,  he  was  ignorant  of  his  own 
ignorance,  and  addressed  himself  to  hU  task 
with  all  the  confidence  and  self-sufficiency 
which  learned  ignorance  is  apt  .^  assume. 
His  temper  also  was  bad ;  he  voi^  over- 
bearing and  insolent ;  and  he  indu  . -'M  to  its 
full  extent  in  that  license  of  vituperation 
which  the  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  seem  to  have  regarded 
as  their  peculiar  privilege ;  judging,  ap- 
parently, that  there  was  no  excess  of  Scom- 
matism  to  which  a  writer  might  not  resort, 
provided  always  he  kept  the  peace  with 
rriscian,  and  clothed  his  anger  in  Ciceronian 
Latin.  In  his  scholarship,  moreover,  there 
was  all  that  painful  attention  to  trifles,  that 
**  insanum  minutiarum  studium,"  which 
Ruhnken  tells  us  is  peculiar  to  otiose  litter- 
ateurs.* His  mind  had  nothing  great  in  it, 
nothing  comprehensive,  nothing  original. 
He  was  a  successful  scholar,  and  nothing 
more.  What  Pope  has  most  unjustly  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Richard  Bentley,  was  to 
the  letter  true  of  Salmasius : — 

"  Like  bnoys,  that  never  sink  into  the  flood, 
On  Learning's  surface  we  but  lie  and  nod. 

•        •.*••• 

For  thee  we  dim  the  eyes  and  stuff*  the  head 
With  all  such  reading  as  was  never  read ; 
For  thee  explain  a  thin^  till  all  men  doubt  it,' 
And  write  about  it,  goddess,  and  about  it.*' 

When  such  a  man  undertook  to  arraign 
the  people  of  England,  and  defend  the 
memory  of  the  beheaded  king,  what  could 
he  do  but  make  pedantry  supply  the  place 
of  intelligence,  and  substitute  effrontery  for 
argument  ?  The  "  fortiter  in  re "  was 
beyond  his  reach,  the  **  suaviter  in  modo " 
was  contrary  to  his  taste  and  habits.  The 
only  course  open  to  him  was  that  which 
he  followed.  Shutting  himself  up  in  his 
library,  he  set  himself  to  quote  all  sorts  of 
authors  in  support  of  the  sacredness  of 
kings,  and  the  inviolability  of  their  persons. 
He  starts  from  the  loftiest  position  of 
Divine  Right !  A  king  ! — what  is  a  king  ? 
**  Plainly  he  who  is  the  supreme  power  in 
the  state,  a  power  beholden  to  none  but 
Ood,  to  whom  alone  the  king  is  obliged  to 
render  a  reason  of  his  acts,  and  to  none 
besides — he  who  may  .do  what  he  likei, 
who  is  exempt  from  laws,  who  gives  laws, 
but  receives  none,  and  hence  judges  all,  but 

*  Oral  de  Doctore  Umbrat  p.  13.  Opusa  Ruhn- 
ken, edKidd. 
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18  himself  judged  of  no  one."*  This  high 
doctrine  he  proceeds,  bj  an  immense  farrago 
of  authorities,  to  defend  as  the  doctrine  held 
in  all  ages  and  by  all  peoples.  "  So  of  old 
judged  the  whole  lilast,  so  the  West.  In  the 
regions  of  de  North  and  the  South,  wherever 
kings  re*  %ed,  their  subjects  ha$l,  no  other 
opinion^  other  custom.  Assyriflllft,  Medes, 
Persians  -  I^nians,  Jews,  Greeks,  Pagans, 
Christians,  thought  thus."  .  All  this  is  shown 
at  great  length,  and  with  an  immense  parade 
of  learning.  It  is  not  till  we  reach  the 
eighth  chapter,  that  we  find  the  author  pre- 
paring to  deal  with  the  only  really  important 
question  in  this  department  of  his  inquiry — 
viz.,  what  was  the  opinion,  what  the  custom 
of  the  people  of  England  respecting  kings  ? 
Here,  having  neither  Talmuds  nor  classics 
to  quote  from,  he  is  sadly  puzzled  to  keep 
up  appearances ;  still  he  makes  a  manful 
effort,  and  by  help  of  William  of  Mahnes- 
bury,  Matthew  of  Paris,  Gervasius,  &c., 
illustrated  here  and  there  by  Aristotle, 
Tacitus,  Mela,  Juvenal,  and  others  of  the 
ancients,  he  manages  very  respectably  to 
fill  up  a  goodly  number  of  pages.  In  the 
concluding  chapters  (x. — xii.)  he  discusses 
the  character  and  proceedings  of  the  party 
by  whom  the  king  had  been  beheaded,  and 
defends  the  character  and  conduct  of 
Charles.  This  is  by  much  the  ablest  part  of 
his  work ;  it  is  written  with  less  stiffness 
and  much  greater  vigor  than  the  preced- 
ing parts;  and  when  one  compares  its 
animated  eloquence  and  hearty  vituperation 
with  the  dreary  pedantry  of  the  earlier 
chapters,  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  suspicion 
that  some  such  pen  as  that  of  Hyde  was  at 
work,  and  that  Salmasius  had  no  other  hand 
in  this  part  of  the  "  Defensio  "  than  that  of 
translating  into  Latin  the  thoughts  and 
words  of  a  greatly  more  vigorous  mind  than 
his  own. 

The  publication  of  this  work  appears  to 
have  produced  no  great  sensation  either  on 
the  Continent  or  in  England.  This  is  not 
surprising.  Few  except  unoccupied  scholars 
were  likely  to  toil  through  its  heavy  pages ; 
and  whilst  its  main  purpose  possessed  only 
a  secondary  interest  to  the  continental  na- 
tions, its  fundamental  thesis  was  one  which 
few  Englishmen  of  any  party  then  in  Eng- 
land were  prepared  to  adopt.  Those  theories 
of  government  on  which  the  Divine  right  of 
kings  is  based,  were  unknown  in  this  country 
before  the  days  of  Laud,  and  when  pro- 
pounded, they  had  received   little  welcome 


*  De£  Reg.  c  2,  ni6  init 


even  from  those  who  afterward  periled  all 
in  their  efforts  to  support  tho  throne.  On 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  they  never 
made  any  impression.  Among  them  it  had, 
ever  since  England  was  England,  been  held 
as  a  settled  thing,  that  there  was  a  point 
beyond  which  no  prince  could  urge  his 
prerogative  and  no  frecborn  people  could 
submit ;  and  their  history  presented  to  them 
too  many  instances  in  which  the  haughtiest 
of  their  sovereigns  had  been  compelled  to 
respect  the  popular  will,  and  too  many  in- 
stances in  which  the  reigning  dynasty  had 
been  changed  by  force  of  domestic  arms,  for 
them  to  be  very  overwhelmingly  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  ''the  divinity  that  doth 
hedge  about  a  king.''  Had  Salmasius  been 
more  modest — had  he  assumed  lower  ground 
— had  he  followed  up  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  "  Icon  Basilike,  by,  like  it, 
dwelling  rather  on  the  personal  merits  and 
sufferings  of  the  late  king,  than  by  mooting 
great  political  and  constitutional  questions, 
in  which  he  assumed  positions  to  which  few 
good  and  no  thoughtful  men  could  assent, 
he  would  better  have  served  the  cause  of  his 
employer,  and  if  not  in  quantity,  certainly  in 
quality,  rendered  a  fairer  equivalent  for  his 
hundred  Jacobusses.  As  it  was,  he,  like 
many  a  hired  pleader,  both  before  and  since, 
spoiled  his  cause  by  overdoing  it. 

But  though  the  work  of  Salmasius  created 
no  remarkable  sensation,  it  yet  contained 
enough  to  render  it  desirable  that  it  should 
not  be  left  unanswered.  Milton  was  accord- 
ingly enjoined,  by  an  order  in  Council,  of 
the  date  January  8th,  1849-60,  to  "pre- 
pare something  in  answer  to  the  booke 
of  Salmasius,  and  when  he  hath  done  itt, 
bring  itt  to  the  Councell."  His  answer  was 
ready  by  the  close  of  the  year,  and  on  the 
23d  of  December,  1650,  it  was  "ordered 
that  Mr.  Milton  doe  print  the  treatise  which 
he  hath  written,  in  answer  to  a  late  booke 
written  by  Salmasius  against  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  Commonwealth."  The  work 
appeared  in  the  early  part  of  the  following 
year,  under  the  title  "  Joannis  Miltoni  Angli 
pro  Populo  Anglicano  Defensio  contra 
Claudii  Anonymi,  sdias  Salmasii  Defensionem 
Regiam." 

On  this  production  Milton  put  forth  all 
his  strength.  He  seems  to  have  entered 
upon  it  with  the  design  not  merely  of  de- 
fending the  Commonwealth,  but  of  crushing 
the  presumptuous  pedant  by  whom  it  had 
been  assailed.  For  Salmasius  he  evidently 
felt  no  respect,  and  to  him  he  shows  no 
pity.     With  a  learning  equal  at  least  to  his 
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own,  and  an  energy  far  bejond  any  he  ever 
possessed,  Milton  follows  him  step  by  step 
through  his  book,  and  does  battle  with  him 
for  every  inch  of  the  ground.  No  weapon 
of  defence  or  assault  that  could  be  pressed 
into  his  service  does  he  refuse.  Quotations, 
criticism,  sarcasm,  puns,  nicknames,  vitu- 
peration, mingle  with  the  acutest  reasoning 
and  the  loftiest  eloquence,  in  the  strange 
tissue  of  his  Discourse.  From  gravely  dis- 
cussing a  question  in  history  or  political 
science,  he  suddenly  passes  to  some  stem 
joke  upon  his  antagonist,  or  some  vehement 
philippic  upon  the  cause  he  had  set  himself 
to  advocate.  Now  he  weighs  some  dictum 
of  Aristotle,  or  expounds  some  passage  in 
the  Bible,  and  then  he  darts  away  to  pounce 
upon  some  unlucky  solecism  in  his  opponent's 
Latinity,  or  to  make  himself  merry  over  his 
opponent's  domestic  thraldom.  In  reading 
this  treatise,  one  cannot  help  thinking  of  the 
grim  hilarity  of  the  cat,  as  she  tosses  and 
plays  with  the  mouse,  which  ever  and  anon 
she  wounds  with  her  talons,  and  at  last 
utterly  devours. 

Hobbes  is  said  to  have  remarked  of  the 
two  "Defences,"  that  he  knew  not  which 
contained  the  best  Latin  or  the  worst  logic. 
But  there  can  be  no  candid  and  competent 
judge  of  either  who  will  hesitate  to  assign 
the  palm  in  both  to  Milton.  Such  certainly 
was  the  verdict  of  the  best  judges  in  his  own 
day.  As  soon  as  his  work  appeared,  it  was 
circulated  all  over  the  Continent,  and  every- 
where commanded  the  highest  eulogies  for 
its  splendid  diction,  its  acute  and  vigorous 
reasoning,  and  its  immeasurable  superiority 
to  the  work  in  reply  to  which  it  was  issued. 
Congratulations  poured  in  upon  the  author 
from  all  quarters ;  the  ambassadors  of 
foreign  courts  then  resident  in  London  paid 
him  formal  visits  of  compliment ;  and  letters 
from  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of 
Europe,  expressive  of  their  admiration  of  his 
production,  were  continually  reaching  him. 
His  book  was  translated  into  Dutch,  and 
apparently  also  into  French.  Certain  it  is 
that  it  was  burnt  in  France,  first  at  Paris 
and  then  at  Toulouse ;  an  evidence  that  it 
was  both  hated  and  feared  in  that  country. 
Even  royalty  itself,  in  the  person  of  Christina 
of  Sweden,  perused  it  with  admiration,  and 
gave  unmistakeable  evidence  of  approbation 
by  dismissing,  if  not  with  indignity,  at  least 
without  honor,  Salmasius  from  the  court. 
Beyond  this  general  applause,  however,  the 
author  had  no  remuneration  for  his  labor, 
except  the  thanks  of  the  Council  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  best  part  of  his  coantrymen. 


Toland,  indeed,  has  asserted  that  he  received 
a  present  of  £1000  from  the  Council.  But 
this  is  a  mistake,  as  Milton's  own  assertion 
in  his  "  Second  Defence,"  and  the  books  of 
the  Council  attest. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  "Defence 
of  the  People  of  England  against  Salmasius" 
is  disfiguned  by  many  and  grievous  faults. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  needlessly 
prolix,  and  that  much  on  which  its  author 
elaborately  dwells  is  altogether  irrelevant  to 
the  main  question  at  issue  between  him  and 
his  antagonist.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
his  retaliation  often  exceeds  the  bounds  of 
severity  and  becomes  fierce  and  truculent. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  his  at- 
tempts at  wit  are  miserably  abortive,  that 
his  puns  are,  for  the  most  part,  about  the 
worst  ever  perpetrated,  and  that  he  is  oftefi 
indelicate  and  coarse  in  his  sarcasms  and 
allusions.  It  must  be  admitted  that  many 
of  his  criticisms  are  hypercritical,  that  what 
he  triumphantly  holds  up  to  scorn  as  the 
barbarisms  and  blunders  in  grammar  of  his 
antagonist,  are  not  always  such ;  and  that 
sometimes  his  own  pen  drops  solecisms  as 
gross  and  unpardonable  as  any  of  which  he 
accuses  Salmasius.*     But  whilst  all  this  is 


*  A  famoiu  instance  of  this  occurs  in  Milton*8 
mercilef>8  taunting  of  Salmasius  for  saying  that  the 
English  had  committed  parricide  in  persona  reai^-^ 
in  the  person  of  the  king.  '*  What  is  this,  ex- 
claims Milton — **what  Latinity  ever  spoke  thost 
unle!«8,  indeed,  you  refer  to  some  pretender  who, 
putting  on  the  mask  of  the  king,  perpetrated  1 
Know  not  what  parricide  among  ute  English,**  Ac 
Milton  here  evidently  assumes  that  persona  is  never 
used  by  Latin  writers  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use 
"  person  "  when  we  say,  *'  the  person  of  the  king  ;'* 
but  always  retains  its  primary  meaning  of  mask,  or 
personation.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  Johnson  cites 
a  passage  from  Juvenal,  i^at  iv.,  v.  14,  which 
clearly  establishes  the  usage ;  unless,  indeed,  per- 
sona there  means  "character"  in  the  sense  iu 
which  we  speak  of  a  man  being  a  "  bad  character." 
But  a  better  authority  than  Juvenal,  no  less  than 
Cicero,  is  indubitably  on  the  side  of  Salmasius  here* 
In  one  passage,  indeed,  he  uses  the  very  formula 
employed  by  Salmasius  ;  speaking  of  Caesar's  con- 
duct to  Pompey,  he  says,  '*  in  ejus  persona  multa 
fecit  asperius.** — Epist.  ad  Fam,  By  tne  side  of  this, 
Salmasius*s  "  parracidium  in  persona  regis "  may 
stand  without  blushing.  Whilst  thus  over-zealous 
to  find  fault  with  his  adversary,  Milton  falls  into  a 
blunder  himself.  **  1  will  leave  you,"  says  he,  "  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  your  own  grammaticists ; 
qnibus  ego  iu  deridendum,  et  vapulandum  propino-— 
to  whom  I  propose  you  to  oe  laughed  at  and 
whipped.'*  Milton  had  probably  Terence's  expres- 
sion, "  Ego  .  .  .  hunc  oomedendum  et  denden- 
dum  vobis  propino,**  {JEunuchf  v.  9,  47)  in  his  mind 
when  he  wrote  this ;  out  in  substituting  a  word  for 
"  comedendum,**  he  unfortunately  used  one  which 
has  no  exitienoe  I    TbiB  T«rb  "  vapalo*  sigoitpng 
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admitted,  it  must  still  with  justice  be  affirm- 
ed, that  for  rich  and  varied  learning,  acute- 
ness  of  reasoning,  soundness  of  principle, 
and  rhetorical  effect,  few  efforts  of  human 
genius  are  entitled  to  rank  by  the  side  of 
Milton's  Defence  of  his  countrymen. 

The  position  maintained  by  Milton  through 
this  "  Defence  "  is  substantially  that  which 
he  had  already  defended  in  the  **Icon- 
oclastes" — the  responsibility  of  kings  to  their 
people,  the  necessary  limits  of  royal  prerog- 
ative, and  the  right  of  the  people  to  resist 
tyrannical,  oppressive,  and  unjust  sovereigns, 
and  even,  if  need  be,  to  bring  them  to  trial, 
and  when  convicted,  to  punish  them.  This 
doctrine  he  shows  to  have  always  been  held 
by  the  English  people,  and  to  have  been 
tacitly  acknowleaged  by  the  most  hasty 
Plantagenet  and  the  most  imperious  Tudor 
that  ever  filled  the  English  throne.  But  not 
content  with  this,  he  ascends  to  a  higher 
region  than  that  of  prescription  and  usage. 
He  appeals  to  that  which  is  above  all  statute 
and  contract — the  law  written  on  the  hearts 
of  men — the  code  whose  edicts  embody  the 
great  fundamental  principles  on  which  all 
society  and  all  social  institutions  rest.  This 
is  the  only  line  of  argument  worth  the  pur- 
suing in  such  a  case.  To  appeal  to  statute 
law  and  constitutional  usage  in  defence  of  an 
act  which  was  virtually  the  removal  of  the 
basis  on  which  statutes  and  usages  rest, 
seems  but  a  needless  waste  of  logic.  The 
responsibility  of  kings  can  never  be  etablish- 
ed  by  law,  because  to  summon  them  to  an 
account  is,  on  the  part  of  their  subjects,  a 
superseding  for  the  time  being  of  all  law — a 
suspension  of  the  constitution.  Nor  is  the 
right  of  a  nation  to  liberty  a  question  of 
usage  or  of  statute.  It  is  not  because  our 
ancestors  were  free,  that  we  have  a  title  to 
freedom  ;  any  more  than  it  is  because  our 
ancestors  were  clothed,  that  we  have  a  right 
to  put  on  clothing.  AH  such  rights  are 
natural  rights,  and  when  they  are  to  be 
vindicated,  it  must  be  by  an  appeal,  not  to 
regal  precedents  and  constitutional  author- 
ities, but  to  the  eternal  principles  of  reason, 
equity,  and  common  sense. 

If  the  general  applause  with  which  Mil- 

not  to  whift  but  to  be  whipped^  it  cannot,  of  course, 
have  a  future  passive  participle.  Johnson  Uiinks 
this  blunder  a  just  chastisement  inflicted  on  the 
poet  bv  the  ever- watchful  Nemesis!  On  "per- 
sona," Mr.  ^t.  John  treats  his  readers  to  a  singularly 
irrelevant  note,  consisting  chiefly  of  an  extract  from 
Locke  on  the  metaphysical  conception  of  "  person  ;** 
as  if  that  had  aught  to  do  with  the  usage  of  a 
Latin  word. 


ton's  performance  was  received  tended  to 
minister  dangerously  to  his  love  of  fame, 
"  that  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,"  Provi- 
dence was  preparing  for  him  a  counteractive 
discipline,  in  one  of  the  severest  calamities 
which  can  befall  humanity.  His  eyesight, 
which  had  never  been  very  strong,  had, 
through  severe  and  unsdksonable  study,  been 
gradually  becoming  weaker ;  and  though  his 
medical  attendants  warned  him  of  the  danger 
he  was  incurring,  his  determination  to  serve 
his  country  was  so  resolute,  that  he  persisted 
in  preparing  his  reply  to  Salmasius,  notwith- 
standing the  increasing  failure  of  his  visual 
organs.  The  consequence  was  total  blind- 
ness, which  came  upon  him  in  1652,  the 
year  after  the  publication  of  his  **  Defence  of 
the  People  of  England."  By  his  enemies 
this  was  eagerly  laid  hold  of,  as  a  proof  of 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  the  defender 
of  those  who  had  slain  the  king ;  but  by  Mil- 
ton himself  it  was  regarded  in  a  very  differ- 
ent light.  With  that  strong  religious  feeling, 
which  so  remarkably  distinguished  him,  he 
traced  the  affliction,  indeed,  to  God ;  but  he 
viewed  it  not  as  a  token  of  the  Divine  ven- 
geance, but  as  an  act  of  paternal  discipline 
through  which  it  was  deemed  needful  by 
the  Almighty  and  the  Allwise  that  he  should 
pass.  His  conscience  bare  him  witness  that 
**  neither  in  the  more  early  nor  in  the  later 
periods  of  his  life,"  had  he  committed  any 
enormity  which  might  deservedly  have  mark- 
ed him  out  as  a  fit  object  for  such  a  calami- 
tous visitation.  And  when  his  enemies 
taunted  him  with  it,  his  appeal  was  from 
their  inhumanity  and  injustice  to  the  Search- 
er of  hearts.  "I  invoke  the  Almighty  to 
witness,"  are  his  words,  "  that  I  never  at 
any  time  wrote  anything  'which  I  did  not 
think  agreeable  to  truth,  to  justice,  and  to 
piety.  This  was  my  persuasion  then,  and  I 
find  the  same  persuasion  now.  Nor  was  I 
ever  prompted  to  such  exertions  by  the  in- 
fluence of  ambition,  by  the  lust  of  lucre  or 
of  praise ;  it  was  only  by  the  conviction  of 
duty,  and  the  feeling  of  patriotism,  a  disin- 
terested passion  for  the  extension  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty."*  He  goes  on  to  state, 
that  though  laboring  under  sickness,  and 
though  warned  by  the  physicians  that  if  he 
did  not  desist  from  studious  pursuits,  his 
sight  would  be  irreparably  lost,  "  their  pre- 
monitions caused  no  hesitation,  and  inspired 
no  delay.  I  would  not,"  he  adds,  "  have 
listened  even  to  the  voice  of  Esculapius  him- 
self from  the  shrine  of  Epidauris,  in  prefer- 

*  Second  Defence,  p.  28S.     Works,  vol.  i. 
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ence  to  the  suggestions  of  the  heavenly  mon- 
itor within  my  breast"  These  declarations 
are  worthy  of  all  belief ;  they  are  in  perfect 
keeping  with  that  antique  severity,  that  stem, 
inflexible  obedience  to  the  voice  of  duty, 
which  formed  one  of  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  Milton. 

Some  of  his  biographers  have  fixed  upon 
the  date  of  Milton's  blmdness  as  marking  the 
period  of  his  retirement  from  the  office  of 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Tongues.  But  this  is 
a  mistake.  Milton  retained  the  office  by 
successive  reappointments  till  the  close  of 
the  Protectorate,  in  1669.  Neither  did  his 
employers  deem  itinecessary  to  remove  him, 
nor  did  he  yield  to  his  misfortune  so  as  to 
relinquish  a  post  where  he  could  still  serve 
his  country.  Speaking  of  the  former,  he 
says : — "  They  do  not  strip  me  of  the  badges 
of  honor  which  I  have  once  worn ;  they  do 
not  deprive  me  of  the  places  of  public  trust 
to  which  I  have  been  appointed ;  they  do 
not  abridge  my  salary  or  emoluments ;  which, 
though  1  may  not  do  so  much  to  deserve  as 
I  did  formerly,  they  are  too  considerate  and 
too  kind  to  take  away ;  and,  in  short,  they 
honor  me  as  much  as  the  Athenians  did 
those  whom  they  determined  to  support  at 
the  public  expense  in  the  Prytaneum."*  As 
for  himself,  though  his  iaffliction  was  such  as 
would  have  disqualified  most  men  for  service 
in  such  a  post,  it  was  not  sufficient  either  to 
disqualify  or  dishearten  him.  "  His  mind," 
says  Johnson,  "  was  too  eager  to  be  divert- 
ed, and  too  strong  to  be  subdued."  This  is 
true ;  but  his  piety  had  probably  as  much  to 
do  with  his  fortitude  as  either  his  zeal  or  his 
strength.  Viewing  his  affliction  as  coming 
from  the  hand  of  §od,  he  devoutly  believed 
that  He  who  had  sent  the  trial  was  able  to 
support  him  under  it.  In  a  remarkable  let- 
ter which  he  wrote  to  his  friend .  Leonard 
Philaras,  a  native  of  Athens,  who  had  held 
out  to  him  some  hopes  of  benefit,  if  he  would 
consult  Thevemot,  the  celebrated  Parisian 
oculist,  he  thus  writes  : — 

"  If,  as  it  is  written,  man  lives  not  by  bread  alone, 
but  by  every  word  that  proceeds  from  the  mouth 
of  God,  whv  should  not  a  man  acquiesce  even  in 
this  ?  not  thinking  that  he  can  derive  light  from 
])is  eyes  alone,  hut  esteeming  himself  sufficiently 
enlightened  by  the  conduct  and  providence  of 
God.  As  long,  therefore,  as  He  looks  forward, 
and  provides  for  me  as  He  does,  and  leads  me 
backward  and  forward  by  the  hand,  as  it  were, 
through  my  whole  life,  shall  I  not  cheerfully  bid 
my  eyes  keep  holiday,  since  such  appears  to  be 

*  Second  Defence.    Works,  voL  i,  p.  240. 


His  pleasure  ?  Bat  whatever  may  be  the  result 
of  your  kindness,  my  dear  Philaras,  with  a  mind 
not  less  resolute  and  firm  than  if  I  were  Lynceof 
himself,  I  bid  you  farewell."-  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  608. 

Thus  ''regulating  and  tranquilizing  his 
mind,"  Milton  resolved  to  abide  at  his  post, 
and  only  so  far  succumbed  to  his  calamity 
as  to  receive  a  colleague  in  his  office.  The 
first  with  whom  he  was  associated  was  Philip 
Meadows;  but  afterward  the  famous  An- 
drew Marvell  was,  through  his  influence  and 
solicitation,  appointed  to  be  his  colleague. 
These  distinguished  men  continued  to  officiate 
together  until  the  end  of  1659,  oh  the  26th 
of  October  in  which  year,  the  last  payment 
of  salary  they  received  is  entered  m  the 
books  of  the  Council.  The  amount  of  this 
salary  was  £200  to  each ;  and,  as  already 
remarked,  Milton  seems  to  have  received  no 
more  when  the  entire  duties  of  the  office 
rested  upon  him. 

Triumphant  as  was  Milton's  position  after 
his  reply  to  Salmasius,  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  he  would  be  long  allowed  to  oc- 
cupy it  m  peace.  Salmasius  himself,  though 
confuted,  was  not  silenced;  and  smarting 
under  the  disgrace  of  his  defeat,  and  the 
severity  of  the  chastisement  he  had  received^ 
he  set  himself  to  the  preparation  of  a  reply, 
in  which  he  should  fully  avenge  himself  upon 
his  adversary.  In  the  midst  of  this,  how- 
ever, a  still  more  implacable  foe  assailed  him, 
and  summoned  him  to  the  dread  tribunal  of 
a  higher  sovereign  than  him  whose  cause  he 
had  sought  to  pleadj>  His  unfinished  work 
was  publbhed  by  his  son,  but  not  till  1660, 
when  the  immediate  interest  of  the  contro- 
versy had  long  since  passed  away.  In  the 
meantime,  other  pens,  both  at  home  and  on 
the  Continent,  were  pointed  against  Milton. 
To  enumerate  all  the  publications  which  were 
at  this  time  issued  in  reply  to  him  would  be 
irksome.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  of  these,  the 
"Animadversions"  of  Sir  Robert  Filmer  is 
the  ablest,  in  a  logical  point  of  view,  and  the 
**  Regii  Sanguinis  Clamor  ad  Coelum  adversus 
Parricidos  Anglicanos,"  of  Peter  du  Moulin, 
the  most  famous.  The  latter  was  published 
anonymously,  and  its  fame  is  derived  from 
its  having  provoked  Milton  to  utter  his  "  De- 
fensio  Secunda,"  which  appeared  in  1654. 

The  remarks  we  have  made  on  the  "First 
Defence"  apply  in  sreat  measure  also  to  the 
Second.  There  is,  however,  this  difierence : 
in  the  latter,  it  is  chiefly  persons  whom  the 
author  attacks  or  defends ;  in  the  former,  it 
is  chiefly  principles  and  acts.  He  defends, 
at  great  length,  himself  from  the  attacks  that 
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bad  been  made  upon  him ;  and  in  order  to  do 
this,  enters  upon  some  autobiographical  noti- 
ces, which,  to  later  times,  have  been  of  un- 
speakable interest.  Hardly  less  interesting 
are  his  noble  eulogies  on  Bradshaw,  Fleet- 
wood, Overton,  Fairfax,  and  Cromwell,  es- 
pecially the  last,  whom  he  apostrophizes  at 
length,  and  lauds  as  the  father  and  savior 
of  his  country.  The  principal  object  of  his 
philippics  is  one  unlucky  Alexander  More,  or 
Moms,  whom  Milton  was  lead  to* regard  as 
the  author  of  the  "Clamor."  Him  he 
scourges  with  a  severity  even  exceeding  that 
shown  to  Salmasius,  and  with  a  coarseness 
which  contrasts  strangely  with  the  epic  dig- 
nity of  other  parts  of  the  "  Defensio."  Poor 
Morus  ventured  on  a  reply,  entitled,  "  Fides 
Publica  contra  Calumnias  Joannis  Miltoni," 
in  which  he  earnestly  disclaims  any  share  in, 
or  knowledge  of,  the  composition  of  the  work 
imputed  to  him,  and  endeavors  to  clear  him- 
self from  the  scandalous  imputations  thrown 
upon  his  character  and  morals  by  Milton. 
To  this  the  latter  replied  in  a  tract,  entitled, 
"AuthorLs  pro  so  Defensio,"  in  which  he 
still  persists  in  treating  Morus  as  the  author 
of  the  "  Clamor,"  and  in  assailing  him  with 
ridicule  and  vituperation.  A  brief  "  8upple- 
mentum"  from  Morus,  followed  by  a  "  Re- 
sponsio"  from  Milton,  closed  this  petty  and 
undigniBed  strife,  in  which  Milton  appears, 
perhaps,  to  less  advantage  than  in  any  other 
of  his  many  controversies.* 

There  have  been  some  who  have  not  been 
slow  to  insinuate  that  it  was  from  love  to 
strife,  and  a  natural  taste  for  the  bitterness 
of  controversy,  that  Milton  gave  so  much  of 
his  time  and  energy  to  such  compositions.  A 
candid  inquirer,  however,  will  rather  con- 
clude that  to  a  mind  like  his,  it  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  in  itself  irksome  to  be  with- 
drawn from  those  pursuits  to  which  his 
earlier  years  had  been  so  assiduously  devoted, 
and  to  which  he  had  bound  himself  as  the 
necessary  means  for  securing  the  accom- 
plishing of  those  spirited  designs  on  which 
his  soul  was  set.  By  such,  therefore,  credit 
will  be  given  to  his  own  avowal  that  it  was 
even  so ;  and  that  nothing  but  a  deep  sense 
of  duty  could  have  urged  him  to  engage  in 
such  labors.     In  the  famous  introduction  to 


*  Is  it  for  this  reason  that  Mr.  St  John  has  ez- 
duded  these  tracts  of  Milton  from  his  collection  of 
his  works  i  or  becaase  they  have  not  yet  been  trans- 
lated ?  We  see  in  neither  of  these  a  sufficient  rea- 
«oo  for  their  absence.  Of  Milton's  Works  they  as 
truly  form  a  part  as  the  De/mtio  Sfeunda  itself, 
and  it  would  have  been  worthy  of  Mr.  St.  John^s 
scholarship  to  have  pat  them  in  an  English  drees. 


the  second  book  of  his  "Reason  of  Church 
Government  urged  agsunst  Prelaty,"  after 
giving  an  account  of  his  previous  studies,  and 
his  literary  projects,  he  adds — 

"  Althoogh  it  nothing  content  me  to  have  dis- 
closed thus  much  beforenand,  but  that  T  trust  here- 
by to  make  it  manifest  with  what  small  willing- 
ness I  endure  to  interrupt  the  pursuits  of  no  less 
hopes  than  these,  and  leave  a  calm  and  pleas- 
ing solitariness,  fed  with  cheerful  and  confident 
thoughts,  to  embark  in  a  troubled  sea  of  noises 
and  hoarse  disputes,  put  from  beholding  the  bright 
countenance  of  Truth  in  the  quiet  ana  still  air  of 
delightful  studies,  to  come  into  the  dim  reflection 
of  hollow  antiquities,  sold  by  the  seeming  bulk, 
and  tlierc  be  fain  to  club  quotations  with  men 
whose  learning  and  belief  lies  in  marginal  stuff- 
ings. .  .  .  Let  any  gentle  apprehension  that 
can  distinguish  learned  pains  from  unlearned 
drudgery,  imagine  what  pleasure  or  profoundness 
can  be  in  this,  or  what  honor  to  deal  against  such 
adversaries.  But  were  it  the  meanest  under- 
service,  if  God  by  his  Secretary  Conscience  en- 
joins it,  it  were  sad  for  me  if  I  should  draw  back."— 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  481. 

Such  was  the  noble  self-denying  spirit  in 
which  Milton  yielded  himself  to  what  he 
deemed  conscience  to  require  of  him.  Nor 
was  he  without  his  reward.  His  good  name 
might  be  defamed — ^his  fond  hopes  might  be 
blasted — his  safety  might  be  endangered — 
and  in  age,  poverty,  and  blindness  he  might 
be  taunted  with  his  sufferings  as  the  penalty 
he  was  paying  for  his  turbulence  and  striv- 
ings ;  but  nothing  could  take  from  him  the 
serene  and  hallowed  satisfaction  that  in  all 
hq  had  done  he  had  followed  with  pure,  dis- 
interested zeal  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and 
the  claims  of  the  cause  of  truth  and  freedom. 
There  was  nothing  he  dreaded  so  much  as 
that  it  should  be  said,  **  Thou  hadst  the  dil- 
igence, the  parts,  the  language  of  a  man,  if 
a  vain  subject  were  to  be  adorned  and  beau- 
tified, but  when  the  cause  of  God  and  his 
Church  was  to  be  pleaded,  for  which  pur- 
pose that  tongue  was  given  thee  which  thou 
hast,  God  listened  if  he  could  hear  thy  voice 
among  his  zealous  servants,  but  thou 
wert  dumb  as  a  beast."  He  believed  that 
"  when  God  commands  to  take  the  trumpet 
and  blow  a  sonorous  or  a  jarring  blast,  it  lies 
not  in  man's  will  what  he  shall  say  or  what 
he  shall  conceal."  The  love  of  truth  and 
liberty,  the  sense  of  responsibility,  the  con- 
sciousness of  power  entrusted  to  him  for 
usefulness,  were  in  him  as  an  inspiration 
which  broke  through  all  selBsh  restraint,  and 
impelled  him  to  speak,  at  whatever  hazards^ 
the  message  which  be  had  to  communicate. 
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He  stopped  not  to  strike  a  nice  prudential 
balance  between  duty  and  interest — ^between 
obedience  and  convenience.  Determined  to 
lay  up  **  as  the  best  treasure  and  solace  of 
old  age,  if  God  should  vouchsafe  it  to  him, 
the  honest  liberty  of  free  speech,  from  his 
vouth/'  it  was  enough  for  him  to  be  assured 
m  his  own  soul  that  the  good  cause  demand- 
ed his  service,  to  induce  him  to  throw  him- 
self into  the  ranks  of  its  defenders,  come  of 
the  conflict  what  might.  Hence,  when  afflic- 
tion fell  upon  him,  he  had  no  sorrowful  self- 
upbraidings,  no  tormenting  remorse.  Hear 
his  own  noble  words  in  reference  to  the  loss 
of  his  eyes,  in  his  sonnet  to  Cyriac  Skin- 
ner:— 


■"Yet  I  argrue  not- 


Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope ;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward.   What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  ? 

The  conscience,  friena,  to  have  lost  them  over- 
plied 
In  ]iberty*s  defence,  my  noble  task ! 

Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side ; 
This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's 
vain  mask 

Content,  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide." 

All  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  man  who 
80  steadfastly,  courageously,  and  unrepin- 
ingly,  alike  amid  storm  and  sunshine,  abode 
by  his  integrity  and  hazarded  himself  in  de- 
fence of  what  he  thought  the  Truth  1 

For  some  time  after  the  termination  of  the 
Salmasian  controversy,  Milton  enjoyed  a  sea- 
son of  retirement  and  lettered  repose.  He 
seized  the  opportunity  to  carry  out  his  long- 
cherished  project,  and  redeem  his  long-given 
promise  of  producing  a  work  *'  which  after- 
times  would  not  willingly  let  die."  It  was 
during  this  interval  that  he  began  **  Paradise 
Lost ;"  but  as  if  this  was  too  little  for  his 
active  and  ardent  mind,  he  conjoined  with  it 
the  preparation  of  a  copious  Latin  dictionary, 
and  as  has  been  said,  though  on  very  doubt- 
ful evidence,  the  composition  of  his  "System 
of  Divinity,"  the  manuscript  of  which,  so  long 
supposed  to  be  lost,  was  discovered  a  fevf 
years  ago  in  the  State  Paper  Ofl&ce.  Whilst 
he  was  immersed  in  these  arduous  undertak- 
ings— any  one  of  them  enough  for  an  ordi- 
nary man — Cromwell  died,  and  his  son  Rich- 
ard assumed  the  Protectorate.  Milton  saw 
the  times  to  be  perilous.  He  soon  discover- 
ed that  the  arm  which  now  tried  to  wield 
the  destinies  of  England  was  feeble  and  un- 
steadfast,  and  he  sorrowfully  foresaw  that  the 
power  which  it  required  all  the  gigantic 
energy  of  the  father  to  maintain^  was  likely 


soon  to  fall  from  the  vacillating. grasp  of  the 
son.  Along  with  this  came  the  not-indistinct 
indications  of  a  leaning  on  the  part  of  the 
multitude  toward  the  royal  cause,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  return  of  the  exiled  Stuart.  At 
such  a  crisis,  Milton  was  not  the  man  to  hold 
his  peace.  "Few  words,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  will  save  us  well  considered ;  few  and  easy 
things  now  seasonably  done;"  and  he  set 
himself  fortliwith  to  speak  what  he  deemed 
it  necessary  to  be  said,  and  to  exhort  his 
countrymen  to  perform  what  he  thought  it 
their  interest  to  do.  To  the  Parliament  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  England  he  addressed 
his  "  Treatise  of  Civil  Power  in  Ecclesiastical 
Causes,"  and  his  "Considerations  touching 
the  best  means  of  removing  Hirelings  out  of 
the  Church,"  the  object  of  both  of  which  is 
to  obviate  any  attempt  to  restore  prelacy 
and  a  nationally  endowed  church.  These 
appeared  in  1659;  and  when  shortly  after 
the  Parliament  was  dissolved  by  the  army, 
and  the  supreme  power  seemed  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  General  Monk,  he  addressed  to  him 
a  tract,  entitled,  "Brief  Declaration  of  a 
Free  Commonwealth  easy  to  be  put  in  prac- 
tice and  without  delay."  This  was  followed 
not  long  after  by  his  "  Ready  and  Easy  Way 
to  establish  a  Free  Commonwealth,"  in 
which,  as  in  the  former,  he  argues  against 
monarchy  and  pleads  for  a  republic.  In 
issuing  this  latter,  he  had  a  presentiment  that 
it  might  prove  "  the  last  words  of  expiring 
liberty ;"  and  so  in  all  probability  it  would, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  but  for  the  offi- 
cious zeal  of  Dr.  Matthew  Griffith,  who  was 
bold  enough  to  proclaim  from  the  pulpit  the 
necessity  of  recalling  Charles,  which  drew 
down  upon  him  the  lightning  censures  of  the 
feariess  Milton,  in  his  "  Brief  Notes  "  on  the 
Doctor's  sermon.  With  this  terminated  his 
efforts  for  the  establishment  of  his  darling 
republic.  L'Estrange  published  a  Reply  to 
his  Notes  under  the  insulting  titie,  "No 
Blind  Guides,"  and  the  people  seemed  to  be, 
for  the  most  part,  of  L'Estran^e's  opinion. 
They  refused  the  counsels  of  Milton  and  his 
party ;  and  in  a  tempest  of  loyal  zeal  cast 
themselves,  and  all  that  they  had  formerly 
fought  for,  at  the  feet  of  the  returning  mon- 
arch. Retreating  before  a  calamity  with 
which  he  found  he  could  not  cope,  the  blind 
but  dauntless  patriot  retired  into  conceal- 
ment, carrying  with  him  the  proud  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  what  he  conceived  to  be 
his  duty  toward  his  country,  and  a  mind  as 
little  broken  by  adversity  as  it  had  heea 
elated  by  prosperity.  Rescued  by  some 
means  not  veiy  accurate^  ascertained  from 
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tiie  proscription  desired  for  him  by  the 
restored  govemment,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
those  pursuits  which  lay  nearest  his  heart; 
and  amid  the  tumultuous  revelry  and  stun- 
ning licentiousness  into  which  English  society 
suddenly  broke,  he,  as  has  been  exquisitely 
said,  *'  meditated,  undisturbed  by  the  obscene 
tumult  which  raged  all  around,  a  song  so 
sublime  and  so  holy  that  it  would  not  have 
misbecome  the  lips  of  those  ethereal  Virtues 
whom  he  saw,  with  that  inner  eye  which  no 
calamity  could  darken,  flinging  down  on  the 
jasper  pavement  their  crowns  of  amaranth 
and  gold."* 

In  reviewing  Milton's  connection  with  the 
Commonwealth,  it  would  be  interesting  in 
the  highest  degree  could  we  adequately  trace 
the  influence  which  he  exerted  upon  its  for- 
tunes and  features.     But  on  this  head  little 
can  be  said  with  any  degree  of  certainty.    It 
is  clear  that  in  his  officid  connection  with  it, 
his  influence  was  very  slight  and  altogether 
subordinate.     Though  some  have  spoken  as 
if  in  his  office  of  Latin  Secretary  he  possessed 
somewhat  of  the  power  which  now  belongs 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
it  is  evident  that  so  far  from  this,  he  had  no 
share  whatever  in  the  government,  and  was 
indeed  in  no  sense  a  servant  of  the  state,  but 
merely  a  servant  of  the  Council  and  of  Crom- 
well.    Nor  does  his  personal  influence  with 
the  rulers  of  the  nation  appear  to  have  been 
at  any  time  great.    In  one  of  his  private  let- 
ters he  expresses  his  regret  at  being  unable 
to  assist  his  friend  to  a  very  secondary  office 
on  account  of  his  very  slight  intimacy  and 
infrequent  intercourse   with   the    grandees, 
(^rratiosi.)     Artists  have  frequently  painted 
pictures  of  Cromwell  and  Milton  in  attitudes 
which  would   indicate  familiilrity  of  inter- 
course   between  them,   but    by  Cromwell 
Milton  seems  always  to  have  been  kept  at  a 
distance,  being  probably  regarded  by  that 
strong-willed  and  practical  man  as  much  too 
ethereal  and  speculative  a  genius  to  be  of 
great  use  either  in  the  closet  or  at  the  coun- 
ciL     Nor  does  Milton  seem  to  have  been  at 
any  time  a  popular  writer  with  the  masses  ; 
and  certainly  there  is  no  trace  of  his  ever 
having  formed  a  party  or  led  the  multitude 
in  any  of  his  controversies.     For  this  many 
things  may  seem  to- account.    For  one  thing, 
his  style  of  writing  was  anything  but  popu- 
lar;  it  is  by  much  too  involved  in  the  con- 
struction of  sentences,  by  much  too  foreign 
in  the  phraseology,  and  by  much  too  elevated 
and  stately  in  the  march  of  the  ideas,  to  be 
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appreciated  by  any  but  men  of  scholarly 
tastes  and  habits.     Then  again,  the  weak 
part  of  Milton's  mind  was  his  incapacity  for 
calm,  inductive,  analytical  ratiocination ;  with 
him  all  is  assumed  a  priori,  and  reasoned 
from  S3mthetically ;   and  hence  he  is  often 
inconsequent,  often  mconsistent,  and  often, 
we  even  dare  to  say,  grandiloquently  obscure. 
But  the  main  source  of  his  want  of  general 
influence  was  doubtless  the  utterly  unprac- 
tical character  of  his  mind.     Upon  the  mass 
of  men,  abstract  reasoning  and  splendid  dec- 
lamation are  little  better  than  thrown  away. 
They  cannot  come  up  to  it ;  they  are  lost  in 
the  attempt  to  follow  it.    Ten  words  setting 
forth  a  plain  workable  rule  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  them  immensely  beyond  the  most 
ably  reasoned  and  eloquently  enforced  expo- 
sition of  an  abstract  principle.    What  they 
want  is,  not  to  think,  but  to  be  advised  and 
guided  ;  and  they  will  rather  follow  the  man 
who  does  not  ask  them  to  think,  than  the 
man   who  does.    They  like,  also,  a  leader 
who  is  in  some  sense  one  of  themselves — 
who  keeps  by  them  and  is  guilty  of  no  flights 
— who  leads  them  by  patiently  going  along 
with  them,  not  by  taking  bold  bounds  for- 
ward and  calling  to  them  to  follow.     Now 
in  all  this  Milton  was  utterly  wanting.     He 
could  speculate  and  reason,  and  describe  and 
satirize,  and  denounce  and  declaim ;  but  to 
give  a  plain,  straightforward  piece  of  advice, 
did   not  belong  to  him.     His  genius   was 
wholly  idiosyncratic.    As  Wordsworth  finely 
and  justly  expresses  it,  "  His  soul  was  like  a 
star,  and  dwelt  apart."    The  sphere  in  which 
his  thoughts  and  fancies  ranged  was  one  into 
which  only  minds  of  the  higher  order  dare 
or  care  to  venture.  When  he  spoke  to  others, 
he  needed  an  interpreter — an  offience  which 
the  vulgar  never  forgive.     His  church,  his 
republic,  his  government,  were  all  in  theory. 
The  visions  in  which  he  delighted  had  but 
little  to  do  with  the  actual  realities  amidst 
which  he  lived  and  wrote.     The  people  felt 
that  he  was  amongst  them,  but  not  of  them. 
They,  perhaps,  were  proud  of  him — of  bis 
fame ;   but  when  he   began  to  speak,  they 
moved  away,  and  left  to  him  that  which  he, 
in  his  scornful  pride,  desired — "  fit  audience, 
though  few." 

But  let  us  not  conclude  from  this  that 
Milton  exercised  no  influence  upon  the  fate 
of  his  country  by  his  matchless  writings  ;  or 
even  that  his  influence  was  small.  We  should 
be  nearer  the  truth  were  we  to  say,  that  his 
influence  was,  and  will  yet  be,  all  the  greater 
that  in  his  own  day  he  was  so  little  followed. 
Had  he  been  less  of  a  thinker,  less  of  a  far- 
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reaching  speculator,  less  of  an  abstract  and 
unpractical  dealer  in  principled^  he  miffht  in 
his  own  age  hare  been  a  miffhty  leader  of 
the  mob,  and  in  all  after-time  Forgotten.  He 
belongs  to  the  prophet-minds  of  earth,  who 
may  be  without  honor  in  their  own  country, 
and  among  their  own  kindred,  but  whose 
words  are  destined  to  live,  and  through  their 
mighty  working  to  mould  or  change  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  race.  And  though  in 
his  own  day  there  were  but  few  who  sat  at 
his  feet  and  received  his  teachmg,  yet, 
through  the  few  who  did,  he  doubtless  acted 
upon  his  countrymen  at  largre,  and  for  a 
while  at  least,  and  in  a  measure,  influenced 
the  destinies  of  England.  Certam  it  is,  that 
the  course  of  events  shaped  itself  much  after 
the  model  which  he  had  fashioned ;  and  that 
all  the  grand  prominent  features  of  the  Com- 
monwealth find  their  ideal  in  the  pictures  he 
has  drawn. 

In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  he 
strongly  reminds  us  of  Burke.  The  latter, 
it  is  well  known,  had  but  little  personal  in- 
fluence, and  exercised  but  little  power  directly 
by  either  his  speeches  or  his  writings  in  his 
own  day.  His  rising  to  address  the  Speaker 
in  the  House  of  Commons  was  the  signal  for 
multitudes  of  the  members  to  vacate  their 
sets.  "  What !"  said  a  member,  entering  the 
house  one  day,  and  meeting  the  retiring 
crowd ;  *'  what !  is  the  house  up  ?"  **  No, 
was  the  reply,  "  but  Burke  is.'*^  And  so  it 
continued  to  the  last.  Burke  was  never 
popular  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term. 
He  presumed  to  think  and  to  teach ;  and  he 
was  left  to  those  who  cared  to  be  his  pupils. 
By  the  mass  he  was  regarded  in  the  light  of 
a  wearisome  and  unsafe  man.  And  no 
wonder !  He  was  imprudent  enough  to 
carry  the  lessons  of  philosophy  into  an 
assembly  of  practical  debaters.  Simple  old 
man! — 

"He  went  on  refining, 
And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought  of 
dining." 

And  yet  who  of  all  that  generation  has  so 
powerfully  influenced  the  political  genius  of 
England  during  the  succeeding  age  as  Edmund 
Burke  ?  Wlio  of  all  his  great  compeers  has 
left  on  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  so  broadly 
and  deeply  the  stamp  of  his  peculiar  opinions 
and  modes  of  thinking  ?  Who  has  done  so 
much  to  create  what  is  now  regarded  as 
sound  political  science  by  the  best  thinkers 
on  such  subjects  in  Europe?  And  much 
such  a  fortune  as  this  was  that  of  Milton. 


To  the  masses  in  his  own  day,  he  was  as  a 
strange  and  uncongenial  spirit ;  but  from  hit 
towering  height  he  spoke  down  to  the  loftier 
minds  of  his  own  and  succeeding  ages ;  and 
now,  of  the  doctrines  which  he  taught,  many 
are  incorporated  with  the  substance  of  the 
British  Constitution,  whilst  others  of  them 
are  eagerly  canvassed  on  the  platform  of 
popular  discussion,  and  seem  to  be  advano- 
mg  toward  possession  of  the  general  mind. 

It  forms  no  part  of  our  present  design  to 
examine  into  the  soundness  of  Milton's  opin- 
ions ;  on  this  point  there  is  room  for  much 
difference  of  sentiment,  and  probably  we 
should  dissent  from  as  many  of  them  as  we 
should  agree  with.  Nor  can  we  attempt 
even  to  state  his  views  at  large  on  questions 
of  a  political  and  politico- ecclesiastical  kind, 
as  this  would  require  greatly  more  space 
than  remains  at  our  disposal.  It  is  imposa- 
ble,  however,  to  close  this  article  without 
adverting,  though  it  must  be,  of  necessity, 
briefly,  to  the  relation  in  which  his  published 
opinions  place  him  to  the  Commonwealth, 
both  in  a  political  and  religious  point  of 
view. 

In  politics,  Milton  was  a  republican.  He 
had  formed  to  himself  an  ideal  Common- 
wealth, the  features  of  which  were  partly 
borrowed  from  the  lordly  republics  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Italy,  partly  supplied  by  his  own 
imagination.  The  establishment  of  such  in 
England  he  thought  easy  and  desirable,  and 
for  this  he  labored  with  all  the  energies  of 
his  mighty  pen.  He  saw  in  such  a  constitu- 
tion a  security  for  national  glory,  for  the  ex- 
tension of  commerce  and  discovery,  for  the 
interests  of  learning,  and  above  all,  for  the 
enjoyment  by  learned  men  of  free  speech 
and  free  writing,  such  as  no  form  of  heredi- 
tary monarchy  seemed  to  him  to  promise :  how 
it  was  to  affect  the  welfare  of  the  masses, 
Milton,  we  fear,  thought  and  cared  little. 
With  the  bold  avowal  of  these  sentimentiBy 
he  had  hailed  the  dawn  of  the  Common- 
wealth as  an  approximation  at  least  to  the 
realization  of  his  favorite  dream.  During 
the  continuance  of  the  Commonwealth,  he 
advocated  its  cause  by  the  reiteration  of 
these  sentiments ;  and  when  he  saw  it  begin- 
ning to  decay,  he  sought  again  to  restore  it 
to  vigor  by  the  utterance  of  the  same  doc- 
trines he  had  preached  during  its  rise  and 
its  progress.  Who  shall  say  that  he  who 
thus  watched  by  the  cradle  and  sat  by  the 
bier  of  the  Commonwealth — its  hearty  friend 
and  fearless  defender  throughout — was  with- 
out a  powerful  influence  upon  its  form  and 
its  working  ? 
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It  is  proper  to  notice  here  the  charge 
which  has  heen  hrought  against  Milton  of 
inconsistency  in  that  he,  a  republican,  con- 
tinued in  the  service  of  Cromwell  after  the 
latter  had  assumed  the  supreme  power,  and 
had  in  reality  made  himself  sole  master  of 
the  State.  On  this  charge  Milton's  accusers 
have  been  fond  of  dwelHng,  and  they  have 
not  hesitated  in  some  cases  to  urge  it  so  far 
as  to  impeach  his  general  character  for  in- 
tegrity, uprightness,  and  honor.  We  believe 
no  charge  was  ever  less  deserved.  We  be- 
lieve there  was  as  httle  of  self-seeking  in 
Milton's  official  connection  with  Cromwell  as 
ever  characterized  the  conduct  of  any  man 
who  served  a  monarch.  It  has  been  usual 
with  Milton's  apologists  to  urge  in  his  defence 
that  bein^  a  mere  servant,  and  not  therefore 
responsible  for  the  doings  of  his  superior, 
there  was  no  violation  of  uprightness  or  con- 
sistency in  his  continuing  to  serve  his  country 
under  Cromwell  as  its  solitary  chief,  m  the 
same  capacity  in  which  he  had  served  it  un- 
der the  Council  of  State.  But  this,  though 
undoubtedly  true,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
vindication  which  may  be  justly  offered  of 
Milton's  conduct  in  this  particular.  It  was 
not  more  inconsistent  in  Milton  to  continue 
to  serve  Cromwell  as  Protector  than  it  was 
in  Cromwell  to  become  Protector.  The  same 
defence  which  justifies  Cromwell  justifies 
Milton.  Now  no  person  imagines  now-a- 
davs  that  it  was  from  mere  selfish  motives, 
or  from  a  desire  to  enslave  his  country,  that 
Oliver  took  into  his  own  bands  the  supreme 
power  in  the  Commonwealth.  Whatever  it 
may  have  been  fashionable  for  the  wits  and 
sycophants  of  the  Restoration,  or  the  Tories 
of  a  later  age,  to  assert  concerning  his  im- 
principled  ambition  and  unhallowed  usurpa- 
tion, the  enlightened  judgment  of  the  present 
day  pronounces  him  what  the  enlightened 
judgment  of  his  own  day  pronounced  him — 
the  savior  of  his  country.  Affairs  had  come 
to  such  a  pass  in  England,  that  the  cause 
alike  of  liberty  and  of  order  demanded  that 
Cromwell  should  do  as  he  did.  The  conflict 
of  parties  and  the  force  of  circumstances  had 
brought  things  to  such  a  head  that  the  only 
alternative  for  the  nation  was  Cromwell  or 
confusion — the  Reign  of  a  Protector  or  a 
Beign  of  Terror.  Had  Cromwell  been  a 
coward,  or  a  man  absorbed  in  seeking  his 
own  interests,  he  would  have  shrunk  from 
the  uneasy  and  perilous  dimity  which  was 
forced  upon  him.  He  would  have  allowed 
the  nation  to  embroil  itself  in  a  new  strife ; 
he  would  have  suffered  the  energies  of  the 
people  to  expend  themselves  in  the  tumult 


of  parties ;  and  he  would  have  kept  himself 
at  ease  untU  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
him  either  to  escape  from  the  desolated 
realm,  or  to  tread  to  a  secure  and  easy  throne 
over  the  necks  of  a  prostrate  and  pantinfjr 
nation.  It  was  precisely  because  Cromwell 
was  neither  a  coward  nor  a  self-seeker  that 
he  acted  as  he  did.  He  saw  his  country  in 
danger.  He  knew  he  could  save  his  country, 
though  at  the  expense  of  ease,  and  the  risk 
of  safety  to  himself.  And,  therefore,  like  a 
true  and  bold  patriot  as  he  was,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  breach,  and  by  his  single 
arm  sustained  the  cause,  and  secured  the 
deliverance  of  his  country.  This  is  the  de- 
fence which  in  the  judgment  of  all  well- 
informed  and  candid  men  in  the  present  day 
suffices  for  Cromwell.  We  claim  it  as  cover- 
ing Milton  no  less.  The  necessity  which 
constrained  the  superior  virtually  to  ascend 
the  throne,  made  it  equally  imperative  on 
the  inferior  not  to  desert  his  bureau. 

Moreover,  it  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind 
in  judging  of  Milton's  conduct  in  this  instance, 
that  the  republic  of  his  aspirations  was  not 
a  democracy.  He  had  little  sympathy  with 
and  no  confidence  in  the  unlettered  crowd — 
what  he  calls  "the  blockish  vulgar."  He 
could  talk  of  addressing  them  as — 

"  Casting  pearls  to  hogs, 
That  bawl  for  freedom  in  their  senseless  mood, 
And  still  revolt  when  Truth  would  set  them  free; 
License  they  mean  when  they  say  Liberty; 
For  who  loves  that,  must  first  be  wise  and  good."* 

The  "  people"  in  his  vocabulary  meant  not 
the  "rude  multitude,"  but  only  "properly 
qualified  persons."!  In  his  model  of  a  Free 
Commonwealth,  he  expressly  excludes  the 
masses  from  any  share  m  the  conduct  of  af- 
fairs. In  feeling  and  in  principle  he  was  essen- 
tially an  aristocrat ;  meaning  by  that,  not  one 
who  would  have  had  the  country  ruled  by  an 
hereditary  nobility,  but  one  who  would  have 
had  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  best  men. 
His  scheme  embraced  the  election,  by  a  se- 
lect portion  of  the  community,  of  a  chamber 
which  he  hoped  would  comprise  all  the  ablest 
men  in  the  country,  and  which,  once  elected, 
was  to  be  perpetual.  His  maxim  was,  that 
"  the  ground  and  basis  of  every  just  and  free 
government  is  a  general  council  of  ablest 
men;  in  which  must  the  sovereignty,  not 
transferred,  but  delegated  only,  and  as  it 

*  Sonnet  on  Tetrachordon. 
f  Ready  Way  to  establish  a  Free  Commonwealth, 
pmuim. 
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were  deposited,  reside."*  He  held  also 
that  when  the  people  would  not  elect  such  a 
council,  it  was  the  duty  of  any  man  who  had 
the  power  to  benefit  his  country,  by  declar- 
ing this  to  be  his  mind,  and  calling  in  the 
aid  of  the  army  to  assist  in  the  prosecution 
thereof.f  With  such  views,  we  do  not  see 
how  he,  could  have  felt  any  very  great  scru- 
ple, under  any  circumstances,  in  continuing 
to  adhere  to  the  service  of  Cromwell  after  he 
became  Protector.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  regarded  Oliver  as  the  best  man  of 
his  age.  In  his  sonnet  to  the  Protector,  he 
expressly  styles  him,  "  Cromwell,  our  chief 
of  men  ;*'  and  in  the  apostrophe  addressed 
to  him  in  the  "  Defensio  Secunda,"  he  tells 
him,  speaking  of  his  elevation  as  Protector, 
"such  power  is  thy  due,  thou  liberator  of 
thy  country,  author  of  her  freedom,  her 
guardian  also  and  conservator."  Why,  then, 
should  not  he  who  desired  to  see  England 
governed  by  her  best  men,  consent  to  the 
supremacy  of  one  whose  superiority  to  all 
others  was  in  his  view  unquestionable — of 
one  whose  services  to  his  country  threw 
those  of  all  others  into  the  shade — of  one 
who  had  alone  showed  himself  competent 
to  guide  the  vessel  of  the  state  through  the 
storms  and  breakers  amidst  which  it  had 
been  cast  ? 

In  ecclesiastical  matters,  Milton  was  whol- 
ly at  one  with  the  predominant  party  in  the 
Commonwealth.  He  was  the  strenuous  ad- 
vocate of  liberty  of  conscience.  He  desired 
to  see  all  sects  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equal- 
ity, so  far  as  relation  to  the  civil  power  was 
concerned.  He  opposed  the  endowment  of 
religion  by  the  state,  as  unscriptural  and  im- 
politic ;  as  the  fruitful  source  of  corruption 
to  the  church,  and  of  disquiet  and  misrule  to 
the  community.  He  claimed  equal  liberty 
of  profession  and  of  worship  for  all  Chris- 
tians, with  the  one  exception  of  the  Roman- 
ists, whom  he  regarded  as  politically  imsafe, 
as  contemners  of  the  sole  authority  in  relig- 
ious matters — the  Bible,  and  as  idolators. 
Of  episcopacy,  in  all  its  forms,  and  through 
all  its  grades,  he  had  an  implacable  hatred. 
His  dislike  to  presbytery  was  hardly  less  bit- 
ter ;  he  maintained  that  *'  New  Presbyter  is 
but  old  Priest  writ  large ;"  and  he  bestows 
upon  the  Presbyterian  party,  in  his  own  day, 
names  not  much  more  savory  than  those 
which  he  had  always  at  hand  for  the  bish- 
ops.    To  forms  of  prayer,  and  especially  to 

*  Ready  Way  to  establish  a  Free  CommoQwealth, 
vol.  iiptltl. 

f  See  Letter  to  Oeneral  Mook,  vd.  ii  p.  108. 
Comp.  First  Defence,  voL  i  p.  148. 


the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  had 
a  strong  aversion;  thinking,  that  by  such 
forms,  the  spirit  of  true  devotion  is  stinted,, 
that  the  imposition  of  them  is  **  a  tyranny 
that  would  have  longer  hands  than  those 
giants  who  threatened  bondage  to  heaven,"* 
and  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was 
"an  Englished  mass-book,  composed,  for 
aught  we  know,  by  men  neither  learned  nor 
godly."!  Indeed,  to  forms  of  all  sorts,  he 
had  a  disinclination,  which  so  grew  upon 
him,  that  he  ended  by  neglecting  every  kind 
of  social  or  apparent  worship,  and  by  stand" 
ing  aloof  from  all  religious  parties.  He  is 
commonly, classed  among  the  Independents, 
and  a  Baptist  minister  wrote  a  book  some 
years  ago,  professedly  on  Milton's  Life  and 
Times,  but  really  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
him  to  have  been  a  Baptist.|  But  with  the 
Independents  as  a  religious  body,  whether 
Baptist  or  Psedobaptist,  he  was  never  idea* 
tified.  In  many  of  his  opinions  he  more  ap- 
proximated the  Quakers  than  any  other  de- 
nomination of  Christians. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  in  what 
light  Milton  was  regarded  by  the  great  and 
good  men  whose  names  have  come  down  to 
us  as  the  religious  leaders  of  that  time.  One 
would  like  to  know  what  Owen  thought  of 
him ;  or  Baxter,  or  Howe,  or  Godwin ;  all 
of  whom  must  have  known  him,  and  been  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  him  at  Whitehall.  One 
can  easily  believe  that  with  some  of  these 
men  he  had  little  sympathy;  but  between 
such  a  mind  as  that  of  Howe  and  such  a 
mind  as  that  of  Milton,  there  must  have  been 
much  that  was  congenial.  But  no  trace  re- 
mains of  the  intercourse  of  any  of  these  par- 
ties with  him ;  no  indication  of  their  judg- 
ment of  him.  It  would  be  impossible,  we 
think,  to  infer  from  any  portion  of  their  or  his 
published  writings,  either  that  they  had  read 
any  of  Milton's  books,  or  that  he  had  read  any 
of  theirs.  The  distance  between  him  and  them, 
is,  to  all  appearance,  as  great  as  if  they  luid 
he  had  lived  in  different  ages,  and  written  in 
different  tongues. 

It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this.  Perhaps 
Milton,  in  his  fierce  dislike  of  priests,  was  not 
disposed  to  have  intercourse  with  any  who 
sustained,  however  meekly  and  holily,  the 
sacred  profession.  Perhaps  hb  open  neglect 
of  forms  of  worship,  -and  the  public  institu- 
tions of  religion,  led  those  good  men  to  re* 

*  Eiconoclastes,  c.  16.  Wark$,  vol  i.  p.  481. 

\  Ibid.,  p.  488. 
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gard  him  witb  suspicion,  to  shun  his  society, 
and  to  neglect  his  books.  Perhaps  they 
hardlj  deemed  him  altogether  of  sound  mind, 
and  thought  the  less  they  had  to  do  with 
him  and  his  crotchets  the  better.  And  it 
may  be,  that  Milton  was  really  what  of  late 
it  has  been  confidently  asserted  he  was,  in 
heart  an  Arian ;  in  which  case,  men  such  as 
those  we  have  named  would  have  shrunk 
from  him  with  horror. 

We  state  this  latter  suggestion  as  resting 
on  an  assumption  which,  at  the  best,  is  doubt- 
ful. Tlie  only  direct  evidence  that  Milton 
was  imbued  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
Arians,  is  supplied  by  his  long-lost  System 
of  Divinity,  recently  brought  to  light  and 
published,  with  a  translation,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester.  But  this  evidence  is  greatly 
invalidated  by  the  following  circumstances: 
1.  Whilst  in  some  passages  of  this  work  Mil- 
ton speaks  like  an  Arian,  in  others  he  iises 
language  entirely  incompatible  with  the 
Arian  system.  2.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  this  work  was  the  production  of 
Milton's  maturer  years ;  so  that,  for  aught 
that  appears,  it  may  contain  only  the  crude 
conceptions  of  his  earlier  years.  3.  There  is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  Milton  ever  wrote 
this  work  as  one  continuous  composition,  at 
any  time.  4.  there  is  abundant  evidence  to 
show  that  he  was  in  the  habit,  during  the 
course  of  his  life,  of  compiling  opinions  on 
theology  from  the  writings  of  foreign  divines, 
whose  words  he  quoted ;  so  that,  for  aught 
we  can  tell,  this  treatise  may  be  merely  a 
compilation  of  opinions,  many  of  which  are 
naturally  discordant,  and  which  Milton  may 
have  cited  for  various  reasons,  and  not  al- 
ways because  he  held  the  views  expressed ; 
and,  5.  The  MS.  of  this  work  is  obviously  in- 
complete, in  many  places  it  is  interlined,  and 
many  slips  containing  additional  matter,  are 
pasted  on  the  margin ;  so  that  what  it  would 
have  become,  had  Milton  prepared  it  for  the 
press,  we  cannot  say.  It  seems,  therefore, 
hardly  fair  to  the  memory  of  the  poet,  to 
build  on  such  a  work  any  very  serious 
charge  against  his  orthodoxy ;  more  especi- 
ally as  that  charge  is  contradicted  by  ex- 
press declarations  contained  in  the  works  he 
himself  published  during  his  lifetime.*    At 

*  In  the  IcoDoclasteB,  he  speftks  of  "  the  in^seium$ 
of  Arian  and  Palagian  neretietr  (W.  l  418.) 
Com  p.  Par.  Loet,  iii.  138 ;  Ode  on  Christ's  Nativity ; 
Of  ReformatioD  ia  England,  book  ii.  ( TTprJkt,  toI. 
u,  p. 417,)  Ac.  • 


any  rate,  we  may  reasonably  doubt  whether 
it  was  to  this  he  owed  his  manifest  estrange- 
ment from  the  great  evangelical  sectaries  of 
his  day. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  defects 
or  en'ors  of  Milton's  theological  creed,  it  is 
impossible  to  refuse  him  the  honor  due  to  a 
life  of  the  sincerest  piety  and  the  most  digni- 
fied virtue.     No  man  ever  lived  under  a  more 
abiding  sense   of  responsibility.      No  man 
ever  strove  more  faithfully  to  use  time  and 
talent  "as  ever  in  the  great  Taskmaster's 
eye."     No  man  so  richly  endowed  was  ever 
less  ready  lo  trust  in  his  own  powers,  or  more 
prompt  to  own   his  dependence  on  ''that 
eternal  and  propitial  throne,  where  nothing 
is  readier  than  grace  and  refuge  to  the  dis- 
tresses of  mortal  suppliants."     His  morality 
was  of  the  loftiest  order.      He  possessed  a 
self-control  which,  in  one  susceptible  of  such 
vehement  emotions,  was  marvelous.    No  one 
ever  saw  him  indulgbg  in  those  propensities 
which  overcloud  the  mind  and  pollute  the 
heart.     No  youthful  excesses,  no  revelries 
or  debaucheries  of  maturer  years,  treasured 
up  for  him  a  suffering  and  remorseful  old 
age.     From  his  youth  up,  he  was  temperate 
in  all  things,  as  became  one  who  had  conse- 
crated himself  to  a  life-struggle  against  vice, 
and  eiTor,  and  darknesss,  in  all  its  forms. 
He  had  started  with  the  conviction  **  that  he 
who  would  not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope  to 
write  well  hereafter  in  laudable  things,  ought 
himself  to  be  a  true  poem ;  that  is,  a  compo- 
sition and  pattern  of  the  best  and  honorable- 
est  things ;  *  and  from  this  he  never  swerved. 
His  life  was  indeed  a  true  poem  ;  or  it  might 
be  compared  to  an  anthem  on  his  own  favor- 
ite organ — ;high-toned,  solemn,  and  majestic. 
We  may  regret,  that  with  all  this  stately  ele- 
vation and  severe  purity  of  character,  there 
was  not  mingled  more  of  the  sweetness  and 
gentleness  that  ought  to  mark  the  Christian. 
But  perfection  was  not  the  privilege  of  Mil- 
ton, any  more  than  of  other  men.     It  is 
enough  for  his  eulogy  to  say,  that  with  a 
genius  such  as  has  never  been  surpassed, 
and   with   attainments  which  have  seldom 
been  equaled,  he  combined  the  loftiest  de- 
votion, the  most  inflexible  integrity,  and  the 
most  severe  self-command.     Be  stands  be- 
fore us  as  the  type  of  Purftanism,  in  its  no- 
blest development,  retaining  all  its  stern  vir- 
tue and  passionate  devotion,  but  without  its 
coarseness,  its  intolerance,  or  its  stoicism. 
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AuTOBiooRAPHT,  wbcB  skUlfully  and  judi- 
ciously  done,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
species  of  composition  of  which  literature  can 
boast.     There  is  a  strong  desire  in  every  in- 
telligent and  well-informed  mind  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  private  thoughts,  and 
secret  motives  of  action,  of  those  who  have 
filled  the  world  with  their  renown.   We  long 
to  learn  their  early  history,  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  their  first  aspirations — to  learn 
how  they  became  so  great  as  they  afterward 
turned  out.     Perhaps  literature  has  sustained 
no  greater  loss  than  that  of  the  memoirs 
which  Hannibal  wrote  of  his  life  and  cam- 
paigns.    From  the  few  fragments  of  his  say- 
ings which  Roman  admiration  or  terror  has 
preserved,  his  reach  of  thought  and  states- 
man-like sagacity  would  appear  to  have  been 
equal  to  his  military  talents.     Caesar's  Com" 
mentaries  have  always  been  admired;  but 
there  is  some  doubts  whether  they  really 
were  written  by  the  dictator ;  and,  suppos- 
ing they  were,  they  relate  almost  entirely  to 
military  movements  and  public  events,  with- 
out giving  much  insight  into  private  charac- 
ter.    It  is  that  which  we  desire  in  autobiog- 
raphy :  we  hope  to  find  in  it  a  window  by 
which  we  may  look  into  a  great  man's  mind. 
Plutarch's  Lives  owe  their  vast  and  enduring 
popularity  to  the  insight  into  private  charac- 
ter which  the  innumerable  anecdotes  he  has 
collected,  of  the  heroes  and  statesmen  of  an- 
tiquity, afford. 

Gibbon's  autobiography  is  the  most  per- 
fect account  of  an  eminent  man^s  life,  from 
his  own  hand,  which  exists  in  any  lang^uaffe. 
Independent  of  the  interest  which  naturuly 
belongs  to  it  as  the  record  of  the  studies,  and 
the  picture  of  the  growth  of  the  mind  of  the 
greatest  historian  of  modem  times,  it  jpos- 
sesses  a  peculiar  charm  from  the  dniidieity 


with  which  it  is  written,  and  the  judgment  it 
displays,  conspicuous  alike  in  what  is  reveal- 
ed and  what  is  withheld  in  the  narrative.   It 
steers  the  middle  channel  so  difficult  to  find^ 
so  invaluable  when  found,  between  ridiculous 
vanity  on  the  one  side,  and  affected  modesty 
on  the  other.     We  see,  from  many  passages 
in  it,  that  the  author  was  fully  aware  of  the 
vast  contribution  he  had  made  to  literature, 
and  the  firm  basis  on  which  he  had  built  hia 
colossal  fame.       But  he  had  good  sense 
enough  to  see,   that  those  great  qualities 
were  never  so  likely  to  impress  the  reader  as 
when  only  cautiously  alluded  to  by  the  au- 
thor.      He  knew  that  vanity  and  ostentatioB 
never  fail  to  make  the  character  in  which 
they  predominate  ridiculous — if  excessive, 
contemptible ;  and  that,  although  the  world 
would  thankfully  receive  all  the  details,  how 
minute  soever,  connected  with  his  immortal 
work,  they  would  not  take  off  his  hands  any 
symptom  of  his  own  entertaining  the  opinion 
of  it  which  all  others  have  formed.     It  is  the 
consummate  judgment  with  which  Gibbon 
has  given  enough  of  the  details  connected 
with  the  preparation  of  his  works  to  be  m- 
teresting,  and  not  enough  to  be  ridiculooB, 
which  constitutes  the  great  charm,  and  has 
occasioned  the  marked  success,  of  his  auto- 
biography.   There  are  few  passages  in  the 
English  language  so  popular  as  the  well- 
known  ones  in  which  he  has  recounted  the 
first  conception,  and  final  completion  of  his 
history,  which,  as  models  of  the  kind,  ae 
well  as  passages  of  exquisite  beauty,  we  can- 
not refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  tran- 
scribing, the  more  especially  as  they  will  set 
off,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  faults  in  some 
parallel  passages   attempted  by  Chateau- 
briand and  Lamartine. 
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"  At  the  distanco  of  twenty-five  years,  I  can 
neither  forget  nor  express  the  strong  emotions 
which  agitated  my  mind  as  I  first  approached  and 
entered  the  Eternal  City.  After  a  sleepless  night, 
T  trod  with  a  lofly  step  the  ruins  of  tne  Forum. 
£ach  memorable  spot — where  Romulus  stood,  or 
Tully  spoke,  or  Cassar  fell — was  at  once  present 
to  my  ey^s ;  and  several  days  of  intoxication 
were  lost,  or  enjoyed,  before  I  could  descend  to  a 
cool  and  minute  investigation.  It  was  at  Rome, 
on  the  1 5th  October,  1764,  as  I  sat  musing  amidst 
the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the  barefooted  friars 
were  singing  vespers  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter, 
that  the  idea  of  writing  this  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  city  first  started  to  my  mind.  But  my  origin- 
al plan  was  circumscrrbed  to  the  decay  of  the  city, 
rather  than  of  the  empire  ;  and  though  my  read- 
ing and  reflections  began  to  point  toward  that 
object,  some  years  elapsed,  and  several  avocations 
intervened,  before  I  was  seriously  engaged  in  the 
execution  of  that  laborious  work." — JJ/e,  p.  198, 
Svo  edition. 

Again,  the  well-knowa  description  of  the 
conclusion  of  his  labors  : — 

"  I  have  presumed  to  mark  the  moment  of  con- 
ception :  I  shall  now  commemorate  the  hour  of 
my  final  deliverance.  It  was  on  the  day,  or 
rather  night,  of  the  27th  June,  1787,  between  the 
hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  I  wrote  the  last 
lines  of  the  last  page,  in  a  summer-house  in  my 
garden.  After  laying  down  my  pen,  I  took  sev- 
eral turns  in  a  lyerceau,  or  covered  walk  of  acacias, 
which  commands  a  prospect  of  the  country,  the 
lake,  and  mountains.  The  air  was  temperate^  the 
sky  was  serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the  moon  was 
rejected  from  the  waters,  and  all  nature  was 
silent.  I  will  not  dissemble  the  first  emotions  of 
joy  on  recovery  of  my  freedom,  and  perhaps  the 
establishment  of  my  fame.  But  my  pride  was 
soon  humbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy  was  spread 
over  my  mind,  by  the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an 
everlasting  leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable  com- 

Sinton ;  and  that,  whatever  might  be  the  future 
to  of  my  History,  the  life  of  the  historian  must 
be  short  and  precarious.' -Life,  p.  255,  Svo  edition. 


Hume's  account  of  his  own  life  is  a  model 
of  perspicuity,  modesty,  and  good  sense ;  but 
it  is  so  brief  that  it  scarcely  can  be  called  a 
biography.  It  is  not  fifty  pages  long.  The 
wary  Scotch  author  was  well  aware  how 
vanity  in  such  compositions  defeats  its  own 
object :  he  had  too  much  good  sense  to  l^t 
it  appear  in  his  pages.  Perhaps,  however, 
tbe  existence  of  such  a  feeling  in  the  recesses 
of  his  breast  may  be  detect^  in  the  promi- 
nent manner  in  which  be  brings  forward  tbe 
discouragement  be  experienced  when  the 
first  volume  of  bis  bistory  was  published, 
and  the  extremely  limited  sale  it  met  with 
for  some  time  after  its  first  appearance.  He 
knew  well  bow   these  bumble  beginnings 


would  be  contrasted  with  its  subsequent  tri- 
umphant success.      Amidst  his  many  great 
and  good  qualities,  there  is  none  for  whicb 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  more -admirable  than 
the  unaffected  simplicity  and  good  sense  of 
his  character,  which  led   him   to   continue 
through  life  utterly  unspotted  by  vanity,  and 
unchanged  by  an  amount  of  adulation  from 
the  most  fascinating  quarters,  which  would 
probably  have  turned  tbe  bead  of  any  other 
man.     Among   tbe  many  causes  of  regret 
which  the  world   bas  for  tbe  catastrophes 
which  overshadowed  bis  latter  years,  it  is 
not  the  least  that  it  prevented  tbe  comple- 
tion of  that  autobiography  with  which  Mr. 
Lockhart   has   commenced   bis   Life,      His 
simplicity  of  character,  and  the  vast  number 
of  eminent  men  with  whom  be  was  intimate, 
as  well  as  the  merit  of  that  fragment  itself, 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  be  would  have 
made  a  most  charming  memoir,  if  be  had 
lived  to  complete  it.      This  observation  does 
not  detract  in  the  slightest  degree  from  tbe 
credit  justly  due  to  Mr.  Lockhart,  for  his  ad- 
mirable Life  of  bis  illustrious  father-in-law : 
on  tbe  contrary,  it  forms  its  highest  encomium. 
The  charm  of  that  work  is  mainly  owing  to 
its  being  so  imbued  with  tbe  spirit  of  the 
subject,  that  it  may  almost  be  regarded  as 
an  autobiography. 

Continental  writers  of  note   have,    more 
than   English   ones,  fallen   into   that   error 
which  is  of  all  others  the  most  fatal  in  auto- 
biography— ^inordinate  vanity.     At  the  head 
of  all  the  delinquents  of  this  class  we  must 
place  Rousseau,  whose  celebrated  Confessions 
contain  a  revelation  of  folly  so  extreme,  vani- 
ty so  excessive,  and  baseness  so  disgraceful, 
that  it  would  pass  for  incredible  if  not  prov- 
ed by  the  book  itself,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
every  library.      Not  content  with  affirming, 
when  past  fifty,  that  there  was  no  woman  of 
fashion  of  whom  be  might  not  have  made 
tbe  conquest  if  he  chose  to  set  about  it,*  he 
thought  fit  to  entertain  the  world  with  all 
the  private   details  of  his   life,  which  the 
greater  prudence  of  bis  most  indiscreet  biog- 
raphers would  have  consigned  to  oblivion. 
No  one  who  wishes  to  discredit  the  Genevese 
philosopher,  need  seek  in  the  works  of  others 
for  the  grounds  of  doing  so.      Enough  is  to 
be  found  in  bis  own  to  consign  bim  to  eternal 
execration  and  contempt.     He  has  told  us 
equally  in  detail,  and  with  the  same  air  of 
infantine  simplicity,  bow  be  committed  a  theft 


*  **  n  y  a  peu  des  femmes,  meme  dans  le  haut 
rang,  dent  je  D*eu98e  fait  la  conquete  si  je  Tavais 
eDterprise."— jStc^rropAttf  Universelle,  zxzix.  186. 
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when  in  service  as  a  lackey,  and  pennitted 
an  innocent  girl,  his  fellow-serTant,  to  bear 
the  penalty  of  it ;  how  he  alternately  drank 
the  wine  in  his  master's  cellars,  and  made  love 
to  his  wife ;  how  he  corrupted  one  female 
benefactress  who  had  sheltered  him  in  ex- 
tremity of  want,  and  afterward  made  a  boast 
of  her  disgrace ;  and  abandoned  a  male  ben- 
efactor who  fell  down  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy  on 
the  streets  of  Lyons,  and  left  him  lying  on 
the  pavement,  deserted  by  the  only  friend 
whom  he  had  in  the  world.  The  author  of 
so  many  eloquent  declamations  a^nst  moth- 
ers neglecting  their  children,  on  his  own  ad- 
mission, when  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
impelled  by  no  necessity,  consigned  five  of 
his  natural  children  to  a  foundling  hospital, 
with  such  precautions  aeainst  their  being 
known  that  he  never  did  or  could  hear  of 
them  again !  Such  was  his  vanity,  that  he 
thought  the  world  would  gladly  feed  on  the 
crumbs  of  this  sort  which  fell  irom  the  table 
of  the  man  rich  in  genius.  His  grand  theory 
was  that  the  human  mind  is  bom  innocent, 
with  dispositions  only  to  good,  and  that  all 
the  evils  of  society  arise  from  the  follies  of 
education  or  the  oppression  of  government. 
Judging  from  the  picture  he  has  presented  of 
himself,  albeit  debased  by  no  education  but 
what  he  himself  had  afforded,  we  should  say 
his  disposition  was  more  corrupt  than  has 
even  been  imagined  by  the  most  dark-minded 
and  bigoted  Calvinist  that  ever  existed. 

Alfieri  was  probably  as  vain  in  reality  as 
Rousseau ;  but  he  knew  better  how  to  con- 
ceal it.  He  had  not  the  folly  of  supposing 
that  lie  could  entertain  women  by  the  boast- 
ful detail  of  his  conquests  over  them.  He 
judged  wisely,  and  more  like  a  man  who  had 
met  with  bonnes  fortunes,  that  he  would  at- 
tain more  effectually  the  object  of  interesting 
their  feelings,  by  painting  their  conquests 
over  him.  He  has  done  this  so  fully,  so  sin- 
cerely, and  with  such  eloquence,  that  he  has 
made  one  of  the  most  poweriful  pieces  of 
biography  in  any  language.  Its  charm  con- 
sists in  the  picture  he  has  drawn,  with  equal 
truth  and  art,  of  a  man  of  the  most  impetu- 
ous and  ardent  temperament,  alternately  im- 
pelled by  the  strongest  passions  which  can 
agitate  the  breast — ^love  and  ambition.  Bom 
of  a  noble  family,  inheriting  a  great  fo]:tune, 
he  exhibited  an  uncommon  combination  of 
patrician  tastes  and  feelings  with  republican 
principles  and  aspirations.  He  was  a  demo- 
crat because  he  knew  the  great  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded,  and  did  not  know  the  hum- 
ble who  were  removed  to  a  distance.  He 
said  this  himself,  after  witneatiDg  at  Fterb  the 
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horrors  of  the  10th  August. — ^'Jeconnais 
bien  les  grands,  mais  jene  connais  pas  le$ 
pelits"  He  drew  the  vices  of  the  former 
from  observation,  he  painted  the  virtues  of 
the  latter  from  imagination.  Hence  the  ab- 
surdity and  unnatural  character  of  many  of 
his  dramas,  which,  to  the  inhabitant  of  our 
free  country,  who  is  familiar  with  the  real 
working  of  popular  institutions,  renders  them, 
despite  their  genius,  quite  ridiculous.  But, 
in  the  delineation  of  what  passed  in  his  own 
breast,  he  is  open  to  no  such  reproach.     His 

Sicture  of  his  own  feelings  is  as  forcible  and 
ramatic  as  that  of  any  he  has  drawn  in  his 
tragedies ;  and  it  is  far  more  trathful,  for  it 
is  taken  from  nature,  not  an  imaginary  world 
of  his  own  creation,  having  little  resemblance 
to  that  we  see  around  us.  His  character  and 
life  were  singularly  calculated  to  make  such 
a  narrative  interesting,  for  never  was  one 
more  completely  tossed  about  by  vehement 
passions,  and  abounding  with  melodramatic 
incidents.  Alternately  dreaming  over  the 
most  passionate  attachments,  and  laboring  of 
his  own  accord  at  Dante  fourteen  hours  a 
day ;  at  one  time  making  love  to  an  English 
nobleman's  wife,  and  fighting  him  in  the  Park, 
at  another  driving  through  France  with  four- 
teen blood  horses  in  hamess ;  now  stealing 
from  the  Pretender  his  queen,  now  striving 
to  emulate  Sophocles  in  the  energy  of  his 
picture  of  the  passions,  he  was  himself  a  liv- 
mg  example  of  the  intensity  of  those  feelings 
which  he  has  so  powerfully  portrayed  in  ms 
dramas.  It  is  this  variety,  joined  to  the 
simplicity  and  candor  of  the  confessions, 
which  constitutes  the  charm  of  this  very  re- 
markable autobiography.  It  could  have 
been  written  by  no  one  but  himself ;  for  an 
ordinary  biographer  would  only  have  de- 
scribed the  incidents  of  his  life,  none  else 
could  have  painted  the  vehement  passions, 
the  ardent  aspirations,  from  which  they 
sprang. 

From  the  sketches  of  Goethe's  life  which 
have  been  preserved,  it  is  evident  that, 
though  probably  not  less  vain  than  the 
French  philosopher  or  the  Italian  poet,  his 
vanity  took  a  different  direction  from  either 
of  theirs.     He  was  neither  vain  of  his  tur- 

Situdes,  like  Rousseau,  nor  of  his  passions, 
ke  Alfieri.  His  self-love  was  of  a  more 
domestic  kind ;  it  partook  more  of  the 
home-scenes  of  the  Fatherland.  No  one 
will  question  the  depth  of  Goethe's  knowl- 
edge of  the  heart,  or  the  sagacity  of  the 
light  which  his  genius  has  thrown  on  the 
most  profound  feelings  of  human  nature. 
But  his  private  life  partodk  of  the  domestic 
84 
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affeetions  and  uoobtnisiTe  rest  in  which  it 
was  passed,  exempt  alike  from  the  CTinding 
poverty  which  too  often  impelled  the 
Oeneyese  watchmaker's  son  into  disgracefol 
actions,  or  the  vehement  passions  which 
drove  the  Italian  nobleman  into  brilliant 
crimes.  Hence  his  biography  exhibits  an 
extraordinary  mixture  of  lofty  feelings  with 
puerile  simplicity,  of  depth  of  views  with 
childbhness,  of  divine  philosophy  with 
homely  inclinations.  Amidst  all  his  enthu- 
nasm  and  effusions  of  sentiment,  he  was  as 
much  under  the  influence 'as  any  man  of 
creature  comforts ;  and  never  hesitated  to 
leave  the  most  lofty  efforts  of  the  muse  to 
participate  in  the  substantial  advantages  of 
rich  preserves  or  sweet  cakes.  This  sin- 
grular  mixture  arose  in  a  OTeat  measure  from 
the  habits  of  his  life,  and  the  limited  circle 
by  which,  during  the  greater  part  of  it,  he 
was  surrounded.  Living  with  a  few  friends 
in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  a  small  German 
town,  the  object  of  almost  superstitious 
admiration  to  a  few  females  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded,  he  became  at  once  a  little 
god  of  his  own  and  their  idolatry,  and 
warmly  inclined,  like  monks  all  over  the 
world,  to  the  innocent  but  not  very  elevat- 
ing pleasures  of  breakfast  and  dinner.  Ma- 
homet said  that  he  experienced  more  dif- 
ficulty in  persuading  his  four  wives  of  his 
divine  mission,  than  nil  the  rest  of  the 
world  besides ;  and  this,  says  Gibbon,  was 
not  surprising,  for  they  knew  best  his  weak- 
nesses as  a  man.  Goethe  thought,  on  the 
same  principle,  his  fame  was  secure,  when 
he  was  worshiped  as  a  god  by  his  female 
coterie.  He  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his 
own  powers,  and  of  the  lofty  mission  on 
which  he  was  sent  to  mankind ;  but  his 
self-love  was  less  offensive  than  that  of 
Rousseau,  because  it  was  more  unobtrusive. 
It  was  allied  rather  to  pride  than  vanity — 
and  though  pride  may  often  be  hateful,  it  is 
never  contemptible. 

From  the  Life  of  Lord  Byron,  which 
Moore  has  published,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  latter  acted  wisely  in  consigning  the 
original  manuscript  of  the  noble  poet's 
autobiography  to  the  flames.  Assuming 
that  a  considerable  part  of  that  biography 
is  taken  from  what  the  noble  bard  had  left 
of  himself,  it  is  evident  that  a  more  com- 
plete detail  of  his  feelings  and  motives  of 
action  would  have  done  anything  rather  than 
have  added  to  his  reputation.  In  fact, 
Moore's  Life  has  done  more  than  anything 
else  to  lower  it.  The  poetical  biographer 
had  thought  and    sung  so  much   of  the 


passions,  that  he  had  foi^t  in  what  light 
they  are  viewed  by  the  generality  of  men  ; 
he  was  so  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  his  hero,  that  he  had  come  to  regard  his 
errors  and  vices  as  not  the  least  interesting 
part  of  his  life.  That  they  may  be  so  to 
that  class  of  readers,  unhappily  too  ex- 
tensive, who  are  engaged  in  sinular  pursuits, 
is  probably  true  ;  but  how  small  a  portion 
do  these  constitute  of  the  human  race,  and 
how  weak  and  inaudible  is  their  applause 
when  compared  to  the  voice  of  ages  !  What 
has  become  of  the  innumerable  licentious 
works  whose  existence  in  antiquity  has 
become  known  from  the  specimens  disinter- 
red in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  ?  Is  there 
one  of  them  which  has  taken  its  place  beside 
the  Livet  of  Plutarch  7  Whatever  is  fetid, 
however  much  prized  at  the  moment,  is 
speedily  sunk  in  the  waves  of  time.  No- 
thing permanently  floats  down  its  stream 
but  what  is  buoyant  from  its  el^aiing  ten- 
dency. 

Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  is  so  replete 
with  the  sayings  and  thoughts  of  the  intel- 
lectual giant,  whom  it  was  so  much  his  object 
to  elevate,  even  above  his  natural  Patagonian 
stature,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
autobiography,  dictated  by  the  sage  in  bis 
moments  of  abandon  to  his  devout  worship- 
er. It  is  hardly  going  too  far  to  say  that 
it  is  the  most  popular  book  in  the  English 
language.  Johnson's  reputation  now  mainly 
rests  on  that  biography.  No  one  now  reads 
the  Rambler  or  the  Idler — few  the  Lives  of 
the  Poets,  interesting  as  they  are,  and  ad- 
mirable as  are  the  criticisms  on  our  greatest 
authors  which  they  contain.  But  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johns&n  is  in  everybody's  hands  ; 
you  will  hear  the  pithy  sayings,  tlie  ad- 
mirable reflections,  the  sagacious  remarks 
it  contains,  from  one  end  of  the  world  to 
the  other.  The  secret  of  this  astonishing 
success  is  to  be  found  in  the  caustic  tone, 
sententious  brevity,  and  sterling  good  sense 
of  Johnson,  and  the  inimitable  accuracy, 
faithful  memory,  and  almost  infantine  sim- 
plicity of  his  biographer.  From  the  un- 
bounded admiration  with  which  he  was  in- 
spired for  the  sage,  and  the  faithful  memory 
with  which  he  was  gifted,  be  was  enabled 
to  cqmmit  to  paper,  almost  as  they  were 
delivered,  those  admirable  sayings  which 
have  ever  since  been  the  delight  and  ad- 
miration of  the  world.  We  almost  live  with 
the  members  of  the  Literary  Club ;  we  hear 
their  divers  sentiments,  and  can  almost  con- 
ceive their  tones  of  voice.  We  see  the 
I  gigantic  form  of  the  sage  towering  above 
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his  intellectual  compeers.  Burke  said  that 
Johnson  was  greater  in  conversation  than 
writing,  and  greater  in  Boswell  than  either; 
and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  this  must 
have  been  the  case.  The  Life  contains  all 
the  admirable  sayings,  verbatim  as  they  were 
delivered,  and  without  the  asperity  of  tone 
and  manner  which  formed  so  great  a  blot  in 
the  original  deliverer.  Johnson's  sayings 
were  of  a  kind  which  were  susceptible  of 
being  accurately  transferred,  and  with  full 
efifect,  to  paper,  because  they  were  almost 
all  reflections  on  morals,  men,  or  manners, 
which  are  of  universal  application,  and  come 
home  to  the  senses  of  mankind  in  every  age. 
In  this  respect,  they  were  much  more 
likely  to  produce  an  impression  in  biography 
than  the  conversation  of  Sir  Walter  Soott, 
which,  however  charming  to  those  who 
heard  it,  consisted  chiefly  of  anecdotes  and 
stories,  great  part  of  the  charm  of  which 
consisted  in  the  mode  of  telling  and  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance,  which,  of 
course,  could  not  be  transferred  to  paper. 

But  it  is  not  every  eminent  man  who  is 
so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  biographer  like 
Boswell,  who,  totally  forgetful  of  self, 
recorded  for  posterity  with  mimi table  fidel- 
ity all  the  sayings  of  his  hero.  Nor  is  it 
many  men  who  would  bear  so  faithful  and 
searching  an  exposure.  Johnson,  like  every 
other  man,  had  his  failings ;  but  they  were 
those  of  prejudice  or  manner,  rather  than 
morals  or  conduct.  We  wish  we  could  say 
that  every  other  eminent  literary  man  was 
equally  immaculate,  or  that  an  entire  dis- 
closure of  character  would  in  every  case 
reveal  no  more  weaknesses  or  failings  than 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  Boswell's 
faithful  chronicle.  We  know  that  every 
one  is  liable  to  err,  and  that  no  man  is  a 
hero  to  his  valet-de-chambre.  But  being 
aware  of  all  this,  we  were  not  prepared  for 
the  immense  mass  of  weaknesses,  follies, 
and  errors,  which  have  been  brought  to 
light  by  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  biographers, 
in  the  character  of  many  of  our  ablest 
literary,  poetical,  and  philosophical  charac- 
ters. Certainly,  if  we  look  at  the  details 
of  their  private  Uves,  these  men  of  literary 
celebrity  have  had  little  title  to  set  up  as  the 
instructors,  or  to  call  themselves  the  bene- 
factors of  mankind.  From  the  days  of 
Milton,  whose  divine  genius  was  so  deeply 
tarnished  by  the  asperity  of  his  feelings, 
and  the  unpardonable  license  in  controversy 
which  he  permitted  to  his  tongue,  to  those 
of  Lord  Byron,  who  scandalized  his  country 
and  the  world  by  the  undiBguised  profligaoy 


of  his  private  life,  the  biography  of  literaij 
men,  with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions — in  the 
foremost  of  which  we  must  place  Sir  Walter 
Scott— consists  in  great  part  of  a  series  of 
follies,  weaknesses,  or  faults,  which  it  would 
be  well  for  their  memory  could  they  be 
buried  in  oblivion.  We  will  not  say  that 
the  labors  of  their  biographers  have  been 
the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  for  truly 
there  were  very  few  innocents  to  massacre ; 
but  we  will  say  that  they  have,  in  general, 
done  more  to  degrade  those  they  intended 
to  elevate,  than  the  envenomed  hostility  of 
their  worst  enemies.  We  forbear  tamention 
names,  which  might  give  pain  to  many 
respectable  persons  still  alive.  The  persons 
alluded  to,  and  the  truth  of  the  observation, 
will  be  at  once  understood  and  admitted  by 
every  person  acquainted  with  the  literary 
history  of  France  and  England  during  the 
last  century. 

Vanity  and  jealousy — vanity  of  them- 
selves, jealousy  of  others — are  the  great  fail- 
ings which  have  hitherto  tarnished  the  char- 
acter and  disfigured  the  biography  of  literary 
m^n.  We  fear  it  is  destined  to  continue  the 
same  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  qualities 
which  contribute  to  their  greatness,  which 
occasion  their  usefulness,  which  insure  their 
fame,  are  closely  allied  to  failings  which  too 
often  disfigure  their  private  lives,  and  form 
a  blot  on  their  memory,  when  indiscreetly 
revealed  in  iMography,  either  by  themselves 
or  others.  Genius  is  almost  invariably  uni- 
ted to  susceptibility  ;  and  this  temperament 
is  imhappily  too  apt  to  run  into  irritability. 
No  one  can  read  D'lsnieH's  essay  on  Tlie 
Literary  Ckaracier,  the  most  admirable  of  his 
many  admirable  works,  without  being  con- 
vinced of  that.  Celebrity  of  any  sort  is  the 
natural  parent  of  vanity,  and  this  weakness 
is  in  a  peculiar  manner  fostered  in  poets  and 
romance  writers,  because  their  writings  inter- 
est so  warmly  the  fair,  who  form  the  great 
dispensers  of  general  fame,  and  convey  it  in 
the  most  flattering  form  to  the  author.  It 
would  perhaps  be  unjust  to  women  to  say 
that  poets  and  novelists  share  in  their  weak- 
nesses ;  but  it  is  certain  that  their  disposition 
is,  in  general,  essentially  feminine,  and  that, 
as  they  attract  the  admiration  of  the  other 
sex  more  strongly  than  any  other  class  of 
writers,  so  they  are  liable  in  a  peculiar  de- 
gree to  the  failings,  as  well  as  distinguished 
by  the  excellencies,  by  which  their  female 
admirers  are  characterized.  We  may  regret 
that  it  is  so :  we  may  lament  that  we  cannot 
find  poets  and  romancers,  who  to  the  genius 
of  Byron,  or  the  fancy  of  Moore,  umte  the 
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sturdy  sense  of  Johnson,  or  the  simplicity 
of  character  of  Scott ;  but  it  is  to  be  fearea 
such  a  combination  is  as  rare,  and  as  little 
to  be  looked  for  in  general  life,  as  the  union 
of  the  strength  of  the  war-horse  to  the  fleet- 
ness  of  the  racer,  or  the  courage  of  the  mas- 
tiflf  to  the  delicacy  of  the  greyhound.  Adam 
Smith  lono^  ago  pointed  out  the  distinction 
between  those  who  serve  and  those  who 
amuse  mankind  ;  and  the  difference,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  exists  not  merely  between  the  philos- 
opher and  the  opera-dancer,  but  between 
the  instructors  of  men  in  every  department 
of  thought,  and  those  whose  genius  is  devoted 
rather  to*  the  pleasing  of  the  eye,  the  melt- 
ing of  the  feelings,  or  the  kindling  of  the 
imagination.  Yet  this  observation  is  only 
generally,  not  universally,  true  ;  and  Sir  Jo- 
shua Reynolds  remains  a  memorable  proof 
that  it  is  possible  for  an  artist  to  unite  the 
highest  genius  and  most  imaginative  power 
of  mind  to  the  wisdom  of  a  philosopher,  the 
liberahty  of  a  gentleman,  the  benevolence  of 
a  Christian,  and  the  simplicity  of  a  child. 

We  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  intoxi- 
cation which  seizes  the  literary   men  and  ar- 
tists whose  genius  procures  for  them  the  fa- 
vor or  admiratiop    of  women.     Everybody 
knows  it  is  the  most  fascinating  and  transport- 
ing flattery  which  the  mind  of  man  can  re- 
ceive.    But  we  confess  we  are  surprised,  and 
that  too  not  a  little,  at  the  want  of  sense 
which  so  frequently  makes  men  even  of  the 
highest  abilities  mar  the  influence  of  then: 
own  genius,  and  detract  from  the  well-earned 
celebrity  of  their  own  productions  by  the  in- 
discreet display  of  this  vanity,  which  the  ap- 
plause they  have  met, with  has  produced  m 
their  minds.     These  gentlemen  are  charmed 
with  the  incense  they  have  received,  and  of 
course  desirous  to  augment  it,  and  extend 
the  circle  from    which  it   is  to  be  drawn. 
Well,  that  is  their  object ;  let  us   consider 
what    means  they    take  to  gain  it.    These 
consist  too  often  m  the  most  undisguised  dis- 
play of  vanity  in  their  conduct,  manner,  and 
conversation.    Is  this  the  way  likely  to  aug- 
ment the  admiration  which  they  enjoy  so 
much,  and  are  so  solicitous  to  extend  ?    Are 
they  not  clear-sighted  enough  to  see,  that, 
holding  this  to  be  their  aim,  considering  fe- 
male admiration  as  the  object  of  their  pnrate 
aspirations,    they    cannot    in  any  way  so 
effectually  mar  their  desires  as  by  permitting 
the  vanity,  which  the  portion  of  it  they  have 
already  received  has  produced,  to  appear  in 
their  manner  of  conversation  ?     Are  they  so 
little  versed  in  the  female  heart,  as  not  to 
know  that  as  self-love  iictB,  if  not  in  a  stron- 


ffer  at  least  in  a  more  conspicuous  way 
m  them  than  in  the  other  sex,  so  there  is 
nothing  which  repels  them  so  effectually  as 
any  display  of  that  vanity  in  men  which  they 
are  all  conscious  of  in  themselves,  and  noth- 
ing attracts  them  so  powerfully  as  that  self- 
forgetfulness,  which,  estimable  in  all,  is  in  a 
peculiar  manner  graceful  and  admirable  when 
It  is  met  with  m  those  whom  none  others 
<5an  forget  ?  Such  a  quality  is  not  properly 
modesty — that  is  the  retiring  disposition  of 
those  who  have  not  yet  won  distinction.  No 
man  who  has  done  so  is  ignorant  of  it,  as  no 
woman  of  beauty  is  insensible  to  her  charms. 
It  is  more  nearly  allied  to  good  sense,  and  its 
invariable  concomitant — a  due  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  others.  It  not  unfrequen tly  e xists, 
in  the  highest  degree,  in  those  who  have  the 
strongest  inward  consciousness  of  the  services 
they  have  rendered  to  mankind.  No  man 
was  more  unassuming  than  Kepler,  but  he 
wrote  in  reference  to  his  great  discoveries, 
and  the  neglect  they  at  first  met  with,  **  I 
may  well  be  a  century  without  a  reader, 
since  God  Almighty  has  been  six  thousand 
years  without  such  an  observer  as  me."  Yet 
this  is  universally  felt  to  have  been  no  un- 
worthy eflusion  of  vanity,  but  a  noble  expres- 
sion of  great  services  rendered  by  one  of  his 
most  ffifted  creatures  to  the  glory  of  the 
Almighty.  Such  men  as  Kepler  arc  proud, 
but  not  vain,  and  proud  men  do  not  bring 
their  feelings  so  prominently  or  frequently 
forward  as  vain  ones  ;  for  pride  rests  on  the 
consciousness  of  superiority,  and  needs  no 
external  support ;  vanity  arises  from  a  secret 
sense  of  weakness,  and  thirsts  for  a  perpetual 
solace  from  the  applause  of  others. 

It  is  in  the  French  writers  that  this  inor- 
dinate weakness  of  literary  men  is  most 
conspicuous,  and  in  them  it  exists  to  such  an 
extent  as,  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  to  be 
altogether  ridiculous.  Every  Frenchman 
thinks  his  life  worth  recording.  It  was  long 
ago  said  that  the  number  of  unpublished 
memoirs  which  exist  in  France,  on  the  war 
of  the  League,  would,  if  put  together,  form  a 
large  library.  If  those  relating  to  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  were  accumulated,  we  have 
no  doubt  they  would  fill  the  Bibliofheqve  du 
Roi.  The  number  already  published  exceeds 
almost  the  dimensions  of  any  private  collec- 
tion of  books.  The  composition  and  style 
of  these  memoirs  is  for  the  most  part  as  cu- 
rious, and  characteristic  of  French  character, 
as  their  number  is  descriptive  of  their  ruling 
passion.  In  the  age  of  the  religious  wars, 
every  writer  of  memoirs  seems  to  have  placed 
himfldf  in  the  first  rank,  Henry  IV.  in  the 
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iecond;  iatbat  of  the  Revolution,  the  neater 
part  of  the  autobiofirraphies  scarcely  di^piise 
the  opinion,  that,  if  the  first  place  must  be 
reluctantly  conceded  to  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, the  second  must,  beyond  all  question, 
be  assigned  to  themselves.  The  Abb6  de 
Pradt  expressed  the  feeling  almost  every 
one  entertained  of  himself  in  France,  not  the 
sentiment  of  an  individual  man,  when  he  said, 
"  There  was  one  who  overturned  Napoleon, 
and  that  man  was  me."  Most  persons  in 
this  country  will  exclaim,  that  this  statement 
is  overcharged,  and  that  it  is  incredible  that 
vanity  should  so  generally  pervade  the  wri- 
ters of  a  whole  nation.  If  they  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  Lamartine's  Confidences  and 
Haphael,  containing  the  events  of  his  youth, 
or  his  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  c^*1848, 
recently  published,  they  will  find  ample  con- 
firmation of  these  remarks  ;  nor  are  they  less 
conspicuously  illustrated  by  the  more  elabor- 
ate Memoirts  d*  Outre  Tombe  of  Chateaubri- 
and, the  name  of  which  is  prefixed  to  this 
essay. 

One  thing  is  very  remarkable,  and  forcibly 
illustrates  the  marked  dififerencc,  in  this  re- 
spect, between  the  chracter  of  the  French  and 
tne  English  nation.  In  France  all  memoirs 
assume  the  form  of  autobiographies  ;  and  so 
general  is  the  thirst  for  that  species  of  com- 
position, that,  where  a  man  of  any  note  has 
not  compiled  his  own  life,  his  papers  are  put 
into  the  hands  of  some  skillful  bookmaker, 
who  speedily  dresses  them  up,  in  the  form 
of  an  attractive  autobiography.  This  was 
done  with  the  papers  of  Brissot,  Robespierre, 
Marshal  Ney,  Fouche,  and  a  great  many 
others,  all  of  which  appeared  with  the  name 
of  their  authors,  and  nchlv  stored  with  these 
private  papers,  though  it  was  morally  cer- 
tain that  they  could  not  by  possibiHty  have 
written  their  own  lives.  In  England  nothing 
of  the  kind  is  attempted.  Scarcely  any  of 
the  eminent  men  in  the  last  age  have  left 
their  own  memoirs ;  and  the  papers  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  them  have  been  published 
without  any  attempt  at  biography.  Thus 
we  have  the  WelUngton  Papers,  the  Marh 
boroufjh  Papers,  the  Nelson  Papers,  the 
Castlereagh  Papers,  published  without  any 
autobiography,  and  only  a  slight  sketch, 
though  in  all  these  cases  very  ably  done,  of 
the  author's  life  by  their  editor.  The  lives 
of  the  others  eminent  men  of  the  last  age 
have  been  given  by  others,  not  themselves  : 
as  that  of  Pitt,  by  Tomline  and  Gifford  ;  that 
of  Fox,  by  Trotter ;  that  of  Sheridan,  by 
Moore  ;  that  of  Lord  Eldon,  by  Twiss  ;  that 
of  Lord  Sidmouth,  by  Pellew.   There  b  more 


here  than  an  accidental  diversity :  there  is  a 
difiference  arising  from  a  difference  of  national 
character.  The  Englishmen  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  public  service,  and  bestowed  not 
a  thought  on  its  illustration  by  themselves ; 
the  French  mainly  thought  of  themselves 
when  acting  in  the  public  service,  and  con- 
sidered it  mainly  as  a  means  of  elevation  and 
self-laudation  to  themselves. 

In  justice  to  the  literary  men  of,  France, 
however,  it  must  be  stated  that,  of  late  years 
at  least,  they  have  been  exposed  to  an 
amount  of  temptation,  and  of  food  for  their 
self-love,  much  exceeding  anything  previously 
seen  among  men,  and  which  may  go  far  to 
account  for  the  extraordinary  vanity  which 
they  have  everywhere  evinced.  In  England, 
literary  distinction  is  neither  the  only  nor 
the  greatest  passport  to  celebrity.  Aristo- 
cratic influences  remain,  and  still  possess  the 
deepest  hold  of  the  public  mind ;  statesmen 
exist,  whose  daily  speeches  in  parliament 
render  their  names  as  household  words. 
Fashion  exercises  an  extraordinary  and  al- 
most inexplicable  sway,  especially  over  the 
fairest  part  of  creation.  How  celebrated 
soever  an  author  may  be,  he  will  in  London 
soon  be  brought  to  his  proper  level,  and  a 
right  appreciation  of  his  situation.  He  will 
see  himself  at  once  eclipsed  by  an  old  noble- 
man, whose  name  is  fraught  with  historic 
glory ;  by  a  young  marquis,  who  is  an  ob- 
ject of  solicitude  to  the  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters in  the  room  ;  by  a  parliamentary  orator, 
who  is  beginning  to  acquire  distinction  m 
the  senate  house.  We  hold  this  state  of 
things  to  be  eminently  favorable  to  the 
right  character  of  literary  men ;  for  it  saves 
them  from  trials  before  which,  it  is  all  but 
certain,  both  their  good  sense  and  their  virtue 
would  succumb.  But  in  Paris  this  salutary 
check  upon  individual  vanity  and  presumption 
is  almost  entirely  awanting.  The  territorial 
aristocracy  is  confiscated  and  destroyed ; 
titles  of  honor  are  abolished  ;  historic  names 
are  almost  forgotten  in  the  ceaseless  whirl 
of  present  events;  parliamentary  orators 
are  in  general  unpopular,  for  they  are  for 
the  most  part  on  the  side  of  power.  Nothing 
remains  but  the  government  of  mind.  The 
intellectual  aristocracy  is  all  in  all. 

It  makes  and  unmakes  kings  alternately ; 
produces  and  stops  revolutions  ;  at  one  time 
calls  a  new  race  to  the  throne,  at  another 
consigns  them  with  disgrace  to  foreign  lands. 
Cabinets  are  formed  out  of  the  editors  of 
newspapers,  intermingled  with  a  few  bankers, 
whom  the  public  convulsions  have  not  yet 
rendered  insolvent ;   prime  ministers  are  to 
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\>o  found  only  among  successful  authors. 
Thiers,  the  editor  of  the  National  and  the 
historian  of  the  Rerolution ;  Ouizot,  the 
profound  professor  of  history  ;  Villemain,  the 
eloquent  annalist  of  French  literature  ;  La- 
martine,  the  popular  traveler,  poet,  and  histo- 
rian, have  been  the  alternate  prime  ministers 
of  France  since  the  revolution  of  1830.  Even 
the  great  name  of  Napoleon  cannot  save  his 
nephew  from  the  irksomeness  of  bending  to 
the  same  necessity.  He  named  Thiers  his 
prime  minister  at  the  time  of  the  Boulogne 
misadventure,  he  is  caressing  him  now  in  the 
saloons  of  the  Ely  see  Bourbon.  Successful 
authors  thus  in  France  are  surrounded  with 
a  halo,'  and  exposed  to  influences,  of  which 
in  this  country  we  cannot  form  a  conception. 
They  unite  in  their  persons  the  fame  of  Mr. 
Fox  and  the  lustre  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  of- 
ten the  political  power  of  Mr.  Pilt  with  the 
celebrity  of  Lord  Byron.  Whether  such  a 
concentration  is  favorable  either  to  their 
present  utility  or  lasting  fame,  and  whether 
the  best  school  to  train  authors  to  be  the 
instructors  of  the  world  is  to  be  found  in  that 
which  exposes  them  to  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  its  greatest  temptations,  are  questions 
on  which  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  enter, 
but  on  which  posterity  will  probably  have  no 
difficulty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion. 

But  while  we  fully  admit  that  these  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  unparalleled  in  the 
past  history  of  the  world,  so  far  to  extenuate 
the  blame  which  must  be  thrown  on  the 
French  writers  for  their  extraordinary  vanity, 
they  will  not  entirely  exculpate  them.  Or- 
dinary men  may  well  be  carried  away  by 
such  adventitious  and  flattering  marks  of 
their  power  ;  but  we  cannot  accept  such  an 
excuse  from  the  first  men  of  the  age — men 
of  the  clearest  intellect,  and  the  greatest  ac- 
quisitions— whose  genius  is  to  charm,  whose 
wisdom  is  to  instioict  the  world  through 
every  succeeding  age.  If  the  teachers  of 
men  are  not  to  be  above  the  follies  and 
weaknesses  which  are  general  and  ridiculous 
in  those  of  inferior  capacity,  where  are  we 
to  look  for  such  an  exemption  ?  It  is  a 
poor  excuse  for  the  overweening  vanity  of  a 
jSyron,  a  Goethe,  a  Lamartine,  or  a  Cha- 
teaubriand, that  a  similar  weakness  is  to  be 
found  in  a  Madame  Grisi  or  a  Mademoiselle 
Cerito,  in  the  first  cantatrice  or  most  admired 
ballerina  of  the  day.  We  all  know  that  the 
professors  of  these  chaimin^  arts  are  too  of- 
ten intoxicated  by  the  applause  which  they 
meet  with  ;  we  excuse  or  overlook  this  weak- 
ness from  respect  due  to  their  genius  and 
their  sex.     But  we  know,  at  the  same  time, 


that  there  are  some  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral frailty  ;  and  in  one  enchanting  performer, 
our  admiration  for  talents  of  the  very  highest 
order  is  enhanced  by  respect  for  the  simplicity 
of  character  and  generosity  of  disposition 
with  which  they  are  accompanied.  We 
might  desiderate  in  the  men  who  aspire  to 
direct  the  thoughts  of  the  world,  and  have 
received  from  nature  talents  equal  to  the  task, 
the  unaffected  singleness  of  heart,  and  ster- 
ling good  sense,  which  we  admire,  not  less 
than  her  admirable  powers,  in  Mademoiselle 
Jenny  Lmd. 

The  faults,  or  rather  frailties,  we  have 
alluded  to,  are  in  an  especial  manner  con- 
spicuous in  two  of  the  most  remarkable 
writers  of  France  of  the  present  century — 
Lamartine  and  Chateaubriand.  There  is 
some  excuse  for  the  vanity  of  these  illustrious 
men.  They  have  both  acquired  an  enduring 
fame — their  names  are  known  all  over  the 
world,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  while  the 
French  language  is  spoken  on  the  earth  ; 
and  they  have  both,  by  their  literary  talents, 
been  elevated  to  positions  far  beyond  the 
rank  in  society  to  which  they  were  bom, 
and  which  might  well  make  an  ordinary 
head  reel  from  the  giddy  precipices  with 
which  it  is  surrounded.  Chateaubriand  pow- 
erfully aided  in  crushmg  Napoleon  in  1814, 
when  Europe  in  arms  surrounded  Paris  :  with 
still  more  honorable  constancy  he  resist- 
ed him  in  1804,  when,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,  he  executed  the  Duke  d*Enghien.  He 
became  ambassador  to  London  for  the  Res- 
toration— minister  of  foreign  afiiairs  and  rep- 
resentative of  France  at  the  Congress  of 
Verona.  He  it  was  who  projected  and 
carried  into  execution  the  French  invasion  of 
the  Peninsula  in  1823,  the  only  successful 
expedition  of  the  Restoration.  Lamartine*s 
career,  if  briefer,  has  been  still  more  dazzling. 
He  aided  largely  in  the  movement  which 
overthrew  Louis  Philippe ;  by  the  force  of 
his  genius  he  obtained  the  mastery  of  the 
movement,  "  struggled  with  democracy  when 
it  was  strongest,  and  ruled  it  when  it  was 
wildest ;"  and  had  the  glory,  by  his  single 
courage  and  energy,  of  saving  the  character 
of  the  revolution  from  bloodshed,  and  coer- 
cing the  Red  Republicans  in  the  very  tumult 
of  their  victory.  He  has  since  fallen  from 
power,  less  from  any  known  delinquencies 
imputed  to  him,  than  from  the  inherent  fickle- 
ness of  the  French  people,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  their  submitting,  for  any  length  of 
time,  to  the  lead  of  a  single  individual.  The 
autobiography  of  two  such  men  cannot  be 
other  than  interesting  and  instructive  in  the 
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highest  degree ;  and  if  we  see  in  them  much 
which  we  in  England  cannot  altogether  under- 
stand, and  which  we  are  accustomed  to  stig- 
matize with  the  emphatic  epithet  "  French," 
there  is  much  also  in  them  which  candor 
must  respect,  and  an  equitable  spirit  ad- 
mire. 

The  great  thing  which  characterizes  these 
memoirs,  and  is  sufficient  to  redeem  a  multi- 
tude of  vanities  and  frailties,  is  the  elevated 
and  chivalrous  spirit  in  which  they  are  com- 
posed. In  this  respect  they  are  a  relic,  we 
tear,  of  the  olden  time  ;  a  remnant  of  those 
ancient  days  which  Mr.  Burke  has  so  elo- 
quently described  in  his  portrait  of  Maria 
Antoinette.  That  is  the  spirit  which  pervades 
the  breasts  of  these  illustrious  men;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  we  respect  them,  and  for- 
give or  forget  many  weaknesses  which  would 
otherwise  be  insupportable  in  their  au- 
tobiographies. It  is  a  spirit,  however,  more 
akin  to  a  former  era  than  the  present;  to 
the  age  which  produced  the  crusades,  more 
than  that  which  gave  birth  to  railways  ;  to 
the  days  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  rather  than 
those  which  raised  a  monument  to  Mr  Hud- 
son. We  are  by  no  means  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  the  more  likely  to  be 
enduring  in  the  future  ages  of  the  world  ;  at 
least  we  are  sure  it  will  be  so,  if  the  sanguine 
anticipations  everywhere  formed,  by  the  apos- 
tles of  the  movement  of  the  future  improve- 
ment of  the  species,  are  destined  in  any  de- 
gree to  be  realized. 

Although,  however,  the  hearts  of  Chateau- 
briand and  Lamartine  are  stamped  with  the 
impress  of  chivalry,  and  the  principal  charm 
of  their  writings  is  owing  to  its  generous  spirit, 
yet  we  should  err  greatly  if  we  imagined 
that  they  have  not  shared  in  the  influences 
of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  become 
largely  imbued  with  the  more  popular  and 
equalizing  notions  which  have  sprung  up  in 
Europe  during  the  last  century.  They  could 
not  have  attained  the  political  power  which 
they  have  both  wielded  if  they  had  not  done 
so  ;  for  no  man,  be  his  genius  what  it  may, 
will  ever  acquire  a  practical  lead  among  men 
unless  his  opinions  coincide  in  the  main  with 
those  of  the  majority  by  whom  he  is  sur- 
rounded. Chateaubriand's  earliest  work, 
written  in  London  in  1793 — the  Essai  His- 
torique — is,  in  truth,  rather  of  a  republican 
and  skeptical  tendency ;  and  it  was  not  till 
he  had  traveled  in  America,  and  inhaled  a 
nobler  spirit  amid  the  solitudes  of  nature, 
that  the  better  parts  of  his  nature  regained 
their  ascendency,  and  his  fame  was  estab- 
lished on  an  imperishable  foundation  by  the 


publication  of  Atala  et  Rent,  and  the  Gente 
du  ChrUtianisme.  Throughout  his  whole 
career,  the  influence  of  his  early  liberal  prin- 
ciples remained  conspicuous  ;  albeit  a  royal- 
ist, he  was  the  steady  supporter  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  the  extension  of 
the  elective  sufl'rage ;  and  he  kept  aloof 
from  the  government  of  liouis  Philippe  less 
from  aversion  to  the  semi-revolutionary 
spirit  in  which  it  was  cradled,  than  from  an 
honorable  fidelity  to  misfortune  and  horror 
at  the  selfish,  corrupt  multitude  by  which  it 
was  soon  surrounded.  Lamartine's  republi- 
can principles  are  universally  known :  albeit 
descended  of  a  noble  family,  and  largely  im- 
bued with  feudal  feelings,  he  aided  in  the 
revolt  which  overturned  the  throne  of  liouia 
Philippe  in  February,  1848,  and  acquired 
lasting  renown  by  the  courage  with  which 
he  combated  the  sanguinary  spirit  of  the 
Red  Republicans,  when  minister  of  foreign 
affairs.  Both  are  chivalrous  in  heart  and 
feeling,  rather  than  opinions ;  and  they  thus 
exhibit  curious  and  instructive  instances  of 
the  fusions  of  the  moving  principle  of  the 
olden  time  with  the  ideas  of  the  present,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  true  spirit  of 
iio\y\)\ijfJorgetfalnes8  of  self y  can  accommodate 
itself  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  society, 
and  float,  from  its  buoyant  tendency,  on  the 
surface  of  the  most  fetid  stream  of  subsequent 
selfishness. 

In  two  works  recently  published  by  La- 
martine, Les  Confidences  and  Raphael,  cer- 
tain passages  in  his  autobiography  are  given. 
The  first  recounts  the  reminiscences  of  bis 
infancy  and  childhood ;  the  second,  a  love- 
story  in  his  twentieth  year.  Both  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  peculiarities,  in  respect  of 
excellences  and  defects,  which  appear  in  his 
other  writings.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  an 
ardent  imagination,  great  beauty  of  language, 
a  ^nerous  heart — the  true  spirit  of  poetry 
and  uncommon  pictorial  powers.  On  the 
other,  an  almost  entire  ignorance  of  human 
nature,  extraordinary  vanity,  and  that  suscep- 
tibility of  mind  which  is  more  nearly  allied 
to  the  feminine  than  the  masculine  character. 
Not  but  that  Lamartine  possesses  ffreat  ener- 
gy and  courage :  his  conduct^  during  the 
revolution  of  1848,  demonstrates  that  he 
possesses  these  qualities  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree ;  but  that  the  ardor  of  his  feelings  leads 
him  to  act  and  think  like  women,  from  their 
impulse  rather  than  the  sober  dictates  of 
reason.  He  is  a  devout  optimist,  and  firm 
believer  in  the  innocence  of  human  nature, 
and  indefinite  perfectibility  of  mankind,  unr 
der  the  influence  of  republican  instituticms. 
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lake  all  other  fanatics,  he  is  wholly  ioacoeflai- 
ble  to  the  force  of  reason,  and  altogether  be- 
yond the  reach  of  facts,  how  strong  or  con- 
rineing  soever.  Accordingly,  he  remains  to 
this  hour  entirely  convinced  of  the  perfecti- 
bility of  mankind,  although  he  has  recounted, 
with  equal  truth  and  force,  that  it  was  almost 
entirely  owing  to  his  own  courage  and  energy 
that  the  revolution  was  prevented,  in  its  y^rj 
outset,  from  degenerating  into  bloodshed  and 
massacre ;  and  a  thorough  believer  in  the 
ultimate  sway  of  pacific  institutions,  although 
he  owns  that,  despite  all  his  zeal  and  elo- 
quence, the  whole  pro\nsional  government, 
with  himself  at  its  head,  would  on  the  16th 
April  have  been  guillotined  or  thown  into 
the  Seine,  but  for  the  determination  and 
fideUty  of  three  battalions  of  the  Garde  Mo- 
Hie,  whom  Changarnier  volunteered  to  ar- 
range in  all  the  windows  and  avenues  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  when  assailed  by  a  column 
of  thirty  thousand  furious  revolutionists. 

Chateaubriand  is  more  a  man  of  the  world 
than  Lamartine.  He  has  passed  through  a 
life  of  greater  vicissitudes,  and  been  much 
more  frequently  brought  into  contact  with 
men  in  all  ranks  and  gradations  of  society. 
He  is  not  less  chivalrous  than  Lamartine,  but 
more  practical ;  his  style  is  less  pictorial,  but 
more  statesmanlike.  The  French  of  all 
shades  of  political  opinion  agree  in  placing 
him  at  the  head  of  the  writers  of  the  last  age. 
This  high  position,  however,  is  owing  rather 
to  the  detached  passages  than  the  general 
tenor  of  his  writings,  for  their  average  style 
is  hardly  equal  to  such  an  encomium.  He 
is  not  less  vain  than  Lamar tme,  and  still  more 
egotistical, — a  defect  which,  as  already  no- 
ticed, he  shares  with  nearly  all  the  writers  of 
autobiography  in  France,  but  which  appears 
peculiarly  extraordinary  and  lamentable  in  a 
man  of  such  talents  and  acquirements.  His 
life  abounded  with  strange  and  romantic 
adventures,  and  its  vicissitudes  would  have 
furnished  a  rich  field  for  biography  even  to 
a  writer  of  less  imaginative  powers. 

He  was  born  on  the  4th  September,  1768 — 
the  same  year  with  Napoleon — at  an  old 
melancholy  chateau  on  the  coast  of  Brittany, 
washed  m  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
His  mother,  like  those  of  almost  all  other 
eminent  men  recorded  in  history,  was  a  very 
remarkable  woman,  gifted  with  a  prodigious 
memory  and  an  ardent  imaginatiom — quali- 
ties which  she  transmitted  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree to  her  son.  His  family  was  very  ancient, 
going  back  to  the  year  1000,  but,  till  illus- 
trated by  Francois  Rene,  who  has  rendered 
it  immortal,    the    Chateaubriands    lived  in 


imobtrusive  privacy  on  then*  paternal  acres- 
After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  education  at 
home,  he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  seventeen  into 
the  army ;  but  the  Revolution  having  soon 
after  broken  out,  and  his  regiment  revolted, 
he  quitted  the  service  and  came  to  Paris, 
where  he  witnessed  the  horrors  of  the  storm- 
ing of  the  Tuileries  on  the  10th  of  August, 
and  the  massacre  in  the  piisons  on  2d  Sep- 
tember. Many  of  his  nearest  relations — in 
particular  his  sbter-in-law,  Madame  de  Cha- 
teaubriand, and  sister,  Madame  Rozambo — 
were  executed  along  with  Malesherbes,  short- 
ly before  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  Obliged 
now  to  fiy  to  England,  he  Uved  for  some 
years  in  London  in  extreme  poverty,  support- 
mg  himself  by  is  pen.  It  was  there  he 
wrote  his  earliest  and  least  creditable  work, 
the  Eisai  Hisiorique.  Tired  of  such  an  ob- 
scure and  monotonous  life,  however,  he  set 
out  for  America,  with  the  Quixotic  design  of 
discovering  by  land  journey  the  North-west 
passage.  He  failed  in  that  attempt,  for 
which,  indeed,  he  had  no  adequate  means ; 
but  he  dined  with  Washington,  and  in  the 
solitudes  of  the  Far  West  imbibed  many  of 
the  noblest  ideas,  and  found  the  subjects 
of  several  of  the  finest  descriptions,  which 
have  since  adorned  his  works.  Finding 
thai  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  in  the 
wmy  of  discovery  in  America,  he  returned  to 
Angkod.  Afterward  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
there  composed  his  greatest  works,  Aiala 
et  Rene  and  the  Getiie  du  Christianisme, 
which  soon  acquired  a  colossal  reputation, 
and  raised  the  author  to  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  literary  fame. 

Napoleon,  whose  piercing  eye  discerned 
talent  wherever  it  was  to  be  found,  now 
selected  him  for  the  public  service  in  the 
diplomatic  line.  He  gives  the  following 
interesting  account  of  the  first  and  only 
interview  he  had  with  that  extraordinarv 
man,  in  the  saloon  of  his  brother  Lucien : — 


"  I  was  in  tlie  gallery  when  Napoleon  entered  ; 
his  appearance  struck  me  with  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise. I  had  never  previously  seen  nim  but  at  a 
distance.  His  smile  was  sweet  and  encourarrinj; ; 
his  eye  beautiful,  especially  from  the  way  in 
which  it  was  overshadowed  by  the  eyebrows. 
He  had  no  charlatanism  in  his  looks,  nothing 
afiected  or  theatrical  in  his  manner.  The  Ginie 
du  Chrisiianisme,  which  at  lliat  time  tvas  maJdng 
a  great  deal  of  noisej  had  produced  its  effect  on 
Napoleon.  A  vivid  imagination  animated  his 
cold  policy ;  he  would  not  have  been  what  he 
was,  if  the  muse  had  not  been  there  ;  Reason,  in 
him,  worked  out  the  ideas  of  a  poet.  All  great 
men  are  composed  of    two  natures — for  they 
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mutt  be  at  once  capable  at  impiialion  and  ac- 
.tion — ihe  one  conceives,  the  other  execate*. 

"  Buonaparte  saw  me,  and  knew  me  I  know 
not  how.  When  he  moted  toward  me,  it  was 
not  Itnown  whom  he  goaght.  The  crowd  opened, 
every  one  hoped  the  First  Conanl  wonld  atop  to 
converse  with  him  ;  his  air  ahowed  that  he  was 
irritated  at  these  mii>lakes.  I  retired  behind  those 
around  me.  Buonaparte  iuddenly  raised  Lis 
Toici?,  and  called  out,  '  Alonxieiir  de  Chateuu- 
briand  ! '  I  then  remained  alone,  in  front ;  for 
the  crowd  instantly  retired,  and  re-formed,  in  a 
cirrle,  around  us.  Buonaparte  addrevied  me 
Willi  simplicity,  without  queitions,  preamble,  or 
compliments.  He  began  speaking  aboat  Egypt 
and  the  Arabs,  as  if  I  had  been  hia  iniimau 
friend,  and  he  bad  only  resamed  a  conversation 
already  commenced  betwixt  ub.  '  1  wac  always 
struck,'  said  he, '  when  I  saw  the  Schelks  &II  on 
their  knees  in  the  desert,  turn  toward  the  east, 
and  touch  the  sand  with  iheir  foreheads.  What 
la  that  unknown  thing  which  they  adore  in  the 
east  ? '  Speedily,  then,  passing  to  another  Idea, 
he  said, '  Christianity  !  tiie  Idealogve*  wished  to 
reduce  it  to  a  system  of  astronomy !  Suppose  it 
were  so ;  do  they  suppoec  tliey  would  render 
Christi;inity  little  7  Were  Clirihtianity  only  nn 
allegory  of  the   movement  of   the   tphercs,   the 

ffpnmctry  of  the  siars,  the  citprUi  fiirlt  wonld  have 
iltle  lo  say ;  despite  themselves,  they  have  left 
sufticient  grandeur  to  t'In/ame.'* 

"  Buonaparte  immediately  withdrew.  Like  Job 
in  the  iiiglu,  I  felt  as  if  a  spirit  hud  passed  before 
mo  ;  tlieliaira  of  my  flesh  stood  up.  1  did  not 
know  its  countenance ;  but  I  heard  its  voica  Uka 
a  little  whisper. 

"  My  days  have  been  an  uninterrupted  succe^ 
sion  of  visions.  Hell  and  heaven  continually 
have  opened  under  my  feet,  or  over  mv  head, 
without  my  having  had  time  to  sound  their  depths 
or  withstand  ilieir  dazzling.  I  have  met  once, 
and  once  only,  on  the  shores  of  the  two  worlds, 
the  miin  of  the  last  aee,  and  tho  man  of  the 
new — Washington  and  napoleon — I  conversed  a 
few  momenlB  with  each — both  sent  me  i»ck  to 
Bolitudo— Ihe  first  by  a  kind  wish,  the  second  by 
an  execrable  crime. 

"  1  remarked,  that,  in  moving  through  the 
crowd,  Buonxparte  c^i  on  me  Iookh  more  steady 
and  penetrating  than  he  had  done  before  he  ad- 
dressed mo,    I  followed  him  with  my  cjes. 


This  passage  conveys  &  just  idea  of  Cha- 
teaubriand's Memoirs:  his  elevation  of  miDd, 
hia  ardent  ima^nation,  his  deplorable  raoitj. 
In  justice  to  BO  einiQent  a  man,  however,  we 
transcribe  a  passage  in  which  the  nobtenesB 
of  his  character  appears  in  its  true  lustre. 
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*  Alluding  to  the  name  tlnfame,  given  by  the 
King  of  Pr^ia,  D'Alembert,  and  Didsnit,  in  their 
correspoDdeDces,  to  the  Ohiistian  teligioo. 


tini.iniished  by  the  weaknesses  which  so 
often  diifigure  the  character  of  men  of  genins. 
We  allude  to  his  courageous  throwing  down 
ihe  gauntlet  to  Napoleon,  on  occasion  of  the 
murder  of  the  Dute  d'Engbien:_ 

"  Two  daya  before  the  fatal  aOlh  March,  ] 
ilree^ei  myself,  before  taking  leave  of  Buonaparte, 
on  nij-  way  to  the  Valaia,  to  which  I  had  received 
a  ilrplomatic  mission  ;  I  bad  not  seen  him  since 
till-  lime  when  ho  had  spoken  to  me  st  the  Tuile- 
rbi?.  The  gallery  where  the  reception  was  going 
on  wai  full;  he  was  accompanied  by  Murat  and 
Iji^  aid-de-camp.  When  he  apjiruactied  me,  1 
WH>  r-iiuck  with  an  alienitiou  in  tJs  countenance ; 
hi5  ilieeks  were  fallen  in,  of  a  livid  hue  ;  his 
^',  >,.  -tern;  his  color  pale;  his  air  sombie  and 
uiriiijle.  The  attraction  which  had  formerly 
(Inuvn  mo  toward  him  was  at  an  end;  instead 
(if  ii«-iiting,  I  fled  his  approach.  He  cast  a.  look 
tokviird  me,  as  if  he  sought  (o  recognize  me, 
ni(>\<'cl  a  few  steps  toward  me,  turned,  and  disBp- 
[leareU.  Returned  to  Uie  Hotel  de  France,  1  said 
to  t^vvenil  of  my  fiieuds,  ■  Something  strmi^, 
wMlIi  1  do  not  know,  must  have  Happened: 
IJmiTinparte  could  not  have  changed  to  Huch  a  dt- 
^ri'i'  iinleaa  he  had  been  ill.'  Two  days  after,  at 
I'll  v'lt  in  the  forenoon,  I  heard  a  man  cry  in  the 
sriiiiT — '  Sentence  of  tlie  military  commission 
c'liivi  lied  at  Viocennes,  which  has  condemned  to 
liie  pnin  of  Death  IauIs  Antoine  Heuri  de  Bour- 
bon, iiora  2d  August,  I77J,  at  Chantiliy.'  That 
cry  fell  on  me  like  a  clap  of  thunder ;  it  clianged 
ii.y  life  as  it  changed  that  of  Napoleon.  I  re- 
liirnml  home,  and  said  to  Madame  de  Chateau- 
liriiHiii, '  The  Duke  d'Eoghieo  lia!<  just  been  shot.' 
1  H'Li  down  to  a  table,  and  began  to  write  my 
ro^iiTJidtion— Miidame  de  Chateaubriand  made  no 
opposition:  she  had  a  great  deal  of  courage.  She 
>\U3  tally  aware  of  my  danger :  ttio  trial  of  Mo- 
ri'au  and  Georaee  Cadoudal  was  going  on;  the 
lion  li.id  lasted  blood;  it  was  not  the  moment  to 
In'a.ae  him."— (Vol,  iv.,  aaS-aas.) 

After  this  hoDoiable  step,  which  happily 
passed  without  leading  to  Chateaubriand  a 
bein^shot,  he  traveled  to  the  East,  where 
he  visited  Greece,  Constantinople,  the  Holy 
Land,  and  Egypt,  and  collected  the  materiab 
which  have  formed  two  of  hia  most  celebrated 
works,  L'llinerairt  a  Jerusalem,  and  Lti 
Morlgrt.  He  returned  to  France,  but  did 
not  nppear  In  public  life  till  the  AIUh  oon- 
quei'ed  Paris,  m  1814,  where  he  composed, 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  his  famona  pam- 
phlet eutitled  Buonaparte  aitd  Ihe  Bourbtrnt, 
which  bad  so  powerful  an  effect  in  bringing 
abaut  the  Restoration.  The  royalists  were 
now  in  power,  and  Chateaubriand  was  too 
important  a  man  to  be  orerlookcd.  In  1821 
he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  London,  the 
scene  of  his  former  pentiry  and  suffering;  in 
1823  be  was  u^de  Uinutei'  of  Foreign  Af- 
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fairs,  and,  in  that  capacity,  projected,  and 
soccessfnlly  carried  throu^,  the  expedition 
to  Spain  which  reseated  Ferdinand  on  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors ;  and  he  was  after- 
ward the  plenipotentiary  of  France  at  the 
Congress  of  Verona,  in  1824.  He  was  too 
liheral  a  man  to  be  employed  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  Charles  X.,  but  he  exhibited 
an  honorable'  constancy  to  misfortune  on  oc- 
casion of  the  revolution  of  1830.  He  was 
offered  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs,  if  be 
would  abstain  from  opposition;  but  he  re- 
fused the  proposal,  maae  a  last  noble  and 
eloquent  speech  in  favor  of  his  dethroned 
sovereign,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers;  and, 
withdrawing  into  privacy,  lived  in  retire- 
ment, engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in 
the  composition  or  revising  of  his  numerous 
publications,  till  his  death,  which  occurred 
m  June,  1848. 

Such  a  life,  of  such  a  man,,  cannot  be 
other  than  interesting,  for  it  unites  the 
greatest  possible  range  and  variety  of  events 


with  the  reflections  of  a  mind  of  great 
power,  ardent  imagination,  and  extensive 
erudition.  His  autooiography,  or  Memoirea 
d*  Outre  Tond>e,  as  it  is  called,  was  accord- 
ingly looked  for,  with  great  interest,  which 
has  not  been  sensibly  diminished  by  the 
revolution  of  1848,  which  has  brought  a 
new  set  of  political  actors  on  the  stage. 
Four  volumes  only  have  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished, but  the  rest  may  speedily  be  looked 
for,  now  that  the  military  government  of 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  has  terminated  that 
of  anarchy  in  France.  The  three  first 
volumes  certainly  disappointed  us ;  chiefly 
from  the  perpetual  and  offensive  vanity 
which  they  exhibited,  and  the  number  of 
details,  many  of  them  of  a  puerile  or  trifling 
character,  which  they  contained.  The  fourth 
volume,  however,  from  which  the  preceding 
extracts  have  been  taken,  exhibits  Chateau- 
briand, in  many  places,  in  his  original  vigor ; 
and,  if  the  succeeding  ones  are  of  the  same 
stamp,  we  propose  to  return  to  them. 


M  O    *»■ 


From   the   Literary    Gasette. 


COME,    KISS   ME   AND   BE   FRIENDS. 


LisETTs,  put  off  that  angry  look,  I  cannot  bear  to  see 
A  cloud  upon  that  face  whereon  sweet  smiles  were  wont  to  be ; 
A  careless  word,  a  thoughtless  jest,  in  reckless  humor  spoken—^ 
And  oft,  alas !  the  brightest  links  in  friendship's  chain  are  broken. 
And  is  it  thus  that  we  must  part  ?    No ;  i  will  make  amends, 
For  mine,  I  own,  is  all  the  blame — Come,  kiss  me  and  be  friends ! 

n. 
Oh  I  think  how  many  changing  years  have  come  and  pass'd  away. 
Since  first  we  met,  smce  first  we  loved,  two  baby-girls  at  play  ; 
And  how,  as  life's  career  advanced,  by  youth's  gay  scenes  surrounded. 
From  sport  to  sport  with  lightsome  steps  and  lighter  hearts  we  bounded. 
And  do  I  love  tnee  less  to-day  f    No ;  I  will  make  aniends, 
And  thou  I  thou  wilt  not  say  me  nay — Come,  kiss  me  and  be  friends  1 

in. 
The  world  is  but  a  dreary  place — a  dreary  place  wherein 
A  blighted  heart  will  litue  find  that's  worth  its  pains  to  win ; 
No  future  joy,  nor  new-formed  tie,  however  bright  their  seeming. 
Shall  ever  wholly  sweep  away  the  memory's  bitter  dreaming. 
The  Past  1  it  is  a  maeic  word — ^its  magic  never  ends 
Its  thraldom  o'er  the  human  heart — Come,  kiss  me  and  be  friends  I 

IV. 

How  friir  a  sight  is  it  to  see  (when  summer  days  draw  nieh) 
The  gladsome  sunbeam  chase  away  the  dark  cloud  from  we  sky ; 
But  fairer  far  than  this— than  augnt — ^that  with  its  charm  beguiles  us. 
Is  that  sweet  smile  of  hearts  estranged — ^the  smile  that  recooKciles  us. 
And  thou,  Lisette,  art  smiling  now,  and  here  our  quarrel  ends ; 
I  read  forgiveness  on  thy  brow — Oome,  kiss  me — ^we  are  friends  1 
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From   Chamberi'   Edinburgh    Journal. 


RECOLLECTIONS    OF    A    POLICE-OFFICER. 


THE    GAMING-HOUSE. 


A  LITTLE  more  than  a  year  after  the  period 
when  adverse  circumstances— chiefly  the  re- 
sult of  my  own  reckless  follies— compelled 
me  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  metropolitan 
police,  as  the  sole  means  left  me  of  procur- 
mg  food  and  raiment,  the  attention  of  one  of 
the  principal  chiefs  of  the  force  was  attracted 
toward  me  by  the  ingenuity  and  boldness 
which  I  was  supposed  to  have  manifested  in 
hitting  upon  and  unraveling  a  clue  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  detection  and  punish- 
ment of  the  perpetrators  of  an  artistically- 
contrived  fraud  upon  an  eminent  tradesman 
of  the  west  end  of  London.  The  chief  sent 
for  me ;  and  after  a  somewhat  lengthened 
conversation,  not  only  expressed  approbation 
of  my  conduct  in  the  particular  matter  under 
discussion,  but  hinted  that  he  might  shortly 
need  my  services  in  other  affairs  requiring  in- 
telligence and  resolution. 

'*  I  think  I  have  met  you  before,"  he  re- 
marked, with  a  meaning  smile  on  dismissing 
me,  *'  when  you  occupied  a  different  position 
from  your  present  one  ?  Do  not  alarm  your- 
self :  I  have  no  wish  to  pry  unnecessarily  in- 
to other  men's  secrets.  Waters  is  a  name 
common  enough  in  all  ranks  of  society,  and 
I  may,  you  know" — here  the  cold  smile  deep- 
ened in  ironical  expression — "  be  mistaken. 
At  all  events,  the  testimony  of  the  gentle- 
man whose  recommendation  obtained  you 
admission  to  -the  force — I  have  looked  into 
the  matter  since  I  heard  of  your  behavior  in 
the  late  business — ^is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  nothing  more  serious  than  imprudence 
and  folly  can  be  laid  to  your  charge.  1  have 
neither  right  nor. inclination  to  inquire  further. 
To-morrow,  in  all  probability,  I  shall  send  for 
you." 

I  came  to  the  conclusion,  as  I  walked 
homeward,  that  the  chief's  intimation  of  hav^ 
ing  previously  met  me  in  another  sphere  of 


life  was  a  random  and  unfounded  one,  as  I 
had  seldom  visited  London  in  my  prosperous 
days,  and  still  more  rarely  mmgled  in  its 
society.  My  wife,  however,  to  whom  I  of 
course  related  the  substance  of  the  conversa- 
tion, reminded  me  that  he  had  once  been  at 
Doncaster  during  the  races ;  and  suggested 
that  he  might  possibly  have  seen  and  noticed 
me  there.  This  was  a  sufficiently  probable 
explanation  of  the  hint ;  but  whether  the  cor- 
rect one  or  not,  I  cannot  decide,  as  he  never 
afterward  alluded  to  the  subject,  and  I  had 
not  the  slightest  wish  to  renew  it. 

Three  days  elapsed  before  I  received  the 
expected  summons.  On  waiting  on  him,  I 
was  agreeably  startled  to  find  Uiat  I  was  to 
be  at  once  employed  on  a  mission  which  the 
most  sagacious  and  experienced  of  detective- 
officers  would  have  felt  honored  to  under- 
take. 

*  "  Here  is  a  written  description  of  the  per- 
sons of  this  gang  of  blacklegs,  swindlers,  and 
forgers,"  concluded  the  commissioner,  sum- 
ming up  his  instructions.  "  It  will  be  your 
object  to  discover  their  private  haunts,  and 
secure  legal  evidence  of  their  nefarious  prac- 
tices. We  have  been  hitherto  baffled,  prin- 
cipally, I  think,  through  the  too  hasty  zeal 
of  the  officers  employed :  you  must  especial- 
ly avoid  that  error.  They  are  practiced 
scoundrels ;  and  it  will  require  considerable 
patience,  as  well  as  acumen,  to  unkennel  and 
oring  them  to  justice.  One  of  their  more 
recent  victims  is  young  Mr.  Merton,  son,  by 
a  former  marriage,  of  the  Dowager  Lady 
Everton.*  Her  ladyship  has  applied  to  us 
for  assistance  in  extricating  him  from  the 
toils  in  which  he  is  meshed.     You  will  call 


*  The  namei  mentioned  in  this  narrative  are,  for 
obviouB  reasoDs,  fiotUioiiB. 
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on  her  at  five  o'clock  this  afternoon — ^in  plain 
clothes  of  course — and  obtain  whatever  in- 
formation on  the  subject  she  may  be  able  to 
aflford.  Remember  to  communicate  directly 
with  me ;  and  any  assistance  you  may  require 
shall  be  promptly  rendered."  With  these, 
and  a  few  other  minor  directions,  needless  to 
recapitulate,  I  was  dismissed  to  a  task  which, 
difficult  and  possibly  perilous  as  it  might 
prove,  I  hailed  as  a  delightful  relief  from  the 
wearing  monotony  and  dull  routine  of  ordina- 
ry duty. 

I  hastened  home ;  and  after  dressing  with 
^eat  care — the  best  part  of  my  wardrobe 
Ead  been  fortunately  saved  by  Emily  from 
the  wreck  of  my  fortunes — ^I  proceeded  to 
Lady  Everton's  mansion.  I  was  immediate- 
ly marshaled  to  the  drawing-room,  where  I 
found  her  ladyship  and  her  daughter — a 
beautiful,  fairy-looking  girl — awaiting  my  ar- 
rival. Lady  Everton  appeared  greatly  sur- 
prised at  my  appearance,  differing,  as  I  dare 
say  it  altogether  did,  from  her  abstract  idea 
of  a  policeman,  however  attired  or  disguised; 
and  it  was  not  till  she  had  perused  the  note 
of  which  I  was  the  bearer,  that  her  haughty 
and  incredulous  stare  became  mitigated  to 
a  glance  of  lofty  condescendent  civihty. 

•*  Be  seated,  Mr.  Waters,"  said  her  lady- 
ship, waving  me  to  a  chaii .  **  This  note  in- 
forms me  that  you  have  been  selected  for 
the  duty  of  endeavoring  to  extricate  my  son 
from  the  perilous  entanglements  in  which  he 
has  unhappily  involved  himself." 

I  was  about  to  reply — for  I  was  silly  enough 
to  feel  somewhat  nettled  at  the  noble  lady's 
haughtiness  of  manner — that  I  was  engaged 
in  the  public  service  of  extirpating  a  gang  of 
swindlers  with  whom  her  son  had  involved 
himself,  and  was  there  to  procure  from  her 
ladyship  any  information  she  might  be  pos- 
sessed of  hkely  to  forward  so  desirable  a  re- 
sult ;  but  fortunately  the  remembrance  of  my 
actual  position,  spite  of  my  gentleman's  at- 
tire, flashed  vividly  upon  my  mind  ;  and  in- 
stead of  permitting  my  glib  tongue  to  wag 
irreverently  in  the  presence  of  a  right  honor- 
able, I  bowed  with  deferential  acquiescence. 

Her  ladyship  proceeded,  and  I  in  sub- 
stance obtained  the  following  information : — 

Mr.  Charles  Merton,  during  the  few  months 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  attainment  of  his 
majority,  had  very  literally  "fallen  amongst 
thieves."  A  passion  for  gambling  seemed 
to  have  taken  entire  possession  of  his  being ; 
and  almost  every  day,  as  well  as  night,  of 
his  haggard  and  feverish  Ufe  was  passed  at 
play.  A  run  of  ill-luck,  aiccording  to  his 
own  belief— but  in  very  trotli,.a  vm  of  down^ 


right  robbery — had  set  in  against  him,  and 
he  had  not  only  dissipated  all  the  ready 
money  which  he  had  inherited,  and  the 
large  sums  which  the  foolish  indulgence  of 
his  lady-mother  had  supplied  h  m  with,  but 
had  involved  himself  in  bonds,  bills,  and  oth- 
er obligations  to  a  frightful  amount.  The 
principal  agent  in  effecUng  this  ruin  was  one 
Sandford — a  man  of  fashionable  and  dashing 
exterior,  and  thu  presiding  spirit  of  the  knot 
of  desperadoes  whom  I  was  commbsioned  to 
hunt  out.  Stralige  to  say,  Mr.  Merton  had 
the  blindest  reliance  upon  this  man's  honor ; 
and  even  now — tricked,  despoiled  as  he  had 
been  by  him  and  his  gang — relied  upon  his 
counsel  and  assistance  for  escape  from  the 
desperate  position  in  which  he  was  involved. 
The  Everton  estates  had  passed,  in  default 
of  male  issue,  to  a  distant  relative  of  the  late 
1  rd ;  ."^o  that  ruin,  absolute  and  irremediable, 
stared  both  the  wretched  dupe  and  his  rela- 
tives in  the  face.  Lady  Everton's  jointure 
was  not  a  very  large  one,  and  her  son  had  been 
permitted  to  squander  sums  which  should 
have  been  devoted  to  the  discharge  of  claims 
which  were  now  pressed  harshly  against  her. 

I  listened  with  the  deepest  interest  to  Lady 
Everton's  narrative.  Repeatedly  dunng  the 
course  of  it,  as  she  incidentally  alluded  to  the 
mannera  and  appearance  of  Sandford,  who 
had  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Merton  to  his 
mother  and  sister,  a  suspicion,  which  the 
police  papers  had  first  awakened,  that  the 
gentleman  in  question  was  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  my  own,  and  one,  moreover,  whose 
favors  I  was  extremely  desirous  to  return  in 
kind,  flashed  with  increased  conviction  across 
my  mind.  This  surmise  I  of  course  kept  to 
myself;  and  after  emphatically  cautioning 
the  ladies  to  keep  our  proceedings  a  pro- 
found secret  from  Mr.  Merton,  I  took  my 
leave,  amply  provided  with  the  resources  re- 
quisite for  carrying  into  effect  the  scheme 
which  I  had  resolved  upon.  I  also  arranged 
that,  instead  of  waiting  personally  on  her 
ladyship,  which  might  excite  observation  and 
suspicion,  I  should  report  progress  by  letter 
through  the  post. 

"  If  it  should  be  he  1"  thought  I,  as  I 
emerged  into  the  street.  The  bare  suspicion 
had  sent  the  blood  through  my  veins  with 
furious  violence.  ''  If  this  Sandford  be,  as  I 
suspect,  that  villain  Cardon,  success  will  in- 
deed be  triumph — victory !  Lady  Everton 
need  not  in  that  case  seek  to  animate  my  zeal 
by  promises  of  money  recompense.  A  blight- 
ed existence,  a  young  and  gentle  wife  by  his 
means  cast  down  from  opulence  to  sordid 
penury,  would  stimulate  the  dullest  craven 
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that  ever  crawled  the  earth  to  energy  and 
action.  Pray  Heaven  my  suspicion  prove 
correct ;  and  then,  oh  mine  enemy,  look  well 
to  yourself,  for  the  avenger  is  at  your  heels !" 

Sandford,  I  had  been  instructed,  was 
usually  present  at  the  Italian  Opera  during 
the  ballet:  the  box  he  generally  occupied 
was  designated  in  the  memoranda  of  the  po- 
lice :  and  as  I  saw  by  the  bills  that  a  very 
successful  piece  was  to  be  performed  that 
evening,  I  determined  on  being  present. 

I  entered  the  house  a  few  minutes  past 
ten  o'clock,  just  after  the  commencement  of 
the  ballet,  and  looked  eagerly  round.  The 
box  in  which  I  was  instructed  to  seek  my 
man  was  empty.  The  momentary  disap- 
pointment was  soon  repaid.  Five  minutes 
had  not  elapsed  when  Cardon,  looking  more 
insolently-triumphant  than  ever,  entered  arm- 
in-arm  with  a  pale,  aristocratic-looking  young 
man,  whom  I  had  no  difficulty,  from  his 
striking  resemblance  to  a  portrait  in  Lady 
Everton's  drawing-room,  in  deciding  to  be 
Mr.  Merton.  My  course  of  action  was  at 
once  determined  on.  Pausing  only  to  mas- 
ter the  emotion  which  the  sight  of  the  glit- 
teiing  reptile  in  whose  poisonous  folds  I  had 
been  involved  and  crushed  inspired,  I  passed 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  and  boldly 
entered  the  box.  Cardon's  back  was  toward 
me,  and  I  tapped  him  lightly  on  the  shoul- 
der. He  turned  quickly  round;  and  if  a 
basilisk  had  confronted  him,  he  could  scarce- 
ly have  exhibited  greater  terror  and  surprise. 
My  aspect,  nevertheless,  was  studiously  bland 
and  conciliating,  and  my  outstretched  hand 
seemed  to  invite  a  renewal  of  our  old  friendship. 

"  Waters !"  he  at  last  stammered,  feebly 
accepting  my  proffered  grasp — "  who  would 
have  thought  of  meeting  you  here  ?" 

"  Not  you,  certainly,  since  you  stare  at  an 
old  friend  as  if  he  were  some  frightful  goblin 
about  to  swallow  you.     Really — " 

"  Hush !  Let  us  speak  together  in  the 
lobby.  An  old  friend,  he  added,  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Merton's  surprised  stare.  "  We  will 
return  in  an  instant. 

"Why,  what  is  all  this,  Waters?"  said 
Cardon,  recovering  his  wonted  sang  froid  the 
instant  we  were  alone.  "  I  understood  you 
had  retired  from  amongst  us ;  were  in  fact — 
what  shall  I  say  ?"— 

"  Ruined— done  up !  Nobody  should  know 
that  better  than  you." 

"  My  good  fellow,  you  do  not  imagine — " 

"  I  imagine  nothing,  my  dear  Cardon.  I 
was  very  thoroughly  done — done  brown,  as 
it  is  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  Bat  for- 
tunately my  kind  old  uncle — 


"  Passgrove  is  dead  !"  interrupted  my  old 
acquaintance,  eagerly  jumping  to  a  conclu- 
sion, **  and  vou  are  his  heir !  I  congratulate 
you,  my  dear  fellow.  This  is  indeed  a  charm- 
ing 'reverse  of  circumstances,*" 

**  Yes ;  but  mind  I  have  given  up  the  old 
game.  No  more  dice- devilry  for  me.  I  have 
promised  Emily  never  even  to  touch  a  card 
again." 

The  cold,  hard  eye  of  the  incarnate  fiend — 
he  was  little  else — gleamed  mockingly  as 
these  "  good  intentions"  of  a  practiced  game- 
ster fell  upon  his  ear ;  but  he  only  replied, 
*'  Vciy  good  ;  quite  right,  my  dear  boy.  But 
come,  let  me  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Merton,  a 
highly-connected  personnge,  I  assure  you. 
By  the  by.  Waters,"  he  added,  in  a  caressing, 
confidential  tone,  "  my  name,  for  family  and 
other  reasons,  which  1  will  hereafter  explain 
to  you,  is  for  the  present  Sandford." 

•*  Sandford !" 

"  Yes :  do  not  forget.  But  allons,  or  the 
ballet  will  be  over." 

I  was  introduced  in  due  form  to  Mr.  Mer- 
ton as  an  old  and  esteemed  friend,  whom  he 
— Sandford — ^had  not  seen  for  many  months. 
At  the  conclusion  cf  the  ballet,  Sandford 
proposed  that  we  should  adjourn  to  the  Eu- 
ropean Coffee-house,  nearly  opposite.  This 
was  agreed  to,  and  out  we  sallied.  At  the 
top  of  the  staircase  we  jostled  against  the 
commissioner,  who,  like  us,  was  leaving  the 
house.  He  bowed  slightly  to  Mr.  Merton's 
apology,  and  his  eye  wandered  briefly  and 
coldly  over  our  pei-sons ;  but  not  the  faintest 
sign  of  interest  or  recognition  escaped  him. 
I  thought  it  possible  he  did  not  know  me  in 
my  changed  apparel ;  but  looking  back  after 
descending  a  few  steps*  I  was  quickly  unde- 
ceived. A  sharp,  swift  glance,  expressive 
both  of  encouragement  and  surprise,  shot  out 
from  under  his  penthouse  brows,  and  as 
swiftly  vanished.  He  did  not  know  how  lit- 
tle I  needed  spurring  to  the  goal  we  had  both 
in  view ! 

We  discussed  two  or  three  bottles  of  wine 
with  much  gayety  and  relish.  Sandford  es- 
pecially was  in  exuberant  spirits ;  brimming 
over  with  brilliant  anecdote  and  sparkling 
badinage.  He  saw  in  me  a  fresh,  rich  prey, 
and  his  eager  spirit  reveled  by  anticipation 
in  the  victory  which  he  nothing  doubted  to 
obtain  over  my  "  excellent  intentions  and 
wife-pledged  virtue."  About  half-past  12 
o'clock  he  proposed  to  adjourn.  This  was 
eagerly  assented  to  by  Mr.  Merton,  who  had 
for  some  time  exhibited  unmistakable  symp- 
toms of  impatience  and  unrest. 

"  You  will  accompany  us.  Waters  ?"  said 
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Sandford,  as  we  rose  to  depart.  "  There  is, 
I  suppose,  DO  vow  registered  in  the  matri- 
monial archives  against  looking  on  at  a  game 
played  by  others  ?" 

•*  Oh  no;  but  don't  ask  me  to  play." 

"Certainly  not;"  and  a  devilish  sneer 
curled  his  lip.  "  Your  wtue  shall  suffer  no 
temptation,  be  assured.'* 

We  soon  arrived  before  the  door  of  a  quiet, 
respectable- looking  house  in  one  of  the  streets 
leading  from  the  Strand:  a  low  peculiar 
knock,  given  by  Sandford,  was  promptly 
answered ;  then  a  password,  which  I  did  not 
catch,  was  whispered  by  him  through  the 
key-hole,  and  we  passed  in. 

We  proceeded  up  stairs  to  the  first  floor, 
the  shutters  of  which  were  carefully  closed, 
so  that  no  intimation  of  what  was  going  on 
could  possibly  reach  the  street.  The  apart- 
ment was  brilliantly  lighted :  a  roulette  table 
and  dice  and  cards  were  in  full  activity :  wine 
and  liquors  of  all  varieties  were  profusely 
paraded.  There  were  about  half-a-dozen 
persons  present,  I  soon  discovered,  besides 
the  gang,  and  that  comprised  eleven  or  twelve 
well-dressed  desperadoes,  whose  sinister  as- 
pects induced  a  momentary  qualm  lest  one  or 
more  of  the  pleasant  party  might  suspect  or 
recognize  my  vocation.  This,  however,  I 
reflected,  was  scarcely  possible.  My  beat 
during  the  short  period  I  had  been  in  the 
force  was  far  distant  from  tlie  usual  haunts 
of  such  gentry,  and  I  was  otherwise  unknown 
in  London.  Still,  questioning  glances  were 
eagerly  directed  toward  my  introducer ;  and 
one  big  burly  fellow,  a  foreigner — the  rascals 
were  the  scum  of  various  countries — was  very 
unpleasantly  inquisitorial.  "  Yen  reponds ! ' 
I  heard  Sandford  say  in  answer  to  his  itera- 
ted queries ;  and  he  added  something  in  a 
whisper  which  brought  a  sardonic  smile  to 
the  fellow's  lips,  and  induced  a  total  change 
in  his  demeanor  toward  myself.  This  was 
reassuring ;  for  though  provided  with  pistols, 
I  should,  I  felt,  have  little  chance  with  ? uch 
utterly  reckless  ruffians  as  those  by  whom  I 
was  surrounded.  Play  was  proposed  ;  and 
though  at  first  stoutly  refusing,  I  feigned  to 
be  gradually  overcome  by  irresistible  tempta- 
tion, and  sat  down  to  blind  hazard  with  my 
foreign  friend  for  moderate  stakes.  I  was 
graciously  allowed  to  win ;  and  in  the  end 
found  myself  richer  in  devil's  money  by  about 
ten  pounds.  Mr.  Merlon  was  soon  absorbed 
in  the  chances  of  the  dice,  and  lost  large 
sums,  for  which,  when  the  n:oncy  he  had 
brought  with  him  was  exhausted,  he  gave 
written  acknowledgments.  The  cheating 
practiced  upon  him  was  really  audacious; 


and  any  one  but  a  tyro  must  have  repeatedly 
detected  it.  He,  however,  appeared  not  to 
entertain  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  "  fair- 
play"  of  his  opponents,  guiding  himself  ea- 
Urely  by  the  aavice  of  his  friend  and  counsel- 
or, Sandford,  who  did  not  himself  play.  The 
amiable  assemblage  broke  up  about  six  in 
the  mommg,  each  person  retiring  singly  by 
the  back  way,  receiving,  as  he  departed,  a 
new  password  for  the  next  evening. 

A  few  hours  afterward,  I  waited  on  the 
commissioner  to  report  the  state  of  affairs. 
He  was  delighted  with  the  fortunate  dihul  I 
had  made,  but  still  strictly  enjoined  patience 
and  caution.  It  would  have  been  easy,  as  I 
was  in  possession  of  the  password,  to  have 
surprised  the  confederacy  in  the  act  of  gam- 
ing that  very  evening ;  but  this  would  only 
have  accomplished  a  part  of  the  object  aimed 
at.  Several  of  the  fraternity  —  Sandford 
amongst  the  number — were  suspected  of  ut- 
tering forged  foreign  bank-notes,  and  it  was 
essential  to  watch  narrowly  for  legal  evidence 
to  insure  their  conviction.  It  was  also  de- 
sirable to  restore,  if  possible,  the  property 
and  securities  of  which  Mr.  Merton  had  been 
pillaged. 

Nothing  of  especial  importance  occurred 
for  seven  or  eight  days.  Gaming  went  on  as 
usual  every  evening,  and  Mr.  Merton  became 
of  course  mere  ana  more  involved :  even  his 
sister's  jewels — which  he  had  surreptitiously 
obtained,  to  such  a  depth  of  degradation  will 
this  frightful  vice  plunge  men  otherwise  hon- 
orable— had  been  staked  and  lost;  and  he 
was,  by  the  advice  of  Sandford,  about  to 
conclude  a  heavy  mortgage  on  his  estate,  in 
order  not  only  to  clear  off  his  enoimous 
"  debts  of  honor,"  but  to  acquire  fresh  means 
of  "  winning  back" — that  ignus-fatuus  of  all 
gamblers— -his  tremendous  losses!  A  new 
preliminary  "  dodge"  was,  I  observed,  now 
brought  into  action.  Mr.  Merton  esteemed 
himself  a  knowing  hand  at  ecarl^ :  it  was  in- 
troduced ;  and  he  was  permitted  to  win  every 
game  he  plajed,  much  to  the  apparent  an- 
noyance and  discomfiture  of  the  losers.  As 
this  was  precisely  the  snare  into  which  I  had 
myself  fallen,  I  of  course  the  more  readily 
detected  it,  and  felt  quite  satisfied  that  a 
grand  coup  was  meditated.  In  the  mean- 
time I  had  not  been  idle.  Sandford  was  con- 
fidentially informed  that  I  was  only  waiting 
in  London  to  receive  between  four  and  five 
thousand  pounds — part  of  Uncle  Passgrove's 
legacy — and  then  intended  to  immediately 
hasten  back  to  canny  Yorkshire.  To  have 
seen  the  villain's  eyes  as  I  incidentally,  as  it 
were,  announced  my  errand  and  intention ! 
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They  fairly  flashed  with  infernal  ^\ee  I  Ah, 
Sandford,  Sandford !  you  were,  with  all  your 
cunning,  but  a  sand-bhnd  idiot  to  believe  the 
man  you  had  wronged  and  ruined  could  so 
easily  forget  the  debt  he  owed  you ! 

The  crisis  came  swiftly  on.  Mr.  Merton's 
mortgage-money  was  to  be  paid  on  the  mor- 
row ;  and  on  that  day,  too,  I  announced  the 
fabulous  thousands  receivable  by  me  were  to 
be  handed  over.  Mr.  Merton,  elated  by  hb 
repeated  triumphs  at  ecarte,  and  prompted 
by  his  friend  Sandford,  resolved,  instead  of 
canceling  the  bonds  and  obligations  held  by 
the  conspirators,  to  redeem  his  losses  by 
staking  on  that  game  his  ready  money  against 
those  liabilities.  This  was  at  first  demurred 
to  with  much  apparent  earnestness  by  the 
winners ;  but  Mr.  Merton,  warmly  seconded 
by  Sandford,  insisting  upon  the  concession, 
as  he  deemed  it,  it  was  finally  agreed  that 
ecarte  should  be  the  game  by  which  he  might 
hope  to  regain  the  fortune  and  the  peace  of 
mind  he  had  so  rashly  squandered :  the  last 
time,  should  he  be  successful — and  was  he 
not  sure  of  success  ? — he  assured  Sandford, 
that  he  would  ever  handle  cards  or  dice.  He 
should  have  heard  the  mocking  merriment 
with  which  the  gang  heard  Sandford  repeat 
this  resolution  to  amend  his  ways— u^Aen  he 
had  recovered  back  his  wealth  ! 

The  day  so  eagerly  longed  for  by  Merton 
and  the  confederates — by  the  spoilers  and 
their  prey — arrived ;  and  I  awaited  with  fe- 
verish anxiety  the  coming  on  of  night.  Only 
the  chief  conspirators— eight  in  number — 
were  to  be  present ;  and  no  stranger  except 
myself — a  privilege  I  owed  to  the  moonshine 
legacy  I  had  just  received — was  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  this  crowning  triumph  of  success- 
ful fraud.  One  only  hint  I  had  ventured  to 
give  Mr.  Merton,  and  that  under  a  promise, 
**  on  his  honor  as  a  gentleman,"  of  inviolable 
secrecy.  It  was  this :  "  Be  sure,  before 
commencing  play  to-morrow  night,  that  the 
bonds  and  obligations  you  have  signed,  the 
jewels  you  have  lost,  with  a  sum  in  notes  or 
gold  to  make  up  an  equal  amount  to  that 
which  you  mean  to  risk,  is  actually  deposited 
on  the  table."  He  promised  to  insist  on  this 
condition.  It  involved  much  more  than  he 
dreamed  of. 

My  arrangements  were  at  length  thoroughly 
complete;  and  a  few  minutes  past  twelve 
o'clock  the  whispered  password  admitted  me 
into  the  house.  An  angry  altercation  was 
going  on.  Mr.  Merton  was  insisting,  as  I 
had  advised,  upon  the  exhibition  of  a  sum 
equal  to  that  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
— ^for,  confident  of  winningi  he  was  determin- 


ed to  recover  his  losses  to  the  last  farthing ; 
and  although  his  bonds;  bills,  obligations, 
his  sister's  jewels,  Aad  a  large  amount  in 
gold  and  genuine  notes,  were  produced,  there 
was  still  a  heavy  sum  deficient.  "Ah, by  the 
by,"  exclaimed  Sandford  as  I  entered,  "  Wa- 
ters can  lend  you  the  sum  for  an  hour  or 
two — ^for  a  coMideratian/*  he  added,  in  a 
whisper.     "  It  will  soon  be  returned." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  I  answered  coldly.  "  I 
never  part  with  my  money  till  I  have  lost 
it." 

A  malignant  scowl  passed  over  the  scoun- 
drel's features ;  but  he  made  no  reply.  Ul- 
timately it  was  decided  that  one  of  the  fra- 
ternity should  be  dispatched  in  search  of  the 
required  amount.  He  was  gone  about  half 
an  hour,  and  returned  with  a  bundle  of  notes. 
They  were,  as  I  hoped  and  expected,  forge- 
ries on  foreign  banks.  Mr.  Merton  looked 
at  and  counted  them ;  and  play  commenced. 

As  it  went  on,  so  vividly  did  the  scene  re- 
call the  evening  that  had  sealed  my  own 
ruin,  that  I  grew  dizzy  with  excitement,  and 
drained  tumbler  after  tumbler  of  water  to 
alhiy  the  fevered  throbbing  of  my  veins.  The 
gamblers  were  fortunately  too  much  absorb- 
ed to  heed  my  agitation.  Merton  lost  con- 
tinuously—  without  pause  or  intermission. 
The  stakes  were  doubled — trebled — quadru- 
pled !  His  brain  was  on  fire ;  and  he  play- 
ed, or  rather  lost,  with  the  recklessness  of  a 
madman. 

"  Hark !  what's  that  ?"  suddenly  exclaim- 
ed Sandford,  from  whose  Satanic  features  the 
mask  he  had  so  long  worn  before  Merton  had 
been  gradually  slipping.  "  Did  you  not  hear 
a  noise  below  ?" 

My  ear  had  caught  the  sound ;  and  I 
could  better  interpret  it  than  he     It  ceased. 

'*  Touch  the  signal-bell,  Adolphe,"  added 
Sandford. 

Not  only  the  play,  but  the  very  breathing 
of  the  villains,  was  suspended  as  they  listen- 
ed for  the  reply. 

It  came.  The  answering  tinkle  sounded 
once — ^twice — ^thrice.  "  All  right !"  shouted 
Sandford.  "  Proceed  !  The  &rce  is  nearly 
played  out." 

I  had  instructed  the  officers  that  two  of 
them  in  plain  clothes  should  present  them- 
selves at  the  front  door,  obtain  admission  by 
means  of  the  password  I  had  given  them, 
and  immediately  seize  and  ^ag  the  doorkeep- 
er. I  had  also  acquainted  them  with  the 
proper  answer  to  the  signal-ring — three  dis- 
tinct pulls  at  the  bell-handle  communicating 
with  the  first  floor.  Their  comrades  were 
then  to  be  admitted,  and  they  were  all  to 
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silently  ascend  the  stairs,  and  wait  on  the 
landing  till  summoned  by  me  to  enter  and 
seize  the  gamesters.  The  back  entrance  to 
the  house  was  also  securely  but  unobtrusive- 
ly watched. 

One  only  fear  disturbed  me :  it  was  lest 
the  scoundrels  should  take  alarm  in  sufficient 
time  to  extinguish  the  lights,  destroy  the 
forged  papers,  and  possibly  escape  by  some 
private  passage  which  might,  unknown  to 
me,  exist. 

Rousing  myself,  as  soon  as  the  play  was 
resumed,  from  the  trance  of  memory  by 
which  I  had  been  in  some  sort  absorbed,  and 
first  ascertaining  tl:at  the  handles  of  my  pis- 
tols were  within  easy  reach — for  I  knew  I 
was  playing  a  desperate  game  with  desperate 
men — I  rose,  stepped  carelessly  to  the  door, 
partially  opened  it,  and  bent  forward,  as  if 
listening  for  a  repetition  of  the  sound  which 
had  so  alarmed  the  company.  To  my  great 
delight  the  landing  and  stairs  were  filled  with 
police-officers — silent  and  stem  as  death.  I 
drew  back,  and  walked  toward  the  table  at 
which  Mr.  Merton  was  seated.  The  last 
stake — an  enormous  one — was  being  played 
for.  Merton  lost.  He  sprang  upon  his  feet, 
death  pale,  despairing,  overwhelmed,  and  a 
hoarse  execration  surged  through  his  clench- 
ed teeth.  Sandford  and  his  associates  coolly 
raked  the  plunder  together,  their  features 
lighted  up  with  fiendish  glee. 

"  Villain ! — traitor ! — miscreant !"  shrieked 
Mr.  Merton,  as  if  smitten  with  sudden  frenzy, 
and  darting  at  Sandford*s  throat :  "  you,  devil 
that  you  are,  have  undone,  destroyed  me  1" 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  calmly  replied  Sand- 
ford,  shaking  off- his  victim's  grasp;  "and  I 
think  it  has  been  very  artistically  and  effect- 
ually done  too.  Sniveling,  my  fine  fellow, 
will  scarcely  help  you  much." 

Mr.  Merton  glai-ed  upon  the  taunting  vil- 
lain in  speechless  agony  and  rage. 

"  Not  quite  so  fast.  Cardan,  if  you  please," 


I  exclaimed,  at  the  same  time  taking  up  a 
bundle  of  forged  notes.  "  It  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  Mr.  Merlon  has  played  against 
equal  stakes,  for  unquestionably  this  paper  is 
not  genuine." 

"Dog!"  roared  Sandford,  "do  you  hold 
your  life  so  cheap  ?"  and  he  rushed  toward 
me,  as  if  to  seize  the  forged  notes. 

I  was  as  quick  as  he,  and  the  leveled  tube 
of  a  pistol  sharply  arrested  his  eager  on- 
slaught. The  entire  gang  gathered  near  us, 
flammg  with  excitement.  Mr.  Merton  look- 
ed bewilderedly  from  one  to  another,  appar- 
ently scarcely  conscious  of  what  was  passing 
around  him. 

"  Wrench  the  papers  from  him  !"  scream- 
ed Sandford,  recovering  his  energy.  "  Seize 
him — stab,  strangle  him  1" 

"  Look  to  yourself,  scoundrel  1"  I  shouted 
with  equal  vehemence.  "  Your  hour  is  come ! 
Officers,  enter  and  do  your  duty !" 

In  an  instant  the  room  was  filled  with  po- 
lice ;  and  surprised,  panic-stricken,  paralyzed 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  catastrophe,  the 
gang  were  all  secured  without  the  slightest 
resistance,  though  most  of  them  were  armed, 
and  marched  oft'  in  custody. 

Three — Sandford,  or  Cardon  ;  but  he  had 
half-a-dozen  aliases,  one  of  them  —  were 
transported  for  life :  the  rest  were  sentenced 
to  various  terms  of  imprisonment.  My  task 
was  effectually  accomplished.  My  superiors 
were  pleased  to  express  very  warm  commen- 
dation of  the  manner  in  which  I  had  acquit- 
ted myself ;  and  the  first  step  in  the  promo- 
tion which  ultimately  led  to  my  present  posi- 
tion in  another  branch  of  the  public  service 
was  soon  afterward  conferred  upon  me.  Mr. 
Merton  had  his  bonds,  obligations,  jewels, 
and  money,  restored  to  him;  and,  taught 
wisdom  by  terrible  experience,  never  again 
entered  a* gaming-house.  Neither  he  nor  his 
ladv-mother  was  ungrateful  for  the  service  I 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  render  them. 


<  ^t 


Death  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Albaks. — 
The  Duke  of  St.  Albans  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  London  the  first  week  m  May. 
He  was  best  known  as  having  a  title  to  mar- 
ry the  rich  Mrs.  Coutts,  and  a  sinecure  of 
some  jC1200  a  year  as  Hereditary  Grand 
Falconer.  He  was  the  descendant  of  King 
Charles  II.,  and  of  his  Protestant — that  is, 
of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwynne.  It  is  argued  that 
the  national  faith  of  England  is  pledged  to 
pay  and  continue  to  pay  this  Stuart  ^gacy 
of  Grand  Falconership.    But,  says  the  Week- 


ly News,  the  "  national  faith  was  far  more 
solemnly  and  universally  pledged  to  maintiiin 
the  Stuart  dynasty  itself;  so  that  why  might 
by  a  glorious  Whig  revolution  be  kicked  to 
Fi-ance,  and  the  allowance  to  their  dukes  of 
royal  bar-sinister  descent  be  perpetuated, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand.  The  present 
Hereditary  Grand  Falconer  is  nine  years  of 
age,  and  is  perfectly  competent  to  discharge 
all  the  duties  of  the  office.  '  A  parlous 
child,'  of  twelve  hundred  yearly  and  sterling 
pounds'  power/' 
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CHRISTOPHER  UNDER  CANVASS. 


ScENB — !2T^c  Favilian.    Time — One  p.  m. — 
BuLLER — Seward— Talboys — North. 

Talboys.  Here  he  is — here  he  is !  I  traced 
him  by  Crutch-print  to  the  Van — like  an  old 
Stag  of  Ten  to  nis  lair  by  the  Slot. 

Seward.  Thank  heaven!  But  was  this 
right,  my  dear  Sir  ? 

BuLLER.  Your  Majesty  ought  not  thus  to 
have  secreted  yourself  from  your  subjects. 

Seward.  We  feared  you  had  absconded — 
abdicated — and  retired  into  a  Monastery. 

BuLLER.  We  have  all  been  miserable  about 
you  since  an  early  hour  in  the  morning—in- 
visible to  mortal  eye  since  yester  bed-going 
gong — regal  couch  manifestly  unslept  in — 
tent  after  tent  scrutinized  as  narrowly  as  if 
for  a  mouse— Swiss  Giantess  searched  as  if 
by  custom-house  officers — 'UO  Christopher  in 
the  encampment — what  can  I  compare  it  to 
— but  a  Bee-hive  that  had  lost  its  Queen.  The 
very  Drones  were  in  a  ferment — the  workers 
demented — disnoal  the  hum  of  grief  and  rage 
— of  national  lamentation  and  civil  war. 

North.  Billy  could  have  told  you  of  my 
retreat. 

Seward.  Billy  was  in  a  state  of  distrac- 
tion— rushed  to  the  Van — and,  finding  it 
empty,  fainted. 

North.  Billy  saw  me  in  the  Van — and  I  told 
him  to  shut  the  spring  smartly — and  be  mum. 

BuLLER.  Villain! 

North.  Obedience  to  orders  is  the  sum- 
total  of  Duty.  Most  of  the  men  seem  tol- 
erably sober — those  whom  despair  had 
driven  to  drink  have  been  sent  to  sleeping- 
quarters — the  Camp  has  recovered  from  its 
alarm — and  is  fit  for  Inspection  by  the  Gen- 
eral Commanding  the  Forces. 

Seward.  But  have  you  breakfasted,  my 
dear  sir  ? 

North.  Leave  me  alone  for  that.  What 
have  you  all  been  about  ? 

Talboys.  We  three  started  at  Five  for 
Luib,  in  high  glee. 

VOL.XVIIL    NO.  m. 


North.  What!  in  face  of  my  prediction  ? 
Did  I  not  tell  you  that  in  that  dull,  dingy, 
dirty,  ochre  sunset — ^in  that  wan  moon  and 
those  tallow- candle  stars — I  saw  the  morn- 
ing's Deluge. 

Bulleb.  But  did  you  not  also  quote  Sir 
David  Brewster?  "In  the  atmosphere  in 
which  he  lives  and  breathes,  and  the  pheno- 
mena of  which  he  daily  sees,  and  feels,  and 
describes,  and  measures,  the  philosopher 
stands  in  acknowledged  ignorance  of  the  laws 
which  govern  it.  He  has  ascertained,  udeed» 
its  extent,  its  weight,  and  its  composiUon; 
but  though  he  has  mastered  the  law  of  heat 
and  moisture,  and  studied  the  electric  agen- 
cies which  influence  its  condition,  he  cannot 
predict,  or  even  approximate  to  a  prediction, 
whether  on  the  morrow  the  sun  shall  shine, 
or  the  rain  fall,  or  the  wind  blow,  or  the 
lightning  descend." 

North.  And  all  that  is  perfectly  true. 
Nevertheless,  we  weather-wise  and  weather- 
foolish  people — not  Philosophers,  but  Empir-* 
ics — sailors  and  shepherds — with  all  our  eyes 
on  the  lower  and  the  higher  heavens — ^gather 
up  prognostications  of  the  character  of  the 
coming  time — ^an  hour  or  a  day — take  in  our 
canvass  and  set  our  storm-jib — or  run  for 
some  bay  where  the  prudent  ship  shall  ride 
at  anchor,  as  safe  and  almost  as  motionless  as 
if  she  were  in  a  dry-dock ;  or  off  to  the  far 
hill-side  to  look  after  the  siUy  sheep — ^yet 
not  so  silly  either — for  there  ihey  are,  in- 
stinctive of  a  change,  lying  secured  by  that 
black  belt  of  Scotch-Firs  against  the  tempest 
brewing  over  Lockerby  or  Lochmaben — far 
from  the  loun  Bilholm  Braes ! — You  Three 
started  at  Five  o'clock  for  Luib  ? 

Talboys.  I  rejoice  we  did.  A  close  car- 
riage is  in  all  weathers  detestable — ^your  ve- 
hicle should  be  open  to  all  skyey  influences 
— with  nothing  about  it  that  can  be  set  up  or 
let  down— otherwise  some  one  or  other  of  the 
party— on  some  pretence  or  other — will  be 
for  shutting  you  all  in.  And  then — ^Farewell, 
20 
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Thou  green  Earth — Thou  fair  Day — and  ye 
Skies  !  It  had  apparently  been  raining  for 
some  little  time 

North.  For  six  hours,  and  more  heavily, 
I  do  think,  than  I  ever  heard  it  rain  before 
in  this  watery  world.  Having  detected  a 
few  drops  in  the  ceiling  of  my  cubiculum,  I 
had  slipt  away  to  the  van  on  the  first  blash 
of  the  business — and  from  that  hour  to  this 
have  been  under  the  Waterfall — as  snug  as  a 
Kelpie. 

Talboys.  In  we  got — well  jammed  to- 
gether— a  single  gentleman,  or  even  two, 
would  have  been  blown  out — and  after  some 
remonstrances  with  the  old  Greys,  we  were 
off  to  Luib.  Long  before  we  were  nearly 
half-way  up  the  brae  behind  the  Camp,  Sew- 
ard complained  that  the  water  was  running 
down  his  back — but  ere  we  reached  the  top, 
that  inconvenience  and  every  other  was 
merged.  The  carriage  seemed  to  be  in  a 
sinlong  state,  somewhere  about  Achlian ;  and 
rolling  before  the  rain-storm — horses  we  saw 
none — it  needed  no  great  power  of  imagina- 
tion to  fear  we  were  in  the  Loch.  At  this 
juncture  we  came  all  at  once  close  upon — 
and  into — an  appalling  crash,  and  squash, 
and  splash — a  plunging,  rushinff,  groaning, 
and  moaning,  and  roaring — which  for  half-a- 
minute  baffled  conjecture.  The  Bridge — you 
know  it,  sir — the  old  Bridge,  that  Seward 
was  never  tired  of  sketching — going — ^oing 
— gone  ;  down  it  went — men,  horses,  all,  at 
the  very  parapet,  and  sent  us  with  &jaup  m 
among  the  Woods. 

North.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  were  on 
the  Bridge  as  it  sunk  ? 

Talboys.  I  know  nothing  about  it.  How 
should  I?  We  wefe  in  the  heart  of  the 
I^'oise — we  were  in  the  heart  of  the  Water — 
we  were  in  the  heart  of  the  Wood — we,  the 
vehicle,  the  horses — the  same  horses,  I  be- 
lieve, that  were  standing  behind  the  Camp 
when  we  mounted — though  I  had  not  seen 
them  distinctly  smce,  till  I  recognized  them 
madly  galloping  in  their  traces  up  and  down 
the  foaming  bsmks. 

North.  Were  you  all  on  this  side  of  the 
river  ? 

Talboys.  Ultimately  we  were — else  how 
could  we  have  got  here  ?  You  seem  incred- 
ulous, sir.  Mind  me — I  don't  say  we  were 
on  the  Bridge — and  went  down  with  it.  It 
is  an  open  question — and  in  the  absence  of 
dispassionate  witnesses  must  be  settled  by 
probabilities.  Sorry  that,  though  the  Driver 
saved  himself,  the  Vehicle  in  the  mean  time 
should  be  lost — with  all  the  Rods. 

North.  They    will    be    recovered   on  a 


change  of  weather.  How  and  when  got  ye 
back? 

Talboys.  On  horseback.  BuUer  behind 
Seward — ^myself  before  a  man  who  occa- 
sionally wore  a  look  of  the  Driver.  I  hope 
it  was  he — if  it  was  not — the  Driver  must 
have  been  drowned.  We  had  now  the  wind 
— that  is,  the  storm — that  is,  the  hurricane 
in  our  faces — and  the  animals  every  other 
minute  wheeled  about  and  stood  rooted  for 
many  minutes  to  the  road,  with  their  tails 
toward  Cladich.  My  body  had  fortunately 
lost  all  sensation  hours  before  we  regained  the 
Camp. 

North.  Hours !  How  long  did  it  take 
you  to  accomplish  the  two  miles  ? 

Talboys.  1  did  not  time  it ;  but  we  entered 
the  Great  Gate  of  the  Camp  to  the  sound  of 
the  Breakfast  Bagpipes. 

Seward.  As  soon  as  we  had  changed  our- 
selves— as  you  say  in  Scotland 

Talboys.  Let's  bother  Mr.  North  no  more 
about  it.  With  exception  of  the  Bridge  'tis 
not  worth  talking  of — and  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  it  was  not  Night.  Then  what  a 
delightful  feeling  of  security  now,  sir,  from 
all  intrusion  of  vagrant  visitors  from  the 
Dalmally  side !  By  this  time  communication 
must  be  cut  off  with  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
— via  Inverary — so  the  Camp  is  virtually  in- 
sulated. In  ordinary  weather,  there  is  no 
calling  the  Camp  our  own.  So  far  back  as 
yesterday  only,  8  English — 4  German — 3 
French — 2  Italian — 1  Irish,  all  Male,  many 
mustached — and  from  ihose  and  other  coun- 
tries, nearly  an  equal  number  of  Female — 
some  mustached  too — "  but  that  not  much." 

North.  Impossible  indeed  it  is  to  enjoy 
one  hour's  consciousness  of  secure  solitude, 
in  this  most  unsedentary  age  of  the  world. — 
Look  there.  Who  the  deuce  are  you,  sir  ? 
Do  you  belong  to  Cloud-land — and  have  you 
made  an  involuntary  descent  in  the  deluge? 
Or  are  you  of  the  earth  earthy  ?  Off,  sir, — 
off  to  the  back  premises.  Enter  the  Pavilion 
at  your  peril,  you  Phenomenon.  Turn  him 
out,  Talboys. 

Talboys.  Then  I  must  turn  out  myself. 
I  stepped  forth  for  a  moment  to  the 
Front 

North.  And  have  in  that  moment  been 
transmogrified  into  the  Man  of  the  Moon.  A 
false  alarm.  But  methinks  you  might  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  Bridge. 

Talboys.  It  is  clearing  up,  sir — ^it  is  clear- 
ing up — pails  and  buckets,  barrels  and  hogs- 
heads, fountains  and  tanks,  are  no  longer  the 
order  of  the  day,  Jupiter  Pluvius  is  descend- 
ing on  Juno  with  moderated  impetuosity — is 
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restricting  himself  to  watering  pans  and 
garden  engines — there  is  reason  to  suspect, 
from  the  look  of  the  atmosphere,  that  the 
supplies  are  running  short — that  in  a  few 
hours  the  glass  will  be  up  to  Stormy — and 
hurrah,  then,  for  a  week  of  fine,  sunshiny, 
shadowy,  breezy,  balmy,  angling  Weather! 
Why,  it  is  almost  fair  now.  I  do  trust  that 
we  shall  have  no  more  of  those  dry,  dusty, 
sandy,  gravelly  days,  so  unlike  Lochawe-side, 
and  natural  only  in  Modem  Athens  or  the 
Great  Desert.  Hark!  it  is  clearing  up. 
That  is  always  the  way  with  thorough-bred 
rain — desperate  spurt  or  rush  at  the  end — 
a  burst  when  blown — dead-beat 

Seward.  Mr.  North,  matters  are  looking 
serious,  sir. 

North.  I  believe  there  is  no  real  danger. 

Seward.  The  Pole  is  cracking — — 

Talboys.  Creaking.  All  the  difference  in 
the  world  between  these  two  words.  The 
insertion  of  the  letter  E  converts  danger  into 
safety — trepidation  into  confidence — a  tent 
into  a  liock. 

BuLLER.  I  have  always  forgot  to  ask  if  the 
Camp  is  insured  ? 

North.  An  insurance  was  effected,  on 
favorable  terms,  on  the  Swiss  Giantess  before 
she  came  into  my  possession — the  Trustees 
are  ans<verable  for  the  Van — the  texture  of 
the  Tents  is  tough  to  resbt  the  Winds — and 
the  stuff  itself  was  re-steeped  during  winter  in 
pyroligneous  acid  of  my  own  invention,  which 
has  been  found  as  successful  with  canvass  as 
with  timber.  Dee-side,  the  Pavilion  and  her 
fair  Sisterhood  are  impervious  alike  to  Wet 
and  Dry  Rot — Fire  and  Water. 

Talboys.  You  can  have  no  idea,  sir,  of 
the  beautiful  running  of  our  drains.  When 
were  they  dug  ? 

North.  Yestreen — at  dusk.  Not  a  field 
in  Scotland  the  worse  of  being  drained — my 
lease  from  Monzie  allows  it — a  good  landlord 
deserves  a  good  tenant;  and  though  it  is 
rather  late  in  the  year  for  such  operations,  I 
ventured  on  the  experiment — partlv  for  sake 
of  the  field  itself,  and  partly  for  sake  of  self- 
preservation.  Not  pioneers,  and  miners,  and 
sappers  alone — the  whole  Force  were  em- 
ployed under  the  Knave  of  Spades — open 
drains  meanwhile — to  be  all  covered  in — 
with  tiles — ere  we  shift  quarters. 

Talboys.  A  continuance  of  this  weather 
for  a  day  or  two  will  bring  them  up  in  shoals 
from  the  Loch — ^Undoubtedly  we  shall  have 
Eels.  I  delight  in  drain-angling.  Silver 
Eels !  Gold  Fish !  You  shall  be  wheeled 
out,  my  dear  sir,  in  Swing,  and  the  hand  of 
your  own  Talboys  shall  disengage  the  first 


"Fish  without  Fins"  from  the  Wizard's 
Hook. 

Seward.  And  he  shall  be  sketched  by 
his  own  Seward,  in  a  moment  of  triumph,  and 
lithographed  by  Schenok  for  the  forthcoming 
Edition  of  Tom  Stoddart. 

Buller.  And  his  own  Buller  shall  make 
the  chips  fly  like  Michael  Angelo — and  from 
the  marble  block  evolve  a  Christopher 
Piscator  not  unworthy  of  Steele— or  a  Mao- 
donald. 

North.  Lay  aside  your  tackle,  Talboys, 
and  let  us  talk. 

Talboys.  I  am  never  so  talkative  as  over 
my  tackle. 

Buller.  Lay  it  aside,  then,  Talboys,  at  Mr, 
North's  request. 

Talboys.  Would,  my  dear  Sir,  you  had 
been  with  me  on  Thursday,  to  witness  the 
exploits  of  this  Griesly  Palmer.  Miles  up 
Glensrae,  you  come^ — suddenly  on  the  left— 
in  a  little  glen  of  its  own — on  such  a  jewel 
of  a  Waterfall.  Not  ten  feet  fall — ^in  the  plea- 
sure-grounds of  a  lowland  mansion  'twould 
be  called  a  Cascade.  But  soft  as  its  voice 
is,  there  is  something  in  it  that  speaks  the 
Cataract.  You  discern  the  Gaelic  gurgle— 
and  feel  that  the  Fountain  is  high  up  in  some 
spot  of  greensward  among  heather  hills. 
Snow-white  it  is  not — almost  as  translucent 
as  the  pool  into  which  it  glides.  You  see 
through  it  the  green  ledge  it  slides  over  with 
a  gentle  touch — and  seeking  its  own  way, 
for  a  few  moments,  among  some  mossy  cones, 
it  slips,  without  being  wearied,  into  its  place 
of  rest,  which  it  disturbs  not  beyond  a  dimple 
that  beautifies  the  quivering  reflection  of  tne 
sky.  A  few  birch-trees — one  much  taller 
than  the  rest — are  all  the  trees  that  are  there 
— but  that  sweetest  of  all  scents  assures  you 
of  the  hawthorn — and  old  as  the  hills — 
stunted  in  size — but  full-leaved  and  budded 
as  if  in  their  prime — a  few  hawthorns  close  by 
among  the  clefts.  But  why  prattle  thus  to 
you,  my  dear  sir  ? — ^no  doubt  you  know  it 
well — ^for  what  beautiful  secret  in  the  High- 
lands is  unknown  to  Christopher  North  ? 

North.  I  do  know  it  well ;  and  your  de- 
scription-HSO  much  better  than  I  could  have 
drawn — has  brought  it  from  the  dimmer  re- 
gions of  memory,  *'  into  the  study  of  imagi- 
nation." 

Talboys.  After  a  few  circling  sweeps  to 
show  myself  my  command  of  my  gear,  and 
to  give  the  Naiad  warning  to  take  care  of 
her  nose,  I  let  drop  this  oriesly  palmer, 
who  alighted  as  if  he  had  wings.  A  Grilse ! 
I  cried — ^a  Grilse!  No,  a  Sea-trout — an 
Amber  Witch — a  White  Lady— a  Daughter 
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of  Pearl — vhom  »-ith  gentle  violence  imd  I 
qiuck  dispatch  I  solicited  to  the  yellow  , 
sands — and  folding  not  my  arms,  as  is  usual  , 
in  works  of  fiction.  sliKhtly  round  her  wust  I 
— 4>ut  both  hands,  with  all  their  ten  fingers, 

rping  her  neck  and  shoulders  to  put  the 
creature  out  of  pain — in  with  her — in 
with  her  into  my  Creel  —  and  again  to 
buunesa.  It  is  on  the  First  Victim  of  the 
Day,  especially  if,  as  in  this  case,  a  Bouncer, 
ao  angler  fondly  dwells  in  reminiscence — 
each  successive  captive — however  engrossing 
the  capture — loses  its  distinct  individualLiy 
in  the  fast  accumulating  crowd ;  and  when, 
at  close  of  day,  sitting  down  among  the 
broom,  to  empty  and  to  count,  it  Is  on  the 
First  Victim  that  the  sngler's  eye  reposis — 
in  refilling,  it  is  the  first  victim  you  lay  aside 
to  crown  the  treasure — in  wending  home- 
ward it  is  on  the  First  Victim's  bii^raphy 
you  muse  ;  and  at  home — in  the  Pavilion — 
It  is  the  First  Victim  you  submit  to  the  criti- 
cal ken  of  Christopher 

Bdller.  Especially  if,  as  in  this  case,  she 
be  a  Bouncer. 

North.  Yon  pride  yourself  on  your  re- 
dUtion  of  poetry,  Talboys.  Charm  us  with 
the  finest  descriptive  passage  you  can  re- 
member from  the  British  Poets.  Not  too 
loud — not  too  loud — this  is  not  Exeter  Hall 
— nor  are  you  about  to  address  the  Water- 
witch  from  the  top  of  Ben-Lomond. 

Ialbovb. 

"Bui  thou,  Clitumnus!  in  ihy  sweelestwave 
Of  the  most  living  crjetil  that  wss  e'er 
The    haunt  of    river  nympb,   to  gaze   and 

lave 
Her  limbs  where  nothing  hid  ifaem,  thou  dost 

Thy    grassy  banks,  whereon  the  roilk-wbite 

Grazes ;  the  purest  god  of  gentle  waters  1 
And  most  sereoe  of  aspect,  and  most  clear ; 
Sorely  that  stream  was  nnprofancd  by  slaugh- 

A  mirror  and  a  bath  for  Beauty's  youngest  dangh- 


■■  And  on  thy  happy  shore  a  Temple  still. 
Of  smtll  and  delicate  proportion,  keeps. 
Upon  a  mild  declivity  of  hill, 
Its  memory  of  thee  ;  beneath  it  sweeps 
Thy  current's  calmness ;  ofl  from  out  it  leaps 
The  finny  darter   with  the  glittering  scnles, 
Who  dwells  and  revets  in  thv glassy  deeps; 
While,  chance,  some  scatter  d  water-lily  sails 

Down  where  the  shallower  wave  still  tells  its 
bubbling  tales. 

"  Pass  nM  noblest  the  genias  of  the  place  ! 
If  through  the  air  a  lepbyr  more  serene 
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Win  to  the  brow,  'tis  his  ;  and  if  ye  trace 
Along  his  margin  a  more  eloqnent  green. 
If  oo  the  heart  the  freshness  of  the  scene 
Sprinkle  its  coolness,  and  from  the  dry  dust 
Of  weary  life  a  moment  lave  it  clesn 
With  Nature's  baptism— 'tis  to  bim  ye  must 
Pay  orisons  for  this  suspension  of  disgust." 

North.  Admirably  sud  and  sung.  Yonr 
low  tones,  Talboys,  are  earnest  and  impres- 
sive ;  and  you  recite,  like  all  true  lovers  of 
song,  in  the  spiritof  soliloquy,  as  if  you  were 
yourself  the  sole  listener.  How  I  hate  Spout- 
ing. Your  elocutionist  makes  bis  mouth  a 
jet  ifeaa — and  by  bis  gestures  calls  on  all 
the  auditors  to  behold  the  performance. 
From  the  lips  of  the  man  who  nas  music  in 
his  soul,  the  words  of  inspiration  flow  as 
from  a  natural  fountain,  for  his  soul  has 
made  them  its  own — anil  delights  to  feel  in 
their  beauty  an  adequate  eipression  of  its 
own  emotions. 

Talgovs.  I  spoke  them  to  myself — but 
I  was  still  aware  of  your  presence,  my  dear 
sir. 

North.  The  Stanzas  are  fine — but  are 
they  the  finest  in  Descriptive  Poetry  1 

Talbovb.  I  do  not  say  so,  sir.  Any  re- 
quest of  yours  I  interpret  liberally,  and  ac- 
cede to  at  once.  Finer  stanzas  there  may  be 
— many;  but  I  took  them  because  they  first 
came  to  heart.  "  Beautiful  exceedingly" 
they  are — they  may  not  be  faultless. 

North.  Sir  Walter  has  said — "  Perhaps 
there  are  no  verses  in  our  language  of  hap- 
pier descriptive  power  than  the  two  stanzas 
which  characterize  the  Cliuimnus." 

TALBOva,     Then  I  am  right. 

North.  Perhaps  you  are.  Scott  loved 
Byron — and  it  is  ennobling  to  bear  one  great 
Poet  praising  another:  yet  the  stanzas  which 
BO  deUgbted  our  Minstrel  may  not  be  so  fe- 
licitous as  they  seemed  to  be  to  his  moved 
imagination. 

'Talhotb.     Possibly  not. 

North.  In  tfae  first  Stanza  what  do  we 
find?  An  apostrophe— "Thou  Clitumnus," 
not  yet  quite  an  Impersonation — a  few  lines 
on,  an  Impersonation  of  the  Stream — 

" the  pnrest  God  of  gentlest  waters  '. 

And  most  serene  of  aspect,  and  most  clear." 

What  is  gained  by  this  Impersonation? 
Nothing.  For  the  qoalities  here  attributed  to 
the  River-God  are  the  very  same  that  had 
already  been  attribut«d  to  the  water — purity 
— serenity — clearness.  "Sweetest  wave  of 
the  most  living  crystal" — afiects  us  just  as 
much — bwe  I  think  more  than  the  two  lines 
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about  the  God.  And  observe,  that  no  soon- 
er is  the  God  introduced  than  he  diappears. 
His  coming  and  his  going  are  alike  unsatis- 
factory— for  his  coming  gives  us  no  new 
emotion,  and  his  going  is  instantly  followed 
by  lines  that  have  no  relation  to  his  Godship 
at  all. 

Talbots.  Why  —  why  —  I  really  don't 
know. 

North.  I  have  mildly — and  inoffensively 


to  all  the  world — that  is,  to  all  us  Four- 
shown  one  imperfection  ;  and  I  think — I  feel 
there  is  another — in  this  Stanza.  "  The 
sweetest  wave  of  the  most  living  crystal"  is 
visioned  to  us  in  the  opening  lines  as  the 
haunt  "  of  river  nymph,  to  gaze  and  lave 
her  limbs  where  nothing  hid  them," — and 
we  are  pleased ;  it  is  visioned  to  us  in  the 
concluding  line,  as  ''  the  mirror  and  the  bath 
for  Beauty's  youngest  daughters" — and  we 
are  not  pleased ;  or  if  we  are,  but  for  a  mo- 
ment— for  it  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the 
same  vision  over  again — a  mirror  and  a  bath  ! 

Talboys.  But  then,  sir — 

North.  Well? 

Talboys.  Go  on,  sir. 

North.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand 
"  Beauty's  youngest  daughters." 

Talboys.  Why,  small  maidens  from  ten  to 
twelve  years  old,  who  in  their  innocent  beau- 
ty may  bathe  without  danger,  and  in  their 
mnocent  self-admiration  may  gaze  without 
fear. 

North.  Then  is  the  expression  at  once 
commonplace  and  obscure. 

Talboys.  Don't  say  so,  sir. 

North.  Think  you  Byron  means  the 
Graces  ? 

Talboys.  He  does — he  does — the  Graces 
sure  enough — the  Graces. 

North.  Whatever  it  means — it  means  no 
more  than  we  had  before.  A  descriptive 
Stanza  should  ever  be  progressive,  and  at  the 
close  complete.  To  my  feeling,  "  slaugh- 
ters" had  better  been  kept  far  away  from  the 
imagination  as  from  the  eyes.  I  know  Byron 
alludes  here  to  the  Sanguinetto  of  the  pre- 
ceding Stanza.  But  he  ought  not  to  have 
alluded  to  it — ^the  contrast  was  complete 
without  such  reference — between  the  river 
we  are  delighting  m  and  the  blood-named 
torrent  that  has  passed  away.  Why,  then, 
force  such  an  image  back  upon  us — 
when  of  ourselves  we  should  never  have 
thought  of  it,  and  it  is  the  last  image  we 
should  desire  to  see  ? 

Talboys.  Allow  me  a  few  minutes  to  con- 
sider  

North.  A  day.    Will  you  be  so  good. 


Talboys,  as  tell  me  in  ten  words  the  mean- 
ing of — in  the  next  Stanza — *'  keeps  its  mem- 
ory of  Thee  ?" 

Talboys.  I  will  immediately. 

North.  To  my  mind — angler  as  I  am 

Talboys.  The  Prince  of  Anglers. 

North.  To  my  mind,  two  hnes  and  a  half 
about  Fishes  are  here  too  much — <*  finny 
darter"  seems  conceited — and  ^*  dwells  and 
revels**  needlessly  strong — rand  the  frequeni 
rbing  of  **  finny  darters  with  the  glitteriitt^ 
scales"  to  me  seems  hardly  consistent  wiw 
the  solemn  serenity  inspired  by  the  Temple 
''  of  small  and  delicate  proportion"  "  keeping 
its  memory  of  Thee," — whatever  that  may 
mean ; — nor  do  I  think  that  a  poetical  mind 
like  Byron's,  if  fully  possessed  in  ideal  con- 
templation with  the  beauty  of  the  whole, 
would  have  thought  so  much  of  such  an  oc- 
currence, or  dwelt  upon  it  with  so  -many 
words. 

Talboys.  I  wish  that  finny  darters  with 
the  glittering  scales  had  oft  leaped  from  out 
thy  currents  calmness.  Thou  Glenorchy, 
yesterday — but  not  a  fin  could  I  stir  with 
finest  tackle  and  Double-Nothings. 

North.  That  is  no  answer,  either  one 
way  or  another,  to  my  gentle  demur  to  the 
perfection  of  the  stanzas.  The  "scattered 
water-lily"  may  be  well  enoi^h — so  let  it 
pass — with  this  ob,  that  the  fiower  of  the 
water-lily  is  not  easily  separated  from  its 
stalk — and  is  not,  in  that  state,  eligible  as 
an  image  of  peace. 

Talboys.  It  is  of  beauty. 

North.  Be  it  so.  But  is  "  scattered"  the 
right  word  ?  No.  A  water-lily  to  be  icat- 
tered  must  be  torn — for  you  scatter  many, 
not  one — a  fleet — not  a  ship — a  flock  of 
sheep,  not  one  lamb.  A  solitary  water-lily 
— ^broken  off  and  drifting  by,  has,  as  you 
said,  its  own  beauty — and  Byron  doubtlessly 
intended  that — but  he  has  not  said  it — hb 
has  said  the  reverse — for  a  "scattered" 
water-lily  is  a  disheveled  water-lily— a 
water-lily  no  more — a  dispersed  or  dispersing 
multitude  of  leaves  —  of  what  had  been  a 
moment  before — a  Flower. 

Talboys.  The  image  pleases  everybody — 
take  it  as  you  find  it,  and  be  content. 

North.  I  take  it  as  I  find  it,  and  am  not 
content;  I  take  it  as  I  don't  find  it,  and  am. 
Then  I  gently  demur  to  "still  tells  its  bub- 
bling tales."     In  Gray's  line — 

**  And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by," 

the  word  "  babbles"  is  the  right  one — a  mit- 
igated "brawling" — a   contmuous  murmur 
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without  meaning,  till  yon  give  it  one  or  many 
— ^like  that  of  some  ceaseless  female  human 
being,  pleasantly  accompanying  your  reveries 
that  have  no  relation  to  what  you  hear.  Her 
blameless  babble  has  that  effect — and  were 
it  to  stop  you  would  awake.  But  Byron's 
"  shallower  wave  still  tells  its  bubbling  tales'* 
— «  tale  is  still  about  something — ^however 
small — and  pray  what  is  that  something? 
Nothing.  "Tales,"  then,  is  not  the  very 
word  here — ^nor  will  "  bubbling"  make  it  so 
— at  best  it  is  a  pretty  ism  rather  than  Poetry. 
The  poet  is  becoming  a  Poetaster. 

Talbots.  I  shall  never  recite  another 
finest  descriptive  passage  from  the  whole 
range  of  our  British  Poets— during  the 
course  of  my  life — ^in  this  Pavilion. 

North.  Let  us  look  at  the  Temple. 

Talbots.  Be  done,  I  beseech  you,  sir. 

North.  Talboys,  you  have  as  logical — as 
legal  a  head  as  any  man  I  know. 

Talboys.  What  has  a  logical  or  legal  head 
to  do  with  Byron's  descnption  of  the  Cli- 
tumnus? 

North.  As  much  as  with  any  other  "  Pro- 
cess." And  you  know  it.  But  you  are  in  a 
most  contradictory — I  had  almost  said  cap- 
tious mood,  this  forenoon — and  will  not  im- 
bibe genially — 

Talboys.  Imbibe  genially  —  acids  -^  after 
having  imbibed  in  the  body  immeasurable 
rain. 

North.  Let  us  look  at  the  Temple.  "  A 
Temple  still"  might  mean  a  still  temple. 

Talboys.  But  it  doesn't. 

North.  A  Poet's  meaning  should  never, 
through  awkwardness,  be  ambiguous.  But 
no  more  of  that.  "Keeps  its  memory  of 
Thee"  suggests  to  my  mind  that  the  Temple, 
dedicated  of  old  to  the  River- God,  retains, 
under  the  new  religion  of  the  land,  evidence 
of  the  old  Deification  and  Worship.  The 
Temple  survives  to  ezpress^  to  us  of  another 
day  and  faith«  a  deification  and  worship  of 
Thee — Clitumnus — dictated  by  the  same  ap- 
prehension of  thy  characteristic  Beauty  in 
the  hearts  of  those  old  worshipers  that  now 
possesses  ours  looking  on  Thee.  Thou  art 
unchanged — the  sensitive  and  imaginative 
intelligence  of  Thee  in  man  is  unchanged — 
although  times  have  changed — states,  na- 
tions— and,  to  the  eyes  of  man,  the  heavens 
themselves  !  If  all  this  be  meant — all  this 
is  not  said — in  the  words  you  admire. 

Talboys.  I  cannot  say,  as  an  honest 
man,  that  I  distinctly  understand  you,  my 
dear  sir. 

North.  You  understand  me  better  than 
you  understand  Byron. 


Talboys.  I  understand  neither  of  you. 

North.  The  poetical  thought  seems  to  be 
here — that  the  Temple  rises  up  spontaneous- 
ly on  the  bank — ^under  the  power  of  the 
Beautiful  in  the  river — a  permanent  self- 
sprung  reflexion  of  thai  Beautiful — as  indeed, 
to  imamnation,  all  thmgs  appear  to  create 
themselves  1 

Talboys.  You  speak  like  yourself  now, 
sir. 

North.  But  look  here,  my  good  Talboys. 
The  statue  of  Achilles  may  "keep  its  mem- 
ory"— granting  the  locution  to  be  good,  which 
it  is  not — of  Achilles — for  Achilles  is  no 
more.  Sink — in  a  rapture  of  thought — the 
hand  of  the  artist — think  that  the  statues  of 
Achilles  came  of  themselves — as  unsown 
flowers  come — for  poets  to  express  to  all  ages 
the  departed  Achilles,  They  keep — as  long 
as  thev  remain  unperished — "  their  memory 
of  Achilles" — they  were  from  the  beginning 
voluntary  and  intentional  conservators  of 
the  Memory  of  the  Hero.  But  CHtumnus  is 
here — alive  to  this  hour,  and  with  every  pros- 
pect of  outliving  his  own  Temple.  What  do 
you  say  to  that  ? 

Talboys.  To  what? 

North.  Finally — if  that  reminiscence  of 
the  Heathen  deification,  which  I  first  pro- 
posed, was  in  Byron's  mind — and  he  means 
by  "  still  keeps  its  memory  of  Thee"  mem- 
ory of  the  River-God — and  of  the  Worship 
of  the  Kiver-God — then  all  he  says  about  the 
mere  natural  river — its  leaping  fishes,  and  so 
forth,  is  wide  of  his  own  purpose — and  what 
is  worse^ — ^imphes  an  absurdity — a  reminis- 
cence— not  of  the  past — but  of  the  present. 

Talboys.  If  all  that  were  submitted  to  me 
for  the  Pursuer,  in  Printed  Papers — I  should 
appoint  answers  to  be  given  in  by  the  De- 
fender— within  seven  days — and  within  seven 
days  after  that — give  judgment. 

North.  Keep  your  temper,  Mr.  Testy. 
As  I  have  no  wish  to  sour  you  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  I  shall  say  Httle  about  the  Third 
Stanza.  "Pass  not  unblest  the  Genius  of 
the  Place,"  would  to  me  be  a  more  impress- 
ive prayer,  if  there  were  more  spirituality  in 
the  preceding  stanzas — and  in  the  lines  which 
follow  it ;  for  the  Genius  of  the  Place  has 
been  acting,  and  continues  to  act,  almost 
solely  on  the  Senses.  And  who  is  the  Genius 
of  the  Place  ?  The  River- God — ^he  to  whom 
the  Gentile  worship  built  that  Temple.  But 
Byron  says,  most  unpoetically,  "  along  his 
margin" — along  the  margin  of  the  Genius  of 
the  Place !  Then,  how  flat — how  poor — 
after  "  the  Genius  of  the  Place" — "  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  Scene" — for  the  freshness  of  the 
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Scene  bless  the  genius  of  the  Place!  Is 
that  language  flowing  from  the  emotion  of  a 
Poet's  heart  ?  And  the  last  line  spoils  all ; 
for  he  whom  we  are  to  bless — the  River- 
God — or  the  Genius  of  the  Place — has  given 
the  heart  but  a  "  moment's"  cleanness  from 
dry  dust — but  a  moment's,  and  no  more ! 
And  never  did  hard,  coarse  Misanthropy  so 
mar  a  Poet's  purpose  as  by  the  shocking 
prose  that  is  left  grating  on  our  souls — •"  nu- 
pennon  of  disgust  /"  So,  after  all  this  beau- 
ty— and  all  this  enjoyment  of  beauty — ^well 
or  ill  painted  by  the  Poet — ^you  must  pay  ori- 
sons to  the  River- God  or  the  Genius — whom 
you  had  been  called  on  to  biess — for  a  mere 
momentary  suspension  of  disgust  to  all  pur 
fellow-creatures — a  disgust  that  would  re- 
turn as  strong — or  stronger  than  ever — as 
soon  as  you  got  to  Rome. 

Talboys.  1  confess  I  don't  like  it. 

North.  "  Must  !"  There  are  Needs  of  all 
sorts,  shapes,  and  sizes.  There  is  terrible 
necessity — there  is  bitter  necessity — there  is 
grinding  necessity — there  is  fine—delicate — 
loving — playful  necessity. 

Talboys.  Sir? 

North.  There  are  Musts  that  fly  upon 
the  win^  of  devils — ^Musts  that  fly  upon  the 
wings  of  angels — Musts  that  walk  upon  the 
feet  of  men — Musts  that  flutter  upon  the 
wings  of  Fairies — But  I  am  dreaming! — Say  on 

Talboys.  I  think  the  day  is  clearing — let 
us  launch  Gutta  Peroha,  Buller,  and  troll  for 
a  Ferox. 

North.  Then  fling  that  Tarpaulin  over 
your  feather-Jacket,  on  which  you  plume 
yourself,  and  don't  forget  your  Gig-Parasol, 
Longfellow — for  the  rain-gauge  is  running 
over,  so  are  the  water-butts,  and  I.  hear  the 
Loch  surging  its  way  up  to  the  Camp.  The 
Cladich  Cataract  is  a  stunner.  Sit  down, 
my  dear  Talboys.    Recite  away. 

Talboys.  No. 

North.  Gentlemen,  I  call  on  Mister  Duller. 

Buller. 

"The    roar   of  waters! — from   the   headlong 
heiffht 
Velino  cleaves  the  way-worn  precipice  ; 
The  fall  of  waters !  rapid  as  the  lisht 
The  flashing  mass  foams  shaking  the  abyss ; 
The  hell  of  waters  !  where  tbev  howl  and  hiss, 
And  boil  in  endless  torture ;  while  the  sweat 
Of  their  great  agony,  wrung  out  from  this 
Their  Pmegethon,  curls  round  the  rocks  of  jet 

That  gird  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror  set, 

"  And  mounts  in  spray  the  skies,  and  thence 
again 
Returns  in  an  unceasing  shower,  which  round, 
With  its  onemptied  cloud  of  gentle  r^Sn 


Is  an  eternal  April  to  the  ground, 
Making  it  all  one  emerald !  how  profound 
The  gulf!  and  bow  the  giant  element 
From  rock  to  rock  leaps  with  delirious  bound, 
Crushing  the  clifis,  which,  downward  worn  and 
rent 
With  his  fierce  footsteps,  yield  in  chasms  a  fear- 
ful vent 

**  To  the  broad  column  which  rolls  on,  and  shows 
More  like  the  fountain  of  an  infant  sea 
Tom  from  the   womb  of  mountains  by  the 

throes 
Of  a  new  world,  than  only  thus  to  be 
Parent  of  rivers,  which  flow  gushingly 
With   many  windings,  through  the  vale;^ — 

Look  back ; 
Lo !  where  it  comes  like  an  eternity, 
As  if  to  sweep,  down  all  things  in  its  track, 
Charming  the  eye  with  dread, — a  matchless  cata- 
ract, 

*'  Horribly  beautiful !  but  on  the  verge, 
Fropi  side  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering  mom, 
An  Iris  sits,  amidst  the  infernal  surge. 
Like  Hope  upon  a  death- bed,  and  unworn 
Its  steady  dyes,  while  all  around  is  torn 
By  the  distracted  waters,  hears  serene 
Its  brilliant  hues  with  all  their  beams  unshorn ; 
•Resembling,  'mid  the  torture  of  the  scene. 
Love  watching  Madness  with  unalterable  mien.** 

North.  In  the  first  stanza  there  is  a  very 
peculiar  and  a  very  striking  form — or  con- 
struction— the  Roar  of  Waters — the  Fall  of 
Waters — the  Hell  of  Waters. 

Buller.  You  admire  it. 

North.  I  do. 

Talboys.  Don't  believe  him,  Buller.  Let's 
be  off — ^there  is  no  rain  worth  mentioning — 
see — there's  a  Fly.  Oh !  'tis  but  a  Red  Pro- 
fessor dangling  from  my  bonnet — a  Red  Pro- 
fessor with  tinsy  and  a  tail.  Come,  Seward, 
here's  the  Chess-Board.  Let  us  make  out 
the  Main. 

North.  The  four  lines  about  the  Roar  and 
the  Fall  are  good 

Talboys.  Indeed,  sir. 

North.  Mind  your  game,  sir.  Seward, 
you  may  ffive  him  a  Pawn.  The  next  four 
— about  Hell — are  bad. 

Talboys.  Indeed,  sir. 

North.  Seward,  you  may  likewise  give 
him  a  Knight.  As  bad  as  can  be.  For  there 
is  an  incredible  confusion  of  tormented  and 
tormentor.  They  howl,  and  hiss,  and  boil  in 
endless  torture— they  are  suffering  the  Pains 
of  Hell — they  are  in  Hell.  "  But  the  sweat 
of  their  great  agony  is  wnmg  out  from  this 
their  Phlegethon."  Where  is  this  their 
Phlegethon?  Why,  this  their  Phlegethon 
is — ^themselves!  Look  down— ^there  is  no 
other  river — but  the  Velino. 
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Bdllkr.  Hear  Virgil — 
"  Mtenii  )&[■  videt,  triplici  cirencndaU  maro, 
Qac  npidos  flammiB  ambit  lorrenljbiu  amnii 
TartareuR    Phlegetlioa,   torquetqae    sonantia 

No  PblegelhoD  witli  torrents  of  fire  sur- 
rouDdiag  and  shakiag  Byroo's  Hell.  I  do 
not  nnderstaDd  it — an  unaccoontable  blun- 
der. 

North.  Id  next  Btanza,  what  is  gamed  by 

"  How  profoand 
Tbe  gait',  and  how  the  giant  element 
From  rock  lo  rock  leapa  with  delJrioDB  bound  1" 

Nothing.  In  the  First  Stanza,  we  had  the 
"ahyss,"  "the gulf,"  andthet^ny — all  and 
more  than  we  have  here. 

Seward.  Check-mate. 

Talbois.  Confound  tbe  board ! — no,  not 
the  board — bnt  Hurwiti  binuclf  could  not 
plaj  in  Buch  an  infernal  clatter. 

North.  Buller  has  not  got  to  the  word  "in- 
fernal" yet,  Pbillidor — but  he  will  hy-and- 
by.  "  Crushing  the  Cliffs" — crushing  is  not 
the  right  word — it  is  the  wrong  one — for 
not  BUch  is  the  process — visible  or  invisible. 
"  Dowmcard  worn"  is  Billy.  "Fierce  foot- 
steps," to  my  imagination,  is  tame  and  out 
of  place — though  it  may  not  be  to  yours ; 
and  I  thunder  in  the  ears  of  the  Chess-players 
that  the  first  half  of  the  next  stanza — the 
third — b  as  bad  writing  as  b  to  be  found  in 
Byron. 

Talbovs.  Or  in  North. 

NoRTit.  Seward — you  may  give  him  like- 
wlae  a  Bishop— 

"  Look  back : 
Lo  '.  where  It  comes  like  an  Eternity  ]" 

I  do  not  say  that  is  not  sublime.  If  it  is 
an  image  of  Eternity — sublime  it  must  be — 
but  the  Poet  has  chosen  bis  lime  t>iidly  for 
inspiring  us  with  that  thought — for  we  look 
back  on  what  he  had  pictured  to  us  as  fall- 
ing into  bell — and  then  flowing  diffused  "on- 
ly thus  to  be  parents  of  rivers  that  flow  gush- 
ingly with  many  windings  through  tbe  vale" 
— images  oi  Tune. 

''  As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its  track," 
is  well  enough  for  an  ordinary  cataract,  bnt 
not  for  a  cataract  that  comes  "  like  an  Eter- 
nity," 

Talboyb. 

'■  Charming  the  eye  witli  dread— a  matchless 
cataract, 
Horribly  beantifuL" 


Seward.  One  game  each. 
Talbovs.  Let  ns  go  to  the  Swiss  Giantess 
to  play  out  the  Main. 

NoRTii.  In  Stanza  Fourth — "  But  on  the 

rat,"  is  veiT  like  nonsense — 

Talbotb.  Not  at  all. 

North.  The  Swiss  Giantess  is  expecting 

S3U — good-bye,  my  dear  Talboys.     Now, 
uller,  I  wish  you,  seriously  and  calmly,  to 
think  on  this  image — 

"  An  Iris  Hts,  amidst  tbe  infernal  surge, 
Like  Hope  upon  a  death-bed." 

Did  Hope — could  Hope  ever  sit  by  such 
a  death-bed!  The  infernal  sui^ — the  hell 
of  waters — the  howling — the  hissing — the 
boihng  in  endless  torture — the  sweat  of  the 
great  agony  wrung  out — and  more  of  the  same 
sort — ikeie  image  the  death-bed.  Hope  has 
sat  beside  many  a  sad — many  a  miRerable 
death-bed — but  not  by  such  as  this:  and 
yet,  here,  such  a  death-bed  is  hinted  at  as 
not  uncommon — in  a  few  words — "  like  Hope 
upon  a  death-bed-"  The  smile  came  not  of 
itself — it  was  sought  for — and  had  far  better 
have  been  away.  There  is  much  bad  wri- 
ting here,  too — "  unworn" — "  unshorn" — 
"  torn" —  "  dyes"  —  "  hues"  —  "  beams"  — 
"torture  of  the  tcene" — epithet  heaped  on 
epithet,  without  any  clear  perception,  or  sin- 
cere emotion — the  Iris  changing  from  Hope 
upon  a  death-bed  to  Love  watching  Mad- 
ness— both  of  which  I  pronounce,  before 
that  portion  of  mankind  assembled  in  this 
Tent,  to  be  on  the  falsetto— and  wide  from 
the  thoughts  that  visit  tbe  Buffering  souls  of 
the  children  of  men  remembering  this  life's 
greatest  calamities. 

Seward.  Yet  throughout,  ur,  there  Is 
Power. 

North.  Power  1  My  dear  Seward,  who 
denies  it?  But  great  Power — true  poetical 
Power  —  is  self-collected  —  not  turbulent 
though  dealing  with  turbulence — in  its  own 
stately  passion  dominating  physical  nature  in 
its  utmost  distraction — and  in  her  blind 
forces  seeing  a  grandeur — a  sublimity  that 
only  becomes  visible  or  audible  to  the  senses, 
through  the  action  of  imagination  crcutingits 
own  con«'stent  ideal  world  out  of  that  tur- 
moil— making  the  fury  of  falling  waters  ap- 
peal to  our  Moral  Being,  from  whose  depths 
and  heights  rise  emotions  echoing  all  tbe 
tones  of  the  thundering  cataract.  In  these 
stanzasofByron,  the  main  Power  isin  the  Cat- 
aract— not  in  the  Poetry — loud  to  the  ear — 
to  the  eye  flashing  and  foaming — full  of 
I  noise  and  tuxj,  signifying  not  much  to  tbe 
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soul,  as  it  stuns  and  confounds  the  senses — 
while  its  more  spiritual  significations  are  un- 
certain, or  unintelli^ble,  accepted  with  doubt, 
or  rejected  without  hesitation,  because  felt 
to  be  false  and  deceitful,  and  but  brilliant 
mockeries  of  the  Truth. 

Talboys.  Spare  Byron,  who  is  a  Poet — 
and  castigate  some  popular  Versifier. 

North.  I  will  not  spare  Byron — and  just 
because  he  is  a  Poet.  For  popular  Versi- 
fiers, they  may  pipe  at  their  pleasure,  but 
aloof  from  our  Tents — chirp  anywhere  but  in 
this  Encampment ;  and  if  there  be  a  Gowd- 
spink  or  Yellow-hammer  among  them,  let  us 
incline  our  ear  kindly  to  his  chattering  or  his 
yammering,  "  low  doun  Jn  the  broom,"  or 
high  up  on  his  apple-tree,  in  outfield  or  or- 
chard, and  pray  that  never  naughty  school- 
boy may  harry  his  nest. 

Seward.  Woidd  Sir  Walter's  poetry  stand 
such  critical  examination  ? 

North.  All — or  nearly  so— directly  deal- 
ing with  War — Fighting  in  all  its  branches. 
Indeed,  with  any  kind  of  Action  he  seldom 
fails — in  Reflection,  often — and,  strange  to 
say,  almost  as  often  in  description  of  Na- 
ture, though  there  in  hb  happier  hours  he 
excels. 

Seward.  I  was  always  expecting,  during 
that  discussion  about  the  Clitumnus,  that  you 
would  have  brought  in  Virgil. 

North.  Ay,  Maro — ^in  description — ^is  su- 
perior to  them  all — ^in  the  ^neid  as  well  as 
in  the  Georgics.  But  we  have  no  time  to 
speak  of  his  Pictures  now— only  just  let  me 
ask  you — Do  you  remember  what  Payne 
Knight  says  of  ^neas  ? 

Seward.  No,  for  I  never  read  it. 

North.  Payne  Knight,  in  his  Analytical 
Inquiry  into  the  Principka  of  Taste — a  work 
of  high  authority  in  his  own  day,  and  con- 
taining many  truths  vigorously  expounded, 
though   characterized  throughout  by  arro- 

fance  and  presumption — speaks  of  that  "  sel- 
sh  coldness  with  which  the  ^neas  of  Vir- 
gil treats  the  unfortunate  princess,  whose  af- 
fections he  had  seduced,  and  adds,  that 
"Every  modem  reader  of  the -^neid  finds 
that  the  Episode  of  Dido,  though  in  itself 
the  most  exquisite  piece  of  composition  ex- 
isting, weakens  extremely  the  subsequent  in- 
terest of  the  Poem,  it  being  impossible  to 
sympathize  either  cordially  or  kindly  with 
the  fortunes  or  exertions  of  a  hero  who 
sneaks  away  from  his  high-minded  and  much- 
injured  benefactress  in  a  manner  so  base  and 
unmanly.  When,  too,  we  find  him  soon  af- 
ter imitating  all  the  atrocities,  and  surpass- 
ing the  utmost  arrogance,  of  Uie  furious  and 


vindictive  AchiUes,  without  displaying  any  of 
his  generosity,  pride,  or  energy,  he  becomes 
at  once  mean  and  odious,  and  only  excites 
scorn  and  indignation ;  especially  when,  at 
the  conclusion,  he  presents  to  Lavinia  a  hand 
stamed  with  the  blood  of  her  favored  lover, 
whom  he  had  stabbed  while  begging  for 
quarter,  and  after  being  rendered  mcapable 
of  resistance."  Is  not  this,  Seward,  much 
too  strong  ? 

Sewabd.  I  think,  sir,  it  is  not  only  much 
too  strong,  but  outrageous ;  and  that  we  are 
bound,  in  justice  to  Virgil,  to  have  clearly 
before  our  mind  his  own  raea  of  his  Hero. 

Talboys.  To  try  that  ^neas  by  the  rules 
of  poetry  and  of  morality  ;  and  if  we  find  his 
character  such  as  neither  our  imagination  nor 
our  moral  sense  will  suffer  us  to  regard  with 
favor — to  admire  either  in  Hero  or  Man — 
then  to  throw  the  ^neid  aside. 

BuLLER.  And  take  up  his  Georgics. 

Talboys.  To  love  Virgil  we  need  not  forget 
Homer — but  to  sympathize  with  ^neas,  our 
imaginations  must  not  be  filled  with  Achilles. 

Seward.  Tioy  is  dust — the  Son  of  Thetis 
dead.  Let  us  go  with  the  Fugitives  and 
their  Leader. 

Talboys.  Let  us  believe  from  the  first  that 
they  seek  a  Destined  Seat — ^under  One  Man, 
who  knows  his  mission,  and  is  worthy  to  ful- 
fill it.  Has  Virgil  so  sustained  the  character 
of  that  Man — of  that  Hero?  Or  has  he, 
from  ineptitude,  and  unequal  to  so  great  a 
subject — let  him  sink  below  our  nobler  sym- 
pathies— nay,  unconscious  of  failure  of  his 
purpose,  as  Payne  Knight  says,  accommoda- 
ted him  to  our  contempt  ? 

Seward.  For  seven  years  he  has  been  that 
Man— that  Hero.  One  Night's  Tale  has 
shown  him — as  he  is — for  1  presume  that 
Virgil — and  not  Payne  Knight — was  his 
Maker.  If  that  Speech  was  all  a  lie — and 
the  son  of  Anchises>  not  a  gallant  and  pious 
Prince,  but  a  hypocrite  and  a  coward — shut 
the  Book  or  bum  it. 

Talboys.  Much  gossip — of  which  any  hon- 
est old  woman,  had  she  uttered  the  half  of 
it,  would  have  been  ashamed  before  she  had 
finished  her  tea — ^has  been  scribbled  by  di- 
vers male  pens — stupid  or  spritely— on  that 
magnificent  Recital,  ^neas,  it  has  been 
said,  by  his  own  account,  skulked  during  the 
Town  Sack — and  funked  during  the  Sea 
Storm.  And  how,  it  has  been  asked,  came 
he  to  lose  Creusa  ?  Pious  indeed !  A  trulpr 
pious  man,  say  they,  does  not  speak  of  m 
piety — ^he  takes  care  of  his  household  gods 
without  talking  about  Lares  and  Penates. 
Many  critics — some  not  without  name — ^bave 
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been  such — ^unrepentant — old  women.  Gome 
we  to  Dido. 

North.  Be  caatioos — ^for  I  fear  I  have 
been  in  faalt  myself  toward  ^neas  for  hh 
part  in  that  transaction. 

Talbots.  I  take  the  account  of  it  from 
Virgil.  Indeed  I  do  not  know  of  any 
scandalous  chronicle  of  Carthage  or  Tyre. 
A  Trojan  Prince  and  a  Tynan  Queen — say 
at  once  a  Man  and  a  Woman— on  sudden 
temptation  and  unforeseen  opportunity — 
SiK — and  they  continue  to  sin.  As  pious 
men  as  ^neas — and  as  kingly  and  heroic  too, 
have  so  sinned  far  worse  than  that — ^yet  have 
not  been  excommunicated  from  the  fellow- 
ship of  saints,  kings,  or  heroes. 

Seward.  To  say  that  ^neas  "seduces 
Dido,"  in  the  sense  that  Payne  Knight  uses 
the  word,  is  a  calumnious  vulffarism. 

Talbots.  And  shows  a  sulky  resolution  to 
shut  his  eyes — ^and  keep  them  shut. 

Seward.  Had  he  said  that  in  the  Schools 
at  Oxford,  he  would  have  been  plucked  at 
his  Little-go.  But  I  forget — ^there  was  no 
plucking  in  those  days — and  indeed  I  rather 
think  he  was  not  an  University  Man. 

North.  Nevertheless  he  was  a  Scholar. 

Seward.  Not  nevertheless,  sir — ^notwith- 
standing, sir. 

North.  I  sit  corrected. 

Seward.  Neither  did  Infelix  Elissa  seduce 
him — desperately  in  love  as  she  was — 'twas 
not  the  storm  of  her  own  will  that  drove  her 
into  that  fatal  cave. 

Talbots.  Against  Venus  and  Juno  com- 
bined, alas  !  for  poor  Dido  at  last  I 

Seward,  ^oeas  was  in  her  eyes  what 
Othello  was  in  Desdemona's.  No  Desde- 
mona  she — no  "  gentle  lady" — nor  was  Vir- 
gil a  Shakspeare.  Yet  those  remonstrances— 
and  that  raving — and  that  suicide  1 

Talbots.  Ay,  Dan  Virgil  feared  not  to 
ut  the  condemnation  of  his  Hero  into  those 
ips  of  fire — to  let  her  winged  curses  pursue 
the  Pious  Perfidious  as  he  puts  to  sea.  But 
what  is  truth — ^passion — ^nature  from  the 
reproachful  and  raving — the  tender  and  the 
truculent — the  repentant  and  the  revengeful 
— the  true  and  the  false  Dido— for  she  had 
forgot  and  she  remembers  Sych^eus — when 
cut  up  into  bits  of  bad  law,  and  framed  into 
an  Indictment  through  which  the  Junior 
Jehu  at  the  Scottish  Bar  might  drive  a 
Coach  and  Six  1 

Seward.  But  he  forsook  her !  He  did — 
and  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  heaven. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  his  Tale  of  Troy, 
at  that  fatal  banquet,  he  tells  her  whither, 
sod  to  what  fated  region,  the  fleet  b  bound 
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— ^he  is  not  sailing  under  sealed  orders — 
Dido  hears  the  Hero's  destiny  from  the  lips 
of  Moestissimus  Hector,  from  the  lips  of 
Creusa's  Shade.  But  Dido  is  deaf  to  all 
those  solemn  enunciations — ^none  so  deaf  as 
those  who  will  not  hear;  the  Likeness  of 
Ascanius  l3ring  by  her  on  her  Royal  Couch 
fired  her  vital  blood — and  she  already  \b  so 
insane  as  to  dream  of  lying  ere  long  on  that 
God-Uke  breast.  He  had  forgot — and  he 
remembers  his  duty — ^yes — ^his  duty;  ac- 
cording to  the  Creed  of  his  country — of  the 
whole  heathen  world — in  deserting  Dido,  he 
obeved  the  Gods. 

Talbots.  He  sneaked  away  I  says  Knight. 
Go  he  must — would  it  have  been  more 
heroic  to  set  fire  to  the  Town,  and  embark 
in  the  General  Ulumination  ? 

Seward.  Would  Payne  Knight  have  se- 
riously advised  Vireil  to  marry  ^neas,  in 
good  eunest,  to  Dido,  and  make  him  King 
of  Carthage  ? 

Bullvr.  Would  they  have  been  a  happy 
couple  ? 

Seward.  Does  not  our  sympathy  go  with 
^neas  to  the  Shades?  Is  he  unworthy  to 
look  on  the  Campos  Lugentes  ?  On  the 
Elysian  fields  ?  To  be  shown  by  Anchises 
the  Shades  of  the  predestined  Heroes  of 
unexisting  Rome  ? 

Talbots.  Do  we — because  of  Dido  — 
despise  him  when  first  he  kens,  on  a  calm 
bright  morning,  that  great  Grove  on  the 
Latian  shore  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  ? 

**  ^neas,  primique  duces,  et  pulcher  lulus, 
Corpora  sub  ramis  deponunt  arboris  alts, 
Instituuntque  dapes.'* 

Seward.  But  he  was  a  robber — a  pirate 
— an  invader — an  usurper — so  say  the  Payne 
Knights.  Virgil  sanctifies  the  Landing  with 
the  spirit  of  peace — and  a  hundred  olive- 
crowned  Envoys  are  sent  to  Laurentum  with 
such  peace-ofierings  as  had  never  been  laid 
at  the  feet  of  an  Ausonian  King. 

Talbots.  Nothing  can  exceed  in  simple 
grandeur  the  advent  of  ^Eneas — the  recep- 
tion of  the  Envoys  by  old  Latinus.  The 
right  of  the  Prince  to  the  region  he  has 
reached  is  estabUshed  by  grant  human  and 
divine.  Surely  a  father,  who  is  a  king,  may 
dispose  of  his  daughter  in  marriage — and 
here  he  must;  he  knew,  from  omen  and 
oracle,  the  Hour  and  the  Man.  Lavinia 
belonged  to  ^neas — ^not  to  Tumus — though 
we  must  not  severely  blame  the  fiery  Rutu- 
lian  because  he  would  not  give  her  up. 
Amata»  in  and  out  of  her  wits,  was  on  ^ 
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side  ;  but  their  betrothment — ^if  betrothed 
they  were — ^was  unhallowed — and  might  not 
blind  in  face  of  Fate. 

BuLLER.  TumuB  was  in  the  wrong  from 
beginning  to  end.  Virffil,  however,  has 
made  him  a  hero — and  idiots  have  said  that 
he  eclipses  ^neas — ^the  same  idiots,  who,  at 
the  same  time,  have  told  us  that  Virgil  could 
not  paint  a  hero  at  all. 

Talbots.  That  his  genius  has  no  martial 
fervor.  Had  the  blockheads  read  the  Rising 
— the  Gathering-— in  the  Seventh  .^£neid  ? 
'  North.  Sir  Walter  himself  had  much  of 
it  by  heart — and  I  have  seen  the  "  repeated 
air  *  kindle  the  aspect,  and  uplift  the  Lion- 
Port  of  the  greatest  War-Poet  that  ever 
blew  the  trumpet. 

Seward,  ^neas  at  the  Court  of  Evander 
— that  fine  old  Grecian!  There  he  is  a 
Hero  to  be  loved-^^md  Pallas  loved  him — 
and  he  loved  Pallas — ^.and  all  men  with 
hearts  love  Virgil  for  their  sakes. 

Talbots.  And  is  he  not  a  Hero,  when 
relanding  from  sea  at  the  mouth  of  his  own 
Tiber,  with  his  Etrurian  Allies — some  thou- 
sands strong?  And  does  he  not  then  act 
the  Hero?  Virgil  was  no  War-Poet! 
Second  only  to  Homer,  I  hold — 

Seward.  An  imitator  of  Homer!  With 
fights  of  the  Homeric  age — ^how  could  he 
help  it  ?  But  he  is,  in  much,  original  on  the 
battle-field — and  is  there  in  all  the  Iliad  a 
Lausus,  or  a  Pallas  ? — 

BuLLER.  Or  a  Camilla  ? 

Seward.  Fighting  is  at  the  best  a  sad 
business — but  Payne  Knight  is  offensive  on 
the  cruelty — the  ferocity  of  ^neas.  I  wish 
Virgil  had  not  made  him  seize  and  sacrifice 
the  Eiffht  Younj^  Men  to  appease  the  Manes 
of  Pallas.  Such  sacrifice  Virgil  believed  to 
be  agreeable  to  the  manners  of  the  time — 
and,  if  usual  to  the  most  worthy,  here  as- 
suredly due.    In  the  final  great  battle. 


"  Away  to  heaven,  respective  Lenity, 
And  fire-eyed  Fury  be  my  conduct  now." 

BuLLER.  Knight  is  a  ninny  on  the  Single 
Combat.  In  all  the  previous  circumstances 
regarding  it,  Tumus  behaved  ill — ^now  that 
he  must  fight,  he  fights  well :  'tis  as  fair  a 
fight  as  ever  was  fought  in  the  field  of  old 
Epic  Poetry;  tutelary  interposition  alter- 
nates in  favor  of  either  Prince ;  the  bare 
notion  of  either  outliving  defeat  never  entered 
any  mind  but  Payne  Knight's,  nor  did  any 
other  fingers  ever  fumble  such  a  charge 
a^mst  the  hero  of  an  Epic  as  ''Stabbing 
while  begging  for  quarter —but  a  moment- 


ary weakness  in  Tumus,  which  was  not 
without  its  effect  on  ^neas,  till  at  sight  of 
that  Belt,  he  sheathed  the  steel. 

Talbots.  Payne  works  himself  up,  in  Ae 
conclusion  of  the  passage,  into  an  absolute 
maniac. 

North.  Good  manners,  Talboys — ^no  in- 
sult— remember  Mr.  Knight  has  been  long 
dead. 
Talbots.  So  has  ^neas — so  has  VirgiL 
North.  True.     Young  gentlemen,  I  nave 
listened  with  much  pleasure  to  your  animated 
and  judicious  dialogue.     Shall  I  now  give 
Judgment  ? 
Bullbr.  Lengthy? 
North.  Not  more  than  an  hour  ? 
BuLLER.  Then,  if  you  please,  my  Lord, 
to-morrow. 

North.  You  must  all  three  be  somewhat 
fatigued  by  the  exercise  of  so  much  critical 
acumen.  So  do  you,  Talbojrs  and  Seward, 
unbend  the  bow  at  another  game  of  Chess ; 
and  ^ou,  Buller,  reanimate  the  jaded  Moral 
Sentiments  by  a  sharp  letter  to  Marmaduke, 
insmuating  that  if  he  don't  return  to  the 
Tents  within  a  week,  or  at  least  write  to  say 
that  he  and  Hal,  Volusene  and  Woodbum, 
are  not  going  to  return  at  all,  but  to  join  the 
Rajah  of  Sarawak,  the  Grand  Lama,  or 
Prester  John  —  which  I  fear  is  but  too 
probable  from  the  general  tone  and  tenor  of 
their  life  and  conversation  for  some  daya 
before  their  Secession  from  the  Established 
Camp — there  will  be  a  general  breaking  of 
Mothers'  hearts,  and  in  his  own  particular 
case,  a  cutting  off  with  a  shilling,  or  disin- 
heriting of  the  heir  apparent  of  one  of  the 
finest  Estates  in  Cornwall.  But  I  forget — 
these  Entails  will  be  the  ruin  of  England. 
What  I  Billy,  is  that  you  ? 

BiLLT.  Measter,  here's  a  Fish  and  a  Fe- 
rocious. 

Talbots,  Ha!  what Whappers  1 
Buller.  More  like  Fish  before  the  Flood 
than  after  it. 

Seward.  After  it  indeed!  During  it 
What  is  Billy  saying,  Mr.  North?  That 
Coomerlan'  dialect's  Hottentot  to  my  Devon- 
shire ears. 

North.  They  have  been  spoiled  by  the 
Doric  delicacies  of  the  *'  Ezmoor  Courtship." 
He  tells  me  that  Arch^  M'Callum,  the 
Cornwall  Clipper,  and  hunself,  each  in  a 
cow-hide,  having  ventured  down  to  the 
River  Mouth  to  look  after  and  bale  Gutta 
Percha,  foregathered  with  an  involuntary 
invasion  of  divers  gigantic  Fishes,  who 
had  made  bad  theur  landing  on  our  shores, 
and  that  after  adeapwale  resistanee  they 
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succeeded  in  securing  the  Two  Leaders — a 
Salmo  Salar  and  a  Salmo  Ferox — see  on 
snout  and  shoulder  tokens  of  the  Oar. 
Thirty — and  Twenty  Pounders — Billy  says ; 
I  should  have  thought  they  were  respective- 
ly a  third  more.  No  mean  Windfall.  They 
will  tell  on  the  Spread.  I  retire  to  my 
Sanctum  for  my  Siesta. 

Talbots.  Let  me  invest  you,  my  dear  Sir, 
with  my  Feathers. 

BuLLER.  Do — do  take  my  Tarpaulin. 

Seward.  Billy,  your  Cow-hide. 

North.  I  need  none  of  your  gimcracks — 
for  I  seek  the  Sanctum  by  a  subterranean — 
beg  your  pardon — a  Subter- Awning  Passage. 


Scene  IL    Scene — Deeside.   Time — Seven 
p.  c.     North — Buller — Seward — Tal- 

BOYS. 

North.  How  little  time  or  disposition  for 
anything  like  serious  Thinking,  or  Reading, 
out  of  people's  own  profession  or  trade,  m 
thb  Railway  world!  The  busy-bodies  of 
these  rattling  times,  even  in  their  leisure 
hours,  do  not  affect  an  interest  in  studies 
their  fathers  and  their  grandfathers,  in  the 
same  rank  of  life,  pursued,  even  system- 
atically, on  many  an  Evening  sacred  from 
the  distraction  that  ceased  with  the  day. 

Talboys.  Not  all  busy-bodies,  my  good 
sir — think  of 

North.  I  have  thought  of  them — and^I 
know  their  worth — their  liberality  and  their 
enlightenment.  In  all  our  cities  and  towns 
— and  villages — and  in  all  orders  of  the 
people — there  is  Mind, — Intelligence,  and 
Knowledge ;  and  the  more's  the  shame  in 
that  too  general  appetence  for  mere  amuse- 
ment in  literature,  perpetually  craving  for 
a  change  of  diet — for  something  new  in  the 
light  way — while  anything  of  any  substance 
is  **  with  sputtering  noise  rejected  "  as  tough 
to  the  teeth,  and  hard  of  digestion — ^however 
sweet  and  nutritious ;  would  they  but  taste 
and  try. 

Seward.  I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  allude 
to  Charles  Dickens  ? 

North.  Assuredly  not.  Charles  Dickens 
is  a  man  of  original  and  genial  genius — ^his 
popidarity  is  a  proof  of  the  goodness  of  the 
heart  of  the  people ;  and  the  love  of  him 
and  his  writings — though  not  so  thoughtful 
as  it  might  be---does  honor  to  that  strength 
in  the  English  character  which  is  indestruct- 
ible by  any  influences,  and  survives  in  the 
midst  of  frivolity  and  folly,  and  of  mental 
deprivations,  worse  than  both. 


Seward.  Don't  look  so  savage,  sir. 

North.  I  am  not  savage — I  am  serene. 
Set  the  Literature  of  the  day  aside  alto- 
gether— and  tell  me  if  you  think  our  con- 
versation since  dinner  would  not  have  been 
thought  dull  by  many  not  altogether  un- 
educated persons,  who  pride  themselves  not 
a  Uttle  on  their  intellectuality  and  on  their 
full  participation  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  ? 

Talboys.  Our  conversation  since  dinner 
DULL ! !  No — no— no.  Many  poor  creatures, 
indeed,  there  are  amon^  them— even  among 
those  of  them  who*  work  the  Press — pigmies 
with  pap  feeding  a  Giant  who  sneezes  them 
away  when  sick  of  them  into  small  offices  in 
the  Customs  or  Excise  ; — but  not  one  of  our 
privileged  brethren  of  the  Guild — with  a 
true  ticket  to  show — but  would  have  been 
delighted  with  such  dialogue — but  would  be 
delighted  with  its  continuation — and  thank- 
ful to  know  that  he,  "  a  wiser  and  a  better 
man,  will  rise  to-morrow  mom." 

Seward.  Do,  my  dear  sir — resume  your 
discoursing  about  those  Greeks. 

North.  I  was  about  to  say,  Seward,  that 
those  shrewd  and  just  observers,  and  at  the 
same  time  delicate    thinkers,   the    ancient 
Greeks  did,  as  you  well  know,  snatch  from 
amongst  the  ordinary  processes  which  nature 
pursues,  in  respect  of  inferior  animal  life,  a 
singularly  beautiful  Type   or  Emblem,  ex- 
pressively imaging  to  Fancy  that  bursting 
disclosure  of  Life  from  the  bosom  of  Death, 
which  is  implied  in  the  extrication  of  the 
soul  from  its  corporeal  prison,  when  this 
astonishing  change  is  highly,  ardently,  and 
joyfidly    contemplated.      Those  old  festal 
religionists — who  carried  into  the  solemnities 
of  their  worship  the  buoyant  gladsomeness 
of  their  own  sprightly  and  fervid  secular  life, 
and    contrivea    to    mvest  even  the  artful 
splendor  and  passionate  human  interest  of 
their  dramatic  representations  with  the  name 
and  character  of  a  sacred  ceremony — found 
for  that  soaring  and  refulgent  escape  of  a 
spirit  from  the  dungeon  and  chains  of  the 
flesh,  into  its  native  celestial  day,  a  fine  and 
touching  similitude   in  the  liberation  of  a 
beautiful    Insect,     the     gorgeously-winged 
aerial  Butterfly,   from  the  living   tomb   in 
which  nature  has,   during  a  season,  cased 
and  umed  its  torpid  and  death-like  repose. 

Seward.  Nor,  my  dear  sir,  was  this  life- 
conscious  penetration  or  intuition  of  a  keen 
and  kindling  intelligence  into  the  dreadful, 
the  desolate,  the  cloud-covered  Future,  the 
casual  thought  of  adventuring  Genius,  trans- 
mitted in  some  happier  verse  only,  or  in 
some  gracious  and  visible  poesy  of  a  fine 
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chisel;  but  the  Symbol  and  the  Thing 
symbolized  were  so  bound  together  in  the 
understanding  of  the  nation,  that  in  the 
Greek  language  the  name  borne  by  the 
Insect  and  the  name  designating  the  Soul 
is  one  and  the  same — ^YTXH. 

North.  Insects  I  They  have  come  out,  by 
their  original  egg-birth,  into  an  active  life. 
They  have  crept  and  eaten-^-and  slept  and 
eaten — creeping  and  sleeping,  and  eating — 
still  waxing  in  size,  and  traveling  on  from 
fitted  pasture  to  pasture,  they  have  in  not 
many  suns  reached  the  utmost  of  the  minute 
dimensions  allotted  them — the  goal  of  their 
slow-footed  wanderings,  and  the  term,  shall 
we  say — oj  (heir  life, 

Seward.  No!  But  of  that  first  period, 
through  which  they  have  made  some  display 
of  themselves  as  living  agents.  They  have 
reached  this  term.  And  look  at  them — 
now. 

North.  Ay — ^lookatthem — now.  Wonder 
on  wonder !  For  now  a  miraculous  instinct 
guides  and  compels  the  creature — who  has, 
as  it  were,  completed  one  life^ — who  has  ac- 
complished one  stage  of  his  existence — to 
entomb  himself.  And  he  accordingly  builds 
or  spins  himself  a  tomb — or  he  buries  himself 
in  his  grave.  Shall  I  say,  that  she  herself, 
his  guardian,  his  directress,  Great  Nature, 
coffins  him?  Enclosed  in  a  firm  shell — 
hidden  from  all  eyes — torpid,  in  a  death-like 
sleep— no/  dead — he  waits  the  appointed 
hour,  which  the  days  and  nights  bring,  and 
which  having  come — ^his  renovation,  his  re- 
suscitation is  come.  And  now  the  sepulture 
no  longer  holds  him !  Now  the  prisoner  of 
the  tomb  has  right  again  to  converse  with 
embalmed  air  and  with  glittering  sunbeams 
— now,  the  reptile  that  was — unrecognizably 
transformed  from  himself — a  glad,  bright, 
mounting  creature,  unfurls  on  either  side  the 
translucent  or  the  richly-hued  pinions  that 
shall  waft  him  at  his  liking  from  blossom  to 
blossom,  or  lift  him  in  a  rapture  of  aimless 
joyancy  to  disport  and  rock  himself  on  the 
soft-flowing  undidating  breeze. 

Seward.  My  dearest  sir,  the  Greek  in  his 
darkness,  or  uncertain  twilight  of  belief,  has 
culled  and  perpetuated  his  beautiful  emblem. 
Will  the  Christian  look  unmoved  upon  the 
singular  imagmg,  which,  amidst  the  manifold 
strangely-charactered  secrets  of  nature,  he 
finds  of  his  own  sealed  and  sure  faith  ? 

North.  No,  Seward.  The  philosophical 
Theologian  claims  in  this  likeness  more  than 
an  apt  simile,  pleasing  to  the  stirred  fancy. 
He  sees  here  an  Analogy — and  this  Analogy 
he  proposes  as  one  link  in  a  chain  of  aigu- 


mentation  by  which  he  would  show  that 
Reason  might  dare  to  win  from  Nature,  as  a 
Hope,  the  truth  which  it  holds  from  Qoh  as 
revealed  knowledge. 

Seward.  I  presume,  sir,  you  allude  to 
Butler's  Analogy.    I  have  studied  it. 

North.  I  do — to  the  First  Chapter  of  that 
Great  Work.  This  parallelism,  or  appre- 
hended resemblance  between  an  event  con- 
tinually occurring  and  seen  in  nature,  and 
one  unseen  but  continually  conceived  as  oc- 
curring upon  the  uttermost  biink  and  edge 
of  nature — this  correspondency,  which  took 
such  fast  hold  of  the  Imagination  of  the 
Greeks,  has,  as  you  know,  my  dear  friends, 
in  these  latter  days  been  acknowledged  by 
calm  and  profound  Beaton,  looking  around  on 
every  side  for  evidencea  or  intimations  of  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

BuLLER.  Will  you  be  so  good,  sir,  as  let 
me  have  the  volume  to  study  of  an  evening 
in  my  own  Tent  ? 

North.  Certainly.  And  for  many  other 
evenings — in  your  own  Library  at  home. 

Talboys.  Please,  sir,  to  state  Butler's  ar- 
gument in  your  own  words  and  way. 

North.  For  Butler's  style  is  hard  and 
dry.  A  living  being  undergoes  a  vicissitude 
by  which  on  a  sudden  he  passes  from  a 
state  in  which  he  has  long  continued  into  a 
new  state,  and  with  it  into  a  new  scene  of 
existence.  The  transition  is  from  a  narrow 
confinement  into  an  ample  liberty — and  this 
change  of  circumstances  is  accompanied  in 
the  subject  with  a  large  and  congruous  in- 
crement of  powers.  They  believe  this  who 
believe  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  changes  bearing  this  de- 
scription do  indeed  happen  in  Nature,  under 
our  very  eyes,  at  every  moment ;  this  method 
of  progress  being  universal  in  her  living  king- 
doms. Such  a  niarvelous  change  is  literally 
undergone  by  innumerable  kinds,  the  huouui 
animal  included,  in  the  instant  in  which  they 
pass  out  from  the  darkness  and  imprisonment 
of  the  womb  into  the  light  and  open  Uberty 
of  this  breathing  world.  Birth  has  been  the 
image  of  a  death,  which  is  itself  nothing  eke 
than  a  birth  from  one  straightened  life  into 
another  ampler  and  freer.  The  ordering  of 
Nature,  then,  is  an  ordering  of  Progression^ 
whereby  new  and  enlarged  states  are  attained, 
and,  simultaneously  therewith,  new  and  en- 
larged powers;  and  all  this  is  not  slowly, 
gradually,  and  insensibly,  but  suddenly  and 
per  saltum, 

Talboys.  This  analogy,  then,  sir,  or  what- 
ever there  is  that  is  in  common  to  hvrth  as  we 
know  it,  and  to  death  as  we  conceive  it,  is  to 
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be  understood  as  an  evidence  set  in  the 
ord^ing  of  Natorei  and  justifying  or  tending 
to  jusUfy  such  our  conception  of  Death  ? 

North.  Exactly  so.  And  you  say  well, 
my  good  Talboys,  "justifying  or  tending  to 
justify/'  For  we  are  all  along  fully  sensible 
that  a  vast  difference— a  difference  prodigious 
and  utterly  confounding  to  the  imagination — 
holds  betwixt  the  case  jfrom  which  we  reason, 
birth — or  that  further  expansion  of  hfe  in 
some  breathing  kinds  which  might  be  held  as 
a  secmid  birth — betwixt  these  cases,  I  say, 
and  the  case  to  which  we  reason.  Death  ! 

Talboys.  Prodigious  and  utterly  confound- 
ing to  the  imagination  indeed !  For  in  these 
physiological  instances,  either  the  same  body, 
or  a  body  changing  by  such  slow  and  insen- 
sible degrees  that  it  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
same  body,  accompanies,  encloses,  and  con- 
tains the  same  life — from  the  6r8t  moment 
in  which  that  life  comes  under  our  observation 
to  that  in  which  it  vanishes  from  our  cogni- 
zance ;  whereas,  sir,  in  the  case  to  which  we 
apply  the  Analogy — our  own  Death — the 
lire  is  supposed  to  survive  in  complete  sepa- 
ration from  the  body,  in  and  by  its  union  with 
which  we  have  known  it  and  seen  it  mani- 
fested. 

North.  Excellently  well  put,  my  friend. 
I  see  you  have  studied  Butler. 

Talboys.  I  have — but  not  for  some  years. 
The  Analogy  is  not  a  Book  to  be  forgotten. 

North.  This  difference  between  the  case 
from  which  we  reason,  and  the  case  to  which 
we  reason,  there  is  no  attempt  whatever  at 
concealing,^-quite  the  contrary — it  stands 
written,  you  know,  my  friend,  upon  the  very 
Front  of  the  Argument.  This  difference 
itself  is  the  very  motive  and  occasion  of  the 
Whole  Argument!  Were  there  not  this 
difference  between  the  cases  which  furnish 
the  Analogy,  and  the  case  to  which  the 
Analogy  is  applied — had  we  certainly  known 
and  seen  a  Life  continued,  although  sud- 
denly passing  out  from  the  body  where  it 
had  hitherto  resided— or  were  Death  not  the 
formidable  disruption  which  it  is  of  a  hitherto 
subsisting  union — the  cases  would  be  identi- 
cal, and  there  would  be  nothing  to  reason 
about  or  to  inquire.  There  is  this  startling 
difference — and  accordingly  the  Analogy  de- 
Bcribed  has  been  proposed  by  Butler  merely 
88  a  first  step  in  the  Argument. 

Talboys.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  then, 
whether  any  further  consideration  can  be 
proposed  which  will  bring  the  cases  nearer 
together,  and  diminish  to  our  minds  the 
difficulty  presented  by  the  sudden  sepa- 
ration. 


North.  Just  so.  What  ground,  then,  my 
dear  young  friends — for  you  seem  and  are 
young  to  me — what  ground,  my  friends,  is 
there  for  believing  that  the  Death  which  we 
$ee,  can  affect  the  linng  agent  which  we  do 
not  see  ?  Butler  makes  his  approaches  cau- 
tiously, and  his  attack  manfully — and  this  is 
the  course  of  his  Argument.  I  begin  with 
examining  my  present  condition  of  existence, 
and  find  myself  to  be  a  being  endowed  with 
certain  Powers  and  Capacities — ^for  I  act,  I 
enjoy,  I  suffer. 

Talboys.  Of  this  much  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  for  of  all  this  an  unerring  conscious- 
ness assures  me.  Therefore,  at  the  outset, 
I  hold  this  one  secure  position — ^that  I  exist, 
the  possessor  of  certain  powers  and  capaci- 
ties. 

North.  But  that  I  do  now  before  death 
exist,  endued  with  certain  powers  and 
capacities,  affords  a  presumptive  or  primA 
facie  probabilitv  that  I  shall  after  death 
continue  to  exist,  possessing  these  powers 
and  capacities — 

BuLLER.  How  is  that,  sir  ? 

North.  You  do  well  to  put  that  ques- 
tion, my  dear  Buller — a  prima  facie  proba- 
bility, unless  there  be  some  positive  reason  to 
think  that  death  is  the  "  destruction  of  Me, 
the  livinff  Being,  and  of  these  my  living 
Faculties. 

Buller.  A  presumptive  or  prima  facie 
probability,  sir  ?    Why  does  Butler  say  so  ? 

North.  "  Because  there  is  in  every  case 
a  probability  that  all  things  will  continue  as 
we  experience  they  are,  in  all  respects,  ex- 
cept those  in  which  we  have  some  reason  to 
think  they  will  be  altered." 

Buller.  You  wUl  pardon  me,  sir,  I  am 
sure,  for  having  asked  the  question. 

North.  It  was  not  only  a  proper  ques- 
tion, but  a  necessary  one.  Butler  wisely 
says,  "  This  is  that  kind  of  Presumption  or 
Probability  from  Analogy,  expressed  in  the 
very  word  Continuance,  which  seems  our 
only  natural  reason  for  believing  the  course 
of  the  world  will  continue  to-morrow,  as  it 
has  done  so  far  as  our  experience  or  knowl- 
edge of  history  can  carry  us  back."  I  give 
you,  here,  the  Bishop's  very  words — and  I 
believe  that  in  them  is  affirmed  a  truth  that 
no  skepticism  can  shake. 

Talboys.  If  I  mistake  not,  sir,  the  Bishop 
here  frankly  admits,  that,  were  we  not 
fortified  against  a  natural  impression,  with 
some  better  instruction  than  unreflecting 
Nature's,  the  spontaneous  disposition  of 
our  Mind  would  undoubtedly  be  an  expecta- 
tion that  in  this  great  catastrophe  of  our 
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mortal  estate,  We  Ourselves  must  perish ; 
but  he  contends— does  he  not,  sir  ? — that  it 
would  be  a  blind  fear,  and  without  rational 
ground. 

North.  Yes — that  it  is  an  impression  of 
the  illusory  faculty.  Imagination,  and  not  an 
inference  of  Reason.  There  would  arise,  he 
says,  *'  a  general,  confused  suspicion,  that, 
in  the  great  shock  and  alteration  which  we 
shall  undergo  by  death,  We,  t.  e.,  our  living 
Powers,  might  be  wholly  destroyed ; " — ^but 
he  adds  solemnly,  *'  there  is  no  particular 
distinct  ground  or  reason  for  this  apprehen- 
sion, so  far  as  I  can  find." 

Talboys.  Such  "general  confused  sus- 
picion," then,  is  not  justified? 

North.  Butler  holds  that  any  justifying 
ground  of  the  apprehension  that,  in  the 
shock  of  death,  I,  the  living  Being,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  These  my  powers  of  act- 
ing, enjoying,  and  suffering,  shall  be  extin- 
guished and  cease,  must  be  found  either  in 
**  the  reason  of  the  Thing  "  itself,  or  in  "  the 
Analogy  of  Nature."  To  say  that  a  legiti- 
mate ground  of  attributing  to  the  sensible 
mortal  change  a  power  of  extinguishing  the 
inward  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  Reason  of 
the  Thing,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  when 
considering  the  essential  nature  of  this  great 
and  tremendous,  or  at  )^ast  dreaded  change. 
Death,  and  upon  also  considering  what  these 
powers  of  acting,  of  enjoying,  of  suffering, 
truly  are,  and  in  what  manner,  absolutely, 
they  subsist  in  us — there  does  appear  to  lie 
therein  demonstration,  or  evidence,  or  likeli- 
hood, that  the  change.  Death,  will  swallow 
up  such  living  powers — and  that  We  shall 
no  longer  he, 

Talboys.  In  short,  sir,  that  from  con- 
sidering what  Death  is,  and  upon  wh&t  these 
Powers  and  their  exercise  depend,  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  the  Powers  or  their 
exercise  will  or  must  cease  with  Death. 

North.  The  very  point.  And  the  Bish- 
op's answer  is  bold,  short,  and  decisive.  We 
cannot,/rom  considering  what  Death  is,  draw 
this  or  any  other  conclusion, /or  we  do  not 
know  what  Death  is  f  We  know  only  cer- 
tain effects  of  Death — the  stopping  of  cer- 
tain sensible  actions — the  dissolution  of  cer- 
tain sensible  parts.  We  can  draw  no  con- 
clusion, for  we  do  not  possess  the  premises. 

Seward.  From  your  exposition,  sir,  I 
feel  that  the  meaning  of  the  First  Chapter 
of  the  Analogy  is  dawning  into  clearer  and 
clearer  light. 

North.  Inconsiderately,  my  dear  sir,  we 
seem  indeed  to  ourselves  to  know  what 
Death  is;   but   this  is   from    confounding 


the  Thing  and  its  Effects.      For  we  tee  . 
effects  :  at  first  the  stoppage  of  certain  sen- 
sible   actions — afterward  the  dissolution  of 
certain  sensible  parts.     But  what  is  it  that 
has  happened — where/ore  the  blood  no  longT 
er  flows — ^the  limbs  no  longer  move — tnat 
we  do  not  see.     We  do  not  see  it  with  our 
eyes — we  do  not   discern  it  by  any  ipfer- 
ence  of  our  understanding.    It  is  a/ac/  that 
seems  to  lie  shrouded  forever  from  our  facul- 
ties,  in  awful  and   impenetrable  mystery. 
That  fact — the  produce  of  an  instant — which 
has  happened  wUhin^  and  in  the  dark — that 
fact  come  to  pass  in  an  indivisible  point  of 
time — that  stem  fact— ere  the  happening  of 
which  the  Man  was  alive— an  inhabitant  of 
this  breathing  world — united  to  ourselves — 
our  Father,  Brother,  Friend — at  least  our 
Fellow  Creature — by  the   happening  he  is 
gone — is  for    ever    irrecoverably  sundered 
from  this   world,  and  from  us  its  inhabi- 
tants— IS  Dead— and  that  which  lies  out- 
stretched before  our  saddened  eyes  is  only 
his  mortal  remains^— a  breathless  corpse — an 
inanimate,  insensible  clod  of  clay: — Upon 
that  interior  sudden  fact — sudden,  at   last, 
how  slowly  and  gradually  soever  prepared — 
since  the  utmost  attenuation  of  a  thread  is 
a  thing  totally  distmct  from  its  ending,  from 
its  becoming  no  thread  at  all,  and  since,  up 
to  that  moment,  there  was  a  possibility  that 
some  extraordinary,  perhaps  phvsical  appli- 
cation might  for  an  hour  or  a  few  minutes 
have  rallied  life,  or  might  have  reawakened 
consciousness,    and   eye,  and    voice — upon 
that  elusive  Essence  and  Self  of  Death  no 
curious  searching  of  ours  has  laid,  or,  it  may 
be  well  assumed,  will  ever  lay  hold.     When 
the  organs  of  sense  no  longer  minister  to 
Perception,  or  the  organs  of  motion  to  any 
change  of  posture— when  the  blood,  stopped 
in  its  flow,  thickens  and  grows  cold — and 
the  fair  and  stately  form,  the  glory  of  the 
Almighty's  Hand,  the  burning  shnne  of  a 
Spirit    that    lately  rejoiced    in   feeling,   in 
thought,  and  in  power,  lies  like  a  garment 
done  with  and  thrown  away — ''  a  kneaded 
clod" — ready    to    lose   feature    and    sub- 
stance— and  to  yield  back  its  atoms  to  the 
dominion  of  the  blind  elements  from  which 
they  were  gathered  and  compacted — What 
is  beath  ?    And  what  grounds  have  we  for 
inferring  that  an  event  manifested  to  us  as 
a  phenomenon    of   the  Body,  which  alone 
we  touch,  and  hear,  and  see,  has  or  has  not 
reached  into  the  Mind,  which  is  for  us  Now 
just  as  it  always  was,  a  Thing  utterly  re- 

i  moved  and  exempt  from  the  cognizance  and 
apprehension  of  our  bodily  senses?     The 
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Mind,  or  Spirit,  the  unknown  Substance,  in 
which  Feenng,  and  Thought,  and  Will,  and 
the  Spring  of  Life  were — was  united  to  this 
corporeal  frame;  and,  being  united  to  it, 
animated  it,  poured  through  it  sensibility 
and  motion,  glowing  and  creative  life— crim- 
soned the  lips  and  cheeks — flashed  in  the 
eye^ — and  murmured  music  from  the  tongue ; 
note,  the  two — Body  and  Soul — ^are*  dis- 
uniled — and  we  behold  one-half  the  conse- 
quence— the  Thing  of  dust  relapses  to  the 
dust ; — we  dare  to  divine  the  other  half  of 
the  consequence — the  quickening  Spark,  the 
sentient  Intelligence,  the  Being  gifted  with 
Life,  the  Image  of  the  Maker,  in  Man,  has 
reascended,  has  returned  thither  whence  it 
came,  into  the  Hand  of  God. 

Seward.  If,  sir,  we  were  without  light 
from  the  revealed  Word  of  God,  if  we  were 
left,  by  the  help  of  reason,  standing  upon  the 
brink  of  Time,  dimly  guessing,  and  inquiringly 
exploring,  to  find  for  ourselves  the  grounds 
of  Hope  and  Fear,  would  your  description, 
my  dear  Master,  of  that  which  has  happened, 
seem  to  our  Natural  Faculties  impossible  ? 
Surely  not. 

North.  My  dear  Seward,  we  have  the 
means  of  rendering  some  answer  to  that 
question.  The  nations  of  the  world  have 
been,  more  or  less,  in  the  condition  supposed. 
Self-left,  they  have  borne  the  burden  of  the 
dread  secret,  which  for  them  only  the  grave 
could  resolve ;  but  they  never  were  able  to 
sit  at  rest  in  the  darkness.  Importunate  and 
insupprcssible  desire,  in  their  bosoms,  knock- 
ed at  the  gate  of  the  invisible  world,  and 
seemed  to  hear  an  answer  from  beyond.  The 
belief  in  a  long  life  of  ages  to  follow  this  fleet 
dream — imaginary  revelations  of  regions 
bright  or  dark — the  mansions  of  bliss  or  of 
sorrow — an  existence  to  come,  and  often  of 
retribution  to  come — has  been  the  religion  of 
Mankind — here  in  the  rudest  elementary 
shape — here  in  elaborated  systems. 

Seward.  Ay,  sir ;  methinks  the  Hell  of 
Virgil — and  his  Elysian  Fields  are  examples 
of  a  high,  solemn,  and  beautiful  poetry.  jBut 
they  have  a  much  deeper  interest  for  a  man 
studious,  in  earnest,  of  his  fellow-men.  Since 
they  really  express  the  notions  under  which 
men  have  with  serious  belief  shadowed  out 
for  themselves  the  worlds  to  which  the  grave 
b  a  portal.  The  true  moral  spirit  that 
breathes  in  his  enumeration  of  the  Crimes 
that  are  punished,  of  the  Virtues  that  have 
earned  and  found  their  reward,  and  some 
scattered  awful  warnings— are  impressive 
even  to  us  Christians. 

North.   Yes,  Seward,  they  are.    Hearken 


to  the  attestation  of  the  civilized  and  the 
barbarous.  Universally  there  is  a  cry  from  the 
human  heart,  beseeching,  as  it  were,  of  the 
Unknown  Power  which  reigns  in  the  Order 
and  in  the  Mutations  of  Thmgs,  the  prolon- 
gation of  this  vanishing  breath — the  renova- 
tion, in  undiscovered  spheres,  of  this  too 
brief  existence— an  appeal  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  tomb — a  prayer  against  annihilation. 
Only  at  the  top  of  Civilization,  sometimes  a 
cold  and  barren  philosophy,  degenerate  from 
nature,  and  bastard  to  reason,  has  limited  its 
sullen  view  to  the  horizon  of  this  Earth — 
has  shut  out  and  refused  all  ulterior,  happy, 
or  dreary  anticipation. 

Seward.  You  may  now,  assured  of  our 
profound  attention — return  to  Butler — if  in- 
deed you  have  left  him 

North.  I  have  and  I  have  not.  A  few 
minutes  ago  I  was  expounding — in  my  own 
words — and  for  the  reason  assigned,  will 
continue  to  do  so— his  argument.  If,  not 
knowing  what  death  is,  we  are  not  entitled 
to  argue,  from  the  nature  of  death,  that  this 
change  must  put  an  end  to  Ourselves,  and 
those  essential  powers  in  our  mind  which  we 
are  conscious  of  exerting — just  as  little  can 
we  argue  from  the  nature  of  these  powers, 
and  from  their  manner  of  subsisting  in  us, 
that  they  are  liable  to  be  affected  and  im- 
paired, or  destroyed  by  death.  For  what  do 
we  know  of  these  powers,  and  of  the  condi- 
tions on  which  we  hold  them,  and  of  the 
mind  in  which  they  dwell  ?  Just  as  much 
as  we  do  of  the  great  change.  Death  itself — 
that  is  to  say — Nothing. 

Talboys.  We  know  the  powers  of  our 
mind  solely  by  their  manifestations. 

North.  But  people  in  general  do  not 
think  so — and  many  metaphysicians  have 
written  as  if  they  had  forgot  that  it  is  only 
fr3m  the  manifestation  that  we  give  name 
to  the  Power.  We  know  the  fact  of  See- 
ing, Hearing,  Remembering,  Reasoning — 
the  feeling  of  Beauty — the  actual  pleasure 
of  Moral  Approbation,  the  pain  of  Moral 
Disappi-obation  —  the  state  —  pleasure  or 
pain  of  loving — the  state — pleasure  or 
pain  of  hating — the  fire  of  anger — the  frost 
of  fear — the  curiosity  to  know — the  thirst 
for  distinction — the  exultation  of  conscious 
Power —  all  these,  and  a  thousand  more,  we 
know  abundantly :  our  conscious  Life  is 
nothing  else  but  such  knowledge  endlessly 
diversified.  But  the  Powers  themselves, 
which  are  thus  exerted — what  they  are — how 
they  subsist  in  us  ready  for  exertion — of  this 
we  know — Nothing. 

Talbots.    We  know  something    of   the 
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Conditions  upon  which  the  exercise  of  these 
Powers  depends— or  by  which  it  is  influenced. 
Thus  we  know,  that  for  seeing,  we  must  pos- 
sess that  wondrous  piece  of  living  mechanism, 
the  eye,  in  its  healthy  condition.  We  know 
further,  that  a  delicate  and  complicated  sys- 
tem of  nerves,  which  convey  the  visual  im- 
pressions from  the  eye  itself  to  the  seeing 
power,  must  be  healthy  and  unobstructed. 
We  know  that  a  sound  and  healthy  state  of 
the  brain  is  necessary  to  these  manifestations 
— that  accidents  befalling  the  Brain  totally 
disorder  the  manifestations  of  these  powers — 
turning  the  clear  self-possersed  mind  into  a 
wild  anarchy — a  Chaos — that  other  accidents 
befalling  the  same  organ  suspend  all  mani- 
festations. We  know  that  sleep  stops  the 
use  of  many  powers — and  that  deep  sleep — 
at  least  as  far  as  any  intimations  that  reach 
our  waking  state  go — stops  them  all.  We 
know  that  a  nerve  tied  or  cut  stops  the  sen- 
sation— stops  the  motory  volition  which 
usually  travels  along  it.  We  know  how  bodi- 
ly lassitude — how  abstinence — how  excess 
— affects  the  ability  of  the  mind  to  exert  its 
powers.  In  short,  the  most  untutored  ex- 
perience of  every  one  amongst  us  all  shows 
bodily  conditions,  upon  which  the  activity 
of  the  faculties  which  are  seated  in  the  mind, 
depends.  And  within  the  mind  itself  we 
know  how  one  manifestation  aids  or  coun- 
teracts another — how  Hope  invigorates — 
how  Fear  disables — how  Intrepidity  keeps 
the  xmderstanding  clear — 

North.  You  are  well  illustrating  Butler, 
Talboys.  Then  again  we  know  that /or  See- 
ing, we  must  have  that  wonderful  piece  of 
living  mechanism  perfectly  constructed,  and 
in  good  order — that  a  certain  delicate  and 
complicated  system  of  nerves  extending  from 
the  eye  inwards,  is  appointed  to  transmit  the 
immediate  impressions  of  light  from  this  ex- 
terior organ  of  sight  to  the  percipient  Mind 
— that  these  nerves  allotted  to  the  function 
of  seeing,  must  be  free  from  any  accidental 
pressure ;  knowledge  admirable,  curious, 
useful ;  but  when  all  is  done,  all  investigated 
that  our  eyes,  and  fingers,  and  instruments, 
and  thoughts,  can  reach —  What,  beyond  all 
this  marvelous  Apparatus  of  seeing,  is  2%at 
which  sees — what  the  percipient  Mind  is — 
that  is  a  mystery  into  which  no  created  Be- 
ing ever  had  a  glimpse.  Or  what  is  that 
immediate  connection  between  the  Mind  itself, 
and  those  delicate  corporeal  adjustments — 
whereby  certain  tremblings,  or  other  momen- 
tary changes  of  state  in  a  set  of  nerves^  upon 
the  sudden, turn  into  Colors — ^into  Sight — into 
THE  Vision  of  a  Universs. 

VOL.  xvra  NO.  in. 


Seward.  Does  Butler  say  all  that, 
sir? 

North.  In  his  own  dry  way  perhaps  he 
may.  These,  my  friends,  are  Wonders  into 
which  Reason  looks,  astonished  ;  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  into  which  she  looks  not, 
nor,  self-knowing,  attempts  to  look.  But, 
reverent  and  afraid,  she  repeals  that  attitude 
which  the  Great  Poet  has  ascribed  to  "  bright- 
est cherubim"  before  the  footstool  of  the 
Omnipotent  Throne,  who 

**  Approach  not,  but  with  both  wings  veil    their 
eyes." 

Talboys.  For  indeed  at  the  next  step  be- 
yond lies  only  the  mystery  of  Omnipotence 
— tliat  mystery  which  connects  the  world, 
open  and  known  to  us,  to  the  world  withheld 
and  unknown. 

North.  The  same  with  regard  to  Pleasure 
and  Pain.  What  enjoys  Pleasure  or  suffers 
Pain  ? — all  that  is,  to  our  clearest,  sharpest- 
sighted  science,  nothing  else  but  darkness— 
but  black  unfathomable  night.  Therefore, 
since  we  know  not  what  Death  itself  is — and 
since  we  know  not  what  this  Living  Mind  is, 
nor  what  any  of  its  powers  and  capacities  are 
— what  conclusion,  taken  in  the  nature  of 
these  unknown  subjects,  can  we  possibly  be 
warranted  in  drawing  as  to  the  influence  which 
this  unknown  change.  Death,  will  exert  upon 
this  unknown  Being — Mind — and  upon  its 
unknown  faculties  and  sensibilities  ? — None. 

Seward.  Shall  unknown  Death  destroy 
this  unknown  Mind  and  its  imknown  capa- 
cities ?  It  is  just  as  likely,  for  any  tiling  that 
Reason  can  see,  that  it  will  set  them  free  to 
a  larger  and  more  powerful  existence.  And 
if  we  have  any  reason  upon  other  grounds 
to  expect  this — then  by  so  much  the  more 
likely. 

North.  We  know  that  this  Eye  and  its 
apparatus  of  nerves  no  longer  shall  serve 
for  seeing — we  know  that  these  muscles  and 
their  nerves  shall  no  longer  serve  for  moving 
— we  know  that  this  marvelous  Brain  itself 
no  longer  shall  serve,  as  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  it  now  serves,  for  thinking — we  know 
that  this  bounding  heart  never  again  shall 
throb  and  quicken,  with  all  its  leaping  pulses, 
with  joy — that  pain  of  this  body  shall  never 
agiun  tire  the  mind,  and  that  pain  of  this 
mind  shall  never  again  tire  this  body,  once 
pillowed  and  covered  up  in  its  bed  of  imper- 
turbable slumber.  And  there  ends  our  knowl- 
edge. But  that  this  Mind,  which,  united  to 
these  muscles  and  their  nerves,  sent  out  vigo- 
rous and  swift  motions  through  them — which. 
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muled  to  tUs  Brain,  compelled  this  Brain  to 
aerye  it  as  the  minister  of  its  thinkings  upon 
this  Earth  and  in  this  mode  of  its  Being — 
which,  united  to  this  Frame,  in  it,  and  through 
it»  and  from  it,  felt  for  Happiness  and  for 
Misery — that  this  Mind,  once  disunited  from 
all  these,  its  instruments  and  servants,  shall 
therefore  perish,  or  shall  therefore  forego 
the  endowment  of  its  powers,  which  it  mani- 
fested by  these  its  instruments— of  that  we 
have  no  warranty— of  that  there  is  no  proba* 
bffity. 

Talbots.  Much  rather,  sir,  might  a  proba- 
bOity  lie  quite  the  other  way.  For  if  the 
structure  of  this  corporeal  frame  places  at 
the  service  of  the  Mind  some  five  or  six  sen- 
ses, enabling  it,  by  so  many  avenues,  to 
communicate  with  this  external  world,  this 
very  structure  shuts  up  the  Mind  in  these 
few  senses,  ties  it  down  to  the  capacities  of 
exactness  and  sensibility  for  which  they  are 
framed.  But  we  have  no  reason  at  all  to 
think  that  these  few  modes  of  sensibility, 
which  we  call  our  external  senses,  are  all  the 
modes  of  sensibility  of  which  our  spirits  are 
capable.  Much  rather  we  must  believe  that, 
if  it  pleased,  or  shall  ever  please,  the  Creator 
to  open  in  thi^  Mind,  in  a  new  world,  new 
modes  of  sensation,  the  susceptibility  for 
these  modes  is  already  there  for  another  set 
of  senses.  Now  we  are  confined  to  an  eye 
that  sees  distinctly  at  a  few  paces  of  distance. 
We  have  no  reason  for  thinking  that,  united 
with  a  finer  organ  of  sight,  we  should  not  see 
far  more  exquisitely  ;  and  thus,  sir,  our  notices 
of  the  dependence  in  which  the  Mind  now 
subsists  upon  the  body  do  of  themselves  lead 
us  to  infer  its  own  self-subsistency. 

North.  What  we  are  called  upon  to  do, 
my  friends,  is  to  set  Reason  against  Ima- 
gination and  against  Habit.  We  have  to  lift 
ourselves  up  above  the  limited  sphere  of 
sensible  experience.  We  have  to  believe  that 
something  more  is  than  that  which  we  see — 
than  that  which  we  know. 

Talboys.  Yet,  sir,  even  the  facts  of  Mind, 
revealed  to  us  living  in  these  bodies,  are 
enough  to  show  us  that  more  is  than  these 
bodies — since  we  feel  that  We  are,  and  that 
it  b  impossible  for  us  to  regard  these  bodies 
otherwise  than  as  possessions  of  ours  — utter- 
ly impossible  to  regard  them  as  Ourselves. 

North.  We  distinguish  between  the  acts 
of  Mind,  inwardly  exerted — the  acts,  for  m- 
stance^  of  Reason,  of  Memory,  and  of  Affec- 
tion— and  acts  of  the  Mind  communicating 
through  the  senses  with  the  external  world. 
But  Butler  seems  to  me  to  go  too  far  when 
he  says«  "I confess  that  in  sensation  the  mind 


uses  the  body ;  but  in  reflection  I  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  mind  uses  the  body." 
But,  my  dear  friends,  I,  Christopher 
North,  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Mind 
uses  the  Brain  for  a  thinkmg  instrument; 
and  that  much  thought  fatigues  the  Brain, 
and  causes  an  oppressive  flow  of  the  blood 
to  the  Brain,  and  otherwise  disorders  that 
organ.  And  altogether  I  should  be  exceed- 
ingly sorry  to  rest  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul  upon  so  doubtful  an  assumption  as  that 
the  Brain  is  not,  in  any  respect  or  sort,  the 
Mind's  Organ  of  Thinking.  I  see  no  need 
for  so  timid  a  sheltering  of  the  argument. 
On  the  contrary,  the  simple  doctrine,  to  my 
thought,  is  this — ^The  Mind,  as  we  know  it, 
is. implicated  and  mixed  up  with  the  Body — 
throitghoui — ^in  all  its  ordinary  actions.  This 
corporeal  frame  is  a  system  of  organs,  or 
Instruments,  which  the  Mind  employs  in  a 
thousand  ways.  They  are  its  instruments — all 
of  them  are — and  none  of  them  is  itself. 
What  does  it  matter  to  me  that  there  is  one 
more  organ — the  Brain — for  one  more  func- 
tion— thmkrag?  Unless  the  Mind  were  in 
itself  a  seeing  thing — that  is,  a  thing  able 
to  see— it  could  not  use  the  Eye  for  seeing ; 
and  unless  the  Mind  were  a  thinking  thing, 
it  could  not  use  the  Brain  for  thinking.  The 
most  intimate  implication  of  itself  with  its 
instruments  in  the  functions  which  constitute 
our  consciousness,  proves  nothing  in  the 
world  to  me,  against  its  essential  distinctness 
from  them,  and  against  the  possibility  of  its 
living  and  acting  in  separation  from  them, 
and  when  they  are  dissolved.  So  far  from 
it,  when  I  see  that  the  body  chills  with  fear, 
and  glows  with  love,  I  am  ready  to  call  fear 
a  cold,  and  love  a  warm  passion,  and  to  say 
that  the  Mind  uses  its  bodily  frame  in  fearing 
and  in  loving.  All  these  things  have  to  do 
with  manifestations  of  my  mind  to  itself,  Now, 
whilst  implicated  m  this  body.  Let  me  hft 
myself  above  imagination — or  let  my  imagina- 
tion soar  and  carry  my  r&ison  on  its  wings 
— I  leave  the  body  to  moulder,  and  I  go 
sentient,  volent,  intelligent,  whithersoever  / 
am  called. 

Talbots.  It  seems  a  timidity  unworthy 
of  Butler  to  make  the  distinction.  Such  a 
distinction  might  be  used  to  invalidate  his 
whole  doctrine. 

North.  It  might — ^if  granted — and  legiti- 
mately. But  the  course  is  plain,  and  the 
tenor  steadfast.  As  a  child,  you  think  that 
your  finger  is  a  part  of  yourself,  and  that  you 
feel  with  it.  Afterward,  you  find  that  it 
can  be  cut  off  without  diminishing  you  :  and 
physiologists  tell  you,  and  you  believe,  that 
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it  does  not  feel,  but  sends  up  antecedents  of 
feeling  to  the  bnun.  Am  I  to  stop  anywhere  ? 
Not  in  the  body.  As  my  finger  is  no  part 
of  Me,  no  more  is  my  liver,  or  my  stomach, 
or  my  heart — or  my  brain.  When  I  have  over- 
worked myself,  I  feel  a  lassitude,  distinctly 
local,  in  my  brain — inside  of  my  head — and 
therewithal  an  indolence,  inertness,  inability 
of  thinking.  If  reflection — as  Butler  more 
than  insinuates — hesitatingly  says — ^is  inde- 
pendent of  my  brain  and  body,  whence  the 
lassitude?  And  how  did  James  Watt  set 
unconquerable  headaches  with  meditating 
Steam-engines  ? 

Talbots.  It  is  childish,  sir,  to  stagger  at 
degrees,  when  we  have  admitted  the  kind. 
The  Bishop's  whole  argument  is  to  show, 
that  the  thing  in  us  which  feels,  wills,  thinks, 
is  distinct  from  our  body ;  that  I  am  one 
thing,  and  my  body  another. 

North.  Have  we  Souls?  If  we  have 
— they  can  live  after  the  body— cannot  per- 
ish with  it ;  if  we  have  not — woe  betide  us 
all! 

Seward.  Will  you,  sir,  be  pleased  to  sum 
up  the  Argument  of  the  First  Chapter  of  the 
Analogy  ? 

North.  No.  Do  you.  You  have  heard 
it — and  you  understand  it. 

Seward.     I  cannot  venture  on  it. 

North.  Do  you,  my  excellent  Talboys 
— ^for  you  know  the  Book  as  well  as  I  do  my- 
self. 

Talboys.  That  the  Order  of  Nature 
shows  us  great  and  wonderful  changes,  which 
the  living  being  undergoes — and  arising  from 
beginnings  inconceivably  low,  to  higher  and 
higher  conditions  of  consciousness  and  action ; 
— ^That  hence  an  exaltation  of  our  Powers 
by  the  change  Death,  would  be  congruous  to 
the  progress — which  we  have  witnessed  in 
others  creatures,  and  have  experienced  in 
ourselves  ; — ^That  the  fact,  that  before  Death 
we  possess  Powers  of  acting,  and  suffering, 
and  enjoying,  affords  a  primd  fade  probabil- 
ity that,  after  death,  we  shall  continue  to 
possess  them ;  because  it  is  a  constant  pre- 
sumption in  Nature,  and  one  upon  which  we 
constantly  reason  and  rely,  speculatively 
and  practically,  that  all  things  will  continue 
as  they  are,  unless  a  cause  appear  sufficient 
for  changing  them  ; — But  that  in  Death  no- 
thing appears  which  should  suffice  to  destroy 
the  Powers  of  Action,  Enjoyment,  and  Suf- 
fering, in  a  Living  Being ; — For  that  in  all 
we  know  of  Death  we  know  the  destruction 
of  parts  instrumental  to  the  uses  of  a  Living 
Bemg  ; — But  that  of  any  destruction  reach- 
ing, or  that  we  have  reason  to  suppose   to 


reach  the  Living  Being,  we  know  nothing » 
— ^That  the  Unity  of  Consciousness  persuades 
us  that  the  Being  in  which  Consciousness 
essentially  resides  is  one  and  indivisible — ^by 
any  accident.  Death  inclusive,  indiscerptible ; 
— ^That  the  progress  of  diseases,  Rowing  till 
they  kill  the  mortal  body,  but  leaving  the 
Faculties  of  the  Soul  in  full  force  to  the  last 
gasp  of  living  breath,  is  a  particular  argument, 
establishing  this  independence  of  the  Living 
Being — the  Spirit — which  is  the  Man  himself 
— upon  the  accidents  which  may  befall  the 
perishable  Frame. 

North.  Having  seen,  then,  a  Natural 
Probability  that  the  principle  within  us, 
which  is  the  seat  and  source  of  Thought  and 
Feeling,  and  of  such  Life  as  can  be  imparted 
to  the  Body,  will  subsist  undestroyed  by  the 
changes  of  the  Body — and  having  recognized 
the  undoubted  Power  of  the  Creator — ^if  it 
pleases  Him — indefinitely  to  prolong  the  life 
which  He  has  given — how  would  you  and  I, 
my  dear  Friends,  proceed — from  the  ground 
thus  gained — and  on  which — with  Butler — 
we  WLe  our  stand — to  speak  farther  of  rea- 
sons for  believing  in  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul? 

Seward.  I  feel,  sh*,  that  I  have  already 
taken  more  than  my  own  part  in  this  conver- 
sation. We  should  have  to  inquire,  sir, 
whether  in  His  known  attributes,  and  in  the 
known  modes  of  His  government,  we  could 
ascertain  any  causes  making  it  probable  that 
He  will  thus  prolong  our  existence — and  we 
find  many  such  grounds  of  confidence. 

North.     Go  on,  my  dear  Seward. 

Seward.  If  you  please,  sir,  be  yours  the 
closing  words — for  the  Niffht. 

North.  The  unplanted  longing  in  every 
human  bosom  for  such  permanent  existence 
— the  fixed  anticipation  of  it — tmd  the  recoil 
from  annihilation — seem  to  us  intimation 
vouchsafed  by  the  Creator  of  His  designs 
toward  us ; — ^the  horror  with  which  Remorse 
awakened  by  sin  looks  beyond  the  Grave, 
partakes  of  the  same  prophetical  inspiration. 
We  see  how  precisely  the  lower  animals  are 
fitted  to  the  places  which  they  hold  upon  the 
earth,  with  instincts  that  exactly  supply  their 
needs,  with  no  powers  that  are  not  here  sat- 
isfied— while  we,  as  if  out  of  place,  only 
through  much  difficult  experience  can  adapt 
ourselves  to  the  physical  circumstances  into 
which  we  are  introduced — and  thus,  in  one 
respect,  furnished  below  our  condition,  are,  on 
the  other  hand,by  the  aspirations  of  our  high- 
er faculties,  rmsed  infinitely  above  it — as  if 
intimating  that  whilst  those  creatures  here 
fulfill  the  purpose  of  their  creation,  here  we 
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do  not — and,  therefore,  look  onward  ; — That 
whilst  our  other  Powers,  of  which  the  use 
is  over,  decline  in  the  course  of  nature  as 
Death  approaches,  our  Moral  and  Intellectual 
Faculties  often  go  on  advancing  to  the  last,  as  if 
showing  that  they  were  drawing  nigh  to  their 

£  roper  sphere  of  action  ; — That  whilst  the 
aws  regulating  the  Course  of  Human  Affairs 
visihly  proceed  from  a  Ruler  who  favors 
Virtue,  and  who  frowns  upon  Vice,  yet  that 
a  just  retribution  does  not  seem  uniformly 
carried  out  in  the  good  success  of  well-doers, 
Hud  the  ill  success  of  evil-doers — so  that  we 
are  led  on  by  the  constitution  of  our  souls 
to  look  forward  to  a  world  in  which  that 
which  here  looks  like  Moral  Disorder,  might 
be  reduced  into  Order,  and  the  Justice  of 
the  Ruler  and  the  consistency  of  his  Laws 
ymdicated  ; — ^That  in  studying  the  arrange* 
ments  of  this  world,  we  see  that  in  many 
cases  dispositions  of  Human  affairs,  which, 
upon  their  first  aspect,  appeared  to  us  evil, 
being  more  clearly  exammed  and  better 
known,  resulted  in  good — and  thence  draw  a 
hope  that  the  stroke  which  daunts  our  imagin- 
ation, as  thouffh  it  were  the  worst  of  evils, 
will  prove,  when  known,  a  dispensation  of 
1)0unty — "  Death  the  Gate  of  Life,"  opening 
into  a  world  in  which  His  beneficent  hand, 
if  not  nearer  to  us  than  here,  will  be  more 
steadily  visible — no  clouds  interposing  be- 
tween the  eyes  of  our  soul  and  their  Sun  ; — 
That  the  perplexity  which  oppresses  our 
Understanding  from  the  slight  of  this  world, 
in  which  the  Good  and  Evil  seem  intermixed 
and  crossing  each  other,  almost  vanishes, 
when  we  lift  up  our  thoughts  to  contemplate 
this  mutable  scene  as  a  place  of  Probation 
and  of  Discipline,  where  Sorrows  and  Suffer- 
ings are  given  to  school  us  to  Virtue — as  the 
Arena  where  Virtue  strives  in  the  laborious 
and  perilous  contest,  of  which  it  shall  hereaf- 
ter receive  the  well-won  and  glorious  crown ; 
— ^That  we  draw  confidence  in  the  same  con- 
clusions, from  observing  how  closely  allied 
and  agreeing  to  each  other  are  the  Two  Great 
Truths  of  Natural  Religion,  the  Belief  in  God 
and  the  Belief  in  our  own  Immortality ;  so 
tuat,  when  we  have  received  the  idea  of  God, 
as  the  Great  Governor  of  the  Universe,  the  be- 
lief in  our  own  prolonged  existence  appears 


to  us  as  a  necessary  part  of  that  Government ; 
or  if,  upon  the  physical  arguments,  we  have 
admitted  the  independent  conviction  of  our 
Immortality,  the  doctrine  appears  to  us  bar- 
ren and  comfortless,  until  we  understand  that 
this  continuance  of  our  Being  is  to  bring  us 
into  the  more  untroubled  fruition  of  that 
Light,  which  here  shines  upon  us,  often 
through  mbt  and  cloud ; —  "^lat  in  all  these 
high  doctrines  we  are  instructed  to  rest  more 
securely,  as  we  find  the  growing  harmony  of 
one  solemn  conviction  with  another — as  we 
find  that  all  our  better  and  nobler  Faculties 
co-operate  with  one  another — and  these 
predominating  principles  carry  us  to  these 
convictions — so  that  our  Understanding  then 
first  begins  to  possess  itself  in  strength  and 
light  when  the  heart  has  accepted  the  Moral 
Law  ; — But  that  our  Understanding  is  only 
fully  at  ease,  and  our  Moral  Nature  itself, 
with  all  its  affections,  only  fully  supported 
and  expanded,  when  both  together  have 
borne  us  on  to  the  knowledge  of  Him  who  is 
the  sole  Source  of  Law — the  highest  Object 
of  Thought — the  Favorer  of  Virtue — to- 
ward whom  Love  may  eternally  grow,  and 
still  be  infinitely  less  than  His  due — till  we 
have  reached  this  knowledge,  and  with  it  the 
steadfast  hope  that  the  last  act  of  this  Life 
joins  us  to  Him — does  not  for  ever  shut  us 
up  in  the  night  of  Oblivion  ; — ^And  we  have 
strengthened  ourselves  in  inferences  forced 
upon  us  by  remembering  how  humankind 
has  consented  in  these  Beliefs,  as  if  they 
were  a  part  of  our  Nature — and  by  remem- 
bering further,  how,  by  the  force  of  these 
Beliefs,  human  Societies  have  subsisted  and 
been  held  together — how  Laws  have  been 
sanctioned,  and  how  Virtues,  Wisdom,  and 
all  the  good  and  great  works  of  the  Human 
Spirit  have,  under  these  influences,  been  pro- 
duced ; — Surely  great  is  thb  Power  of  all 
these  concurrent  considerations  brought  from 
every  part  of  our  Nature — from  the  Material 
and  the  Immaterial — from  the  Intellectual 
and  Moral — from  the  Individual  and  the  So- 
cial— from  that  which  respects  our  existence 
on  this  side  of  the  grave,  and  that  which  re- 
spects our  existence  beyond  it — from  thai 
which  looks  down  upon  the  £arth,  and  that 
which  looks  up  toward  Heaven. 
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CAGLIOSTRO  THE  CHARLATAN-^OHN  POUNDS  THE  COBBLER. 


OAGLIOSTRO. 

"  Eaeh  Ii«  live*  oat  its  day. 
Bat  troth  abide*  for  aye/' 

Thb  eighteenth  century  was  ripe  with 
impostures  and  delusions.  Many  were  the 
adventurers  and  enthusiasts  who  by  their 
pretensions  drew  after  thera  multitudes  of 
disciples,  more  endued  with  credulity  than 
common  sense.  John  Law,  with  his  South 
Sea  bubbles  and  Mississippi  schemes,  to  en- 
trap the  worshipers  of  Mammon ;  Sweden- 
borg,  with  his  angelic  visitants  and  spiritual 
colloquies,  so  attractive  to  minds  of  a  more 
ideal  cast ;  the  Count  de  St.  Germain,  with 
his  elixir  of  youth  and  philosopher's  stone  ; 
Mesmer,  with  his  marvelous  magnetic  influ- 
ence ;  the  Abbe  de  Paris,  with  his  miracu- 
lous cures  and  self-crucifying  disciples; — 
such  were  a  few  of  the  remarkable  persons 
who  gathered  around  them  followers  in  all 
countries,  and  among  all  classes  of  people. 
But  chiefly  in  France  did  these  wonder-work- 
ers congregate  together.  There  did  irrelig- 
ion  and  immorality  most  widely  prevail,  and 
there,  consequently,  did  credulity  and  super- 
stition find  the  readiest  reception;  for  the 
human  mind  is  so  constituted  that  it  cannot 
rest  satisfied  with  an  utter  rejection  of  all 
supernatural  belief ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass, 
that  at  the  time  when  philosophers  and  men 
of  letters  refused  to  worship  the  Creator, 
they  yielded  a  sentimental  homage  to  the 
moon  ;  and  while  denying  the  supremacy  of 
Almighty  God,  they  believed  in  Cariiostro's 
power  over  the  spirits  of  the  air.  Nor  is  this 
to  be  marveled  at,  for  in  the  moral  as  in  the 
natural  world,  it  is  from  the  focus  of  cor- 
ruption that  some  ignis  fatuus  springs  forth, 
which  by  its  delu(Sng  brilliancy  perplexes 
and  beguiles  the  unwary. 

It  was  amid  this  whirl  of  deceivers  and 
deceived,  that  the  arch-quaok  Oagliostro  ap» 


peared  in  Paris,  about  the  year  1784,  and  by 
nb  plausible  knavery  drew  withm  his  maffic 
circle  multitudes  of  men  and  women  wno 
professed  themselves  philosophers,  after  the 
fashion  of  philosophy  in  those  days.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  neither  uninteresting  nor  mun- 
structive  to  trace  out  rapidly  the  course  of 
this  remarkable  man,  and  to  watch  awhile 
the  waxing  and  waning  of  his  fortunes. 
Some  lessons  it  will  teach,  which  are  so  ob- 
vious that  they  need  not.be  noted  down 
here. 

About  the  year  1 740,  the  hearth  of  Marco 
Balsamo,  a  decayed  man  of  law,  in  Messina, 
was  gladdened  by  the  birth  of  a  son,  named 
Giuseppe,  of  whose  early  years  little  iB 
known,  save  that  from  the  good  wives  of  the 
vicinity  his  troublesome  doings  won  for  hun 
the  nickname  of  "  Maledetfo,**  At  the  age 
of  fifteen,  he  was  devoted  by  his  parents  to 
the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and  they  con- 
signed him  for  his  noviciate  to  the  neighbor- 
ing monastery  of  Cartigione,  where  his  ser- 
vices were  allotted  chiefly  to  the  convent 
apothecary,  within  whoso  laboratory  he  gain- 
ed his  first  insight  into  the  principles  of  chem- 
istry and  medicine.  It  is  probable  that  here 
also  were  sown  the  early  seeds  of  his  future 
destiny,  for  in  those  days  alchemy  still  form- 
ed a  very  favorite  part  of  conventual  study. 
Not  long,  however,  was  his  tarrying  among 
the  worthy  monks  of  Cartigione,  for  so  it  hap- 
pened that  they  having  commanded  him  one 
day  to  read  aloud  a  portion  of  the  "  Marty r- 
ology,"  as  was  their  wont,  during  the  hours 
of  repast,  Giuseppe,  despising  the  accredited 
saints  of  the  Roman  church,  using  his  wit 
somewhat  unadvisedly,  read  aloud  from  the 
pages  of  his  own  vivid  imagination  a  story 
which  savored  much  of  lightness  and  pro- 
fanity. This  gross  impropriety  caused  his 
immediate  expulsion  from  the  convent,  and 
for  some  while  after  he  seems  to  hare  divided 
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bis  time  between  brawls  and  painting.     But 
swindling  was  far  more  congenial  to  his  taste 
than  the  fine  arts ;  and  having  defrauded  a 
certain  Sicilian  jeweler,  named  Maran,  of  his 
money  by  promising  in  recompense  to  obtiun 
for  him  a  hidden  treasure,  the  adventure  end- 
ed in  Balsamo*s  detection  and  flight  from  his 
native  country.      So,  as  his  Biographer  of 
the  Inquisition  expresses  it,  ''he  fled  from 
Palermo,  and  overran  the  whole  earth."  And 
truly  this  description  seems  scarcely  hyper- 
bolical ;  for  during  the  following  few  years 
of  his  life,  we  hear  of  him  in  Arabia,  where 
ho  studied  alchemy  and  chemistry,  under  a 
Greeks  named  Althotas ;  in  £g}'pt  and  Tur- 
key, where  he  sold  drugs  and  amulets ;  in 
Malta,  where  he  was  favorably  received  by 
the  Grand  Master,  Pinto,  and  attempted  to 
transmute  copper  into  gold ;  in  Spain  and 
the  Netherlands;  in  Germany,  whither  he 
went  on  a  pliilosophical  pilgrimage  to  the 
Count  de  St.  Germain ;  and  at  the  shrines  of 
St.  lago  di  Compostella,  and  our  Lady  of 
Loretto,  whither  he  professed  to  be  guided 
by  a  spirit  of  devotion.      Finally  he  reap- 
peared at  Rome,  where  lie  married  a  beauti- 
ful girl,  named  Lorenza  Feliciani,  who  be- 
came afterward,  not  only  the  partner  of  his 
fortunes,  but  also  of  his  impostures.     It  was 
at  this  period  of  his  life,  that,  after  having 
changed  his  name  repeatedly,  he  assumed 
the  title  of  Count  Alessandro  di  Cagliostro, 
and  gave  himself  out  as  a  restorer  oi  the 
Bosicrusian  philosophy,  professing  to  have 
the  faculty  of  rendering  himself  invisible,  as 
well  as  of  evoking  spirits  and  restoring  youth 
to  old  age,  by  means  of  his  elixir  of  life.  With 
such  marvelous  pretensions,  and  an  extra- 
ordinary share  of  effrontery,  he  soon  acquired 
ascendency  over  the  minds  of  the  multitude, 
and    his    reputation    shortly    spread    itsel^f 
throughout  Europe. 

Our  "  sea-girt  isle  "  was  favored  more 
than  once  by  his  presence ;  his  first  visit 
being  under  the  simple  name  of  Joseph  Bal- 
samo,  as  a  house-painter,  and  dealer  in 
drugs  ;  the  second  time,  under  his  assumed 
title  of  Count  Cagliostro;  when  he  con- 
trived to  reap  from  some  wealthy  dupes  a 
rich  harvest  of  gold  and  jewels  ;  but,  being 
betrayed  and  accused  by  an  accomplice, 
named  Scot,  he  was  consigned  to  prison, 
from  whence,  with  much  difficulty,  he  ob- 
tained his  liberation,  and  fled  to  the  Conti- 
nent. 

Here  we  lose  sight  of  him  for  awhile,  un- 
til he  emerges  out  of  obscurity  in  the  year 
1780,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  where  the  court 
Ji  dsBsled  by  his  pretensions  to  supernatu- 


ral powers,  and  Prince  Potemkin  is  reckoned 
among  his  believers  and  disciples.  The  day 
of  detection,  however,  soon  comes,  and  bein^ 
charged  with  the  crimes  of  forgery  and 
fraud,  he  flies  for  his  life,  accompanied  by 
the  Countess  Seraphina ;  for  so  is  the  hiunble 
Lorenza  designated  in  these  halcyon  days  of 
their  prospenty.  The  arch-quack  is  next 
heard  of  in  Germany,  where  he  travels 
about  in  uncommon  splendor,  with  a  nu- 
merous suite,  "  followed,"  as  the  penman  of 
the  Inquisition  writes,  "by  couriers,  lac- 
queys, domestic  servants  of  all  sorts,  sump- 
tuously dressed,  which  gave  an  air  of  reality 
to  the  high  birth  he  vaunted.  Apartments 
furnished  in  the  height  of  the  mode  ;  a  mag- 
nificent table  open  to  numerous  guests ;  rich 
dresses  for  himself  and  wife  corresponded 
to  this  luxuriant  way  of  life.  His  feigned 
generosity  also  made  a  great  noise.  Often 
he  gratuitously  doctored  the  poor,  and  even 
gave  them  alms." 

Cagliostro's  portrait,  which  was  taken  at 
this  time,  was  quickly  engraved,  and  the 
copies  being  scattered  throughout  Europe, 
were  eagerly  purchased.  One  of  these  en- 
gravings, which  still  exists,  presents  to  our 
view  a  full  and  somewhat  ignoble  coun- 
tenance, with  a  "  forehead  of  brass,'*  while 
the  soft,  studied  glance  of  his  uplifted  eyes, 
rendered  still  more  repelling  the  low  expres- 
sion of  his  features. 

Such  was  Joseph  Balsamo  in  his  outer 
man,  and  yet,  through  his  imposing  arts, 
and  his  seeming  benevolence,  he  deceived 
for  a  while  the  learned,  the  great,  the  noble 
of  the  earth.  Even  the  excellent  Lavater, 
perplexed  by  his  professions  and  fair  words, 
avows  his  opinion  that  "  Cagliostro  is  a  man 
such  as  few  are  ;  in  whom,  however,"  con- 
tinues the  good  man,  "  I  am  not  a  believer. 
Oh  that  he  were  simple  of  heart,  and 
humble  like  a  child !  Cagliostro  often  tells 
what  is  not  true,  and  promises  what  he  does 
not  perform.  Yet  do  I  nowise  hold  his 
operations  as  altogether  deceptive,  though 
they  are  not  what  he  calls  them." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  cele- 
brated physiognomist  was  of  the  mystic 
school,  and  therefore  more  accessible  to  the 
claims  of  any  spiritual  pretender.  More- 
over, he  was  so  true  and  earnest  a  person 
himself,  that  he  would  fain  think  the  best  of 
others ;  being,  perhaps,  of  the  opinion  of  a 
recent  writer,  who  says  that  "  life  is  too 
short  to  be  suspicious."  The  time  was  hasten- 
ing on  when  Cagliostro's  knavery  should  be 
thoroughly  unmasked.  Meanwhile,  a  new 
element  of  power  had  been  added  to  his  re- 
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sources,  for  he  had  been  admitted  into  the 
fraternity  of  Freemasons,  which  procured 
him  a  ready  welcome  among  the  brethren 
wherever  he  went;  and  on  this  basis  he 
reared  the  edifice  of  his  Egyptian  masonry, 
by  whose  mystic  agency  he  promised  not 
only  to  restore  youth  to  the  aged,  but  also 
to  confer  perfection  on  the  guilty.  Of  this 
order,  whose  original  founders  were,  he 
averred,  Enoch  and  Elias,  he  declared  him- 
self the  Grand  Cophta  or  high-priest,  and 
constituted  Seraphina  the  high-priestess,  as 
masons  of  both  sexes  were  to  be  admitted 
into  it.  By  the  aid  of  a  pupil,  or  "  Colomb," 
(for  so  was  named  the  child  selected  as  their 
interpreter,)  he  pretended  to  unfold  futurity 
to  his  dupes ;  and  perhaps  we  need  scarcely 
be  surprised  at  the  multitude  of  inquirers 
who  beset  his  doors ;  for  in  every  human 
breast  there  dwells  a  lingering  desire  to  an- 
ticipate the  designs  of  fate,  and  penetrate 
the  darkness  of  futurity ;  therefore,  on  no 
other  subject  is  it  so  easy  to  deceive  the 
world  as  this. 

The  most  prosperous  moment  of  Caglios- 
tro's  life  was  in  1783,  at  Strasbourg,  where 
he  reckoned  among  his  victims  Louis  de  Ro- 
han, Prince  and  Bishop  of  Strasbourg,  whose 
wealth  and  favor  were  lavishly  bestowed  on 
the  adventurer.  At  this  time  he  played  the 
rdle  of  a  lofty  benefactor  of  the  human  race. 
The  Prince  do  Rohan  having  desired  to  see 
him  :  *'  If  Monseigneur  the  Cardinal  is  sick, 
let  him  come,  and  I  will  cure  him,"  was  the 
reply;  "if  he  is  well,  he  has  no  need  of 
me,  I  none  of  him."  The  cardinal  was  sub- 
dued by  such  high-minded  independence. 
He  visited  the  quack,  who  a£fected  to  be 
oaptivated  by  his  noble  visitor,  saying : 
"  Your  soul  is  worthy  of  mine  ;  you  deserve 
to  be  made  a  participator  of  all  my  secrets." 
From  that  moment,  the  prince,  who  was  an 
earnest  investigator  of  alchemy,  became  his 
willing  slave,  and  placed  his  palace,  his 
wealth,  his  credit  at  Cagliostro's  disposal. 
On  being  informed  one  day  that  the  Grand 
Cophta  and  his  high-priestess  were  reveling 
so  disgracefully  in  his  palace  that  the  "Tokay 
wine  ran  like  water,'*  his  answer  was,  "Let 
it  be  so;  I  have  authorized  him  even  to 
commit  abuses,  if  he  think  fit  to  do  so."  So 
strong  are  the  bonds  forged  by  an  oppor- 
tune flattery  on  a  vain,  speculative  mind ! 

Other  French  gentlemen  of  credit  (MM. 
de  Seffur,  de  Vergennes,  and  de  la  Borde) 
write  m  the  following  terms  concerning  this 
impostor  to  the  Praetor  of  Strasbourg: — 
"  We  have  seen  the  Count  Alessandro  di 
Cagliostro,    whose    countenance    bespeaks 


genius,  and  whose  eloquence  convincoB 
and  captivates  the  hearer.  We  have  be- 
held hmi  going  round  a  vast  hall,  from 
one  afflicted  being  to  another,  dressing 
their  wounds,  softening  their  miseries,  im*' 
parting  hope  to  all;  and  in  these  acts  of 
humanity  he  is  aided  by  his  countess,  a 
modest  and  beautiful  person,  who  is  wor- 
thy of  heif  admirable  husband." 
Let  us  hear  a  very  different  opinion  ex- 

Eressed  by  a  solid  professor  from  Gottingen, 
[einers  by  name : — "  My  conviction  is  that 
Count  Cagliostro  from  of  old  has  been  more 
of  a  cheat  than  an  enthusiast,  and  also,  that 
he  continues  a  cheat  to  this  day.  As  to  his 
country,  I  have  ascertained  nothing.  Some 
make  him  a  Jew,  some  an  Arab,  who,  hay- 
ing persuaded  a  certain  Asiatic  prince  to 
send  his  son  to  travel  in  Europe,  murdered 
the  youth,  and  took  possession  of  his  trea- 
sures. He  himself  pretends  to  claim  the 
Cherif  of  Mecca  for  his  father.  As.  the 
self-styled  count  speaks  badly  all  the  lan- 
guages one  hears  from  him,  and  has  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  under  feigned 
names,  it  is  probable  that  no  sure  trace  of 
his  origin  may  ever  be  discovered.  On  his 
first  appearance  in  Strasbourg,  he  connected 
himself  with  the  Freemasons,  but  only  till 
he  felt  strong  enough  to  stand  on  his  own 
feet.  He  soon  gained  the  favor  of  the  prae- 
tor and  cardinal,  and,  through  these,  the  fa- 
vor of  the  court,  to  such  a  degree  that  bis 
adversaries  cannot  so  much  as  think  of  over- 
throwing him.  With  the  praetor  and  cardi- 
nal he  demeans  himself  as  with  persons  who 
are  under  boundless  obligations  to  him,  and 
usQs  the  cardinal's  equipage  as  freely  as  if  it 
were  his  own.  He  pretends  to  recognize 
atheists  and  blasphemers  by  the  smell,  and 
that  the  vapor  from  such  throws  him  into 
epileptic  fits ;  into  which  sacred  disorder  he, 
like  a  true  juggler,  has  the  art  of  falling 
when  he  pleases.  He  pretends  to  evoke 
spirits,  and  to  bear  rule  over  them.  He  takes 
nothing  from  his  patients,  and  even  lodges 
many  of  them  at  his  house  without  recom- 
pense. With  all  this  conspicuous  disinter- 
estedness, he  lives  in  an  expensive  way, 
plays  deep,  and  loses  almost  continually  to 
ladies ;  so  that  he  must  require  at  least 
29,000  livres  a  year.  The  darkness  which 
Cagliostro  has  spread  over  the  sources  of 
his  income  and  outlay,  contributes  even 
more  than  his  cures  and  his  munificence  to 
the  notion  that  he  is  a  divine  sort  of  man,  who 
has  watched  Nature  in  her  deepest  opera- 
tions, and,  amonff  other  secrets,  stolen  that 
of  gold-making  irom  her.    With  a  miztore 
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of  sorrow  and  indignation  over  our  age,  I 
have  to  record  that  not  only  the  great,  who 
from  of  old  have  been  the  easiest  bewitched 
bj  such  pretenders,  but  also  with  many  of 
the  learned,  and  even  physicians  and  natu- 
ralists, he  has  received  a  cordial  reception." 

So  speaks  the  sober  German  professor, 
more  largely  gifted  with  common  sense  and 
less  endued  with  the  organ  of  wonder  than 
the  superficial  gentlemen  already  quoted. 

We  have  yet  one  more  witness  to  cite  be- 
fore our  readers  as  to  the  real  character  of 
this  Charlatan :  one  of  a  different  stamp 
from  any  of  those  whose  testimony  we  have 
already  given.  It  is  a  French  lady  of  the 
highest  rank  and  talents, — a  shrewd,  sen- 
sible, and  ^vitty  woman,  cousin  to  the  afore- 
named dupe  of  Cagliostro's,  the  Cardinal  de 
Rohan.  But,  before  recording  the  Marquise 
de  Crcqui's  opinion  of  Cagliostro,  we  must 
premise  that  it  was  a  part  of  his  plan  never 
to  make  too  long  a  stay  at  any  place,  but, 
as  soon  as  the  first  flow  of  popularity  was 
past,  and  distrust  became  awakened,  he 
would  try  some  new  ground  Accordingly, 
after  a  while  we  no  longer  hear  .of  him  at  Stras- 
bourg, but  find  him  at  Bordeaux,  where  his 
magnificent  hotel  was  crowded  night  and 
day  to  such  an  excess  by  applicants  from 
far  and  near,  that  the  municipal  authorities 
granted  him  a  military  guard  to  keep  order. 

The  fair  countess  played  her  part  by  open- 
ing her  salon  to  the  affluent  and  noble,  who 
were  enchanted  by  her  grace  and  loveliness ; 
nor  were  the  ladies  of  this  southern  city 
slow  in  purchasing  the  costly  elixir,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  preserved  the  coun- 
tess's charms  in  such  unimpaired  perfection ; 
for  although,  in  fact,  a  young  woman,  she 
professed  to  have  already  attained  a  very 
advanced  age.  This  bewildermeat  did  not, 
however,  hist  long,  and  being  deserted  by 
the  rich,  and  hooted  by  the  populace,  who 
nicknamed  him  "  the  wanderinff  Jew,"  and 
threatened  him  with  pei*sonal  violence,  Cag- 
liostro and  his  wife  escaped  from  Bordeaux, 
and  bent  their  steps  toward  Paris.  Here, 
as  usual,  he  appeared  in  the  complex  char- 
acter of  magician  and  Grand  Cophta,  and 
the  volatile  Parisians,  always  eager  in  their 
pursuit  of  novelty,  were  enchanted  to  have 
among  them  a  being  who  professed  to 
be  endued  with  such  marvelous  powers. 
Through  the  friendly  zeal  of  his  patron  the 
Cardinal  de  Rohan,  Cagliostro  gained  im- 
mediate access  into  the  highest  Parisian  cir- 
cles ;  and  among  the  grandes  dames  to 
whom  he  bore  a  particular  introduction,  was 
one  to  whom  we  have  already  alluded,  the 


Marquise  de  Cr^qui,  from  whose  memoirs  we 
extract  the  following  particulars  : — "  About 
this  time  there  came  to  Paris  Joseph  Bal- 
samo,  who,  after  having  called  himself  at 
different  times  Count  Tischio,  Count  de  Me- 
lissa, Commander  of  Belmonte,  Chevalier 
Pellegrini,  Count  Fenice,  was  now  definitely 
known  as  Count  de  CagUostro.  He  was  a 
man  of  clumsy  figure,  and  his  dress  was  in 
singularly  bad  taste.  It  was  composed  of 
blue  taffetas  slashed  with  a  profusion  of  sil- 
ver lace,  and  his  hair  was  dressed  after  the 
strangest  fashion,  with  long  powdered  plaits 
confined  in  pig-tails.  He  wore  openwork 
stockings  with  gold  clocks,  and  velvet  shoes 
whose  buckles  were  sparkling  with  jewels. 
As  many  diamonds  were  displayed  about  his 
person  as  he  possibly  could  find  room  for. 
His  costume  was  completed  by  a  hat  with 
waving  white  plumes,  which  he  invariably 
drew  over  his  brow  whenever  he  wished  to 
speak  with  peculiar  emphasis  and  energy. 
During  eight  months  of  the  year,  all  that 
was  covered  with  a  large  pelisse  of  blue 
renard ;  and  when  I  say  all  that,  I  use  the 
word  advisedly,  for  attached  to  this  loose 
upper  garment  was  a  large  fur  hood  with 
three  long  points  dependmg  from  it,  which 
he  pulled  over  his  hat  in  cold  weather ;  and 
whenever  our  children  saw  him  approach 
with  this  homed  head-gear  of  renard-skin, 
they  always  strove  who  should  get  the  most 
quickly  out  of  bis  way. 

"  His  features  were  regular,  his  skin  fresh- 
colored,  and  his  teeth  white  and  perfect.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  describe  his  physiogno- 
my, because  he  had  at  least  a  dozen  at  his 
command.  Never  have  I  seen  two  eyes  like 
his !  He  had  a  quick  perception  of  what  was 
graceful  or  in  good  taste  either  in  the  man- 
ners or  extemd  aspect  of  those  with  whom 
he  had  to  do.  Indeed,  he  was  gifted  with 
extraordinary  finesse  in  detecting  any  shade 
of  vulgarity  in  the  thoughts,  habits,  or  con- 
versation of  others,  and  with  this  delicate 
appreciation  of  what  was  refined,  I  could 
not  but  suspect  that  he  disguised  himself  in 
this  grotesque  costume,  merely  to  gain  a  more 
decided  influence  over  the  multitude  by  as- 
suming an  air  of  originality.  The  moral 
physiognomy  of  this  charlatan  was  as  chang- 
ing as  his  physical  one,  and  it  was  partly 
through  this  contemptible  instability  of  pro- 
fession that  he  contrived  for  a  while  to  de- 
ceive such  opposite  classes  of  persons.  With 
our  philosophers  and  beaux-esprits  he  pro- 
fessed himself  an  infidel,  and  during  his  in- 
cantations, profanely  parodied  the  most  sa- 
cred rites  of  religion.    On  such  occasions,  he 
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would  with  the  profoundest  expressions  of 
reverence  evoke  oatan  to  the  presence  of  his 
ffuestSy  for  the  purpose  of  unfolding  the 
aread  secrets  of  futurity,  and  I  lament  to 
say  that  not  only  our  giddy  courtiers,  hut 
also  some  of  our  princes  of  the  hlood,  coun- 
tenanced these  orgies  hy  their  presence. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  Cagliostro  compound- 
ed with  the  scruples  of  Catholics,  when  he 
found  that  their  religious  convictions  were 
not  to  be  shaken ;  and  so  artful  was  his  hy- 
pocrisy, that  among  his  most  ardent  prose- 
lytes were  to  be  found  some  of  the  conmil- 
riannaire  Jansenists,  mystics  of  the  cross, 
and  illuminati.  The  most  notable  of  these 
was  a  visionary  Spaniard,  named  Don  Luis 
de  Lima-Yasconcellos,  grand-prior  of  Lima, 
and  brother  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  a 
man  of  ardent  and  enthusiastic  mind,  con- 
cerning whom  Caffliostro  has  left  a  curious 
history  as  related  Tby  himself. 

"  To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  enthusi- 
asm which  this  man  contrived  to  inspire,  I 
will  transcribe  a  letter  of  Prince  Louis,  Car- 
dinal de  Rohan,  who  recommended  him  to 
me  in  these  terms  : — '  You  have  doubtless 
heard,  madame  and  dear  cousin,  of  the  Count 
de  Cagliostro ;  of  the  excellent  qualities  by 
which  he  is  distinguished,  of  his  admirable 
science  and  virtue,  which  have  won  for  him 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  the  most  dis- 
tinguished persons  in  Strasbourg,  and  my  un- 
bounded attachment  and  veneration.  He  is 
now  in  Paris,  and  I  earnestly  commend  him 
to  your  good  offices,  feeling  assured  that 
through  your  kindness  he  will  meet  with  a 
cordial  reception  in  the  most  distinguished 
circles  there.  I  pray  you  not  to  give  heed 
to  the  calumnies  uttered  by  hb  enemies 
against  this  admirable  man.  It  is  with  a 
feeling  of  reverence  that  I  have  observed  his 
unfaiUng  tendency  toward  all  that  is  great 
and  good,  and  I  feel  assured  that  he  will  ob- 
tain your  confidence  and  esteem,  so  that  you 
may  become  his  true  friend  and  protector. 
Adieu,  madame  and  dear  cousin.  You  know 
how  respectful  and  tender  is  my  attachment 
to  you. 
f  '  Louis,  Bishop  and  Prince  of  Strasbourg.' 

"  My  answer  was  as  follows  : — *  My  cous- 
in,— I  have  seen  M.  de  Cagliostro,  and  have 
even  received  him  several  times  at  my  house, 
in  order  that  I  might  be  the  better  able  to 
form  a  correct  opinion  concerning  him.  All 
that  I  can  say  in  favor  of  M.  Cagliostro  is, 
that  he  has  much  versatility  of  talent,  and 
is  a  very  clever  man.  God  grant  that  you 
may  never  have  cause  to  rue  your  confidence 
in  him.    You  must  not  ezpeot»  my  good 


cousin,  that  I  shall .  introduce  or  recommend 
him  to  any  one,  and  as  it  is  most  probable  he 
has  perceived  that  I  suspect  him  of  charla- 
tanism, it  is  not  very  Ukely  that  I  shall  often 
be  fayored  with  his  company.' " 

Very  soon  after  this  perioa,  began  the  per- 
plexities of  the  cardinal  concerning  the  issue 
of  his  negotiations  with  La  Motte,  the  trea- 
cherous and  worthless  agent  whom  he  had 
employed  in  the  afifair  of  the  diamond  neck- 
lace ;  an  episode  in  history  to  which  we  can 
but  briefly  allude  here.     On  this  occasion, 
he  consulted  his  oracle  as  to  the  event  of 
this  afiair,  and  received  for  answer  that  hia 
favor  with  royalty  was  secured,  as  well  as 
his  complete  triumph  over  all  political  ene- 
mies.    It  need  scarcely  be  told  that  Caglioa* 
tro's  prediction  proved  utterly  false ;  and  in 
his  patron's  fall  was  likewise  involved  his  ruin 
and   disgrace.     He  was  accused  of   beinff 
La  Motte's  accomplice,  and   after  several 
months'  imprisonment  in  the   Bastille,   and 
the  loss  of  much  ill-gotten  wealth,  he  was 
permitted  to  leave  the  kingdom.    According- 
ly, he  fled  to  England,  where  Lord  George 
Gordon,  from  political  motives,  espoused  his 
cause  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  in   his  behalf 
against  the  French   government.     But  the 
blaze  of  Cagliostro's  deceptive  fame  was  now 
burnt  out.     Being  detected  in  some  fraudu- 
lent attempt,  he  absconded  to  Turin, — was 
banished  thence  by  an  order  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia, — met  a  like  fate  at  Trent,  when  he 
ventured  again  into  the  dominions  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany, — and  being  thus  driven 
from  one  country  to  another,  his  bold-faced- 
ness  tempted  him  into  the  lion's  den,  and  on 
a  May-day  of  the  year  1789   he    entered 
Rome,  whither  his  evil  genius  had  beguiled 
him,  for  within  the  walls  of  the  Eternal  City 
that  doom  awaited  him  which  had  so  long 
been  his  due.    Toward  the  close  of  the  same 
year  he  was  detected  forming  an  Egyptian 
lodge,  was  seized   by  the  Inquisition,   and 
safely  lodged  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

Here  is  the  wand  of  the  magician  broken. 
In  vain  does  he  plead  that  Egyptian  mason- 
ry is  a  divine  system  accommodated  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  holy  father's  appro- 
bation and  patronage.  In  vain  does  he  offer 
to  become  the  pope's  spy.  No  favor  is 
shown  him,  and  on  learning  that  the  fair  Ser- 
aphina  (prisoner  in  a  neighboring  celH  has  be- 
gun to  confess,  he  too  opens  his  lips,  and 
tells  out  a  marvelous  story,  in  which,  doubt- 
less, truth  and  falsehood  are  singularly  blend- 
ed together,  all  of  which  is  noted  down 
carefully  by  one  of  the  brethren  of  the  In* 
quimtion.    After  a  deky  of  eighteen  monthly 
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the  holy  father  gives  sentence  that  all  J<h 
seph  Balsamo's  works  on  Egyptian  masonry, 
magic,  and  other  forbidden  subjects  are  to  be 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  and  his  life 
forfeited  as  a  heretic  and  sorcerer,  but  the 
sentence  to  be  commuted  into  one  of  perpet- 
ual imprisonment. 

This  was  in  April,  1701.  In  vain  did  the 
wretched  man  appeal  to  the  French  Consti- 
tuent Assembly.  They  troubled  not  them- 
selves about  him.  In  vain  did  he  complain 
and  struggle  against  his  fate.  That  spirit 
which  had  feasted  itself  on  lies  and  fraud  was 
now  left  in  lonely  captivity,  to  brood  over 
past  crimes  and  present  misery.  After  a  lin- 
gering imprisonment,  he  pined  away,  and  was 
found  dead  within  the  walls  of  St.  Angelo 
toward  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1795. 

Thus  perished  one  who  had  abilities  for 
great  and  good  things,  but  unhappily,  through 
perversion  of  will,  misapplied  and  corrupted 
those  faculties  which  had  been  given  for  a 
far  other  and  higher  purpose.  As  for  the 
Countess  Seraphma,  alias  Lorenza  Balsamo, 
she  too  was  convicted  of  magic,  sacrilege, 
<fec.,  but  was  allowed  to  escape  a  severer  pun- 
ishment by  immuring  herselt  within  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Appoline,  where  she  died  early 
in  1794. 

Cagliostro  was  the  last  pretender  of  any 
note  in  Europe  to  the  science  of  alchemy. 
The  pursuit  of  gold  is  not  less  eager  in  the 
nineteenth  century  than  it  was  in  preceding 
ages,  but  men  are  now  less  credulous  as  to  the 
mode  of  its  acquisition.  Happy  those  who 
seek  for  it  by  honest  and  persevering  indus- 
try, and  with  a  higher  aim  in  view  than  the 
mere  indulgence  of  an  avaricious  temper,  or 
the  vain  ambition  of  outshining  their  neigh- 
bors in  wealth  and  luxury.  L.  H. 

JOHN  POUNDS. 

BT  J.  L. 

It  is  admitted  that  worth,  in  every  degree, 
is  deserving  of  honorable  reco  >nition  among 
men.  The  heroes  and  philanthropists,  there- 
fore, whose  sphere  of  activity  has  been  cir- 
cumscribed by  narrow  and  humble  opportu- 
nities, ought  not  to  be  neglected  or  over- 
looked ;  but  are  justly  entitled  to  a  measure 
of  the  world's  admiration.  It  is  always  well 
to  remember  that  a  man's  intrinsic  worthi- 
ness is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  extent  or 
magnificence  of  his  field  of  action,  but  rath- 
er by  the  qualities  of  persistency,  disinterest- 
edness, genuine  ability,  and  depth  of  pur- 
pose, wmch  his  personal  career  exhibited. 
iiere»  for  iostanoei  is  a  man  of  no  i 


erable  meritoriousness,  of  whom  probably 
few  persons  out  of  his  immediate  locality 
have  ever  heard,  and  with  the  spirit  of  whose 
endeavor  the  world  cannot  be  the  worse  fm: 
being  acquainted. 

John  Pounds  was  one  of  those  good  Sa- 
maritans of  whom  every  generation  apparent- 
ly produces  some  examples.  Seen  in  his 
week-day,  or  Sunday  costume,  or  under  any 
of  the  circumstantisd  appearances  of  his  life, 
there  was  little  or  nothing  about  him  to  strike 
a  casual  observer  with  astonishment.  A  pains- 
taking mender  of  shoes  in  the  borough  of 
Portsmouth,  seeking  by  dint  of  industry  to 
maintain  a  visible  existence  there — that  is  the 
outward  figure  of  him.  By  combination  of 
accident  and  forethought,  he  had  there  be- 
come stationed  to  repau*  the  dilapidations  in- 
cident to  the  wear  and  tear  of  leather.  Se- 
dentary occupations  such  as  his,  however, 
are  known  to  promote  actinty  of  thought. 
George  Fox,  the  most  notable  cordwainer  up- 
on record,  took  his  earliest  lessons  in  quietis- 
tic  meditation  whilst  silently  fabricating  boots 
for  the  community;  whereby  straight-col- 
lared coats  came  to  be  perpetuated,  and  the 
respectable  Society  of  Friends  was  visibly  ori- 
ginated. Under  the  influence  of  similar  con- 
ditions, John  Pounds,  feeling  the  need  of 
some  mental  occupation,  and  inwardly  moved 
by  kindly  dispositions,  was  induced  to  take 
charge  of  such  human  waifs  and  strays,  aa 
he  here  and  there  encountered  in  the  streets, 
giving  them  house-room  and  shelter  from  day 
to  day,  and  imparting  to  them  such  useful 
knowledge  and  serviceable  advice  as  their 
capacities  were  adapted  to  take  in,  and  he 
himself  qualified  to  conununicate.  The  num- 
ber of  children  thus  instructed,  and  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  received  any  man- 
ner of  education,  amounted  in  the  course  of 
years  to  several  hundreds ;  some  of  whom, 
in  all  likelihood,  turned  out  badly,  as  will 
happen  under  the  best  kinds  of  training ;  but 
by  far  the  greater  part  grew  up  creditable 
and  industrious  men  and  women,  reflecting 
much  honor  upon  their  teacher,  and  uniform- 
ly entertaining  for  him  the  profoundest  re- 
spect. 

Pounds  was  bom  on  the  1 7th  of  July,  in 
the  year  1766.  His  father  followed  the 
trade  of  a  sawyer,  in  the  Portsmouth  dock- 
yards, and  when  the  boy  had  grown  to  be  a 
strong  athletic  lad  of  twelve  years  of  age,  he 
was  regularly  apprenticed  to  a  shipwright. 
He  served  three  years  of  his  term  with  sat- 
isfaction to  his  master,  when  a  serious  acci- 
dent befell  him,  which  altered  his  subsequent 
ooune  of  Ufe.    Falling  one  day  from  a  con- 
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aiderable  height  into  one  of  the  dry  docks, 
he  dislocated  his  thigh,  and  was  in  other  re- 
spects very  grievously  injured.  Time  and 
surgical  ingenuity  sufficed  to  restore  him  to 
a  tolerable  state  of  health,  but  he  was  so 
completely  crippled,  as  to  be  thenceforth  un- 
fitted to  resume  his  trade.  It  accordingly 
became  necessary  for  him  to  try  some  other 
calling  ;  and,  after  a  little  consideration,  he 
was  led  to  place  himself  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  an  Old  shoemaker,  in  the  High  Street 
of  Portsmouth,  to  learn  as  much  of  the  mys- 
tery of  his  art  as  he  might  be  competent  to 
acquire. 

A  respectable  proverb,  which  affirms  that 
by  aiming  at  a  silk-gown,  one  may  chance  to 
get  a  sleeve  of  it,  appears  to  have  been 
verified  in  the  case  of  John  Pounds.  His 
apprenticeship  to  shoemaking  was  so  far  suc- 
cessful as  to  qualify  him  for  mending  shoes. 
Whether  his  insufficiency  in  this  respect  was 
owing  to  the  imperfections  of  his  teacher, 
want  of  adequate  practice,  or  to  personal  inap- 
titude, is  not  distinctly  ascertamable,  and  is 
indeed  of  little  consequence.  As  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  provide  for  his  own  wants,  by 
means  of  his  new  employment,  he  hired  a 
room  in  the  house  of  one  of  his  relations,  and 
there  set  up  an  authentic  cobbler's  stall. 
Work  gradually  flowed  toward  him ;  slowly 
at  first,  but,  after  a  time,  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance to  keep  him  busy.  When  a  few  years 
had  elapsed,  he  was  so  far  established  as  to 
feel  justified  in  entering  upon  a  house  on  his 
own  account,  a  small  weather-beaten  tene- 
ment in  St.  Mary's  Street,  where  he  ever 
afterward  resided. 

He  lived  a  lonely  kind  of  life.  Like  the 
Pope,  who  is  known  to  be  a  bachelor  on 
compulsion,  he  had  no  married  cares  or  con- 
solations ; — on  him,  a  poor  distorted  cripple, 
what  woman  would  be  likely  to  look  with 
loving  eyes?  A  meek,  contented  nature,  he 
resigned  himself  to  perpetual  celibacy,  with- 
out the  encumberance  of  taking  vows  for  his 
observance.  Having  no  household  society, 
and  being  little  disposed  to  go  abroad  m 
quest  of  entertainment,  he  relieved  his  in- 
voluntary solitude  by  rearing  and  domesticat- 
ing all  kinds  of  singing  birds  and  harmless 
animals  ;  teaching  some  of  them  a  variety  of 
amusing  tricks,  and  accustoming  those  of  op- 
posite propensities  to  live  together  in  unani- 
mity and  peacefulness.  He  would  sit  with  a 
cat  upon  one  shoulder,  and  a  canary  bird 
upon  the  other,  dividing  his  attentions,  and 
dispensing  suitable  benefactions  between  the 
two:  charming  away  fear  in  the  one  case, 
and  curbing  destructive  inolioations  in  another, 


and  thus  instituting  a  sort  of  "  happy  family/' 
consisting,  like  that  in  Trafalgar  Square,  of 
the  most  incongruous  and  naturally  discord- 
ant members.  Such  birds  as  could  be  in- 
spired with  any  gift  of  speech,  as  starlings 
and  the  like,  he  trained  to  a  skillful  articu- 
lation, and  held  dialogues  with  them  in  the 
south  of  England  dialect.  The  last  of  this 
stock,  a  very  intelligent  starling,  he  presented 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  to  the  lady  of 
Port-admiral  Sir  Philip  Durham,  in  con- 
sideration for  certain  kindnesses  which  her 
ladyship  and  the  admiral  had  rendered  him, 
in  the  way  of  providing  for  several  of  the 
unfriended  boys  whom  he  instructed. 

The  notion  of  undertaking  the  gratuitous 
education  of  poor  children  seems  to  have 
been  first  suggested  to  him  accidentally.  A 
brother  of  his,  who  was  a  seafaring  man, 
with  a  large  family,  had  amongst  the  rest  a 
feeble  little  boy,  with  deformed  feet;  and, 
with  a  view  to  effect  some  partial  cure  of  the 
imperfection,  John  benevolently  took  charge 
of  him  at  hb  own  house,  and,  in  all  respects, 
carefully  attended  to  him.  Having  succeed- 
ed, by  ingenious  contrivances  with  the  soles 
of  old  shoes,  in  making  a  tolerable  imitation 
of  a  pair  of  pattens,  suitable  to  the  child's  in- 
firmity, an  effectual  cure  was  in  time  com- 
pleted. The  boy,  however,  continued  with 
his  uncle,  and  thenceforth  became  the  chief 
object  of  his  attachment.-  When  he  was 
about  five  years  old  the  worthy  shoemaker 
began  to  teach  him  to  read,  and  in  other 
ways  to  perform  toward  him  the  office  of  a 
schoolmaster.  After  a  time,  he  conceived  that 
he  would  probably  learn  better  if  he  had  a 
companion,  and  he  accordingly  obtained  one^ 
and  taught  them  both  together.  By  and  by 
he  added  another,  and  went  on  gradually  in- 
creasing his  numbers  until  it  became  at  length 
an  understood  thing  amongst  the  youn^ters 
of  his  neighborhood,  that  all  were  at  liberty 
to  go  to  him  who  felt  disposed  to  benefit  by 
the  opportunity.  Homeles.^  and  neglected 
children  went  to  him  on  cold-weather  days 
for  the  sake  of  a  little  warmth  and  shelter; 
mothers,  whose  duties  called  them  frequently 
from  home,  would  solicit  him  to  take  care  of 
their  little  ones  in  their  absence ;  some  he  en- 
ticed by  trifling  presents ;  others  went  out  of 
childish  curiosity,  and  even  a  considerable 
number  from  a  pure  desire  to  learn  what  he 
could  teach  them.  Thus  he  became,  finally, 
a  sort  of  Ragged  Schoolmaster-general  to  ill 
the  poorer  population;  and,  in  a  spirit  of 
noble  disinterestedness,  performed  a  most 
serviceable  work  in  his  generation. 

His  workshop  was  his   Bchool-room— « 
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mean  apartment,  about  six  feet  wide,  and 
eighteen  in  length;  where  he  day  by  day 
pursued  the  apparently  incongruous  employ- 
ments of  cobbling  and  pedagogy.  Seated 
near  the  window,  with  last  or  lapstone  on  his 
knee,  and  other  implements  of  cordwainery 
by  his  side,  he  steadily  proceeded  with  his 
work,  superintending  meanwhile  by  rapid  and 
frequent  glances  the  several  occupations  of 
the  assemblage.  Some  would  be  reading  at 
his  side,  or  writing  in  classes  from  his  dicta- 
tion ;  a  few  prepanng  siuns  for  his  inspection ; 
others  seated  on  forms  or  boxes,  or  in  groups 
upon  the  floor;  others  perched,  as  in  a 
gallery,  upon  the  steps  of  the  staircase ;  but 
all  more  or  less  busily  engaged  in  doing 
somethinflT.  In  this  way  he  bad  often  as 
many  as  forty  children  about  him  at  a  time, 
several  of  whom  were  girb,  and,  in  that  case, 
were  usually  kept  a  litUe  apart  from  the  rest. 

On  account  of  the  linuted  extent  of  his 
room,  and  its  deficiency  of  accommodations 
as  a  school,  he  was  often  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  excluding  some  of  his  applicants 
for  admission,  or  had  to  make  a  selection 
from  such  as  were  candidates  for  that  dis- 
tinction. In  such  cases  he  did  not  usually 
make  choice  of  the  best  behaved  characters ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  uniformly  preferred  the  most 
untameable  and  refractory,  deeming  them 
the  most  in  need  of  his  reforming  discipline. 
He  had  a  decided  predilection  for  ''  the  Uttle 
blackguards,"  and  was  frequently  at  great 
pains  to  attract  such  within  his  door.  It  is 
related  that  he  was  once  seen  following  a 
young  va^bond  of  this  stamp  to  the  town- 
quay,  and  endeavoring  to  entice  him  to 
come  to  school  with  the  bribe  of  a  baked 
potato!  He  was  a  thorough-going  prose- 
lytizer,  and  suffered  no  opportunities  to 
escape  him  which  offered  a  chance  of  con- 
verting any  little  heathen  whom  he  had 
discovered  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  and 
bringing  him  into  a  lively  acquaintance  with 
useful  knowledge.  He  was  at  all  times 
zealous  in  the  performance  of  eood  works, 
patient  and  considerate  toward  infirmity; 
and,  for  reward,  he  had  the  gratification  of 
turning  many  into  honest  and  worthy  courses, 
who,  but  for  him,  might  have  gone  utterly 
astray. 

His  methods  of  tuition  were  somewhat 
singular  and  original.  He  collected  all  sorts 
of  hand-bills  andscraps  of  printed  and  written 
piper,  which  he  found  \png  anywhere  use- 
lessly about,  and  with  these  he  contrived  to 
teach  reading,  spelling,  the  special  uses  of 
capital  letters,  and  the  distinctive  differences 
between  the  eharacters  of  printing  and  pen- 


manship. With  the  youn^r  childr^i  his 
manner  of  teaching  was  particularly  pleasant, 
and  even  frequently  facetious.  He  would 
ask  them  the  names  of  different  parts  of  their 
body,  make  them  spell  the  words,  and  signify 
then:  uses.  For  instance,  taking  hold  of  a 
child's  hand,  he  would  say,  **  What  do  you 
call  this  ?"  and  having  received  his  answer, 
directed  him  to  spell  the  word.  Then,  giving 
it  a  playful  slap,  he  would  ask,  "  What  do  I 
do  ?^  and  teach  him  next  to  spell  the  word 
expressive  of  the  act  So  with  the  ear,  and 
the  hair,  and  in  like  manner  with  many  other 
particulars. 

Should  this  remind  any  one  of  Mr. 
Squeers's  analogous  method  of  teaching  a 
boy  to  spell  "  horse,"  and  then,  by  way  of 
emphatic  illustration,  sending  him  to  rub 
sucn  an  animal  down  that  he  might  the 
better  remember  his  lesson,  it  will  be  proper 
to  recollect  the  differ^it  pretensions  of  the 
parties,  and  not  to  confound  an  ignorant 
charlatan  with  an  honest  and  benevolent 
person,  who  performs  his  work  with  con- 
scientious considerations,  and  according  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability  and  means. 

Writing  and  arithmetic  were  taught  to  the 
elder  pupils  after  the  manner  which  is  com- 
mon m  the  humbler  sort  of  schools ;  and 
though  slates  and  pencils  were  the  only 
implements  in  use,  it  is  said  that  a  creditable 
degree  of  skill  was  acquired ;  and  that,  par- 
ticularly in  ciphering,  the  expertness  of 
several  was  especially  commendable,  ques- 
tions in  the  Rule-of-tluree  and  Practice  beinff 
performed  with  the  strictest  accuracy  and 
promptitude.  A  variety  of  miscellaneous 
information  was  also  imparted  by  means  of 
oral  communication,  and  a  constant  habit  of 
interrogation  which  the  master  practiced, 
partly  from  an  impression  of  the  utility  of 
such  a  method,  and  in  part  out  of  the  sheer 
necessities  of  his  situation.  Many  of  the 
boys,  moreover,  were  taught  to  mend  their 
shoes,  to  cook  their  food,  and  to  perform  a 
variety  of  useful  services  for  themselves  and 
for  each  other,  calculated  to  prepare  them 
for  fulfilling  many  of  the  requirements  of 
future  life.  Not  only  were  their  minds  and 
personal  habits  cultivated  and  directed,  but 
the  generous  and  considerate  teacher  hke- 
wise  exerted  himself  in  curing  their  bodily 
ailments,  such  as  chilblains,  and  coughs,  and 
the  manifold  cuts  and  bruises  to  which  the 
children  of  the  poor  are  continually  exposed. 
In  cases  where  his  own  skill  was  insufficient, 
he  would  even  beg  or  purchase  for  them  the 
assistance  of  more  experienced  persons,  and 
often  nurse  them  assiduously  until  recovery. 
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Their  sports  and  amusemeDts  he  would  also 
frequently  overlook,  and  many  of  the  younger 
ones  were  now  and  then  renderea  happy 
beyond  expression,  by  the  ingenious  toys  and 
playthings  which  he  made  for  them. 

One  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  hearti- 
ness and  generosity  of  this  poor  man's 
labors.  Patiently  from  year  to  year  he 
went  on  quietly  performing  these  daily  acts 
of  charity  and  mercy,  without  needing  or 
expecting  anybody's  approbation,  or  even 
conceiving  that  he  was  doing  anything  re- 
markable. A  good  man  and  a  true  one,  he 
flung  the  benefits  of  his  sympathy,  and  of  such 
talents  as  he  possessed,  over  all  that  seemed 
to  need  them  ;  finding  a  joyful  satisfaction  in 
being  useful  to  such  as  had  no  helper ;  and 
leaving,  with  an  assured  heart,  the  results  of 
his  endeavors  to  that  universal  providence, 
which  nurtures  and  perfects  whatsoever  seeds 
of  goodness  are  sown  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Noting  what  he  did,  and  the  poor  means 
with  which  he  did  it,  the  himiblest  need  not 
despair  of  his  own  usefulness,  seeing  how  the 
grain  of  wholesome  salt  invariably  preserves 
whatever  it  comes  in  contact  with ;  no 
slightest  service  to  humanity  can  be  lost,  but 
successfully  proclaims  itself,  or  works  silently 
to  some  benefit. 

The  sort  of  education  which  John  Pounds 
was  enabled  to  give  to  the  incipient  vaga- 
bonds of   Portsmouth  was   doubtless   very 
imperfect ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  to  have 
been  infinitely  preferable  to  none  at  all,  and 
its  consequences,  as  far  as  they  went,  were 
satisfactory.     It  was  a  manly,  commendable 
foray  into  the  dark  domains  of  Ignorance, 
and  though  the  conquest  accomplished  was 
not  great,  it  was,  nevertheless,  right  worthy 
of  the  making.     He  had  the  amplest  assu- 
rance, too,  that  his  steadfast  labors  had  not 
been  fruitless.     Coming  home  from  foreign 
service  or  a  distant  voyage,  often  would  some 
tall  soldier,  or  rough  jovial  sailor,  now  grown 
up  out  of  all  remembrance,  call  to  shake 
hands  with  him  and  confess  the  benefits  he 
had  formerly  received  through  his  instruc- 
tions.    These  were  always  proud  occasions  ; 
the  poor  and  modest  cobbler  could  then  feel 
that  even  he  had  done  good  service  to  the 
State,  and  that  there  were  sound  English 
hearts  in  the  world  ever  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge it. 

Other  recompense  than  this  he  had  scarcely 
any.  So  quietly  and  unintrusively  had  he 
all  along  pursued  his  purpose,  that  compara- 
tively few  persons,  of  the  respectable  sort,i 
knew  anything  of  his  proceeaings.  In  the 
later  years  of  his  life,  however,  his  praise- 


worthy exertions  becaqie   pretty  generally 
known  in  his  neighborhood,  and  the  fashiona- 
ble benevolence  of  Portsmouth  even  some- 
what liberally    patronized  his  school.      A 
better  supply  of  books,  slates,   and   other 
articles  essential  to  his  work,  was  thus  pro- 
cured ;  and  several  times  his  scholars  were 
invited  to  a  public  examination,  and  after- 
ward bounteously  regaled  with  plum- cake 
and  tea.     At  the  public  dinner  given  in  the 
town  on   the  day  of  the  coronation  of  her 
present  Majesty,  John  Pounds  and  his  pupils 
formed  a  conspicuous  group  of  the  assem- 
blage.    A  picture  of  his  school  was  executed 
by    Mr.    Sheaf,   wherein    his  favorite   cat 
figured  to  satisfactory  advantage ;  and  with 
this   he  was  very   considerably    delighted. 
Many  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  become 
acquainted  with  his  pursuits,  rendered  him 
occasional  assistance  in  the  way  of  promoting 
the  greater  efficiency   of  his  exertions,  or 
furthering  the  interests  of  such  of  his  scholars 
as  needed  to  become  employed ;  but  for  him- 
self he  accepted  nothing,  nor  ever  through- 
out liis  life  entertained  the  slightest  expec- 
tation of  reward.     Often,  indeed,  he  shared 
his  own  scanty  and  homely  provisions  with 
destitute   and  forsaken  children,  well  nigh 
bordering  on  starvation.     He  acknowledged 
universal  kinship  with  all  that  were  neglected 
or  unhappy,  and  spread  out  his  humble  table 
for  them  with  an   ungrudging  hospitality. 
A  rich,  bountiful  nature  was  this  of  his,  such 
as  one  might  consider  worthy  of  the  largest 
rent-roll  in  Christendom — to  spend  benevo- 
lently. 

A  most  cheerfully  disposed  man,  and  large- 
ly sympathizing  with  cheerfulness, — a  fellow 
with  an  infinite  relish  for  all  rational  enjoy- 
ment, was  this  same  illustrious  and  pains- 
taking cobbler.  Every  Christmas  eve,  he 
carried  to  some  worthy  woman,  skillful  in 
culinary  preparations,  abund^t  materials 
for  an  enormous  plum-pudding,  that  so  the 
hearts  and  countenances  of  his  *'  little  black- 
guards" might  be  rendered  glad  by  Christ- 
mas cheer !  We  reckon  that  a  notable  pro- 
ceeding. How  well  calculated  was  it  to  link 
these  tittle  outcasts  in  some  conscious  thread 
of  communion  with  the  respectable  and  recog- 
nized world  of  civilization.  Could  they  not 
thus,  as  it  were,  remotely  sympathize  with 
the  entire  human  kindred  who  periodically 
partake  of  Christmas  dinners — each  one  say- 
ing or  thinking  to  himself,  ''  I,  too,  under- 
stand the  benignity  of  the  season,  and  where- 
fore, in  spite  of  the  cold  weather,  all  faces  look 
about  them  with  gayety  and  smiles  V  The 
I  glorious  amenities  of  Ohristmas  were  things 
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to  be  remembered,  and  contemplated  pros- 
pectively, whilst  their  recurrence  was  yet 
afar  off,  in  the  dim  distance  of  weary  months 
of  coarse  and  insufficient  fare.  It  was  one  of 
the  kindliest  of  all  the  kindly  things  he  did, 
this  of  substantially  and  orthodoxically  cele- 
brating Christmas. 

The  last  he  so  celebrated  was  ten  years 
ago.  Three-score-and -twel ve  of  these  genial 
festivals  had  returned  upon  the  world  and 
left  it,  within  his  lifetime,  and  his  head  had 
now  become  venerable  with  age.  On  the 
reviewing  his  past  course,  and  contemplating 
the  aspects  of  his  present  activity,  while 
seated  among  his  friends,  he  declarea  himself 
amply  satisfied  with  his  existence,  having  no 
earthly  wish,  that  he  was  aware  of,  which 
was  not  or  might  not  be  sufficiently  supplied. 
One  thing  alone  he  desired  for  the  fhture, 
and  would  even,  if  he  could,  stipulate  with 
ProWdence  to  have  granted  him — an  abrupt 
and  unexpected  death,  that  so  his  labors 
and  his  life  might  terminate  together.  The 
thought  of  lingering  out  any  portion  of  his 
days  uselessly  and  helplessly  was  a  painful 
one  to  entertain,  and  it  was  his  sincere  wish 


to  go  off  suddenly,  in  the  way,  as  he  said, 
''in  which  a  bird  drops  from  his  perch." 
In  this  so  earnest  and  busy  world  he  would 
have  felt  it  a  calamity  to  remain,  when  he 
had  ceased  to  be  actively  and  usefully  en- 
gaged in  its  pursuits. 

And  the  desire  of  his  soul  was  even  grant- 
ed him.  A  few  days  afterward,  on  the  first 
of  January,  1889,  he  expired  suddenly,  from 
a  rupture  of  one  of  the  larger  vessels  of  the 
heart,  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman  whom  he 
had  called  upon  to  thank  for  certain  acts  of 
kindness  recently  rendered  to  his  establish- 
ment. A  little  boy,  who  was  with  him  at 
the  time,  carried  the  intelligence  to  his  assem- 
bled school-fellows,  who  were  all  instantly 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  consternation. 
Some  of  the  younger  ones  returned  to  the 
house  for  several  successive  days,  looking 
painfully  about  the  room,  and  apparently 
unable  to  comprehend  the  reality  of  the  loss 
they  had  sustained.  Old  and  young,  in  a 
numerous  and  motley  assemblage,  followed 
his  body  to  the  grave,  and  they  saw  him  to 
his  rest  with  tears  and  blessings. 
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Now  is  done  thy  long  day's  work ; 
Fold  th^  palms  across  thy  breast, 
Fold  thine  arms,  turn  to  thy  rest. 

Let  them  rave. 
Shadows  of  the  silver  birk 
Sweep  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 

Let  Uiem  rave. 

Thee  nor  carketh  care  nor  slander; 
Nothinff  but  the  small  cold  worm 
Fretteui  thine  enshrouded  form. 

Let  them  rave. 
Light  and  shadow  ever  wander 
O'er  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 

Let  them  rave. 

Thou  wilt  not  turn  upon  thv  bed ; 
Ghanteth  not  the  brooding  bee 
Sweeter  tones  than  calumny ! 

Let  them  rave. 
Tbxm  wilt  never  raise  thine  head 
From  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 

Let  them  rave. 

Crocodiles  wept  tears  for  thee ; 
The  woodbine  and  eclatere 
Drip  sweeter  dews  than  traitor's  tear. 
Let  them  rave. 


Rain  makes  music  in  the  tree, 
O'er  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 
Let  them  rave. 

Round  thee  below,  self-pleached  deep, 
Bramble-roses,  fiiint  and  pale. 
And  long  purples  of  the  dale. 

Let  them  rave. 
These  in  every  shower  creep 
Through  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 

Let  them  rave. 

The  gold-eved  kingcups  fine ; 
The  frail  bluebell  peereth  over 
Rare  broid'iy  of  the  purple  clover. 

Let  them  rave. 
Kings  have  no  such  couch  as  thine, 
As  Uie  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 

Let  them  rave. 

Wild  words  wander  here  and  there ; 
Ood's  great  gift  of  speech  abused 
Makes  thy  memory  confused — 

But  let  them  rave. 
The  balm-cricket  carols  dear 
In  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 

Let  them  rava 

Alfred  TsmTBOir* 
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CHAPTER   V. 


Forlorn  as  was  my  state,  and  frightful  as 
was  the  prospect  before  me,  the  dawning 
light  and  the  twittering  of  the  birds  that 
announced  a  new  day  fell  cheerily  upon  my 
ear.  At  this  early  hour  my  daughter  re- 
appeared in  the  chamber,  and  recoiling  with 
a  slight  shudder  as  she  kissed  me,  exclaimed, 
in  a  voice  broken  by  emotion, — "  Cold,  quite 
cold !  I  fear  there  is  no  hope.  My  poor, 
dear  father  H'  She  did  not  despair,  how- 
ever, for  she  again  knelt  down  and  prayed 
fervently  for  my  recovery,  after  which  she 
retired  weeping  from  the  room.  Inexpess- 
ibly  grateful  to  me  was  this  proof  of  filial 
affection,  although  it  was  not  lumingled 
with  self-reproach,  for  I  felt  that  my  recent 
conduct  to  the  poor  girl  had  hardly  entitled 
me  to  such  a  tender  devotedness. 

Various  matin  sounds  now  reached  me 
from  without ;  the  ploughman's  whistle,  the 
whetting  of  the  mower's  scythe,  the  lowing 
and  bleating  of  cattle,  the  crowing  of  cocks 
challenging  each  other;  and  as  I  listened 
complacently  to  this  rural  chorus,  I  dis- 
tinctly and  vividly  saw — by  a  species  of 
clairvoyance  for  which  I  am  utterly  unable 
to  accoimt — the  whole  morning  landscape 
commanded  by  my  drawing-room  windows. 
The  leaves  of  the  white  ash  trees,  flashing 
and  fading  in  the  ray,  looked  like  so  many 
twinkling  eyes ;  the  pines  and  poplars  wav- 
ing in  the  breeze,  seemed  to  be  stretching 
themselves  out  to  shake  off  sleep  ;  the  river, 
dimpled  by  the  air,  threw  sunny  smiles  at 
every  flower  it  passed ;  the  gilded  summits 
of  ^he  distant  hills  sparkled  m  the  blue  sky, 
while  their  bases  were  still  wreathed  in 
vapor,  which  gradually  floated  upward,  and 
all  became  bright  and  joyous  as  if  it  were 
the   wedding-day    of    heaven   and   earth. 


How  long  I  remained  ^zing  in  delight  upon 
this  beautiful  revelation  I  know  not,  but 
probably  some  hours  must  have  thus  glided 
away,  for  the  day  had  made  ^ood  progress 
when  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  parlor-door,  and  I  heard  the  well- 
known  footsteps  of  my  son  George. 

On  reaching  the  bedside,  he  gazed  at  me 
for  a  few  seconds  in  silence,  after  which  he 
exclaimed,  in  an  accent  of  unfeeling  surprise 
— ''  Hang  me  if  I  see  much  alteration  in  the 
governor  s  appearance ;  a  little  paler,  per- 
haps, nothing  more."  Laying  his  hand 
upon  my  cheek,  and  subsequently  upon  my 
heart,  he  continued — **  No  pulsation  !  and 
the  cold,  clammy  feel  of  a  corpse  I  Ay,  ay, 
he's  dead  enough  at  last.  The  only  wonder 
is,  that  he  shotdd  hold  out  so  long."  Oh ! 
how  I  wished  for  n  sudden  resuscitation,  that 
I  might  start  from  the  bed,  grapple  him  by 
the  throat,  and  shout  aloud,  "  Villain !  did 
you  not  assert,  over  and  over,  that  I  should 
recover  rapidly,  if  I  would  but  swallow 
double  doses  of  your  infernal  restorative? 
and  now  you  wonaer  that  it  did  not  kill  me 
sooner!" 

But,  alas !  so  far  as  corporeal  energy  was 
concerned,  I  was  indeed  a  corpse.  "I 
must  have  a  peep  at  the  will,"  were  the 
next  words  I  heard.  "  Father  told  me  its 
contents  some  time  ago ;  nearly  everything 
left  to  me ;  but  seeing  is  believing :  I  sho«d3 
find  it,  he  said,  in  the  small  drawer  of  the 
black  escritoire."  To  this  article  of  furni- 
ture, which  stood  in  the  adjoining  parlor,  he 
accordingly  betook  himself;  and  as  the 
door  of  communication  between  the  two 
rooms  was  left  open,  I  was  enabled  to  watch 
all  his  proceedings  and  to  overhear  his  com- 
ments. Having  withdrawn  the  will  from  its 
place  of  deposit,  he  opened  the  shutters, 
I  seated  himself  by  Ae  window,  and  slowly 
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perused  it,  ejaculating  at  intervals,  "  All 
right — all  right-— every  thing  mine — of  course 
— couldn't  be  otherwise  ;  an  only  son  ;  but 
what  on  earth  could  my  father  mean  by 
leaving  so  much  to  Sarah  ?  What  do 
women  want  with  money  ?  Only  makes 
them  a  prey  to  fortune-hunters.  Glad  to 
see,  though,  that  she  is  to  be  cut  off  if  she 
marries  the  pauper  curate.  Don't  want  any 
beggars  or  beggars*  brats  in  the  family, 
always  pestering  you  for  assistance.  Hallo  ! 
what's  this  ?  another  paper  1"  So  saying, 
he  took  up  and  opened  the  codicil,  ran  his 
eyes  over  its  contents,  and  starting  up  as  he 
finished,  angrily  ejaculated,  **  Damnation ! 
here's  a  pretty  go — all  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
county  hospital  if  ever  I  marry  Julia  Thorpe, 
the  only  girl  in  the  whole  wide  world  that  I 
wish  to  marry ;  a  girl,  moreover,  who  is 
passionately  attached  to  me,  and  who — Why, 
It  would  be  a  downright  robbery  !  Never 
heard  of  anything  so  cruel,  so  atrocious,  so 
unnatural.  But  I  won't  submit  to  bo  plun- 
dered in  this  way;  not  such  an  ass.  I'll 
have  Julia,  and  I'll  have  the  fortune  too,  as 
sure  as  my  name  is  George ;  and  what's 
more,  I  won't  lose  another  moment  in 
securing  both.  The  governor  yonder  can't 
peach,  for  dead  men  tell  no  tales ;  no  more 
can  a  burnt  codicil,  so  here  goes."  With 
these  words  he  again  closed  the  window- 
shutters,  locked  the  inner  door,  so  as  to 
prevent  observation  or  interruption  —  com- 
mitted the  codicil  to  the  parlor  fire,  closely 
watching  its  combustion — and  then  said,  in 
a  triumphant  tone,  as  he  looked  tauntingly 
toward  the  bed,  **  Well,  old  gentleman ! 
you  haven't  gained  much  by  that  dodge.  The 
estates  will  be  mine,  and  Julia  will  be  mine, 
and  all  the  codicils  in  the  world  cannot  keep 
me  out  of  them.  Fairly  outwitted  the 
governor.     Ha!  ha!   ha!" 

Indescribably  hideous  and  revolting,  not 
to  say  demoniacal,  did  that  laugh  appear, 
coming  from  a  wretch  who  stood  in  the 
presence  of  his  victim,  and  that  victim  a 
lather  who  had  never  denied  him  a  request ! 
His  self- betrayals  in  the  soliloquy  to  which  I 
bad  been  listening,  and  his  nefarious  destruc- 
tion of  the  codicil,  had  dispelled  that  belief 
of  his  innocence  to  which  I  had  so  fondly 
and  80  pertinaciously  clung;  and  I  could 
no  longer  repel  the  horrible  conviction,  that 
he  must  have  well  known  the  poisonous 
nature  of  the  restorative,  and  that  he  had 
probably  concocted  it  with  his  own  parricidal 
nands.  The  successful  destruction  of  the 
codicil  seemed  to  have  elevated  him  into  a 
state  of  almost  drunken  excitement,  for  he 


threw  his  arms  wildly  about,  walked  rapidly 
up  and  down  the  parlor,  strode  into  the  bed- 
chamber, snapped  his  fingers  in  triumph, 
and  talked  incoherently  of  his  immediate 
marriage  with  Julia,  of  inviting  his  New- 
market friends  to  the  wedding,  of  buying 
hounds  and  hunters,  and  of  stocking  his 
cellars  with  the  rarest  wines  that  money 
could  command.  In  the  midst  of  these 
riotous  anticipations,  a  tapping  was  heard  at 
the  parlor  door,  when  the  exulting  ex- 
pression of  his  features  was  instantly  changed 
into  a  look  of  alarm,  and  his  voice  betrayed 
agitation  as  he  demanded,  "  Who's  there  ? 
— who's  there  ?     What  do  you  want  ?" 

I  could  not  catch  the  reply,  but  the  door 
was  unlocked  and  opened,  and  my  daughter 
entered,  inquiring  why  he  had  locked  him- 
self in ;  to  which  he  made  no  answer,  but 
eagerly  asked, 

"  When  did  you  say  Doctor  Linnel  was  to 
return  ?" 

**  The  day  after  to-morrow." 

•*  Confound  it,  so  early  !  how  deuced  un- 
lucky !" 

"  1  thought  you  would  be  glad  to  know 
that  we  shall  see  him  on  Friday  night  or  Sat- 
urday morning." 

''Sarah,  the  funeral  must  take  place  on 
Friday — do  you  hear  ?— on  Friday." 

**  My  dear  George,  how  can  you  talk  so 
wildly !  My  poor  father  will  only  have  been 
dead  three  days.  What  earthly  motive  can 
there  be  for  hurrying  the  interment  before 
the  usual  time  ?" 

"  What  motive  ?  A  thousand — ten  thou- 
sand, and  each  stronger  than  the  other.  I 
presume  you  are  at  last  satisfied  that  our 
father  is  dead  ?" 

"  Alas !  I  can  no  longer  doubt  it." 

"  And  you  will  admit,  I  suppose,  if  we 
keep  him  for  six  months,  he  won't  be  more 
dead  than  he  is  now  ?" 

"  That  is  no  reason  for  so  much  indecent 
haste,  and  for  such  a  total  want  of  all  filial 
feeling  and  respect.  What  would  the  world 
say  to  your  conduct?  What  reason  would 
you  assign  for  it  ?" 

**  The  world  is  very  slow  to  censure  a  man 
who  has  seven  or  eight  thousand  a  year ;  and 
if  my  motive  satisfies  myself,  that's  quite 
enough.  Hark  ye,  Sarah !  Before  I  left 
Newmarket  I  received  an  impertinent  and 
prying  letter  from  Doctor  Linnel,  asking  fifty 
questions  about  Raby's  Restorative.  I  need 
not  tell  you  what  an  obstinate  and  suspicious 
old  fellow  he  is,  and  that  he  piques  himself 
upon  discovering  the  cause  of  everybody's 
death.     It  is  his  hobby,  his  monomania,  un- 
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der  tbe  influence  of  which  I  have  not  the 
smallest  doubt  that  he  will  insist  upon  hav- 
ing the  body  opened.  Now,  you  know  what 
an  insuperable  objection  my  father  had  to 
this  sort  of  mutilation.  My  own  feelings 
are  equally  opposed  to  so  barbarous  and  ir- 
reverent a  practice ;  and  so,  to  avcnd  all  con- 
troversy and  all  annoyance,  I  have  determ- 
ined that  the  funeral  shall  take  place  imme- 
diately." 

"  But  you  might  await  the  Doctor's  return, 
and  refuse  to  indulge  him  in  what  you  term 
his  monomania." 

"  That  might  excite  ugly  suspicions,  and 
give  rise  to  a  thousand  inuendos  and  insinu- 
ations which  it  is  much  better  to  avoid." 

**  It  seems  to  me  that  such  an  unusual  pre- 
cipitation is  still  more  calculated  to  excite 
unpleasant  comments." 

"  My  dear  Sarah,  you  know  nothing  about 
these  matters.  I  am  sole  executor ;  I  may 
do  as  I  like :  I  choose  to  have  my  father  bu- 
ried on  Friday,  and  I  have  summoned  the  un- 
dertaker to  be  here  this  afternoon  for  orders; 
so  you  need  not  say  a  word  more  on  the 
subject." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


It  was  now  clear,  manifest,  indisputable, 
that  I  had  been  intentionally  poisoned  by  my 
most  ungrateful  and  unnatural  son ;  and  that 
I  was  to  be  hurried  into  the  arrave  with  a 
scandalous  precipitation,  lest  the  return  of 
Doctor  Linnel,  and  an  examination  of  the 
body,  might  lead  to  a  detection  of  the  vil- 
lany !  To  the  lingering  hope  by  which  I  had 
been  hitherto  sustained — tne  chance  of  re- 
viving during  the  week  that  usually  inter- 
venes between  death  and  interment — now 
succeeded  an  utter  despair,  aggravated  by  an 
intense  rage  against  the  miscreant  to  whose 
machinations  I  had  fallen  a  victim,  and  a 
feeling  of  unutterable  loathing  and  horror  at 
the  prospect  of  being  buried  alive.  This 
volcano  of  fiery  passion  burnt  inwardly  with 
the  more  terrific  energy,  because  it  was  de- 
nied all  outward  vent,  either  by  voice  or  ges- 
ture. Groans  and  cries,  fierce  invective  or 
convulsive  violence,  are  the  outbursts  which 
nature  has  provided  for  the  manifestation 
and  relief  of  mental  or  corporeal  agony  ;  but 
while  my  anguish  was  probably  more  acute 
than  human  being  had  ever  previously  suf- 
fered, while  my  life  might  yet  be  saved  by 
the  utterance  of  a  sound  or  the  movement 
of  a  finger,  I  remained  dumb,  helpless,  and 
immovable — a  living  corpse  !  It  might  have 
been  thought  that  the  misery  of  my  plight 
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was  hardly  susceptible  of  increase,  yet  the 
necessity  of  listening  to  the  heartless,  the 
atrocious  language  of  my  son,  rendered  my 
tongue-tied  impotency  a  thousand  times  more 
intolerable. 

Alas !  I  was  qmckly  doomed  to  hear  still 
more  revolting,  still  more  cold-blooded  or- 
ders issued  by  the  parricide — for  such  might 
he  be  termed  in  intention,  though  his  guilty 
purpose  had  not  yet  been  consummated. 
Not  very  long  after  the  retirement  of  my 
daughter  from  the  parlor,  the  undertaker 
made  his  appearance,  wearing  his  profession- 
al face  of  inconsolable  woe,  and  walking  as 
noiselessly  as  if  he  feared  that  his  footfall 
might  revive  the  deceased,  and  so  occasion 
the  loss  of  a  lucrative  job. 

"  Well,  Tomkins,"  said  the  young  repro- 
bate, who  had  been  solacing  his  grief  with 
a  bottle  of  Madeira  and  some  sandwiches, 
"  you  guess,  I  dare  say,  why  I  have  sent  for 
you." 

**  Yes,  sir ;  melancholy  business,  sad  af- 
fair ;  very  sorry  to  hear  it." 

"  Come,  come,  Mr. ,  Tomkins ;  no  hum- 
bug, no  flummery  !  What  undertaker  was 
ever  sorry  to  hear  of  a  death  ?  Nonsense  I 
people  must  die — always  have,  and  always 
will ;  nothing  new,  so  you  needn't  look  so 
confoundedly  miserable.  Now  to  business.  I 
should  wish  the  old  gentleman  to  have  a 
handsome  funeral." 

"  Oh,  certainly,  sir,  certainly.  A  gentle- 
man of  your  fine  fortune  would  desire,  of 
course,  to  have  everything  suitable." 

''Yes,  but  I  am  not  going  to  leave  it  to 
you.  Here  are  my  orders,  all  written  down. 
No  extras,  you  see  ;  everything  can  soon  be 
got  ready,  and  so  we  will  have  the  funeral  on 
Friday." 

"  Dear  me,  did  you  say  Friday,  sir  ?  That 
will  be  only  three  days  after  the  death  ;  and 
few  people  are  ever  buried  under  a  week, 
unless  there  are  partictdar  reasons." 

"  Well,  but  there  are  particular  reasons. 
He  died  of  an  infectious  disease  of  a  very  vir- 
ulent and  malignant  kind,  and  so  for  the  sake 
of  the  living  we  must  pop  him  under  ground 
as  fast  as  possible.  You  can  have  every- 
thing ready  by  next  Friday,  I  suppose  ? — ^in 
fact,  you  jhw*/." 

"  I  question  whether  we  could  get  the 
leaden  coflin  soldered  together  in  such  a  hur- 
ry. Mr.  Briggs,  you  see,  must  first  come  to 
take  measure  ;  then — " 

"  Why,  then  we  won't  have  one  at  all.  An 
elm  coffin  will  do — keep  him  tight  enough,  I 
dare  say.  Not  afraid  of  the  corpse  getting 
I  out,  are  you?" 
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*^  Ob  dear  no,  sir,  we  screw  'em  dowm  too 
tight  for  that ;  only,  when  we  bury  in  a  vault 
(jQurs  is  a  capital  one,  sir),  it  is  customary 
to  have  lead. 

"  Well,  well,  the  old  gentleman  will  be 
among  his  own  family  ;  and  though  relations 
are  so  apt  to  quarrel  when  alive,  I  believe  they 
are  very  good  friends  after  death.  You 
never  heu-d  of  their  coffins  standing  on  end 
and  running  a- tilt  at  each  other,  did  you  ?" 

Tickled  by  the  absurdity  of  this  idea,  he 
again  indulged  in  a  burst  of  that  inane  and 
hideous  laughter  by  which  I  had  previously 
been  revolt^  ;  and  having  dismissed  the  un- 
dertaker with  a  r^iewal  of  his  peremptory 
orders,  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room, 
quaffing  fresh  glasses  of  Madeira,  fantasti- 
cally swinging  his  arms,  and  chuckling  as  he 
muttered  to  himself,  **  Capital  dodge  about 
the  malignant  fever !  Tomkins  will  spread  it 
everywhere,  and  so  explain  the  hurry.  Good, 
good!" 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Abandoned  once  more  to  solitude,  silence, 
and  my  own  miserable  thoughts,  I  had  no 
other  occupation  than  to  count  every  knell 
of  the  clock  that  brought  me  sixty  minutes 
nearer  to '  my  living  burial,  a  doom  from 
which  I  recoiled  with  increasing  horror  as 
the  chance  of  escaping  it  grew  hourly  less 
and  less.  On  the  following  dav  the  soul- 
sickening  processes  of  preparation  for  the 
grave  gave  me  a  frightful  foretaste  of  my  im- 
pending fate.  The  undertaker  came  to. 
measure  me  for  my  coffin,  taking  the  dimen- 
sions of  my  body  with  as  much  indifference 
as  if  I  had  been  a  log  of  wood ;  and  observ- 
ing with  a  complacent  smile,  that  he  had  a 
rcAdy-made  article  at  home  which  would  ex- 
actly £t — a  lucky  circumstance,  as  he  was  so 
much  pressed  for  time.  Two  of  his  men 
subsequently  tumbled  and  turned  me  over 
without  the  smallest  ceremony,  to  invest  me 
in  my  shroud — the  court-dress  in  which  we 
all  present  ourselves  at  the  grand  levee  of 
the  King  of  Terrors.  Something  there  was 
at  once  ridiculous  and  repulsive  in  the  elabo- 
rate toilette  with  which  they  decorated  a 
ghastly  corpse,  shortly  to  become  a  still 
,  more  ghastly  skeleton ;  while  their  coarse 
language  was  not  less  offensive  than  the  un- 
feelmg  familiarity  with  which  they  performed 
their  functions.  "I  say,  old  chap,"  cried 
one,  laying  his  dirty  hand  upon  my  forehead, 
and  moralizing  with  an  evident  complacency 
upon  my  plight ;  "  I  say,  old  chap,  all  your 
money  wasn  t  of  no  use,  you  see,  when  it 


comes  to  this  here;  and  ihey  do  say  you 
wasn't  over  nice  in  scraping  it  together. 
You  wem't  no  better  than  you  should  be, 
though  you  did  carry  your  head  so  high ; 
but  there's  one  comfort,  you'll  be  call'd  over 
the  coals  where  you're  going  to.  If  you  was 
to  give  me  all  your  estate,  and  all  your  gold 
in  the  bank,  I  wouldn't  change  places  with 
you.  Ah,  Joe,  Joe,"  he  continued,  turning  to 
a  boy  by  his  side ;  "  now  you  see  how  true  it 
is  that  a  live  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion." 

"  True  enough,  Mr.  Hodges,"  was  the  re- 
ply; "it's  all  very  well  to  be  Dives,  and 
have  your  swing  among  the  bigwigs,  in  this 
here  world  ;  but  Lazarus  has  the  best  of  it, 
I  reckon,  in  kingdom  come." 

"Well,  Joe,  and  what  can  be  fairer?  it's 
only  turn  and  turn  about,  you  know." 

Such  was  the  tone  of  the  discourse  to 
which  I  was  condemned  to  listen,  and  I  need 
not  state  that  it  did  not  tend  to  diminish  the 
mental  distress  by  which  I  had  been  already 
overwhelmed. 

Thus  did  I  lie,  as  a  victim  dressed  out  for 
sacriGce,  counting  the  weary  hours  in  an  un- 
imaginable desolation  and  despair  of  spirit, 
until  the  arrival  of  the  fatal  Friday  that  was 
to  consummate  my  horrible  doom.  Early  on 
that  morning  my  coffin  was  brought  in  and 
deposited  by  my  bedside,  my  whole  soul  re- 
coiling from  it  with  an  abhorrence  only  the 
more  intense,  because  my  loathing  was  un- 
susceptible of  utterance  or  manifestation. 
Mr.  Hodges,  the  undertaker's  foreman,  drew 
up  the  window- blind,  exclaiming,  as  he  re- 
turned to  the  bedside, 

"  Well,  I'm  blessed  if  ever  I  see  a  more 
fresh-looking  stiff-un"  (such  was  his  brutal 
nickname  for  a  corpse) ;  "  one  might  almost 
swear  that  he  was  only  asleep.  To  be  sure 
he's  only  three  days  dead,  and  we  don't 
often  screw  'em  up  so  fresh.  And  he  ain't 
swelled  the  least  in  the  world.  Some  dead- 
uns  don't  care  what  trouble  they  give,  and 
will  puff  themselves  out  in  such  a  thought- 
less way  after  being  measured,  that  it's  a 
good  hour's  work  to  ram  and  jam  them  into 
their  wooden  box.  We  shan't  have  any 
such  bother  here ;  the  old  chap,  you'll  find, 
will  fit  as  true  as  a  trivet.  Bear  a  hand,  and 
let's  try." 

The  coffin  had  been  placed  on  tall  tressels, 
and  as  I  was  lifted  from  the  bed  to  be  laid 
within  it,  my  head  was  elevated  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  I  caught,  through  the  window,  a 
clear  view — ^my  last  view,  as  I  then  believed — 
of  the  world  without.  Oh !  how  transcend- 
ently  charming,  how  ineffably  sweet,  and 
beautiful,  and  glorious,  did  it  appear  1  God's 
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mild  eye  was  radiant  in  the  unclouded  heav- 
ens ;  tne  birds  were  singing  gaily,  intoxica- 
ted with  sunshine;  the  shifting  lights  and 
shades  gave  picturesque  variety  to  hill,  and 
dale,  and  grove,  to  earth  and  water ;  all  was 
life  and  motion  in  the  fields  ;  and  in  the  con- 
tiguous paddock  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
white  cob  to  whom  I  had  been  indebted  for 
so  many  pleasant  rides 

By  hedge-row  elms  and  hillocks  green, 

and  whose  back  I  was  never  again  to  be- 
stride !  Never  hfid  the  face  of  nature,  beam- 
ing with  flowery  smiles,  appeared  so  lovely ; 
never  had  I  clung  to  life  with  so  much  love 
and  yearning  as  at  the  moment  when  I  was 
about  to  be  driven  out  of  the  world  by 

Murder  most  foul  as  at  the  best  it  is, 

But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural. 

After  I  had  been  deposited  in  my  narrow 
receptacle,  not  without  many  a  coarse  and 
unfeeling  scoff  from  the  parties  who  perform- 
ed this  office,  I  was  again  left  to  solitude  and 
my  own  miserable  thoughts.  While  I  was 
occupied  in  calculating  the  lapse  of  time, 
with  an  ever-increasing  horror,  I  heard  foot- 
steps approaching;  my  daughter  bent  ten- 
derly over  me,  repeatedly  kissed  my  lips, 
while  her  tears  fell  fast  upon  my  face  ;  and 
whispering  an  almost  inaudible  "Farewell, 
forever,  my  dear,  dear  father !"  retired  sob- 
bing from  the  room.  Most  sweet  and  dear 
was  this  evidence  of  filial  affection,  even  al- 
though it  could  not  for  an  instant  defer  the 
appalling  catastrophe  which  was  about  to 
overtake  me. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

While  reflecting  upon  the  visit  of  my  dear 
and  good  daughter,  which  was  not  altogeth- 
er without  a  soothing  influence  upon  my 
soul,  I  was  startled  by  the  tolling  of  the 
church-bell,  at  all  times  a  solemn  and  im- 
pressive sound,  but  oh !  how  indescribably 
awful  and  harrowing  to  me,  who  heard  it 
tolling  for  my  own  funeral,  my  own  quick 
interment!  Whatever  faint  lingerings  of 
hope  had  hitherto  clung  to  my  heart  now 
died  away,  and  my  despair  was  consumma- 
ted when  the  foreman  returned  to  the  cham- 
ber and  screwed  down  the  top  of  the  coffin, 
an  operation  which  he  effected  with  a  celer- 
ity which  surprised  me.  His  assistant  join- 
ing him  after  a  brief  interval,  I  was  hoisted 


on  their  shoulders,  carried  through  the  par- 
lor and  the  hall,  and  finally  pushed  into  a 
hearse,  the  door  of  whicn  must  have  been 
left  open  for  several  minutes^  since  I  dis- 
tinctly heard  much  of  what  was  passing 
around  me — a  circumstance  for  which  I  was 
subsequently  enabled  to  account.  I  caught 
the  sound  of  my  son's  voice,  talking  not  only 
in  a  tone  of  unconcern,  but  of  absolute  levity, 
with  his  Newmarket  friend.  Sir  Freeman 
Dashwood,  who  had  doubtless  been  sum- 
moned rather  to  celebrate  the  son's  succes- 
sion than  to  show  respect  to  the  deceased 
father.  By  the  trnmphng  of  hoofs,  the  roll- 
ing of  wheels,  and  other  indications,  I  be- 
came aware  that,  my  funeral  not  being  de- 
ficient in  any  of  the  customary  paraphernalia, 
I  was  to  make  my  triumphal  procession  to 
the  grave  with  all  that  mockery  of  earthly 
grandeur  which  is  usually  displayed  when  a 
gentleman's  corpse  is  about  to  be  subjected 
to  the  worms.  The  bearer  of  the  black  pa- 
nache marshaled  the  array,  followed  by 
horses  with  nodding  plumes  and  housings  of 
sable  velvet,  and  mourning-coaches,  whose 
occupants  seemed  to  be  anything  but  mourn- 
ers, and  wand-bearing  footmen,  and  the  dec- 
orated hearse  in  slow  and  solemn  stateliness, 
conveying  earth  to  earth  with  all  the  pride, 
pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious — <ilu9t  / 

On  the  arrival  of  this  idle  pageant,  the 
vanity  of  vanities,  at  the  church -door,  the 
coffin  was  borne  into  the  sacred  building; 
and  the  funeral  service,  of  which,  from  my 
position,  I  did  not  lose  a  single  word,  was 
performed  by  Mr.  Mason,  the  curate,  with  a 
more  than  usual  impressiveness  and  feeling. 
When  I  reflected — for  I  had  time  for  thought 
even  in  that  harrowing  moment — ^that  I  had 
not  only  refused  my  daiighter's  hand  to  this 
gifted  and  excellent  man,  but  had  impov- 
erished her,  should  she  marry  him  after  my 
decease,  in  order  still  further  to  enrich  my 
unnatural  son,  my  heart  became  penetrated 
by  a  pang  of  the  most  intense  shame  and 
remorse.  Blmd  and  erring  mortals  that  we 
are  !  How  often  and  how  completely  should 
we  alter  our  wills,  could  we  look  forward 
for  a  few  days,  or  even  for  a  few  hours ! 

A  few  more  slow  steps  in  the  church- 
yard, usually  covered  with  a  slab  of  stone, 
led  down  to  the  door  of  our  family  vault. 
Down  that  slope  I  was  carried ;  I  was  borne 
into  the  sepulchre ;  by  the  directions  of  the 
undertaker's  foreman  I  was  deposited  on  the 
ground  near  the  entrance;  the  men  with- 
drew ;  the  door  was  locked ;  I  heard  the 
departing  footsteps  of  the  assembled  spec- 
tators ;  Si  was  over ;  I  was  buried  alive  I 
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Thib  picture  is  the  joiDt  production  of  the 
brothers  Barraud,  and  represents  nn  incident 
in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  celebrated  novel.  It  is 
Another  inatiince  of  that  growing  attachment 
to  the  beautiful  bo  characteristic  of  the  age, 
and  mav  be  considered  the  painter's  best  pro- 
duction. There  is  a  quietness  of  tone  and 
umpUcit;  of  treatment  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  subject,  and  the  principal  character  is  so 
thoroughly  individualized  that,  having  read 
the  novel,  ire  recognize  him  at  a  gluice. 
Among  our  readers,  however,  there  may  be 
■ome  who  have  forgotten  the  incident  referred 
to,  and  for  the  benefit  of  such  we  transcribe 
the  passage ; 

"  One  aummcr  evening,  m,  ia  >  ttroll  such  ti  I  have 
described,  I  a|iproBchcd  ihin  dewiied  mansion  of  ihe 
detd.  1  WM  •omewbal  lurpriMd  lo  heai  sound)  di»- 
lincl  from  ihosf  which  uitiallysoolhe  iis  solitude — the 
gCDlle  chiding,  n»meiy,  of  Ihe  htooli,  and  ih*  (ighing 
of  the  wind  ia  the  boughs  of  ibree  giganlic  sph-treei, 
which  mark  the  cemetery.  The  cIidk  of  ■  hammer 
wu  on  (his  ocnasioD  di»tinci)y  heard ;  and  I  enler- 
Uined  lonie  alarm  thai  n  march-dikr,  long  medilaled 
by  Ihe  two  ptoprieloni  whoa*  esiaies  were  divided  by 
mr  favorite  brook,  was  about  to   be  drawn   up  Ihe 

Sen,  in  order  to  aiibsliluie   iti  rectilinear  deformity 
I  the  graceful  winding    of  the   natural  boundary- 
A*  I  approached,   I  wai  agreeably  undecened.    An 

•langhieted  Preabyieriana.  and  bueiiy  employed  in 
deepening  wilh  his  chiael  Itie  leitera  oflhe.  inscriplion, 
which,  announeina  ia  jcriptural  language  Ihe  prom- 
ised blea*ingB  of  tulurily  lo  be  the  lot  of  the  alain, 
-aathematiied    the    murdereta  wiih     corresponding 


d  the  pray  haim  of  (he 

cloth  called  hoddin-Kray,  uaually  worn  by  the  eldci 
and  breechca  of  the  aame  ; 


- ., anting  nervice.    SlrotigeioUtC'il 

■iitir>, aiiidded with  hob-naila, and gnimBdutorltgipHi, 
made  of  thick  black  cloth,  compleled  his  eqolpoient. 
Beaidc  him,  fed  among  ihe  grave*  a  pony,  ihe  com- 

Wel!  u  iiB  projecting  banes  and  hollow  eyes,  indicated 


hf 


a  Ihe  n 


Head  of  luidle  ■» 

„_ .. „  ,-- ,.._ ^nd  (he  neck  ofth- 

snimal, — for  the  purpose,  probably,  of  conlaining  the 

■'    ■      Dolf,  and  anything   elae  he  mi"bi   ' -~ 

n  carry  with  him.    Although 


rider's  looli,  and  anything   elae  lie  migh(  havi 
ion  10  carry  with  him.    Although  I  had  never 
a  (he  old  rnan  before,  yet  fr«m  the  aingularity  of 


I  employment,  and  the  tfyle  of  his    eiiui;iage, 

i  nc  dimculty  iu  recognizing  a  religious  ilinerani, 

icm   I   had   ollen  hesril  talked  of,   and   nho  vsi 


0  vuionspsruof  Scodandby  (he  (i tie  of  Old 


"Where  thii  man  was  botn,  br  « 


"     'e  (he 


f.eK 


of  life   which  he  pun 

KDDwn  ID  uiE  eicept  very  generally.     ' ' 

the  belief  of  mosl  people,  he  waa  a  na 
Ihe  county  of  Dumfries  or  Galloway,  ano  iineaiiy 
descended  from  aome  of  thoae  champions  of  the 
Covenanl,  whose  deeda  and  auflerinm  were  his 
favonle  (heme.     He  la  said  lo  have  lield,  al  one 

Sriod  of  hia  life,  a  amall  moorland  fann  ;  but  whether 
>m  pecuniary  losses,  or  domestic  misfortune,  be 
had  long  renouaced  (hal  and  every  other  gainful  call- 
ing. In  the  language  of  Scripture,  he  lell  his  bouse, 
his  home,  and  hia  kindred,  and  wandered  about 
until  (he  day  of  his  death— a  period  of  nearly  Ihiny 


Dnriag  this  long  pilgrimage,  (be  pious  ei 
regulated  hia  circuit  ao  as  annuslly  tr  '  -  ' 
of^the  uufoTlnate  (^^veaantera  who 


(he  graves 

sworn,  or  by  the  eieculioner,  during  the  reigns  of  the 
two  laslmonarcha  oflhe  Stuan  line.  These  are  moat 
numerous  in  (he  wee  I  em  districts  of  Ayr,  Galloway, 
and  Dnmfriea;  but  Ihey  are  also  to  be  found  in  other 
parts  of  Soolland,  wherever  (he  fugitivea  had  fought  or 
iffered  by  n   '■ 


Theii 


n  the  I 


n  apart  from  a 


wanderers  bad  fled  for  concealmeni.  ijut  wherever 
Ihey  enisled,  Old  Mortality  waa  sure  to  vi>iit  thetn 
when  bia  annUHl  round  brought  (hem  within  his 
reach.  In  the  mo6t  lonely  receasea  of  the  mounlaiaa, 
the  I^oo^fowl  ahooter  has  been  often  Furprised  (o 
find  him  busied  in  cleaning  (he  moss  from  (he  grsT 
■lonea,  renewing  with  his  chisel  the  halfdefaced  in- 
■cripiiona.  and  repairing  ibe  emblems  of  deaih  with 
which  these  simple  monuments  are  usually  adorned. 
Motives  of  Ihe  mngt  sincere,  though  randful  demion, 
induced  the  old  man  to  dedicate  so  many  years  of 
existence  to  perform  thia  iribule  to  the  memory  oflhe 
deceased  warriors  of  the  church,  lie  considered 
himself  as  fulGlliog  a  sacred  duty,  while  renewing 
to  (he  eyes  of  posterity  (he  decaying  emblems  of  the 
zeal  and  auReringa  of  their  forefadierB,  and  thereby 
trimming,  as  it  were,  the  beacon-liEht  which  waa  to 
warn  futP ■'--  -  -'-'--'  -^---•- 


.lood. 


ings,    the    old  pilgrim 


was  reverenlialiy  paiti  to  him,  he  always  acknov 
edged  by  repairing  the  gravestooes  (if  there  eiisti 
any)  belonging  to  the  family  or  anceslors  of  hia  ho 
As  the  wanderer  waa  usually  lo  be  seen  bent  on  (I: 
"■"■■"    "■■-     -nhin   ihe   precincts  of  aome    couoi 


hurchyanl.  u>  icunucu  uu  >ui;  gui. 
mong  the  heath,  dislnrbing  the  plove 
Dck  with  the  clink  of  hit  chisel  and 


black- 
ide,  he  acquired  from 
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PRIVATE    CORRESPONDENCE    OF    GEORGE    THE  THIRD  WITH 

BISHOP    HURD. 

FROM   1776  TO  1806. 


Richard  Hurd,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  was 
a  very  considerable  man  in  his  day.  The 
friend  and  follower  of  Warburton,  he  could 
read  this  passage  in  a  letter  of  his  master, 
"  of  this  Johnson,  you,  and  I,  I  believe,  think 
much  alike,"  and  not  feel  ashamed  of  the 
imputation  of  contemning  so  illustrious  a 
man  as  the  author  of  the  English  Dictionary. 
But  the  world,  **  which  knows  not  how  to 
spare,"  has  long  ago  decided  which  was  the 
greater  man  of  the  two ;  and  accordinfirly, 
while  every  man  is  familiar  with  all  that 
befell  Johnson,  the  life  of  Hurd  is  known  com- 
paratively to  few ;  for  which  reason  we  sub- 
join a  short  account  of  him. 

Richard  Hurd  was  born  on  the  13  th  Jan- 
uary, 1720,  at  Congreve,  in  the  parish  of 
Penkrich,  Staffordshire.  He  was  the  second 
son  of  John  and  Hannah  Hurd,  who,  he  has 
himself  told  us,  were  *'  plain,  honest,  and 
good  people, — farmers,  but  of  a  turn  of  mind 
that  might  have  honored  any  rank  and  any 
condition."  These  worthy  people  were  soli- 
citous to  give  their  son  the  best  and  most 
liberal  education,  and  sent  him  to  the  gram- 
mar school  at  Brerewood.  In  1733  he  was 
admitted  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
but  he  did  not  go  to  reside  there  until  a  year 
or  two  afterward.  He  took  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1739,  and  that  of  Mas- 
ter in  1742  ;  in  which  year  he  was  elected  a 
fellow,  and  ordained  deacon  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  London ;  and  in  1744  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  priest's  orders  at  Cambridge. 

Dr.  Hurd  s  first  literary  production  was, 
Remarks  on  Weston's  "  Inquiry  into  the  Re- 
jection of  the  Christian  Miracles  by  the 
Heathens,"  published  in  1746 ;  and  in 
1748,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  he  contributed  some  verses  to 
the  University  collection  for  1749.  In  the 
same  year  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity,  and  published  his  "Commentary 
on  the  Ars  Poetica  oi  Horace,"  in  which  he 


endeavored  to  prove  that  the  Roman  poet 
has  treated  his  subject  with  systematic  order 
and  the  strictest  method ;  an  idea  which  has 
been  strenuously  combated  by  several  emi- 
nent writers.  In  the  preface  to  this  Com* 
mentary,  he  took  occasion  to  compliment 
Warburton,  in  a  manner  which  won  him  the 
favor  of  that  learned  dogmatist,  and  pro- 
cured for  him  a  return  in  kind  in  the  Bishop's 
edition  of  "  Pope's  Works,"  where  Hurd's 
Commentary  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  high- 
est commendation.  This  exchange  of  flattery 
gave  rise  to  an  intimacy  between  these  per- 
sons, which  continued  unbroken  during  their 
lives,  and  is  supposed  to  have  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  over  the  opinions  of  Hurd, 
who  was  long  considered  ?is  the  first  scholar 
in  what  has  been  termed  the  Warburton 
school.  The  "  Commentary"  was  reprinted 
in  1757,  with  the  addition  of  two  disserta- 
tions, one  on  the  drama,  the  other  on  poeti- 
cal imitation,  and  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mason  on 
the  marks  of  imitation.  In  1765,  a  fourth 
edition,  corrected  and  enlarged,  was  publish- 
ed in  three  volumes  octavo,  with  a  third 
dissertation  on  the  idea  of  universal  poetry ; 
and  the  whole  was  a^ain  reprinted  in  1776. 
This  work  fully  established  the  reputation  of 
Hurd  as  an  elegant  and  acute,  if  not  always 
a  sound  and  judicious,  critic. 

In  May,  1750,  he  was  appointed  by  Sher- 
lock, Bishop  of  London,  one  of  the  Whitehall 
preachers.  About  this  time  he  entered 
warmly  into  a  controversy  respecting  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Vice- Chancel  lor  of  Cam- 
bridge, which  had  been  appealed  against  by 
some  contumacious  members  of  that  Univer- 
sity ;  but  it  is  hardly  necessrry  to  relate  the 
particulars  of  the  contest. 

In  1751  he  published  a  Commentary  on 
the  Epistle  to  Augustus ;  and  in  1753  a  new 
edition  of  both  Commentaries,  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  Warburton.  The  friendship  he  bad 
formed  with  Warburton  Gonttnaed  to  increase 
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by  mutual  good  offices  ;  and  in  1755,  Hurd 
eagerly  embraced  an  opportunity  which 
offered  itself  of  owning  the  warmth  of  his 
attachment.  Dr.  Jortin  having,  in  his  Dis- 
sertations, spoken  of  Warburton  with  less  de- 
ference and  submission  than  the  exactions  of 
an  overbearing  and  insolent  superiority  could 
easily  tolerate,  Hurd  wrote  a  bitter  satirt, 
entitled  "  The  Delicacy  of  Friendship,  a  Sev- 
enth Dissertation,  addressed  to  the  author  of 
the  Sixth ;"  a  production  in  which  he  was 
betrayed  into  too  close  an  imitation  of  his 
master's  style ;  and  displayed  a  degree  of 
warmth — also  borrowed  from  Warburton — 
far  beyond  anything  that  the  supposed  of- 
fence could  either  call  for  or  justify.  Hurd, 
accordingly,  took  pains  to  suppress  the 
pamphlet ;  but  in  1788  it  was  republished 
m  a  volume,  entitled  "  Tracts  of  Warburton 
and  a  Warburtonian." 

Hurd  continued  to  reside  at  Cambridge 
until  1756,  when,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Arnold, 
he  succeeded,  as  senior  fellow  of  Emmanuel 
College,  to  the  rectory  of  Thurcaston,  to  which 
he  was  instituted  in  1757,  and  where,  having 
entered  into  residence,  he  continued  to  pros- 
ecute his  studies,  which  were  principally  con- 
fined to  subjects  of  elegant  literature.  The 
remarks  on  Hume's  '*  Essay  on  the  Natural 
History  of  Religion"  appeared  soon  after- 
ward. But  Warburton  appears  to  have  had 
the  chief  hand  in  the  composition  of  this 
part,  which  we  find  republished  by  Hurd  in 
the  quarto  edition  of  that  prelate's  works,  and 
enumerated  in  the  list  of  them.  It  appears 
to  have  occasioned  some  uneasiness  to  Hume, 
who,  in  the  account  of  his  own  life,  notices  I 
it  with  a  degree  of  acrimony  quite  unusual 
to  that  impassive  philosopher. 

In  1759,  Hurd  published  a  volume  of 
''  Dialogues  on  Sincerity,  Retirement,  the 
Golden  Age  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  English  Government  V  and  this 
was  followed  by  his  "  Letters  on  Chivalry 
and  Romance ;"  which,  with  his  **  Dialogue 
on  Foreign  Travel,"  are  republished  in  the 
year  1765,  with  the  author's  name,  and  a 
preface  on  dialogue  writing.  In  the  preced- 
ing year  he  had  published  another  of  those 
zealous  tracts  in  vindication  of  Warburton 
which  has  added  little  to  his  fame  as  a  writer, 
and  procured  him  the  reputation  of  an  illibe- 
ral and  unmannerly  polemic.  It  was  enti- 
tled, "  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Le- 
land,  in  which  his  late  dissertation  on  the 
principles  of  human  eloquence  is  criticised, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester's  idea  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  an  inspired  language, 
as  delivered  in  his  lordship's  doctrine  of  grace. 


is  vindicated  from  all  the  objections  of  the 
learned  author  of  the  Dissertation."  This, 
with  Hurd's  other  controversial  tracts,  has 
been  republished  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
authorized  edition  of  his  works,  where  we 
find  prefixed  to  it,  by  way  of  advertisement, 
the  following  hues,  written  by  the  author  not 
long  before  his  death  : 

*'  The  controversial  tracts  which  make  up 
this  volume  were  written  and  published  by 
the  author  at  different  times,  as  opportunity 
nvited,  or  occasion  required.  Some  sharp- 
ness of  style  may  be  objected  to  them,  in 
regard  to  which  he  apologizes  for  himself  in 
the  words  of  the  poet : 

* Me  quoque  pectoris 

Tentavit  in  dulci  juventa 
Fervor. — 

Nunc  ego  roilibus 

Mutare  qu«ro  tristia.' " 

This  is  a  very  miserable  apology,  and 
makes  the  original  offence  the  greater.  The 
words  of  the  poet  might  have  suggested  to 
him  the  propriety,  while  he  had  the  pen  in 
his  hand,  of  castigating  these  performances. 
"  Pleasant,  but  wrong,  thought  Hurd,  in  his 
old  age,  of  his  tracts.  The  plea  has  little 
penitence  in  it. 

In  1762  the  sinecure  rectory  of  Folkton 
was  conferred  on  him  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Northington ;  in  1765  he  was  chosen  preacher 
of  Lincoln's  Inn ;  and  in  August,  1767,  he 
was  collated  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Glouces- 
ter by  Bishop  Warburton.  In  July,  1768, 
he  was  admitted  doctor  of  divinity  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  the  same  day  he  was  appointed  to 
open  the  lecture  founded  by  Warburton  for 
the  illustration  of  the  prophecies;  and  the 
Twelve  Discourses  which  he  preached  there 
were  published  in  1772,  under  the  title  of  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  prophecies 
concerning  the  Christian  church,  and  m  par- 
ticular concerning  the  church  of  Papal  Rome. 

In  1769,  he  published  the  select  works  of 
Abraham  Cowley,  with  a  preface  and  notes, 
in  5  vols.  8vo.,  an  edition  which  has  been 
condemned  as  interfering  with  the  integrity 
of  Cowley's  works,  and  which  certainly  is  not 
the  most  judicious  of  Hurd's  undertakings. 
In  1775,  he  was,  by  the  recommendation  of 
Lord  Mansfield,  promoted  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  consecrated 
early  in  that  year ;  and  soon  after  entering 
on  the  episcopal  office,  he  delivered  a  charge 
to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  as  well  as  a  Fast 
sermon  for  **  the  American  rebellion,"  which 
was  preached  before  the  House  of  Lords. 

Id  May,  1781,  Bishop  Hurd  received  a 
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gracious  message  from  his  Majesty,  George 
III.,  conveying  to  him  an  offer  of  the  see  of 
Worcester,  with  the  clerkship  of  the  closet, 
both  of  which  he  accepted.  Nor  did  his 
Majesty's  kindness  stop  here.  For  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Cornwallis,  in  1783,  he  was 
offered  the  arohiepiscopal  see  of  Canterbury, 
with  many  gracious  expressions,  and  was 
even  pressed  to  accept  it ;  but  he  humbly 
begged  leave  to  decline  it,  ''  as  a  charge  not 
suited  to  bis  temper  and  talents,  and  much 
too  heavy  for  him  to  sustain  in  these  times," 
alluding,  we  presume,  to  the  distractions 
arising  from  the  conflict  of  political  parties. 
In  1788,  Hurd  published  a  complete  edition 
of  the  works  of  Warburton,  in  7  vols.  4to. ; 
but  the  life  did  not  appear  till  1796,  when  it 
came  forth  under  the  title  of  a  discourse  by 
way  of  general  preface  to  the  4to  edition  of 
Bishop  Warburton's  works,  containing  some 
account  of  the  hfe,  writings,  and  character  of 
the  author.  This  work  excited  considerable 
attention,  and  the  style  is  equally  remarkable 
for  its  purity  and  elegance ;  but  the  stream 
of  panegyric  is  too  uniform  not  to  subject  the 
author  to  the  suspicion  of  long-confirmed 
prejudices.  Even  the  admirers  of  Warbur- 
ton would  have  been  content  with  less  la- 
borious efforts  to  magnify  him  at  the  expense 
of  all  his  contemporaries.  They  conceived 
that  age  and  reflection  should  have  abated, 
if  not  wholly  extinguished,  the  unworthy 
animosities  of  times  gone  by.  But  in  this 
they  were  disappointed.  Hurd  was  a  true 
disciple  of  the  great  dogmatist ;  and  hence 
it  was  with  regret  that  they  observed  the 
worst  characteristic  of  Warburton — his  in- 
veterate dislike,  his  fierce  contempt,  and  his 
sneering  sarcasm — still  employed  to  perpet- 
uate his  personal  antipathies,  and  employed, 
too,  against  such  men  as  Seeker  and  Lowth. 
If  these  were  the  feelings  of  those  who  vene- 
rated Warburton  and  esteemed  Hurd,  others,' 
who  never  had  much  attachment  for  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  or  his  school,  found 
little  difficulty  in  accumulating  against  his 
biographer  charges  of  gross  partiality  and 
illiberal  abuses. 

The  remainder  of  Hurd's  life  was  spent  in 
the  discharge  of  his  episcopal  duties,  and  in 
studious  retirement.  He  died  on  the  28th 
of  May,  1808,  being  then  in  his  eighty-ninth 
year.  As  a  writer,  his  taste,  learning,  and 
talents  have  been  universally  acknowledged ; 
and  though,  like  his  master,  contemptuous 
and  intolerant,  be  was,  nevertheless,  snrewd, 
ingenious,  and  original.  In  his  private 
character  he  was  in  all  respects  amiable ;  nor 
were  the  relations  in  life  m  any  degree  im- 


bittered  by  the  gall  and  wormwood  which 
so  frequently  flowed  from  his  pen ;  an  asser- 
tion which  the  following  letters  will  abun- 
dantly prove ;  for  they  show  that  he  was 
regarded  with  the  warmest  affection  by  the 
royal  family  who  addressed  them  to  him. 

The  first  letter  requires  a  brief  explanation. 
In  the  Gazette  of  June  8tb,  1776,  we  find 
the  followmg : — "  St.  James's.  The  king  has 
been  pleased  to  appoint  his  Grace  George 
Duke  of  Montagu  to  be  governor ;  Richard, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  to  be 
preceptor;  Lieutenant-Colonel  George  Ho- 
tham,  sub-governor,  and  the  Rev.  William 
Arnold,  B.D.,  sub-preceptor,  to  their  Royal 
Highnesses,  George  Augustus  Frederick, 
Pnnce  of  Wales,  and  to  Prince  Frederick, 
Bishop  of  Osnaburg"  (the  Duke  of  York). 

Queen's  Home,  June  2nd,  1776. 

My  Lord, — I  have  persuaded  the  Dake  of 
Montagu  to  accept  of  the  office  his  brother  has 
declin^.  His  worth  is  equal  to  that  of  the  flood 
man  we  both  this  day  so  much  regretted.  I  nope 
this  will  also  heal  a  mind  I  am  certain  much  hut 
at  being  tlic  cause  of  much  pain  to  me. 

I  am  now  going  to  Kew  to  notify  the  change  to 
my  sons,  and  desire  you  will  be  tiere  at  ten  this 
night,  when  I  will  introduce  yon  to  the  Duke. 
The  similarity  of  the  brothers  will,  I  trust,  make 
this  change  not  material  even  to  you. 

Georob  R. 
To  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  CSoventry. 

The  next  letter  is  from  the  young  Duke 
of  York,  and  shows,  in  its  kindness  and  ffood 
humor,  that  the  child  was  "father  oi  the 
man." 

Kew,  August  5th,  1776. 
My  dear  Lord, — I  hope  you  are  now  arrived 
safe  at  Eccleshall,  and  that  you  are  now  quite  re- 
covered of  your  fatigues.  With  this  letter  I  wend 
you  the  translation  of  the  Sp^ch  of  Virginins  to 
the  Soldiers  in  the  Camp  after  the  death  of  his 
Daughter.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  writing  of 
the  Tetter  and  translation,  as  I  fell  down  yester- 
day while  I  was  playing  with  Mr.  Arnold  in  the 
garden,  and  sprained  and  bruised  my  second  finger 
on  my  right  hand  very  much.  We  hope  to  finish 
the  first  Book  of  Xenophon  on  Wednesday.  I 
hope,  as  you  love  hot  weather,  that  your  climate 
has  been  like  ours ;  last  Friday,  at  two  o'clock, 
our  thermometer  was  eighty-seven.  It  is  time  for 
walking,  so  I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer. 
Therefore  F  am, 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

Frederick. 

P.  S. — Since  I  wrote  this  letter,  I  have  seen 
Mr.  Hawkins,  who  found  that  I  had  put  out  my 
finger,  and  has  set  it  again  for  me.    Good  bye. 
To  the  Bifffat  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Ridnrd, 

Lord  Bidiop  of  Lidifield  and  Coventry,  Bodes- 

hall,  Staflbrdslm. 
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And  now  follows  a  letter  from  the  Prince 
of  Wales  (afterward  George  IV.,)  by  which 
it  appears  that  he  had  not  got  far  into  the 
first  book  of  Livy.  His  lesson  seems  to  have 
been  a  teaser ;  for  Romulus  does  not  prate 
away  at  a  fine  rate — if  by  that  expression  he 
meant  a  long  rate — neither  does  he  argue 
with  the  Sabine  women,  to  whom  he  gives 
as  sensible  advice  as  possible,  under  the  awk- 
ward circumstances  of  the  case. 

Kew,  August  6th,  1'776. 

Mt  dear  liOBD, — I  am  afraid  tliat  the  enclosed 
translation  will  not  prove  so  deliciout)  a  morsel 
as  your  Lordship  expected  to  receive.  However, 
I  have  tried  to  give  it  as  good  a  relish  as  possi- 
ble ;  but  the  author  is  very  difficult,  and  I  not 
at  all  versed  in  tranelation,  as  your  Lordship 
knows.  Euclid  goes  on  very  well,  for  we  are  in 
the  middle  of  the  third  book ;  and  as  to  Livy,  I 
have  just  left  Romulus  prating  away  for  marriage 
at  a  fine  rate,  though  I  think  he  has  the  best  of 
the  argument.   We  are  in  hopes  of  having  a  mo^t 

gorious  day  at  Windsor  on  Monday  next.    I 
Lve  a  new  mare,  which,  without  boasting,  I  may 
say  is  at  least  as  good  as  your  Lordship's.     We 
all  long  to  see  you  again  at  Kew,  and  I  am. 
With  the  truest  and  sincerest  affection,  yours, 

George  P. 

To  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry,  Eccleshall,  Staffordslure. 

It  would  seem,  from  the  following,  that 
Arnold,  the  sub-preceptor,  had  made  great 
way  in  the  regard  of  the  king. 

Windsor  Castle,  August  24th,  1777. 

My  Lord, — I  cannot  refrain  from  exercising 
the  great  comfort  the  human  mind  is  capable  of 
— the  communicating  pleasure  to  those  it  es- 
teems. Mr.  Arnold  has  gained  the  greatest  ap- 
idaose  from  the  excellence  of  his  sermon  he  has 
just  delivered,  which  could  have  been  equaled  by 
nothing  but  the  decency  and  modesty  of  his  de- 
portment ;  indeed,  this  able,  as  well  as  valuable 
man,  does  the  greatest  justice  to  the  propriety  of 
your  choice,  and  shows  that  your  discernment 
into  the  characters  of  men  is  as  conspicuous  as 
your  other  great  and  amiable  qualities. 

George  R. 

To  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 

We  would  now  draw  attention  to  a  letter 
from  Queen  Charlotte,  which,  bearing  in 
mind  that  she  b  writing  in  a  language  for- 
eign to  her,  displays  a  very  lively  ability. 

My  Lord, — It  will  be  difficult  to  decide  whose 
conduct  deserves  the  most  to  be  criticised,  my  eld- 
est daughter's  in  sending  you  a  present  of  a  young 
lady,  or  mine  in  encouraging  her  to  do  so  ?  Sup- 
pose, then,  I  plead  guilty  !  will  that  satisfy  you  ? 
I  think  it  will,  for  you  remember  well  tliat  last 
Wednesday  we  agreed  that  to  acknowledge  oor 


errors  was  a  virtue  we  should  strive  to  obtain ; 
but  in  order  to  keep  up  all  the  decorum  necessary 
for  this  young  lady  to  get  admitted  into  an  episco- 
pal habitation :  my  daughter  Augusta  desires  an 
old  philosopher  would  conduct  her  safely,  with 
hopes  that  you  will  take  them  both  under  your 
protection.  Chuilotte. 

Queen's  House,  Friday  Morning,  January  26th,  1761* 
To  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

On  May  1,  1781,  at  the  Episcopal  Palace, 
at  Chelsea,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age,  died 
Dr.  John  Thomas,  Lord  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  King,  and  pre- 
late of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  garter. 
He  succeeded  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hoadly  in 
the  see  of  Winchester.  We  read  that  **  the 
King  and  Queen  have  for  some  years  past 
honored  his  Lordship  with  an  annual  visit  to 
Farnham  Castle.** 

Windsor,  May  2nd,  1781. 

My  good  Lord, — I  have  this  instant  received 
the  account  of  the  death  of  my  very  worthy  and 
much  esteemed  friend  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
To  an  heart  like  yours  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
the  news  could  not  reach  me  without  causing 
some  emotion,  though  reason  convinces  me  that 
for  him  it  is  a  most  welcome  event.  I  therefore 
lose  no  time  in  acquainting  you  that  I  cannot 
think  of  any  person  so  proper  to  succeed  him  as 
clerk  of  my  closet  as  yourself;  and,  indeed,  I 
trust  that  any  opportunity  that  brings  you  nearer 
to  my  person  cannot  be  unpleasing  to  you.  Re- 
lying on  this,  I  have  acquamted  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain to  notify  this  appointment  to  you,  but  I 
thought  any  mark  of  my  regard  would  best  be 
conveyed  by  myself.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  this 
letter  will  reach  you  before  any  intimation  from 
hun.  I  have  also  directed  Lord  North  to  acquaint 
vou  that  I  propose  to  translate  you  to  the  See  of 
Worcester.  With  all  the  partiality  natural  to  the 
county  of  Stafford,  I  should  hope  you  will  allow 
Hartlebnry  to  be  a  better  summer  residence  than 
Eccleshall,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  hereafter  you 
will  not  object  to  a  situation  that  may  not  require 
so  long  a  journey  every  year  as  either  of  these 
places.  Believe  me,  at  all  times, 

My  good  Lord,  your  very  sincere  friend, 

George  R. 

To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Ooventry. 

The  Dr.  Balguy  referred  to  by  the  King  in 
the  letter  we  are  about  to  present,  was  the 
son  of  a  more  eminent  divine,  who  presented 
him  the  rectory  of  North  Stoke,  near  Grant- 
ham, in  Licolnshire.  He  afterward  obtained 
from  Bishop  Hoadly  a  prebend  at  Winches- 
ter ;  became  later  Archdeacon  of  Salisbury, 
and  subsequently  was  made  Archdeacon  of 
Winchester.  He  owed  all  his  preferments 
to  Bishop  Hoadly.  In  1776,  he  preached 
the  Bermon  on  the  coaseeration  of  Hard,  as 
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Bishop  of  Lichfield.  In  1781,  the  decajr  of 
his  sight,  which  ended  at  last  in  total  hlmd- 
ness,  prevented  his  acceptance  of  the  Bish- 
opric of  Gloucester,  to  which  the  King,  with- 
out solicitation,  had  nommated  him,  on  the 
death  of  Warburton.  He  died  in  1796,  leav- 
ing behind  the  character  of  "a  sincere 
and  exemplary  Christian,  a  sound  and  Accu- 
rate scholar,  a  strenuous  and  able  defender 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  of  the  Church 
of  England." 


Mt  good  Lord, — On  Monday  I  wrote  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Cantenbury  my  inclination  to  grant 
Dr.  Balguy  a  dispensation  from  performing  the 
strict  residence  required  by  the  Statutes  of  the 
Chapter  of  Winchester,  provided  the  archbishop 
and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  (whom  I  desired 
him  to  consult)  saw  no  objection  in  this  particular 
case  to  such  an  indulgence.  On  Wednesda;^  the 
archbishop  told  me  he  had  followed  my  directions, 
and  that  he  and  the  bishop  agreed  in  the  proprie- 
ty of  the  step,  and  thanked  me  for  having  first 
asked  their  opinion,  which  must  prevent  this  caus- 
ing any  improper  precedent,  i  have  now  direct- 
ed Lord  Shelburne  to  have  the  dispensation  pre- 
pared for  my  signature.  Yon  may,  therefore,  now 
communicate  my  intention  to  Dr.  Balffuy. 

I  have  also  acquainted  the  new  lorcTsteward  of 
the  right  of  the  aeputy  clerk  of  the  closet  to  dine 
at  the  chaplain's  table,  and  his  servant  to  dine 
with  the  servants.  You  may  therefore  acquaint 
the  deputy  clerk  of  the  closet  in  waiting  of  things 
being  now  put  on  the  same  foot  as  previous  to  the 
dispute  witn  Lord  Talbot.  George  R. 

Queen's  House,  May  10th,  1782. 

I  enclose  the  oration  held  by  the  Pope  at 
Vienna,  when  he  gave  the  cardinal's  hat  to 
two  who  had  been  long  nominated,  but  could 
not  receive  that  mark  of  their  advancement, 
not  having  before  been  in  his  presence.  I  be- 
lieve Cicero  would  not  have  acknowledged 
him  for  a  disciple. 

AUocutio  Sanctissimi  Domini  Patkc  Pii  VL  re- 
citala  in  pihlico  consistorio  qttoa  habuit  Vindo- 
bonce,  in  Aula  Imperiali,  die  xix  Aprilis,  1782. 

^^  Antequam  consistoriali  huic  action!  finem  im- 
ponamuB,  qus  latere  nemincm  oportet,ex  hoc  loco 
pra^terire  silentio  noluinus.  Gratum  quippe  nobis 
fuit,  imperatoriam  majestatem,  quam  sempHsr  mag- 
ni  fecimus,  coram  intueri,  ipsumque  Cssarem  per- 
amanter  complecti.  Pro  muneris  nostri  ratione 
sspe  eum  alloquuti  sumus,  et  plurtmum  in  eo  ur- 
banitatis,  qua  nos  angusto  domicilio  suo  honori- 
fice  excepit,  et  liberah  quotidie  officio  habuit,  sin- 
gularem  quoque  in  Deum  devotionem,  prestan- 
tiam  ingenii,  summumque  in  rebus  agendis  studi- 
um  admirari  debuimus.  Neque  minori  solatiopa^ 
ternum  animum  nostrum  ereidt  Pietas  et  Religio, 
qua^^  in  splendida  hac  urbe,  et  populis  in  itinera 
nobis  occurrentibas,  sartam  io<»mipCamqa6  map 


nere  cognovimns.  Quare  non  modo  enm  Ian- 
dare,  sed  assiduis  etiam  orationibus  precibusqoe 
nostris  fovere  nunquam  prsstermittimus.  Imo 
Deum  optimum  maximum  vehementer  obeecra- 
mus,  ut  qui  ade6  tendentes  non  deserit,  eos  in 
sancto  proposito  confirraet,  ac  uberi  ccelestium 
benedictionum  rore  profundat" 
In  the  King's  hand.— R.  W. 

Heyne,  to  whom  the  King  alludes  in  the 
following  letter,  was  professor  of  poetry  and 
eloquence  in  the  University  of  Gotungen. 
Having  the  literary  industry  common  to  his 
learned  countrymen,  he  wrote  several  pon- 
derous quartos,  all  of  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  King's  Library. 

We  womd  particularly  recjuest  the  atten- 
tion of  our  j^aders  to  the  just  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  King  on  war,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people. 

Windsor,  July  28rd.  178S. 

My  good  Lord,— It  is  with  infinite  satisfaction 
I  received  on  Sunday  your  letter ;  by  which  I 
find  that  at  last  the  German  books,  wrote  in  Lat- 
in, and  collected  by  Professor  Heyne,  bv  my  di- 
rections, for  you,  are  arrived  at  Hartleuury.  1 
shall  certainly  continue  to  authorize  him  to  send 
any  others  that  he  may  think,  from  their  subjects 
or  styles,  likely  to  meet  with  approbation.  I  own 
the  reputation  of  the  University  of  Gottingen  I 
have  much  at  heart,  from  an  idea  that,  if  ever 
mankind  reflect,  tliey  must  allow  that  those  who 
encourage  religion,  virtue,  and  literature,  deserve 
as  much  solid  praise  as  those  who  disturb  the 
worid,  and  commit  all  the  horrors  of  war  to  gain 
the  reputation  of  being  heroes. 

Indeed,  my  good  loro,  we  live  in  unprincipled 
days,  and  no  change  can  be  expected  but  by  an 
early  attention  to  the  education  of  the  rising  ^n- 
eration.  Where  my  opinion  must  be  of  weight, 
— I  mean,  in  my  electoral  dominions, — it  shall  be 
the  chief  object  of  my  care ;  and,  should  it  be 
crowned  with  success,  it  may  incline  others  to  fol- 
low the  example. 

J  now  come  to  a  part  of  your  letter  that  gave 
me  much  concern  ;  but  should  at  the  same  time 
have  felt  hurt  if  you  had  not  informed  me  of.  I 
fear  the  relapse  oi  poor  Dr.  Arnold :  his  conduct 
during  the  time  he  attended  you  seemed  as  favor- 
able as  any  of  us  could  desire.  I  still  hope  he 
will  soon  be  reinstated ;  and  I  trust  you  will  not 
long  leave  me  in  suspense  upon  a  subject  that 
greatly  interests  me,  for  I  ever  thought  him  not 
only  in&renious,  but  perfectly  unright,  and,  as 
such,  I  have  a  very  sincere  regara  for  him.  Ex- 
cept the  Queen,  no  one  here  mis  the  smallest  sus- 
picion of  his  having  a  fresh  attack,  which  is  an 
attention*  I  am  certain  he  every  way  deserves. 

I  hope  your  visitation  will  be  attended  with  as 
fine  weather  as  we  have  enjoyed  since  the  violent 

*  Sic.  in  MS.  What  was  the  matter  with  Dr- 
Arnold,  physically,  mentally,  or  morally,  I  have  not 
been  aUe  to  aaoeraia 
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rain  on  Taeeday  nig^  and  the  whole  of  Wednet- 
day.    I  shall  erer  remain,  my  ^[ood  Lord, 

Your  very  affectionate  friend, 

Georok  R. 

To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester,  at  Hartlebnry 
Castle,  Worcestershire. 

The  two  following  letters  show  the  Kin^ 
in  a  most  amiable  lignt,  both  as  a  father  and 
a  man.  Prince  Octavius  died  on  the  drd  of 
May,  1783. 

Windsor,  Aug.  20th,  1782. 

Mt  g  ood  Lord, — There  is  no  probability,  and> 
indeed,  scarce  a  possibility,  that  my  youngest 
child  can  survive  this  day.  The  knowing  yon 
are  acquainted  with  the  tender  feelings  of  the 
Queen's  heart,  convinces  me  you  will  oe  uneasy 
till  apprized  that  she  is  calling  the  only  solid  as- 
sistant under  affliction,  religion,  to  her  assistance. 
She  feels  the  peculiar  goodness  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence in  never  having  before  put  her  to  so  severe 
a  trial,  thousrh  she  Has  so  numerous  a  family,  I 
do  not  deny.  I  also  write  to  you,  my  good  lord, 
as  a  balm  to  my  mind ;  as  I  have  not  you  present 
to  converse  with,  I  think  it  the  most  pleasing  oc- 
cnpation  by  this  means  to  convey  to  you  that  I 
place  my  confidence  that  the  Almighty  will  never 
fill  my  cup  of  sorrow  fuller  than  I  can  bear ;  and, 
when  I  reflect  on  the  dear  cause  of  our  tribula- 
tion, I  consider  his  change  to  be  so  greatly  for 
his  advantage,  that  I  sometimes  think  it  unkind 
to  wish  his  recovery  had  been  effected.  And, 
when  I  take  this  event  in  another  point  of  view, 
and  reflect  how  much  more  miserable  it  would 
have  been  to  have  seen  him  lead  a  life  of  pain, 
and  perhaps  end  thus  at  a  more  mature  age,  I 
also  confess  that  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty 
appears  strongly  in  what  certainly  gives  me  great 
concern,  but  might  have  been  still  more  severe. 

6.R. 
To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Mt  good  Lord, — The  humanity  which  is  not 
among  the  least  auspicious  of  your  excellent 
qualities,  would,  I  am  persuaded,  make  you  feel 
n>r  the  present  distress  in  which  the  Queen  and  I 
are  involved,  had  you  not  the  farther  incitement 
of  a  sincere  attachment  to  us  both*  The  little  ob- 
ject we  are  deploring  was  known  to  you,  and  con- 
sequently his  merits;  therefore  you  will  not  be 
surprised  that  the  blow  is  strong.  We  both  call 
on  the  sole  assistant  to  those  in  distress,  the  dic- 
tates of  religion.  I  have  proposed  to  the  Queen, 
and  she  approves  of  it,  that  I  should  desire  you  to 
come  on  Saturdav,  and  bring  Mr.  Fisher  with 
you,  that,  on  Sunday,  in  my  chapel  in  the  Castle, 
we  may  have  the  comfort  of  hearing  you  preach, 
and  receiving  from  your  hands  the  holy  commu- 
nion. I  think  this  a  very  proper  time  for  renew* 
the    baptismal   vow;   and,  though   greatly 

leved,  I  feel  true  submission  to  the  decrees  of 
ience,  and  great  thankfulness  for  having  en- 
joyed for  four  yeare  that  dear  infant 

George  R. 

Wiodrar,  ICay  eOi,  178$. 


The  letter  from  the  Queen,  which  we  sub- 

i'oin,  is  another  evidence  of  the  vivacity  of 
ler  talent.  Having  given  to  Hurd  her  copy 
of  the  essay,  no  wonder  we  do  not  find  one 
in  the  King  s  library.  There  is,  however,  a 
copy  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  book  which  accompanies  this  note  is  an 
Essay  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  which  I  ve- 
ceived  on  Saturday  last.  It  appears  to  be  against 
Mr.  Hume*s,  Voltaire's,  and  Rousseau'^s  princi- 
ples, and  chiefly  against  the  first  of  these  authore. 
As  I  am  not  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  those  unhappy  men,  I  must  beg  the 
bishop  to  give  me  his  opinion  upon  this  little  tract, 
as  the  author  of  it  will  not  publish  his  name  until 
he  knows  the  reception  of  it  by  some  able  and  un- 
derstanding men. 

I  do  also  send  the  letter  of  the  author,  who  ap- 
pears modest  and  well  meaning,  and  more  should 
oe  said  about  him,  I  believe,  but  the  dedication 
being  to  me,  1  might  be  suspected  of  being  guided 
by  £ttcry.  You  know  I  hate  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption ;  but  being  corrupted  by  flattery  is  worse 
than  money,  as  it  is  an  open  avowal  of  a  cor- 
rupted heart,  and  I  hope  you  do  not  suspect  me  of 
that. 

1  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  your  being  well  after 
the  fatigue  of  yesterday.  Chablottb. 

Queen's  House,  March  29th,  17S4. 

Here  is  the  King's  estimate  of  three  of  his 
children — the  Duke  of  York,  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  : — 

Windsor,  July  80th,  1786. 

My  good  Lord, — Yesterday  I  received,  by  the 
quarterly  messenger,  some  printed  copies  of  the 
three  successful  prize  dissertations  from  Grottin- 
gen,  as  also  the  speech  of  the  pro-rector  on  de- 
claring to  who  the  prizes  are  adjudged ;  Doctor 
Langi^rd  going  to-morrow  to  Worcester,  I  take 
this  favorable  opportunity  of  sending  a  copy  of 
each  for  you.  The  medal  for  the  Theological 
Discourse  is  now  undertaken  by  Mr.  Bircli ;  it 
will  be  double  the  weight  of  the  other ;  on  one 
side  will  be  my  profile,  as  on  the  other  medal,  the 
reverse  is  to  be  taken  from  the  seal  he  cut  some 
years  past  for  you :  as  soon  as  the  drawing  is  pre- 
pared I  will  send  it  for  your  opinion. 

My  accounts  from  Uottingen,  of  the  little  col- 
ony 1  have  sent  there,  is  very  favorable :  all  three 
seem  highly  delighted  and  pleased  with  those  that 
have  the  inspection  of  them ;  but  what  pleases  me 
most  is  the  satisfaction  they  express  at  the  course 
of  theology  they  have  begun  with  Professor  Less 
— Professor  Heyne  gives  them  lessons  in  the 
classics,  and  has  an  assistant  for  the  rougher 
work ;  they  learn  history,  geography,  moral  philo- 
sophy, mathematics,  and  experimental  philosophy, 
so  that  their  time  is  fully  employed ;  I  think 
Adolphus  at  present  seems  the  favorite  of  all, 
whicn  from  his  lively  manner  is  natural,  but  the 
good  sense  of  Augustus  will  in  the  end  prove  con- 
spftoooas.    That  Adolphiis  eboukl  have  gained 
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Frederick  could  not  be  otherwise,  as  in  statare, 
features,  and  manner,  I  never  saw  two  persons  so 
much  resemble  each  other :  may  the  younger  one 
do  so  in  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  which  I  have 
every  reason  to  flatter  myself. 

On  Friday  I  saw  Major-General  Bude,  who 
told  me  the  disagreeable  giddiness  you  complained 
of  the  last  winter  is  much  abated ;  I  trust  it  will 
enable  you,  in  the  autumn,  to  ride  constantly,  as 
that  is  the  best  of  all  remedies.  I  hope  to  hear 
from  you  how  you  approve  of  the  small  tracts  I 
now  send  you. 

Believe  me  ever,  my  good  lord,  yours  most 
affectionately, 

George  R. 
To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

ff 

The  next  letter  requires  no  explanation^ 

Windsor,  Sept  2nd,  1786. 

My  good  Lord^ — Yesterday  I  received  from 
Birch  the  design  for  the  reverse  of  the  theologi- 
cal prize  medal,  which  I  now  communicate  to  you. 
The  only  alterations  I  have  proposed  are,  that  the 
eroes  shall  not  appear  so  well  finished,  but  of 
ruder  workmanship,  and  the  name  of  the  univer- 
sity as  well  as  the  year  placed  at  the  bottom  as 
on  the  other  medal. 

We  have  had  some  alarm  in  consequence  of  a 
spasmodic  attack  on  the  breast  of  Elizabeth,  which 
occasioned  some  inflammation,  but  by  tlie  skill  of 
Sir  George  Baker  she  is  now  perfectly  recovered, 
and  in  a  few  days  will  resume  riding  on  horseback, 
which  has  certainly  this  summer  agreed  well  with 
her. 

I  am  glad  to  find  by  a  letter,  which  Mrs. 
Dehiny  has  had  from  Mr.  Montagu,  that  you 
are  preparing  to  do  the  same,  as  I  am  certain  it 
will  contribute  to  your  health,  which  I  flatter 
myself  is  improved  by  your  proposing  to  attempt 
it  this  season. 

Believe  me  ever,  my  good  lord,  yours  most  af- 
fectionataly, 

George  R. 
To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester, 

Hartlebury  Castle,  Worcestershire. 

We  cannot  but  perceive  in  the  following 
letter  how  dear  to  the  king's  heart  was  na- 
tional education.  Would  that  the  present 
Government  had  the  power,  or  those  who 
exercise  authority  over  the  people,  the  will, 
to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  this  (sometimes 
called)  narrow-minded  and  bigoted  Monarch. 

Windsor,  July  29tb,  178*7. 

Mt  good  Lord, — ^Having  learned  from  Dr* 
Langford  that  he  sets  out  to-morrow  for  Worces' 
ter,  I  cannot  omit  so  favorable  an  opportunity  of 
inquiring  after  vour  health.  I  shall  to-morrow 
attend  the  speeches  at  Eton,  as  I  wish  from  time 
to  time  to  show  a  regard  for  the  education  of 
youth,  on  which  most  essentially  depends  my 
hopes  of  an  advantageous  change  in  the  manners 
of  the  nation.  You  may  easily  imagine  that  I  am 
not  a  little  anxious  for  the  next  week,  when 


Frederick  will  return,  from  whom  I  have  great 
reason  to  expect  much  comfort  The  accounts 
of  the  three  at  Gottingen  are  very  favorable :  the 
youngest  has  written  to  me  to  express  a  wish  to 
be  publicly  examined  by  the  two  curators  of  that 
university  on  the  commemoration  in  September, 
when  it  will  have  subsisted  fifty  years.  I  have 
taken  the  hint,  and  have  directed  all  three  to  be 
examined  on  that  solemn  occasion. 
I  ever  remain,  my  good  lord. 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

George  R. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Woioeater,  Hartlebury  Oastle. 

The  seven  succeeding  letters  call  for  no 
comment. 

Windsor,  the  80th  Feb.,  1787. 

Mt  Lord, — As  I  am  perfectly  unacquainted 
with  the  name  of  the  college,  in  where  young 
Griffith  pursued  his  studies,  and  therefore  less 
capable  of  applying  to  any  body  about  his  charac- 
ter, I  take  tne  liberty  of  making  him  the  bearer 
of  this  letter,  in  order  that  he  may  answer  for 
himself,  totally  relying  on  your  goodness  that  in 
case  he  should,  after  inquiry,  not  be  found  what 
he  ought  to  be,  you  will  forget  the  application 
entirely.  All  I  know  of  him  is,  that  he  bears  the 
character  of  a  modest  and  sober  young  man,  that 
he  behaved  extremely  well  to  his  mother,  who  was 
the  Duke  of  York's  nurse,  and  that  he  is  desirous 
of  being  employed  in  his  profession  whenever  he 
can.  r  will  now  only  aad,  my  tlianks  for  your 
kindness  in  this  affair,  and  I  rejoice  to  hear  that 
you  are  a  little  better,  the  continuance  of  which 
nobody  can  more  sincerely  wish  than  your  friend, 

Charlotts. 
To  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Mt  Lord, — I  never  wished  so  much  to  exercise 
my  power  and  commands  as  to-day,  but  I  hope 
you  will  believe  me,  when  I  say,  that  this  desire 
does  not  arise  from  any  tyrannical  inclination,  but 
from  a  real  regard  for  you.  The  wintery  feel  of 
this  day  makes  me  desirous  of  preventing  your 
exposing  yourself  to-morrow  morning  at  court, 
where  1  could  only  see,  but  not  enjoy  your  com- 
pany, which  pleasure  I  beg  to  have  any  other  day, 
when  less  inconvenient  and  less  pernicious  to 
your  health. 

Charlottb. 
Queen's  House,  the  17th  of  January,  1788. 
To  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

G.  R.  Slo,  3  o'clock. 

Madam, — I  cannot  express  the  sense  I  have  of 
your  Majesty's  gracious  command  to  me  not  to 
appear  at  court  to-morrow.  But  for  this  once»  I 
hope  your  Majesty  will  pardon  me,  if  I  am  not 
inclined  to  yield  obedience  to  it.  I  have  been  so 
well  as  to  take  an  airing  this  day,  which  oc* 
casioned  me  to  be  from  home  when  the  messenger 
came.  J  will,  therefore,  with  your  Majesty's 
good  leave,  attempt  to  join  my  brethren  to-morrow 
in  the  joyful  office  of  the  day ;  and  I  assure  m3^f 
the  occasion  will  give  me  spirits  enough  to  go 
through  it  without  mconvenience-Hnily  it  is  pos- 
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sible,  Madam,  I  may  so  far  take  the  benefit  of 
yoar  Majesty's  indalgence  as  not  to  venture  into 
the  crowded  drawing-room  afterward.  Bat  even 
this  will  be  a  liberty  I  shall  allow  myself  very 
unwillingly. 

I  am,  with  all  possible  respect,  Madam,  your 
Majesty's  most  obliged  and  most  obedient  servant, 

R.  W. 

Windsor,  June  8th,  1783. 
Mt  good  Lord, — ^Having  ha^d  rather  a  smart 
bilious  attack,  which,  by  the  goodness  of  Divine 
Provider.ce,  is  quite  removed.  Sir  George  Baker 
has  strongly  recommended  to  me  the  going  for 
a  month  to  Cheltenham,  as  he  thinks  that  water 
eflicacious  on  such  occasions,  and  that  he  thinks 
an  absence  from  London  will  keep  me  free  from 
certain  fatigues  tha;  attend  long  audiences:  I 
shall  therefore  go  there  on  Saturday.  I  am 
certain  you  know  the  regard  that  both  the  queen 
and  I  have  for  you,  and  that  it  will  be  peculiarly 
agreeable  to  us  to  see  you  at  Hartlebury.  I  shall 
certainly  omit  the  waters  some  morning  to  under- 
take so  charming  a  party :  but  that  you  may 
know  the  whole  of  my  schemes,  besides  getting 
that  day  a  breakfast  there,  I  mean  to  remind  you 
that  feeding  the  hungnr  is  among  the  Christian 
duties,  and  that,  therefore,  when  1  shall  visit  the 
cathedral  on  the  day  of  the  sermon  for  the  benefit 
of  the  children  of  the  clergy  of  the  thr  e  choirs, 
— which  Dr.  Langford,  as  one  of  the  stewards, 
will  get  advanced  to  Wednesday  the  6th  of 
August  (as  I  shall  return  on  the  10th  to  Wind- 
sor,)— I  shall  hope  to  have  a  little  cold  meat  at 
your  palace  before  I  return  to  Cheltenham  on 
Friday  the  8th.  I  shall  also  come  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  "  Messiah,"  and  shall  hope  to 
have  the  same  hospitable  assistance ;  both  days 
I  shall  come  to  the  episcopal  palace  sufficiently 
early  that  I  may  from  thence  be  in  the  cathedral 

Sthe  time  appointed  for  the  performances  in  the 
urch.  The  post  waits  for  my  letter,  I  there- 
fore can  only  add  that  I  ever  remain,  with  true 
regard,  and,  t  may  say,  affection, 

My  good  lord,  truly  your  good  friend, 

George  R. 
To  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
Hartlebury  Castle,  Worcestershire. 

Cheltenham,  July  25th,  178S. 
Mt  good  Lord, — Imagining  you  would  like  to 
hear  how  the  visit  to  Gloucester  had  succeeded, 
I  deferred  writing  till  I  returned  from  thence.  It 
is  impossible  for  more  propriety  to  have  been 
shown  than  both  by  the  bishop  and  Mr.  Holdfast. 
His  speech  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  the  dean 
and  cnapter  and  clerey  of  the  diocese  was  very 
proper,  and  he  seemea  not  to  object  to  my  having 


an  answer.  I  thought  it  right  to  command  the 
dean  and  chapter  for  the  new  regulation,  by  which 
a  more  constant  attendance  is  required,  and 
hoping  that  it  would  stimulate  the  rest  of  the 
clergy  to  what  is  so  essential  a  nart  of  their  duty. 
The  cathedral  is  truly  beautiful.  I  am  to  attend 
Divine  service  there  on  Sunday.  To-morrow  is 
the  visit  to  Croombe,  which  enables  me  to  fix  on 
Saturday,  the  2iMi  of  August,  for  visiting  Hartle- 
bury Castle,  where  any  arrangements  for  the  6th 
at  Worcester  may  be  explained.  All  here  are 
well,  and  insisted  on  seeing  yesterday  the  room 
Dr.  Hurd  used  to  inhabit  at  Gloucester:  the 
bishop  was  obliged  to  explain  Lord  Mansfield's 
prediction  on  the  mitre  over  the  chimney.  Had 
they  always  been  so  properly  bestowed,  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Church  would  have  prevented  the 
multitude  of  sectaries. 
Believe  me  ever  your  most  afifectionate  friend, 

George  R. 
To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
Hartlebury  Castle. 

Mt  Lord, — When  I  was  last  night  with  the 
king,  he  inquired  very  anxiously  afbsr  you,  and 
seemed  plea!sed  to  hear  of  your  having  been  at 
Kew  to  inform  ourself  after  him.  He  also  gave 
me  the  sermon  for  you  of  Mr.  Thomas  ^llis, 
and  ordered  me  to  send  it  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  to  express  how  much  he  wished  to  know 
your  opinion  about  it.  I  am  likewise  to  introduce 
this  new  acquaintance  of  ours  to  you,  which  I 
shall  do  by  a  letter  through  him,  and  I  hope,  nay, 
I  am  pretty  sure  that  you  will  like  him,  as  he 
really  is  a  very  modest  man,  and  by  his  conduct 
in  this  house  gains  everybody's  approbation.  I 
am  sorry  to  h^ar  that  your  visit  at  Kew  should 
have  proved  so  painful  to  you  as  to  give  you  the 
gout,  but  hope  tc  hear  that  it  is  not  a  very  severe 
attack.  Charlotte. 

Mt  good  Lord, — This  letter  was  wrote  yester- 
day, but  no  opportunity  found  to  send  it;  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  sermon  is 
brought  by  its  author,  whom  I  hope  you  will  ap- 
prove of. 

Kew,  the  7th  Feb.,  1789. 

Mt  Lord, — The  bearer  of  this  is  the  young 
man  in  whose  behalf  you  spoke  to  the  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells.  Would  you  be  so  kind,  with 
your  usual  goodness,  to  direct  him  what  further 
steps  he  must  take  to  be  introduced  to  the  bishop, 
and  also  to  give  him  good  advice  about  his  future 
conduct  in  me.  In  aoing  that,  you  will  greatly 
oblige  Your  sincere  friend, 

Charlotte. 
Queen*8  House,  the  8th  of  April,  1789. 
To  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
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Prom   ih«  Htaadard   of  Fr««dom 


THE   WRONGS   OF    HUNGARY 


Thb  followinfi;  document  has  been  issued 
by  tbe  London  Hungarian  Committee : 

I.  Hungary  is  an  ancient  constitutional 
monarchy,  which  used  to  elect  its  kinfi^s. 
Every  new  king  was  solemnly  crowned  with 
the  crown  of  St.  Stephen,  after  taking  the 
coronation  oath  on  Hungarian  soil,  in  which 
he  swore  to  uphold  the  constitution.  In  the 
year  1687  the  royalty  was  made  hereditary 
m  the  family  of  Hapsburg ;  but,  so  far  was 
Hungary  from  becoming  a  province  of  Aus- 
tria, to  this  year  not  a  single  Austrian  has 
been  allowed  to  hold  office  in  the  Hungarian 
kingdom.  An  Austrian  is  a  foreigner  in  Hun- 
garian law  and  practice. 

II.  The  kings  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg 
have,  notwithstanding,  made  various  attempts 
to  overthrow  the  liberties  of  Hungary.  Af- 
ter repeated  attempts  to  fuse  Hungary  into 
Austria,  and  repeated  insurrections,  a 
lon^  struggle,  begun  by  Leopold  I.,  was 
ended  in  1711  by  Joseph  I.,  who  was  con- 
strained to  confirm  the  old.  constitution. 
Again,  by  the  eflforts  of  Joseph  II.  to  en- 
force the  German  language,  and  suppress 
the  municipalities,  a  revolt  was  kindled, 
which  his  successor,  Leopold  II.,  finally  pa- 
cified (in  1790)  only  by  withdrawing  all  nis 
brother's  innovations,  and  making  a  pecu- 
liarly distinct  avowal,  that  (Art.  10)  "Hun- 
gary, with  her  appanages,  is  a  free  king- 
dom, and  in  regard  to  her  whole  legal  form 
of  government  (including  all  the  tribunals) 
independent;  that  is,  entangled  with  no 
other  kingdom  or  people;  but  having  her 
own  peculiar  consistence  and  constitution, 
accordingly,  to  be  governed  by  her  legiti- 
mately crowned  king,  after  her  peculiar  laws 
and  customs.''  ISeyertheless,  Francis  I. 
dared  to  violate  his  coronation  oath,  by  not 
assembling  the  Diet  from  1811  to  1825.  At 
last  he  was  compelled  to  give  way  by  the 
passive  resistance  to  all  government.  From 
that  year  onward  the  Hungarians  have  strug- 
gled successfully  for  internal  reforms  by 
constitutional  methods,  though  perpetually 
thwarted  by  the  bigotry,  ignorance,  and  per- 
verse ambition  of  the  Austrian  cabinet  or 


crown. 


III.  The  internal  reforms  which  they 
desire  were  chiefly  the  following :  To  remove 
or  lessen  the  distinctions  between  the  privi- 
leged and  unprivileged  classes,  and  improve 
the  principles  of  taxation  and  of  the  tenure 
of  land.  Next,  to  extend  perfect  toleration 
of  religious  creed  to  all.  The  high  Magyar 
nobility  are  generally  Roman  Catholics,  yet 
they  have  been  as  willing  to  concede  tol- 
eration as  the  lower  nobility  and  middle 
classes,  who  are  generally  Protestants. 
Thirdly,  to  establbh  free  trade  with  all  na- 
tions. For  the  Austrian  cabinet  choose  to 
confine  this  great  country  to  Austria  for  its 
market,  while  treating  Hungarian  produce  as 
foreign.  Fourthly,  to  maintain  a  free  press, 
and  the  right  especially  of  publishing  the  de- 
bates and  proceedings  of  the  Diet.  Fifthly, 
in  general  to  develop  the  great  resources  of 
Hungary  by  all  sorts  of  material  improve- 
ment in  agriculture,  in  roads,  in  bridges. 
To  this,  of  late,  has  been  added  a  struggle 
for  general  education. 

Iv.  One  mode  of  resistance  applied  by 
Austria,  was  to  extinguish  parliamentary 
bills  by  the  veio  of  the  crown ;  the  fear  of 
which  paralyzed  the  upper  house — a  body 
always  naturally  disposed  to  lean  to  Austria. 
Against  this  the  Hungarians  had  no  ade- 
quate constitutional  weapon  to  use,  since  the 
Austrian  cabinet  was  not  responsible  to  the 
Hungarian  Diet.  The  often  repeated  legal 
declaration  of  their  independence,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  distinct  compact  of  Leopold  II. 
in  1790-91,  justified  them  in  desiring,  by 
peaceful  and  constitutional  means,  to  attain 
an  independent  ministry  directly  responsible 
to  their  own  parliament. 

V.  Such  a  ministry  had  been  long  talked 
of  and  claimed  in  the  Diet.  In  fact,  the  con- 
servative party  and  the  opposition  had  dif- 
fered little  as  to  the  objects  at  which  they 
aimed,  but  chiefly  as  to  the  vehemence  with 
which  they  should  press  them  ;  the  conser- 
vatives pleading  to  "give  time"  to  the  Aus- 
trian cabinet.  But  in  March,  1848,  the  con- 
servatives, as  a  separate  party,  vanished,  by 
the  great  mass  of  them  acceding  to  the  op- 
position.  Kossuth  carried  a  unanimous  vote, 
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that  the  constitution  of  Hungary  could  never 
be  free  from  the  eternal  machinations  of  the 
Austrian  cabinet  until  constitutional  govern- 
ment was  established  in  the  foreign  posses- 
sions of  the  crown,  so  as  to  restore  the  legal 
Biatus  of  the  period  at  which  the  Diet  freely 
conferred  the  royalty  on  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg.  This  vote  paralyzed  the  Austrian  au- 
thorities. Vienna  rose  against  Mettemich, 
and  a  revolution  took  place  there.  A  con- 
stitution and  a  national  guard  were  enacted. 
The  Hungarian  Diet  immediately  claimed  for 
itself  also  a  responsible  ministry.  This  was 
granted  without  delay,  and  Count  Louis  Bat- 
thyany  was  made  premier.  But  on  the  very 
same  day,  March  15,  Jellachich  was  ap- 
pointed ban  of  Croatia.  In  a  letter  to  Vi- 
enna, dated  March  24,  1848,  the  Archduke 
Stephen,  Viceroy  of  Hungary,  is  found  to 
have  suggested  three  modes  of  destroying 
the  Hungarian  constitution:  either  to  excite 
the  peasants  against  the  nobles,  as  in  Galli- 
cia,  and  stand  by  while  the  parties  slaughter 
each  other;  or  to  tamper  with  Batthyany's 
honesty ;  or  to  invade  and  overpower  Hun- 
gary by  military  force.  A  transcript  of  this 
letter,  in  the  Archduke's  handwriting,  was 
afterward  found  among  his  papers  when  he 
fled  from  Pesth,  and  was  officially  published, 
with  all  the  necessary  verifications.  The 
Austrians  have  not  dared  to  disown  it. 

Before  March  ended  a  deputation  of  all  the 
leading  members  of  both  houses  from  Hun- 
gary appeared  in  Vienna,  carrying  to  the 
King  their  unanimous  claim  that  he  would 
consent  to  various  bills.  In  these  the  great- 
est constitutional  change  was  the  restoration 
of  the  old  union  between  the  Diets  of  Hun- 
gary and  of  Transylvania.  But  socially  the 
most  important  laws  were  the  equalizing  of 
all  classes  and  creeds,  and  the  noble  enact- 
ment which  converted  the  peasants  into  free- 
holders of  the  soil,  quit  of  all  the  old  feudal 
burdens.  This  bill  had  passed  both  the 
houses  by  Feb.  4,  1848,  before  the  French 
Revolution  had  broken  out ;  so  little  had  that 
great  event  to  do  with  the  reforming  efforts 
of  the  Hungarians.  The  Austrian  cabinet, 
seeing  their  overwhelming  unanimity,  felt 
that  resistance  was  impossible.  According- 
ly, Ferdinand  proceeded  with  the  Court  to 
Presburg,  and  ratified  the  laws  by  oath. 
This  is  the  reform  of  April  11,  1848,  which 
all  patriotic  Hungarians  fondly  looked  upon 
as  their  charter  of  constitutional  rights,  open- 
ing to  them  the  promise  of  a  career  in  which 
they  should  emulate  Great  Britain,  as  a  pat- 
tern of  a  united,  legal,  tolerant,  free,  and  loy- 
al country. 


VI.  Croatia  is  a  province  of  the  Hunga- 
rian Crown ;  and  there  Jellachich,  as  Gover- 
nor, openly  organized  revolt  against  Hung&i7> 
by  military  terrorism,  and  by  promising  Sla- 
vonic supremacy.     On  Batthyany's  urgency. 
King  Ferdinand  declared  Jellachich  a  rebel, 
and  exhorted  the  Diet  to  raise  an  army 
against  him ;  but  always  avoided  finally  to 
sanction  their  bills.     Meanwhile  Radetzky 
defeated  Charles  Albert.    Jellachich  drop- 
ped the  mask  of  Croatianism,  and  announced 
to  Batthyany  that  there  should  be  no  peace 
until  a  ministry  at  Vienna  ruled  over  Hun- 
gary.    In  September,  as  the  King  would 
neither  allow  troops  to  be  raised  in  Hungary, 
nor  the  Hungarian  regiments  to  be  recalled 
from  Italy  for  home  defence,  a  Hungarian 
deputation  was  sent  to  the  Austrian  Diet ; 
but  it  was  denied  admittance  by  aid  of  the 
Slavonic  party.     To  catch  stray  votes  (it 
seems),  Latour,  Austrian  Minister  at  War,  in 
the  Diet,  Sept.  2d,  solemnly  disavowed  any 
connection  with  Jellachich's  movement ;  yet, 
on  Sept.  4th,  a  royal  ordinance  (officially 
published  in  Croatia  only,)  reinstated  Jel- 
lachich in  all  his  dignities ;  who,  soon  after, 
crossed  the  Drave  to  invade  Hungary,  with  a 
well-appointed  army  65,000  strong.     As  he 
openly  showed  the  King's  commission,  Bat- 
thyany resigned,  Sept.  9th,  since  he  did  not 
know  how  to  act  by  the  King's  command 
against  the  King's  command.     No  successor 
was  appointed  ;  and  the  Hungarian  Diet  had 
no  choice  but  to  form  a  committee  of  safety. 
To  embarrass  them  in  this,  the  King  reopen- 
ed negotiation  with  Batthyany,  Sept.  14th, 
but  still  eluded  any  practical  result  by  re- 
fusing to  put  down  Jellachich.     Meanwhile, 
Sept.  16tb,  dispatches  were  intercepted,  in 
which  Jellachich  thanked  Latour  for  supplies 
of  money  and  material  of  war.     The  Hunga- 
rian Diet  published  them  officially,  and  dis- 
tributed them  by  thousands.     But  Hungary 
was  still  unarmed,  and  Jellachich  was  burn- 
ing, plundering,   slaughtering.      September 
25th,  Lamberg  was  sent  to  Jresth,  in  the  il- 
legal character  of  Imperial  Commissary  of 
Hungary,  but  was  immediately  murdered  by 
the  rage  of  the  populace.     Masses  of  volun- 
teers were  nssemblcd  by  the  eloquence  of 
Kossuth,  which,  with  the  aid  of  only  3,000 
regular  troops,  met  and  repulsed  Jellachich 
at  Sukoro,  Sept.  29th,  and  chased  him  out 
of  their  country.     But  Latoiu*  was  far  too 
deep  in  guilt  to  recede.     A  royal  rescript  of 
October  3rd,  dissolved  the  Hungarian  Diet, 
forbade  all  municipal  action,  superseded  the 
judicial  tribunals,  declared  Hungary  under 
martial  law,  and  appointed  Jellachich  civil 
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and  military  governor  of  that  coantrj,  with 
discretionary  power  of  life  and  death,  and 
an  expressly  unlimited  despotism.  It  like- 
wise distiactly  announced  the  determination 
of  the  Crown  to  incorporate  Hungary  into 
Austria.  Troops  from  Vienna  were  public- 
ly ordered  by  Latour  (Oct.  6th)  to  march 
against  the  Hungarians.  This  order,  coupled 
with  alarm  inspired  by  the  approach  of  Jel- 
lachich  (whose  defeat  was  kept  secret),  led 
to  the  imeute  in  Vienna,  in  which  Latour  was 
murdered,  a  murder  which  was  made  a  pre- 
text for  bombarding  Vienna,  and  destroying 
the  newly-sanctioned  constitution.  Windis- 
chgratz,  the  agent  in  this  work,  joined  his 
forces  to  those  of  Auersperg,  who  mean- 
while had  sheltered  Jellachich. 

At  all  this  the  Hungarians  were  so  infu- 
riated that,  after  deposing  the  generals  (who 
were  believed  traitorously  to  hare  allowed 
Jellachich  to  escape),  with  inferior  artillery, 
and  with  forces  not  half  of  the  Austrians, 
who  were  76,0  J  0  strong  besides  their  reserves, 
they  fought  and  lost  the  battle  of  Schwechat, 
Oct.  dOtb.  This  was  the  first  and  last  bat- 
tle fought  by  the  Hungarians  on  Austrian 
soil,  fought  only  against  those  who  were 
protecting  a  ruthless  enemy,  who  had  deso- 
lated Hungary  by  countless  outrages  ;  yet 
this  is  trumpeted  by  the  Austrians  as  Hun- 
garian aggression.  Jellachich  (Nov.  2d)  en- 
tered Vienna  in  triumph,  and  was  entrusted 
with  a  great  army  in  the  course  of  the  whole 
war  that  followed. 

VII.  The  Cabinet  now  tried  to  obtain 
from  Ferdinand  a  direct  permission  to  carry 
into  detail  the  receipt  of  Oct.  drd,  and  seize 
Hungary  by  right  of  conquest.  But  as  Fer- 
dinand began  to  be  troubled  with  religious 
scruples,  they  resolved  to  depose  him,  and 
put  his  nephew  on  the  throne — a  youth  of 
eighteen,  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and  ac- 
customed to  obey  his  mother  tbe  Arch- 
duchess Sophia,  who  was  so  identified  by  the 
Viennese  with  the  Cabinet  as  to  be  called 
the  Lady  Camarilla. 

By  intrigue  of  some  sort  they  induced  the 
half-witted  Emperor  to  sign  the  act  of  his 
own  abdication,  and  at  once  seated  Francis 
Joseph  in  his  place,  who,  not  having  taken 
the  coronation  oath,  might  be  assured  by  his 
directors  that  he  committed  no  wrong  in  in- 
vading the  laws  and  constitution  of  Hungary ! 
An  Austrian  army  marched  into  the  country, 
and  in  the  course  of  January  and  February 
overran  and  occupied  it  as  far  as  the  Theiss 
eastward  and  as  high  as  the  Morosch  north- 
ward: the  Russians  meanwhile  penetrated 
into  Transylvania.     The  usurpation  of  the 


Archduchess  and  Cabinet  seemed  to  have 
triumphed. 

VIII.  On  March  4,  1849,  Count  Stadioa 
published  his  new  constitution  for  fusing 
down  Hungary  into  a  part  of  the  Austrian 
empire.  If  previously  Hungary  had  been 
under  Russian  despotism,  this  constitution 
would  have  seemed  highly  liberal,  and  from 
an  Austrian  point  of  view  such  it  was ;  but 
to  the  Hungarians  it  was  an  intolerable  slave- 
ry. First,  it  virtually  annihilated  their  muni- 
cipalities, and  subjected  their  police  to  Vien- 
na. Next,  it  would  have  enabled  the  Austri- 
an cabinet  to  put  in  Austrian  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers  everywhere  in  Hungary — an  in- 
novation as  odious  to  the  Hungarians  as  would 
French  police  magistrates,  excisemen,  over- 
seers, colonels  and  lord  lieutenants,  be  to  the 
English  nation.  Thirdly,  it  swamped  their 
parliament  among  a  host  of  foreigners,  igno- 
rant of  Hungary  and  its  wants,  and  incapa- 
ble of  legislating  well  for  it.  Fourthly,  it  was 
enacted  without  the  pretence  of  law,  by  the 
mere  stroke  of  Count  Stadion's  pen.  If  the 
Hungarian  constitution  fourteen  times  solemn- 
ly sworn  to  by  kings  of  the  House  of  Haps* 
burg,  was  to  be  thus  violated,  what  possible 
security  could  the  nation  have  for  this  new- 
fangled constitution  of  Stadion,  if  it  were 
ever  so  good  in  itself  ? 

On  reviewing  the  constitutional  question, 
it  was  clear  to  the  Hungarians,  first,  that  Fer- 
dinand had  no  legal  power  to  abdicate  with- 
out leave  of  the  Diet,  which  leave  it  was  im- 
possible to  grant,  since,  in  the  course  of  na- 
ture, Ferdinand  might  yet  have  direct  heirs ; 
secondly,  that  if  he  became  incapacitated,  it 
was  the  right  of  the  Diet  to  appoint  a  regent ; 
thirdly,  that  if  Ferdinand  had  died,  Francis 
Joseph  was  not  the  heir  to  the  Hungarian 
crown,  but  his  father,  Ferdinand's  brother; 
fourthly,  that  allegiance  is  not  fully  due  to 
the  true  heir  until  he  has  been  crowned ; 
fifthly,  that  if  Francis  Joseph  had  been  ever 
so  much  the  true  heir,  and  had  been  ever  so 
lawfully  crowned,  the  ordinances  would  be 
a  breach  of  his  oath,  essentially  null  and  void, 
and  equivalent  to  a  renunciation  of  his  com- 
pact with  the  people ;  sixthly,  that  even  to 
Austria  the  ministry  of  Stadion-— or,  rather, 
the  Archduchess — was  no  better  than  a  knot 
of  intriguers,  which  had  practiced  on  the 
clouded  intellect  of  the  sovereign  to  grasp  a 
despotism  for  itself,  while  over  Hungary  it 
had  no  more  ostensible  right  than  had  that  of 
Prussia  or  France.  All  Hungary,  therefore, 
rose  to  resist — Slovachs  and  Magyars,  Ger- 
mans and  Wallachs,  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants, Greeks  and  Jews,  nobles,  traders,  and 
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peasants,  rich  and  poor,  progressionists  and 
conservatives.  Ferdinand  was  still  regarded 
as  their  legitimate,  but  unlawfully  deposed 
King. 

lA.  Between  the  Theiss  and  the  Morosch, 
Kossuth  organized  the  means  of  fabricating 
arms  and  money  ;  and  in  the  course  of  March 
and  April  a  series  of  tremendous  battles  took 
place,  in  which  the  Austrians  were  some  fif- 
teen times  defeated,  and  without  a  single 
change  of  fortune  their  armies,  130,000 
strong,  were  swept  out  of  Hungary  with  im- 
mense slaughter.  Only  certain  fortresses  re- 
mained in  their  power,  and  those  were  sure 
to  fall  by  mere  lapse  of  time.  The  Austri- 
an Cabinet  was  desperate  at  losing  a  game 
in  which  it  had  risked  so  much.  Its  more 
scrupulous  members  had  retired,  including 
Stadion  himself.  Bloodier  generals  were 
brought  forward,  and  the  intervention  of  Rus- 
sia (long  promised,  and  granted  as  early  as 
February  in  Transylvania)  was  publicly  avow- 
ed. This  act  finally  alienated  from  Austria 
every  patriotic  Hungarian. 

X.  Upon  the  entrance  of  the  Russians 
with  the  consent  of  Francis  Joseph,  the  Hun- 
garian Parliament,  on  the  1 4th  of  April,  af- 
ter reciting  the  acts  of  perfidy  and  atrocity 
by  which  the  house  of  Hapsburg  had  de- 
stroyed its  compacts  with  the  nation,  solemn- 
ly pronounced  that  house  to  have  forfeited 
the  crown.  During  the  existing  crisis  Kos- 
suth, according  to  constitutional  precedent, 
was  made  Governor  of  the  country. 

XL  We  all  know  how  Hungary,  deprived 
of  her  ports,  taken  by  surprise,  isolated  and 
abandoned,  has  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
combined  hosts  of  her  unscrupulous  foes. 
But  has  England  nothing  to  say  to  this  ? 

For  three  centuries  at  least  Hungar}'  has 
been  a  prominent  member  of  the  European 
family  of  nations.  Her  constitutional  union  to 
the  house  of  Hapsburg  has  been  a  notori- 
ous public  fact ;  and  in  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, as  King  of  Hungary,  Europe  has  long 
seen  a  powerful  barrier  against  Russian  en- 
croachment. That  Hungary  is  not  Austria 
— that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  has  no  right 
in  Hungary  except  as  its  Constitutional  King 
— ^is  as  public  a  fact  in  Europe  as  that  Hano- 
ver was  never  part  of  England.  When  Hun- 
gary proclaimed  to  us  that  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  was  no  longer  her  King — that  she 
had  found  the  house  of  Hapsburg  traitorous, 
and  had  legally  deposed  it;  and  when  the 
Hungarian  nation  had,  by  a  unanimous  effort, 
actually  expelled  her  invaders — there  was 
the  very  same  reason  for  our  acknowledging 
the  independence  of  Hungary,  as  we  ever 


had  for  recc^nizing  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
as  King  of  Hungary  at  all. 

Xn.  The  English  crown  is  peculiarly  af- 
fected by  these  events ;  because  they  destroy 
the  confidence  of  nations  in  the  oaths  of  prin- 
ces; especially  considering  that  Hungaiy 
was  the  only  great  community  on  the  Conti- 
nent, whose  ancient  liberties  had  not  been 
violently  and  treacherously  annihilated  by  its 
king.  No  guarantees  of  right  any  longer  ex- 
ist, except  those  which  have  been  wrested 
out  by  popular  violence,  and  established  on 
some  doctrinaire  basis.  The  aristocracy  of 
England  are  deeply  concerned,  when  the  only 
remaining  continental  aristocracy  possessed 
of  constitutional  rights,  and  taking  the  lead 
of  a  willing  nation,  is  remorselessly  trampled 
under  foot.  Our  commonalty  is  concerned, 
when  deprived  of  commercial  intercouree 
with  fourteen  millions  of  agriculturists.  Our 
religious  feelings  are  shocked,  when  Hunga- 
rian zeal  for  universal  toleration  is  overridden 
by  the  Romanist  bigotry  of  Austria.  Our 
liberties  are  endangered  by  the  spectacle  of 
two  sovereigns  tearing  in  pieces  a  noble  na- 
tion from  pure  hatred  of  its  constitutionalism 
which  nine  centuries  have  not  made  sacred  in 
their  eyes.  The  security  of  all  Europe  is 
endangered  by  the  virtual  vassalage  of  Aus- 
tria to  Russia,  which  this  calamitous  outrage 
has  entailed  ;  for  Austria  is  now  so  abhorred 
in  Hungary  that  she  cannot  keep  her  con- 
quest except  by  Russian  aid.  Every  one  fore- 
saw this  from  the  beginning;  the  govern- 
ment of  Vienna  knew  it,  as  well  as  that  of 
St.  Petersburg.  Such  are  the  results  of  the 
conspiracy  of  an  Austrian  cabinet  against 
their  Emperor,  against  his  kingdom  of  Hun- 
gary, against  the  new-born  liberties  of  Vien- 
na, and  against  the  balance  of  power  in  Eu- 
rope. 

XHI.  What  remains  for  England  to  do, 
but  firmly  to  declare  to  Austria: — "Un- 
til we  see  the  Constitution  as  it  was  be- 
fore October,  1848,  re-established  in  Hunga- 
ry, we  do  not  acknowledge  your  position  in 
Lombardy ;  for  Hungary  had  a  far  better 
right  to  her  national  existence  and  independ- 
ence than  you  to  your  empire  over  the  for- 
eign Lombards  ?" 

A  military  tyrant  may  at  any  moment  com- 
mit an  act  of  rapine  with  summary  speed  ; 
sage  and  moderate  by-standers  need  time  to 
learn  and  judge  of  the  case.  If  we  extend 
the  doctrine  of  faits  accompUs  to  the  high- 
handed crime  under  which  Hungary  still  lies 
bleeding,  we  proclaim  impunity  and  recogni- 
tion to  every  unprincipled  marauder. 
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Histoirt  PhUosophique  du  Bigne  de  I/mis  XV. 
Paris:    1847. 


Par  le  Comte  db  Tocquetillb. 


The  writer  of  this  work  is,  as  we  under- 
stand, the  father  of  the  distin^ished  Deputy, 
and,  for  the  present,  Minister,  whose  literary 
reputation  Lm  been  so  widely  spread  in 
England  by  his  philosophical  examination  of 
American  democracy.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  two  books  that  represent  more 
creditably  the  respective  opinions  of  the  last 
and  the  present  generations.  The  Dtmocratie 
en  Amirique  is  remarkable  for  the  wise  can- 
dor and  toleration  with  which  its  author 
confesses  the  defects  of  his  favorite  systems  ; 
and  recognizes  the  points  in  which  they 
might  be  improved  by  borrowing  from 
monarchical  or  aristocratical  examples.  The 
Huloire  Philo»ophi<pie  da  Bigne  de  Lomt 
Qainze  is  equally  free  from  moat  of  the  vices 
to  which  French  literature  seems  now  pecu- 
liarly exposed. 

The  historians  of  the  modem  French 
school  have  an  incontestible  excellence  in 
their  skillful  arrangement  and  power  of  rapid 
analysis.  But  their  tendency  to  acquiesce 
in  the  moet  unscrapuloua  policy,  when  suc- 
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cessfnl,  goes  to  render  them  very  unsafe 
guides  in  the  search  for  politieu  truth. 
This  tendency  is,  indeed,  more  or  l6W  in- 
evitable in  citizens  of  a  state  whose  history, 
for  the  last  two  generations,  has  fatigued  us 
with  little  else  tnan  the  coarse  ana  daring 
colors  of  a  revolutionary  crisis.  It  was  the 
same  in  ancient  dmes ;  both  after  thkt 
marvelous  century  in  which  the  quick 
Athenian  genius  ran  through  all  the  etu^ 
of  national  development;  and  agtun,  woSn 
the  great  Roman  Revolution  first  seated  the 
Imperial  chiefs  of  the  democracy  on  the 
Cunile  Chairs.  The  gloriei  of  such  an 
epoch  as  that  which  began  in  1790,  and 
through  which  France  b  still  laboring,  are 
too  undeniable  to  make  it  possible  that  the 
nation  should  ignore  them — as  has  been  at- 
tempted by  the  compilers  of  Catholic  and 
Legitimatist  teit-books  for  French  sobools : 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  blood  and 
tears  are  still  too  recent  for  the  children  of 
proscribed  parents  t  >  accept  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  as  it  is  accepted  and  reverenced  by 
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Barbes  and  Louis  Blanc,  or  even  as  palliated 
by  Lamartine.  To  reconcile,  or  rather  to 
escape  from  committing  themselves  to, 
either  of  these  extremes,  their  recent  his- 
torians have  mostly  betaken  thei^iselves  to  a 
system  that  represents  society  as  moving  in 
an  invariable  current, — which  the  frailties 
and  passions  of  indiinduals  can  no  more 
affect,  than  a  child  can  disarrange  the  order 
of  the  tide  by  throwing  pebbles  into  the 
waves.  With  such  writers  the  end,  of  course, 
is  everything  ;  though  they  do  not  so  much 
seek  to  justify,  as  totally  to  omit  all  con- 
sideration of,  the  means.  Actions  and  events 
are  regarded,  in  the  meantime,  merely  as 
necessary  steps  in  a  predestined  sequence,  in 
relation  to  which  their  moral  character  is  a 
matter  of  no  concern. 

M.  Mignet  is  exclusively  possessed   with 
the  idea  of  a  great  dynasty  giving  laws  from 
Versailles   to   its   Prefects    at   Madrid   and 
^Naples ;   and   is  no  more   disturbed  in  his 
enjoyment  of  the  exciting  struggle  which 
was  decided  by  the  testament  of  Charles  IL, 
than  M.  de  Gremonville  was  disturbed  when 
Lionne  intoxicated  him  with  the  gratifying 
assurance,    **  que  sa  Majeste  rous  trouve  le 
plus  effronle  des  Ministres  ! — et  en  cela  il  vous 
fait  la  plus  grande  lonange  possible^*     M. 
Capefigue  relates   the  elevation  of  the  pro- 
fligate Dubois  to  the  Cardinalate  ;    and  con- 
tents  himself,    for    all    commentary,   with 
jumbling  together  a  few  phrases  about  an 
mvincible  law  of    equality   in  the  Catholic 
Church.     M.  Bignon  is  entitled  to  more  than 
ordinary  allowance  in  this  respect,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  more  than  ordinary  temptation 
to  which  he  was  exposed  :    "je  V engage  a 
tcrire  Vhistoire  de  la  diplomalie  Frangaise  de 
1702  a   1815,"  was  among  the  bequests  in 
the     Testament  de  Napoleon,      The   same 
vice  infects  French  writers,  in  their  severest 
philosophy,   and   on  topics  most    removed 
from   the  exciting  accessories  of  the  hour. 
M.  Comte  turns  neither  to  right  nor  left,  as 
the    remorseless  machinery   of  his  system 
crushes  every  example  of  heroic  individual 
exertion  into  its  place  in  the  world's  precon- 
stituted  march.     M.  Cousin,f  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  radiant  and  beneficent  image  of 
the  Dictator  Caesar,  has  no  sympathies  for 
the  brave  tenderness  of  Caius  Gracchus,  nor 
for  the  melancholy  and  majestic  self-devotion 
of  the  younger  Brutus. 

♦  **  Negociations  relatives  a  la  Succession  d'Es- 
pagnc  sous  Louis  XIV."  Par  M.  Mignet,  vol  ii. 
p.  248. 

t  **Cours  de  Philoso^  Kc"  (18J8),  par  M.  Victor 
Cousin,  le^.  x>n«' 


We  can  see  no  merit,  we  must  confess,  in 
this  cold  abnegation  of  all  moral  sensibility  ; 
and  feel,  on  me  contrary,  that  history  not 
only  loses  most  of  its  utility,  but  at  once 
lowers  its  dignity  and  deserts  its  duty,  when 
it  thus  renounces  its  high  Censorial  func- 
tions ;  and  declines  to  give  judgment  on  the 
merits  of  those  whose  proceedings  it  is  don- 
tented  with  recording.  It  is,  accordingly, 
as  an  exception  to  this  rule,  that  M.  ae 
Tocqueville's  work  seems  to  us  most  entitled 
to  praise.  To  a  rare  power  of  historical 
arrangement,  and  to  a  still  rarer  one  of  his- 
toricfiJ  compression,  he  adds  a  discrim mating 
honesty,  worthy  (and  we  can  cite  no  more 
honorable  parallels)  of  Niebuhr  and  Hallam. 
To  all  appearance  profoundly  royalist  in  his 
convictions,  he  is  never  induced  by  his  parti- 
sanship to  extenuate  the  infamies  of  the 
Regency  and  the  pare  aux  cerfs.  He  is  still 
more  free  from  the  corrupting  indifference 
with  which  M.  Capefigue  speaks  of  abomi- 
nations— which  have  never  been  approached 
except  by  the  foulest  and  basest  of  the 
Roman  Cajsars, — if  not  in  terms  of  actual 
approval,  at  least  as  the  excusable  concomi- 
tants of  a  high  civilization  and  a  brilliant 
court.  And  if  at  times  M.  de  Tocqueville 
averts  his  eyes  from  this  blind  and  enervated 
Royalty  to  the  fiery  baptism  that  awaited  it, 
it  is  only  to  remind  us  that  its  crimes 'were 
severely  (though  not  more  severely  than 
consbtently)  expiated  in  the  Temple  and  on 
the  Place  de  la  Guillotine. 

We  have  many  works  that  detail  the  pa- 
tient exertions   by  which  separate  depart- 
ments of  the  great  Bourbon  Monarchy  were 
elaborated   to   their    culminating  grandeur. 
But  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  instinctively 
most  French  writers  have  shrunk  from  the 
unattractive    turpitudes  that   prepared    its 
decay.     M.  de  Tocqueville,  however,  takes 
up  the  history  of  France  from  the  moment 
when  the   Grand   Monarque  is   laid   in  St. 
Denys,   full   of    years    and    honors ;     and 
honestly  as  well  as  skillfully  traces,  till  the 
very  eve  of  their  outbreak,  the  causes  of 
dissolution  which  were  already  undermining 
the  stately  fabric   he    had   erected.      The 
cumbrous  ceremonial  of  Versailles,  and  the 
sanctimonious  exterior  enforced  by  Madame 
de  Main  tenon,  gave  way  at  once   to    the 
wildest  profligacy.      The  exaggerated  tone 
of   high-flown   loyalty    was    succeeded   by 
cynical  ridicule  and  ostentatious  heartless- 
ness.     Court  and  nation  together  sank  lower 
and  lower  in  corruption ;   till  at  last,  on  the 
tardy  accession  of  a  religious  and  conscien- 
tious Prince,  he  finds  himself  unable  to  rally 
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round  bis  polluted  Throne  a  single  sentiment 
of  respect  or  confidence. 

Internally,  the  history  of  the  long  and 
inglorious  reign  of  liouis  XY.  is  a  succession 
of  tyrannical  edicts  and  financial  embarrass- 
ments. Its  external  history,  which  we  are 
here  principally  to  consider,  may  be  divided 
into  three  periods— corresponding  closely 
enough  with  similar  periods  in  that  of  Eng- 
land. The  first  of  these  includes  the  com- 
pulsory peace  which  followed  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession  (a.  d.  1713 — 1732); 
and  of  this  epoch  the  Ilegent  Orleans  and 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  are  the  main  represent- 
atives. The  next  period  includes  the  War 
of  the  Austrian  Succession  (1742 — 1748); 
the  chief  agents  in  which  are  Marshal  Belleisle 
and  (perhaps  we  may  add)  Lord  Carteret 
The  last  commences  with  the  Seven  Years' 
War  (1756—1763);  in  which  the  Due  de 
Choiseul  and  William  Pitt  wielded  against 
each  other  the  full  ener^es  of  their  respect- 
ive nations.  It  is  difiicult  to  say  during 
which  of  these  periods  France  was  most 
effectually  discredited.  But  through  them 
all  there  moves  the  living  embodiment  and 
representative  of  his  day, — the  worthless, 
frivolous,  and  brilliant  Due  de  Richelieu. 

The  first  period  we  have  named  is  charac- 
terized by  the  gradual  modification  of  the 
Treaties  of  Utrecht.  These  treaties  were,  in 
the  second  and  third  decades  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  what  the  Treaties  of  Vienna 
have  been  to  our  own  generation  till  within 
the  last  year, — the  recognized  basis  of 
European  international  law.  Concluded  by 
Bolingbroke's  Tory  administration  in  the 
hour  of  extreme  political  need,  they  were 
yet  wisely  and  honorably  accepted  by 
George  I.  and  his  Whig  Cabinet.  There 
has  seldom  been  an  instance  in  which  a 
departure  from  that  rule  of  international 
good  faith,  to  which  the  new  government 
conformed,  would  have  been  so  nearly 
justifiable.  The  treaties  in  question  had 
been  purchased  for  the  House  of  Bourbon 
by  the  violation  of  solemn  alliances  abroad ; 
and  at  home  by  cabals,  in  which  a  knot  of 
conspirators  played  on  the  prejudices  of  an 
imbecile  Queen  and  an  ignorant  faction,  till 
their  reckless  partisanship  was  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  treason.  Nor  had  the 
tranquillity  secured  for  Europe  been  such  as 
to  excuse  the  means  by  which  it  had  been 
attained.  Between  Spain  and  Austria,  the 
nominal  principals  in  the  War  of  the  Suc- 
cession, there  existed  only  a  precarious 
armistice.  England  and  Holland  still  fan- 
cied themselves  in  danger  from  the  fonni- 


dable  alliance  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
Cabinets.  The  aggrandizement  permitted  to 
the  House  of  Savoy  was  a  standing  griev- 
ance to  the  Power  in  whose  Italian  prepon- 
derance we  were  then  most  deeply  interested. 
The  clumsy  stipulations  for  which  we  had 
exchanged  our  hold  on  Dunkirk,  were  evaded 
by  the  extension  of  the  neighboring  fortifica- 
tions at  Mardyck.  But  the  Whig  govern- 
ment, we  repeat,  acted  wisely  in  accepting 
the  situation  as  their  predecessors  had  left  it. 
Through  fifteen  years  they  labored  zealously 
to  modify  and  improve  it ;  and  at  length  the 
policy,  which,  though  it  was  once  for  a  short 
time  opposed  by  Walpole,  is  inseparably  and 
most  justly  associated  with  his  name,  realized 
its  crowning  triumph  at  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
in  1731. 

However  France  might  be  exhausted  by 
the  War  of  the  Succession,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  the  continuance  of  peace  would 
long  have  been  compatible  with  the  life  of 
Louis  XIV.  Even  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  his  evasion  of  the  treaties  for  which 
his  English  partisans  had  sacrificed  their 
honor  and  all  the  promise  of  their  future 
career,  had  been  so  glaring,  as  to  extort  even 
from  Harley's  government  a  decent  and  per- 
functory protest.  But  at  the  accession  of 
the  House  of  Hanover,  causes  of  irritation 
were  daily  multiplied.  Bolingbroke  and 
Ormond  were  welcomed  at  Versailles  with 
splendid  hospitality.  The  profession  ,of 
high  Jacobinism  became  fashionable  even 
with  men  Uke  St.  Simon,  the  habitual 
frondeurs  of  the  Court.  Lord  Stair,  the 
English  ambassador  of  King  George,  was 
scarcely  received  at  half  a  dozen  houses 
in  Paris ;  while  the  titular  honors  of  King 
James  were  effectually  acknowledged  iS 
St.  Germain.  Active  preparations  were 
carried  on  in  the  French  ports  for  a  descent 
by  the  Pretender  on  the  English  coast.  But 
we  were  saved  from  actual  attack  by  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  Regency  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  That  prince  had  long 
been  disliked  by  all  who  adhered  closely  to 
his  uncle's  military  and  diplomatic  policy. 
Lord  Stair,  therefore,  bent  upon  employing 
the  interval  of  peace  in  quietly  reconstructing 
the  great  Protestant  Alliance,  warmly  en- 
couraged him  to  assume  the  sole  Regency, 
and  offered  him  the  whole  moral  support  of 
England. 

From  the  marriage  of  Philip,  the  Regent'i 
father,  with  Henrietta  of  England,  in  1661, 
down  to  the  Files  of  the  Palais  Royal,  in 
1830,  there  attaches  to  the  House  of  OrleaoB 
an  unusual  continuity  of  historical  interest — 
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and  especially  in  its  bearing  on  the  contem- 
porary policy  of  England.  We  are  told  that 
fx>uis  XV.  was  mainly  guided  in  his  choice  of 
Versailles  as  the  habitual  residence  of  his 
Court,  by  the  recollections  which  associated 
Paris  with  the  stormy  times  of  the  Fronde, 
and  the  days  when  Anne-Marie  de  Mont- 
pensier,  la  Grande  Mademoiselle,  ordered 
the  cannon  of  the  Bastille  to  be  fired  on  the 
royal  troops.  But  this  ostrich-like  policy 
only  served  to  blind  the  Kings  of  France  to 
the  influences  they  left  at  work  behind  them. 
In  the  Palais  Royal  there  arose,  by  the  side 
of  Versailles  and  its  Court,  the  gathering 
ffi^rms  and  mimic  centre  of  a  Bourgeoise 
Koyalty — the  parhelion  to  the  sun  of  the 
elder  Bourbons;  and  with  it  grew  the 
House  of  Orleans,  thriving  on  all  the  errors 
of  the  monarchy,  and  strengthening  in  its 
weakness.  In  that  house,  at  all  other  seasons 
of  difficulty,  the  population  and  society  of 
Paris  were  familiarized  with  the  focus  of  a 
chronic  opposition;  and  through  all  their 
varieties  of  genius,  the  younger  branch  was 
sure  to  parade  its  antipathy  to  the  prevailing 
tastes  and  most  unpopular  characteristics  of 
Versailles.  Louis  XIV.  never  forgot  the 
pretensions  of  his  brother  (Monsieur,  as  he 
^as  styled,  in  the  fashion  which  expired 
^ith  Charles  X.)  to  infringe  on  certain  cus- 
tomary etiquettes.  When  the  cause  of 
Philip  V.  was  overcast  in  Spain,  we  find  the 
future  Regent  intriguing  with  the  English 
generals,  and  offering  himself  as  the  fittest 
representative  of  a  compromise.     Extrava- 

gantly  licentious,  in  opposition  to  the  formal 
ypocrisies  of  Madame  de  Maintenon ;  ex- 
travagantly Jansenist,  in  opposition  to  the 
-Molinism  of  her  successor,  Madame  de 
'Chateauroux ;  Analomdne  with  a  zealous 
Constitutionalism,  before  the  meeting  of  the 
States- General ;  mercilessly  propagating  the 
first  slanders  against  Marie- Antoinette  ; 
adored  by  the  Manuels  and  Lafayettes  of 
the  Restoration — the  House  of  Orleans  was 
not  more  surely  and  steadily  advanced 
toward  power  by  its  own  ambition,  than  by 
the  sleepless  suspicions  of  the  reigning 
branch.  The  whole  testament  of  Louis  XlV. 
was  inspired  by  the  conviction,  that  without 
openly  annulling  the  last  Spanish  renuncia- 
tions, and  surroundmg  the  cradle  of  Louis  XV. 
with  the  elements  of  a  European  war,  it  was 
impossible  to  exclude  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
from  the  nominal  regency  ;  but  that  it  was 
desirable  to  place  the  whole  real  power  in 
the  hands  ot  the  legitimated  Princes,  the 
Due  de  Maine  and  the  Comte  de  Toulouse, 
who  alone  were    considered   to    represent 


faithfully  the  maxims  and  principles  of  the 
Monarchy. 

The  Orleans  Regency  maintained  to  its 
close,  and  bequeathed  to  its  immediate  suc- 
cessors, a  latitudinarian  and  compromising 
policy,    very    different  in   spirit  from   the 
resolute  dynastic  ambition  of  the  preceding 
rei^ ;   and  for  this  it  has  been  condemned 
without  measure  by  the  ultra-royalists  of  its 
own  day,  and  by  the  few  French  writers, 
who,  in  our  own  time,  have  permitted  them- 
selves to  remember  that  France  owes  her 
most  important  and  permanent  ^cqiu^tions 
to   the  Bourbon  family.     Many  of  tie  Re- 
gent's most  trusted  supporters  complained  of 
his  defection  from  the  traditional  alliances 
with  Spain  and  Sweden.    The  expert  staff  of 
French  diplomatists,  retained  in  the  school 
of  Lionne,  Pomponne,  and  Torcy — men  to 
whom  every  court  in  Europe  had  been  for 
half  a   century  a  post  of  observation,  in 
standing  hostility  to  the  English  and  Impe- 
rial legations — had  still  strength  to  thwart 
by  then*  indifference  the  new  schemes  which 
they  were  commissioned  to  execute.      The 
Marshals    of    France,    who  had  won    dis- 
tinction in  the  wars  of  the  Reunion  and  of 
the  Succession,  all,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  threw  their  weight 
into  the  same  scale.     Villars  even  compiled 
a  formal  memorial,  in  which  he  urged  on  the 
Regent  a  moderate  approximation  to  Spain. 
M.  de  Tocqueville  acquiesces  in  this  advice  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  possible  extension  of 
Spanish   influence  in   Italy ;     and   he  also 
laments  that  the  Regent  missed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  at  once  securing,  by  an  alliance 
with  Turkey,  in  the  year  1719,  a  position  in 
the  rear  of  Austria  ;  and  that  he  should  not 
have  developed  the  policy  which  combined 
Richelieu  with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  by  sub- 
stituting a  Russian  for  a  Swedish  alliance. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed,  of  the  justice 
of  these  complaints  against  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  regency.     But  we  are  not  the  less 
convinced  that  Philip  and  his  minister  Du- 
bois  showed   singular  skill  in  the  attitude 
they   assumed;     and   that  all  their  short- 
comings are  chargeable    on  the    ferocious 
opposition  which  threatened  the  former,  from 
the  moment  that  he  broke  through  the  test- 
ament of  Louis  XIV.,  and  assumed  the  sole 
Regency. 

From  that  moment  there  could  be  no 
peace  between  Philip  of  Orleans  and  the 
adherents  of  the  old  Court.  The  new  regime 
ushered  in  a  true  revolution — at  once  social, 
political,  and  religious.  It  was  inaugurated 
by  an  exposure  of  the  financial  ruin  to  which 
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the  expensive  reiga  of  Louis  XIY.  had 
brought  the  kingdom.  It  then  at  once 
attacked  all  the  Princes  of  his  family  whom 
he  had  most  delighted  to  honor ;  and  their 
defence  and  reprisals  were  imbittered  by  all 
the  acrimony  of  feminine  malice,  in  the  person 
of  the  Duchesse  du  Maine.  Except  for  her, 
indeed,  it  is  probable  that  her  husband,  an 
educated  but  rearing  and  unambitious  man, 
would  have  quietly  acquiesced  in  his  depo- 
sition. But  she  was  a  daughter  of  the  ffreat 
Condo  ;  and  having  once  lowered  herself  by 
an  alliance  with  a  legitimated  Prince,  her 
whole  subsequent  life  was  a  struggle  to 
repair  this  humiliation.  The  history  of  fac- 
tion— fertile  in  indignities — does  not  contain 
an  instance  of  warfare  so  savage,  so  unprin- 
cipled, and  unrelenting,  as  now  broke  forth 
against  the  Regent.  The  head-quarters  of 
the  conspiracy  were  fixed  among  the  gardens 
and  terraces  of  Sceaux  ;  and  there,  amid  the 
wits  and  savants,  whom  Madame  du  Maine, 
reviving  the  usages  of  the  H6tel  de  Ram- 
bouillet,  had  collected  round  her,  were  coined 
the  libels  which,  enshrined  in  Duclos,  in  the 
terrible  Fkilippiques  of  La  Grange  Chancel, 
and  in  Soulavi6's  Memoirs  oLRichelieu,  have 
placed  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  a  monster  of 
lust  and  cruelty,  on  a  parallel  with  Nero 
and  the  Borgias.  We  have  now  reason  to 
believe  their  most  frightful  details  to  have 
been  utterly  untrue — to  have  been  explained 
in  some  points  by  the  Regent's  notorious 
spirit  of  bravado,  and  refuted  in  others  by 
the  equally  notorious  gentleness  of  his  nature. 
But  these  attacks  made  themselves  a  voice 
through  all  the  ramifications  of  French 
society — in  the  Jesuit  colleges — in  the  dip- 
lomatic circles  all  over  Europe  —  in  La 
Vendee  and  Languedoc — already  the  classic 
soil  of  Royalist  counter-revolution. 

While  the  Regent  was  thus  incessantly 
harassed  by  an  organization  which  was  al- 
ways ready  to  exchange  its  lampoons  and 
epigrams  for  the  poison-bowl  and  the  secret 
dagger,  and  which  corrupted  his  own  repre- 
sentatives, and  defied  him  at  his  own  council- 
board.  Lord  Stair  was  perpetually  at  his 
side,  to  remind  him  of  the  mextinguishable 
hatred  of  the  ultra- Royalists,  and  to  urge,  in 
Bishop  Atterbury's  words,  "that  cracked 
titles  must  rest  upon  each  other."  The 
Triple  alliance  of  1715,  by  which  George  I. 
and  the  Regent  gave  a  mutual  guarantee  for 
the  succession  prescribed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  was  thus  a  matter  of  sheer  neces- 
sity. It  was  the  same  with  the  Regent's 
compulsory  refusal  to  displease  England  by 
concluding  a  Russian  and  Turkish  alliance. 


The  mere  instinct  of  self-preservation  at 
home  committed  him,  in  short,  irredeemably, 
as  the  antagonist  of  the  Catholic  cause  m 
Europe ;  and  the  Catholic  cause  (if  we  may 
use  that  expression  to  describe  the  party 
which  peculiarly  embraced  the  views  of 
Louis  XIY.)  was  still  too  formidable  to 
enable  him  to  dispense  with  the  help  so 
officiously  proffered,  even  though  it  came 
from  the  habitual  enemies  of  his  race  and 
country.  At  the  bead  of  the  Catholic  cause 
in  Europe  stood  two  of  the  most  remarkable 
names  m  history  —  George  Henry  Goertz 
and  Giulio  Alberoni :  And  to  appreciate 
properly  the  Regent's  difficulties,  we  must 
glance  for  a  moment  at  these,  his  two  great 
antagonists. 

The  great  coalition,  against  which  Charles 
XII.  passed  his  life  in  struggling,  had  origi- 
nated in  a  dispute  between  the  Duke  of 
Holstein-Gottorp  and  the  King  of  Denmark. 
The  former  had  shared  in  the  reverses 
which  fell  upon  the  Swedish  cause  after  the 
battle  of  Puitowa ;  and  the  hurricane  which 
blew  frpm  all  the  northern  courts  during 
Charles  XII. 's  Turkish  exile,  forced  him  to 
submit  to  Denmark,  by  the  capitulations  of 
Tonningen  in  1714.  His  minister,  Baron 
Goertz,  then  attiiched  himself  to  the  King  of 
Sweden;  and  the  chivalrous  heart  of  the 
king  was  soon  captivated  by  the  fluency  and 
boldness  of  his  new  adviser. 

He  was  a  thoroughly  revolutionary  Min- 
ister— of  the  school  which  followed  Riche« 
lieu  in  effacing  every  centre  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  attacking  every  institution  which 
in  the  least  hampered  the  free  and  irrespon- 
sible action  of  the  Monarchy.  He  struck, 
therefore,  without  flinching,  at  the  Aris- 
tocracy ;  and  he  forced  the  Lutheran  Church 
to  furnish  her  part  in  the  national  expendi- 
ture. The  selfish  dislike  which  he  thus  in- 
curred added  to  the  unpopularity  naturally 
attaching  to  his  foreign  birth :  But  one  of 
the  elements  in  the  hatred  which  he  excited 
is  too  curious  to  be  passed  over.  Goertz 
was  not  free  from  the  mania  of  his  contem- 
poraries, for  regarding  the  debasement  of 
the  currency  as  a  panacea  for  financial  dis- 
tress. However,  instead  of  resorting  either 
to  a  paper  issue,  or  to  an  adulteration  of  the 
gold  and  silver,  he  attempted  to  give,  by 
law,  a  high  value  to  the  copper  currency ; 
and  he  whimsically  chose  to  distinguish  these 
new  coins  by  the  names  of  classical  divinities, 
— for  instance,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  like. 
This  scholarly  caprice  was  seized  on  as  cor- 
roborating the  imputation  of  impiety  to  which 
his  attach  on  the  Church  had  exposed  him ; 
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and  forthwith  a  howl  arose  from  the  whole 
peasant  population,  against  'Uhe  gods  of 
Baron  Goertz  !*' 

^On  his  accession  to  office  he  found  the 
whole  of  Northern  Europe,  Russia,  Poland, 
Prussia,  and  Denmark,  combined  against 
Sweden.  Upon  the  refusal  of  Charles  XII. 
to  agree  to  proposals  known  in  diplomatic 
history  as  "the  Concerts  of  the  Hasue," 
for  the  neutrality  of  the  German  temtory, 
George  I.  of  England,  as  Elector  of  Hano- 
ver, also  joined  the  league  against  him. 
This  assistance  was  to  be  rewarded  by  the 
cession  of  Bremen  and  Yerden,  of  which  a 
late  campaign  had  put  Denmark  in  posses- 
sion ;  in  return  for  which,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  latter  crown  ultimately  received  the 
English  guarantee  for  Sleswig,  though  only 
against  the  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein-Got- 
torp.  Goertz  was  bent  on  breaking  up  the  co- 
alition, and  on  gratifying  his  master's  exasper- 
ation againstGeor^e  I.  By  ceding  to  Russia 
the  provinces  she  had  already  conquered,  he 
intended  to  purchase  the  help  of  his  most 
formidable  enemy ;  and  then,  by  rousing  the 
Catholic  courts,  in  their  favorite  scheme  of 
subverting  the  Protestant  Succession  in  Eng- 
land, to  divert  the  stream  of  Russian  con- 
quest to  the  South  and  West.  In  the  mean- 
tmie,  Russia  was  ready  for  the  change.  Her 
German  allies  had  begun  to  dread  the  pres- 
ence of  her  armies ;  and  the  English  govern- 
ment, true  to  the  principle  which  makes  it 
the  interest  of  a  maritime  Power  to  prevent 
the  total  depression  of  any  continental  state, 
had  refused  to  guarantee  to  the  Czar  those 
very  Swedish  conquests  which  Goertz  now 
volunteered  to  cede.  But,  for  the  success  of 
this  scheme,  it  was  necessary  that  France 
should  separate  from  England,  by  the  volun- 
tary act,  either  of  the  Regent,  or  of  the 
party  whose  success  would  follow  his  over- 
throw. We  have  seen  how  Peter  the  Great 
failed  in  accomplishing  the  former  alterna- 
tive. The  hopes  of  the  northern  Allies  were 
now  turned  to  the  younger  branch  of  the 
Bourbons,  at  that  time  pining  in  reluctant 
submission  to  the  Articles  of  Utrecht ;  which 
decreed  tlieir  exclusion  from  Italy,  and  from 
the  reversionary  prospect  of  the  French  suc- 
cession. 

While  Goertz  was  thus  occupied  in  the 
North,  the  young  King  of  Spain  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  of  Parma,  had  reposed  their 
absolute  confidence  in  Alberoni.  He  was 
perhaps  the  last  statesman  whom  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Roman  Church  has  trained 
for  a  political  career,  and  whose  claims  to 
the  very  highest  rank  are  undeniable.     His 


sweeping  reforms  arrayed  against  him  the 
most  inveterate  prejudices  of  the  native 
Spanish  party;  and  the  marvelous  celerity 
of  his  downmll  has  attached  to  him  a  most 
undeserved  reptutation  for  temerity  and  shal- 
lowness. It  IS  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
the  scale  of  the  comprehensive  improve- 
ments which  he  projected,  and  the  practical 
character  of  their  details,  can  nowhere  be 
paralleled,  except  in  the  year  of  Caesar's 
Dictatorship,  or  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
French  Repubhc  by  Napoleon,  which  M. 
Thiers  so  strikingly  depicts  in  the  opening 
chapters  of  the  Jiistoire  du  Consulat.  But 
at  Rome  and  at  Paris  the  shock  of  an  or- 
ganic revolution  had  already  cleared  a  free 
space  for  the  exertions  of  statesmen ;  while 
the  slow  decay,  which  for  a  century  had 
crippled  the  Spanish  government,  had  only 
additionally  cunlbered  the  ground  with  the 
fragments  of  condemned  institutions.  Al- 
beroni was  hampered  at  every  turn  by  the 
parasites  of  the  abuses  he  attacked.  All  the 
sacrosanct  etiquette  of  that  formal  Court, 
the  rigid  machinery  of  the  Councils,  the  end- 
less multiplication  of  subordinate  officials,  the 
privileges  of  exclusive  access  to  the  Royal 
person,  were  all  of  them  available  points  of 
defence  against  such  a  reformer  ;  and  renew- 
ed, one  after  another,  the  promise  of  dis- 
heartening and  exhausting  him.  But  Al- 
beroni had  marked  the  vulnerable  point  of 
the  Spanish  government.  Without  waiting 
to  take  each  stronghold  in  detail,  or  to  cor- 
rupt their  garrisons,  he  struck  boldly  at  the 
heart  of  the  official  empirfe.  The  Throne 
was  then.  As  U  is  now,  the  only  Spanbh  in- 
stitution strong  enough  to  maintain  itself 
amid  the  whirl  of  parties  and  the  shipwreck 
of  reputations.  Till  that  support  failed  Al- 
beroni, be  could  safely  launch  his  edicts 
from  the  bedchamber  of  the  Escurial,  to  the 
arsenals  of  Cadiz  and  Barcelona,  to  the  man- 
ufactories of  Guadalaxara,  to  the  rich  and 
almost  virgin  treasuries  of  Mexico  and  Ha- 
vannah.  With  an  audacity  which  would 
have  been  rashness  but  for  its  success,  he 
risked  everything  to  maintain  the  Sovereign 
in  individual  and  exclusive  subjection  to  him- 
self. He  actually  turned  the  Marquis  de 
Villena,  one  of  the  haughtiest  grandees  in 
Spain,  out  of  the  King's  apartment.  He  not 
only  refused  to  receive  M.  de  Louville,  who 
was  charged  by  the  Regent  with  a  private 
message  to  the  King,  but  forbad  bis  appear- 
ing in  the  streets  of  Madrid.  He  crushed 
even  Father  Daubenton,  the  King's  Jesuit 
confessor,  and  absolutely  prohibited  his  ever 
meddling  with  the  negotiations  pending  be- 
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tween  his  master  and  the  Roman  court.  But 
his  position  had,  of  course,  the  weakness,  as 
well  as  the  strength  of  favoritism.  In  all 
Spain  there  was  no  one,  except  perhaps  Itip- 
perda,  the  Dutch  ambassador,  to  whom  he 
trusted  for  co-operation ;  and  he  complained 
that,  with  all  the  weight  of  the  empire  on 
his  shoulders,  he  was  often  reduced  to  do 
the  work  of  a  common  clerk.  ^  Give  me 
five  years  of  peace,"  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, "and  I  will  make  Philip  Y.  th« 
most  formidable  Ein^  in  Europe.''  But 
he  dared  not  slight  Elizabeth  of  Parma ;  her 
ambition  forced  him  prematurely  into  a  war ; 
and  at  last,  after  defying  the  French  and 
English  courts,  the  grandees  of  Spain,  and 
all  the  terrors  of  the  Vatican,  he  fell  before 
the  vulgar  craft  of  the  Queen's  nurse,  Laura 
Pescatori ! 

Still  the  work  that  he  actually  accom- 
plished was  immense.  It  is  no  small  praise 
for  an  Italian  priest  to  have  anticipated 
Chatham  and  Turgot  in  two  of  their  most 
characteristic  measures.  As  the  former, 
when  the  Highlands  were  on  the  point  of 
revolt,  and  the  English  armies  were  exhaust- 
ed, '*  looked  for  merit  and  found  it  in  the 
mountains  of  the  North,"  so  Alberoni  had 
the  noble  courage  to  attach  for  the  first  time 
the  disaffected  Catalonian  Miguelets,  by  en- 
rolling them  in  the  roval  forces :  And  sixty 
years  before  Turgot's  ministry,  Alberoni 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  languid  pro- 
duction of  Spain,  by  removing  the  custom- 
houses that  checked  the  communication  be- 
tween the  inland  provinces.  Abruptly  as 
his  reign  was  terminated,  he  had  already 
created  a  navy,  recruited  the  army,  and  pro- 
vided for  its  regular  payment.  He  had  6en- 
tralized  all  the  branches  of  official  adminis- 
tration, and  organized,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  the  vast  prov- 
inces of  Spanish  America.  Reversing  the 
fatal  policy  which  had  enriched  the  Protest- 
ant North  with  the  expelled  French  and 
Spanish  artisans,  he  invited  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish families  to  establish  woclen  and  linen 
manufactures  in  Spain.  But  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Spain,  additionally  displeased  at 
the  confirmation  of  the  renunciations  by  the 
treaty  of  1715,  insisted  on  pressing  their 
grievances  against  Austria  to  an  armed  de- 
cision, and  Alberoni  only  saved  himself  by 
yielding.  He  answered  the  Triple  Alliance, 
however,  by  a  descent  on  Sardinia,  at  that 
time  Austrian.  He  attempted,  and  with  some 
success,  to  ally  himself  with  the  House  of 
Savoy.  But  this  double  manoeuvre  only  ex- 
pedited the  conclusion  of  the  Quadruple  Al- 


liance, by  which  Savoy  was  compelled  to 
exchange  Sicily  for  the  barren  island  of  Sar- 
dinia. The  great  Powers  were  determined, 
at  any  risk,  to  prevent  a  general  war.  The 
English  government  was  ready  to  support 
Austria ;  and  the  fleet  which  Alberoni  had 
dispatched  to  conquer  Sicily,  was  destroyed 
off  Palermo  by  Admiral  Byng.  But  Albe- 
roni still  held  the  threads  that  were  to  move 
the  extensive  organization  projected  between 
himself  and  Goertz.  Faithful  to  his  task  of 
continuing  the  work  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  Russian  and  Turkish  policy, 
which  the  Regent  had  not  dared  to  adopt. 
He  paralyzed  the  Austrian  and  Roman  diplo- 
matists by  the  ostentation  of  a  high  Catholic 
design ;  and  actively  co-operated  with  the 
existing  cabals  of  the  Duchesse  du  Maine 
and  the  French  Royalists. 

"  Before  you  take  your  leave,"  he  wrote 
to  the  Prince  of  Cellamara,  his  representa- 
tive in   Paris,   "recollect    to    spnng  your 
mines."     And  the  mines  exploded  in  the 
most  fantastic  intngue  that  even  France  has 
ever  seen.    The  Fronde  has  been  called  the 
Comedy — Cellamara's  conspiracy  is  the  bur- 
lesque, of  civil  war.    The  Duchesse  du  Maine, 
searching  for  precedents  through  a  pile  of 
folios  under  the  guidance  of  Boivin  the  anti- 
quary, "  qui  ne  connAissait  (T autre  cour  que 
celle  de   Semiramis,'* — Count   Laval,   in  a 
coachman's  livery,  driving  her  to  midnight 
interviews  with  the  Spanish  Ambassador, — 
Malezieu  composing  addresses  from  the  King 
of  Spam  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  at 
his  wit's  end  for  terror  at  having  mislaid  the 
copy, — Mademoiselle  de  Launay  holding  a 
levee  of  any  fortune- tellei*s  and  adventur- 
esses who  chose  to  profess  themselves  in  pos- 
session of  secret  information, — all  form  a 
picture  which  resembles  nothing  but  one  of 
Scribe's  involved   and   perplexing  dramas. 
The  musical  conspiracies  of  Gustave  or  Les- 
tocq  are  not  more  inexhaustible  in  the  im- 
broglio, more  varied  in  incident,  more  suc- 
cessful in  scenic  attitude.     The  punishment 
of  the  detected  criminals  was  in  keeping  with 
the  gay  make-believe  of  the  plot.     It  is  a 
bright  silken  thread  shot  across  the  gloomy 
web  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Bastille.    Wait- 
ing-maids, peers  of  France,  gardes-dn-corps, 
were  all  hurried  under  the  frowning  portals 
of  Charles  V.     But  when  once  there,  they 
flirted,  and  amused  themselves  with  jenx-de- 
societe ;  Mademoiselle  de  Launay  sang  airs 
at  the  window  from  the  opera  of  IphigMe, 
and  the  Due  de  Richelieu  answered  her  from 
bis  neighboring  dungeon,  as  Oreste !     While 
Alberoni' 3  support  thus  crumbled  away  in 
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France,  and  bis  hopes  in  the  North  were 
ruined  by  the  fall  of  Charles  XII.  in  the 
trenches  before  Friederichshamm,  the  minis- 
ters of  France  and  England  continued  inflex- 
ible in  their  measures  for  restoring  peace. 
Alberoni*s  dismissal  was  sternly  exacted; 
and  at  that  price  the  King  of  Spain  was  to 
have  the  terms  originally  ofifered  him  by  the 
Quadruple  Alliance.  Alberoni  was  accord- 
ingly sacrificed ;  with  the  same  odious  disre- 
gard of  humanity  and  justice  which  the 
Spanish  Court  had  shown  to  Madame  d'Or- 
sini,  his  predecessor  in  the  royal  favor.  The 
reversion  of  Tuscany  and  Parma,  on  the  ap- 
proaching extinction  of  the  Houses  of  Medici 
and  Farnese,  was  assured  to  Don  Carlos, 
the  eldest  son  of  Philip  V.  by  Elizabeth  of 
Parma :  And  on  this  the  Kbg  of  Spain  at 
last  consented  to  renounce  his  claims  to  those 
portions  of  the  old  Spanish  empire  of  which 
Austria  was  then  in  possession.  A  few  minor 
points  were  reserved,  preparatory  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  general  peace,  for  the  Con- 
gress of  Cambray. 

Dubois  died,  three  years  afterward ;  vom- 
iting blasphemies  at  his  physicians,  for  their 
ignorance  of  the  ceremonial  which  should 
have  accompanied  the  administration  of  the 
last  Sacraments  to  a  Roman  cardinal !  The 
Duke  of  Orleans  soon  followed  him ;  stricken 
with  apoplexy  in  the  very  arms  of  the  beau- 
tiful Duchesse  de  Phalaris.  But  the  nego- 
tiations for  a  final  pacification,  commenced  at 
Cambray,  were  not  concluded  till  what  is 
known  as  the  Second  Treaty  of  Vienna,  in 
1731.  They  had  been  interrupted  in  1725, 
imder  the  influence  of  Alberoni's  vain  and 
loquacious  imitator,  Ripperda,  by  an  intrigue, 
which  is  still  one  of  the  darkest  and  most 
singular  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy.  For  a 
moment,  Europe  seemed  on  the  brink  of  a 
general  war.  Catholic  and  Protestant  pow- 
ers were  again  opposed  to  each  other,  with  a 
novel  distribution  of  the  parts.  The  League 
of  Hanover  (or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  of 
Herrcnhausen)  combined  England,  France, 
and  Prussia,  with  the  addition  afterward  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  in  opposition  to  Spain 
and  Austria.  It  was  surmised  that  the  lat- 
ter Powers  contemplated  a  still  closer  union, 
which  might  have  resulted  in  reconstructing 
the  empire  of  Charles  V.  But  compliance 
with  the  family  affections  either  of  Elizabeth 
of  Parma,  or  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI., 
was  at  that  time  an  unfailing  talisman  for 
charming  to  repose  the  most  alarming  tem- 
pest. Don  Carlos  was  confirmed  in  the  in- 
neritance  of  the  Italian  duchies ;  while  Eng- 
land and  the  States- General  guaranteed  the 


Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  gave  the  undi- 
vided succession  of  the  whole  Austrian  do- 
minions to  Maria  Theresa,  the  emperor's  eld- 
est daughter.  On  these  terms  a  general 
peace  was  at  last  signed ;  and  thus  ended 
the  long  controversy  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion, which  for  seventy  years — ever  since  the 
marriage  of  Louis  XIV.  with  Maria  Theresa 
of  Spain  in  1660 — ^had  agitated  Europe. 

In  spite  of  M.  de  Tocqueville's  lamenta- 
tion over  the  decline  of  French  influence  at 
this  period,  he  has  furnished  in  his  narrative 
of  Alberoni's  fall,  the  best  justification  of 
the  Regency :  "  II  echoua,  parce  gu'il  iCap- 
pHcia  pas  la  tendance  de  son  ipoque,  toule 
dirigte  vers  le  repos^  Distasteful  as  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  to  both  France  and 
England,  it  was  simply  impossible  for  either 
nation  to  renew  the  struggle  to  which  it  put 
an  end.  It  was  eminently  impossible  for 
France ;  drawn  to  the  very  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy by  the  extravagant  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  additionally  distressed  by  the 
famine  which  followed  the  War  of  the  Suc- 
cession, by  the  great  Plague  of  Marseilles  in 
1720,  the  burning  of  Chalons  and  Rennes, 
and  the  gigantic  swindling  of  Law  and  his 
System.  But  though  France  is  represented 
as  at  this  period  habitually  and  criminally 
subservient  to  England,  the  English  cabi- 
net had,  at  the  same  time,  to  defend  itself 
against  similar  imputations. 

The  popular  idea  of  Walpole,  as  a  Foreign 
Minister  (and  we  repeat,  that  we  use  his 
name  in  speaking  of  this  epoch  because, 
though  for  a  time  in  opposition,  he  so  zeal- 
ously espoused  the  policy  of  his  predeces- 
sors on  his  return  as  to  make  it  fairly  bis 
own),  is,  we  believe,  very  nearly  this :  that 
he  deliberately,  and  on  principle,  sacrificed 
our  foreign  relations  to  his  party  or  personal 
interests.  Many  people  may  think  that 
there  was  no  great  harm,  if  he  did  so.  But 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  half  of  this 
opinion,  combining,  as  it  does,  the  cant  of 
the  craftsman  with  the  recent  cant  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Anti- Corn-Law  League, 
is  most  preposterously  false.  It  is  undeni- 
ably true  that,  in  the  face  of  an  opposition, 
in  which  the  Tories,  smarting  under  the 
dread  of  perpetual  exclusion  from  ( ffice, 
were  reinforced  by  impracticable  and  disap- 
pointed Whigs,  the  \Vhig  Government,  led 
successively  by  Stanhope  and  by  Walpole, 
did  preserve  us  for  five-and-twenty  years 
from  a  European  war.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  they  succeeded  in  doing  so,  mainly  by 
the  proofs,  everywhere  presented,  of  their 
diplomatic  ability ;  by  the  profound  policy  of 
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their  combinations,  and  the  readiness  with 
which,  when  it  was  necessary  to  strike,  they 
struck  boldly  and  at  once.  For  it  is  well 
observed  by  Professor  Heeren,  that  the  great 
merit  of  the  English  Government  at  this 
time,  consisted  not,  indeed,  in  evading  war, 
but  in  employing  every  means  which  nego- 
tiation or  demonstrations  could  supply  for 
avoiding  it.*  War,  indeed,  is,  for  the  most 
part,  but  the  vulgar  resource  of  inexperienced 
workmen;  and  real  statesmanship  is  best 
shown  by  neither  abdicating  a  diplomatic 
position,  nor  yet  breaking  through  it  by  force ; 
but  in  making  the  voice  of  our  country  heard 
whenever  European  interests  are  in  discus- 
sion, and  by  our  just  appreciation  of  new 
situations  as  they  arise — presenting  her,  in 
her  unbroken  power,  either  as  a  mediator  or 
an  example.  And  it  behoves  the  modem  de- 
spisers  of  diplomacy  to  recollect  that  thb  is 
a  part  doubly  suitable  to  a  maritime  and 
commercial  nation ;  which  cannot  repair  the 
inaction  of  one  year  by  a  successful  campaign 
or  the  acquisition  of  a  new  province.  In 
most  cases,  indeed,  we  can  make  ourselves 
felt  only  diplomatically,  if  we  are  to  be  felt 
at  all ;  and  must  either  so  interpose  as  to  ap- 
pear to  give  law  to  the  Continent,  or  be  iso- 
lated from  it.  Such  was  the  policy  of  our 
great'  Elizabeth ;  who  never  nred  a  single 
gun  for  thirty  years ;  and  yet  it  is  from  her 
reign  that  our  continental  influence  is  dated. 
Such,  too,  is  the  consummate  policy  which 
has  guided  us  clear  of  the  war  which  the 
most  skillful  observers  pronounced  inevitable 
in  1830 ;  and  such  also  was  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government  from  1716  to  1740. 

Our  understanding  with  the  Regent,  how- 
ever, was  then  almost  as  unpopular  in  Eng- 
land, as  it  had  been  in  France.  If  the  Cath- 
olic party  in  the  latter  country  saw  in  the 
Triple  Alliance  a  desertion  of  the  policy  of 
Louis  XIV.,  to  many  of  the  English  Whigs 
it  appeared  an  affiront  to  the  memory  of 
William  and  Marlborough.  The  men  who 
had  just  driven  into  exile  the  authors  of  the 
Utrecht  Treaty,  looked  coldly  on  an  alliance 
which  not  only  confirmed  that  compromise, 
but  put  it  forward  as  the  chief  security  for 
European  peace.  Any  approximation  of 
England  to  France  was,  of  course,  disliked 
by  the  Austrian  legation ;  and  a  letter  of 
Count  Gyllenborg*s  is  given  in  the  Historical 
Register,  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  Bremen  and  Verden,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  was  an  additional 
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ground  of  jealousy.  It  was  represented  as 
an  attempt  to  balance  the  House  of  Austria 
by  the  creation  of  a  second  great  Protestant 
power  in  the  north  of  Germany  :  and  the  do- 
mestic enemies  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty 
pounced  at  once  on  the  bargain  about  those 
provinces,  as  a  first  instance  in  which  Eng- 
land was  sacrificed  to  the  Electorate.  We  know 
that  the  elder  Horace  Walpole  disapproved 
of  the  Triple  Alliance ;  and  shortly  afterward 
his  party  in  the  Cabinet  resigned  on  the 
cognate  question  of  a  subsidy  against  Sweden. 

But  putting  aside  the  whole  question  of 
our  relations  with  Northern  Europe,  where 
we  repeatedly  mediated  fair  terms  of  pacifi- 
cation which  will  well  repay  a  separate 
examination ;  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that 
our  diplomatic  position  through  the  first  five 
and  twenty  years  of  the  Hanoverian  Dynasty, 
was  rewarded  by  most  solid  advantages. 
First,  and  above  all,  the  regular  develop- 
ment of  English  commerce  was  unimpeded 
and  progressive  during  those  long  years  of 
peace.  In  the  next  place,  we  succeeded  in 
correcting  some  of  the  most  fatal  errors  of 
the  Utrecht  Treaty  ; — and  this  in  face  of  its 
authors,  who  were  not  ashamed  to  taunt 
Walpole  with  subservience  to  the  Prince 
whom  they  had  themselves  seated  on  the 
throne  of  Spain.  The  exchange  of  Sicily 
for  Sardinia  diminished  the  Italian  influence 
of  the  House  of  Savoy, — an  influence  at  that 
time  invariably  exercised  against  England. 
We  separated,  for  a  season,  France  from 
Spain.  We  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet,  which 
Alberoni's  genius  had  created.  We  provid- 
ed by  direct  stipulation  against  the  increase 
of  the  French  navy.  Ana,  finally,  as  far  as 
the  faith  of  treaties  coiUd  insure  it,  we 
insured  the  transmission  to  an  ally,  of  the 
undivided  Austrian  dominions. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville  keeps  clear  of  the  common  error  of 
over-estimating  the  merits  of  Cardinal  Fleury. 
Because  his  administration  was  something 
better  than  the  intolerable  misgovemment 
which  preceded  and  followed  it,  it  has  be- 
come the  fashion  to  extol  him  as  a  really 
wbe  and  conscientious  minister.  But  there 
are  features  in  his  personal  career  to  us  pe-  ^ 
culiarly  revolting.  He  had  all  the  patient 
subservience  of  a  priest ;  at  the  same  time 
that  he  acquiesced  in  moral  wickedness  with 
a  readiness  which  could  not  be  surpassed  by 
the  mature  courtiership  of  the  Due  de 
Richelieu.  At  an  age  when  ambition  is 
dying  m  the  breasts  of  most  men,  after  a 
life  singularly  free  from  its  temptations,  the 
one  governing  principle  of  his  conduct  was, 
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a  vigilant  eoncem  not  to  break  in  on  the 
capital  of  his  authority.  To  Flenry's  anxiety 
to  beoome  at  last  the  inevitable  minister, 
France  owed  the  two  years  for  which  she 
was  delivered  over  to  be  pillaged  and  tor- 
mented by  the  Due  de  Bourbon  and  Madame 
de  Prie.  To  the  same  ignoble  ambition  we 
must  trace  the  regular  de^ees  by  which 
Louis  XV.  was  taught  to  luU  his  heart  and 
conscience  in  progressive  abasement,  the  in- 
cestuous horrors  of  the  House  of  Mailly,  the 
mean  concession  by  which  the  Minister  pur- 
chased Walpole's  forbearance,  the  unprin- 
cipled facility  with  which,  rather  than  part 
with  his  darling  power,  he  joined  in  the  con- 
spiracy to  despoil  Maria  Theresa.  There  is 
a  painful  diflference  between  Fleury's  be- 
havior to  his  royal  pupil,  and  the  care  with 
which  Mazarin  had  educated  Louis  XIY. 
Never,"  justly  exclaims  M.  de  Tocqueville, 
never  was  that  icy  heart  warmed  with  the 
ambition  of  creating  a  great  king."  As 
Louis  XV.  rose  to  man's  estate,  his  reverend 
guardian  was  at  the  pains  of  forming  the  se- 
raglio which  was  to  consume  the  energies  and 
promise  of  a  reign.  He  selected  for  the  first 
sultana  a  lady  whose  gentle  nature  preclud- 
ed any  apprehension  of  her  becoming  a  rival 
to  his  influence ;  and  when  she  was  lafter- 
ward  supplanted  by  her  own  sister,  Fleury 
did  not  scruple  to  recognize  the  new  favorite, 
and  to  steady  his  hold  of  power  by  watch- 
ing the  oscillations  of  his  master's  caprices. 
Nor,*  we  repeat,  were  the  details  of  his  ad- 
ministration at  all  vindicated  by  their  result. 
The  misery  of  the  lower  classes  was  con- 
stantly and  frightfully  on  the  increase.  The 
Marquis  d'Argenson,  himself  foreign  minister 
at  a  later  period  of  this  reign,  describes  the 
advance  of  public  distress,  till  it  even  invaded 
the  magniBcent  privacy  of  Louis  XV.  The 
Bishop  of  Chartres,  on  one  occasion,  answered 
some  official  inquiries  about  the  state  of  his 
diocese,  by  an  assertion  that  men  and  women 
were  "  eating  grass  like  sheep,"  and  startled 
the  court  by  predicting  a  pestilence,  which, 
unlike  the  famine,  would  extend  its  ravages 
to  all  classes.  In  reply  to  all  this,  Fleury 
and  his  partisans  were  content  to  point  to  the 
undeniable  improvement  of  the  revenue ;  and 
to  inveigh  against  individuals  who  exag- 
gerated the  general  distress  as  an  opportunity 
for  a  parade  of  charity.  But,  in  spite  of  the 
sloth  m  which  Louis  XV.  himself  was  buried, 
the  sway  of  a  minister,  who  from  pure  selfish- 
ness ran  so  violently  counter  to  the  nobler 
parts  of  the  French  character,  was  impa- 
tiently borne  by  the  generation  which  had 
grown  up  under  the  Regency.    It  was  im- 


possible not  to  contrast  the  indolent  monot- 
ony of  €hoisy,  Madame  de  Mailly's  favorite 
retreat,  with  the  traditions  of  that  gorgeous 
chivalry  which  had  grouped  itself  round  the 
youn^  and  martial  figure  of  Louis  XIV. 
This  discontent  grew  gradually  stronger,  till 
it  broke  out  on  th«  death  of  the  Emjperor 
Charles  VI.  in  1740 ;  and  found  an  admirable 
representaUve  in  the  brilliant  adventurer 
Belleisle— who  played  a  part  of  such  impor- 
tance as  to  justify  us  in  going  a  little  back 
into  his  genealogy. 

There  is  not  a  more  curious  episode  in 
French  history  than  the  career  of  Nicholas 
Fouquet,  the  superintendent  of  Finance,  at 
the  openmg  of  Louis  XIV.'s  reign.     From 
an  humble  post  in  connection  with  the  local 
Parliaments  of  Brittany,  he  had  risen  to -a 
power  and  opulence  which  placed  him  on  a 
level  with  the  proudest  of  the  nobiDty.    Ha 
arrogant  love  of  display  kept  pace  with  his 
real  authority.     He  had  purchased  from  the 
family  of  De  Eetz  the  rocky  island  of  Belle- 
isle,  ofif  the  coast  of  his  native  province ;  and 
there  were  not  wanting  voices  to  warn  Lotus 
against  the  danger  of  allowing  an  ambitious 
subject  to  retain  a  fortified  port,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  had  been  guarded  by  the  Kings 
of  France  with  peculiar  jealousy.     It  was 
said,  with  great  reason,  that  in  another  cause 
the  superintendent  had  placed  himself  in 
competition   with    his    master, — and    even 
dared  to  raise  his  presumptuous  eyes  to  the 
hand  of  La  ValH^re.     At  the  instigation  of 
Colbert,  whose  rigid  honesty  was  scandalized 
by  Fouquet's  large-handed  and  prodigal  cor- 
ruption, Louis  determined  to  curb  these  soar- 
ing aspirations.     But  his  measures  resembled 
those  of  a  conspirator  against  an  established 
government,  rather  than  those  of  a  Kin^  cor- 
recting the  excesses  of  a  too  powerful  sub- 
ject.    Fouquet  was  suddenly  arrested  ;  and 
after  a  trial,  with  which  Madame  de  Savignfe 
has  made  every  body  familiar,  was  imprison- 
ed for  life  in  the  fortress  of  Pignerol.     He 
died  there  in  1680 ;  leaving  four  children, 
one  of  whom,  the  only  daughter,  married  the 
Due  de  Charost.     The  two  eldest  sons  died 
without  issue ;  a  third  fell  m  love  with,  and 
seduced,  a  daughter  of  the  House  of  L^vb. 
The  lady's  father  first  married  the  offending 
pair,  and  then  turned  them  out  of  doors.    Of 
that  marriage  there  were  bom  two  sons,  re- 
spectively   known  as  the   Comte  and  the 
Chevalier  de  Belleisle.     Till  the  death  of  the 
old   Marquis  de    Levis,   they    were    never 
noticed  by  their  mother's  family  ;  but  not- 
withstanding the  poverty  of  their  early  life, 
the  elder  of  the  two  boys  kept  his  eye  always 
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fixed  on  the  prospect  of  regiuning  something 
of  the  splendid  position  from  which  his 
grandfather,  the  superintendent,  had  fallen. 
In  the  Wars  of  the  Spanish  and  Polish  Sue- 
cessions,  he  distinguished  himself,  not  only 
by  his  courage,  but  bj  his  uniform  desire  to 
please,  and  his  success  in  attaching  those  he 
was  thrown  amongst.  He  married  a  Made- 
moiselle de  Bethune,  the  great  niece  of  that 
Mademoiselle  d'Arquien,  who  had  followed 
Marie  de  Nevers  into  Poland,  and  herself 
afterward  married  Kinff  John  Casimir  So- 
bieski.  By  all  these  alliances,  the  Comte  de 
Belleisle  found  himself,  through  an  inferior 
position  at  Court,  supported  by  perhaps  the 
most  extensive  and  powerful  connection  that 
any  European  subject  could  boast  of.  Apart 
from  his  Idndred  of  the  old  French  families, 
he  was  a  blood  relation  of  the  Electors  of 
Cologne  and  Bavaria;  allied  by  marriage 
with  some  of  the  chief  Polish  nobility,  and, 
through  the  Pretender's  Queen,  with  the 
English  Stuarts.  His  chances  of  rising 
higher  were  in  a  still  greater  degree  owing 
to  his  own  admirable  discretion  ;  to  the  skill 
with  which  he  had  steered  through  the 
troubled  society  of  the  Regency  without 
making  enemies  or  incurring  dishonor,  and  to 
the  loyalty  with  which  the  two  brothers 
co-operated  for  the  restoration  of  their 
House. 

He  now  saw  in  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  a  field  for  the  military  spirit  we 
have  spoken  of, — a  spirit  which  was  no  doubt 
encouraged  by  statesmen  who  had  graver 
projects  in  view  for  reviving  the  designs  of 
Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV.  Ever  since  the 
death  of  his  infant  heir  in  17 16,  Charles  VI. 
had  occupied  himself  in  bribing  or  frightening 
the  European  powers  into  a  guarantee  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  which,  as  we  have 
already  said,  named  Maria  Theresa  as  sole 
heiress  of  the  Austrian  dominions.  He  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  every  one  of  these  applica- 
tions. But  the  aged  Eugene  in  vain  remind- 
ed him  that  his  only  real  guarantee  would  be 
found  in  30,000  bayonets.  Charles  accord- 
ingly was  no  sooner  dead  than  Frederic  of 
Prussia,  confident  that  the  other  powers 
would  sooner  or  later  yield  to  the  temptations 
which  had  prevailed  with  himself,  put  in  his 
claims  to  the  province  of  Silesia.  The  House 
of  Bavaria  was  soon  ready  with  a  forged  will 
in  support  of  its  claims  to  Austria  Proper. 
In  Italy  and  Spain,  too,  the  tide  waft  rising 
on  the  position  of  Maria  Theresa,  with  equs^ 
rapidity ;  and  Belleisle  lost  no  time  in  taking 
it  at  the  flood.  In  an  elaborate  memoriid 
which  he  presented  to  the  French  cabinet, 


he  won  the  ear  of  Louis  XV.  by  combining  a 
scheme  of  daring  aggression  with  a  complete 
and  lucid  exposition  of  the  details  which  were 
to  effect  it.  A  commanding  intervention  of 
France  at  the  approaching  Eleotoral  Diet,  the 
elevation  of  the  Bavarian  family  to  the 
Throne  of  the  Caesars,  the  aggrandizement 
of  Prussia  in  the  North,  the  cession  of  Mora* 
via  to  Saxony,  and  the  political  annihilation 
of  Germany  consequent  on  her  being  thus 
broken  into  four  kingdoms  of  the  second 
class, — such  were  the  daring  projects  and 
brilliant  results  promised  by  Belleisle !  Bril- 
liant beyond  precedent  for  the  elevation  of 
France  into  the  permanent  centre  of  the 
continent,— even  should  his  plan  have  been 
curtailed  of  its  expected  complement  for  ex- 
tending her  geographical  limits  by  the 
advance  of  her  frontier  to  the  Rhine,  and  the 
annexation  of  the  Spiritual  Electorates.  To 
support  his  scheme,  he  asked  only  for 
150,000  men;  100,000  of  whom  were  to  co- 
operate with  Bavaria,  on  the  Danube,  while 
50,000  were  to  form  an  array  of  observation 
at  home.  The  disposition  of  Northern  Ger- 
many was  to  be  left  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 

If  this  plan  had  ever  a  chance  of  success, 
it  depended  on  its  being  heartily  and  warmly 
prosecuted;  but  Fleury  had  still  influence 
enough  to  cripple,  though  he  lacked  courage 
to  oppose  it.  While  Belleisle  was  glittering 
at  Munich  and  Francfort,  outdazzling  sover- 
eign princes  with  his  sumptuous  retinues  and 
fascinating  Frederic  at  Berlin  by  the  hardi- 
hood and  rapidity  of  his  strategic  plans, 
Fleury  contrived  that  the  army  of  the  Da- 
nube should  be  reduced  to  40,000  men,  and 
that  France  should  preserve  appearances  by 
refusing  to  declare  war  upon  Austria  in  her 
own  name,  and  by  affecting  to  act  merely  as 
the  ally  of  Bavana.  The  various  pretenders 
to  the  inheritance  of  Maria  Theresa  were, 
nevertheless,  soon  formed  into  one  compact 
body  ;  and,  by  the  spring  of  1741,  the  House 
of  Austria  found  itself  opposed  to  the  hered- 
itary alliance  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
Bourbons,  backed  by  the  subordinate  courts 
of  Sardinia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Prussia. 

The  long  peace  had  already  been  broken, 
in  1789,  by  the  war  between  Spam  and  Eng- 
land. The  Jacobites,  obedient  to  the  same 
mstinct  which  taught  Stanhope  and  Walpole 
that  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  was  necessaiy 
to  secure  our  throne  to  the  House  of  Hano- 
ver, had  concentrated  all  the  malignity  of 
their  opposition  on  the  task  of  driving  us  into 
a  war.  A  heterogeneous  party  had,  accord- 
ingly, been  formed  in  ParHament ;  strength- 
ened alike  by  deserters  whom  Walpole's 
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twenty  years  of  patronage  had  alienated,  and 
by  younger  and  more  araent  politicians,  who 
revolted  from  the  sordid  accompaniments  of 
his  government.  They  had  gaUiered  round 
a  hige  nucleus  of  the  agricultural  and  eccle- 
siastical faction,  which  had  triumphed  for  a 
moment  with  Sacheverel ;  and  these  latter 
brought  to  the  alliance  a  valuable  contingent 
of  the  narrowest  provincialism  and  the  vul- 
ffarest  nationality.  Bolingbroke,  excluded 
irom  the  House  of  Lords,  but  wielding,  out 
of  doors,  an  influence  in  kind  perhaps  unex- 
ampled in  our  history,  was  the  moving  spring 
of  the  combination.  Skillfully  keeping  moot- 
ed questions  in  abeyance,  oflfering  in  his  own 
genius  and  in  Sir  William  Wyndham's,  parlia- 
mentary abilities,  a  full  compensation  for 
the  incumbrance  of  the  stupid  and  irritable 
party  with  which  he  was  still  connected,  he 
steered  them  safely  through  the  embarrass- 
ments necessarily  produced  by  their  discord- 
ant materials.  Their  only  chance  of  national 
support  lay  in  rousing  the  national  antipa- 
thies in  their  favor:  And  at  length,  when 
Elizabeth  of  Parma  (provoked,  as  it  is  said, 
by  Walpole's  refusal  to  interfere  on  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  House  of  Medici,)  redoubled 
the  severity  with  which  the  Spanish  coast 
guard  treated  the  contraband  trade  carried 
on  with  America  in  English  vessels,  the  peo- 
ple, deceived  and  indignant,  clamored  loudly 
for  war.  Walpole  yielded,  against  his  judg- 
ment ;  and  gained  nothing  by  the  tardy  con- 
cession. The  Opposition  was  determined  not 
to  trust  him  with  the  conduct  of  a  war  he 
had  disapproved ;  nor,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
leave  a  single  chance  of  averting  a  general 
European  conflagration.  We  find  it  actually 
charged  against  him  as  a  high  oflence,  that 
he  still  looked  to  the  possibility  of  stopping 
the  Spanish  war,  by  Cardinal  Fleury's  medi- 
ation! But  that  resource  was  now  with- 
drawn ;  and  in  1741  (a  year  before  Walpole*s 
fall)  England  was  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Spain  on  her  own  account ;  and  was  allied  to 
the  House  of  Austria,  in  opposition  to  Bava- 
ria and  France. 

The  campaign  of  1741^  like  all  in  which 
France  takes  the  leading  part,  opened  bril- 
liantly. The  army  of  observation,  under 
Marshal  Maillebois,  menaced  the  King  of 
England's  Electoral  dominions ;  and  speedily 
frightened  the  Government  of  Hanover  into 
concluding  a  neutrality  for  itself.  In  the 
south,  the  grand  army,  under  the  nominal 
command   of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  rapidly 

Eassing  through  Austria,  took  Passau  and 
linz ;  forced  Maria  Theresa  to  retire  with 
her  court  to  Presburg,  and,  turning  north- 


ward into  Bohemia,  invested  Prague.  At 
Linz  Charles  Albert  of  Bavaria  was  pro- 
claimed Archduke  of  Austria ;  on  the  23d 
of  November  he  was  crowned  King  of  Bohe- 
mia ;  and,  in  the  following  February,  Em- 
peror of  Germany.  But  on  the  very  day  of  the 
latter  solemnity,  Munich,  his  hereditary  cap- 
ital, was  stormed  and  sacked  by  Mentzel,  the 
famous  partisan  chief,  at  the  head  of  a  half- 
civilized  horde  from  Hungary  and  the  Tyrol; 
and  all  Bavaria  then  lay  open  to  their  rava- 
ges. In  the  meantime  the  French  army  was 
shut  up  in  Prague,  and  kept  in  check  by  the 
Austrian  forces.  Maillebois,  as  the  year  1 742 
advanced,  descending  from  Hanover  into 
Southern  Germany,  to  relieve  Belleisle,  who 
had  joined  the  invading  army,  was  cramped 
by  Fleury's  positive  injunctions  not  to  risk  a 
batUe ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
disgraced  for  having  obeyed  them.  FmaUy, 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  1742-3,  Belleisle  left 
Prague,  and  accomplished  a  retreat  which, 
we  believe,  holds  a  high  place  in  military  his- 
tory ;  but  it  was  accompanied  by  horrors 
which  M.  de  Tocqueville  compares  to  those 
of  Napoleon's  return  from  Moscow.  On  his 
arrival  in  Franconia,  in  the  spring  of  1743, 
the  remnant  of  his  army  was  broken  up. 
Neither  his  former  popularity,  nor  the  skill 
with  which  he  had  extricated  himself  from 
his  disastrous  position,  protected  him  from 
the  fate  of  Maillebois.  He  was  ordered  to 
leave  Versailles,  and  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment of  Metz.  The  Hanoverian  and  English 
troops,  released  from  the  army  of  observa- 
tion, had  also  marched  south,  and,  in  May  of 
the  same  year,  defeated  a  third  French  army 
at  Dettingen.  The  reverses  of  the  French 
arms  were  followed  by  the  defection  of  their 
allies :  and  the  first  example  was  set  by  Prus- 
sia and  Sardinia. 

There  is  a  singular  analogy  between  the 
history  of  these  two  states.  It  originates  in 
their  position ;  and  has  been  continued  in  the 
points  which  most  nearly  redeem  the  errors 
of  their  rulers.  Prussia  and  the  Sardinian 
States,  alike  without  natural  or  defensible 
frontiers,  have  been  almost  necessarily  forced, 
by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  into  a 
policy  of  craft  and  violence.  Alike  pressed 
upon  by  France  and  Austria,  they  have 
scarcely  ever  taken  a  step  permanently  back- 
ward. Ever  since  Albert  of  Brandenburg 
declared  his  independence,  the  history  of 
Prussia  is  a  record  of  provinces  forcibly  torn 
from  Poland,  from  Austria,  and  Sweden.  The 
history  of  the  House  of  Savoy  again,  has 
found  its  exponent  in  the  Piedmontese  prov- 
erb, that  Lombardy  is  Uke  an  artichoke,  and 
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must  be  eaten  leaf  by  leaf.  Bat,  bowerer 
ibis  selfisb  policy  may  bave  been  embraced, 
it  is  due  to  tbese  states  to  recollect  bow  witb 
eacb  of  tbem  it  bas  been  subordinated  to  an 
bonorable  sense  of  German  and  of  Italian 
nationality.  Always  ready  to  purcbase  fresb 
provinces  by  supporting  intruders,  neither 
Prussia  nor  Sardinia  bave  ever  failed  to  ar- 
rest their  progress,  as  soon  as  tbere  seemed 
a  danger  of  foreign  influence  overlaying  tbe 
institutions  and  crushing  the  spirit  of  their 
common  country.  And  this  analogy  bas 
been  again  very  curiously  illustrated  in  tbe 
course  of  the  last  twelvemonth,  when  almost 
the  same  day  brought  intelligence  of  the  bold 
grasp  which,  amid  the  crash  of  thrones  and 
tbe  abortion  of  constitutions,  Prussia  and  Sar- 
dinia respectively  made,  at  the  chieftainship 
of  the  German  and  the  Italian  races.  Alas  for 
Prussia,  should  the  resemblance  in  working 
out  this  last  experiment  also  coincide  ! 

In  Italy  tbe  Spanish  Bourbons  had  reluc- 
tantly acknowledged  the  Austrian  suprema- 
cy ;  and  it  was  still  doubtful,  whether  the 
expulsion  of  the  barbarians  would  convert 
Lombardy  into  a  French  Prefecture  under 
Don  Philip,  or  merge  it  into  the  Sardinian 
States  and  place  Charles  Emmanuel  at  its 
bead  as  King  of  Upper  Italy.  Maria  The- 
resa was  plainly  interested  m  allowing  full 
scope  for  the  development  of  these  diver- 
gent interests ;  and  it  has  been  surmised  that, 
m  hopes  of  frightening  the  King  of  Sardinia 
into  a  peace.  Admiral  Haddock,  who  com- 
manded the  Mediterranean  fleet,  was  ordered 
not  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the  Spanish 
troops  in  the  Bay  of  Spezzia.  The  result 
turned  out  as  had  been  expected.  The  house 
of  Savoy  being  already  inclosed  by  Bourbon 
Princes,  in  France,  in  Naples,  and  in  Parma, 
its  eastern  frontier  was  now  to  be  menaced 
by  a  fourth  establishment  in  Lombardy. 
Charles  Emmanuel  hastened  to  make  peace 
at  Turin;  and  in  September,  1743,  conclu- 
ded the  Treaty  of  Worms,  by  which  he  en- 
gaged to  assist  in  defending  Lombardy,  in 
return  for  several  additions  to  bis  northern 
and  eastern  frontier. 

In  the  meantime  Frederic  had  also  broken 
ofl*  from  his  allies.  Dazzled  as  he  was  by 
Belleisle's  genius,  he  had  never  agreed  to  the 
scheme  of  erecting  Louis  XV.  into  the  Lord 
Paramount  of  Germany.  Silesia  once  se- 
cured, he  co-operated  lazily  with  the  French 
armies  in  Bohemia ;  and  at  last,  under  Lord 
Hyndfort's  mediation,  concluded  tbe  Peace 
of  Breslau — an  arrangement  by  which  Eng- 
land afterward  guaranteed  bis  peaceful  pos- 
session of  Silesia. 


His  allies  thus  falling  o€f,  and  France 
stunned  by  her  reverses,  Charles  Albert  of 
Bavaria  was  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the 
ruin  of  bis  brilliant  expectations.  In  1744, 
conferences  were  opened  at  Hanau,  when  he 
oflfered  to  renounce  all  bis  claims  to  the  Aus- 
trian inheritance,  in  return  for  being  acknowl- 
edged as  emperor,  and  allowed  a  monthly 
subsidy  from  England.  The  English  minis- 
try, and  especially  Lord  Carteret,  were  se- 
verely blamed  for  letting  slip  this  opportunity 
of  terminating  the  war :  But  Maria  Theresa 
was  inflexible.  Her  own  spirit,  and  that  of 
her  Hungarian  and  Bohemian  mountaineers, 
had  communicated  itself  to  her  councils ;  and 
now,  when  the  formidable  coalition  which  had 
driven  her  from  town  to  town  was  breaking 
up,  she  would  not  hear  of  peace,  unless  Ba- 
varia united  its  forces  to  the  Austrians,  and 
joined  her  in  a  vigorous  efibrt  to  wrest  back 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  from  France.  She  reck- 
oned on  the  failing  courage  and  visible  he^- 
tation  that  now  ruled  the  French  Court. 
But  France  was  on  the  eve  of  a  crisis,  tantar 
mount  to  a  change  of  ministry,  which  re- 
vived the  half-extinguished  embers  of  the 
quarrel. 

Fleury,  distrusted,  like  Walpole,  by  the 
promoters  of  a  war  in  which  he  had  reluc- 
tantly engaged,  had  sunk  beneath  the  morti- 
fications and  anxiety  consequent  on  Belleisle's 
retreat  from  Prague.  He  died  in  January, 
1743  ;  and  with  his  last  breath,  forgetting 
how  eflfectually  he  had  crushed  every  gener- 
ous impulse  in  his  pupil's  mind,  he  implored 
Louis  aV.  to  have  no  more  first  ministers, 
but  in  future  to  govern  for  himself.  Louis 
followed  half  his  advice  ;  and  the  sway  of  a 
first  minister  only  gave  place  to  that  of  a  mis- 
tress. For  the  next  thirty  years,  Madame 
de  Chateauroux,  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
and  Madame  du  Barri,  were  the  real  prime 
ministers  of  France.  Not  only  did  these  la- 
dies enjoy  the  intimate  confidence  of  tbe 
monarch,  not  only  were  their  whims  ostenta- 
tiously gratified,  and  their  patronage  assid- 
uously sought,  but  they  were  formally  rec- 
ognized as  constitutional  authorities — ^if  the 
word  is  not  a  misnomer,  when  applied  to  any 
functionaries  in  an  oriental  despotism.  To 
them  the  secretaries  of  state  addressed  regular 
reports,  and  under  their  inspection  conducted 
public  business.  At  first,  indeed,  tbe  change 
was  rather  for  the  better ;  tbe  few  months 
during  which  Louis  XV.  showed  some  regard 
for  public  duty  were  due  to  Madame  de  Cha- 
teauroux. But  tbere  is  a  tragic  solemnity  in 
her  dazzling  rise  and  appallmg  end,  which 
transports  us  from  the  gaudy  antechambers 
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of  Versailles,  to  the  broad  shadows  and  lurid 
atmosphere  of  an  old  Greek  legend. 

Her  story  is  given  at  length  in  the  com- 
noionest  French  Histories ;  still  it  is  difficult  for 
any  one  not  familiarized  with  the  brutal  cal- 
lousness of  the  cotemporary  memoirs,  to  cred- 
it or  conceive  it  in  the  fullness  of  its  splendid 
infamy.  Henry,  Marquis  de  Nesle,  the  head 
of  an  ancient  House  whose  honors  dated 
from  the  Crusades,  was  the  father  of  five 
daughters — a// of  them  the  mistresses  of  Louis 
XV. !  Louise,  the  eldest,  in  whom  observers 
loved  afterward  to  trace  something  of  the 
gentle-heartedness  and  humility  which  had 
often  redeemed  the  parallel  frailties  of  La  Val- 
li^re,  was  married  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  her 
cousin,  M.  de  Mailly,  and  placed  as  a  lady  in 
waiting  at  the  court  of  Queen  Maria  Leckzinska. 
Selected  by  Cardinal  Fleury  to  be  the  King's 
mistress,  she  bore  her  scandalous  honors  so 
meekly,  as  to  retain  her  position  for  several 
years,  without  exciting  envy  or  di:^like.  But 
she  seems  to  have  been  an  exception  to  the 
genius  of  her  kindred.  One  of  her  sisters, — 
the  future  Madame  de  Vintimille,  had  formed 
in  her  convent  of  Port  Royal,  the  daring  vision 
of  governing  France  as  Madame  de  Mamtenon 
had  governed  it  before  her.  The  French  an- 
nals afforded  inexhaustible  precedents  for 
ambition  of  this  kind ;  and  after  Fleury,  as 
we  said  above,  had  stooped  to  arbitrate  in  these 
quarrels,  which  revolt  us  in  the  mere  allusion, 
we  find  Agnes  Sorel  presented  as  the  chosen 
model  of  Madame  Chateaurouz,  the  third 
daughter  of  this  family.  There  is  a  terrible, 
Semiramis-like  grandeur  in  what  we  read  of 
her ;  treading  public  opinion  under  her  au- 
dacious feet,  negotiating  on  equal  terms  with 
the  King,  sweeping  aside  in  her  stately  march 
all  the  weaker,  and  at  least  less  insolently 
guilty,  appendages  of  the  court.  Incredible 
as  it  appears,  it  is  certain  that  she  demanded 
the  public  disgrace  of  her  sister,  Madame  de 
Mailly,  and  her  own  recognized  installation 
as  Mailrease  en  litre.  But  it  was  her  boast 
that  she  had  not  yielded  to  Louis,  only  to  the 
King  of  France.  She  was  bent  on  accom- 
panying, like  Madame  de  Montespan,  her 
royal  lover  to  the  scenes  of  his  victories  ;  and 
on  rousing  into  some  show  of  energy  the  life 
which  he  had  dragged  on  till  the  age  of 
thirty-four,  in  aimless,  tedious  apathy. 

The  dissolving  coalition  soon  felt  her  in- 
fluence. A  league  with  Spain  had  already 
been  concluded  at  Fontainebleau  in  1743, 
which  was,  in  fact,  an  approach  to  the  fami- 
ly compact  of  1761.  Providing  ostensibly 
for  the  mutual  guarantee  of  the  Bourbon 
Houses,  it  in  fact  enrolled    their  younger 


branches  as  subordinate  members  of  a  great 
French  Empire.  The  king  now  announced 
his  intention  of  taking  the  field  in  person  ; 
and  Fleury  *s  financial  successors  were  severe- 
ly tasked  to  provide  for  the  due  splendor 
of  the  campaign .  The  Pretender  was  brought 
from  Rome  ;  and,  to  the  disgust  of  the  Prot^ 
estant  states  of  Germany,  preparations  were 
set  on  foot  for  the  Scotch  expedition  of  1745. 
Again  the  eyes  of  the  French  ministers  were 
turned  to  Frederic  of  Prussia, — faithless  as 
they  knew  him,  and  publicly  discredited  by 
his  last  desertion  of  their  cause.  It  was  re- 
marked, that  the  Treaty  of  Breslau,  by  which 
he  held  Silesia,  was  the  only  recent  conven- 
tion not  ratified  by  the  late  Treaty  of  Worms, 
between  Maria  Theresa  and  Charles  Emmanu- 
el of  Savoy.  On  this  occasion  the  French 
ministers  made  their  well-known  choice  of 
Voltaire  for  ambassador  to  Berlin.  As  a  pro- 
fessional diplomatist,  his  failure  was  of  course 
inevitable ;  but  it  is  not  clear  that  the  choice 
was  absolutely  unwise  or  fruitless.  Voltaire's 
enmity  was  never  to  be  despised ;  and  his  ap- 
pointment was  an  easy  salve  for  the  aflfront 
he  had  just  received  m  being  rejected  at  the 
Academy,  through  the  influence  of  Maurepas. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  any  conceivable  bribe 
could  have  induced  Frederic  to  forget  his 
sole  and  paramount  idea  of  self-aggradize- 
ment,  it  would  have  been  his  public  recogni* 
tion  as  the  royal  patron  of  French  literature 
and  iufidehty.  Voltaire,  however,  returned 
from  Berlin  in  six  weeks ;  and  could  only  re- 
port at  Versailles  that  Frederic  made  a  dec- 
laration of  war  by  France  against  England 
a  necessary  condition  of  his  alliance.  But 
early  in  the  next  year,  through  another  and 
a  more  secret  agent,  the  King  of  Prussia 
offered,  by  a  descent  on  Bohemia,  to  divert 
the  Austrians  from  the  defence  of  the  Low 
Countries.  Chavigny  was  at  once  dispatch- 
ed to  the  Diet  on  a  mission  similar  to  that  of 
Belleisle  in  1741,  to  represent  the  French 
cause  as  a  guarantee  of  German  liberty  ;  and 
early  in  1744,  by  a  treaty  known  as  the  Union 
of  Francfort,  Prussia  and  Bavaria  were  again 
united  with  France  against  Austria. 

The  personal  presence  of  a  King  of  France 
never  failed  to  swell  the  royal  army  with  the 
strength  of  the  provincial  gentry,  in  addition 
to  the  courtly  and  official  aristocracy.  Escort- 
ing Madame  de  Chateauroux,  Louis  XV.  set 
out  at  the  head  of  a  train  as  brilliant  as  that 
which  had  followed  the  great  Conde  in 
forcing  the  Rhine  imder  the  eyes  of  Louis 
XIV.,  or  that  more  devoted  noblesse  which 
numbered  no  less  than  eight  future  Marshals 
of  France,[^in  supporting  Villars  at  the  dea- 
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perate  struggle  of  Malplaquet.  The  for- 
tresses on  the  Belgian  frontier,  which  the 
Barrier  Treaties  authorized  the  Dutch  to  gar- 
rison, yielded  to  the  advancing  troops ;  when 
the  news  that  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine 
had  invaded  Alsace,  checked  the  King's  pro- 

fress,  and  concentrated  all  the  forces  then  in 
ranee  on  the  town  of  Metz.     That  well- 
known  illness  of  Louis  XY.  followed ;  and 
called  out  the  last  hearty  enthusiasm  France 
ever  showed  for  her  old  Bourbon  kings. 
The  thrill  of  panic  and  sympathy  which 
crowded  the  French  churches  and  the  very 
streets  of  Paris,  with  a  throng  as  anxious  for 
reports  fro^  Metz  as  their  descendants  were 
for  the  tremendous  tidings  of  Jemappes  or 
Waterloo,  must  have  seemed  to  the  next 
generation  a  singular  inslaiice  of  epidemic 
madness ;  and  even  to  us,  authentic  and  full 
as  are  the  details  that  make  up  the  picture, 
it  has  the  look  of  some  strange  scene,  erro- 
neously transport)^  into  real  history  from  a 
romance.     While  the  King's  danger  lasted, 
Madame  de  Chateauroux  fulfilled  the  sever- 
est duties,  as  she  had  most  publicly  usurped 
the  privileges,  of  a  Queen  of  France.     But 
the  imminence  of  a  new  reign  combined  all 
the  waiters  upon  Providence  with  the  graver 
circle,  which,  in  sorrow  and  indignation  at 
the  abasement  of  royalty,  had  adhered  to 
Maria  Leckzinska  and  the  Dauphin.    The 
latter  (father  to  Louis  XYI.)  had  been  stu- 
diously kept  at  a  distance  from  the  reveling 
and  triumphant  profligacies  of  the  King's 
march.     But  he  was  now  joined  at  Metz  by 
the  Due  de  Chartres,  grandson  of  the  Re- 
gent, and  son  to  the  Jansenist  Duke  of  Or- 
leans.     The  same  feeling  of  superstitious 
Catholicism  which,  while  English  emissaries 
were  at  this  very  time  tampering  with  the 
Protestants  of  the  South,  prevented  the  res- 
toration of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  would  have 
been  outraged,  if  Louis  XV. 's  death-bed  had 
not  been   hallowed  by  public  sacraments. 
But  the  expulsion  of  Madame  de  Chateau- 
roux was  a  necessary  condition  of  their  ad- 
ministration.     The  Due  de  Chartres  and 
Richelieu  drew  their  swords  in  the  very  bed- 
chamber ;  meanwhile  the  horror  which  Louis 
XY.   always   showed  at  the  approach   of 
death,  weakened  the  party  of  the  favorite. 
She  was  ordered  to  leave  the  court;  and 
d'Argenson,  the  foreign  minister,  prepared 
his  own  future  disgrace   by  the   unmanly 
harshness  with  which  he  delivered  the  royal 
orders.     The  King  recovered ;  and  Madame 
de  Chateauroux  was  recalled.     Her  enemies 
were,  in  their  turn,  dismissed ;  d'Argenson 
was  exiled,  and  laid  down  his  office;  she 


was  herself  named  to  a  high  position  in  the 
Dauphin's  household. 

But  the  revulsion  of  her  feelings  had  been 
too  strong.  She  was  taken  ill  with  a  sud- 
denness that  roused  suspicions  of  poison; 
and  in  twenty-four  hours  she  had  died,  im- 
ploring the  pardon  of  Maria  Leckzinska! 
By  her  side,  at  the  death-bed,  reappeared 
Louise  de  Mailly,  that  true  and  loving  sister, 
whose  tenderness  her  own  guilt  could  never 
harden,  nor  her  rival's  insults  alienate. 

With  Madame  de   Chateauroux   passed 
away  the  animating  principle  of  the  revived 
coahtion.    The  year  after  her  death  the  en- 
ergy she  had  communicated  to  Louis  XY. 
stul  carried  him  on  to  Fontenoy.     But  after 
that,  the  ends  proposed  by  war  seemed  fur- 
ther o€f  than  eVer;  and  were  brought  no 
nearer    even    by  Roucoux    and  Lawfeldt. 
Early  in  1745  the  Emperor  Charles  YII. 
closed  his  wretched  career.    The  first  act  of 
his  successor,  the  Elector  Maximilian,  was  to 
make  peace  with  Austria,  and  to  acquiesce 
in  the  elevation  of  Maria  Theresa's  husband, 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  to  the- imperial 
throne.     An  attempt  at  an  Italian  confeder- 
ation, of  which  the  King  of  Sardinia  would 
have  been  the  most  prominent  member,  and 
which    would    have    largely  recompensed 
France  for  her  losses  in  the  war,  was  oroken 
off  in  the  same  year  by  the  obstinate  folly  of 
the  Spanish  court.     But  in  1746  Philip  Y. 
died ;  and  at  once  Elizabeth  of  Parma  lost 
all  her  influence.     The  new  king,  Ferdinand 
YI.,  immediately  recalled  the  Spanish  troops, 
not  choosing  that  they  should  be  sacrificed 
in  Italy  to  provide  an  appanage  for  his  half- 
brothers.     Frederic  again  failed  the  French 
cause,  and,  in  setting  Austria  free  to  act  after 
the  Peace  of  Dresden,  verified  the  saving 
that  he  hurt  his  allies  as  much  by  making 
peace,  as  he  hurt  his  enemies  by  making 
war.     In  India  the  quarrels  of  Dupleix  and 
Labourdonnaye  favored  the  English  estab- 
lishments, and  consigned  the  latter  great  sol- 
dier and  administrator  to  the  Bastille.    At 
sea,  Anson's  victories  were  destroying  the 
French  navy.     Still  France  toiled  on ;  and 
deserted  and  exhausted  as  she  was,  in  1747 
she  declared  formal  war  with  Holland.     But 
the  maritime  powers  and  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria had  yet  another  card  to  play,  and  by 
producing  it  decided  this  protracted  game. 

The  position  of  Russia  with  regard  to  the 
older  monarchies  of  Europe  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  features  in  the  diplomatic  his- 
tory of  the  last  century.  Long  before  the 
reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  the  days  of  the 
Livonian  and  Polish  wars,  her  colossal  power 
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liad  been  propelled  with  convtilsiye  more- 
ments  toward  the  South  and  West.  Since 
his  death,  in  each  of  the  three  European 
wars  that  followed  the  peace  of  Utrecht — in 
the  war  of  the  Polish  Succession,  in  that  of 
the  Austrian  Succession,  and  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War — Russia  attempted  to  take  part 
in  the  contest ;  she  was,  however,  invariably 
and  systematically  excluded  from  a  share  in 
the  final  treaties  which  reunited  the  recog- 
nized members  of  the  international  common- 
wealth. Her  assistance,  indeed,  was  eagerly 
desired  by  all  parties :  but  our  ancestors  re- 
garded it  with  much  the  same  jealousy  and 
discredit  which  they  would  have  attached  to 
a  league  with  the  Turk  against  Christian 
powers,  or  with  which  an  English  govern- 
ment would  have  sought  helpTrom  Abdel- 
Kader  against  France.  It  was  not  till  the 
wars  of  the  Bavarian  Succession,  in  1779, 
that  Frederic  the  Great,  sinning  grievously 
against  German  interests,  introduced  Russian 
diplomatists  as  guarantees  of  the  Peace  of 
Teschen — treaties,  renewing  those  of  West- 
phalia, with  the  guarantee  of  which,  Russia 
has  in  consequence  considered  herself  charg- 
ed. In  the  present  instance,  ever  since  the 
death  of  Charles  VI.,  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish ambassadors  at  Petersburgh  had  been 
struggling  against  each  others  influence. 
At  last,  through  the  help  of  the  Grand  Chan-' 
cellor  Bestufcheff,  the  latter  prevailed  ;  and 
agreeably  to  the  Subsidy  Treaties  of  1747, 
67,000  Russians  were  ready  to  act  against 
France  upon  the  Rhine.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  latter  power  to  resist  the 
accession  of  strength  which  this  contingent 
would  have  given  to  Maria  Theresa.  But 
the  presence  of  these  dangerous  allies  quick- 
ened, perhaps  on  both  sides,  the  negotiations 
of  Aix  la  Chapelle ;  and  this  tedious  war 
finally  closed  in  1748,  without  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  one  of  the  objects  for  which 
it  had  been  begun. 

England,  indeed,  lost  little  in  this  contest, 
except  by  the  waste  of  troops  and  money, 
and  from  the  discredit  of  having  originally 
engaged  in  the  Spanish  War  in  obedience  to 
an  ignorant  and  interested  clamor.  Against 
our  support  of  Maria  Theresa  nothing  can 
be  said.  When  no  single  continental  court 
was  found  honest  enough  to  refuse  a  share 
in  the  plunder  of  the  House  of  Austria,  Eng- 
land alone  acted  honorably  up  to  her  en- 
gagements. But  the  party  which  precipita- 
ted the  original  war  with  Spain  is  not  there- 
fore absolved  from  legitimate  blame.  It  Lb 
impossible  to  doubt  that  our  subsisting  broil 
with  that  country  was  an  important  element 


in  the  decision  by  which  the  court  of  France 
was  allowed  to  head  the  coalition  of  1741. 
When  the  one  object  of  expelling  Walpole 
was  attained,  the  very  pretence  of  any  pub- 
lic interest  had  been  so  completely  thrown 
aside,  that  the  treaties  of  Aix  la  Chapelle 
never  once  made  mention  of  the  right  of 
search,  nor  contained  any  provision  for  regu- 
lating the  contraband  trade — though  these 
alone  had  been  the  assigned  causes  of  the 
war.  It  was  not  till  Sir  Benjamin  Keene's 
Convention  of  1750  that  the  chance  of  fu- 
ture embarrassments  was  obviated,  by  the 
abrogation  of  their  fruitful — and,  we  may 
well  add,  shameless — ^parent,  the  Assiento 
Contract  of  1718. 

France  was,  if  possible,  still  more  entirely 
without  excuse  for  her  share  in  the  struggle ; 
and  she  never  recovered  the  wounds  she  re- 
ceived in  it.  By  the  party  which  supported 
Belleisle  in  clamoring  for  war,  the  attack  on 
Maria  Theresa  had  been  nMelaimed  the  nat- 
ural consummation  of  the  policy  of  Henry 
IV.  and  Richelieu.  But  there  was  never  a 
more  signal  instance  of  the  short-sighted 
haste  which  is  incapable  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  letter  of  a  principle  and  its  spirit 
and  application.  When  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria was  threatening  to  crush  the  develop- 
ment of  every  weaker  state  in  Christendom, 
and  was  supported  by  the  whole  force  of 
spiritual  despotism,  Henry  lY.'s  resistance 
to  its  usurpations  was  the  cause,  not  of 
France  only,  but  of  Europe.  Farther  on,  if 
we  except  the  advance  of  the  French  fron- 
tier and  the  extension  of  dynastic  alliances, 
as  reasonable  objects  for  a  wise  ruler  to  pur- 
sue, the  vaulting  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  tend- 
ed to  aims  which  were  strictly  practical,  and 
it  was  ratified  by  the  enthusiastic  applause 
of  the  whole  nation.  But,  after  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  the  House  of  Austria  had  be- 
come forever  incapable  of  giving  serious  of- 
fence ;  her  richest  provinces  had  been  annex- 
ed to  France,  and  the  ties  which  bound  up 
with  them  the  inviolate  unity  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  had  been  rudely  broken. 
The  Austrian  finances  were  exhausted ;  the 
remnant  of  Eugene's  heroic  life  was  passed 
in  struggles  with  Charles  II. *s  ambitious  flat- 
terers, and  the  solemn  triflers  of  the  Aulic 
Council ;  the  various  leagues  and  alliances  of 
the  Rhine  had  abased  the  head  of  the  empire 
to  be  the  president  of  a  rebellious  and  disor- 
ganized confederacy ;  and  with  the  empire, 
the  national  spirit  of  Germany,  so  formidable 
to  France,  and  so  much  dreaded  by  her,  had 
lost  all  its  terrors.  Without  some  extraor- 
dinary impulse  to  force  them  back   upon 
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themselves  and  startle  them  into  independent  | 
action,  it  seemed  as  if  the  nations  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Vistula  would  scarcely  re- 
quire even  a  passing  notice  from  the  vigilant 
diplomacy  of  France.  Frederic  William  of 
Prussia  (though  in  many  respects  a  most  un- 
doubted and  honorable  exception  to  his 
brother  kings)  was  absorbed  in  his  passion 
for  playing  at  soldiers.  Saxony  was  involved 
in  the  endless  squabbles  of  the  Polish  Diet. 
Hanover,  after  plundering  Mecklenburgh,  un- 
der pretence  of  pacifying  it,  was  quarreling 
with  Prussia  over  the  booty. 

But  to  French  statesmen  the  House  of 
Austria  continued  to  be  the  same  bugbear — 
as  if  Tilly  and  Wallenstein  still  headed  her 
armies;  as  if  the  imperial  race  still  drew 
strengrth  from  Alsace  and  Franche  Comt6 ; 
as  if  its  younger  branches  still  ruled  in 
Spain,  and  the  Sicilies,  and  Milan,  and  Peru. 
To  weaken  thb  vanishing  phantom,  France 
plunged  madljE  into  the  war,  the  diplomatic 
character  of  which  we  have  briefly  traced. 
She  was  rewarded  by  the  creation  of  a  new 
kingdom,  which  was  destined  to  take  the 
lead  in  Germany ;  and  which  may  even  yet 
be  found  the  fittest  element  to  regenerate  the 
fallen  empire.  Frederic  owed  Silesia  and 
Glatz  to  the  co-operation  of  France,  and  to  her 
inability  to  cope  with  his  great  capacity. 
The  appearance  of  another  first-class  power 
in  the  European  lists ;  the  strength  which 
carried  Prussia  through  her  subsequent  strug- 
gle with  Austria ;  the  intense  enthusiasm  of 
German  nationality  which  hailed  the  tri- 
umphs of  Minden  and  Bosbach ;  the  self-re- 
lying vi^or  which  this  nationality  has  since 
communicated  to  German  society  and  Ger- 
man literature ;  the  movement  of  the  whole 
German  race  in  the  War  of  Independence ; 
the  growth  of  that  doctrinaire  school  of 
modem  Germany,  whose  most  rooted  preju- 
dice is  an  antipathy  to  the  very  name  of 
France — all  these  effects  have  followed  (and 
we  believe  may  be  deduced  by  no  indu'ect 


affiliation)  from  that  unjust  war  of  the  Aus- 
trian Succession. 

Internally  the  consequences  to  France 
were  as  deplorable,  and  far  more  immedi- 
ately disastrous.  The  national  expenditure, 
which  Fleury  had  succeeded  in  equalizing 
with  the  income,  rose  above  it,  never  to  be 
reduced.  The  royal  navy,  which,  on  the  in- 
terruption of  Fleury's  conventions  with  Wal- 
pole,  Maurepas  had  labored  to  revive,  was 
so  absolutely  destroyed,  that  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville  assures  us,  at  the  peace*  of  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle,  France  only  possessed  two  ships  of 
war!  In  the  collisions  between  the  French 
and  English  colonists  were  sown  the  seeds  of 
the  misunderstanding  which,  in  the  war  of 
1766,  deprived  France  of  Canada,  and  pre- 
pared the  ruin  of  her  flourishing  estabUsh- 
ments  in  Hindostan. 

We  have  now  sketched  the  two  first  of  the 
three  periods  into  which  we  divide  the  diplo- 
matic history  of  France  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  The  third  period  commences 
with  the  Peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  the 
Austrian  Alliance  that  followed.  But  the 
attitude  which  Europe  then  assumed  was 
preserved,  with  some  modifications,  long  af- 
ter the  death  of  Louis  XY.,  and  down  to  the 
Confl^ress  of  Reichenbach,  m  1790.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  us  (consistently  with 
reasonable  limits)  now  to  give  the  events  of 
these  years,  even  in  the  merest  outline.  We 
can  only  hope  that  we  may  soon  have  an  op- 
portunity of  doinff  so,  by  the  appearance  of 
a  history  of  this  Later  period,  as  candid  and 
intelligent  as  M.  de  TocquevUle's  **  History 
of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XV." 

*  The  April  supplement  of  the  Revue  dee  Deux 
Mondee  contaiiis  a  yery  ahle  paper  on  the  *"  French 
Marine  of  1849 ;"  and  annexed  to  it  is  a  table  of  the 
maritime  armaments  of  France  firom  1675  to  1743 ; 
by  which  it  appears  that  in  1717  (two  years  after 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV.)  the  maritime  forces  of 
France  only  numbered  four  vessels  and  460  men. 
liiere  are  considerable  fluctuations.  But  in  1786 
the  vessels  were  only  5 ;  the  men  280. 
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Soar  and  sing,  soar  and  sing, 
Bird  of  the  unwearied  wing! 
Leave  thy  low  and  grassy  nest, 
Shake  the  dewdrops  from  thy  breast, 
Hide  ihee  from  my  strainini;:  eyes 

In  the  bosom  of  yon  cloud, 
Veiling  o'er  the  axure  skies 

Witti  a  light  and  rosy  shroud: 
With  thy  fl^ht  my  eye  grows  dim — 
Soar,  and  sing  thy  monung  hymn ! 

VOL.  xvm.  NO.  rv. 


Would  my  soul,  like  thee,  could  rise, 
And  seek  a  home  beyond  the  skies — 
Leaving  this  dull  weight  of  clay, 
Soar  to  realms  of  cloudless  day  I 
There,  in  robes  of  spotless  white, 

Crown'd  with  an  immortil  wreath, 
'Mid  a  throng  of  spirits  bright, 

Might  my  soul  its  fervor  breathe— 
Clothed  in  rifrhteousness  divine, 
Thua  Ua  ever  sing  and  shine  I 
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The  flight  of  our  human  hours,  not  really 
more  rapid  at  any  one  moment  than  another, 
yet  oftentimes  to  our  feelings  seems  more 
rapid,  and  this  flight  startles  us  like  guilty 
thmgs  with  a  more  affecting  sense  of  its  ra- 
pidity, when  a  distant  church-clock  strikes 
m^the  night-time,  or  when,  upon  some  solemn 
summer  evening,  the  sun's  disk,  after  settling 
for  a  minute  with  farewell  horizontal  rays, 
suddenly  drops  out  of  sight.  The  record 
of  our  loss  in  such  a  case  seems  to  us  the 
first  intimation  of  its  possibility;  as  if  we 
could  not  be  made  sensible  that  the  hours 
were  perishable  until  it  is  announced  to  us 
that  already  they  have  perished.  We  feel  a 
perplexity  of  dbtress  when  that  which  seems 
to  us  the  crudest  of  injuries,  a  robbery  com- 
mitted upon  our  dearest  possession  by  the 
conspiracy  of  the  world  outside,  seems  also 
as  in  part  a  robbery  sanctioned  by  our  own 
collusion.  The  world,  and  the  customs  of  the 
world,  never  cease  to  levy  taxes  upon  our 
time :  that  is  true,  and  so  far  the  blame  is 
not  ours  ;  but  the  particular  degree  in  which 
we  suffer  by  this  robbery  depends  much  upon 
the  weakness  with  which  we  ourselves  be- 
come parties  to  the  wrong,  or  the  energy 
with  which  we  resist  it.  Resisting  or  not, 
however,  we  are  doomed  to  suffer  a  bitter 
pang  as  often  as  the  irrecoverable  flight  of 
our  time  is  brought  home  with  keenness  to 
our  hearts.  The  spectacle  of  a  lady  floating 
over  the  sea  in  a  boat,  and  waking  suddenly 
from  sleep  to  find  her  magnificent  ropes  of 
pearl-necklace,  by  some  accident,  detached  at 
one  end  from  its  fastenings,  the  loose  string 
hanging  down  into  the  water,  and  pearl  after 
pearl  slipping  otf  for  ever  into  the  abyss, 
brings  before  us  the  sadness  of  the  case. 
That  particular  pearl,  which  at  the  very  mo- 
ment is  rolling  off  into  the  unsearchable 
deeps,  carries  its  own  separate  reproach  to 
the  lady's  heart.     But  it  is  more  aeeply  re- 


proachful as  the  representative  of  so  many 
others,  uncounted  pearls,  that  have  already 
been  swallowed  up  irrecoverably  whilst  she 
was  yet  sleeping,  and  of  many  besides  that 
must  follow,  before  any  remedy  can  be  ap- 
plied to  what  we  may  call  tMs  iewelly  hae- 
morrhage. A  constant  haemorrhage  of  the 
same  kmd  is  wasting  our  jewelly  hours.  A 
day  has  perished  from  our  brief  calendar  of 
days :  and  that  we  could  endure ;  but  this 
day  is  no  more  than  the  reiteration  of  many 
other  days,  days  counted  by  thousands,  that 
have  perished  to  the  same  extent  and  by  the 
same  imhappy  means,  viz.,  the  evil  usages  of 
the  world  made  effectual  and  ratified  by  our 
own  iachete.  Bitter  is  the  upbraiding  which 
we  seem  to  hear  from  a  secret  monitor — 
"  My  friend,  you  make  very  free  with  your 
days :  pray,  how  many  do  you  expect  to 
have  ?  What  is  your  rental,  as  regards  the 
total  harvest  of  days  which  this  life  is  likely 
to  yield?"  Let  us  consider.  Threescore 
years  and  ten  produce  a  total  sum  of  25,550 
days ;  to  say  nothing  of  some  seventeen  or 
eighteen  more  that  will  be  payable  to  you  as 
a  bonus  on  accoimt  of  leap  years.  Now,  out 
of  this  total,  one-third  must  be  deducted  at 
a  blow  for  a  single  item,  viz.,  sleep.  Next, 
on  account  of  illness,  of  recreation,  and  the 
serious  occupations  spread  over  the  surface 
of  life,  it  will  be  little  enough  to  deduct  ano- 
ther third.  Recollect  also  that  twenty  years 
will  have  gone  from  the  earlier  end  of  your 
life  (viz.,  fSbove  7000  days)  before  you  can 
have  attained  any  skill  or  system,  or  any 
definite  purpose  in  the  distribution  of  your 
time.  Lastly,  for  that  single  item  which, 
amongst  the  Roman  armies,  was  indicated 
by  the  technical  phrase  "corpus  curare,'' 
tendance  on  the  animal  necessities,  viz.,  eat- 
ing, drinking,  washing,  bathing  and  exercise, 
deduct  the  smallest  allowance  consistent  with 
propriety,  and,  upon  summing  up  all  these 
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appropriations,  you  will  not  find  so  much  as 
four  thousand  days  left  disposable  for  direct 
mtellectual  culture.  Four  tnousand,  or  forty 
hundreds,  will  be  a  hundred  forties ;  that  b, 
according  to  the  lax  Hebrew  method  of  in- 
dicating six  weeks  by  the  phrase  of  "  forty 
days,"  you  will  have  a  hundred  bills  or  drafts 
on  Father  Time,  value  six  weeks  each,  as  the 
whole  period  available  for  intellectual  labor. 
A  solid  block  of  about  eleven  and  a  half 
continuous  years  is  all  that  a  long  life  will 
furnish  for  the  development  of  what  is  most 
august  in  man's  nature.  After  that,  the  night 
comes  when  no  man  can  work ;  brain  and  arm 
will  be  alike  unserviceable;  or,  if  the  life 
should  be  unusually  extended,  the  vital 
powers  will  be  drooping  as  regards  all  mo- 
tions in  advance. 

Limited  thus  severely  in  his  direct  ap- 
proaches to  knowledge,  and  in  his  approaches 
to  that  which  is  a  thousand  times  more  im- 
portant than  knowledge,  viz,  the  conduct 
and  discipline  of  the  knowing  faculty,  the 
more  clamorous  is  the  necessity  that  a  wise 
man  should  turn  to  account  any  indirect 
and  supplementary  means  toward  the  same 
ends  ;  and  amongst  these  means  a  chief  one 
by  right  and  potentially  is  conversation. 
Even  the  primary  means,  books,  study,  and 
meditation,  through  errors  from  without  and 
errors  from  within,  are  not  thcU  which  they 
might  be  made.  Tc^  ^nstantly,  when  re- 
viewing his  own  eflforts  for  improvement,  a 
man  has  reason  to  say  (indignantly,  as  one 
injured  by  others  ;  penitentiaTly,  as  contrib- 
uting to  this  injury  himself),  "  Much  of  my 
studies  have  been  thrown  away ;  many  books 
which  were  useless,  or  worse  than  useless,  I 
have  read ;  many  books  which  ought  to  have 
been  read,  I  have  left  unread ;  such  is  the 
sad  necessity  under  the  absence  of  all  pre- 
conceived plan  ;  and  the  proper  road  is  first 
ascertained  when  the  journey  is  drawing  to 
its  close."  In  a  wilderness  so  vast  as  that 
of  books,  to  go  astray  often  and  widely  is 
pardonable,  because  it  is  inevitable ;  and  in 
proportion  as  the  errors  on  this  primary  field 
of  study  have  been  great,  it  is  important  to 
have  reaped  some  compensatory  benefits  on 
the  secondary  field  of  conversation.  Books 
teach  by  one  machinery,  conversation  by 
another ;  and,  if  these  resources  were  trained 
into  correspondence  to  their  own  separate 
ideals,  they  might  become  reciprocally  the 
complements  of  each  other.  The  false  se- 
lection of  books,  for  instance,  might  often  be 
rectified  at  once  by  the  frank  collation  of  ex- 
periences which  takes  place  in  miscellaneous 
colloquial  intercourse.  But  other  and  greater 


advantages  belong  to  conversation  for  the 
effectual  promotion  of  intellectual  culture. 
Social  discussion  supplies  the  natural  inte- 
gration for  the  denciencies  of  private  and. 
sequestered  study.  Simply  to  rehearse^ 
simply  to  express  in  words  amongst  familiar 
friends,  one's  own  intellectual  perplexities^ 
is  oftentimes  to  clear  them  up.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  best  means  of  learning  is  by 
teaching ;  the  effort  that  is  made  for  others 
is  made  eventually  for  ourselves ;  and  the 
readiest  method  of  illuminating  obscure  con- 
ceptions, or  maturing  such  as  are  crude,  lies 
in  an  earnest  effort  to  make  them  appre* 
hensible  by  others.  Even  this  is  but  one 
amongst  the  functions  fulfilled  by  conversa- 
tion. Each  separate  individual  in  a  company 
is  likely  to  see  any  problem  or  idea  imder 
some  difference  of  angle.  Each  may  have 
some  difference  of  views  to  contribute,  de- 
rived either  from  a  different  course  of  read- 
ing, or  a  different  tenor  of  reflection,  or  p<nv 
^haps  a  different  train  of  experience.  The 
advantages  of  colloquial  discussion  are  not 
only  often  commensurate  in  degree  to  those 
of  study,  but  they  recommend  themselves 
also  as  being  different  in  kind;  they  are 
special  and  aui  generis.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  important  that  so  great  an  organ  of  in- 
tellectual development  should  not  be  neu- 
tralized bv  mismanagement,  as  generally  it 
is,  or  neglected  through  insensibility  to  its 
latent  capacities.  The  importance  of  the 
subject  should  be  measured  by  its  relation 
to  the  interests  of  the  intellect ;  and  on  this 
principle  we  do  not  scruple  to  think  that,  in 
reviewing  our  own  experience  of  the  causes 
most  commonly  at  war  with  the  free  move- 
ment of  conversation  as  it  ought  to  be,  we 
are  in  effect  contributing  hints  for  a  new 
chapter  in  any  future  ''  Essay  on  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Mind."  Watts's  book 
under  that  title  is  really  of  little  practical 
use,  nor  would  it  ever  have  been  thought  so 
had  it  not  been  patronized,  in  a  spirit  of  par- 
tisanship, by  a  particular  section  of  religious 
dissenters.  Wherever  that  happens,  the  for- 
tune of  a  book  is  made ;  for  the  sectarian 
impulse  creates  a  sensible  current  in  favor  of 
the  book  ;  and  the  general  or  neutral  reader 
yields  passivelv  to  the  motion  of  the  current, 
without  knowmg  or  caring  to  know  whence 
it  is  derived. 

Our  remarks  must  of  necessity  be  cursory 
here,  so  that  they  will  not  need  or  permit 
much  preparation ;  but  one  distinction,  which 
b  likely  to  strike  on  some  minds,  as  to  the 
two  different  purposes  of  conversation,  ought 
to  be  noticed,  since  otherwise  it  will  seem 
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doubtful  whether  we  have  not  confounded 
them ;  or,  secondly,  if  we  have  not  confound- 
ed them,  which  of  the  two  it  is  that  our 
remarks  contemplate.  In  speaking  above 
of  conversation,  we  have  fixed  our  view  on 
those  uses  of  conversation  which  are  minis- 
terial to  intellectual  culture ;  but,  in  relation 
to  the  majority  of  men,  conversation  is  far 
less  valuable  as  an  organ  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture than  of  social  enjoyment.  For  on^  man 
interested  in  conversation  as  a  means  of  ad- 
vancing his  studies,  there  are  fifty  men 
whose  interest  in  conversation  points  ezclu- 
avely  to  con>ivial  pleasure.  This,  as  beinff 
a  more  extensive  function  of  conversation,  is 
80  far  the  more  dignified  function ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  such  a  purpose  as  direct 
mental  improvement  seems  by  its  superior 
gravity  to  challenge  the  higher  rank.  Yet, 
m  fact,  even  here  the  more  general  purpose 
of  conversation  takes  precedency ;  for  when 
dedicated  to  the  objects  of  festal  delight, 
conversation  rises  by  its  tendency  to  the 
rank  of  a  fine  art.  It  is  true  that  not  one 
man  in  a  million  rises  to  any  distinction  in 
this  art ;  nor,  whatever  France  may  conceit 
of  herself,  has  any  one  nation,  amongst  other 
nations,  a  real  precedency  in  this  art.  The 
artists  are  rare  indeed  ;  but  still  the  art,  as 
distinguished  from  the  artist,  may,  by  its 
difficulties,  by  the  quality  of  its  graces,  and 
by  the  range  of  its  possible  brilliances,  take 
rank  as  a  fine  art ;  or,  at  all  events,  accord- 
ing to  its  powers  of  execution,  it  tends  to 
that  rank ;  whereas  the  best  order  of  con- 
versation that  is  simply  ministerial  to  a  pur- 
pose of  use,  cannot  pretend  to  a  higher 
name  than  that  of  a  mechanic  art.  But  these 
•  distinctions,  though  they  would  form  the 
grounds  of  a  separate  treatment  in  a  regular 
•treatise  on  conversation,  may  be  practically 
neglected  on  this  occasion,  because  the  hints 
.ofifered,  by  the  generality  of  the  terms  in 
which  they  express  themselves,  may  be  ap- 
plied indifferently  to  either  class  of  conver- 
sation. The  main  diseases,  indeed,  which 
obstruct  the  healthy  movement  of  conversa- 
ktion,  recur  everywhere ;  and  alike  whether 
.the  object  be  pleasure  or  profit  in  the  free 
interchange  of  thought,  almost  universally 
that  free  interchange  is  obstructed  in  the  very 
same  way,  by  the  very  same  defect  of  any 
controlling  principle  for  sustaining  the  general 
rights  and  interests  of  the  company,  and  by 
the  same  vices  of  self-indulgent  indolence,  or 
of  callous  selfishness,  or  of  insolent  vanity,  in 
the  individual  talkers. 

Let  us  fall  back  on  the  recollections  of  our 
own  experience.    In  the  course  of  our  life 


we  have  heard  much  of  what  was  reputed 
to  be  the  delect  conversation  of  the  day,  and 
we  have  heard  many  of  those  who  figured 
at  the  moment  as  effective  talkers ;  yet  in 
mere  sincerity,  and  without  a  vestige  of 
misanthropic  retrospect,  we  must  say,  that 
never  once  has  it  happened  to  us  to  come 
away  from  any  display  of  that  nature  with- 
out intense  disappointment;  and  it  always 
appeared  to  us  that  this  failure  (which  soon 
ceased  to  be  a  dUappointment)  was  inevitable 
by  a  necessity  of  the  case.  For  here  lay  the 
stress  of  the  difficulty :  almost  all  depends, 
in  most  trials  of  skill,  upon  the  parity  of 
those  who  are  matched  against  each  other. 
An  ignorant  person  supposes  that,  to  an  able 
disputant,  it  must  be  an  advantage  to  have  a 
feeble  opponent ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  ruin  to  him ;  for  he  cannot  display  his 
own  powers  but  through  something  of  a  cor- 
responding power  in  the  resistance  of  his 
antagonist.  A  brilliant  fencer  is  lost  and 
confounded  in  playing  with  a  novice ;  and 
the  same  thing  t^es  place  in  playing  at 
ball ;  or  battledore,  or  in  dancing,  where  a 
powerless  partner  does  not  enable  yon  to 
shine  the  more,  but  reduces  you  to  mere 
helplessness,  and  takes  the  wind  altogether 
out  of  your  sails.  Now,  if  by  some  rare 
good  luck  the  great  talker — the  protagonist 
— of  the  evening  has  been  provided  with  a 
commensurate  secoi^d,  it  is  just  possible  that 
something  like  a  brilKant  '^  passage  of  arms" 
may  be  the  result,  though  much,  even  in 
that  case,  will  depend  on  the  chances  of  the 
moment  for  furnishing  a  fortunate  theme  ; 
and  even  then,  amongst  the  superior  part  ojf 
the  company,  a  feeling  of  deep  vulgarity  and 
of  mountebank  display  is  inseparable  from 
such  an  ostentatious  duel  of  wit.  On  the 
other  hand,  supposing  your  great  talker  to 
be  received  like  any  other  visitor,  and  turned 
loose  upon  the  company,  then  he  must  do 
one  of  two  things :  either  he  will  talk  upon 
outre  subjects  specially  tabooed  to  his  own 
private  use,  in  which  case  the  great  man  has 
the  air  of  a  quack-doctor  addressing  a  mob 
from  a  street  stage ;  or  else  he  will  talk  like 
ordinary  people  upon  popular  topics;  in 
which  case  the  company,  out  of  natural 
politeness,  that  they  may  not  seem  to  be 
staring  at  him  as  a  lion,  will  hasten  to  meet 
him  in  the  same  style ;  the  conversation  will 
become  general ;  the  great  man  will  seem 
reasonable  and  well-bred ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  we  grieve  to  say  it,  the  great  man  will 
have  been  extinguished  by  being  drawn  off 
from  his  exclusive  ground.  The  dilemma, 
in  short,  is  this :  if  the  great  talker  attempts 
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the  plan  of  showing  off  by  firing  cannon- 
shot  when  everybody  else  is  contented  with 
musketry,  then  undoubtedly  he  produces  an 
impression,  but  at  the  expense  of  insulating 
himself  from  the  sympathies  of  the  com- 
pany, and  standing  aloof  as  a  sort  of  mon- 
ster hired  to  play  tricks  of  funambulism  for 
the  night.  Yet  a^n,  if  he  contents  himself 
with  a  musket  like  other  people,  then  for  U8, 
from  whom  he  modestly  hides  his  talent 
under  a  bushel,  in  what  respect  is  he  differ- 
ent from  the  man  who  ha$  no  such  talent  ? 

"  If  she  be  not  fair  to  me, 
What  care  1  how  fair  she  be  ?" 

The  reader,  therefore,  may  take  it  upon  the 
a  priori  logic  of  this  dilemma,  or  upon  the 
evidence  of  our  own  experience,  that  all 
reputation  for  brilliant  talking  is  a  visionary 
thing,  and  rests  upon  a  sheer  impossibility, 
viz.,  upon  such  a  histrionic  performance  in  a 
state  of  insulation  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany as  could  not  be  effected,  even  for  a 
single  time,  without  a  rare  and  difficult  col- 
lusion, and  could  not,  even  for  that  single 
time,  be  endurable  to  a  man  of  delicate  and 
honorable  sensibilities. 

Yet  surely  Coleridge  had  such  a  reputa- 
tion, and  without  ne^ing  any  collusion  at 
all ;  for  Coleridge,  unless  he  could  have  all 
the  talk,  would  have  none.  But  then  thb 
was  not  conversation.  It  was  not  colloquium, 
or  talking  with  the  coii4)any,  but  alloquium, 
or  talking  to  the  company.  As  Madame  de 
Stael  observed,  Colendge  talked,  and  could 
talk,  only  by  monologue.  Such  a  mode  of 
systematic  trespass  upon  the  conversational 
rights  of  a  whole  party,  gathered  together 
under  pretence  of  amusement,  is  fatal  to 
every  purpose  of  social  intercourse,  whether 
that  purpose  be  connected  with  direct  use 
and  the  service  of  the  intellect,  or  with  the 
general  graces  and  amenities  of  life.  The 
result  is  the  same,  under  whatever  impulse 
such  an  outrage  is  practiced ;  but  the  impulse 
is  not  alwavs  the  same :  it  varies ;  and  so 
far  the  criminal  intention  varies.  In  some 
people  this  gross  excess  takes  its  rise  in  pure 
arrogance.  They  are  fully  aware  of  their 
own  intrusion  upon  the  general  privileges  of 
the  company  ;  they  are  aware  of  the  temper 
in  which  it  is  likely  to  be  received ;  but  they 
persist  willfully  in  the  wrong,  as  a  sort  of 
homage  levied  compulsorily  upon  those  who 
may  wish  to  resist  it,  but  hardly  can  do  so 
without  a  violent  interruption,  wearing  the 
same  shape  of  indecorum  as  that  which  they 
resent.  In  most  people,  however,  it  is  not 
arrogance  which  prompts  this  capital  offence 


against  social  rights,  but  a  blind  selfisbnesPf 
yielding  passively  to  its  own  instincts,  with- 
out being  distinctly  aware  of  the  degree  in 
which  this  self-indulgence  trespasses  on  the 
rights  of  others.  We  see  the  same  temper 
illustrated  at  times  in  traveling;  a  brutal 
person,  as  we  are  disposed  at  first  to  pro- 
<iounce  him,  but  more  frequently  one  who 
jdelds  unconsciously  to  a  lethargy  of  selfish- 
ness, plants  himself  at  the  public  fireplace, 
so  as  to  exclude  his  fellow-travelers  from  all 
but  a  fraction  of  the  warmth.  Yet  he  does 
not  do  this  in  a  spirit  of  willful  aggression 
upon  others ;  he  has  but  a  glimmering  sus- 
picion of  the  odious  shape  wmch  his  own  act 
assumes  to  others,  for  the  luxurious  toipor 
of  self-mdulgence  has  extended  its  mists  to 
the  energy  and  clearness  of  his  perceptions. 
Meantime,  Coleridge*s  habit  of  soliloquizing 
through  a  whole  evening  of  four  or  five 
hours,  had  its  origin  neither  in  arrogance  nor 
in  absolute  selfishness.  The  fact  was,  that 
he  could  not  talk  unless  he  were  uninter- 
rupted, and  unless  he  were  able  to  count 
upon  this  concession  from  the  company.  It 
was  a  silent  contract  between  him  and  bis 
hearers,  that  nobody  should  speak  but  him- 
self. If  any  man  objected  to  this  arrange- 
ment, why  did  he  come  ?  For  the  custom 
of  the  place,  the  lex  loci,  being  notorious,  by 
coming  at  all  he  was  understood  to  profess 
his  allegiance  to  the  autocrat  who  presided. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  by  an  insolent  usurpa- 
tion that  Coleridge  persisted  in  monologj 
through  his  whole  life,  but  in  virtue  of  a 
concession  from  the  kindness  and  respect  of 
his  friends.  You  could  not  be  angry  with 
him  for  using  his  privilege,  for  it  was  a  priv- 
ilege conferred  by  others,  and  a  privilege 
which  he  was  ready  to  resign  as  soon  as  any 
man  demurred  to  it.  But  though  reconciled 
to  it  by  these  considerations,  and  by  the 
ability  with  which  he  used  it,  you  could  not 
but  feel  that  it  worked  ill  for  all  parties. 
Himself  it  tempted  oftentimes  into  pure 
garrulity  of  egotism,  and  the  listeners  it  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  debilitated  sympathy  or 
of  absolute  torpor.  Prevented  by  the  cus- 
tom from  putting  questions,  from  proposing 
doubts,  from  asking  for  explanations,  react- 
ing by  no  mode  of  mental  activity,  and  con- 
demned also  to  the  mental  distress  of  hearing, 
opinions  or  doctrines  stream  past  them  by. 
flights  which  they  must  not  arrest  for  a  mo- 
ment, so  as  even  to  take  a  note  of  them,  and 
which  yet  they  could  not  often  understand, 
or,  seeming  to  understand,  could  not  always 
approve,  the  audience  sank  at  times  into  a 
hstiess  condition  of  inanimate  vacuity.    To 
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be  act^  upon  for  ever,  but  never  to  react,  is 
fatal  to  the  very  powers  by  which  sympathy 
must  grow,  or  by  which  intelligent  admira- 
tion can  be  evoked.  For  his  own  sake,  it  was 
Coleridge's  interest  to  have  forced  hb  hearers 
into  the  active  commerce  of  question  and  an- 
swer, of  objection  and  demur.  Not  other- 
wise was  it  possible  that  even  the  attention 
oould  be  kept  from  drooping,  or  the  cohe- 
rency and  dependency  of  the  arguments  be 
forced  into  li^ht. 

The  Frendi  rarely  make  a  mistake  of  this 
nature.  The  gracefid  levity  of  the  nation 
could  not  easily  err  in  this  direction,  nor  tol- 
erate such  deliration  in  the  greatest  of  men. 
Not  the  gay  temperament  only  of  the  French 
people,  but  the  particular  qualities  of  the 
French  language,  which  (however  poor  for 
the  higher  purposes  of  passion^  is  rich  beyond 
all  others  for  purposes  of  social  intercourse, 
prompt  them  to  rapid  and  vivacious  exchange 
of  thought.  Tediousness,  therefore,  above 
all  other  vices,  finds  no  countenance  or  in- 
dulgence amongst  the  French,  excepting 
always  in  two  memorable  cases,  viz.,  first, 
the  case  of  tragic  dialogue  on  the  stage, 
which  is  privileged  to  be  tedious  by  usage 
and  tradition;  and,  secondly,  the  case  (author- 
ized by  the  best  usages  in  living  society)  of 
narrators  or  raconteurs.  This  is  a  shocking 
anomaly  in  the  code  of  French  good  taste  as 
applied  to  conversation.  Of  all  the  bores 
whom  man  in  his  folly  hesitates  to  hang,  and 
heaven  in  its  mystenous  wisdom  suffers  to 
propagate  their  species,  the  most  insufferable 
IS  the  teller  of  "  good  stories" — a  nuisance 
that  should  be  put  down  by  cudgeling,  by 
submersion  in  horse-ponds,  or  any  mode  of 
abatement,  as  summarily  as  men  would 
combine  to  suffocate  a  vampire  or  a  mad 
dog.  This  case  excepted,  however,  the 
French  have  the  keenest  possible  sense  of  all 
that  is  odious  and  all  that  is  ludicrous  in 
prosing,  and  universally  have  a  horror  of  de8 
longueurs.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
Madame  de  Stael  noticed  little  as  extraordi- 
nary in  Coleridge  beyond  this  one  capital 
monstrosity  of  unlimited  soliloquy,  that  being 
a  peculiarity  which  she  never  could  have 
witnessed  in  France;  and,  considering  the 
burnish  of  her  French  tastes  in  all  that  con- 
cerned colloquial  characteristics,  it  is  credita- 
ble to  her  forbearance  that  she  noticed  even 
this  rather  as  a  memorable  fact  than  as  the 
inhuman  ftiult  which  it  was.  On  the  other 
hand,  Coleridge  was  not  so  forbearing  as 
regarded  the  brilliant  French  lady.  He 
spoke  of  her  to  ourselves  as  a  very  frivolous 
person,  and  in  short  summary   terms  that 


disdfuned  to  linger  upon  a  subject  so  incon  - 
siderable.  It  is  remarkable  that  Goethe  and 
Schiller  both  conversed  with  Madame  de 
Stael,  like  Coleridge,  and  both  spoke  of  her 
afterward  in  the  same  disparaging  terms  as 
Coleridge.  But  it  is  equally  remarkable  that 
Baron  William  Humboldt,  who  was  person- 
ally acquainted  with  all  the  four  parties — 
Madame  de  Stael,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Cole- 
ridge— gave  it  as  his  opinion  (in  letters  sub- 
sequently published)  that  the  lady  had  been 
calumniated  through  a  very  ignoble  cause, 
viz.,  mere  ignorance  of  the  French  language, 
or,  at  least,  non-familiarity  with  the  fluencies 
of  oral  French.  Neither  Goethe  nor  Schiller, 
though  well  acquainted  with  written  French, 
had  any  command  of  it  for  purposes  of  rapid 
conversation ;  and  Humboldt  supposes  that 
mere  spite  at  the  trouble  which  they  found 
in  limping  after  the  lady  so  as  to  catch  one 
thought  that  she  uttered,  had  been  the  true 
cause  of  their  unfavorable  sentence  upon  her. 
Not  malice  aforethought,  so  much  as  vindic- 
tive fury  for  the  suffisrings  they  had  endured, 
accounted  for  their  severity  in  the  opinion  of 
the  diplomatic  baron.  He  did  not  extend 
the  same  explanation  to  Coleridge's  case, 
because,  though  even  then  in  habits  of  inter- 
course with  Coleridge,  he  had  not  heard  of 
his  interview  with  the  lady,  nor  of  the  results 
from  that  interview ;  else  what  was  true  of 
the  two  German  wits  was  true  a  fortiori  of 
Coleridge :  the  Germans  at  least  rea^  Frencb 
and  talked  it  slowly,  and  occasionally  under- 
stood it  when  talked  by  others.  But  Cole- 
ridge did  none  of  these  things.  We  are  all 
of  us  well  aware  that  Madame  de  Stael  was 
not  a  trifler ;  nay,  that  she  gave  utterance  at 
times  to  truths  as  worthy  to  be  held  oracular 
as  any  that  were  uttered  by  the  three  in- 
spired wits,  all  philosophers,  and  bound  to 
truth ;  but  all  poets,  and  privileged  to  be 
wayward.  This  we  may  collect  from  these 
anecdotes,  that  people  accustomed  to  collo- 
quial despotism,  and  who  wield  a  sceptre 
within  a  circle  of  their  own,  are  no  longer 
capable  of  impartial  judgments,  and  do  not 
accommodate  themselves  with  patience,  or 
even  with  justice,  to  the  pretensions  of  rivals ; 
and  were  it  only  for  this  result  of  conversa- 
tional tyranny,  it  calls  clamorously  for  ex- 
tinction by  some  combined  action  upon  the 
part  of  society. 

Is  such  a  combination  on  the  part  of  society 
possible  as  a  sustained  effort  ?  We  imagine 
that  it  is  in  these  times,  and  will  be  more  so 
in  the  times  which  are  coming.  Formerly  the 
social  meeting  of  men  and  women,  except  only 
in  capital  cities,  were  few  ;  and  even  in  such 
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cities  the  infusion  of  female  influence  was  not 
broad  and  powerful  enough  for  the  correction 
of  those  great  aberrations  from  just  ideals 
which  disfigured  social  intercourse.  But 
ffreat  changes  are  proceeding :  were  it  only 
by  the  vast  revolution  in  our  means  of  inter- 
course, laying  open  every  village  to  the  con- 
ti^ion  of  social  temptations,  the  world  of 
Western  Europe  is  tending  more  and  more  to 
a  mode  of  living  in  public.  Under  such  a 
law  of  life,  conversation  becomes  a  vital 
interest  of  every  hour,  that  can  no  more 
suflfer  interruption  from  individual  caprice  or 
arrogance  than  the  animal  process  of  respira- 
tion from  transient  disturbances  of  health. 
Once,  when  traveling  was  rare,  there  was  no 
fixed  law  for  the  usages  of  public  rooms  b 
inns  or  cofifee-houses ;  the  courtesy  of  indi- 
viduals was  the  tenure  by  which  men  held 
their  rights.  If  a  morose  person  detained 
the  newspaper  for  hours,  there  was  no  reme- 
dy. At  present,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  there  are  strict  regulations, 
which  secure  to  each  individual  his  own  share 
of  the  common  rights. 

A  correspondmg  change  will  gradually 
take  place  in  the  usages  which  regulate  con- 
versation. It  will  come  to  be  considered  an 
infringement  of  the  general  rights  for  any 
man  to  detain  the  conversation,  or  arrest  its 
movement,  for  more  than  a  short  space  of 
time,  which  gradually  will  be  more  and  more 
defined.  This  one  curtailment  of  arrogant 
pretensions  will  lead  to  others.  Egotism  will 
no  longer  freeze  the  openings  to  intellectual 
discussions ;  and  conversation  will  then  be- 
come, what  it  never  has  been  before,  a  power- 
ful ally  of  education,  and  generally  of  self- 
culture.  The  main  diseases  that  besiege 
conversation  at  present  are — 1st,  The  want 
of  timing.  Those  who  are  not  recalled,  by  a 
sense  of  courtesy  and  equity,  to  the  con- 
tinual remembrance  that,  in  appropriating  too 
large  a  share  of  the  conversation,  they  are 
committing  a  fraud  upon  their  companions, 
are  beyond  all  control  of  monitory  hints  or 
of  reproof,  which  does  not  take  a  direct  and 
open  shape  of  personal  remonstrance;  but 
this,  where  the  purpose  of  the  assembly  is 
festive  and  convivial,  bears  too  harsh  an  ex- 
pression for  most  people's  feelings.  That 
objection,  however,  would  not  apply  to  any 
mode  of  admonition  that  was  universally 
established.  A  public  memento  carries  with 
it  no  personality.  For  instance,  in  the  Roman 
law-courts,  no  advocate  complained  of  the 
clepsydra,  or  water  time-piece,  which  regu- 
lated the  duration  of  his  pleadings.  Now 
such  a  contrivance  would  not  be  impracticable 


at  an  after-dinner  talk.  To  invert  the  clep- 
sydra, when  all  the  water  had  run  out,  would 
be  an  act  open  to  any  one  of  the  guests,  and 
liable  to  no  misconstruction,  when  this  check 
was  generally  applied,  and  understood  to  be 
a  simple  expression  of  public  defence,  not  of 
private  rudeness  or  personality.  The  clep- 
sydra ou^ht  to  be  filled  with  some  brilliantly 
colored  fluid,  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  table,  and  with  the  capacity,  at  the  very 
most,  of  the  little  minute-glasses  used  for 
regulating  the  boiling  of  eggs.  It  would 
obviously  be  insupportably  tedious  to  turn 
the  glass  every  two  or  three  minutes ;  but  to 
do  so  occasionally  would  avail  as  a  sufficient 
memento  to  the  company.  2dly,  Conver- 
sation suffers  from  the  want  of  some  discre- 
tional power,  lodged  in  an  individual  for  con- 
trolling its  movements.  Very  often  it  sinks 
into  flats  of  insipidity  through  mere  accident. 
Some  trifle  has  turned  its  current  upon 
ground,  where  few  of  the  company  have 
anything  to  say — the  commerce  of  Uiought 
languishes ;  and  the  consciousness  that  it  is 
languishing  about  a  narrow  circle,  "  unde 
pedem  proferre  pudor  vetat,"  operates  for 
the  general  refrigeration  of  the  company. 
Now  the  ancient  Greeks  had  an  officer  ap- 
pointed over  every  convivial  meeting,  whose 
functions  applied  to  all  cases  of  doubt  or  in- 
terruption that  could  threaten  the  genial 
harmony  of  the  company.  We  also  have 
such  officers,  presidents,  vice-presidents,  <&c. : 
and  we  need  only  to  extend  their  powers,  so 
that  they  may  exercise  over  the  movement 
of  the  conversation  the  beneficial  influence  of 
the  Athenian  symposiarch.  At  present  the 
evil  is,  that  conversation  has  no  authorized 
originator ;  it  is  servile  to  the  accidents  of 
the  moment;  and  generally  these  accidents  are 
merely  verbal,  oorae  word  or  some  name  b 
dropped  casually  in  the  course  of  an  illus- 
tration; and  that  is  allowed  to  suggest  a 
topic,  though  neither  interesting  to  the 
majority  of  the  persons  present,  nor  leading 
naturally  into  other  collateral  topics  that  are 
more  so.  Now  in  such  cases  it  will  be  the 
business  of  the  symposiarch  to  restore  the 
interest  of  the  conversation,  and  to  rekindle 
its  animation,  by  recalling  it  from  any  tracks 
of  dullness  or  sterility  into  which  it  thay  have 
rambled.  The  natural  excursiveness  of  collo- 
quial intercourse,  its  tendency  to  advance  by 
subtle  links  of  association,  is  one  of  its  ad- 
vantages; but  mere  vagrancy  from  passive 
acquiescence  in  the  direction  given  to  it  by 
chance,  or  by  any  verbal  accident,  is  amongst 
its  worst  diseases.  The  business  of  the  sym- 
posiarch will  be,  to  watch  these  morbid  ten- 
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dencies,  which  are  not  the  deviations  of  grace- 
ful freedom,  but  the  distortions  of  imbecility 
and  collapse.  His  business  it  will  also  be,  to 
derive  occasions  of  discussion  bearing  a  gen- 
eral and  permanent  interest  from  the  fleeting 
events  or  the  casual  disputes  of  the  day. 
His  business  again  it  will  be  to  bring  back  a 
subject  that  has  been  imperfectly  discussed, 
and  has  yielded  but  half  of  the  interest 
which  it  promises,  under  the  interruption  of 
any  accident  which  may  have  earned  the 
thoughts  of  the  party  into  less  attractive 
channels.  Lastly,  it  should  be  an  express 
office  of  education  to  form  a  particular  style, 
cleansed  from  verbiage,  from  elaborate  paren- 
thesis, and  from  circumlocution,  as  the  only 
style  fitted  for  a  purpose  which  is  one  of 
pure  enjoyment,  and  where  every  moment 
used  by  the  speaker  is  deducted  from  a 
public  stock. 

Many  other  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  conversation  might  be  brought 
forward  within  ampler  limits  ;  and  especially 
for  that  class  of  conversation  which  moves 
by  discussion,  a  whole  code  of  regulations 
might  be  proposed,  that  would  equally  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  individual  speak- 
ers and  the  public  interests  of  the  truth  in- 
volved in  the  question  discussed.    Meantime 


nobody  is  more  aware  than  we  are  that  no 
style  of  conversation  is  more  essentially 
vulgar  than  that  which  moves  by  disputation. 
This  is  the  vice  of  the  young  and  the  inex- 
perienced, but  especially  of  those  amongst 
them  who  are  fresn  from  academic  life.  But 
discussion  is  not  necessarily  disputation ;  and 
the  two  orders  of  conversation — thAt,  on  the 
one  hand,  which  contemplates  an  interest  of 
knowledge,  and  of  the  self-developing  in- 
tellect ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  which  foraa 
one  and  the  widest  amongst  the  gay  embellish- 
ments of  life— will  always  advance  together. 
Whatever  there  may  remain  of  illiberal  in  the 
first  (for,  according  to  the  remark  of  Burke, 
there  is  always  something  illiberal  in  the 
severer  aspects  of  study  until  balanced  by  the 
influence  of  social  amenities),  will  correct 
itself,  or  will  tend  to  correct  itself,  by  the 
model  held  up  in  the  second ;  and  thus,  the 
great  organ  of  social  intercourse,  by  means  of 
speech,  which  hitherto  has  done  little  for 
man,  except  through  the  channel  of  its  min- 
istrations to  the  direct  btisiness  of  daily 
necessities,  will  at  length  rise  into  a  rivalship 
with  books,  and  become  fixed'  amongst  the 
alliances  of  intellectual  progress,  not  less 
than  amongst  the  ornamental  accomplish- 
ments of  convivial  life. 


SECHETS  OF  OPEEA  MANAGEMENT. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  salaries  paid,  in 
the  seasons  of  1848  and  1840,  to  the  principal 
performers  at  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Delafield,  now 
a  bankrupt  :—Md]le.  Alboni,  1848,  4,000/.; 
Mdlle.  Angn,  1849,  2,500/. ;  Madame  Cas- 
tellan, 1848,  1,728/.;  Mdlle.  Corbari,  1848, 
432/.;  1849,  480/.;  Dorus  Gras,  1849, 
1,600/. ;  Catherine  Hayes,  1849,  1,300/.;  De 
Meric,  1849, 500/. ;  Grisi,  in  1848,  3,106/. ;  in 
1849,  2,800/.;  Persiani,  in  1848,  640/.;  in 
1849,  600/.;  Ronconi,  in  1848,  480/.;  m 
1849, 480/. ;  Steffanoni,  in  1848,  600/. ;  Viar- 
dot,in  1848,4,000/.;  in  1849,  for  two  months, 
1,213/.  Sig.  Corradi  had,  in  1848,  880/. 
Morio,  in  the  same  year,  2,235/. ;  and  in  1 849, 
2,720/.;  Roger,  in  1848,  2,110/.;  Ronconi, 
in  1848,  1,120/.;  in  1849,  1,120/.;  Salvi,  in 
1848, 1,520/. ;  in  1849, 1,040/. ;  Tamburini,  in 
1848,  1,700/. ;  in  1849,  the  same  sum.  The 
whole  amount  expended  in  the  vocal  depart- 
ment was,  in  1848,  33,349/.  ;  1849,  26,644/. 
In  the  ballet  accounts  the  two  Bretin  received, 
in  1848,  967/.  Lucille  Grabn,  in  1848, 
1,120/.;  1849,  1,000.  The  two  Casati,  in 
1848  and  1849,  more  than  1,000/.     Marmet, 


in  1848,  660/. ;  Silvani,  in  1848,  450/.  The 
whole  expenditure  in  the  ballet  department 
amounted,  in  1848,  to  8,106/.;  in  1849,  to 
2,526/.  The  orchestra  department  shows  an 
expenditure  of  10,018/.  in  1848,  and  of 
7,398/.  in  1849.  Now,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  above  sums  merely  represent 
the  gains  of  these  singing  and  dancing  gentry 
for  a  portion  of  the  year.  There  is,  at  least, 
there  was,  the  Parisian  as  well  as  the  London 
season.  Then,  as  far  as  the  singers  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  the  harvest  in  the  provinces, 
as  well  as  the  sums  they  receive  for  attendance 
at  private  parties  in  the  metropolis.  Taking 
all  these  items  into  account,  there"  is  not 
much  rashness  in  supposing  that  a  succesE'ful 
opera  singer  or  ballet  dancer  is  far  better  off 
than  a  Secretary  of  State  or  a  Puisne  Judge. 
The  Chancellor,  the  Archbishops,  and  some 
few  of  the  Right  Reverend  Bench,  and  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Three  Courts,  are,  probably, 
nearly  as  well  paid  as  a  prima  donna,  or  a  first- 
rate  tenor.  As  for  the  army  and  navy,  these 
professions  are,  by  comparison  with  an  opera 
career,  mere  beggary  and  starvation. 
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ROBERT  BROWNING'S  POEMS. 


Poems.    By  Robbbt  Browning.    In  two  Volumes.    A  new  Edition.    London :  Chapman 
and  Hall.     1848. 


If  it  be  important,  be  indispensaUe,  that 
the  organs  of  the  Church  and  State,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  great  principles  of  order 
and  religion,  should  never  be  wanting  in  the 
hour  of  trial  to  their  country  and  their  Gk>d, 
should  always  be  ready  to  devote  their  main 
attention  to  the  graver  questions  of  the  age, 
— ^it  remains,  nevertheless,  scarcely  less  expe- 
dient, that  less  serious  subjects  should  also 
be  discussed  by  them  from  a  Christian  point 
of  view ;  that  the  world  should  be  shown, 
Christianity  is  not  a  thing  apart,  but  a  living 
principle,  capable  of  permeating  all  thin^, 
and  of  glorifying  the  very  use  of  that  world, 
and  of  "  the  flesh."  Thus,  on  a  recent  oc- 
casion, we  shrank  not  from  examining  and 
praising  the  great  "  Humorists  "  of  the  day, 
lovingly  recognizing  those  elements  of  Chris- 
tian truth  apparent  m  many  of  their  creations : 
thus  we  now  purpose,  not  to  introduce  to 
our  readers'  notice  (for  praised  he  already 
has  been  in  this  Review^,  but  to  give  them 
some  sufficient  notion  of,  the  Poet  and  Dra- 
matist, Robert  Browning.  Such  minds  as 
his  should  be  dealt  with  fairly  and  honorably : 
we  have  no  right  to  reject  or  pass  them  by, 
because  they  do  not  treat  religious  themes 
directly,  or  use  our  own  exact  phraseology : 
in  so  doinff,  we  should  adopt  a  suicidal 
course,  implying  that  our  Christian  philoso- 
phy was  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
include  any  general  truth  which  should  not 
at  first  sight  appear  a  part  of  our  dogmatic ' 
system. 

Having  said  so  much  by  way  of  preamble, 
we  must  proceed  to  assert,  lest  we  should 
appear  to  do  Mr.  Browning  injustice,  that  he 
is  always  reverential,  and  sometimes  directly 
Christian.  His  main  error,  indeed,  is  one  of 
a  serious  nature ;  but  some  of  our  readers 
may  perhaps  esteem  it  a  virtue.  We  know 
that  there  are  enthusiastic  Churchmen  and 
earnest  Christians,  who  applaud  the  murder- 
ous deed  of  Tell,  and  warmly  sympathize 
with,  if  they  do  not  sanctify  the  memory  of, 


ChArlotte  Corday.  We  do  not  belong  to  this 
class  of  thinkers:  in  our  eyes,  murder  is 
always  murder ;  and  political  murder  is  per- 
haps the  most  odious  of  slaughters.  Once 
admit  the  possible  right,  in  such  a  case  as 
Teirs,  for  mstance,  and  the  meanest  scoun- 
drel has  but  to  allege  conscience,  and  he  is 
justified  in  assassinating  the  best  of  kings,  or 
the  first  of  heroes,  because,  forsooth,  he  re- 
gards their  existence  as  fatal  to  the  rights  of 
man.  Now,  we  do  not  assert  that  Mr.  Brown- 
ing would  seriously  advocate  political  murder ; 
but  he  certainly  alludes  to  it,  and  even  treats 
of  it,  in  a  most  lenient  tone.  To  mention  one 
single  instance,  in  his  dramatic  poem  of 
"  Paracelsus,"  a  certain  poet  called  Aprile, 
expressing  his  desire  to  be  at  once  sculptor, 
pamter,  poet,  and  musician,  and  giving  a  list 
of  those  objects  he  should  especially  wish  to 
embody,  declares  he  would  omit 

**  no  youth  who  stands, 
Silent  and  very  cahn  amid  the  throng; 
His  right  hand  ever  hid  beneath  his  robe, 
Until  the  tyrant  pass." 

In  the  poem  of  "  Pippa  Passes,"  we  have 
another  offensive  instance  of  the  same  ap- 
parent predilection,  against  which  we  must 
beg  to  enter  our  most  energetic  protest. 
Another  mischievous  tendency  of  this  poet's, 
in  our  opinion,  is  toward  the  exaltation  of 
suicide,  as  a  high  and  noble  act.  From  time 
immemorial,  poets  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  method  of  disposing  of  troublesome 
characters,  but  we  have  not  the  less  objec- 
tion to  it  on  this  account.  It  has  indeed 
been  made  a  question,  even  among  Christian 
casuists,  whether  in  some  instances  death 
might  not  be  preferable  to  shame.  We  are 
of  opinion,  however,  that  the  Christian's 
paramount  duty  must  be^  endurance,  even  in 
the  most  extreme  cases.  But  Mr.  Browning's 
suicides  are  not  suicides  of  this  character: 
that  in  "Luria/'  as  well  as  that  in  <'The 
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Blot  of  the  Scutcheon/'  do  not  pertain  to 
an^  such  category,  and,  from  a  Christian 
point  of  view,  they  are  certainly  indefensible. 
If  evertheless,  we  should  not  be  too  severe  on 
a  blot  which  Mr.  Browning  shares  in  com- 
mon with  so  many  other  writers :  we  would 
exhort  him,  indeed,  to  avoid  this  error  for  the 
future;  but  with  this,  we  rest  content. 
Finally,  one  other  moral  objection  to  certain 
of  Mr.  Browning's  creations  may  be  advanced 
with  too  much  truth:  though  the  general 
spirit  of  purity  breathing  from  his  works  be 
deserving  of  all  praise,  ne  is  not  sufficiently 
studious  of  certain  external  decencies;  he 
has  treated  themes,  with  a  moral  purpose  we 
admit,  and  perhaps  even  with  a  moral  efifeot, 
— which  had  better  been  left  untouched. 
This  remark  holds  good  more  particularly  of 
parts  of  "  Pippa  Passes,"  of  the  general  de- 
sign of  "The  Blot  on  the  Scutcheon,"— 
otherwise  a  truly  exquisite  work,  treated  with 
wonderful  pathos,  grace,  and  delicacy, — and 
of  two  or  three  of  the  short  dramatic  lyrics, — 
we  will  name  only  "  The  Confessional."  We 
have  now.  said  the  worst  that  can  be  said  on 
the  score  of  morality;  and  the  moral  and 
even  religious  beauties  which  counterbalance 
these  errors  are  so  great,  as  to  call  for  the 
genial  appreciation  of  all  true  lovers  of  poetry 
or  of  truth. 

Robert  Browning  is  still,  we  believe  a 
young  man,  though  he  has  been  before  the 
world  as  an  author  for  some  ten  or  twelve 
years.  His  genius  may  be  said  to  be  pre- 
eminently dramatic, — so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  whatever  he  writes,  takes  consciously  or 
unconsciously  a  dramatic  form.  His  lyrics 
are  almost  all  monodramas ;  and  his  one  long 
poetic  tale,  "Sordello,"  is  almost  unin- 
telligible, from  the  abruptness  of  its  conver- 
sational and  dramatic  style. 

•*  Who  wills  may  hear  Sordello's  story  told : — 
His  story  t" 

The  poet  commences,  asking  himself  a  ques- 
tion in  the  second  line,  and  throughout 
strangely  embodying  his  own  momentary 
moods  of  thought  and  fancy,  without  placing 
himself  for  a  moment  in  the  position  of  those 
to  whom  the  tale  is  told ;  making  no  allow- 
ance for  their  inevitable  ignorance  of  the 
minutest  historic  circumstances  connected 
with  his  theme,  but  going  straight  on, 

**  Over  park,  over  pale, 
Thorough  bush,  thorough  brier," 

exhausting  his  readers  in  their  attempts  to 


keep  pace  with  his  passionate  advance,  and 
at  last  leaving  them  all  far,  far  behind  him. 
"  Sordello,"  not  having  been  republished  in 
that  new  edition  of  Mr.  Browning's  works 
which  especially  engages  our  attention, 
scarcely  falls  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
essay.  We  will  only  say,  therefore,  that  its 
tendency  is  in  our  opinion  morbid,  and  so, 
rather  mischievous  than  otherwise,  and  that 
its  style  is  pre-eminently  harsh  and  rugged : 
it  is  such  a  work  as  a  ^reat  man  only  could 
have  created,  with  all  its  faults ;  but  it  is  de- 
ficient in  moral  healthfulnes^,  and  therefore 
we  do  not  regret  its  absence  from  the  pres- 
ent edition.  We  believe  that  we  understand 
it,  speaking  generally, — ^having  studied  it 
carefully ;  and  therefore  venture  to  pronounce 
our  opinion  on  so  abstruse  a  theme.  One 
other  work  of  Mr.  Browning's,  a  tragedy  on 
the  subject  of  "  Straflford,"  performed  with 
great  success  some  ten  years  ago,  has  not 
been  republished  here.  We  are  glad  of  this 
also.  Regarded  as  a  drama,  it  was,  no 
doubt,  a  fine  and  stirring  creation,  despite  the 
exaggeration  so  prominent  in  it,  and  the 
many  starts  and  bursts,  which  made  ill- 
natured  people  call  it 


.»> 


**  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches : 


but,  in  our  opinion,  it  was  deficient  in  the  im- 
portant element  of  historic  truth,— embody- 
ing, and  exaggerating  even,  the  prevalent 
absurd  notions  as  to  the  royal  martyr's  faith- 
lessness and  tyranny,  and,  m  fact,  represent- 
ing him  as  a  kind  of  moral  monster.  Strange 
is  it,  that  after  the  testimony  of  such  men 
as  Hume  and  the  elder  D'Israeli — men 
not  likely,  from  their  creed  or  position,  to 
overvalue  the  representative  of  Anglican 
high  churchmanship— every  stupid  calumny, 
which  Puritan  rancour  ever  devised,  should 
be  revived  in  this  enlightened  age.  The  mad 
fury  of  a  Carlyle  might  be  regarded  as  a 
thing  of  course:  his  praise  would  be  dese- 
cration, his  abuse  is  praise:  the  worshiper 
of  a  Mahomet  is  the  natural  adversary  of  a 
Charles.  He,  who  cringes  in  the  attitude  of 
adoration  before  successful  brute  force,  in 
every  age  and  country,  was  not  likely  to  ap- 
preciate the  royal  martyr.  But  that  Mr. 
Macaulay  should  have  been  so  carried  away 
by  the  fashionable  superstition  on  this  score, 
as  to  accuse  the  king  of  faithlessness,  be- 
cause, while  for  the  sake  of  peace  he  nego- 
tiated with  the  London  parliament,  he 
recorded  his  protest  that  it  was  no  true  parlia- 
ment,— adding  other  charges  of  a  still  more 
preposterous  nature, — this  may  well  excite 
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our  wonder  at  the  bigotry  and  prejudice  of 
man.  But  we  must  not  wander  from  our 
theme. 

"  Stafford"  is  not  in  the  present  Tolumes, 
and  we  therefore  dismiss  it  from  our  consid- 
eration ;  proceeding  at  once  to  the  contents 
of  this  edition,  which  might  afiford  matter 
for  several  comprehensive  essays,  instead  of 
the  cursory  review  we  shall  be  enabled  to  be- 
stow ;  for  the  works  contained  in  this  edition 
(counting  the  dramatic  lyrics  as  one  series) 
may  be  said  to  be  o// great  works,  and  worthy 
of  serious  consideration  ;  they  are  character- 
ized by  deep  earnestness,  sweet  pathos,  high 
purpose,  and  intense  dramatic  truthfulness. 
That  to  dramatic  intensity  probability,  and 
even  truth,  are  sometimes  sacrificed,  we  can- 
not deny.    There  is,  perhaps,  an  absence  of 
repose  in  Mr.  Browning's  dramas ;  the  inter- 
est is  too  passionately  sustained ;  everything 
is  made  too  much  a  matter  of  life  and  death : 
even  when  the  characters  speak  with  most 
apparent  calm,  we  see  that  deep  feeling  or 
wild  passion  are  working  underneath  ;  there 
is  nothing  purely  narrative,  little  purely  de- 
monstrative ;  the  dramatic  active  element  is 
almost  invariably  paramount.     This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  for  which  Mr.  Browning  is  so  dif- 
ficult to  understand.     The  very  souls  of  his 
dramatis  peraoncc  are  constantly  pdpitating 
before  us ;  yet  they  express  themselves  so 
simply,  with  such  an  apparent  absence  of 
fuss,  that  we  do  not  at  once  perceive  the  full 
import  of  their  speeches:  we  regard  them 
only  from  an  external  point  of  view,  as  poet- 
ry, perhaps,  without  entering  into  the  char- 
acters of  those  who  speak,  and  then  we  must 
be  necessarily  disappointed.     We  have  men- 
tioned that  general  obscurity,  which  some 
people  regard  as  necessarily  fatal   to  Mr. 
browning's  popularity  to  the  end  of  time, 
however  great  may  be  his  merits.    This  ob- 
scurity arises,  mainly,  from  an  excess  of  reality. 
Mr.  Browning  does  not  write  about  people, — 
does  not  tell  you  why  they   think  or  feel  so 
and  so,  as  other  poets  do,  but  shows  you  the 
people  themselves,  thinking,  feeling,  acting : 
he  brings  the  scene  actually  and  immediate- 
ly before  you,  not  presenting  it  through  the 
usual  artificial  medium :  he  rushes  abruptly 
into  the  very  heart  of  his  subject  without  any 
exordium,  and  presupposes  a  certain  knowl- 
edge of  his  theme  on  the  reader's  part,  which 
he  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  find.    Every- 
where an  introductory  argument  seems  to  be 
wanted,  placing  the  reader  at  the  right  point 
of  view ;  in  the  absence  of  which,  this  au- 
thor's highest  beauties  may  at  first  be  unin- 
telligible, or  apparently  even  absurd.    To 


give  a  strong  mstance  of  what  we  mean: — 
the  Tragedy  of  "The Return  of  the  Druses" 
is  founded  on  the  superstition  of  the  Druse 
people,  that  they  shall  only  return  to  their 
home,  Lebanon,  when  their  former  chief  Ha- 
keem, otherwise  called  the  Khalif,  who  died 
on  the  verge  of  Mokattam's  mountain  sever- 
al centuries  before,  shall  return,  to  place 
himself  at  their  head,  and  lead  them  on  to 
victory.  A  certain  Druse  chief,  called  Dja- 
bal,  who  has  lived  many  years  in  Europe, 
and  possessed  himself  of  certain  secrets  of 
science,  has  resolved  to  pass  himself  off  on 
the  Druse  people  as  their  Hakeem,  or  Khalif, 
as  the  only  possible  means  of  rousing  them 
from  their  disgraceful  lethargy  ;  and  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  mysteriously  "to  exalt 
himself"  on  a  certain  day,  that  is,  to  resume 
his  former  shape  of  Hakeem.  The  play 
thus  commences.  A  certain  number  of  Dru- 
ses enter  the  Prefect's  Hall, — as  it  afterward 
appears,  in  his  absence  from  the  island, — and 
one  of  them  thus  exclaims  (these  are  the 
opening  words) : — 

"  The  moon  is  carried  off  in  purple  fire ; 
Day  breaks  at  last ! — Break,  Glory,  with  the  day, 
On  DjabaPs  dread  incarnate  mystery, 
Now  ready  to  assume  its  pristine  shaoe 
Of  Hakeem !— As  « the  Khalif  vanish'd  erst, 
In  what  seemM  death  to  uninstructed  eyes, 
On  red  Mokattam^s  verge; — our  Founder's  fiesh, 
As  he  resumes  our  Founder's  function !" 

This  may  seem  plain  enough,  when  th^ 
clue  has  been  given,  but  without  it,  in  th^ 
first  instance,  it  must  be  nearly  unintelligible ; 
yet  this  is  one  of  Mr.  Browning's  least  dra- 
matic speeches ;  it  is  one  in  which  he  is  en- 
deavoring to  explam.  The  number  of  recon- 
dite facts  crowded  together  constitute  the  dif- 
ficulty,— ^not  the  hidden  motive  of  the  speech, 
as  is  more  usually  the  case.  However,  many 
of  these  difficulties  naturally  vanish  on  a  sec- 
ond perusal :  when  the  mind  has  once  taken 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole,  it  can  better 
appreciate  the  parts.  We  would,  however, 
force  on  Mr.  Browmng's  attention  the  expe- 
diency of  prefixing  either  arguments  or  pro- 
logues to  his  principal  works,  which  should 
not  themselves  be  dramatic,  but  simply  pre- 
paratory, explanatory,  demonstrative.  We 
almost  question,  whether  he  could  write  them 
himself;  but  any  one  else  who  had  studied 
his  works  could  perform  this  office  for  him ; 
and  this  would  go  far  toward  rendering  his 
works  accessible  to  the  general  reader,  and 
himself  consequently  popular.  So  much 
must  be  admitted :  the  motives  of  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's dramatis  persono^  are  always  dearly  de- 
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fined  in  their  author's  mind ;  they  never  say 
a  word  at  random :  where  we  least  see  pur- 
pose, we  shall  be  sure  to  find  it,  if  we  take 
the  trouble  to  search.  We  may  not  always 
agree  with  the  poet  that  such  a  motive  is  nat- 
ural or  becommg,  but  we  shall  always  see 
that,  taking  that  motive  for  granted,  the  con- 
sequent expression  of  feeling  is  wonderfully 
natural  and  real;  that  the  poet  has  done 
what  he  meant  to  do,  whether  that  in  itself 
be  right  or  wrong.  This,  is  a  very  rare,  per- 
haps the  rarest,  quality.  How  few,  how  very 
few  men,  in  creating  works  of  art,  have  a 
clear  knowledge  of  their  own  intentions! 
How  few  dramatists,  for  instance,  conceive 
and  develop  a  character  consistently !  Al- 
most all  trust  in  a  great  degree  to  chance, 
and  often  write  better  than  they  know  them- 
selves ;  though  generally,  of  course,  much 
worse.  Mr.  Browning,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
alizes intensely  whatever  he  conceives ;  he 
creates  and  commands  his  characters,  he  is 
not  commanded  by  them.  We  believe,  then, 
that  as  a  real  purpose  will  always  eventually 
be  discovered  where  the  greatest  apparent 
obscurity  prevails,  time  must  necessanly  be 
favorable  to  the  appreciation  of  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's works.  When  they  are  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  noble  dramatic  creations, 
(as  they  must  eventually  be,)  men  who  can, 
will  study  them  for  themselves,  and,  commu- 
nicating their  observations  to  others,  will 
plane  the  way  even  for  masses,  so  that  the 
very  "  public"  at  last  may  wonder  at  its  hav- 
ing found  much  difficulty  in  the  matter.  But 
a  truce  to  these  general  observations.  Pass 
we  to  the  first  work  in  these  volumes,  the 
dramatic  poem  "Paracelsus,"  well  worthy 
of  a  lengthy  essay  on  itself  alone. 

It  is  difficult  to  express  the  object  of  this 
poem  in  a  few  words.  Paracelsus  [the  Para- 
celsus] is  a  man  who  lives  for  Knowledge  for 
its  own  sake,  without  regard  to  Love :  after 
many  years  he  is  partially  converted  from 
this  error,  but  his  conversion  is  only  partial ; 
men  treat  him  ill,  and  therefore  he  relapses 
into  his  old  heresy  under  a  worse  form,  and 
finally  dies,  acknowledging  that  he  has  lived 
too  much  for  self,  too  little  for  his  race.  The 
beauty  of  much  of  the  poetry  in  this  work 
can  scarcely  be  too  highly  commended.  We 
must  give  a  few  samples.  The  two  charm- 
ing characters  of  Festus,  the  sympathizing 
and  admiring  friend  of  Paracelsus,  and  his 
bride  Michal,  would  alone  endear  this  work 
to  us.  In  the  first  part,  or  act,  entitled 
"  Paracelsus  aspires,  he  is  discovered  in  a 
garden  at  Wurzburg,  passing  the  last  even- 
mg  with  these  friends,  previous  to  his  de- 


parture on  the  search  for  absolute  truth  and 
knowledge.  Festus  has  encouraged  his  niys- 
tical  aspirations;  but  is  now  afraid  of  his 
own  work,  and  would  dissuade  BlMiOelsus 
from  his  ambitious  design, — an  enftikTor  in 
which  Michal  unites.  Paracelsus  thus  sweet* 
ly  and  afiPectionately  addresses  them : — 

"  You  must  forget 
All  fitful,  stranse,  and  moody  waywardness, 
Which  e'er  confused  my  better  spirit,  to  dwell 
Only  on  moments  such  as  ihesey  dear  friends ! 
My  heart  no  truer,  but  my  toords  and  ways 
More  true  to  it»    As  iVlichal,  some  months  hence, 
Will  say,  *  This  autnmn  was  a  pleasant  time* 
For  some  few  sunny  days,  and  overlook 
Its  bleak  wind  hankering  after  pining  leaves. 
Autumn  would  fain  be  sunny ;  /  would  look 
Liker  my  nature's  truth ;  and  both  are  frail. 
And  both  beloved  for  aU  their  frailty  /" 

Festus,  however,  is  not  blinded  by  this  fair 
speech ;  he  recognizes  the  secret  pride  of  his 
friend,  and  chides  his  ambitious  longings : — 

**  That  look ! 
As  tf  where'er  you  gazed  there  stood  a  star  t^ 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  philosophy  of 
the  poem :  this  would  lead  us  much  further 
than  we  can  now  go.  Festus's  main  fear  is 
that  Paracelsus  wul  not  seek  knowledge  for 
the  sake  of  God  or  of  man.     He  says, 

'*  Presume  not  to  serve  God  apart  from  such 
Appointed  channel,  as  He  wills  shall  gather 
Imperfect  tributes,— /or  thcU  sole  obedience 
Valued  perchance.** 

And  further  on ,: — 

"  How  can  that  course  be  safe,  which  from  the  first 
Produces  carelessness  to  human  love  ?" 

And  again  Michal  says  (Aureole  is  Para- 
celsus's  first  name) — 

^^  Stay  with  us,  Aureole !  Cast  these  hopes  away. 
And  stay  with  us  !    An  angel  warns  me,  too, 
Man  should  be  humble :  you  are  very  proud ; 
And  God,  dethroned,  has  doleful  plagues  for 
such !" 

Paracelsus  responds  OTandly  and  proudly, 
in  the  full  conviction  of  his  mission  (we  quote 
here  and  there,  not  in  any  regular  course) : 

''  Be  sure  that  God 
Ne'er  dooms  to  waste  the  strength  he  deigns  im- 
part! 
Ask  the  gier-eaffle  why  she  stoops  at  once 
Into  the  vast  and  unexplored  abyss  ? 
What  full-grown  power  informs  her  from  the  first  ? 
Why  she  not  nwrveU,  strenuously  beating 
The  silent  boundless  regions  cf  the  sky  ?^ 
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His  enthusiasm  at  last  so  carries  away 
sweet  Michal,  that  she  exclaims, 

*'  y^  Um  no  further,  Festns !    It  is  so,"" 

Though  subsequently,  on  Festus's  energetic 
remonstrances,  she  again  retracts.  Festus 
bids  Paracelsus  pursue  the  usual  course  to 
knowledge,  study  the  writings  of  others,  not 
seek  only  for  himself :  he  responds — 

"  Shall  I  still  Bit  beside 
Their  dry  wells,  with  a  white  lip  and  filmed  eye, 
While  in  the  distance  heaven  is  blue  above 
Mountains^  where  sleep  the  unsunned  tarns  V* 

Festus  says  very  finely,  after  much  more 
has  passed,  in  continuation, 

<*But  know  this,  you — ^that  'tis  no  wish  of  mine, 
You  should  abjure  the  lofly  claims  you  make; 
Although  T  can  no  longer  seek,  indeed, 
To  overlook  the  truth — that  there  will  be 
A  monstrous  spectacle  upon  the  earthy 
Beneath  the  pleasant  sun,  among  the  trees ; 
A  being,  knowing  not  what  love  is.    Hear  me ! 
You  are  endowed  with  faculties,  which  bear 
AnnexM  to  them,  as  'twere,  a  dispensation. 
To  summon  meaner  spirits  to  do  their  will, 
And  gather  round  them  at  their  need ;  inspiring 
Such  with  a  love  themselves  can  never  feel. 
Passionless  ^mid  their  passionate  votaries. 
I  know  not  if  yon  joy  in  this  or  no, 
Or  ever  dream  that  common  men  can  live 
On  objects,  you  prize  lightly,  but  which  make 
Their  hearts*  sole  treasure.    The  afiections 

seem 
Beauteous  at  most  to  you,  which  we  must  taste 
Or  die.     And  this  strange  quality  accords — 
I  know  not  how — with  you  ;  sits  weU  upon 
That    luminous    brow — though  in  another  it 

scowls 
An  eating  brandy  a  shameJ'^ 

But  our  extracts  are  growing  too  frequent 
and  too  long.  We  must  remember  our  ap- 
pointed limits.  We  hurry  to  Paracelsus's 
last  words  in  this  part ;  they  are  these : 

"  Are  there  not,  Festus, — are  there  not,  dear  .^ii- 
chal, — 

Two  points  in  the  adventure  of  the  Diver  7 

One,  when  a  beggar,  he  prepares  to  plunge ; 

One,  when  a  pnnce,  he  rises  with  his  pearl. 

Festus,  1  plunge ! 
Festus.  I  wait  you  when  you  rise  !*' 

In  the  second  part,  called  "  Paracelsus  at- 
t^ns/'  we  are  m  Constantinople,  at  the 
house  of  a  certain  Greek  conjurer,  nine  years 
afterward.  This  conjurer  professes  the  pow- 
er of  possessing  everybody  with  the  secret  he 
may  want  to  make  his  life  complete — every- 


body, that  is,  who  first  records  in  a  certain 
book  the  exact  amount  of  knowledge  he  has 
already  attained  to.  The  disappointed  Para- 
celsus, who  of  course  could  not  find  for  him- 
self what  God  had  revealed,  though  he  had 
apparently   not  accepted    that    revelation, 
comes  to  this  conjurer  in  a  kind  of  mad  de- 
spair ;  and  here  he  does  learn  the  one  great 
want  which  has  blasted  all  his  efforts :  it  is 
brought  home  to  him,  that  he  only  sought 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  or  that  of  pnde 
in  its  possession ;  that  his  primary  duty  is  to 
work  for  his  fellow-men,   to  communicate 
what  he  has  gained  to  them.     He  is  taught 
all  this  by  a  certain  mad  poet,  Aprile,  who 
has  erred  in  a  contrary  direction,  from  excess 
of  love,  which  has  absorbed  his  active  fac- 
ulties, and  prevented  hb  turning  them  to 
any  use.     He  has  loved  all  art,  for  instance, 
too  dearly  to  devote  himself  to  any  branch 
of  it.  Because  he  could  not  be  all,  he  would 
be  nothing.     Much  of  the  poetry  in  this  part 
is  exquisite,  but  we  have  no  space  for  ex- 
tracts from  it.   Paracelsus  is  really  supposed 
to  have  discovered  certain  secrets,  chiefly  in 
medicine,  which  would  be  highly  beneficial 
to  humanity  ;  amongst  them,  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  the  sanguification  of  the 
heart.      Mr.  Browrung  says  in   his  notes, 
"The  title  of  Paracelsus  to  be  considered 
the  father  of  modem  chemistry  is  indisputa- 
ble," and  quotes  very  learned  authorities  in 
support  of  this   view.     However  this  may 
be,  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  the  as- 
sertion does  not  concern  us.     The  poet  con- 
ceives it  to  be  thus,  and  had  every  right  to 
do  so.     Paracelsus  now,  then,   resolves  to 
devote  his  services  to  his  fellow-men.     He 
becomes  professor  at  Basil,  in  Switzerland, 
and    meets   with  devoted  followers  for  a 
while ;  but  his  old  original  sin  remains  deep 
engrained ;  he  makes  no  allowance  for  dull- 
ness and  slowness ;  he  is  impatient  to  attain 
magnificent  results;  he  becomes  more  and 
more  convinced  that  man  is  unworthy  of 
sharing  his  true  knowledge — which,  afteo'  aU, 
is  so  insufi^cient  in  his  own  eyes,  because  he 
has  not  all,    Festus  visits  him  here;  and 
the  third  part  consists  of  a  long  colloquy  be- 
tween them  in  the  year  1526 — scene,  a 
chamber  in  the  house  of  Paracelsus.    It  is 
yery  fine,  but  necessarily  very  painful.  .  The 
bitter  discontent  of  Paracelsus,  the  trustftd 
admiration  of  Festus,  are  each  developed 
nobly.     The  passages  of  a  domestic  nature, 
in  which  reference  is  made  to  Michal  and  her 
children,  are  very  touching.     After  Paracel- 
sus has  laid  his  heart  open  to  his  friend,  and 
I  shown  him  his  terrible  disappointment  and 
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gnawing  misery,  Festus  says  beautifully,  re- 
solved to  trust  still — 

^  These  are  the  trials  meet  for  such  as  yon, 
Nor  must  you  hope  exemption :  to  be  mortal 
Is  to  be  plied  with  trials  mantfold. 
Look  round !    The  obstacles,  which  kept  the 

rest 
Of  men  from  your  ambition,  yon  have  spum'd : 
Their  fears,  their  doubts,  the  chains  that  bind 

them  best,  [naught 

Were  flax  before  your  resolute  soul — which 
Avails  to  awe,  save  these  delusions — bred 
From  its  own  strength,  its  self'Same  strength, 

disguised, 
Mocking  itself.   Be  brave,  dear  Aureole !  Since 
The  rabbit  has  his  shade  to  frighten  him. 
The  fawn  his  rustling  bough,  mortals  then* 

cares: 
And  higher  natures  yet — the  power  to  laugh 
At  these  entangling  mntasies,  as  you 
At  trammels  of  a  weaker  intellect : — 
Measure  your  mind^s  height  by  the  shade  it  casts  ! 
I  know  you. 
Paracelsus.  '  And  I  know  you,  dearest 

Festus ! 
And  how  you  love  unworthily  ;  and  how 
All  admiration  renders  blind. 

•  •  •      '  •  • 

Festus.  Naught  blinds  you  less  than  admi' 

ration  will : 
Whether  it  be  that  all  love  renders  toise 
In  its  degree ;  .  .  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  say,  such  love  is  never  blind,  but  rather 
Alive  to  every  the  minutest  spot 
Which  mars  its  object,  and  which  hate — sup- 
posed 
So  vigilant  and  searching — dreams  not  of." 

There  is  much  more  equally  beautiful,  but 
we  refrain.  We  must  quote,  however,  cer- 
tain descriptions  of  morning,  which  have  a 
quiet  witchery  about  them,  to  us  irresistibly 
charming,  occurring  toward  the  end  of  this 
scene.     The  first  is, 

**  Festus.  Hark ! 

Paracelsus.    Tis  the  melancholy  wind  astir 

Within  the  trees.    The  embers  too  are  gray. 

Mom  must  be  near.  ^ 

Festus.    Best  ope  the  casement ! — See, 

The  night,  late  strewn  with  clouds  and  Jlying 
stars, 

Js  blank  and  motionless ; — how  peaceful  sleep 

The  tree-tops  all  together  /" 

The  second  occurs  a  little  later,  in  a  speech 
of  Paracelsus's : 

"See,  mom  at  length  1    The  heavy  darkness 

seems 
Diluted ;  Gray  and  clear  without  the  stars : 
The  shrubs  bestir  and  rouse  themselves,  as  if 
Some  snake,  that  weighed  them  down  all  night, 

let  go 


His  hold : — and  from  the  easiy  fuller  andfuUer^ 
Day,  like  a  mighty  river  flowing  in. 
But  clouded,  wintry,  desoUUe,  and  coUL^^ 

We  need  not  waste  comments  on  those 
who  do  not  appreciate  such  poetry.  Final- 
ly, Festus  leaves  Paracelsus,  deeply  moved, 
to  return  to  Michal  and  his  own  quiet  vicar- 
age ;  makinff  his  friend  promise,  however, 
that  he  will  call  him  to  his  side,  if  there 
should  ever  be  a  change  for  the  better  in  his 
mood.  In  the  next  part,  which  plays  two 
years  later,  Paracelsus  "  aspires  again,"  but 
with  baser  and  still  more  selfish  aims.  He 
has  been  driven  from  the  university  in  dis* 
grace,  and  has  resolved  to  giye  up  all  idea  of 
loving  or  serving  men.  His  first  vagrant 
life  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  once  more  as- 
sumed, with  the  addition  of  certain  evil  stim- 
ulants ;  in  other  words,  Paracelsus,  despair- 
ing of  a  high  and  noble  goal,  has  resolved  to 
avail  himself  of  all  mean  occasions  for  enjoy- 
ment, and  regards  even  drinking  as  one  of 
these.  The  greater  portion  of  this  part  is 
occupied  by  another  colloquy  in  a  house  at 
Colmar,  in  Alsatia,  betwixt  Paracelsus  and 
Festus,  who  has  been  sent  for  by  his  friend, 
and  who  has  just  lost  his  own  wife,  Micbal. 
It  is  naturally  even  more  painful  than  the 
preceding  colloquy,  but  it  is  powerfully  con- 
ceived and  executed.  Terrible  is  the  despair 
which  makes  Paracelsus  say, 

"  So  sickness  lends 
An  aid, — it  being,  1  fear,  the  source  of  all 
We  boast  of.    Mind  is  nothing  but  disease, 
And  natural  health  is  ignorance." 

Nothing  can  be  more  exquisite  than  the 
pathos  of  the  latter  part  of  the  scene,  in 
which  Festus  announces  Michal's  death,  and 
Paracelsus  comments  on  it.  We  have  no 
space  to  extract  it  as  we  should  wish  to  do. 
Paracelsus  then  goes  forth  once  more  on  his 
life's  journey,  and  he  does  at  last  attain,  in 
the  fifth  part,  within  a  cell  of  St.  Sebastian's 
Hospital  at  Salzburg,  not  only  death,  but  a 
knowledge  of  his  own  life-long  errors.  Fes- 
tus is  still  by  his  side ;  he  has  sought  out  his 
dying  friend,  and  passed  the  long  night 
watching  in  the  cell.  Paracelsus  knows  him 
not,  his  mind  wanders;  he  is  buried  in  a 
kind  of  living  trance.  At  last,  after  many 
wild  speeches,  uttered  by  Paracelsus  on  his 
awaking  from  his  trance,  he  grows  calmer. 
"  Cruel,"  he  says, 

"  Cruel !  I  seek  her  now,  I  kneel,  I  shriek, 
I  clasp  her  vesture — but  she  fades,  still  fades; 
And  sne  is  gone ;  sweet  human  love  is  gone ! — 
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'7^  only  when  they  spring  to  heaven,  that  angels 
Reveal  themselves  to  you;  they  sit  aU  day 
Beside  you,  and  lie  down  at  night  by  you, 
Who  care  not  for  their  presence,  muse  or  sleep, — 
And  aU  at  once  they  leave  you,  and  you  know 
them!'' 

Is  there  not  many  a  heart  which  could  re- 
spond to  thb,  with  an  exceeding  bitter  cry  ? 
— Further  on,  he  says,  still  in  his  delirium, 
unconscious  of  his  friend's  presence : — 

"  Truly  there  needs  another  life  to  come ! 
If  this  be  all— (I  mnst  tell  Festus  that,) 
And  other  life  await  us  not, — for  one, 
I  say,  *ti8  a  poor  cheat,  a  stapid  bangle, 
A  wretched  failure.     I,  for  one,  protest 
Against  it,  and  I  hurl  it  back  with  scorn  /" 

After  this  he  relapses  into  a  fit  of  mad- 
ness, believing  that  all  men  are  scorning  and 
spitting  at  him.  At  last  he  pauses,  exhaust- 
ed.    Festus  speaks : — 


(C 


Have  you  no  thought,  no  memory  for  me. 
Aureole  ?    I  am  so  wretched : — my  pure  Mi- 

chal 
Is  gone,  and  you  alone  are  left  to  me ; 
And  even  you  forget  me.    Take  my  hand — 
Lean  on  me,  thus. — Do  you  not  know  me.  Au- 
reole? 
Paracelsus.    Festus,  my  own  friend,  you  are 
come  at  last  ?" — 

From  this  moment  he  never  loses  the  pos- 
session of  his  senses.  Festus  predicts  his 
future  glory :  he  rejects  all  idea  of  this,  but 
rises  from  his  couch,  to  make  a  final  revela- 
tion of  his  faith.  We  cannot  scan  its  philos- 
ophy here :  poetically,  it  is  most  beautiful ; 
it  predicts  a  future  millennium  of  glory  for 
mankind,  it  proclaims  the  duty  of  love — true 
love  for  man  and  God.  It  is  not  distinctly 
and  dogmatically  Christian,  as  was  Aprile  s 
noble  speech  ;  who,  seeing  in  the  moment  of 
his  death  the  errors  of  his  past  life,  exclaim- 
ed:— 

"  Man's  weakness  is  his  gU^ ;  for  the  strength, 
Which  raises  him  to  heaven  and  near  God's 

self, 
Came  spite  of  it :  God's  strength  his  glory  is  ; — 

(man's) 
For  thence  came  with  our  weakness  sympathy, 
Which  brought  Ood  down  to  earth,  a  man  like  us," 

Nevertheless,  the  conclusion  of  "  Paracel- 
sus" is  in  many  respects  satisfactory,  and  the 
whole  impression  conveyed  by  the  work  is 
one  of  a  very  salutary  nature.  We  see  the 
utter  futility  of  all  attempts  to  attain  to  the 
knowledge  of  God,  without  revelation:  we 


see  that  the  lowliest  Christian  child  may  be 
wiser  than  the  heathen  sage.  As  a  poem, 
*'  Paracelsus"  is  a  very  noble  creation,  not 
devoid  here  and  there  of  a  certain  objection- 
able mysticism  of  thought  and  expression, 
but  nevertheless  worthy  of  the  most  atten- 
tive study. 

'*  Pippa  Passes,"  the  next  in  order  of  these 
works,  will  not  now  engage  much  of  our  at- 
tention. It  is  a  wild  but  beautiful  little 
drama,  (if  we  can  so  call  it,)  marred,  how- 
ever, by  two  or  three  unpleasant  stains, 
which  we  cannot  leave  unnoticed.  Its  lead- 
ing idea  is  charming.  A  little  girl,  Pippa, 
from  the  silk- mills  at  Asolo  in  the  Trevisan, 
''  passes  "  by  certain  individuals,  pertaining 
to  various  de^ees  of  life,  far  above  her  own, 
and  by  her  simple  songs,  which  she  carols 
almost  unconsciously,  b  made  to  control  the 
entire  existence  of  those  whom  she  thus 
"  passes."  The  moral  is,  that  God  can  and 
does  effect  the  greatest  ends  by  the  simplest 
ministers.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
two  drawbacks,  of  which  we  have  to  com- 
plain in  particular :  the  one  is  the  virtual  en- 
couragement of  regicide,  which  we  trust  to 
see  removed  from  the  next  edition,  being  as 
unnatural  as  it  is  immoral:  the  other  is  a 
careless  audacity  in  treating  of  licentious- 
ness, which  in  our  eyes  is  highly  reprehensi- 
ble, though  it  may,  no  doubt,  have  been  ex- 
hibited with  a  moral  intention,  and  though 
Mr.  Browning  may  plead  the  authority  of 
Shakspeare,  Goethe,  and  other  great  men, 
in  his  favor.  These  things  set  on  one  side, 
we  should  have  little  to  do  but  to  admire; 
had  not  Mr.  Browning  most  marvelously  de- 
stroyed some  of  his  nnest  passages  by  mak- 
ing certain  alterations  in  them,  for  the  pur- 
pose, we  presume,  of  attaining  greater  clear- 
ness,— an  end  which  has  not  been  attained, 
though  ease,  grace,  and  nature  have  been 
sacrificed.  We  will  give  one  instance.  In 
the  former  edition,  caSed  **  Bells  and  Pome- 
granates," Mr.  Browning  had  made  Pippa 
say,  talking  of  her  own  intention  to  imagine 
"herself  in  the  position  of  certain  characters 
throughout  the  day : — 

"  Up  the  hill-side,  through  the  morning ! 
*  Love  me,  as  I  love !' — 
I  am  Oltima,  take  warning,"  &c. 

This  is  now  changed  to — 

.'*  See !  Up  the  hill-side  yonder,  through  the  morn- 
ing, 

Some  one  shall  love  me,  as  the  world  calls 
love; 

I  am  no  less  than  Ottima,  take  warning,"  dus. 
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which  is  obviously  void  of  the  original's 
grace  and  nature.  We  might  quote  other, 
even  worse,  instances.  The  additions,  too, 
are  in  almost  all  cases  unnatural,  if  not  posi- 
tively offensive.  We  shall  make  one  or  two 
citations  from  the  speeches  of  Luigi,  the 
young  Italian  who  means  to  kill  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  to  save  his  country,  and  who 
aught  to  be  converted  from  his  purpose  by 
Pippa's  song,  but  unfortunately  it  not,  as 
the  case  now  stands.  He  is  talking  to  his 
mother  about  Italy's  woes  and  the  trouble 
they  occasion  liim,  and  he  goes  on : — 

"  No,  trouble's  a  bad  word  :  for,  as  I  walk, 
There's  springing,  and  mehdy,  and  giddiness : 
And  old  quaint  turns  and  passages  of  my  youth, 
Dreams  long  forgotten,  little  in  themselves, 
Return  to  me,  whatever  may  amuse  me ; 
And  earth  seems  in  a  truce  with  me,  and  heaven 
Accords  with  me;  all  things  suspeild  their  strife ; 
The  very  cicalas  laugh,  *  There  goes  he,  and 

there! 
Feast  him — the  time  is  short ;  he  is  on  his  icay 
For  the  uforld's  sake,— feast  him  this  once,  our 

friend  /' 
And  in  return  for  all  this  I  can  trip 
Cheerfully  up  the  scaffold'Steps,    I  go 
This  evening,  mother." 

How  admirably  does  this  embody  the  hap- 
py, genial,  impulsive  southern  nature  \  The 
exquisite  propriety  of  the  rhythm  can  scarce- 
ly escape  observation.  Every  line  is  in  this 
respect  a  study.     Once  more  he  says : 

"  Too  much 
Have  I  enjoy'd  these  fifteen  years  of  mine. 
To  leave  mvseif  excuse  for  longer  life. 
Was  not  life  pressM  down,  running  o'er  with  joy, 
That  I  might  finish  with  it  ere  my  fellows, 
Who  sparelier  feasted,  made  a  longer  stay  ? — 
I  was  put  at  the  board-head,  helped  to  all 
At  first ;  I  rise  up  happy  and  content. 
Chd  must  he  glad,  one  loves  His  vwld  so  much  /" 

But  we  pause,  from  lack  of  space.  What 
pity  is  it,  that  a  youth  who  so  much  engages 
our  sympathies,  should  be  confirmed  in  sin 
by  Pippa's  pious  song  I 

We  pass  on  to  the  next  work,  a  tragedy, 
''King  Victor  and  King  Charles."  This  is 
one  of  the  finest  dramatic  illustrations  of  his- 
tory with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  in  it 
Mr.  Browning  has  been  scrupulously  true  to 
his  authorities.  The  idea  of  the  piece  is  to 
demonstrate  the  superiority  of  moral  excel- 
lence and  kindness  to  cunning  and  worldly 
wisdom.  King  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy, 
the  first  of  that  race  who  attained  the  regal 
crown,  was  a  great  diplomatist  and  a  selnsh 


tyrant.  By  plottmg  and  counterplotting  he 
had  at  last  contrived  to  get  himself  into  an 
almost  hopeless  situation  ;  for  having  entered 
into  secret  treaties  for  directly  opposite  pur- 
poses with  two  opposed  powers,  Spain  and 
Austria,  at  the  same  time,  and  Spain  and 
Austria  having  happened  to  compare  books 
and  so  ascertain  his  treachery,  they  resolved 
to  deprive  him  of  his  newly-acquired  crown, 
and  wipe  Sardinia  out  of  the  map  of  Europe. 
In  this  extremity  he  conceived  the  following 
Jesuitical  scheme.  Charles,  his  son,  being 
of  a  mild,  frank,  and  ingenuous  nature,  had 
shared  none  of  his  father's  treacheries:  so 
Victor  thought  he  could  go  through  the  form 
of  resigning  his  crown,  get  Charles  to  accept 
it,  and  leave  him  to  settle  the  difficulties  with 
foreign  powers,  intending  all  the  while  to 
return  again  in  a  year  or  two,  and  dispossess 
his  son  once  more.  This  purpose  he  partly 
carried  into  effect.  Charles  by  his  honesty 
and  candor  really  satisfied  Spain  and  Austria, 
and  saved  the  state ;  he  further  pacified  his 
home  subjects,  who  had  been  highly  exasper- 
ated by  the  tyrannic  policy  of  Victor.  But 
Charles's  sense  of  duty  prevented  his  resign- 
ing the  sceptre,  which  he  had  sworn  to  keep 
for  life,  to  hands  so  certain  to  misuse  it ; 
and  Victor,  unable  to  bully  or  wheedle  his 
son  out  of  the  kingdom,  intiigued  with  France, 
and  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  bring  a 
French  army  into  the  land.  At  this  epoch, 
however,  before  he  could  carry  this  last 
scheme  into  execution,  he  died,  and  Charles 
remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
crown.  This  union  of  a  king  with  a  foreign 
army  against  his  own  people,  is  what  Voltaire 
denominated  "  a  terrible  event  without  conse- 
quences ;"  and  from  these  simple  elements 
Mr.  Browning  has  produced  a  great  dramatic 
work.  It  is  composed,  properly  speaking, 
of  two  parts  and  four  acts.  The  first  division 
plays  in  ITSO,  when  King  Victor  still  reigns, 
at  the  period  of  his  resignation  of  the  crown  : 
the  second  plays  the  year  after,  in  17.31,  un- 
der King  Charles,  when  Victor  returns  to  re- 
assume,  by  fraud  or  force,  his  forfeit  sover- 
eignty. The  principal  characters,  only  four 
in  number,  (indeed  these  are  absolutely  the 
only  speakers  in  the  tragedy,)  are  Victor, 
Charles,  D'Ormea,  Victor's  minister,  and 
subsequently  Charles's  also,  and  Polyxena, 
the  wife  of  Charles  ;  all  these  are  admirably 
conceived  and  embodied.  The  self-distrust, 
but  genidne  worth  and  feeling,  of  Charles 
are  touchingly  delineated.  His  noble  wife, 
who  teaches  him  to  esteem  himself,  and  is 
throughout  his  mamstay,  covering  all  his 
deficiencies,  and  breathing  her  own  spirit  of 
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greatness  into  him,  is  one  of  the  noblest  female 
portraitures  we  ever  met  with.  Admirable 
m  their  way,  too,  are  Victor  and  D'Ormea. 
The  scene  betwixt  the  former  on  his  return  to 
Turin  and  his  son  is  a  perfect  master-piece  of 
its  kind.  It  is  diflficult  to  give  any  extracts 
from  such  a  work  as  this,  which  should  give 
any  due  idea  of  its  merits ;  it  is  so  pre- 
eminently real  and  dramatic,  that  scarcely  a 
word  could  be  spared.  It  is  not,  indeed,  de- 
void of  faults.  Probability  is,  we  think,  some- 
times sacrificed  to  eflfect ;  and  the  reader  not 
previously  acquainted  with  the  history  on 
which  the  drama  is  founded,  is  not  likely  to 
understand  for  some  time  what  King  Victor 
and  his  minister  D'Ormea  are  individually 
and  conjointly  driving  at.  We  want  a  clue 
of  some  kind  at  the  beginning  which  is  not 
provided  us.  We  will  conclude  with  quoting 
a  few  lines  from  Victor's  half-remorseful 
soliloquy,  when  he  returns  to  deprive  his  son 
of  the  crown  he  had  so  nobly  earned  ;  though 
we  question  whether  the  reader  will  be  able 
to  appreciate  them  apart  from  the  con- 
text: — 

"  'Faith, 
This  kind  of  step  is  pitiful — not  due 
To  Charles,  this  stealing  back — hither,  because 
He's  from  his  Capitol  1    Oh  Victor !  Victor ! 
But  thus  it  is :  The  age  of  crafty  men 
Is  loathsome :  youth  conlrives  to  carry  off 
Dissimulation ;  ire  may  intersperse 
Extenuating  passages  of  strength^ 
ArdoTf  vivacity,  and  wit,  may  turn 
Even  guile  into  a  vohiniary  grace : 
But  one's  old  age,  when  graces  drop  away, 
And  leave  guile  the  pure  staple  of  our  lives, — 
Ah,  loathsome !" 

And  how   nobly  is    this    confirmed    by 
Charles's  subsequent  speech  to  his  father ! — 

'^  Keep  within  your  sphere,  and  mine ; 
It  is  God's  province  we  usurp  on  else. — 
Here,  blindfold  through  the  maze  of  things  we 

tcalk, 
By  a  slight  thread — of  false,  true, — right  and 

ujrong : 
All  else  IS  rambling  and  presumption." 

K  We  pass  to  the  next  work  in  these  vol- 
umes, a  play,  entitled  "  Colombo's  Birthday,** 
of  a  lighter  and  happier  character ;  in  which 
the  question  seems  to  be,  in  the  Poet's  own 
words,  "  Is  Love  or  Vanity  the  best  ?"  The 
plot  is  somewhat  complicated.  We  will  not 
attempt  to  unravel  it  here.  Colombo,  how- 
ever, (so  much  we  may  say,)  is  presumed 
Duchess  of  Juliers  and  Cleves ;  but  it  turns 
out  that  she  is  barred  by  the  Salic  law,  and 
her  kinsman.  Prince  Berthold,  takes  posses- 
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sion ;  he,  on  his  accession,  makes  some 
amends  by  proffering  her  his  hand.  She 
prefers,  however,  to  resign  royalty,  and  con- 
fer happiness  on  Valence,  the  Advocate  of 
Cleves ;  the  only  man  who  stood  by  her  in 
the  hour, of  trial,  when  all  her  former  cour- 
tiers shrank  away.  The  tendencies  of  this 
work  might  appear  democratic  at  first  sight ; 
but  we  question  their  being  so  in  recdity. 
When  Colombo  talks  of  the  loss  of  her 
duchy  as  a  trifle,  Valence  replies  : — 

"  111  have  I  spoken,  if  yon  thence  despise 
Juliers.    Though  the  lowest  on  true  grounds 
Be  worth  more  than  the  highest  rule  on  falee^ 
Aspire  to  rule  on  the  true  grounds  /" 

And  again,  where  Valence  speaks  of  the 
miseries  of  the  manufacturers  of  Cleves,  his 
townsmen,  and  inquires,  wherefore  they  do 
not  rise,  arms  in  their  hands,  to  redress  their 
wrongs  by  brute  force,  he  thus  proceeds : — 

"  There  is  a  Vision  in  the  heart  of  each, 
Of  justice,  mercy,  wisdom,  tenderness 
To  wrong  and  pain,  and  knowledgre  of  its  cure ; 
And  these  embodied  in  a  Woman^  Form, 
That  best  transmits  them,  pure  as  first  received, 
From  God  above  her  to  mankind  below." 

Our  royal  mistress,  Queen  Victoria,  would 
scarcely  disapprove  of  this  description.  It 
is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  many,  even 
the  chief,  points  of  excellence  in  this  play. 
Grace  is  its  prevailing  characteristic ;  but 
that  grace  is  accompanied  by  very  striking 
power  and  dignity,  displayed  whenever  there 
IS  occasion  for  them.  A  very  remarkable 
and  successfully  depicted  character  is  that  of 
Prince  Berthold,  the  noble-hearted  man  of 
the  world ;  only  a  man  of  the  world,  and  yet 
noble-hearted.  We  are  at  a  loss  again  for 
fitting  extracts,  but  will  cull  a  few  beauties 
here  and  there ;  though  no  procedure  can  be 
more  unjust  to  Mr.  Browning,  who  is  a  dra- 
matist, not  an  English  playwright;  who 
creates  a  whole,  and  does  not  seek  for  pret- 
tynesses  and  gems  and  the  order  of  passages 
which  English  critics  almost  invariably  re- 
gard as  the  tests  of  dramatic  power!  It 
may  be  affirmed,  indeed,  with  justice,  that 
no  civilized  nation's  critics  are  so  ignorant  of 
the  first  principles  of  the  dramatic  art  as 
those  of  our  country.  How  this  should  be, 
with  Shakspeare's  great  example,  it  might 
seem  difficult  to  conceive ;  but  Shakspeare, 
with  all  his  glories,  had,  perhaps,  too  de- 
cided a  predilection  for.  the  didactic ;  and  it 
is  precisely  this  one  drawback  to  his  other- 
wise matchless  power  which  is  regarded  as 
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bis  superlative  excellence  by  our  Englisb 
critics.  To  resume :  We  will  first  cite  a  few 
lines  spoken  by  Valence,  wbo  brings  a  peti- 
tion from  the  starving  people  of  Cleves  to 
the  Duchess,  and  is  informed  that  it  is  her 
birthday,  therefore,  no  time  for  business. 
Valence  replies : — 

"  I  know  that  the  Great, 
For  Pleasure  bom,  should  still  be  on  the  ^^-atch 
1^0  exclude  Pleasure,  when  a  Duty  offers ; 
Even  as  the  Lowly  too,  for  duty  born, 
May  ever  snatch  a  Pleasure  if  in  reach  : — 
Both  mUhave  plerUy  rf  their  birthrigh4,  Sir.^' 

An  example  of  the  aptness  and  beauty  of 
the  epithets  Mr.  Browning  employs,  may  be 
discovered  in  these  simple  lines,  addressed 
by  the  Duchess  to  Valence,  when  he  appears 
as  the  spokesman  of  Cleves'  miseries ;  and 
she  unsuspectingly  says, 

"  And  you,  sir,  are  from  Cleves  ? — How  fresh  in 
mind 
The  hour  or  two  I  pass*d  at  queenly  Cleves ! 
She  entertained  me  bravely  ;  but  the  best 
Of  her  good  pageant  seem  d  its  stander^-by, 
With  insuppressive  joy  on  every  face. — 
What  says  my  ancieTU,famouSf  happy  Cleves  ?*' 

To  which  Valence  responds  : — 

"Take  the  truth,   ladv !  —  You  are  made  for 
truth." 

Prince  Bertbold's  half-remorseful  doubts 
concerning  the  wisdom  of  his  mere  worldly 
career  are  graphically  conveyed.  His 
friend  Melchior  has  been  just  rallying  him 
on  this  head.     Berthold  soliloquizes : — 

«  Say,  this  life 
I  lead  now,  differs  from  the  common  life 
Of  other  men,  in  mere  degree ,  not  kind, 
Of  joys  and  griefs, — still  there  is  such  degree : — 
Mere  largeness  in  a  life  is  something,  sure — 
Enough  to  care  about  and  struggle  for 
In  this  world.     For  this  world,  the  size  of  things : 
The  sort  of  things,  for  that  to  come,  no  diuuht  r 

Finely  is  Berthold  afterward  described  by 
Valence,  who  thus  speaks  to  Colombo : — 

"In  that  large  eye  there  seem'd  a  latent  pride, 
To  self-denial  not  incompetent ; 
Bxd  very  like  to  hold  itself  dispensed 
From  such  a  grace.    However,  let  us  hope  ! 
He  is  a  noble  spirit  in  noble  form. 
I  wish,  he  less  %hd  bent  that  brow  to  smile. 
As  with  the  fancy  how  he  could  subject 
Himself  upon  occasion  to  himself! — 
From  rudeness,  violence,  you  rest  secure  : 
fiut  do  not  think  your  Duchy  rescued  yet  V^ 


The  scene  betwixt.  Valence  and  Colombe> 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act,  is  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  in  any  language :  to  be  ap- 
preciated, it  must  be  read  from  beginnmg  to 
end,  and  then  only  in  connection  with  the 
rest  of  the  play.  We  will  only  cite  besides, 
Berthold*s  speech  to  Colombe,  when  he  de- 
mands her  hand.  She  has  asked  whether  he 
could  wed  her,  if  she  did  not  yield  her  heart. 
He  replies, — 

"  When  have  I  made  pretension  to  your  heart  ? 
1  give  none.    I  shall  keep  your  honor  safe, 
with  mine,  I  trust  you,  as  the  sculptor  trusts 
Yon  marble  woman  wiUi  the  marble  rose, 
Loose  on  her  hand,  she  never  mil  let  fall, 
In  graceful,  slight,  silent,  security. 
You  will  be  proud  of  my  world-wide  career, 
And  I  content  in  you  the  fair  and  good." 

His  last  words,  too,  after  Colombe  has  re- 
signed the  crown  and  plighted  her  faith  to 
Valence,  are  very  admirable ;  so  admirable, 
that  we  must  add  them  : — 

"  Lady,^ellrewarded !— Sir,  as  well  deserved ! — 
I  could  not  imitate — I  hardly  envy — 
I  do  admire  you  !    All  is  for  the  best.-— 
Too  costly  a  flower  were  yov,  I  see  it  now. 
To  pluck  and  set  upon  my  barren  helm 
To  wither ; — any  garish  plume  will  do,^* 

We  jnust  leave  "  Colombo's  Birthday," 
though  we  could  find  in  our  hearts  to  devote 
many  more  pages  to  this  Play.  It  is  likely 
to  be  an  especial  favorite  with  lady-readers, 
though  the  gravest  men  also  may  find  much 
in  it  to  command  their  admiration  and 
respect.  Perhaps  its  effects  are  here  and 
there  a  little  forced  ;  but  nothing  is  perfect, 
and  "Colombo's  Birthday"  as  nearly  ap- 
proaches perfection  as  any  modem  dramatic 
work  we  are  acquainted  with ;  even  as 
Grillparzer's  master-pieces,  which  a  little 
man  like  Carlyle  has  presumed  to  speak  of 
as  the  productions  of  a  playwright 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  most  pathetic, 
and  in  many  respects  the  most  beautiful, 
but  also  the  most  painful,  perhaps,  of  all 
Mr.  Browning's  dramas;  we  allude  to  the 
domestic  tragedy  of  "  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutch- 
eon." It  is  not  free,  we  fear,  from  morbid 
and  even  evil  tendencies.  The  hero  and 
heroine  of  the  piece,  both  supposed  to  be 
very  young  and  noble  in  their  characters, 
have  "  fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  from  their  high 
estate  :"  the  lover's  desire  (his  name  is  Earl 
Mertoun)  is  to  make  the  only  reparation  in 
his  power,  and  wed  the  lady.  What  is  most 
objectionable  is,  that  there  is  scarcely  sup- 
posed to  have  been  any  criminality,  real 
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innocence  of  heart  and  mind  bebg  the 
preyailing  characteristic  of  either  and  both 
of  the  offenders.  It  is  true,  that  they  are 
most  grievously  punished ;  that  after  suffer- 
ing all  the  pangs  of  remorse,  they  are 
doomed  to  an  early  death :  still  the  sym- 
pathy created  for  them  may  be  dangerous 
m  its  effects,  and  the  halo  cast  around  them 
may  mislead.  Yet  there  is  so  much  of 
moral,  and  even  religious  beauty  in  this 
drama,  that  we  know  not  how  to  condemn 
it.  The  lovers  already  alluded  to,  Mildred 
and  Earl  Mertoun,  are  charmingly  depicted ; 
but  Thorold,  Lord  Tresham,  Mildred's 
brother,  is  the  real  hero  of  the  play,  and  in 
him,  perhaps,  the  interest  centres.  He  is 
the  noblest  of  English  noblemen :  lus  only 
fault  is  too  great  pride.  Guendolen,  his 
cousin,  thus  describe  him  :  she  is  speaking 
to  Mildred : — 

"  Thorold  (a  secret)  is  too  proud  by  half, — 
Nay,  hear  me  out !    Witti  u$  he's  even  gentler 
Than  we  are  with  our  birds.    Of  this  great 

House 
The  least  Retainer,  that  e'er  caught  his  glance, 
Would  die  for  him,  real  dying,  no  mere  talk ; 
And  in  the  world,  the  court,  if  men  would  cite 
The  perfect  spirit  of  honor,  Thorold's  name 
Rises  of  its  clear  nature  to  their  lips. 
But  he  should  take  men's  homage,  trust  in  it, 
And  care  no  more  about  what  drew  it  down. 
He  has  desert,  and  that,  acknowledgment : 
Is  he  content  ?" 

And  this  Thorold's  sister  is  the  secretly 
fallen  Mildred,  whom  he  thus  describes  to 
Earl  Mertoun,  when  the  latter  comes  openly 
to  sue  for  her  hand : — 

"  What's  to  say. 
May  be  said  briefly.    She  has  never  known 
A  mother's  care ;  I  stand  for  father,  too. 
Her  beauty  is  not  strange  to  you,  it  seems : 
Yon  cannot  know  the  good  and  tender  heart, 
Its  girl's  trust,  and  its  woman's  constancy ; 
How  pure,  yet  passionate ;  how  calm,  yet  kind  ; 
How  grave,  yet  joyous ;  how  reserved,  yet  free 
As  light,  where  friends  are, — how  imbued  with 

lore 
The  world  most  prizes ;  yet,  the  simplest,  yet 
The  .  .  .  One  might  know  I  taUc'd  of  Mildred;-- 

thus 
We  brothers  talk  /" 

His  horror,  when  he  learns  her  guilt,  un- 
conscious of  its  partner  (as  he  remains  till  he 
has  wounded  Mertoun  to  the  death),  may 
be  easily  conceived.  The  scene  in  which 
this  is  developed,  betwixt  Mildred  and 
Thorold,  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  we  have 
ever    read.      He  therein  says,  whilst  yet 


afraid  to  come  to  the  point,  unwilling  to 
believe  the  possibility  of  her  guilt, — 

**  Mildred — here's  a  line— 
(Don't  lean  on  me ! — ^I'll  English  it  for  you) 
*  Love  conquers  all  things.' —  What  love  conquers 

them? 
What  love  should  you  esteem — ^best  love  ? 

Mildred.  True  love. 

Tresham.  I  mean,  and  should  have  said,  whou 
love  is  best 
Of  all  that  love,  or  that  profess  to  love  ? 

Mildred.  The  list's  so  long — there's  father's, 
mother's,  husband's  .... 

TREisHAM.  Mildred,  I  do  believe,  a  brother's  love 
For  a  sole  sister  most  exceed  them  all ! — 
For  see  now,  only  see !  there's  no  alloy 
Of  earth,  that  creeps  into  the  perfect'st  gold 
Of  other  loves,  no  gratitude  to  claim. 
You  never  eave  her  life,  not  even  aught 
That  keeps  life ;  never  tended  her,  instructed. 
Enriched  her !  so  your  love  can  claim  no  right 
O'er  hers,  save  pure  love's  claim :  that's  what  I 

call 
Freedom  from  earthliness. — Youll  never  hope 
To  be  such  friends,  (or  instance,  she  and  yon, 
As  when  you  hunt&i  cowslips  in  the  tcoods. 
Or  flaifd  together  in  the  meadow  hay  1 
Oh,  yes:  with  age  respect  comes,    and   your 

worth 
Is  felt ;  there's  growing  sympathy  of  tastes, 
There's  ripen'a  friendship,  there's  confirm'd  es- 
teem— 
— Much  head  these  make  against  the  New-comer ! 
The  startling  ajmaritionf  the  strange  youth, — 
Whom  one  half-nour's  conversing  with,^r,  say, 
Mere  gazing  at, — shall  change  (beyond  all  change 
This  Ovid  ever  sans  abont),  your  soul : 
....  Her  soul,  that  is, — the  sister's  soul!— 

With  her 
'Twas  winter  yesterday :  now  all  is  warmth, 
The  green  leaf's  springing,  and  the  tnrtle's  voice, 
*  Arise  and  come  away  I'—Come  whither  ? — Far 
Enough  from  the  esteem,  respect,  and  all 
The  brother's  somewhat  insignificant 
Array  of  rights ! — AU  which  he  knows  before, 
Has  calculated  an  so  long  ago. — 
I  think,  such  love,  (apart  from  yours  and  mine,) 
Contented  wfth  its  little  term  of  life. 
Intending  to  retire  betimes,  aware 
How  soon  the  background  must  be  place  for  it,— 
I  think,  am  sure,  a  brother^ s  love  exceeds 
AU  the  world^s  loves  in  its  unworldlinessJ* 

We  shall  tell  no  more  of  this  sad  tale,  and 
cite  no  more  passages  from  it,  referring  our 
readers  to  the  original  drama,  where  they 
may  discover  **  through  the  troubled  surface, 
as  Tresham  subsequently  says, 

"  A  depth  of  purity  immovable." 

Guendolen  is  very  gracefully  depicted. 
The  next  Tragedy^  "The  Return  of  the. 
Druses/'  is  not  one  of  our  special  fovorites. 
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Mr.  Browning's  main  defects,  a  want  of 
clearness,  and  a  tendency  to  sacrifice  truth  to 
effect,  are  very  conspicuous  in  it.  The  hero 
Djabal,  as  we  have  already  said,  wishes  to 
gain  a  noble  end  by  base  means,  for  which  he 
18  rightly  punished.  Our  only  sympathy 
throughout  (with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
regard  for  Khalil,  AnacFs,  the  heroine's, 
brother)  is  with  Loys  de  Dreux,  a  Knight- 
Novice  of  the  Hospitallers,  duped  by  Djabal, 
and  bent  on  saving  the  Druses,  without  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  their  intended  con- 
spiracy against  his  order.  Nothing  can  be 
finer  and  more  effective  in  its  way  than  the 
scene  in  which  he  finally  learns  the  truth 
from  the  traitor  DjabaFs  lips,  and  thus  acts 
thereon : 

Lots.  (sj,ringinff  at  the  khandjar  [or  dagger] 
Ljdbal  had  thrown  doicriy  seizes  him  Sy  the 
throat.) 

"  Thus  by  his  side  am  I ! 
Thus  I  resume  my  knighthood  and  its  warfare, 
Tfaas  end  tlice,  miscreant,  in  thy  pride  of  place  I—* 
Thus  art  thou  caught  I     Without,  thy  dupes  may 

cluster, 
Friends  aid  thee,  foes  avoid  thee, —  'thou  art 

Hakeenty 
How  say  they  ? — *  God  art  thou  !'    But  also  here 
Is  the  least,  meanest,  youngest,  the  Church  calls 
Her  servant ;  and  his  sinc^Ie  arm  avails 
To  aid  her  as  she  lists :  1  rise,  and  thou 
Art  crush'd !    Hordes  of  thy  Druses  flock  without : 
Here  thou  hast  me,  who  represent  the  Cross, 
Honor,  and  Faith  'gainst  Hell,  Mahmoud,  and 

thee! 
Die !» 

.This  is  undoubtedly  sufficiently  spirited. 
We  would  not  be  misunderstood :  there  is 
much  that  is  extremely  beautiful  in  this 
Tragedy  also,  and  it  is  only  by  comparison 
with  Mr.  Browning's  other  creations  that  we 
are  induced  or  enabled  to  disparage  it.  The 
stirring  interest  maintained  throughout,  the 
concentration  of  the  action  within  a  few 
heurs,  the  various  individualities  so  forcibly 
and  dramatically  sustained,  are  worthy  of  all 
praise.  There  is  some  beautiful  poetry  placed 
m  the  lips  of  Khalil  and  Anael.  The  char- 
acters of  the  Order's  Prefect  and  the  Nuncio, 
both  specimens  of  thorough  villany,  are 
admirably  conceived  and  embodied.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  motives  in  various  instances 
are  not  as  clear  as  might  be  desired.  Djabal 
is  decidedly  ambiguous :  he  does  not  seem 
to  know  himself  whether  he  loves  or  not; 
and  though  this  may  be  said  to  be  a  part  of 
his  character,  it  is  certainly  not  comfortable, 
Anael's  motives,  too,  are  throughout  only  in- 
dicated, and  not  sufficiently  or  clearly  indi- 


cated ;  her  intention  of  slaying  the  Prefect 
would  never  be  guessed  by  the  vast  majority 
of  readers.  We  do  not  like  alterations  in 
published  works;  but  this  play  might  certainly 
be  rendered  far  superior  to  what  it  is. 

We  now  come  to  a  very  great  work,  one 
of   Mr.   Browning's   greatest,    indeed,   the 
"  Tragedy,"  or  rather  the  dramatic  Poem,  of 
"  Luna."   In  this.  Genius  is  shown  in  conflict 
with  obstinate   mediocrity  which   will    not 
believe  in  it,  which  will  persist  in  attributing 
all  manner  of  unnatural  motives  to  its  every 
action,  and  which  finally  accomplishes   its 
ruin.     Another  view  of  this  piece  would  pre- 
sent to  us  the  contrast  betwixt  Luna,  the 
impulsive  half-savage  Moor,  and  the  compar- 
atively Northern  Machiavelian  prudent  Flor- 
entines, betwixt  impulse  in  fact  and  worldly 
wisdom.     Regard  it  as  we  will,  "  Luria  "  is 
a  ^eat   work,  and  deserving  of  far  other 
notice  than  we  can  bestow  upon   it  here. 
There  are  some  strained  effects  in  it,  some 
striking  improbabilities,  and  there  is  a  final 
suicide  (of  which  the  poetic  effect  is  great), 
which   we   cannot  admire  from  a  moral  or 
religious  point  of  view.     We  can  only  hope 
that  '*  Luria  "  was  not  a  Christian ;  for  then 
the  deed  of  ignorance  might  be  forgiven.     It 
is  certain  that  this  excuse  would  not  have 
availed  poor  Thorold.     To  resume  :  One  un- 
natural circumstance  we  may  not  pass  without 
direct  censure.     Luria,  it  must  be  observed, 
is  the  General  of  the  Florentine  army  against 
the  Pisans  ;  Braccio,  his  great  common-sense 
worldly  adversary,  is  the  Commissary  of  the 
Republic  in  the  camp.     Now  a  certain  Flor- 
entine lady,  called  Domizia,  is  also  there : 
we  are  not  at  all  informed  for  what  expressed 
purpose.     We  learn,  indeed,  that  Braccio  has 
had  her  placed  there  to  entrap  Luria ;  and 
that  her  secret  wish  is  to  lead   Luria  to 
rebellion  against  Florence,  which  she  hopes 
to  destroy  through  him;  but  all  this  does 
not  bring  us   a  step    nearer  any   avowed 
motive  for  her  presence,    which   is   indeed 
wholly  wanting.     This  deficiency  greatly  in- 
jures the  effect  of  the  part  she  Uikes  in  the 
play,  and  tends  to  give  an  unreality  to  the 
whole.     Here,  too,  an  argument  seems  need- 
ful.    At  all  events,  no  one,  we  should  say, 
would  clearly  understand  the  work,  on  his 
first  perusal  of  it.     But  we  must  not  pause 
for  further  comments.  Our  readers  will  thank 
us  more  for  a  few  extracts.     Luria's  char- 
acter is  admirably  conveyed   in  a   speech 
which  he  makes  to  Braccio  and  Domizia  in  the 
first  act : — 

"  I  wonder,  do  you  gaess,  why  I  delay, 
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woluntarily,  the  final  blow, 

As  long  as  possible  ? — Peace  follows  it ! — 

Florence  at  peace ;  and  the  caUn  studious  heads 

Come  out  again,  the  penetrating  et/e$ : 

As  if  a  spellbroke,  all's  resumed ;  each  art, 

You  boast,  more  vivid  that  it  slept  awhile  ! 

^Gainst  the  glad  heaven,  oWthe  white  pahce-frmt, 

The  interrupted  scaffold  climbs  anew ; 

The  walls  are  peopled  by  the  painter's  brush ; 

The  statue  to  its  niche  ascenas  to  dwell : 

The  Presents  noise  and  trouble  have  retired^ 

And  left  the  eternal  Past  to  rule  once  more, — 

You  speak  its  speech  and  read  its  records  plain ; 

Greece  lives  witn  jon,  each  Roman  breathes  your 

friend ; — 
— But  Luria, — where  will  then  be  Luria's  place  ?" 

The  unaffected  humility  and  candor  of 
genius  breathe  from  every  line  of  this,  and  a 
similar  spirit  is  sustained  throughout.  Braccio, 
however,  chooses  to  believe  this  *'  childish- 
ness,'' as  he  calls  it,  affected ;  he  cannot 
conceive  that  such  a  leader  should  be  so 
wanting  in  worldly  wisdom ;  he  suspects  him 
of  a  secret  design  to  turn  Florence's  arms 
against  her ;  and  so,  while  he  is  wmning  her 
battles,  Braccio  sends  such  reports  to  the 
Senators  as  induce  them  to  pass  a  secret 
sentence  of  death  upon  him.  This  Luria 
learns  from  Tiburzio,  the  Pisan  General,  who 
is  ushered  to  his  presence  by  Husaiji,  a  Moor, 
and  Luria's  friend.  We  must  not  pass 
Husain  without  his  meed  of  praise.  In  him 
is  personified  the  true  African  instinct, 
whether  of  ra^e  or  love ;  he  all  but  adores 
Luria  as  a  God,  and  hates  all  the  Florentines, 
against  whom  he  warns  him.     He  says : 

**  There  stands  a  wall 
*Timxt  our  expansive  and  explosive  race 
And  Aese  absorbing,  concentrating  menJ^ 

But  we  must  not  keep  Tiburzio  waiting. 
We  may  return  later  to  Husam.  The  Pisan 
General  comes.  He  remans  alone  with 
Luria,  he  proffers  him  the  proof  of  Florentine 
treachery,  and  conjures  him  to  open  the  in- 
tercepted missive,  and  act  thereon,  as  he  may 
feel  mclined.     Luria  replies  at  last : 

"  And  act  on  what  I  read  ?     What  act  were  Jit  ? — 

If  the  finn-fix'd  foundation  of  my  faith 

In  Florence,  which  to  me  stands  for  mankind, 

If  that  breaks  up,  and,  discmprisoning 

From  the  abyss.  .  .  .  Ah,  friend,  it  cannot  be ! 

You  may  be  very  sage  yet-^-all  the  world 

Having  tofail,  or  your  sagacity y 

You  do  not  wish  to  find  yourself  alone. 

What  would  the  world  be  worth  ?    Whose  love 

be  sure  ? 
The  world  remains — you  are  deceived !" 

He   refuses  then  to  open  the   nusuTe. 
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l^burzio  expresses  his  admiration  and  goes. 
The  following  soliloquy  of  Luria's  is  so  grand, 
and  so  characteristic  of  our  author,  that  we 
cannot  find  in  our  heart  to  omit  or  even  to 
shorten  it : 

"  My  heart  will  have  it,  he  speaks  true !    My 

blood 
Beats  close  to  this  Tiburzio  as  a  friend. 
If  he  had  stept  into  my  watch-tent,  nig^ht 
And  the  wild  desert  full  of  foes  around, 
I  should  have  broke  the  bread  and  given  the  salt 
Secure,  and,  when  my  hour  of  watch  was  done, 
Taken  my  turn  to  sleep  between  bis  knees, 
Safe  in  the  untroubled  brow  and  honest  cheek. — 
Oh,  world,  where  all  things  pass,  and  naught 

abides ! 
Oh,  life,  the  long  mutation !    Is  it  so  ? 
Is  it  with  Hfe,  as  with  the  body's  change  7 
Where,  e'en  tho'  better  follow,  good  must  pass ; 
Nor  manhood's  strength  can  mate  with  boyhood's 

grace, 
Nor  age's  wisdom  in  iUi  turn  find  strength  ; 
But  silentlv  the  first  gift  dies  away, 
And  though  the  new  stays,  never  both  at  once  ! 
Liff^s  time  of  savage  instinct's  oW  with  me : 
It  fades  and  dies  away,  past  trusting  more ; 
As  if  to  punish  the  ingratitude 
With  which  1  tum'd  to  grow  in  these  new  lights. 
And  leam'd  to  look  with  European  eyes. — 
Yet  it  is  better,  this  cold  certain  wa^ ; 
Where  Braccio's  brow  tells  nothing,  Puzzio's 

month, 
Domizia's  eyes  reject  the  searcher  j — ^yes : 
For  on  their  calm  sagacity  I  lean, 
Their  sense  of  right,  deliberate  choice  of  good ; 
Sure,  as  they  know  my  deeds,  they  deal  with  me. 
Yes,  that  is  better, — that  is  best  of  all ! 
Such  faith  stays  when  mere  wild  belief  would  go. 
Yes, — when  the  desert  creature^s  heart,  at  fault 
Amid  the  scattering  tempest^ svillar^d  sands, 
Betrays  its  steps  into  the  pathless  drift, — 
7^  calm  instructed  eye  of  man  holds  fast 
By  the  sole  bearing  of  the  visible  star, 
Sure,  that  when  suno  the  whirling  wreck  subsides. 
The  boundaries,  lost  now,  shall  be  found  again, 
The  palm-trees  and  the  pyramid  over  all. — 
Yes ;  I  trust  Florence, — Pisa  is  deceived !" 

Alas,  poor  Luria,  he  b  deceived.  But  we 
cannot  directly  pursue  the  narrative.  He 
remains  true  to  Florence ;  he  fights  and  wins 
for  her ;  then  learns  his  intended  doom.  The 
adoring  army  is  at  his  beck  and  call,  and  the 
faithful  Husain  urges  him  to  vengeance.  He 
says : — 

^*  There  lie  beneath  thee  thine  own  multitudes — 

Sawest  thou  7 
Luria.  I  saw. 

Husain.  Then,  hold  thy  course,  my 

king ! — 

The  years  return.— Let  thy  heart  have  its  way!" 

Andy  again,  further  on : — 
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"  Oh,  friend,  oh,  lord, — for  me, 
What  am  1  ? — I  was  silent  at  thy  side, 
That  am  a  part  of  thee — It  is  thy  hand. 
Thy  foot,  that  glows,  when  in  the  heart  fresh  blood 
Boils  up,  thou  heart  of  me !" 

And,  finally, 

*'  Both  armies  against  Florence !   Take  revenge ! 
Wide,  deep, — to  live  upon  in  feeling  now. 
And  after,  in  remembrance,  year  by  year, 
And^  with  the  dear  conviclitm,  die  at  last ! — 
She  lies  now  at  thy  pleasure : — pleasure  hateV^ 

Luna,  however,  resists  this  and  all  other 
temptations.  His  only  vengeance  on  Flor- 
ence is  to  destroy  himself  by  poison,  from 
love  for  her,  lest  she  should  incur  the  dis- 
grace of  his  punishment : — before  his  death, 
his  true  greatness  is  acknowledged  by  one 
after  the  other  of  those  Florentines  who  have 
been  leagued  against  him  :  finally,  even  the 
worldly-wise  Braccio  bows  down  before  the 

Surity  of  Genius.     But  it  is  all  too  late — ^he 
ies !    One  more  passage  we  must  cite  from 
one  of  Luria's  later  speeches : — 

"  My  own  East ! 
How  nearer  God  we  were !    He  glows  above 
With  scarce  an  intervention,  presses  close 
And  palpitatingly.  His  soul  o'er  ours ! 
We  J  eel  hi  nit  nor  by  painful  reason  know  ! 
The  everlasting  minute  of  creation 
Is  felt  there ;  now  it  is,  as  it  was  then  : — 
All  changes,  at  His  instantaneous  will ; 
Not  by  the  operation  of  a  law. 
Whose  maker  is  elsewhere  at  other  work  ! 
His  soul  is  still  engaged  upon  his  world, 
Man's  praise  can  forward  it,  man's  prayer  suspend: 
For  is  not  God  Almighty  ?" 

And  now  we  pass  on  to  the  last  of  Mr. 
Browning's  longer  works,  socially  and  polit* 
ically,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  them 
aU,  entitled  "  The  Soul's  Tragedy,"  a  wild 
species  of  Drama,  the  design  and  execution 
of  which  are  thoroughly  after  our  own  heart. 
It  is  written  for  the  purpose  of  flaying  alive 
(if  we  may  so  express  ourselves)  certain 
morbid  restless  "byronizers"  and  trouble- 
some democrats  to  be  found  in  all  countries 
in  this  our  age.  The  hero,  the  representa- 
tive of  this  class,  called  Chiappino,  is  a  citi- 
zen of  the  Italian  town  Faenza,  which  is  un- 
der papal  domination.  No  matter,  however, 
what  the  government  may  be,  Chiappino  is 
one  of  those  who  will  always  be  found  on  the 
side  of  opposition  (unless,  indeed,  they  have 
secured  the  loaves  and  fishes  for  themselves) ; 
oud,  noisy,  turbulent,  a  mischief-maker  by 
profession.  Nevertheless,  some  ^ood  men 
are  taken  in  by  his  high-sounding  hberalism, 
.and  our  Chiappino  has  a  friend  ciuled  LuitoU 
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fo,  who  is  one  of  these.  The  Provost,  who 
governs  Faenza  imder  the  Pope,  has  not  im- 
roperly  banished  this  very  odious  fellow : 
e  is  in  Luitolfo's  ho^ise,  with  Eulalia,  the 
latter's  betrothed,  whilst  the  honest,  compar- 
atively conservative  friend,  has  gone  to  inter- 
cede for  him  with  the  Provost.  He  amuses 
himself  in  the  mean  time  with  abusing  Lui- 
tolfo,  whom  he  hates  on  account  of  his  hap- 
py, genial  nature,  which  contrasts  with  his 
own  currish  temperament.  He  derides  what 
he  calls  his  friend's  ''  wise  passiveness,"  and 
says  most  characteristically  of  himself : — 

•*  True,  I  thank  GJod,  I  ever  said  *  you  sin,' 
When  a  man  did  sin  :  if  I  could  not  say  it, 
I  glared  it  at  him ;  if  1  could  not  glare  it, 
I  prav'd  against  him.  TAen,  my  part  seemed  over, 
Godrs  may  begin  yet:  so  it  mil,  I  trust  J''* 

Not  contented  with  this,  Chiappino  gets 
up  a  little  additional  misery  on  the  score  of 
his  being  madly  in  love  with  Eulalia,  though 
he  has  never  mentioned  it :  oh,  no !  he  loved 
too  deeply  for  that.  Talking  was  all  very 
well  for  Luitolfo,  with  his  "  slight,  free,  loose, 
and  incapacious  soul."  The  fellow  proceeds 
a  long  time  in  this  strain.  He  is  interrupted 
by  Luitolfo's  arrival,  who,  maddened  by  the 
Provost's  refusal  to  spare  his  worthless  friend, 
had  actually  come  to  blows  with  him,  and 
left  him  for  dead  :  of  course  he  is  very  re- 
morseful for  this  deed.  Chiappino  bright- 
ens up  and  resolves  to  act  the  martyr.  Lu- 
itolfo shall  fly  in  his  stead.  He  will  remain, 
and  accept  the  penalty  of  this  heroic  deed. 
Luitolfo,  half  deadened  by  horror,  goes.  The 
mob  are  heard  approaching.  Chiappino's 
vain-glorious  heroism,  which  must  be  prating, 
is  admirably  conveyed : — 

"  How  the  people  tarry ! 
I  can't  be  silent ...  1  must  speak  ...  or  sing — 
How  natural  to  sing  now !" 

To  this  twaddle  Eulalia  very  finely  re- 
sponds : — 

"  Hush,  and  pray ! 
We  are  to  die ;  but  even  /perceive, 
'Tis  not  a  very  hard  thing,  $o  to  die." 

We  cannot  quote  all  her  speech.  Chiap- 
pino flashes  forth  again : — 

"  If  they  would  drag  one  to  the  market-place. 
One  might  speak  there  /" 

"Ay,  Lady  Beatrice,  you  must  still  be 
talking."  Well,  the  mob  arrives.  Chiappi- 
no shouts  instantly,  **  I  killed  the  Provost." 
The  mob,  instead  of  being  furious,  are  in 
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transports  of  delight:  they  hail  with  rapture 
the  doer  of  this  miehty  deed  ;  and  we  may 
be  well  assured  Chiappino  is  not  the  man  to 
disclaim  their  gratitude.  Eulalia  turns  an 
inquiring  glance  upon  him.  He  responds  to 
her  thought,  and  talks  vaguely  of  confession 
on  the  morrow.  That  morrow  never  comes. 
We  cannot  pursue  the  narrative  to  its  close. 
The  diplomatic  skill  and  deep  craft  of  the 
Pope's  Legate,  Ogniben,  is  admirably  con- 
trasted with  Chiappino's  shallow  selfishness 
The  Legate  stays  the  revolution  by  ofifering 
to  make  Chiappino  the  new  Provost,  after  a 
certain  interval :  all  the  while,  his  intention 
b  to  turn  upon  .him  when  he  has  got  him 
into  his  power.  But  your  hberal  bites  at  the 
bait.  How  the  catastrophe  b  brought  about, 
how  Luitolfo  is  pardoned  for  his  manhness  in 
finally  coming  forward  and  owning  his  crime, 
and  Chiappino  is  dismissed  with  quiet  con- 
tempt, utterly  crest-fallen,  we  cannot  pause 
to  explain.  This  heading  is  put  above  the 
work  by  its  author,  with  quiet  but  exquisite 
irony  :  "  A  Soul's  Tragedy.  Part  first,  be- 
ing what  was  called  the  Poetry  of  Chiappi- 
no s  Life  ;  and  Part  second,  its  Prose.**  Fur- 
ther extracts  from  this  work  would  be  of 
Uttle  benefit,  unless  we  discussed  and  exhib- 
ited its  high  merits  at  due  length,  and  for 
this  we  have  no  space.  We  must  therefore 
go  forward,  remarking  only  that  the  prose 
of  the  second  part  breathes  some  of  the  most 
bitter,  but  also  the  most  salutary  satire,  with 
which  we  are  at  all  acquainted. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  last  division 
of  Mr.  Browning's  literary  labors, — labors, 
no  doubt,  of  love, — ^his  "Dramatic  Lyrics 
and  Romances."  As  has  been  already  ob- 
servedy  they  are  so  many  monodramas,  that 
is,  directly  dramatic  utterances  under  special 
circumstances  of  so  many  imaginary  speak- 
ers, in  lyric  forms  ;  but  there  are  a  few  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule.  Thus  the  **  Cavalier 
Tunes,"  which  head  the  series,  are  not  strict- 
ly individual ;  though  perhaps  this  may  not 
be  said  with  truth  of  the  first  of  them,  with 
its  stirring  refrain,  (Kentish  loyalists  are  sing- 
ing) :— 

**  Marching  along,  fifty  score  strong, 
Greal'hearted  gerUlemen,  singing  this  song." 

Of  course,  these  lyrics,  or  monodramas,  or 
whatever  we  may  call  them,  are  replete  with 
Mr.  Browning's  usual  earnestness  and  fiery 
vitality.  They  are  extremely  abrupt,  and 
consequently,  (speaking  generally,)  by  no 
means  easy  to  understand.  The  very  first 
poem  following  the  "Cavalier  Tunes," 
strangely  enough  entitled,  "  My  Last  Duch- 


ess :  Ferrara,"  and  embodying  Italian  mor- 
bid jealousy,  would  no  doubt  be  a  perfect 
puzzle  to  most  readers,  without  some  clue  to 
its  meaning.  The  speaker  is  an  Italian  Duke, 
who  is  receiving  the  envoy  of  a  neiffhboriDg 
potentate,  sent  to  offer  him  the  hand  of  that 
potentate's  daughter  in  maniage.  The  Duke 
IS  supposed  to  lead  the  envoy  through  his 
picture  gallery,  to  pause  suddenly  before  the 
portrait  of  his  late  Duchess,  slain  by  his  jeal- 
ousy, and,  drawing  back  the  veil  from  it,  to 
break  out  thus,  in  a  tone  of  assumed  indif- 
ference : — 

"  That's  my  last  Duchess  painted  on  the  wall, 
Looking  as  if  she  were  alive.    I  call 
That  piece  a  wonder,  now." 

Such  b  the  colloquial  style  of  the  majority 
of  Mr.  Browning's  lyrics.  The  Italian's  jeal- 
ousy b  thus  finely  indicated  : — 

•*  She  had 
A  heart .  .  .  how  shall  I  say  t .  ,  .  too  soon  made 

glad. 
Too  easily  imprest^ d: — she  liked  whatever 
She  look'd  on,  and  her  looks  went  everywhere. — 
Sir,  'twas  all  one  !     My  favor  at  her  breast, 
The  dropping  of  the  daylight  in  the  west, 
The  bough  bf  cherries  some  ofiicious  fool 
Broke  in  the  orchard  for  her, — the  white  mule 
She  rodo  with  round  the  terrace, — all  and  each 
Would  draw  from  her,  alike,  the  approving  speech, 
Or  blush,  at  least.    She  thank'd  men, — ^good ; 

but  thank'd 
Somehow, ...  I  know  not  how, ...  as  if  she  rank'd 
My  gift  of  a  nine  hundred  years'  old  name 
With  anybody's  gift.     Who'd  stoop  to  blame 
Thb  sort  of  trifling  ?"    . 

•  ■  •  ■  • 

"  Oh,  Sir,  she  smiled  no  doubt, 
Whene'er  I  pass'd  her  :  hut  who  pass\l  without 
Much  the  same  smile  1    This  grew  I — I  gave  com- 
mands : — 
Then  all  smiles  stopped  together  /" 

There  b  a  quiet  and  deadly  earnestness  in 
thb,  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  those  who 
duly  apprehend  it.  But  the  theme  is  not  a 
pleasant  one.  The  next,  with  another  odd 
heading  enough,  (it  requires  an  argument 
prefixed,)  is  sweet  and  touching,  though  also 
too  abrupt  as  it  stands.  We  cannot  notice 
each  of  these  romances  in  particular.  The 
**  Madhouse  Cells"  are  remarkably  powerful : 
the  first  embodies  the  musings  of  a  mad  pre- 
destinarian,  and  is  very  terrible ;  the  second 
b  truthful,  passionate,  and  beautiful.  All 
the  world  will  be  delighted  with  "  the  Pied 
Piper  of  Hamelin,"  written  for  a  child,  and, 
for  Browning,  marvelously  easy  of  compre- 
hension. It  b  charming  throughout;  but 
extracts  would  convey  no  fitting  idea  of  it. 
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and  therefore  "we  give  none.  **  How  they 
brounrht  the  Good  News  from  Qhent  to  Aiz, ' 
an  adventure  told  by  a  horseman,  is  wonder- 
fully spirited  and  graphic.  Mr.  Browning 
does  not  write  about  **  the  ride/'  as  another 
man  would  do ;  he  does  not  even  describe  it, 
he  gives  us  the  very  thing  itself.  We  have 
the  reality,  not  its  image  or  its  shadow. 
"  Pictor  Ignotus"  is  finely  conceived  and  ex- 
ecuted. The  idea  is  that  of  an  Italian  paint- 
er of  the  16th  century,  who  might  have  been 
^at  as  Raphael  in  the  world's  esteem,  if  he 
had  not  shrunk  alike  from  vulgar  praise  and 
censure,  and  preferred  to  remain  imknown. 

"  Wherefore  I  chose  my  portion. — If,  at  whiles, 
My  heart  sinks,  as  monotonous  I  paint 
These  endless  cloisters  and  eternal  aisles 
With  the  same  series.  Virgin,   Babe,  and 
Saint, 
With  the  Mirne  cold,  calm,  beautiful  regard, — 
At  least,  no  merchant  traffics  in  my  heart ; 
The  sanctuary's  cloom,  at  least,  shall  ward 
Vain  tongues  from  where  my  pictiures  stand 
apart." 

There  is  more,  finer  even  than  this,  but  from 
such  perfect  "  wholes"  it  is  most  diflBcult  to 
extract.  The  segment  of  a  circle  gives  but 
an  imperfect  notion  of  completeness.  Next 
comes  an  extremely  truthful  soliloquy  spoken 
by  an  Italian  exile  in  England,  which  con^ 
tains  very  great  beauties,  but  is  withal  so 
simple,  so  natural,  so  intensely  real,  that  to 
vulgar  observation  it  might  at  first  sight  seem 
common  place.  "  The  Lnglishman  in  Italy," 
we  like  less ;  but  this,  too,  has  its  merits,  es- 
pecially the  description  of  the  Festival : 

"  To-morrow's  the  Feast 
Of  the  Rosary^a  Virgin,  by  no  means 

Of  Virgins  the  least — 
As  youMl  near  in  the  off-hand  discourse, 

Which  (all  nature,  no  art,) 
The  Dominican  brother,  these  three  weeks, 

Was  getting  by  heart." 

Very  spirited  is  the  next  song,  "  The  Lost 
Leader,"  commencing, 

"  JuFt  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us, 
Just  for  a  riband  to  stick  in  his  coat :" — 

And  containing  these  fine  lines,  (despite  their 
falsity,  for  if  there  ever  was  a  literary  aristo- 
crat, Shakspcare  was  one) : 

"  We  that  had  loved  him  so,  followed  him,  hon- 
ored him, 
Lived  in  his  mild  and  magnificent  eye  ; 
LearnM  his  great  language,  caught  his  clear  ac- 
cents; 
Made  him  our  pattern  to  live  and  to  die ! 


Shakspeare  was  of  us,  Milton  was  for  us ; 

Bums,  Shelley,  were  with  us — ^they  fight  from 
their  graves ! 
He  alone  breaks  from  the  van  and  the  freemen^ 

He  alone  sinks  to  the  rear  and  the  slaves" 

"  The  Flower's  Name"  is  a  soft  fandiful 
soliloquy,  in  lyric  form,  spoken  by  a  lover, 
who  recounts  how  his  mistress  visited  his 
garden. 

"  7^15  flower  she  stnpp'd  at,  finger  on  lip, 

Stoop'd  over,  in  ooubt,  as  settling  its  claim, 
Till  she  ffave  me,  with  pride  to  make  no  slip. 

Its  soft  meandering  Spanish  name. 
What  a  name !     Was  it  love,  or  praise  ? 

Speech  half -asleep,  or  song  half-arcake  f 
I  must  learn  Spamsh  one  cf  these  days. 

Only  for  that  slow  sweet  name^s  sake," 

Another  admirable  composition  is  "The 
Flight  of  the  Duchess,'*  a  tale,  dramatically 
told  by  an  old  forester.    Perhaps  it  is  rather 
too  lengthy  in  parts ;  at  least,  there  is  one 
unnecessary  episode  (very  clever  in  itself)  re- 
spectmg  gipsy  trades.     We  cannot  speak  as 
favorably  of  the  moral  of  this  composition, 
for  we  do  not  Uke  a  wife's  being  spirited 
away  from  her  husband,  however  unworthy 
of  her,  even  by  her  own  gipsy  race.    Mar- 
riage is,  in  our  eves,  an  indissoluble  tie.  But 
Mr.  Browning  does  not  speak  in  his  own 
person,  and  has  seriously  disclaimed,  in  a  cer- 
tain note,  the  opinions  expressed   by   his 
lyric  "dramatis  personae."     A  strange  wild 
legend,  replete  with  mystic  beauty,  is  "  The 
Boy  and  the  Angel."     We  have  no  space  to 
quote  it.     "  Saul,"  which  is  a  long  soliloquy 
spoken  by  the  youthful  David,  has  rare  ex- 
cellencies, but  is  not  yet  completed,  a  Second 
Part  having  to  follow.     The  strange  frag- 
ment called  "  Time's  Revenges"  is  extremely 
powerful  in  its  way.     "  The  Glove,"  the  last 
m  the  collection,  is  a  tale  told  by  the  French 
Poet,  "Peter  Ronsard,"  or  rather  a  new 
version  of  the  old  story — how  a  lady,  to 
prove  her  own  power  and  her  lover's  faith, 
threw  her  glove  among  wild  beasls  and  bade 
the  lover  fetch  it.     Our  readers  may  remem- 
ber how  Schiller  and  Leigh  Hunt  have  treat- 
ed this  theme.  Mr.  Browning  has  "  reversed 
the  medal,"  and  takes  the  lady's  part  with 
great  tact  and  cleverness.      In  truth,  t||is 
poem  is  marked  by  a  wonderful  command  of 
language,  and  an  overflow  of  biting  humor. 
On  the  whole,  these  Lyrics  and  Romances 
are  well  worthy  of  their  author ;  and  that  is 
saying  much.     They  are  unlike  anything  else 
we  are  acquainted  with ;  for  Southey's  mon- 
odramas,  very  fine  in  their  way,  have  another 
cast ;  and  Tennyson's  dramatic  lyrics,  such 
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Ulysses,"  are  more  reflective  and  con- 
templative, though  very  noble  also.  That 
passion,  that  intensity,  that  power,  which  is 
the  marked  characteristic  of  Mr.  Browning, 
b  conspicuous  throughout  them.  They  are 
not  altogether  free  from  morbid  tendencies 
and  exaggerations — witness  "The  Confes- 
sional," and  "  The  Tomb  at  St.  Praxed's," 
though  both  of  these  have  merit :  they  are 
sometimes  painful ;  but  they  are  always  for- 
cible, and  in  some  instances  graceful  and 
pleasant  also.  We  have  noticed  the  series 
very  cursorily,  and  Mr.  Browning  is  not  a 
poet  who  can  be  done  justice  to  in  a  few 
words.  He  must  be  illustrated  and  elucida- 
ted with  care.  No  author  more  requires  in- 
terpreters to  stand  betwixt  him  and  the  pub- 
lic :  and  where,  in  the  present  dearth  of 
taste  or  common  sense  in  the  critical  world, 
when  the  English  of  a  Carlyle  is  thought 
sublime,  and  the  artificial  and  conventional 
are  in  almost  all  cases  preferred  to  the  truth- 
ful, are  we  to  look  for  such  interpreters? 
Mr.  Browning  must  bide  his  time,  secure  of 
his  own  greatness,  and  of  the  world's  awak- 
ing sooner  or  later  to  a  just  appreciation  of 
it.  Even  now  a  change  is  manifest ;  a  new 
and  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  called 
for,  and  proof  is  thereby  afforded  that  the 
public  is  beginning  to  open  its  eyes. 


We  have  said,  on  a  former  occasion,  that 
Browning  is  most  properly  classed  with  Ten- 
nyson, and  with  Miss  Barrett,  now  Mrs. 
Robert  Browning,  and  our  poet's  wife.  The 
first  has  less  intensity,  but  perhaps  more 
grace  and  finish ;  at  all  events,  his  talent  is 
mainly  and  primarily  lyric,  while  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's b  almost  exclusively  dramatic.  Mrs. 
Robert  Browning  possesses,  perhaps,  closer 
poetical  affinities  with  her  husband  than  with 
Tennyson,  having  displayed  much  of  the 
same  dramatic  mtensity.  She  is  a  very 
great  poetess,  probably  the  greatest  this 
country  has  possessed,  and  may  yet  achieve 
even  nobler  things  than  she  has  presented  to 
us.  These  three,  however,  Tennyson  and  the 
Brownings,  (as  we  may  now  call  them),  pos- 
sess in  common  a  peculiar  aristocratic  grace 
and  refinement,  never  perhaps  exhibited  in 
such  an  eminent  degree,  save  by  the  ever- 
matchless  Shakspeare;  and  a  certain  deep 
pathos  is  also  common  to  them,  together 
with  a  general  reality,  of  a  kind  which  is  id- 
most  new  to  poetry.  They  are  not  devoid  of 
faults ;  and  are  addicted  in  some  degree  to 
the  use  of  a  marked  phraseology  of  their  own, 
which  may  be  thought  conventional.  But, 
after  all,  we  scarcely  know  how  to  blame 
this,  since  we  believe  it  b  natural  to  them. 


•^  • 


THE    TRUE    HERO. 

"  Help  miut  oonM  fh>m  the  botom  alone."— Emerson. 


DssPAiaiVG  we  cry, 

'*  How  long,  Lord,  how  long  !** 
And  forget  that  the  sorrow 

Gives  birth  to  the  song. 
We  covet  the  wisdom, 

But  shrink  from  the  toil—* 
Without  fighting  the  battle, 

Would  share  in  the  spoil. 

He  who  protracts  the  hour 
Enoweih  each  latent  power — 

Knoweth  that  suff'ring  will  streogthen  and  save. 
Heroes  alone  may  sing 
Requiems  for  the  hero-king; 

Only  the  brave  sing  the  dirge  of  the  brave. 

The  soil  must  be  broken 

Eire  fit  for  the  seed : 
That  the  soul  be  enfranchised. 

The  body  must  bleed ; — 
The  prize  of  the  worker 

Is  not  the  success — 
What  he  learns  by  the  labor, 

Therein  lies  the  hUsa.        • 


He  who  protracts  the  hour 
Knoweth  the  Spirit*s  power — 

Enoweth  that  suff'ring  will  strengthen  and  save. 
Heroes  alone  may  sing 
Requiems  for  the  hero-king ; 

Only  the  brave  sing  the  dirge  of  the  brave. 

Howgreat is  his  soul 

Who,  friendless,  alone, 
Recketh  not  of  the  merit, 

But  worketh  still  on ! 
Looking  not  to  the  future 

For  glory  or  gain, 
His  present  is  heaven. 
His  past  without  pain. 

He  alone  hides  his  hour, 

Trusteth  the  Spirit's  power, 
Enoweth  that  sufiTring  will  strengthen  and  save. 

Heroes  alone  may  king 

Requiems  for  the  hero-king ; 
Only  the  brave  sing  a  dirge  for  the  brave. 
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It  has  been  lately  shown  that  there  is  po- 
etry in  science,  and  more  recently  it  has  been 
asserted  that  there  is  poetry  even  in  rail- 
ways. We  cheerfully  adopt  both  these 
propositions  in  all  their  truth  and  beauty, 
and  are  surprised  only  at  the  limitation  with 
which  the  sentiment  has  been  surrounded. 
Poetry  acknowledges  no  boundary  to  its  do- 
mains. Its  strains  are  breathed  throughout 
the  physical  as  well  as  the  moral  world — its 
music  is  heard  among  the  spheres^— it  chaunts 
its  lays  over  the  loves  of  the  plants,  and  its 
sympathies  are  entwined  even  round  the  suf- 
ferings and  enjoyments  of  irrational  exist- 
ence. What  a  noble  epic  is  the  universe  it- 
self!  delineated  in  radiant  hieroglyphics  on 
the  azure  canvas  of  the  firmament,  as  ex- 
plored by  the  space-penetrating  tube  of  the 
astronomer,  and  deciphered  by  the  analysis 
of  the  mathematical  sage.  What  a  melo- 
drama is  exhibited  on  our  own  globe,  while 
it  speeds  in  ether  its  annual  and  its  daily 
round ; — on  our  earth-home — the  stage  upon 
which  man  has  so  long  strutted  his  brief  hour, 
emblazoning  his  vices  and  his  crimes,  and  riot- 
ing  m  giddy  frivolity  above  burning  caverns 


and  primeval  tombs,  and  among  the  contem- 
porary dead,  over  whom  he  has  himself  sighed 
and  wept. 

Beneath  the  lava  crust  on  which  he  daily 
treads  and  slumbers,  he  witnesses  the  trage- 
dy of  the  pre- Adamite  age,  in  which  all  the 
characters  have  perished,  without  leaving  a 
seed  behind  ; — while  on  its  surface  is  played 
the  comedy  of  modem  life,  in  which  intellec- 
tual and  immortal  man  eats,  and  drinks,  and 
dies ;  and  exhibited  the  farce,  in  which  kings 
and  conquerors  are  reproduced  in  clay,  or 
embalmed  by  the  apothecary,  or  thrust  un- 
der ground  by  the  sexton.  Nor  is  the  poetry 
of  life  thus  limited  to  humanity  with  its  con- 
flicting interests  and  passions.  It  claims  a 
right  of  song  over  the  speechless  denizens  of 
the  forest  and  the  heath,  of  the  ocean  and 
the  air.  The  Pierian  spring;  has  tributaries 
even  in  the  haunts  of  ferocious  natures ;  and 
with  the  blood-stained  hearth  of  the  tiger, 
and  the  roofless  home  which  the  jungle  or 
the  rock  afibrds  to  the  carnivorous  pil- 
grim, there  are  associations  of  tenderness 
and  love,  of  suffering  and  enjoyment,  more 
noble  and  affecting  than  those   which  are 
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linked  with  the  lower  and  more  savage  grades 
of  humanity.  When  animal  and  intellec- 
tual life  are  sheltered  under  the  same  roof, 
and  when  instinct  and  re^on  are  auxiliaries 
in  the  house  or  on  the  heath,  we  learn  to  ap- 
preciate the  virtues  and  the  affections,  if  not 
the  knowledge  and  the  wisdom,  of  the  brutes 
that  perish. 

The  poetry  of  mechanism  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  departments  of  the  poetrv 
of  science,  and  that  of  railways  cannot  fail 
to  be  regarded  as  the  Iliad  of  its  productions 
—embracing  the  account  of  works  the  most 
expensive  and  gigantic — the  description  of 
engines  the  most  ingenious  and  complex,  and 
the  history  of  social  ameliorations  which  are 
now  altering  the  very  condition  of  man — vir- 
tually extending  the  very  term  of  his  exist- 
ence, and  opening  new  and  extensive  fields  for 
th  e  exercise  of  his  holiest  and  noblest  affection. 

It  is  not  our  design  in  the  following  arti- 
cle to  amuse  the  reader  with  any  account  of 
those  singularly  curious  and  interesting  ar- 
rangements* which  have  been  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  great  and  rapid  extension  of 
the  railway  system,  for  the  comfort  and  se- 
curity of  the  millions  whom  it  accommo- 
dates. Our  object  is  to  give  the  general 
reader  some  idea  of  the  origin,  progress,  and 
extent  of  the  railway  system — of  the  inge- 
nious inventions  and  stupendous  works  which 
it  has  called  into  existence — of  the  social  tri- 
umphs which  it  has  achieved — of  the  im- 
provements of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and 
which  are  necessary  for  the  security  of  life 
and  property — of  its  present  state  and  pros- 
pects as  a  commercial  speculation,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  protecting  it  as  a  great  national 
institution, — by  the  development  of  the  whole 
traffic  of  the  empire — by  the  grant  of  public 
aid — by  placing  all  the  railways  in  the  king- 
dom under  the  management  of  Government, 
and  by  preventing  in  future  that  enormous 
expenditure  of  railway  capital  which  has 
been  so  unnecessarily  sunk  m  the  prelimina- 
ry stages  of  their  existence,  and  which  has 
led  to  the  ruin  of  many  of  those  enterprising 
capitalists  to  whom  the  public  are  indebted 
for  the  commencement  and  completion  of 
these  great  undertakings. 

Great  Britain  has  long  been  distinguished 
among  civilized  nations  by  the  magnitude 
and  splendor  of  her  public  works.  Her  har- 
bors, docks,  and  breakwaters,  her  canals, 
bridges,  aqueducts,  and  lighthouses,  have 
ever  been  the  boast  of  our  country,  and  the 

*  This  has  been  already  beautifully  done  by  the 
distingiiighed  author  of  "  Stokers  and  Pokers,"  a 
work  well  wortliy  of  thtf  readei^  penual  and  BUi&y\ 


admiration  of  foreign  lands.  The  Docks  o* 
Liverpool,  the  Breakwater  at  Plymouth,  the 
Caledonian  Canal,  the  Pontcy^lte  Aqueduct, 
the  Menai  Bridge,  and  the  Eddystone  and 
Bell-Rock  Lighthouses,  should  be  familiar  to 
every  Englishman,  and  should  be  described 
in  the  humblest  of  our  schools.  But  noble 
and  magnificent  as  these  public  works  are  they 
almost  sink  into  insignificance  when  placed 
beside  the  gigantic  undertakings  which  form 
a  part  of  the  Railway  system  of  England. 
Science  demanded  from  matter  powers  and 
functions  which  fancies  the  most  sangtune 
never  deemed  it  to  possess.  Reason  broke 
down  the  barrier  of  physical  impossibilities, 
and  advanced  to  the  breach  where  Imagma- 
tion  did  not  dare  to  follow  it.  The  strong- 
holds of  time  and  space  were  stormed  and 
captured ;  and  the  possessors  of  wealth,  pla- 
cing a  generous  confidence  in  human  genius, 
offered  their  homage  to  the  iron  crown  for 
which  a  bloodless  victory  had  achieved  the 
empire  of  space. 

•  Like  all  great  inventions,  that  of  Railways 
was  of  slow  growth ;  and  so  divided  has 
been  the  merit  of  the  various  engineers  to 
whom  we  owe  it,  that  no  individual  has  been 
bold  enough  to  claim  it  for  himself.  The  an- 
cients had  formed  no  conception  of  its  na- 
ture. Poets  and  philosophers  had  not  des- 
cried it,  even  in  the  far  distance  ;  and  if  it 
was  anticipated  at  all,  it  was  by  the  far-see- 
ing eye  of  prophetical  inspiration.  "Make 
straight  in  the  desert,"  says  Isaiah,  "  a  high- 
way for  our  God.  Everv  valley  shall  be  ex- 
alted, and  every  motmtain  and  hill  shall  be 
made  low,  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made 
straight  and  the  rough  places  plain,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed  ;"* — and 
Daniel  looks  forward  to  the  "time  of  the  end, 
when  many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowl- 
edge shall  be  increased." 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  anticipa- 
tions of  science  and  prophecy,  the  true  rail- 
way may  be  regarded  as  the  invention  of  the 
present  century.  Railways  were  indeed  con- 
structed and  used  at  some  of  the  Newcastle 
collieries  about  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  These  early  lines  were  con- 
structed wholly  of  timber  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  1767  that  an  experiment  was  first  made, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  substitute  iron 
for  wood.  This  experiment  either  seems  to 
have  failed,  or  to  have  excited  no  notice,  for 

so  late  as  1707,  Mr.  Carr  put  foward  a  claim 

I  -  ^ 

*  This  passage  is  supposed  by  some  oommenta- 
tors  to  refer  to  the  great  highway  which  Semira- 
mis  formed  by  cutting  and  filliDg  up  hoUows  on  her 
march  to  Xebfttana. 
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to  the  invention  of  cast-iron  rails.  The  Imes 
which  were  constructed  in  the  last  century 
were  merely  tracks  of  wood,  stone,  or  iron, 
along  which  wagons  were  dragged  by  hor- 
ses, and  they  were  confined  to  local  establish- 
ments, but  principally  to  collieries.  The 
diminution  of  the  number  of  horses  required 
to  perform  a  given  portion  of  labor  upon  an 
iron  path  amply  repaid  the  interest  of  capi- 
tal and  the  expense  of  maintenance,  and  men 
soon  saw  that  such  lines  might  be  advanta- 
geously constructed  on  a  larger  and  more 
comprehensive  scale.  An  act  for  the  first 
public  railway  in  England  was  obtained  in 
1801,  and  from  that  time  to  1837  no  fewer 
than  1*78  of  these  acts  were  obtained.  From 
one  or  two  annually  they  began  to  increase 
in  1825,  when  their  number  rapidly  augment- 
ed, as  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

Acts. 

14 

.      18 

86 

14 

The  most  important  of  these  railways  were 
those  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newcastle, 
which  were  used  for  the  conveyance  of  coals 
to  the  shipping  wharfs  on  the  Tyne  and  the 
Wear ;  and  of  these  the  Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington was  the  most  perfect.  An  act  was 
obtained  for  it  in  1823,  and  it  was  opened  on 
the  27th  September,  1825.  All  kinds  of 
locomotive  power  were  employed  upon  this 
line — locomotive  engines,  horses,  and  fixed 
engines ;  but  as  it  consisted  only  of  a  single 
line  of  rails,  with  passing  places,  the  engi- 
neer experienced  serious  interruption  arising 
from  the  horses  or  other  trains  of  carriages 
traveling  in  opposite  directions.  The  as- 
cents and  descents  on  this  line  were  numer- 
ous, and  it  was  impossible  for  any  locomo- 
tive, and  still  less  for  the  imperfect  engines 
of  that  day,  to  work  with  any  advantage  on 
such  an  uneven  line.  These  defects  conse- 
quently became  more  apparent ;  and  as  hor- 
ses were  out  of  the  question,  it  was  on  this 
line  that  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  two  species  of  mechanical  power — the 
fixed  and  locomotive  engine — were  first  stud- 
ied, and  the  problem  finally  solved.  This 
was  efifected  by  the  labors  of  the  Directors 
and  the  Engineer  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Railway,  who  sent  a  deputation  of 
two  professional  engineers  to  inspect  the 
working  of  the  Stockton  and  Darhngton  line. 
These  engineers  gave  in  their  reports  on  the 
9th  March,  1829.  They  reported  that  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two 
systems  were  pretty  equally  bfJanced,  but 


that,  upon  the  whole,  looking  especially  at 
the  expense  of  each,  the  faced  engines  were 
preferable.  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  Company's 
engineer,  was,  however,  of  a  different  opin- 
ion. He  considered  the  locomotive  as  the 
most  economical,  and  by  far  the  most  conve- 
nient moving  power.  The  Directors  were 
therefore  induced,  and  with  some  difficulty, 
to  look  favorably  on  this  engine  ;  and  they 
wisely  offered  a  premium  of  £500  for  the 
most  approved  locomotive  engine,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  public  trial  on  the  6th  October, 
1829.  Four  beautiful  engines  accordmgly 
appeared  at  Kainhill,  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  line;  the  Novelty,  by  Messrs. 
Braithwaite  and  Ericsson  of  London;  the 
Rocket,  by  Messrs.  Robert  Stephenson  <fe  Co., 
Newcastle,  with  a  new  boiler,  the  invention 
of  Mr.  H.  Booth ;  the  Sans  Fareil,  by  Mr. 
T.  Hackworth  of  Darlington ;  and  the  Per- 
severance,  by  Mr.  Burs  tall  of  Leith.  The 
extraordinary  speed  of  the  engines  excited 
among  the  spectators  universal  surprise ;  but 
in  the  opinion  of  the  distmguished  engineers 
who  were  appointed  judges,  the  Rocket  was 
found  entitled  to  the  premium. 

The  superiority  of  the  locomotive  being 
thus  determined,  a  new  problem  of  equal 
importance  required  to  be  solved.  During 
the  comparative  trial  of  the  engines  at  Raln- 
hill,  the  Rocket  frequently  ascended  the 
Whiston  inclined  plane,  the  inclination  being 
1  in  96,  with  a  carriage  containing  twenty  or 
thirty  passengers,  at  the  rate  of  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  miles  an  hour.  The  ease  and 
regularity  with  which  the  work  was  per- 
formed, led  the  ignorant  to  believe  that  it 
was  as  easy  to  travel  up  an  inclined  plane  as 
upon  a  level ;  and  en^eers  of  talent  and 
experience  were  thus  induced  to  countenance 
schemes  by  which  steam- carriages  should  be 
employed  on  roads  with  long  and  steep  hills. 
In  1825,  Mr.  Gurney  constructed  a  steam- 
carriage,  which  made  experimental  trips  in 
the  neighborhood  of  London,  and  in  1829  he 
constructed  another,  in  which  he  traveled 
from  London  to  Bath  and  back  again.  A 
part  of  the  machinery  was  broken  at  the  out- 
set ;  but  on  his  return  he  performed  the  last 
eighty-four  miles,  from  Melksham  to  Cran- 
ford  Bridge,  in  ten  hours,  including  stop- 
pages. Other  steam-carriages,  constructed 
by  Messrs.  Summers  and  Ogle,  Mr.  Han- 
cock, and  Mr.  Stone,*  were  in  daily  use  for 

*  Messrs.  Summers  and  Ogle^s  steam-carriageft 
ran  on  the  Southampton  road,  often  fifteen,  and 
sometimes  thirty  miles  an  hour.  In  1831,  Mr.  Han- 
cock's steam-carriage  carried  passengers  from  Bow 
and  Stratford  to  and  icota,  Mile-end  Boad.    The 
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several  months  on  common  roads ;  and  so 
prevalent  had  the  idea  become,  that  ''  the 
perfecting  of  the  means  of  interior  communi- 
cation would  be  eflfected  by  steam-carriages 
to  the  exclusion  of  railways,  that  in  the  year 
1831  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
presented  to  Parliament  a  very  favorable 
Report  on  the  subject/*  The  attempts 
which  were  made,  in  consequence  of  this 
report,  to  substitute  steam-carriages  on  com- 
mon roads,  in  place  of  railways,  completely 
failed ;  and  experience  soon  established  the 
important  truth,  that  steam  traveling  could 
only  be  advantageously  performed  on  planes 
nearly  level,  ana  on  lines  nearly  straight. 

The  first  of  the  great  lines  with  which 
England  is  now  covered  was  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railway,  which  has  been 
justly  called  The  Grand  British  Experi- 
menial  Rjailway,  The  scheme  originated  in 
1824,  but  the  Company  was  not  incorporated 
till  5th  May,  1826,  when  the  Act  received  the 
Royal  assent.  It  carries  on  its  operations 
under  nine  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  now  be- 
longs to  the  London  and  North -Western 
Company.  It  was  perhaps  unfortunate  for 
railway  speculation,  that  this  Railway  should 
have  been,  as  Mr.  Scrivenor  calls  it,  "  the 
first-bom  of  the  great  family  of  railways — 
the  pilot — the  pioneer — the  model,  after 
which  all  others  were  to  shape  their  course 
and  fashion  their  appearance."  No  works 
of  extreme  magnitude  were  required  in  its 
construction.  The  line  of  its  course  was 
comparatively  level,  and,  uniting  the  manu- 
facturing metropolis  of  England  with  Liver- 
pool—  the  greatest  thoroughfare  in  the 
world — its  success  as  a  commercial  specula- 
tion was  certain  ;  and  hence  it  gave  encour- 
agement to  other  undertakings,  where  equal 
success  could  scarcely  be  anticipated,  and  to 
some  where  ultimate  loss  was  unavoidable. 
It  was,  on  the  other  hand,  fortunate  for  the 
Railway  system,  that  its  first  effort  united 
two  such  opulent  cities.  The  wealth  and 
public  spirit  of  its  directors,  and  the  great 
objects  which  they  contemplated,  enabled 
them  to  put  down  the  powerful  combinations 
of  interested  parties  which  were  marshaled 
in  order  to  crush  the  railway  system  in  its 
infancy,  and  to  solve  all  those  problems,  and 

carriages  of  Sir  W.  Dance,  superintended  by  Mr.' 
Stone,  and  made  by  Mr.  Gome^r,  ran  between 
Gloucester  and  Cheltenham  four  times  a  day  for 
four  months,  from  the  2l8t  of  February  to  the  22nd 
of  June,  1831,  having  carried  nearly  8000  persons, 
and  traveled  nearly  4000  miles.  The  oistance, 
which  was  nine  miles,  was  traveled  on  an  average 
in  fifty-five  n^utes,  but  fk^nently  in  for^-fivel 


overcome  all  those  difficulties,  which  would 
have  perplexed  a  less  powerful  proprietary. 

In  1833,  Acts  were  obtained  for  the 
Grand  Junction  Railway  from  Warrington  to 
Birmingham,  and  for  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham Railway,  so  as  to  unite  with  the 
Metropolis  the  three  great  cities  of  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  and  Birmingham.  Al- 
though these  new  lines  presented  greater 
difficulties  of  construction,  or  occasioned  a 
greater  outlay  of  capital  than  the  parent 
line,  yet  the  original  shareholders  realized 
high  profits;  and  when  the  public  saw  that 
all  the  practical  difficulties  of  the  Railway 
system  were  overcome,  and  that  the  three 
first  lines  that  were  executed  yielded  large 
profits,  they  nished  headlong  into  a  course 
of  wild  speculation,  which  was  attended  with 
the  most  ruinous  consequences.  The  follow- 
ing account  of  the  panic  which  ensued  is 
given  by  Mr.  Scrivenor : — 

"  The  early  struggles  for  existence  which 
every  new-born  system  has  to  endure  in  this 
country,  have  already  been  brought  under  notice. 
These  past  and  overcome,  then  came  the  wild 
burst  of  popular  feeling  iu  its  favor,  at  a  season 
(1845)  when  many  combined  causes  prevailed  to 
induce  an  over-estimate  of  its  value.  The  public 
had  witnessed  the  success  of  those  who  were  the 
first  proprietors  of  shares  in  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway,  the  Grand  Junction  Rail- 
way, and  the  London  and  Birmingham.  Dazzled 
by  the  profits  that  had  been  received  from  these 
undertakings,  they  eagerly  grasped  at  original 
shares  in  new  lines,  deeming  the  same  success 
awaited  them.  The  results  and  consequences  are 
well  known.  Many  were  ruined,  because  in 
those  days,  when  giddy  speculation  of  all  sorts 
abounded,  men  bought  shares  at  an  advanced 
premium  in  a  line  not  even  commenced.  Then 
succeeded  a  reaction  most  lamentable  in  its 
effect,  prostrating  at  once  those  who  had  been 
blinded  by  the  illusive  prosperity  of  the  period,  and 
retJirdin^  the  advancement  of  good  bona  fide  pro- 
jects. The  public  omitted  in  their  calculations 
the  element  of  Time ;  and  it  does  not  follow,  that 
because  a  line,  without  even  a  rail  laid  upon  it, 
or  a  barrowful  of  earth  removed  from  its  surface, 
was  wrongly  valued  at  a  premium  in  1845,  yet 
that  same  Fine,  in  due  time,  will  have  struffgled 
through  the  infancy  of  its  construction,  and  will 
yield  to  its  promoters  a  goodly  dividend  ;  then,  but 
not  till  then,  can  the  premium  it  is  worth  be 
truly  computed. 

"  The  vicissitudes  of  the  period  did  not  end 
here.  The  public  became  alarmed,  and  panic 
after  panic  followed  in  quick  succession,  reducing 
to  a  nominal  valae  the  better  class  of  shares. 
Scarcely  had  these  panics  commenced  their  de- 
structive influence  in  the  railway  world,  when  the 
mercantile  world  suffered  calamitous  reverses — 
so  intimate  are  the  relations  of  property.  Com- 
mercial men,  to  meet  their  engagements,  sold  the 
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raiWay  stock  they  possessed,  redacing,  by  their 
sales,  to  a  lower  level  this  depressed  property. 
Times  did  not  mend;  the  nrcssure  upon  the 
money  market  increased,  and  convnlsion  after 
convulsion  rent  and  struck  the  delicate  fabric  of 
commercial  credit.  The  huge  structure  at  last 
gave  way,  and,  in  its  crash,  seemed  to  involve  all 
in  one  common  ruin.  The  bitter  storm  blew 
round  the  world ;  for  England's  stability  is  the 
keystone  in  the  arch  of  commerce,  and  that 
touched  and  shaken,  quickly  spread  a  baneful  in- 
fluence over  every  colonial  market,  and,  indeed, 
more  or  less,  over  every  market  in  the  known 
world." — Introduction,  p.  20. 

When  the  country  had  begun  to  recover 
from  this  railway  paralysis,  the  revolutionary 
movement,  which  be^an  to  agitate  Europe  in 
February,  1848,  added  to  the  virulence  of 
the  original  disease.     Trade   and  manufac- 
tures  everywhere  languished.      Commerce 
was    consequently    paralyzed,   and  railway 
property  almost  threatened  with  destruction. 
When  Governments  were  crushed  in  a  day, 
and   kings  driven  into  exile,  and  ministers 
compelled  to  seek  for  shelter  from  popular 
fury,  every  mterest  in  Europe,  personal  and 
national,  mercantile  and  political,  could  not 
fail  to  suflfer.     When  foreign  railways  were 
broken  up  by  a  lawless  rabble ;   when  the 
lower  classes,  whom  the  laws  of  God  and 
of  social  life  had  doomed  to  labor,  sought  to 
divide   the   property  which  the  industry  of 
honest  minds  and  of  skillful  hands  had  ac- 
cumulated;    and    when  these   social   evils 
threatened  to  extend   themselves  into   our 
own  happy  and  contented  land,  it  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  railway  enterprise  suf- 
fered  an  instantaneous   collapse,   and  that 
railway  property  almost  lost  its  value. 

Notwithstanding  these  severe  checks,  the 
British  capitalist  never  despaired.  He  relied 
on  the  knowledge  and  character  of  his 
fellow-subjects,  and  on  the  power  and  firm- 
ness of  the  Government;  and  the  railway 
system  steadily  advanced,  though  with  im- 
paired means  and  clouded  hopes.  The  fol- 
lowing details  from  the  Parhamentary  Re- 
turns will  exhibit  the  successive  steps  of  its 
progress,  and  its  condition  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  year : — 


The  regular  extension  of  the  Railway  system, 
as  exhibited  in  this  table,  does  not  show  the 
influence  of  the  panic  of  1845.  This,  how- 
ever, will  appear  from  the  following  state- 
ment : — 

Previous  to  December  31,  1843,  Parlia- 
ment had  authorized  the  opening  of  2285 
miles  of  railway,  and  every  one  of  these  has 
been  executed. 

In  1844,  805  miles  were  authorized,  and 
of  these  only  21  miles  remain  to  be  executed. 
These  results  show  the  healthy  state  of 
railway  speculation  previous  to  1846,  and 
the  power  of  the  shareholders  to  fulfill  their 
obligations. 

In  1846,  however,  no  fewer  than  2700 
miles  were  authorized  by  Parliament ;  and  of 
these,  at  the  present  moment,  1298,  or  near- 
ly one-half,  are  yet  imexecuted  ! 

In  1846,  the  mania  was  at  its  height,  and 
4538  miles  were  sanctioned  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. Of  these,  4066  mUes,  or  nearly  8-9th8, 
are  yet  unexecuted. 

In  1847,  when  the  paroxysm  of  specula- 
tion had  begun  to  subside,  1364  miles  of 
i-ailway  were  authorized  by  Parliament ;  and 
1300  remain  to  be  executed,  the  Companies 
having  found  the  means  only  to  complete  54 
miles,  or  l-26th  of  the  whole. 

In  1848,  only  830  miles  were  authorized, 
and  not  a  single  mile  of  these  has  been  exe- 
cuted. 

According  to  these  Returns  we  are  almost 
entitled  to  infer  that  the  railway  system,  as 
carried  on  in  this  country  by  private  enter- 
prise, has  reached  its  limits, — that  is,  that  it 
will  not  extend  beyond  the  system  of  au- 
thorized lines.  How  far  it  may  reach  that 
limit  the  following  statement  of  the  Railway 
Commissioners  will  enable  us  to  conjecture : 


In  1843,  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  opened 
at  the  middle  of  tlie  year  were — 

Increase. 
Miles  Miles. 

1867  . 

In  1844, at  Jan.  let,  1962  .  .  .96 

1846,                  .  2148  .  .  .196 

1846,  .         .  2441  .  .  .293 

1847,  .         .  3036  .  .  .696 

1848,  .         .  3870  .  .  .834 
ia4y,                 .  6007  .  .  .1137 


"There  can,  then,  belittle  doubt  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  authorized  railways  will  not  be 
completed,  although  no  estimate  can  at  present  be 
formed  of  the  extent  likely  to  be  abandoned.  The 
time  for  the  completion  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
lines  authorized  in  1846  and  1846,  which  are  not 
in  progress,  has  been  extended  by  the  Commis- 
sioners by  the  Act  above  referred  to,  {11  Vict 
cap.  3,  passed  in  December,  1847,)  as  applications 
for  such  extension  are  under  tlieir  consideration. 
And  at  present  it  can  only  be  considered  that 
about  36  miles  of  the  lines  authorized  in  1845, 
and  about  416  miles  of  those  authorized  in  1846, 
are  abandoned ;  but  from  the  financial  statements 
published  by  thirteen  of  the  principal  Companies, 
it  appears  probable  that  not  less  than  1260  milei,  in 
addition  to  the  above,  (1710  in  all,)  may  be  aban- 
doned.  When  it  is  remembered  by  how  few 
Companies  these  statements  have  been  made,  it  is 
not  perhaps  too  much  to  assume  that  one^half  of 
the  4800  miles  of  authorized  railways,  of  which 
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the  works  are  not  in  progress,  will  never  be  com- 
pleted under  the  existing  Acts  of  Parliament" — 
Report  of  the  Railway  (Smimissioners^  1848.  Part 
II.  pp.  Ti.  vii.    Dated  May  1, 1849. 

Our  readers  will  now  be  anzioiu  to  know 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  traffic  possessed 
by  these  railways,  and  the  pecuniary  returns 
which  it  has  yielded. 


Yam. 

Number  of  PaMengma.  Rt 

oefptsfromPMnngi 

1843, 

23,466,896 

£3,110,267 

1844,  ' 

27,763,602 

3,439,294 

1846, 

33,791,253 

3,976,341 

1846, 

48,796,983 

4,726,216 

1847, 

51,352,163 

6,149,002 

1848, 

67,965,070 

6,720,382 

It  appears  from  this  table,  that  though  the 
number  of  miles  of  railway  opened  in  1848 
was  more  than  double  of  that  opened  in 
1843,  and  though  the  number  of  passengers 
had  increased  m  a  still  greater  proportion, 
yet  the  receipts  were  not  nearly  double,  be- 
mg  only  as  57  to  31,  a  result  which  must 
have  arisen  either  from  the  passengers  hav- 
ing traveled  a  shorter  distance,  or  from  their 
having  traveled  in  carriages  of  a  lower  class — 
results  arising,  doubtless*  from  the  state  of 
the  country. 

In  the  table  of  the  Goods  Traffic  the  result 
is  widely  different : 


Yean. 

Reoeipts  from  Goods. 

Total  Receipts  from 
Cioods  and  Paanogen. 

1843, 

£1,424,932 

£4,536,189 

1844, 

1,636,380 

5,074,674 

1846, 

2,233,373 

6,209,714 

1846, 

2,846,363 

7,566,669 

1847, 

7,362,884 

8,610,886 

1848, 

4,213,169 

9,933,661 

This  table  is  a  most  important  one,  as  it 
proves  that,  while  the  railway  lines  have 
been  little  more  than  doubled,  or  have  been 
increased  in  the  ratio  of  186  to  d8'7,  the  re- 
ceipts from  goods  have  been  increased  three 
times,  in  the  ratio  of  14  to  42 ;  so  that  the 
total  receipts  have  increased  at  a  greater  ra- 
tio than  the  number  of  miles,  namely,  as  45 
to  99. 

In  order  to  learn  what  classes  of  society 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  railway  sys- 
tem, and  in  what  proportion,  we  shall  take 
the  year  from  dOth  June,  1847,  to  30th 
June,  1848,  the  number  of  miles  that  were 
open  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  being 
3507,  and  the  number  open  at  the  end  of  it, 
4367: 


First  Class, 
Second  Class,    . 
Third  Class,      . 
Parliamentary  Class, 
Mixed, 


PaawDgeiB. 

7,190,779 

21,690,609 

16,241,629 

13,092,489 

749,763 
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Recetpti. 

£1,792,633 

2,363,153 

661,038 

902,861 

11,807 


Total,  .         .    67,965,069    £5,721,382 

Receipts  from  goods,  cattle,  par^ 
cels,&c.        ....  4,213,179 

Total  receipts  for  the  year  1847-48,  £9,934,661 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  middle 
classes  of  society  are  the  best  contributors 
to  railways.  The  number  of  that  class  who 
travel  in  second  class  carriages  bein^  three 
times  greater  than  those  who  travel  m  first 
class  carriages,  and  the  receipts  from  that 
class  being  greater  in  the  ratio  of  18  to  24. 

The  same  retiuns  for  the  half-year  ending 
December  Slst,  1848,  give  a  very  favorable 
view  of  the  progress  of  the  system.  The 
number  of  mues  open  at  the  beginning  of 
that  half-year  was  4443,  and  the  number  open 
at  the  end  of  it,  5079.  These  5079  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows : — 


Railways  in  England,    . 
**  in  Scotland,   . 

**  in  Ireland, 

Paaaengeia. 

First  Class, .  3,743,602 

Second  Class,  .  12,191,649 
Third  Class,  .  7,184,032 
Parliamentary  Class,  8,450,623 
Mixed,     .        .        .        60,486 


3918 
728 
261 

Reoeipts. 

£1,003,616 

1,360,468 

320,862 

697,071 

1,382 


Total,      .        .          31,630,291         £3,283,299 
Receipts  from  goods,  cattle,  parcels, 
&c., 2,461,662 


Total  Receipts  for  half-year  ending 

Dec.  Slst,  1848,    .  .  £5,744,961 

It  is  obvious  from  this  table,  compared 
with  the  preceding,  that  the  second  class 
passengers  have  increased  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  the  others. 

Taking  the  average  number  of  miles  open 
during  the  half-year  at  4756,  the  receiptsfor 
each  mile  would  average  £1208.  On  the 
following  prmcipal  lines  this  average  differs 
greatly : — 


On  the  London  and  North- Western,  it  is  £2626 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,        ''  1863 

Great  Western,      .        .        "  1796 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,     *'    •  1681 

South-Eastern,       .        .        "  1676 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast,  1667 

Midland,        •        .        .        .  1386 

Soutb-Westem,     .                .  1341 

Etstem  Counties,  .  1298 


it 

« 
« 

(( 

u 
u 
tt 
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On  the  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick,  £1 170 

Caledonian,      ....  837 

York  and  North  Midland,          .  723 

Eastern  Union,         .        ,         .  700 
Great  Southern  and  Western  of 

Ireland,        ....  592 


u 
u 
a 


In  their  latest  Report  the  Railway  Com- 
missioners have  endeavored  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  money  expended  on  the  construc- 
tion of  railways : — 

*'  The  returns  which  will  enable  them  to  do 
thii)  accurately  are  being  received  by  them,  and 
will,  on  their  completion,  be  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment They  believe,  however,  that  the  expenditure 
in  1848  was  less  than  that  in  1847,  but  nearly  as 
large  as  the  expenditure  in  1846 ;  that  at  the  end 
of  1848,  rather  more  than  £200,000,000  (two 
hundred  millions)  had  been  expended  on  Rail- 
iVays ;  that  tiie  Companies  retained  power  to  ex- 
pend upon  autliorized  Railways  £140,000,000, 
(one  hundred  and  forty  millions),  and  that  the  ex- 
tension of  time  which  has  been  granted  to  so 
many  Companies,  will  allow  this  expenditure  to 
be  distributed  over  five  or  six  years.  But  it  has 
already  been  8tated,  that  it  appears  probable  that  a 
lar?e  proportion  of  the  lines  not  now  in  progress, 
will  never  be  completed ;  and  if  it  be  assumed 
that  at  least  one  half  of  the  lines  which  are  not 
in  progress  will  be  entirely  abandoned,  it  may 
also  be  assumed  that  £50,000,000  (fiAy  millions) 
of  authorized  capital  will  not  be  required." — Re- 
port for  1848,  Part  ii-  p.  7. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  in  four  or  five  years 
the  sum  expended  on  railways  will  amount  to 
nearly  £300,000,000,  or  three  hundred  mil- 
lions of  money.  This  enormous  outlay  ex- 
hibits in  a  striking  view  the  disposition  of 
capitalists  to  invest  their  money  in  railways ; 
and  the  Railway  Commissioners  justly  ob- 
serve, that  a  number  of  these  capitalists  en- 
tered into  the  speculation  not  for  permanent 
investment,  but  to  increase  their  capital  by  an 
exercise  of  their  judgment; — that  it  is  to 
their  ''enterprising  spirit  that  the  rapid 
spread  of  railways  over  the  country,  in  spite 
of  the  difficulties  ofifered  by  local  oppositions 
and  parliamentary  forms,  is  to  be  attributed ;" 
— and  that  it  is  "  to  the  energy,  commercial 
knowledge,  and  habits  of  business  of  these 
men  that  the  public  are  indebted  for  the 
prompt  development  of  a  system  of  railway 
management  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
community." 

The  conflicting  interests  of  different  classes 
of  shareholders,  namely,  of  those  who  invest 
their  money  temporarily  and  permanently, 
and  also  of  those  who  hold  privileged  de- 
scriptions of  stock,  and  those  who  do  not, 
have  for  a  long  time  rendered  it  advisable 


that  the  financial  supervision  of  Railway 
Companies  should  be  entrusted  to  some  de- 
partment of  the  Government,  such  as  the 
Railway  Board.  Mr.  Edward  Strutt,  when 
at  the  head  of  that  Board,  introduced  into 
his  Bill  of  1847  a  provision  that  Railway 
Companies  should,  when  called  upon,  make 
returns  to  the  Commissioners  of  their  re- 
ceipts, expenditure,  and  accounts,  in  such  a 
form  as  should  be  directed,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  their  accuracy.  The  absolute 
necessity  of  establishing  some  effectual  mode 
of  directing  the  financial  accounts  of  Com- 
panies by  a^  independent  authority,  which 
should  command  the  confidence  of  share- 
holders and  the  public,  has  been  exhibit- 
ed in  the  recent  exposure  of  tl>e  disgrace- 
ful transactions  which  have  been  detected 
in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
York  and  North  Midland,  of  the  York, 
Newcastle,  and  Berwick,  and  of  the  Eastern 
Counties*  Railways ;  and  a  select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  ^-as  appointed  to  con- 
sider and  report  upon  this  subject.  In  order 
to  carry  into  effect  the  valuable  suggestions 
of  this  Committee,  a  Bill  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  by  Lord  Monteagle, 
under  the  name  of  Uie  Audit  of  Railway 
Accounfs*  Bill,  which,  we  trust,  will  soon 
pass  into  a  law.  The  shareholders  of  Rail- 
way Stock,  and  the  public  who  may  desire 
to  invest  their  gains  in  it,  have  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  and  ought  to 
take  the  usual  steps  for  securing  so  great  a 
boon ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Direc- 
tors of  Railway  Companies  will  not,  without 
a  struggle,  surrender  their  power  into  the 
hands  of  Government.  A  meeting,  indeed, 
was  held  a  few  days  ago,  on  the  9th  July, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an  opposition 
to  the  Audit  Bill ;  and  the  Chairmen  of  sev- 
eral of  the  principal  English  Companies,  with 
Lord  Lonsaale  at  their  head,  passed  resolu- 
tions condemnatory  of  the  Bill.*  Not  only 
was  it  represented  as  inquisitorial,  vexatious, 
and  oppressive,  but  it  was  argued  by  Lord 
Lonsdale,  that  it  would  be  used  as  an  instru- 
ment by  Government  for  purchasing  Rail- 
way property  on  the  most  advantageous 
terms.  By  the  Act  of  7th  and  8th  Victoria, 
Government  have  the  power  of  purchasing 
any  Railway,  under  certain  conditions  ;  and 
Lord  Lonsdale  conjectures  that  the  power  of 
appointing  their  own  accountants  under  the 
Bill,  will  allow  Government  to  make  out  the 
accounts  according  to  their  own  wishes,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  buy  up  Railway  prop- 

*  A  meeting  of  the  LondoD  and  North-Western, 
on  the  l7th,  came  to  a  similar  resolution. 
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erty  on  terms  the  most  advantageous  to  them- 
selves! Had  such  a  sentiment  emanated 
from  a  chartist  or  a  radical  shareholder,  we 
could  have  found  an  apology  for  it  in  igno- 
rance  and  political  malignity;  hut  it  does 
surprise  us  that  a  Conservative  Peer  should 
suppose  it  possible  that  a  board  of  English 
gentlemen  should,  either  with  or  without  any 
motive  of  self-interest,  be  considered  capable 
of  such  misconduct.  We  trust  that  the 
Government  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
power  of  purchasing  so  wisely  given  them 
by  the  Legislature ;  and  we  trust  we  shall 
live  to  see  the  day  when  the  whole  railways 
in  the  kingdom  will  be  under  their  disinter- 
ested supervision  and  able  management.* 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  Kailway  sys- 
tem of  Britain  is  the  union  of  a  number  of 
Railways  by  amalgamation,  purchase,  or 
lease.  Parliament  nas  wisely  provided  that 
no  powers  of  purchase,  sale,  lease,  or  amal- 
gamation shall  be  given  to  any  Railway 
Company,  unless,  previous  to  their  applica- 
tion to  Parliament,  they  shall  have  respect- 
ively paid  up  one-half  of  the  capital  author- 
ized to  be  raised  by  any  previous  Acts,  by 
means  of  shares,  and  shall  have  applied  it  to 
the  purposes  of  their  undertaking.  A  return 
of  such  amalgamations  was  printed  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  July,  1848.  It 
exhibits  in  different  columns  the  length  of 
each  individual  line,  the  Company  to  which 
it  originally  belonged,  the  nature  of  the 
transfer  to  which  it  has  been  subject, 
whether  by  amalgamation,  purchase,  or 
lease,  the  names  of  the  Companies  amalga- 
mated, the  date  of  amalgamation,  the  name 
of  the  Company  purchasmg,  and  the  date  of 
the  purchase,  and  the  name  of  the  Company 
taking  the  lease,  with  the  date  of  its  com- 
mencement and  expiration.  This  return  is 
illustrated  by  two  beautiful  maps,  one  of 
Great  Britain,  and  one  of  Ireland,  showing 
to  the  eye  the  amalgamation  of  railways — 
the  existing  lines — and  those  in  progress. 
The  map  of  Great  Britain  is  more  than  three 
feet  long  and  two  broad,  and  displays  in  a 
very  interesting  manner  the  great  ganglions, 
or  condensed  groups  of  Railways  which 
cluster  round  the  foci  of  manufactures  and 
commerce,  stretching  from  York  to  Liver- 

Sool,  and  surrounding  Leeds,  Halifax,  Hud- 
ersfield,  and  Manchester — thickening  again 
between  Sheffield  and  Lincoln,  and  within 

*  Our  readers  will  find  eome  admirable  observa- 
tioDs  relative  to  this  matter,  in  the  Railway  Report 
of  1848,  Part  ii^  p.  viL,  viiL,  and  iz.,  and  iJso  in  ihe 
Introduction  to  Mr.  Scnvenor*8  Work^  pages  16,  17, 
and  18. 
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the  wide  space  inclosing  Mansfield,  Derby, 
Nottingham,  Stafford,  Birmingham,  Rugby, 
and  Leicester.  Another  ganglion  appears  to 
the  south  and  east  of  Newcastle  and  Durham, 
and  one  still  larger  to  the  south,  south-east, 
and  south-west  of  Glasgow.  We  regret  to 
see  the  lines  so  widely  separated,  even  in 
some  parts  of  England,  and  such  large 
blank  spaces  in  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  but 
we  are  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  a 
long  time  will  not  elapse  till  the  traffic  of 
these  important  regions  is  developed  in 
England  by  new  railways ;  in  Scotland  by 
a  great  trunk  Une  from  Perth  to  Inverness 
and  Thurso,  and  by  tributary  branches  and 
single  lines  to  the  north  and  west,* — and  in 
Ireland  by  similar  constructions.! 

Before  concluding  our  general  notice  of  the 
physical  and  commercial  character  of  our 
Railway  system,  we  must  notice  the  com- 
parative expenses  which  have  been  incurred 
in  England  and  in  foreign  countries.  In 
favorable  situations,  English  Railways,  with 
double  lines  of  rails,  have  been  constructed 
for  £10,000  per  mile.  When  the  localities 
have  been  very  unfavorable,  they  have  cost 
as  much  as  £50,000  per  mile.  Between 
these  two  extremes  we  have  all  varieties 
of  expenditure  per  mile.  Mr.  Lecount|  has 
computed  that  a  Railway  80  miles  long 
which  cost  £960,000,  or  £12,000  per  mile, 
which  will  rarely  happen,  would  require  the 
following  traffic  per  day  from  each  end  to 
pay  the  annexed  dividends  : — 

*  Besides  those  for  which  Acts  have  been  ob- 
tained, the  following  are  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant seoondary  lines  required  in  Scotland : — 1.  from 
Hawick  to  Langholm  and  Longtown,  to  join  the 
Caledonian.  2.  From  Girvan  to  Portpatrick. 
8.  From  the  Perth  and  Inverness  trunk  to  Eillin, 
Tyndrum,  and  Oban.  4.  From  Dunblane  to  Cal- 
lander and  Tjndrum.  6.  From  Castle-Douglas  to 
Dalmellington.  6.  From  Kirkcudbright  to  Port- 
patrick by  Newton-Stewart.  7.  From  Dalwhinnie 
to  Fortwilliam,  Ac.  <bc. 

f  At  the  tame  we  are  writing  (July  18th)  we  ob- 
serve that  Parliament  has  given  a  loan  of  £500,000 
to  complete  the  Great  Trunk  Line  across  Ireland, 
from  Dublin  to  Galway,  by  Mullingar  and  Athlone ; 
BO  that  when  the  line  at  Mullingar  by  the  Midland 
and  Great  Western  is  joined  to  Lonffford  and 
Clones,  through  Cavan  by  a  new  line,  anf  Clones  to 
Liffbrd  by  the  Dundalk  and  Enniskillen,  and  the 
Enniskillen  and  Londonderry  now  in  progress,  and 
the  line  then  completed  from  Liffbra  to  London- 
derry— Ireland  will  be  singularly  favored  by  a 
Great  Tnmk  Line  cutting  it  in  two  from  West  to 
East  by  the  Dublin  and  Galway  Line,  and  by  the 
great  sinuous  line  running  from  south  to  north,  from 
Waterford  to  Londonderry,  touching  Loch  Erne  on 
the  western  coast,  and  joming,  by  seoundary  lines, 
Coleraine,  Belfast,  Downpatrick,  Newry,  Dundalk, 
and  Drogbeda,  with  Dublin. 

X  Encydopndia  Britannica,  Art  Railway,  p.  16. 
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ef  Goadi  P«^*       Ffei 

■HifMilwrday.       Divldnd. 

75           or 

120           4  per  cent 

100    .        or 

160          1         « 

125    '       or 

200          11 

200            or 

320          4k       " 

Or  taking  into  account  a  traffic  composed  of 
both  passengers  and  goods,  the  calculation 
woula  stand  thus : 


ToBi  of  Goods  ptr  day.       Pu 

■enfien  per  day.       DiridMid. 

35          and 

60           1  percent. 

50          and 

80          1 

62         and 

100           11      " 

100          and 

160          4k      « 

It  seldom  happens  that  in  this  country 
mile  of  Railway  can  be  executed  at  so  low  a 
rate  as  £12,000  per  mile. 

"  The  Americans,"  says  M.  Leconnt,  "  have 
such  facilities  for  their  constructions,  that  1600 
miles  of  Railroad  have  been  made  in  that  coun- 
try (a  good  deal  of  it,  ho\^ver,  being  only  single 
line)  at  an  annual  cost  of  only>£5081  per  mile 
whereas,  in  England,  the  mere  permanent  way 
alone  would  amount  to  J&4400  per  mile,  if  the 
rails  were  45  lbs.  to  the  yard,  ana  laid  upon  lon- 
gitudinal timbers ;  £4900  per  mile,  if  laid  with 
rails  42  lbs.  per  yard,  havinfir  chain  and  cast  iron 
supports  between  them  on  longitudinal  timbers ; 
£5300  per  mile  with  rails  42  Iba.  per  yard  on 
blocks  three  feet  apart ;  £4800  per  mile  with  the 
same  sized  rails  on  wooden  sleepers  ;  £5600  per 
mile  with  62  lb.  rails  on  blocks  four  feet  apart, 
and  £5100  for  the  same  rails  on  wooden  sleepers ; 
£6000  per  mile  for  rails  of  75  lbs.  per  yara,  on 
blocks  nve  feet  apart ;  and  £5500  per  mile  for 
the  same  on  sleepers.  These  prices  do  not  in- 
clude laying  the  way,  ballasting,  and  draining. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  mere  cost  of  the  permanent 
way  in  this  country,  averaging  j£5200  per  mile, 
exceeds  that  cf  the  whole  expense  of  a  complete 
railway  in  America ;  and  75  lbs.  rails,  on  blocks, 
and  sleepers,  including  laying,  ballasting,  sidinp, 
turn  plates,  and  every  expense,  has  exceeded 
£8000  per  mile." — Ency,  Brit.,  Art.  Railway ^  p. 
16. 

The  average  expense  of  £5081  per  mile 
employed  by  Mr.  Lecount,  in  the  preceding 
extract,  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  follow- 
ing statement  mentioned  by  Mr.  French,  the 
member  for  Roscommon  county,  in  the  dis- 
cussion on  Irish  Railways  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  9th  of  July  : — 


Columbia  and  Philadelphia, 

Boston  and  Worcester, 

Western, 

Camden  and  Amboy, 

Utica,     . 

Richmond, 

Florida, 

Auburn, 

South  Carolina, 

Average, 


PerMOe. 

£10,000 
7,700 
7,300 
4,100 
3,600 
3,600 
3,200 
2,900 
2,600 

£5,000 


In  Prottla,  a  oomprelieiMdre  system  of 
railways,  to  the  extent  of  8200  miles,  was 
planned  by  the  Government,  with  its  usual 
wisdom  and  liberality  ;  but  up  to  1845,  652 
miles  only  were  completed,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table — the  political  disturbances  in 
1848  and  1849  having  doubtless  prevented 
the  execution  of  the  general  plan  :— 


Lenfth  of  liae  in  MOflB. 
«4 


Berlia  and  Atthalt, 

Berlin  and  Poddam,     .  J6~ 
Bcriin  and  Biettin,        ...       83 

Bcriin  and  Fiankfort  on  Oder,  .       4U 

LowerSOenan, ).                .  .      134 

Upper  Siktian,  \^  49^ 

Bradan  and  SohweidniU,     *.  '.       37 

Magdebni;;  and  Leiprie,  67| 

MagdeboK  and  Halbentadt,  SS} 

DuMldoif  and  ETberfeld,     .  16 

Colofne  and  Aiz-la-CbapdW,  .        fiS 

Cologne  and  Bonn,      .       .  .        18^ 

Total,  653 


Coit. 

£796,873 
310,000 
78S,O0O 
490,000 

1,900,000 
630,000 
885,000 
615,000 
S86,166 
304,170 

],49&,000 
131,000 

X7,017,19S 


According  to  this  table,  the  average  cost 
of  the  Prussian  lines  is  about  £10,000  per 
mile. 

The  following  table  shows  the  length  and 
cost  of  each  of  the  lines  formed  in  Austria : — 


Line  Omnnden  Bndweii, 
Emperor  Ferdinand*!  line, 
Vienna  to  Glognhs, 
OlmoU  and  Pragne, 
MofEnachlag  and  Grata, 

Total, 


Length  in  Miles. 

119 

179 

46 

151 

-Jl 
496 


CoaL 
£74»/M 

1,700,000 
1.050,060 
1.843.7Sft 
not  gir^i 

X4,9CI6,3i5 


These  lines  show  an   average  of  about 
£11,300  per  mile. 

The  small  States  of  Germany  have  execu- 
ted the  following  lines  of  railway,  541  miles 
in  length,  of  which  371  miles  belong  to  the 
Government : — 


•Baden, 

*Bnintwick  and  Hanover.     . 
*Braniwick  and  Owlierleben, 
•Bmn»wl«sk  and  Bareborg,    . 

Hamborgto  Bergitorf. 

Altona  to  Kiel, 

Leipnc  to  Dresden,    . 
^Saxon  Bavarian, 

Tannns  Railway, 
'^Monich  to  Angsbnrg, 
*LoQis,  Soathem  and  Northern, 

Nnrembog  and  Fonh, 

Total, 


Length  in  Miles. 

96 
38 
43 

l4 
64 

714 
61 

38 

374 

70 

4 


541 


Cost. 

£1,704,096 
900,707 
S40.000 
137,A00 
191338 
S83,S00 
975,000 
900.000 
-i9],66l 
360,000 
4,986.300 
17.706 

JC9,«76,«4» 


The  average  cost  of  these  lines  will  be 
about  £19,000  per  mile. 

After  these  details  regarding  foreign  rail- 
ways, our  readers  will  scarcely  give  credit  to 
the  following  statement  regarding  the  ex- 
pense per  mile  of  English  rau  ways : — 

f  The  Gk>vemment  have  guaranteed  Zi  per  cent. 
to  the  Companies. 

*  The  lines  marked  *  were  executed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Govemmeot 
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Blftckwall  Bftilwkf , 

Crojdoo, 

MaDcheeter  and  Barr,   . 

HaDche^ter  and  Leeds,  . 

Hancheater  and  Birmingham, 

Brighton, 

UancheateT  and  Sheffield, 

Eaalern  ConntieB,    . 

Great  Western, 

South  Eastern, 

North  Weateni, 


80,400 
70,000 
64,988 
61,694 
«,e8l 
1)6,316 
46,3£S 
46,B10 
44,412 
41,612 


he&ving  out  the  Blackwall  Railway,  which 
would  BUiJie  an  arerage  of  tlie  expense  of 
the  preceding  lines  ndicnlona,  the  average 
expenBe  of  the  remaining  ones,  per  mile,  is 
£66,915 1  Some  idea  of  the  cauu  of  appa~ 
rentlf  such  profligate  expenditure  may  be 
formed  from  the  following  facts  -. — 


Average  per  mile. 


The  following  sums,  per  mile,  were  pwd 
for  land: — 


£16,362 

is,sei 

'   10,105 

14,083 


So  little  is  known  in  this  country  conceni- 
ing  foreign  railways,  that  we  were  anriotisto 
have  supplied  the  defect,  by  oopions  details 
respecting  their  history  and  statistics,  and  by 
comparing  them  with  oar  own  in  reference 
to  the  cost  of  their  construction  and  mainte- 
nance— the    accommodation  of  passengers, 


i19 

and  their  receipts  and  prospects ;  but  thonch 
we  have  collected  >  much  information  on  the 
subject,  our  restricted  space  wnl  not  allow  - 
tis  to  give  it  in  detail.  We  shall  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  such  an  abstract  <^ 
the  more  important  particulars  as  our  liidts 
will  permit.  The  following  Table  contains  a 
genial  view  of  the  Railway  system  in  Ger- 
many:— 


^i 

it 

1 

' 
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in  all  Germany  is  not  much  greater  than  th^ 
number  now  executed  in  Kngland. 

We  hare  now  before  as  a  very  interesting 
Table  <^  French  Railways  in  1847,  with  the 
minutest  details,  occupying  thirteen  separate 
columns,  and  showing  the  expense  of  all  the 
different  varieties  of  work  necessary  for  their 
completion.  We  miut  confine  ourselves, 
however,  to  a  brief  abstract.* 
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The  following  lines  have  been  opened  in 
France  between  1847  and  August,  1849: — 


Paris  to  Tronnerre, 

to  Troyes, 

Orleans  to  Saumur, 
to  Bourges, 


Amiens  to  Boulogne, 

Marseilles  to  Avignon, 

Rouen  to  Dieppe,    . 

Vierzon  to  Chateauroux, 
— making  about  1360  English  miles  in  all 
France. 


Kilom. 
185 
182 
171 
112 
124 
123 
70 
63 


The  lines  in  Belgium  constructed  by  the 
State  amount  to  347  miles,  and  cost 
£6,945,148.  They  unite  Brussels  with  Os- 
tend,  Bruges,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  Malines, 
Courtray,  Lille,  Tournay,  Douay,  Valen- 
ciennes, Mons,  Cbarleroi,  Namur,  Marien- 
bourg,  Liege,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

In  Holland,  there  are  railways  joining 
Amsterdam  with  Rotterdam,  50  miles ;  and 
with  Utrecht  and  Amheim,  60  miles. 

In  the  north  of  Italy,  a  line  partly  finished 
qpasses  from  Venice  to  Turin  and  Alessandria, 
iby  Vicenza,  Verona,  Brescia,  Milan,  and  No- 
%Tara ;  and  one  from  Milan  to  Monza.  There 
is  also  a  line  from  Florence  to  Leghorn  through 
Pisa,  and  to  Pontedera ;  another  from  Pisa  to 
Lucca  and  St.  Salvatore,  and  another  from 
Florence  to  Prato. 

In  the  south  of  Italy,  there  is  a  railway 
from  Naples  to  Pompeii  and  Castellamare, 
and  another  from  Naples  to  Caserta  and 
Capua ;  but  no  line  has  been  projected  in 
the  States  of  the  Church.  The  Pope,  in- 
'deed,  is  said  to  have  objected  to  their  intro- 
duction. 

There  is  a  railway  in  Switzerland,  twenty- 
five  English  miles  in  length,  from  Zurich  to 
Dietiken  and  Baden  ;  and  even  in  Spain,  a 
railway  17  J  English  miles  in  length  has  been 
recently  opened  from  Barcelona  to  Mataro. 

The  most  eastern  railways  in  Europe  ter- 
minate at  Warsaw  and  Cracow.  A  line  is 
in  progress  to  Bochnia,  east  of  Cracow,  and 
another  from  Pesth  to  Debretzin,  still  farther 
east. 


London  and  Nortli- Western,     . 

Great  Western, 

Midland, 

Eastern  Counties, 

London,  Brighton,  and  Soath  Coast, 

London  and  South- Western,     . 

Soath-Eastern, 

York  and  North  Midland, 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick, 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 


The  Swedish  Government  have  exhibited 
great  practical  wisdom  in  the  encouragement 
they  have  given  to  the  formation  of  radwajs. 
The  Slate  guarantees  to  the  projectors  four 
per  cent,  for  fifteen  years ;  and  the  pecuniary 
loans  given  by  Government  are  not  to  be 
repaid  till  after  ten  years,  and  then  they  are 
only  to  be  exacted  from  one-half  of  the  sur- 
plus profits  above  six  per  cent.    If  the  State 
resolves  to  purchase  the  lines,  they  cannot 
do  so  till  after  twenty  years,  and  they  must 
then  pay  iEi  bonus  of  25  per  cent.     In  place 
of  a  tax  being  exacted  by  the  State,  as  in 
British  railways,  and  exorbitant  local  rates, 
the  Government  gives  for  nothing  the  por- 
tions of  the  crown-lands  through  which  the 
lines  may  pass,  and  also  the  labor  of  soldiers, 
paupers,  and  convicts,  at  reduced   wages.  « 
The  Government  has  also  agreed  to  erect 
electric  telegraphs  at  their  own  expense. 

The  liberal  conduct  of  the  Swedish  and 
other  Governments  to  Railway  enterprise 
forms  a  singular  contrast  with  that  of  Great 
Britain.  When  the  early  Railway  Companies 
were  receiving  large  dividends,  it  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  Government,  in  its  ne- 
cessities, should  impose  some  tax  upon  their 
exorbitant  profits,  and  that  the  parochial 
authorities  should  imitate  their  example.  In 
the  present  state  of  railway  property,  how- 
ever, these  burdens  are  intolerable,  and 
cannot  with  any  propriety  be  much  longer 
imposed.  The  London  and  North -Western 
Company  have  paid  during  the  last  year  the 
sum  of  £50,505  for  government  duty,  and 
£58,650  for  local  rates  and  taxes.  In  the 
half-year  just  ended,  the  London  and  South- 
western Company  have  paid  for  local  rates 
alone  £10,833,  which  is  upward  of  II  per 
cent,  on  their  balance  available  for  a  dividend! 
This  tax,  consisting  chiefly  of  poor's  rate,  is 
so  unjust  and  oppressive  that  Parliament 
ought  instantly  to  redress  the  grievance.  In 
this  last  case  every  adult  employed  by,  the 
Company  is  taxed  £12,  10s.  per  annum, 
while  the  average  impost  on  the  male  popu- 
lation of  the  country  is  only  30«.  per  head. 

The  following  table  shows  the  taxes  im- 
posed upon  railways  for  the  year  1848  : — 

Government  Dnty. 

.  £50,505  8 

29,603  18 

23,043  10 

.   16,817  5 

.   16,376  5 

15,033  5 

14,895  9 

7,092  14 

6,571  9 

4,336  10 


y. 

Ratei  and  Taxcn. 

0 

£58,649  15   10 

8 

38,555     5     a 

5 

33,126  13     S 

1 

24,754     3     8 

0 

22,834     3     5 

0 

19,491      9     6 

1 

24,367  18   10 

1 

13,960  18     ^ 

3 

14,513  17      1 

4 

16,793  10     a 
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London  and  Blackwall, 

South  Devon,  .  .  . 

East  Ijancashire, 

Birkenhead,  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire, 

Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire, 

Railways  have  not  made  much  pfogress 
in  our  Colonies  and  dependencies.  They 
have  been  checked  by  the  same  causes^which 
operated  in  every  part  of  Europe.  The 
East  India  Company  have  guaranteed  to 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Company  a 
dividend  of  5  per  cent,  upon  £500,000,  a 
sum  which  is  supposed  capable  of  completing 
the  first  thirtv-five  miles  of  the  line,  from 
Bombay  to  Callian;  and  the  11th  and  12th 
Victoria,  cap.  13,  guarantees  4  per  cent,  for 
loans  for  the  construction  of  railways  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Mauritius.  A  number  of 
railway  acts,  passed  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
Colonies  of  British  Guiana,  Tnnidad,  Jamaica, 
Ceylon,  New  Brunswick,  and  Canada,  have 
been  reported  upon  by  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners  to   the    Colonial    Office.      Colonial 


Blidlaiid. 

130 
109 
100 

85 

76 


London  & 

London  & 

GrMt 

N.  Wwtorn. 

H,  Wettarn. 

WeBtern 

184 

134 

146 

150 

102 

112 

120 

92 

95 

124 

80 

91 

133 

76 

95 

6 
5 
1 
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EUtM  and  Taxes. 

£2,209  13    7 

2,017     1  10 

2,695  14     1 

457  12  10 

3 

3,423    0    5 

CSoTwnmeBt  Duty. 
.       £2,363  11 
2,134    6 
1,906  18 
1,602  15 
1,172  19 

acts  have  also  been  passed,  in    1847  and. 

1848,  for  incorporating  the  Nova  Scotia 
Electrical  Telegraph  Company  and  thfiT 
British  North  American  Electro- Magnetic 
Telegraph  Association. 

In  their  latest  Report,  dated   1st  May, 

1849,  the  Railway  Commissioners  have  maoe 
a  special  reference  to  "the  great  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  public  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  value  of  Railway  investments." 
Daring  the  year  1848,  consols  rose  about  4 
per  cent.,  while  the  average  price  T)f  invest- 
ments in  five  of  the  principal  Railway  Com-* 
panies  fell  about  20  per  cent.,  and  hence  the 
Commissioners  justly  conclude  that  there 
may  be  much  difficulty  in  obtaining^  capital 
for  many  of  the  proposed  lines.  This  de- 
cline is  shown  in  the  following  statement : — 


Averife. 

1481 
118i 
101} 

95 

95 


Cdnioli. 

89  July  3, 1847. 

85J  Jan.  1, 1848. 

84  July  1,  1848. 

88}  Dec.  30,  1848. 

92  April  20, 1849. 


After  perusmg  these  details,  the  reader 
will  naturally  ask.  What  are  the  future  pros- 
pects of  railways  as  commercial  speculations, 
as  these  prospects  may  be  gathered  from  the 
facts  now  before  us,  and  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  development  of  the  whole 
traffic  of  the  country,  or  the  future  measures 
of  Government?  Three  writers,  whose 
opinions  are  entitled  to  considerable  weight, 
have  taken  different  Wews  of  the  future  pros- 
pects of  Railway  Companies.  After  quoting 
the  following  passage  from  Sir  Francis  Head^ 
interesting  pamphlet,  Mr.  Scrivenor  speaks 
with  hope,  and  even  assurance,  respecting  the 
probable  success  of  the  Railway  system : — 

*'  In  Herapath's  Railway  Journal  of  the  30th 
September  last,  it  appears  that  the  capital  expend- 
ed on  railways  now  open  for  traffic,  amounting  to 
£148,000,000  (one  hundred  and  forty-eight  mil- 
lions), gives  a  profit  of  1.81  per  cent,  for  the  half- 
year,  or  £3, 12s.  4jd.  per  cent,  per  annum.  De- 
ducting the  non-paying  dividend  lines,  the  dividend 
on  the  remainder  amounts  to  2.09  per  cent,  for 
the  half-year,  or  £4, 3s.  7^.  per  cent,  per  aunum. 

"After  ten  years'  competition  with  railways, 
the  dividends  received  by  the  Canal  Companies 
between  London  and  Manchester  were  in  1846 
as  follows : — 


Grand  Junction  Canal, 


Oxford, 26 


6  per  cent. 

R         u 


C( 


<c 


Coventry, 25  per  cent. 

Old  Birmingham,         .        .        .  16      ** 

Trent  and  Mersey,      ...  30 

Duke  of  Bridgewater's  (private  >  o^ 
property),  say       .       .       J 

*'  The  dividends  received  by  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal  for  the  last  forty  years  have  averaged 
£9,  10s.  9d.  per  cent,  per  annum." — Stokers  and 
Pokers^pip.  153,  154. 

Upon  this  statement  Mr.  Scrivenor  makes 
the  following  observations : —       ' 

**  I  hail  these  results  of  traffic  as  proving  be- 
yond question  the  future  prosperity  of  the  rail- 
ways of  the  United  Kingdom.  Observe  the 
result  of  traffic  on  canals,  what  rich  dividends 
they  have  yielded  to  their  proprietors ;  this,  too, 
without  the  aid  of  passenger  traffic.  Now  that 
we  have  evidently  entered  upon  a  new  epoch  in 
the  world's  history,  when  the  multitudes  require 
to  be  provided  with  swift  transit — when  those  who 
in  no  other  epoch  ever  dreamt  of  traveling,  n  w 
move  about  in  masses — there  is  legitimate,  reason 
for  concluding  that  that  grand  system  by  which 
the  many  are  enabled  to  '  run  to  and  fro '  with 
facility  and  ease,  must  in  the  end  prodpep  beyond 
all  former  precedent.  The  railways  have  infused 
throughout  the  dense  ranks  of  our  population  a 
quickening  impulse  for  locomotion ;  tiiey  have 
kindled  a  taste  in  the  public  mind  that  will  in- 
crease more  and  more ; — who  shall  tell  its  bounds' 1 
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Bat  this  we  know,  that  this  dispoeition  to  travel 
mbont  on  the  part  of  the  pnblic  must  be  productive 
of  excessive  prosperity  to  those  who  are  poiiessed 
of  railway  property  :  it  cannot  be  indulged  with- 
out benefiting  them ;  and  according  to  the  mea- 
sure of  its  increase,  so  may  be  measured  the 
railway  dividends  in  years  to  come**' — The  Rail- 
ways (jf  the  United  Kingdom^  <f*c.,  Introduction, 
pp.  22,  23. 

lliese  views  are  doubtless  very  Bangoine. 
We  trust  they  will  be  realized,  though  under 
existing  arrangements  we  do  not  perceive 
that  they  rest  on  any  solid  foundation. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  give  our  read- 
ers some  account  of  the  histoiy  and  statis- 
tics of  railway  enterprise,  and  of  the  present 
and  future  prospects  of  railway  proprietors, 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  make  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  and  construction  of 
a  railway,  considered  as  a  grand  mechanical 
invention;  with  the  public  works  and  ma- 
chinery which  it  requires,  and  with  the  im- 
provements which  are  yet  necessary  to  pre- 
vent those  dangerous  collisions  which  were 
so  frequent  in  its  early  history. 

A  railway  is,  properly  speaking,  and  in  its 
original  and  most  simple  form,  a  pair  of  rails 
or  lines  made  of  stone,  wood,  or  iron,  lying 
as  level  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  al- 
lowing carriages  to  convey  goods  or  passen- 
gers along  it  without  being  retarded  by  fric- 
tion. We  have  s^-en  narrow  paths  of  granite 
which  perform  the  functions  of  a  radroad ; 
and  wooden  rails  were  very  common  in 
America  when  the  invention  was  first  intro- 
duced. The  rails  of  railways,  however,  are 
now  almost  universally  made  of  cast-iron, 
and  rest  upon  what  are  called  wooden  sleep- 
ers, lying  across  the  line,  or  sometimes  upon 
long  beams  of  wood,  which  support  the  rails 
in  every  part  of  their  length.  The  gauge  of 
a  railway  is  the  distance  between  the  two 
rails,  or  between  the  rims  of  the  opposite 
wheels  which  rest  upon  it.  It  is  called  the 
narrow  gauge  when  the  distance  of  the  rails 
from  centre  to  centre  is  from  4^  to  5^  feet  ; 
and  the  broad  gauge j  when  they  are  7  feet  2 
inches  wide,  as  in  the  Great  Western.*     A 


♦  In  almost  all  the  railways  previous  to  the  Great 
Western,  the  breadth  of  gauge  was  4  feet  8i  inches. 
In  several  of  the  Scottish  lines  the  gauge  is  5  feet  6 
inches.  The  virtual  combination  of  the  two  gauges 
on  the  same  railway,  for  example,  on  the  Oxford 
.and  Rugby  line,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Brunei,  is  to  be 
eflbcted  by  *'  the  introduction  of  a  single  additional 
•rail  to  each  line  of  rails,  or  separate  railway,  the 
•outer  rail  of  each  railway  being  common  to  the  two 
gauges."*  This  arrangement "  fulm  its  of  the  running 
of  all  the  trains  of  both  gauges  into  the  same  sid- 
ings, and  up  to  the  same  passenger  platforms.*' 
tCaptain  Simmons,  after  a  mature  consideration  of  ' 


railway  may  be  made  with  only  a  single  line, 
or  one  pair  of  raib ;  and  many  such  have 
been  executed.  In  this  case,  as  in  canals, 
there  must  be  passing  places,  where  one^of 
two  trains  ffoing  in  opposite  directions  may 
pass  the  other.  On  all  railways,  however, 
where  there  is  much  traffic  there  are  two  Knes. 
The  building  at  each  end  of  the  line  for  the 
accommodation  of  passengers  and  the  recep- 
tion of  goods  is  called  the  terminus  ;  and  at 
the  distance  of  every  5  or  6  miles  there  are 
station-houses,  where  passengers  and  goods 
may  be  received  when  the  trains  stop. 

With  all  the  aid  that  can  be  derived  from 
deep  cuttings  and  embankments,  the  enffi. 
neer  can  seldom  obtain  a  line  as  level  as  he 
could  desire.  When  the  railway,  as  it  often 
necessarily  does,  nms  from  estuary  to  estu- 
ary, or  from  sea  to  sea,  it  must  rise  over 
high  elevations  or  moimtain  ridges,  availing 
itself  of  gorges  or  passes  in  the  mountains, 
so  as  to  have  its  highest  point  or  summit 
level  as  low  as  possiUe.  In  such  cases  the 
engineer  divides  his  line  into  different  por- 
tions called  gradients.  One  gradient  may  be 
so  inclined  to  the  horizon  as  to  rise  one  foot 
in  a  hundred,  which  is  very  steep,  another, 
one  foot  in  five  hundred,  another,  one  foot  in 
a  thousand,  while  some  are  nearly  level.  In 
the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  line,  for  exam- 
ple, there  are  ten  gradients,  varying  from  1 
m  880  to  1  in  5426,  there  being  a  perfect 
level  at  the  summit  of  nearly  seven  miles, 
and  one  gradient  of  nearly  eleven  miles, 
rising  1  in  1159.  When  the  gradient  is 
v€<ry  steep,  of  which  we  have  examples  both 
at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  the  train  is  drag- 
ged up  by  a  fixed  engine  by  means  of  iron 
ropes  or  chains,  and  it  descends  by  gravity, 
regulated  by  brakes.  At  Glasgow,  this  gra- 
dient, one  mile  and  15  chains  long,  is  inclined 
1  in  43,  and  at  Edinburgh  1  in  27. 

this  plan,  reports  favorably  upon  it,  and  concludes 
with  these  words :  **  By  avoidmg  <dl  meeting  pointa, 
bj  a  separation  of  the  gauges  in  the  sidings  and  sta- 
tions, and  by  most  stringent  regulations^  preventiDg; 
under  any  circumstances,  the  connecting,  m  one  train, 
of  carriages  of  different  gauges,  /  thinJ^  the  safety 
of  the  public  will  be  guaranteed  trith  ordinary  care 
and  supervision^  and  that  the  line  may,  by  a  atriet 
compliance  with  these  conditions,  be  rendered prueti- 
calty  safe!*  Captain  Simmons  here  admits  toat  the 
combination  of  the  gauges  is  theoretically  unsafe. 
The  elements  of  danger  are  already  too  numerous 
in  the  best  formed  and  best  managed  railways  to 
render  advisable  any  changes  of  a  doubtful  charac- 
ter, and  not  loudly  demanded  either  by  the  interests 
of  shareholders,  or  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
public.  The  cautious  and  hesitating  language  oaed 
by  Captain  Simmons  will,  we  trust,  prevent  that 
compUcation  of  lines  which  the  proposed  cooibiDa- 
tion  must  produce. 
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When  a  railway  is  executed  between  two 
towns,  the  line  would  be  the  best  possible  if 
it  could,  as  in  some  highly  favored  localities, 
be  perfectly  straight  and  level ;  but  in  gen- 
eral this  is  impossible.  If  the  country  should 
be  level,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  the  inter- 
position of  gentlemen's  country  houses  and 
grounds  prevents  the  line  of  the  railway 
from  being  straight;  and  though,  in  some 
cases,  a  certain  decree  of  encroachment  is 
permitted  upon  this  kind  of  property,  the 
railway  proprietors  must  pay  dearly  for  the 
privilege.  When  the  surface  of  the  country 
18  undulating,  the  engineer,  keeping  as  much 
as  he  can  to  a  straight  line,  guides  it  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  cuttings  of  earth  from  the 
elevation  may  as  nearly  as  possible  611  up  the 
adjacent  hollows ;  and  when  the  elevation  is 
lony,  he  is  obliged  to  cut  a  tunnel  through 
the  soil,  or  the  rock,  of  which  it  consists.  If 
there  is  a  hollow  occupied  by  a  moss  or  a 
morass,  he  must  bring  earth  from  the  near- 
est elevation  to  form  an  embankment,  along 
which  the  rails  may  be  laid.  When  the  line 
of  railway  passes  over  well-frequented  roads, 
or  over  nvers,  a  bridge  must  be  built,  alonff 
which  the  rails  are  laid ;  and  when  a  broad 
valley,  either  with  or  without  a  stream,  has 
to  be  crossed,  a  viaduct  is  constructed  for 
the  purpose.  When  a  road  is  not  much  fre- 
quented, the  railway  passes  over  it,  and  it  is 
closed  with  gates  when  trains  are  about  to 
pass,  and  again  opened  for  the  passage  of 
carriages,  the  ^ate  on  each  side  closing  the 
ends  of  the  railway.  This  is  called  a  level 
crossing,  a  contrivance  which  the  public  oft- 
en successfully  opposes  on  account  of  the  ob- 
struction it  presents  to  carriages,  and  the 
danger  to  travelers.  The  cheapness  of  it, 
however,  recommends  it  to  the  railway  com- 
pany, and  many  thousand  pounds  have  often 
been  spent  in  obtaining  a  decision  favorable 
to  one  of  the  contending  parties. 

The  magnificent  structures  which  the  rail- 
way system  has  called  into  existence  exhibit, 
in  a  striking  decree,  the  wealth  and  enter- 
prise of  the  nation,  and  some  of  them  may 
even  be  ranked  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  The  splendid  edifices*  which  form 
the  termini  of  railways  at  populous  cities 
particularly,  with  the  iron  roofs  which  unite 
them,  and  protect  the  trains  and  the  passen- 
gers from  the  weather,  and  the  refreshment 
stations,  such  as  those  at  Wolverton  on  the 
London  and  Birmingham,  and  Swindon  on 

*The  Enston  Station  in  London  cost  £81,682. 
The  great  Depot  at  Camden,  ooveriii^  27  acree,  cost 
£114,886,  ana  the  Locomotive  Engine  D^pot  at 
Wolverton,  £109,464. 


the  Great  Western,  are  too  well  known  to 
passengers  to  require  any  description.  The 
traveler  who  enjoys  the  luxuries  tbey  sup- 
ply has  generally  time  enough  to  admire  and 
even  to  examine  them;  while  he  passes 
through  tunnels  and  over  bridges  and  via- 
ducts, without  knowing,  except  in  the  case 
of  tunnels,  that  he  is  traveling  over  them. 
We  shall,  therefore,  describe  some  of  the 
more  remarkable  of  these  public  works,  in 
the  conception  and  construction  of  which  the 
genius  and  the  talent  of  the  engineer  have 
been  signally  displayed. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
works  are  the  tunnels,  which  it  is  necessary 
often  to  cut  through  hills  or  elevations  of 
clay,  gravel,  or  rock.  At  an  early  period  in 
railway  history  the  public  took  alarm  at  the 
idea  of  being  carried  through  long  tunnels 
excluded  from  the  light  of  heaven,  and  breath- 
ing an  atmosphere  un ventilated  and  polluted 
with  subterraneous  effluvia,  and  the  artificial 
combinations  of  smoke  and  steam.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1837,  a  committee  of  physicians,  sur- 
feons,  and  chemists  inspected  the  tunnel  at 
'rimrose  Hill,  then  in  progress,  3750  feet 
long,  22  feet  high,  and  23}  feet  wide,  with 
five  shafts,  about  seven  feet  in  diameter,  for 
ventilation :  Tbey  reported  that  the  appre- 
hension which  had  been  expressed  that  tun- 
nels would  be  detrimental  to  the  health,  or 
inconvenient  to  the  feelings  of  passengers, 
**  were  perfectly  futile  and  groundless,"  and 
experience  has  fully  confirmed  this  decision. 
The  tunnel  near  Kilsby,  on  the  London  and 
Birmingham  railway,  though  7270  feet  long, 
is  **  traversed  without  the  slightest  inconve- 
nience or  sensation  of  cold  or  damp,  the 
change  experienced  being  merely  that  from 
sunshine  to  shade,  and  from  dayhght  to 
lamplight." 

This  tunnel  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable, 
not  merely  for  its  size,  but  from  the  singular 
difficulties  which  were  encountered  in  its 
construction.  Its  depth  beneath  the  surface 
required  to  be  about  160  feet,  and  it  was  to 
have  two  shafts  or  openings  to  the  sky  60 
feet  in  diameter,  not  merely  to  ventilate  it, 
but  to  give  sufficient  light  to  allow  the  rails 
to  be  seen  along  its  whole  length.  The 
strata  beneath  were  found,  by  numerous 
borings,  to  be  the  shale  of  the  lower  oolite, 
and  the  work  was  contracted  for  for  the  sum 
of  £99,000.  Owing  to  its  great  length,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  eighteen  working  shafts  or 
openings  to  the  surface,  through  which  the 
earth  or  rock  from  the  tunnel  was  to  be  re- 
moved. During  the  progress  of  the  work  it 
was  disco veredi  to  the  astonishment  both  of 
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the  engineer  and  the  contractor,  that  a  qnick- 
sand  beneath  a  bed  of  clay  penetrated  1200 
feet  into  the  tunnel.  Appalled  by  this  ap- 
parently un surmountable  obstruction,  the 
contmctor  took  to  his  bed,  and  though  re- 
lieved from  his  engngement  by  the  company, 
he  languished  And  died.  The  water  rushed 
into  the  shafts  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
work  iTRs  on  the  eve  of  being  abandoned, 
when  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  relying  on  the 

Sower  of  science  to  overcome  any  physical 
ifBculty,  succeeded,  in  the  course  of  eight 
months,  in  carrying  off  the  water  at  the  rate 
of  1800  gallons  per  minute,  by  the  aid 
of  thirteen  steam  engines,  200  horses,  and 
1250  men.  Two  years  and  a  half  were  re- 
qiured  to  complete  this  stupendous  work. 
The  number  of  bricks  employed  in  lining 
the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel,  was 
36.000,000,  which,  it  has  been  calculated, 
would  nearly  make  a  footpath  a  yard  wide 
from  London  to  Aberdeen.* 

The  following  is  a  list  of  a  few  of  the 
principal  tunnels  on  English  lines  i — 

hitgth  Hwht  Widlb 


LlTcrpool  »<]  Muchau 
Wappini  to  EdfiUU. 


^b?^,  ud  G>»lo«, 

Ctnieibuiy  ud  WhiuliWe 
CiUiiidn.  EdJiibii>ih.  and 

10 

Glugg*.   :         S 

!-. 

^«7b«i;r'c.;„,., 

•D 

Holjb«d.         03 

Iq  some  instances,  such  as  in  that  of  the 
Penmaenbach  tunnel,  471^  miles  from  Ches- 
ter, there  is  no  occasion  for  any  masonry 
lining.  The  tunnel  is  here  driven  through 
basaltic  rock,  which  entirely  supports  itsdf. 
It  has  a  semicircular  top,  with  uptight  sides, 
and  was  worked  from  adita  to  the  beach.  It 
is  curved  throughout  its  whole  length  with 
R  radius  of  40  chains.  The  PenmaenmawT 
tunnel,  3^  miles  from  Chester,  though  driven 
through  260  yards  of  greenstone,  required 
to  be  lined  throughout  with  ruble  greenstone 
masonry ;  and  the  Bangor  tunnel,  though  at 
first  considered  solid  enough  to  support  it- 

>  On  the  Great  Western  between  Bath  and  Chip- 
penhun  ;  the  quantitj  of  excavutiau  is  S47,0(X'  cn- 
oic  yards  offreeBtone  chieflj,  with  tame  aarl. 

-f  The  eipsnse  of  tJiIs  tunnel  wag  upward  of 
£3i»,(J0C,  or  £125  per  yard.  The  cost  of  tunnel. 
ing  varies  froui  £jO  to  £16U  per  yard.  The  great 
Thames  tunnel  cost  about  £I2QU  per  yard! 
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self  from  the  hardness  of  the  stone  through 
which  it  was  out,  yet  having  shown  symp- 
toms of  not  being  able  to  withstand  the  ac- 
tion of  the  weather,  Mr.  Stephenson  has  or- 
dered it  to  be  lined  with  brick. 

When  the  railway  has  to  pass  at  a  depUi 
less  than  60  feet  beneath  the  surface,  the 
engineer  prefers  calling  through  the  hi]l  or 
ridge  to  tunneling,  unless  when  the  earth 
obtained  from  the  cutting  is  required  for  an 
embankment,  in  which  case  be  would  cut 
when  the  depth  is  above  60  feet,  though  in 
oidinary  cases  he  would  have  tunneled. 
Cuttings  through  clay,  or  gravel,  or  loose  ma- 
terials, are  nearly  as  expensive  as  through 
rock,  because  in  the  latter  case,  much  lesa 
cutting  is  requisite.  The  cuttings  and  em- 
bankments, or  earthKorkt  as  they  are  called, 
on  the  London  and  Birmingham,  were  of  the 
most  extraordinary  kind.  "  Tliei's  is  scarce- 
ly," says  Mr.  Whishaw,  "  a  portion  of  this 
liue  from  one  end  to  the  other,  which  is  not 
either  covered  by  embankmenU  above  the 
general  surface  of  the  country,  or  sunk  below 
It  by  means  of  excavation."  By  the  original 
section,  the  excavations  amounted  to  12,08 1 ,~ 
116,  and  the  embankments  to  10,698,315 
cubic  yards.  At  the  Tring  cutting  alone, 
1,297,763  cubic  yards  of  chalk  were  exca- 
vated. The  following  abstract  of  the  calcu- 
lations of  Mr.  Lecount,  respecting  the  whole 
work  done  on  the  portion  of  a  railway,  is 
given  by  Sir  Francis  Head,  in  his  work  al- 
ready referred  to: — 


Ihousund — according  to  Herodotus,  by  one  bun 
dred  thousand  men  ;  it  required  for  its  execution 
20  year^,  and  the  labor  expended  on  i:  has  been 
estimated  as  equivalent  to  lifting  16,733,000,000 
(fifteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-three 
million^}  of  cubic  feet  of  sUme,  one  foot  hieh. 
Now,  if  in  the  same  measure  the  labor  expended 
in  conBtrucling  tlie  Southern  division  otily  of  ibe 
present  London  and  North- Western  Railway,  be 
reduced  [0  one  common  denomination,  the  result 
is  25,000,000,000  (nvenly-tive  thoiiaard  million^} 
of  cubic  feel  of  similar  material  lifted  to  the  same 
hejnht,  being  9,267,000,000  (nine  thousand  Iwo 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  millions)  of  cuIhc  feet 
mure  than  was  lifted  for  the  pyramid,  and  yet  the 
English  work  was  perfotined  by  about  20,000 
men  only  in  less  than  5  years. 

"  Again,  it  has  been  calculated  by  Mr.  Lecount, 
ihatthe  quantity  of  eanli  moved  in  the  single  divi- 
sion (113  miles  in  lenglh)  of  the  railway  in 
question,  would  be  sufficient  to  make  a.  footpath 
a  foot  high  and  a  yard  bRMd,  round  the  wliole 
circumference  of  the  earth  !  The  cost  of  this 
division  of  the  railway  in  penny-pieces,  being 
sufficient  lo  Ibrm  a  copper  kerb  or  edge  to  it. 
Supposing,    tlicrefure,  ilic    same    proportionate 
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quantity  of  earth  to  be  moved  in  the  7150  miles 
of  railway  sanctioned  by  Parliament  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1848,  our  engineers,  within  about 
15  years,  would,  in  the  construction  of  our  rail- 
ways alone,  have  removed  earth  sufficient  to 
ffirdte  the  globe  with  a  load  one  foot  high  and  one 
hundred  ami  ninety-one  feet  broad  /" — P.  28. 

When  earth  cannot  be  obtained  for  em- 
bankments, and  when  good  stone  can  be 
readily  obtained,  a  viaduct  is  cheaper  and 
better.  In  America,  and  sometimes  in  this 
country,  viaducts  have  been  made  of  wood. 
On  the  EMinburgh  and  Glasgow  line  we  have 
two  very  magnificent  stone  viaducts,  one 
over  the  Almond,  and  the  other  over  the 
Avon.  The  Almond  viaduct  is  2160  feet 
long,  its  width  28  feet,  and  its  height  50. 
It  consists  of  thirty-six  arches,  each  of  75 
feet  span,  and  as  seen  from  Newliston  and 
other  points  of  view,  is  a  most  beautiful  and 
ma^ificent  object.  The  Stockport  viaduct, 
which  carries  the  Manchester  and  Birming- 
ham railway  over  the  river  Mersey  at  Stock- 
port, designed  by  George  Watson  Buck,  is 
one  of  the  most  imposing  structures  in  the 
kingdom.  Its  whole  length  is  2170  feet, 
running  at  a  height  of  106  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  river,  and  consists  of  22  semi- 
circular arches,  each  of  which  has  a  span  of 
63  feet.  The  average  height  of  the  piers  is 
40  feet.  The  whole  of  the  London  and 
Greenwich  railway  may  be  said  to  be  one 
viaduct,  consisting  of  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  arches,  of  eighteen  feet  span ! 
It  is  26  feet  wide  and  20  high. 

One  of  the  finest  viaducts  in  the  kingdom 
is  that  on  the  Shrewsbury  arid  Chester  Canal, 
crossing  the  river  Dee,  and  addinc;  new 
beauty  to  the  picturesque  valley  of  Llangol- 
len. This  valley  had  previously  attained 
distinction  in  the  history  of  engineering  from 
the  magnificent  aqueduct  of  Pontcy-sylte, 
which  was  designed  by  Mr.  Telford,  and 
completed  in  1805,  at  the  expense  of  £47,018. 
The  object  of  this  noble  structure  was  to 
carry  the  Ellesmere  Canal  across  the  valley 
of  the  Dee,  at  the  height  of  127  feet  above 
the  river.  After  the  embankments  had  been 
executed,  1007  feet  remained  to  be  crossed, 
and  this  was  effected  by  twenty  piers  of  solid 
masonry,  rising  to  the  height  of  75  feet,  and 
united  by  nineteen  arches  of  45  feet  span. 
The  present  viaduct  is  a  still  more  magnifi- 
cent structure.  It  is  1532  feet  long.  It 
consists  of  nineteen  semicircular  arches  of  60 
feet  span,  and  the  height  from  the  bed  of  the 
river  to  the  top  of  the  parapet  at  the  centre 
piece,  is  148  feet.  It  is  founded  on  the  solid 
rock.     The  piers,  which  are  18  feet  thick 


and  28^  feet  long  at  the  springing  of  the 
arch,  are  built  of  a^beautitul  stone.  The 
first  stone  of  this  viaduct,  designed  by  Mr. 
Henry  Robertson,  was  laid  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1846,  and  the  last  arch  was  closed  oa 
the  12th  August,  1848.  This  viaduct  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  cost 
upward  of  £100,000.  It  contains  above 
64,000  cubic  yards  of  masonry,  and  the  cost 
of  the  timber  for  the  scaffolding  was  £15,000. 

Besides  tunnels,  <fec.,  works  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  have  been  found  necessary  for 
preventing  obstruction  in  the  line,  and 
danger  to  the  passengers.  At  the  east  end, 
for  example,  of  the  Penmaenmawr  tunnel,  a 
Gallery  of  timber  covering  the  railway  for 
390  feet  of  its  length,  was  found  necessary 
to  protect  the  line  from  stones  which  oc- 
casionally descend  from  the  hill  above, 
which  is  covered  with  loose  rocks  and  ex- 
ceedingly steep,  rising  to  the  height  of  1400 
feet.  The  timber  employed  in  the  covering 
is  fourteen  inches  thick,  and  is  placed  at  an 
angle  of  30°,  resting  on  one  side  upon  a  stone 
wall  washed  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  other 
upon  the  hill,  at  an  elevation  of  40  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  rails,  having  an  intermediate 
timber  support  and  timber  struts,  at  every 
six  feet  apart.* 

In  passing  across  the  ordinary  rivers  of 
England  bridges  of  very  considerable  magni- 
tude have  been  rendered  necessary,  not  so 
much  from  the  breadth  of  the  river,  as  from 
the  grreat  height  of  its  banks,  which  compels 
the  engineer  to  carry  the  railway  at  a  great 
elevation  above  the  stream.  Two  very  mag- 
nificent bridges  of  this  kind  are  now  in  the 
act  of  construction  over  the  Tweed  at  Ber- 
wick, and  the  Tyne  at  Newcastle.  Works 
still  more  expensive  and  magnificent  become 
necessary  when  railways  have  to  cross  arms 
of  the  sea,  as  in  the  Chester  and  Holyhead 
Railway,  where  the  line  passes  over  the  Con- 
way river  or  arm  of  the  sea,  and  the  Menai 
Straits. 

The  necessity  of  facilitating  the  communi- 
catoin  between  London  and  Dublin,  had  long 
ago  induced  the  Government  to  expend  large 
sums  of  money  upon  the  roads  and  harbors 
which  intervened;  and  m  1818,  Parliament 
granted  the  sum  of  £20,000  to  erect  a  bridge 
over  the  Menai  Straits,  which  was  the  most 
embarrassing  obstacle  hi  the  whole  line  of 
communication.  Mr.  Telford  recommended  a 
structure  of  wrought  iron  on  the  suspension 
principle,  which,  after  a  careful  investigation 
of  its  merits,  was  adopted.    The  foundation- 

*  Report  of  the  Railway  Oommissiooers  for  1848. 
Part  ii,  p.  88. 
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stone  was  laid  on  the  10th  Aoffust,  1819.  In 
1821,  about  350  men  and  six  vessels  were 
employed  upon  it :  It  was  completed  early 
in  1826,  ana  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the 
80th  of  January,  the  London  mail  coach  pass- 
ed across  the  estuary  at  the  height  of  100 
Jbet  above  the  tideway.  The  totol  length  of 
this  noble  bridge  is  about  one-third  of  a  mile, 
or  1 7 1 0  feet.  The  total  weight  of  the  iron  work 
is  4,373,282  lbs.,  or  upward  of  2186  tons, 
and  a  single  coat  of  the  paint  which  defends 
it  from  the  weather,  weighed  21  tons.  The 
cost  of  the  bridge  with  the  toll-houses,  &o., 
was  £120,000.* 

A  great  improvement  in  the  communication 
between  London  and  Dublin  having  been 
effected  by  the  railroad  from  Chester  to  Holy- 
head, it  became  necessary  to  erect  bridges  at 
Conway  and  Bangor  for  carrying  it  across 
the  two  arms  of  the  sea.  The  genius  of  Mr. 
Robert  Stephenson,  which  had  been  so  often 
displayed  in  railway  enterprise,  was  summon- 
ed to  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  when 
he  WHS  called  upon  to  give  plans  for  these 
two  public  works.  He  proposed  to  erect 
what  had  never  before  been  thought  of,  and 
still  less  attempted,  a  tnbnlar  bridge  over 
both  the  arms  of  the  sea  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pass. 

The  Conway  tubular  bridge,  which  is  now 
completed,  and  daily  used  for  the  passage  of 
drains,  consists  of  a  horizontal  square  tube  of 
wrought  iron,  resting  on  piers  of  solid  mason- 
ry, 400  feet  distant  from  each  other.  The 
whole  length  of  the  tube  is  424  feet,  its  ex- 
treme depth  25  feet  6  inches  in  the  centre,  22 
feet  6  inches  at  the  ends,  and  so  formed  as 
to  leave  a  clear  space  within,  21  feet  8  inches 
in  height  at  the  centre,  18  feet  8  inches  high 
at  the  ends,  and  14  feet  3  inches  wide.  This 
tube,  as  it  is  rather  improperly  called,  is  in 
reality  a  rectangular  tunnel,  or  hollow  square 
iron  box,  with  top,  bottom,  and  sides,  but 
open  at  the  ends,  through  which  the  trains 
pass  upon  ordinary  rails  laid  on  the  bottom. 
All  round  the  open  part  for  the  admission  of 
the  trains,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wrought- 
iron  carpentry,  or  framing,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  strength  to  the  whole  structure,  the 
work  on  the  top,  at  the  bottom,  and  on  the 
Bides,  having  each  a  separate  function  to  per- 
form ;  and  it  is  in  this  part  of  his  work  that 

*  The  lUgfat  of  Ferry  was  purchased  from  Lady 
Erekiiie  of  Uambo,  for  £26,964,  or  thirty  years*  par- 
efaaaa,  so  that  the  whole  cost  of  the  bridge  was 
£145,964.  The  passage  across  the  strait  being  now 
e^ted  bj  a  railway,  the  utility  of  the  bridge,  as 
wdl  as  thB  amoont  of  tolls  collected,  must  be  great- 
ly reduced 


the  science  of  Mr.  Stephenson  is  pre-eminent- 
ly evinced.     The  object  of  the  iron   work 
above  the  top,  consistbg  of  eight  square  cells 
or  tubes,  is  to  resist  compression  ;  that   of 
the  work  below  the  bottom,  consisting  of  six 
square  cells,  to  resist  tension ;  and  Uiat  at 
the  tides,  to  secure  the  combined  action    of 
the  top  and  bottom  ;  the  arrangement  and 
riveting  of  the  rolled  iron  plates,  and  of  the 
angle  iron,  being  varied  to  fulfill  these  differ- 
ent conditions.    The  Conway  end  of  the  tube 
is  immovable,  being  fixed  on  the  pier,   and 
made  U>  rest  on  two  beds  of  creosoted  timber, 
with  intermediate  cast-iron  bed-plates  ;  but 
the  Chester  end  is  left  perfectly  free^  so  that 
when  it  expands  by  heat,   or  contracts  by 
cold,  which  it  is  constantly  doing,  it  meets 
with  no  obstruction,  the  tube  resting  on  cast- 
iron  rollers,  between  bed-plates  of  the  same 
metal,  with  layers  of  creosoted  timber  three 
inches  thick.     The  rollers  are  six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  have  sufficient  play  to  allow 
12  inches  of  motion.     The  total  weight  of 
the  wrought  iron  is  1 140  tons,  and,  induding 
the  castings  of  six  feet  at  each  end   to   ^ive 
bearing  on  the  abutments,  the  total  weight 
is  1300   tons.     ''The  tube,"  says  Captain 
Simmons,  '*  as  may  be  easily  conceived,  u  a 
delicate  thermometer,  from  its  great  length, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  material,  which  is 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  temperature,  expand- 
ing *G001  of  its  length,  or  half  an  inch  in  this 
case  for  each  increase  of  15^  of  temperature 
of  Fahrenheit,  and  contracting  in  the  same 
ratio.''     Captain  Simmons  made  a  number  of 
interesting  experiments,  in  order  to  test  the 
safety  of  this  bridfire  under  the  various  kinds 
of  action  to  which   it  may  be  exposed,  and 
the  effects  likely  to  be  produced  upon  it  by 
the  slow  influence  of  time,  and  the  elements. 

Having  placed  on  the  tube  a  weight  of 
86  tons  (a  load  probably  as  ^reat  as  will 
come  upon  it)  upon  110  feet  of  the  centre, 
he  found  that  the  deflection  was  1*02  inch. 
With  135  tons  covering  185  feet  in  the 
centre,  the  deflection  was  1*08  inch;  and 
with  245,  the  deflection  was  1^  inch,  the 
tube  remainiDg  01 8  inch,  or  a  little  more 
than  l-6th  of  an  inch,  below  its  original  level. 

A  heavy  loaded  train  of  250  tons,  drawn 
by  two  engines,  at  the  rate  of  15  miles  an 
hour,  produced  a  deflection  of  only  1*08 
inch,  and  scarcely  any  perceptible  vibration. 
Two  locomotives,  weighing  together  about 
50  tons,  when  passed  through  the  tube  with 
a  velocity  of  between  20  and  25  miles  an 
hour,  occasioned  a  deflection  of  0 .6,  or  little 
more  than  half  an  inch,  and  a  vibration  al- 
most imperoeptible.    Captain  Simmona  has 
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uuffned  satislaotoiy  reasont  irhjr  no  evil  ia 
to  be  apprehended  from  time,  by  looaening 
the  riveta,  or  changing  the  tezturs  of  the 
auterial.  Nor  does  be  apprehend  any  ia- 
jurious  e^cto  from  the  oxidation  of  the  iron 
from  steam  or  damp  air,  or  the  vapor  of 
sea-water,  or  from  the  continued  actios  of 
high  w'lada. 


Mi 


Toward  the  end  of  1648,  a  second  Inbe 
was  erected  on  the  Conway  bridge  tor  the 
purpose  of  canying  the  down  hoe  ol  the 
Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway.  Id  ezamia- 
ing  the  amount  of  deflection  under  diflferent 
loads.  Captain  Simmons  obtained  the  follow- 
ing results  with  this  second  tube  ■.-~- 


Two  locomotives,  as  ia  the  former  case,  or 
with  velocities  up  to  26  miles  an  hour,  pro- 
duced deflections  proportional  to  their  wdght, 
and  very  Tittle  vibration.  The  two  tubes 
were  floated  from  their  birth-place,  and 
raised  by  hydraulic  presses  to  their  bed 
upon  the  piers. 

The  Bnlannia  Tubular  Bridge  over  the 
Hanai  Straits  is  a  work  still  moro  magnifl* 
«ent.  This  bridge  takes  its  name  from  the 
Britannia  rock,  which  stands  in  the  middle 
of  the  Straits.  The  Britannia  pier,  founded 
upon  this  rock,  is  equally  distant  from  the 
Anglesmr  and  Caernarvon  piers,  being  460 
feet  in  the  clear  from  each.  The  object  of 
these  three  piers  is  to  sustain  the  four  ends 
of  the  four  long  tubes,  which  are  to  spui 
the  distance  from  shoro  to  shore.  FriHO  the 
Anglesey  and  Caernarvon  piers  other  four 
tubes  pass  to  the  abutments  on  the  shore. 
The  pile  of  masonry  on  the  Anglesey  side  is 
163  feet  e  inches  high,  and  173  feet  in 
lei^h  from  the  front  to  the  ead  of  the  wiog 
w^s.  These  wing  walls  terminate  in  flue 
pedestals,  luxm  which  aro  placed  two  colos- 
sal hons.  The  Anglesey  pier  is  about  196 
feet  high,  the  bottom  of  the  tubes  bong  134 
feet  above  low-water.  It  is  65  feet  wide 
and  32  long.  The  Britannia  pier  is  about 
240  feet  high ;  and  the  Caernarvon  one  is 
of  the  same  height  and  dimenuons  as  the 
Anglesey  pier;  and  the  Caernarvon  abut- 
ment is  of  the  same  lise  as  the  one  on  the 
Anglesey  shore,  its  wing  walls  terminating 
in  pedestals  for  another  pair  of  colossal  lions. 
The  two  pair  of  long  tubes,  each  470  feet 
long,  have  been  built  on  platforms,  along 
the  Caernarvon  shoro ;  and  the  two  short 
ones  on  scaffoldings,  at  the  proper  height 
and  in  the  exact  position  which  they  are  re- 
quired to  occupy  when  completed.  The 
tubes  are  consUiicted  in  the  same  manner  as 
(hose  at  Conway,  the  only  difference  btung, 
that  they  ara  58  feet  longer  and  3  feet 
lugher.    The  four  colossal  boia  which  orna- 


ment tlie  pedestals  at  each  end  of  the  bridge 
wero  modeled  by  Mr.  J.  Thomas.  They 
are  of  Egyptian  character,  and  have  been 
executed  with  admirable  taste  and  skilL 
They  are  each  25^  feet  long,  12^  feet  high, 
and  S  feet  wide,  and  weigh  about  86  tons. 
No  less  than  (tco  thovMnd  cubic  feet  of 
stone  were  required  for  each  Uon.* 

Thn  BUl  liulh  of  Ilia  bitd|>  rmn  Um  to  Ika  li     1833  rnt. 
Tin  pnutt  hel^t  ofUx  l>tUfBMlKii>lii'>-wUa 

Hclfht  f^botUnn  of  tDbDOrraibabaCfl  Klfb-Wftter.  104     '^ 

""mw™"".'     .       .       .*".  lW™OeBb.ft. 

TboUmEeriiRdliiUicnnDiuKilloIdiBn,  Ua.lWO      " 

Tha  wbMiI  of  milbmbliiniB  b  Uw  isbs,  10.000  tarn. 

VVtiiht  of OM  inn l.«n    " 

W^l  of  ou  oTlbx  luiM  ubo,  l.m    " 

TilHgToHoflhwnhti,      .       .  £34,000    " 

OiiMortliciB>flbtdiB( £30,000    " 

When  a  rulway  Is  thus  completed  by  cut- 
tings, embankments,  tunnels,  bridges,  and 
viaduots,  so  as  to'  form  a  road  of  iron  as 
nearly  straight  and  horizontal  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
some  consideration  to  determine  the  power 
by  which  it  shall  be  worked,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  that  power  is  to  be  applied. 
Horses,  which  were  the  power  first  adopted, 
have  now  been  abandoned ;  but  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  they  may  again  be  put  in  ra- 
quisition,  when,  in  the  further  development 
of  the  railway  system,  single  lines  of  wood 
or  of  iron  may  be  erected  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense as  tributaries  to  the  great  lines,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  connecting  fanning  and  inan- 
ufacluring  establishments  with  existing  rail- 
ways. May  not  a  cheap  rmlway  of  a  ringle 
rail  be  constructed  and  wrought  with  horses  ? 
The  loaded  wagons  placed  between  two 
horses,  and  resting  on  one  or  more  wheels  in 
the  du-ection  of  the  line,  might  be  strapped 
to  the  horses  so  as  to  prevent  them  ^ung 
to  one  side ;  or  the  same  effect  might  be 

•  Bee  Tirab*'  Tear-Book  of  Facts  tar  18M,  pp. 
S,  4,  vhare  thate  ia  given  a  drawii^  of  the  Wage 
bj  Hx.  Stephemon. 
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produced  with  one  horse  or  more  placed  in 
the  direction  of  the  line,  hj  a  contrivance  to 
keep  the  load  in  a  vertical  position,  in  which 
case  a  very  narrow  path,  not  wider  than  the 
towing-path  of  a  canal,*  would  be  sufficient. 
The  power  of  steam  was  of  course  imme- 
diately adopted,  as  we  have  seen  when  the 
first  great  line  of  railway  was  completed ; 
but  it  became  a  question  whether  a  fixed 
engine  or  a  locomotive  would  be  the  most 
effectual  one.  The  Black  wall  Railway  is, 
we  believe,  the  only  one  upon  which  fixed 
endues  are  employed,  but  their  adoption  is 
owing  to  the  character  of  the  line,  and  not 
to  any  fdea  of  fixed  engines  being  superior 
to  locomotive  ones. 

Attempts  have  been  successfully  made  to 
apply  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  as  the 
moving  power  on  railways.  This  ingenious 
and  beautiful  thought  we  owe  to  Mr.  Samuda, 
who  actually  had  it  carried  into  effect  on  the 
Railway  from  Dalkey  to  Kington,  where  it 
has  been  successfully  used  without  any  acci- 
dent, since  the  3 1st  October,  1843.  It  was 
used,  too,  for  a  very  long  time,  and  after- 
ward abandoned,  on  the  London  and  Croy- 
don Railway.  The  atmospheric  principle  is 
still  in  use  on  the  South  Devon  Railway,  but 
a  new  portion  of  this  line  from  Totness  to 
Laira,  a  distance  of  twenty-one  miles,  though 
intended  to  be  worked  like  the  rest  of  the 
line,  is  to  be  worked  by  locomotives.  A 
wide  tube  of  iron  was  laid  between  the  lines 
of  rails,  which  had  an  elastic  valve  or  slit  in 
it  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  line. 
A  piston  moved  in  this  tube,  the  handle  or 
arm  of  which  was  vertical,  and  connected 
with  a  carriage.  When  the  piston  moved  in 
the  tube>  this  arm  opened  the  valve  or  slit, 
which  closed  behind  it — the  slit  being  always 
kept  closed  and  air-tight  by  grease  or  fusible 
metal,  or  some  suitable  composition.  Large 
fixed  engines  were  employed  to  pump  out  the 
air  from  the  tube,  and  when  a  vacuum  was 
nearly  produced,  the  pressure  of  the  external 
air  behind  the  piston  pushed  it  on,  carrying 
forward  the  carriage  to  which  it  was  attached, 
followed  by  the  train.  This  species  of  rail- 
way had  many  advantages.  The  conducting 
carriage  could  not  be  carried  off  the  rails,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  connected  with  the 
tube  ;  and  there  was  no  danger  from  fire  or 
explosion  of  boilers.  The  expense,  however, 
of  the  fixed  engines  which  were  necessary  to 
exhaust  the  tube  was  very  great,  and  the 
atmospheric  principle  has  been  abandoned  on 

*  The  late  Lord  Napier  actaally  constructed  and 
used  a  carriage  with  one  wheel  for  the  purpose  of 
boing  driven  along  a  footpath. 


the  Croydon  line.  Proposals  have  been 
made  to  construct  atmospheric  railways  oa 
other  principles,  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Struve  has 
lately  proposed  to  carry  the  train  through  a 
covered  viaduct  nine  feet  square.  The  pbton 
was  to  be  a  shield  fixed  on  wheels,  and  made 
to  fit  the  covered  way,  but  allowing  a  sufficient 
space  beyond  its  outer  edge  so  that  it  may 
not  touch  the  inner  surface  of  the  viaduct. 
The  only  result  of  this  idea  has  been  a  work- 
ing model,  which  was  exhibited  to  the  British 
Association. 

The  locomotive  steam-engine  having  been 
found  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  meth- 
od of  applying  the  force  of  steam, — a  living 
agent,  in  short,  which  we  can  send  where  and 
when  we  please,  it  may  now  be  said  to  be  the 
power  which  is  universally  used  on  railways. 
Some  of  the  early  locomotives  engines  moved 
upon  only  four  wheels,  but  they  are   now 
generally  made  with  six  wheels,  the  two  mid- 
dle  wheels  being  called  the  driving  wheels, 
as  the  power  of  the  engine  is  directly  applied 
to  them,  and   the  other  four  the   carrying 
wheels.    The  driving  wheels  vary  from  three 
and  a  half  to  eight  or  even  ten  feet,  and  the 
carryinjg  wheels  from  three  and  a  half  to  six 
feet.     The  Hurricane,  constructed  by  R.  and 
W.  Hawthorn  for  the  Great  Western,  had  its 
driving  wheels  ten  feet  high,  and  its  carrying 
wheels  four  and  a  half  feet ;  its  weight,  when 
in  working  trim,  being  eleven  tons,  ten  cwt. 
Ordinary  locomotives  are  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  feet  long,  fourteen  feet  high   to   the 
top  of  the  chimney,  and  twelve  to  the  top  oi 
the  dome,  their  width  depending  on  the  gauge 
of  the  railway.     Along  with  the  locomotive, 
and  behind  it,  is  the  tender,  a  vehicle  on  four 
wheels,  about  fourteen  or    fifteen  feet  Ions, 
and  six  high,  which  carries  water  in  a  tame 
at  its  front,  and  a  supply  of  coke  behind.* 
After  the  locomotive  has  received  from    the 
water  crane  a  thousand  gallons  of  cold  water, 
and  from  the  coke  shed  one  ton   of  fuel,    it 
advances  to  the  front  of  the  train  ready  for  its 
work.  The  train,  consisting  of  many  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  class  carriages,  luggage  vans, 
horse  boxes,  carriage    trucks,  and    perhaps 
a  traveling  post-office,  all  united  by  chains, 
and  prevented  from  striking  against  each  oth- 
er by  what  are  called  buffers,\  is  then  drag- 
ged along  with  a  velocity  varying  from  twen^ 
to  sixty  miles  an  hour.     On  the  13  th  Novem* 


*  A  locomotive  with  a  cylinder  fifteen  inches  in 
diameter,  costs  £1950;  sixteen  inches,  £211 3 ;  and 
eighteen  inches,  £2600,  the  tenders  costing  £600  eadi. 

f  The  buffen  are  leather  cushions  stuffed  with 
horse  hair,  which  strike  one  another,  and  break  the 
shock  when  one  carriage  is  pushed  against  anotlbBr. 
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ber,  1839,  the  Camilla,  and  on  the  16th 
November  the  Sunbeam,  went  on  one  part  of 
their  journey  on  the  Grand  Junction  Rail- 
way at  the  rate  of  68(  miles  !  The  greatest 
railway  speed,  however,  that  has  yet  been 
accomplished  was  displayed  by  the  Courier 
in  traveling  from  Didcot  to  Paddington,  on 
the  26th  August,  1848,  with  the  twelve 
o'clock  express  tndn  from  Exeter.  This  en- 
gine is  one  of  the  eight  wheel  class,  ¥nth 
eight  feet  driving  wheels,  a  cylinder  of 
eighteen  inches,  and  a  stroke  of  twenty-four 
feet.  From  a  state  of  rest  at  Didcot,  to 
the  time  when  the  train  entered  the  station, 
at  Paddington,  only  49'  13"  elapsed;  that 
is,  at  the  average  rate  of  $ixly-»even  miles  an 
hour,  including  the  time  lost  in  getting  up 
speed  when  leaving  Didcot,  and  in  reducing 
speed  when  approaching  Paddington.  Ex- 
clusive, however,  of  these  losses,  exactly  in 
traveling  from  the  forty-seventh  mile-post, 
which  the  train  passed  at  8^-  46'  40^"  to 
the  fourth  mile-post,  which  it  reached  at 
4h.  23'  2Q\'\  forty-three  milen  were  perform- 
ed in  thirty-six  minutes  and  forty  seconds,  or 
an  average  speed  accomplished  of  upward 
of  seventy  miles  per  hour.  While  the  train  b 
thus  almost  on  the  wing,  beating  the  eagle 
in  its  flight,  the  passengers  are  reclining  in 
their  easy  chairs,  thinking  or  sleeping,  read- 
ing or  writing,  as  if  they  were  in  their  own 
happy  homes — safer,  indeed,  than  there,  for 
thieves  cannot  rob  them  by  day,  nor  bur- 
glars alarm  them  by  night.  The  steam-horse 
starts  neither  at  the  roar  of  the  thunder- 
storm, nor  the  flash  of  its  fire.  Draughts 
of  a  purer  air  expel  the  marsh  poison  from 
its  seat  before  it  has  begun  its  work  of 
death  ;  and  surrounded  by  conductors,  the 
delicate  and  timid  traveler  looks  without 
dismay  on  the  forked  messengers  of  destruc- 
tion, twisting  the  spire,  or  rending  the  oak, 
or  raging  above  the  fear-stricken  dwellings 
of  man. 

Although  in  wet  weather  the  wheels  of  the 
locomotive  sometimes  slip  upon  the  rails,  and 
thus  retard  slightly  the  progress  of  the  train, 
yet  the  delay  is  speedily  compensated,  and 
we  may  safely  assert,  that  in  all  states  of  the 
weather,  and  in  all  seasons,  railway  travel- 
ing is  equally  safe  and  equally  comfortable 
and  expeditious.  Serious  and  well-founded 
doubts  were  at  one  time  entertained  respect- 
mg  the  performance  of  locomotives,  when 
such  a  quantity  of  snow  lay  on  the  rails  as  in- 
terrupted all  the  ordinary  communications 
throughout  the  country ;  but  these  fears  were 
dispelled  so  early  as  the  20th  of  December, 
1836,  when  snow  to  the  depth  of  four  or 


five  feet  had  accumulated  in  the  deep  cut- 
ting through  the  Cowran  Hill  upon  the  New- 
castle and  Carlisle  Railway.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day,  the  Hercules  engine,  built 
in  that  year  by  R  Stephenson  and  Co.,  ap- 
proach^ the  cutting,  where  crowds  of  the 
people  had  assembled  to  assist  in  the  emer- 
gency. When  it  reached  the  spot,  it  dashed 
right  into  the  drift,  clearing  its  way  throu  'h 
the  obstructing  mass,  and  driving  the  snow 
over  the  top  of  the  engine  chimney,  like 
foam  from  the  surf  of  a  violently  agitated 
sea.  In  spite  of  this  and  similar  obstruc- 
tions, the  train  came  down  from  Greenhead, 
twenty  miles,  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and 
kept  its  time,  while  all  the  ordinary  roads 
were  either  greatly  obstructed,  or  entirely 
blocked  up.      . 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  persons  of 
a  nervous  temperament,  and  incapable  of  es- 
timating the  small  and  calculable  amount  of 
danger  to  which  they  are  exposed  on  rail- 
ways, should  have  their  fears  strengthened 
by  the  sight  of  a  train  of  enormous  length, 
weigl:ing  sometimes  153,300  lbs.  avoirdu- 
pois, rushing  at  the  rate  of  56  miles  an  hour, 
along  embankments  and  viaducts,  and  on  the 
edge  of  precipices  with  the  ocean  raging  at 
their  base ;  and  that  they  should  absolutely 
prefer  the  stage-coach  or  the  steam-boat, 
with  all  their  discomforts  and  real  dangers, 
to  the  luxury  and  repose  of  a  first-class  car- 
riage ;  and  still  less  is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  they  read  the  details  of  a  railway  acci- 
dent,— or  of  locomotives  taking  to  their  heels 
and  running  through  brick  walls,  like  a  mus- 
ket ball  through  a  paper  target,— -or  of  a  col- 
lision with  a  luggage  train,  where  the  wag- 
ons overrode  each  other  till  the  uppermost 
one  was  found  piled  forty  feet  above  the 
rails  !  We  admit  the  tendency  of  this  knowl- 
edge to  create  alarm,  and  we  sympathize 
with  the  sensitive  nature  which  it  misleads  ; 
but  while  we  would  call  to  the  remembrance 
of  such  persons  some  of  the  frightful  disas- 
ters on  the  ocean,  in  which  hundreds  have 
perished  in  a  moment ;  the  deadly  explosion 
of  high-pressure  boilers,  by  which  crowds 
of  passengers  have  been  destroyed,  on  board 
the  American  steamers ;  or  the  constant  oc- 
currence of  stage-coach  and  carriage  acci- 
dents, when  travelers  were  not  numerous — 
we  are  anxious  to  prove  to  them  that  there 
is  and  can  be  no  traveling  with  anything  like 
the  safety  of  railway  conveyance.  No  ac- 
count of  the  present  Rulway  system  can  be 
correct,  or  even  honest,  without  some  notice 
of  the  nature  and  character  of  railway  acci- 
I  dents ;  and  we  scruple  the  less  to  refer  to 
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some  of  the  most  fifghtfnl,  becanse  it  is  ne- 
cessary tibat  measures  be  taken,  at  whatever 
cost,  to  prevent  their  recurrence,  and  because 
we  thiuK  it  very  probable  that,  if  these  means 
are  taken,  we  may  never  hear  again  of  such 
dbasters.  When  we  speak  of  railway  acci- 
dents, we  refer  only  to  those  which  happen 
to  passengers  without  any  negligence  on  their 
part,  and  in  consequence  only  of  their  trav- 
eling on  a  railway. 

In  a  former  Article  we  had  occasion  to 
mention  the  increasing  safety  of  steam  nav- 
igation as  exhibited  in  the  voyages  of  steam- 
ers connected  with  the  State  of  New  York. 


In  the  five  years  ending  with  1824,  one  life 
was  lost  out  of  every  126,211  paseeng^s; 
in  the  same  period  ending  with  1838,  one 
life  was  lost  in  every  151,931  passengers ; 
and  in  the  same  period  ending  with  1888, 
only  one  life  was  lost  out  of  1,985,787,  the 
safety  of  the  passengers  having  increased 
I6i  times.*  The  same  result  has  been 
obtained  in  railway  traveling.  Accordiogto 
the  calculations  of  Baron  von  Reden,  the  fol- 
lowing were  the  casualties  which  took  place 
on  the  railways  of  Eli^land,  France,  Belgium, 
and  Germany,  between  the  1st  of  August, 
1840,  and  July,  184Q  :— 


England,  1  passenger  out  of      869,000  passengers,  killed  by  bis  own  negligence. 


France,     1 

Belgium,  1       

Germany,  1       

England,  1  official  out  of 

France,     1     

Belgium,  1     

Germany,  1 


2,167,000        do. 
670,000        do. 
25,000,000        do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 


300,000  officials,  killed  and  wounded  from  misconduct. 
5,000^000      do.  do. 

280,000      do.  do. 

9,000,000      do.  do. 


England,  1  person  out  of      852,000  killed  from  defective  management. 

France,     1     3,465,996    do.  do. 

Belgium,  1     1,690,764    do.  do. 

Germany,  1     12,254,858    do.  do. 


The  safety  of  railway  traveling  in  Ger- 
many, as  shown  in  the  above  table,  is  very 
remarkable,  and  to  us  inexplicable ;  nor  is  the 
great  loss  of  life  on  English  railways  less 
unaccountable,  for  it  is  4^  times  greater  than 
in  France,  2  times  greater  than  m  Belgium, 
for  passengers,  and  nearly  15  times  greater 
than  in  Germany.  If  these  results  are  cor- 
rect, they  inspire  us  at  least  with  the  hope, 
that  all  nations  may  now  rival  the  Germans 
ia  the  safety  with  which  they  conduct  their 


railway  operations.  That  railway  traveHug 
in  England  is  approaching  rapidly  to  that  in 
Germany,  in  respect  to  the  safety  of  trarel- 
ers,  we  shall  be  able  to  show  from  docu- 
ments that  cannot  be  questioned.  We  hare 
now  before  us  the  returns  to  Parliament  of 
all  the  accidents  which  have  taken  place  on 
the  railways  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
for  the  years  1847  and  1848,  and  from  them 
we  obtain  the  following  important  results : — 


In  1847.      ' 
19  passengers  killed,  and    87  injured,  from  causes  beyond  their  control. 

3  injured,  owing  to  their  own  misconJuct  or  incaution. 
25  servants  injured,  from  causes  beyond  their  control. 
43  injured,  owing  to  want  of  caution. 
12  injured. 
1  injured,  by  crossing  or  standing  on  the  line. 


8        do.  do. 

17  servants  killed, 
107        do.        do. 
55  trespassers  killed, 
1  person  killed, 
1  suicide. 


211  killed.  174  injured. 

The  number  of  passengers,  during  1847,  was  54,864,019. 

In  1848. 
9  passengers  killed,  and  128  injured,  from  causes  beyond  their  own  control. 

12  do.         do.  7  injured,  owing  to  tbeir  own  misconduct  or  incantion* 

1 3  servants  killed,  32  injured,  from  causes  beyond  their  own  control. 
125        da        do.               42  injured,  from  misconduct  or  incaution. 

41  trespassers  killed,  10  injured,  from  crossing  or  standing  on  line. 

202  killed.  219  injured. 

The  number  of  passengers,  during  1848,  was  57,855,133. 


*  S^e  this  Journal^  voL  ix.,  p.  SCS. 
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If  we  now  take  the  number  of  passengen 
killed  from  causes  beyond  their  own  control, 
we  shall  obtain  the  following  results : — 


kffled. 

1847,  19       or  1  out  of  2,887,063  passengers. 

1848,  9       or  1  ont  of  6,428,348  passengers. 

Hence  the  risk  of  being  killed  was  nearly  2^ 
times  less  in  1848  than  in  1847,  and  nearly 
8  times  less  than  it  was  in  the  years  1846 
and  1845,  according  to  Baron  von  Reden's 
calculations.  The  comparatively  great  loss 
of  life  to  passengers  in  1847,  was  occasioned 
by  the  accident  at  Wolverton,  on  the  5th  of 
November,  when  seven  passengers  were  kill- 
ed by  the  passeni^er  trains  running  into  a 
siding,  and  coming  into  collision  with  a  coal 
train,  in  consequence  of  the  negligence  of  the 
policeman ;  and  also  to  the  death  of  three 
passengers  on  the  24th  of  May,  by  the  fall 
of  part  of  the  Railway  bridge  over  the  river 
Dee,  when  part  of  the  train  was  precipitated 
into  the  water.  Such  disasters  will,  in  all 
probability,  never  again  occur.  They  have, 
at  least,  not  occurred  in  1848  and  1849 ;  and 
we  can  therefore  say  to  our  timid  and  over- 
sensitive friends  who  refuse  to  travel  on  rail- 
ways, that  in  the  year  1848,  only  one  pas- 
senger was  killed  out  of  m  and  a  haif  milium 
of  passengers  who  traveled  by  Railway ;  and 
that  no  safer  traveling  than  this  is  to  be 
found,  or  can  be  conceived. 

But  while  the  above  returns  place  beyond 
a  doubt  the  comparative  safety  of  passen- 
gers, they  present  a  fearful  picture  of  the 
casualties  sustained  by  the  servants  of  the 
Company  and  by  the  public.  Four  hundred 
and  thirteen  deaths,  and  three  hundred  and 
ninety- three  cases  of  injury,  in  the  space  of 
two  years,  aflfecting,  it  may  be,  ultimately, 
the  life  or  happiness  of  the  surviving  suffer- 
ers, cannot  be  viewed  without  alarm,  and 
call  loudly  upon  the  Government  and  the 
Companies  to  inquire  into  and  remove  the 
causes  by  which  they  have  been  occasioned. 
Circumstances  have  led  us  to  look  at  this 
subject  with  some  care  and  anxiety.  The 
causes  which  led  to  these  disasters  have 
been  honestly  inquired  into  by  the  Railway 
Commissioners,  and  are  clearly  set  forth  in 
their  Reports ;  but  they  have  not  yet  been 
viewed  in  their  generality,  and  therefore  no 
determined  plan  has  been  adopted  for  pre- 
venting their  future  operation.  The  evils  to 
be  remedied,  are  obviously  such  as  admit  of 
a  remedy ;  and  we  are  surprised  that  science 
and  ingenuity  and  legislation  have  not  been 
more  earnestly  required  to  provide  a  cure. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into 


details;  but  we  may  say  in  general,  that 
Railway  accidents  may  he  arranged  in  two 
groups,  namely,  those  which  occur  from  im- 
perfect mechanism,  concealed  from  observa- 
tion, and  those  which  arise  from  careless- 
ness, and  from  causes  which  either  are  or 
may  be  visible,  and,  if  seen,  may  be  prevent- 
ed. If  the  iron  girder  of  a  bridge  snaps, — 
if  its  masonry  gives  way, — if  the  tire  of  a 
wheel  is  thrown  off, — if  the  bar  of  a  rail 
springs, — if  an  axle  breaks,  and  a  boiler 
bursts,  all  these  accidents  are  the  result  of 
imperfect  mechanism.  We  believe  that  the 
strength  of  the  axle  and  the  girder,  that  the 
swellmg  of  the  boiler,  had  never  been  suffi- 
ciently tested,  and  that  the  tire  of  the  wheel 
had  never  been  sufficiently  secured ;  and  we 
hold  that  in  all  these  cases  the  niechanist 
and  the  engineer  should  be  held  liable  for 
the  accidents  which  are  thus  occasioned,  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  lawyer  and  a  medical 
man  are  liable  for  the  consequences,  the  one 
of  a  mismanagement  of  his  client's  business^ 
and  the  other  of  the  ignorant  practice  of  his 
art.  At  all  events,  axles  and  girders  should 
be  made  doubly  strong,  and  tires  doubly 
secured,  and  boilers  doubly  riveted,  before 
they  are  placed  in  contact  with  human  life. 
The  experience  which  we  are  daily  acquiring 
of  the  strength  of  materials,  and  of  its  modi- 
fication by  time  and  pressure  and  vibratory 
action,  will,  we  are  persuaded,  gradually 
diminish  the  number  of  accidents  arising 
from  imperfect  mechanism. 

It  is  therefore  against  the  other  class  of 
accidents, — those  that  produce  collision,  or 
deviation  from  the  rails,  that  we  require  to  be 
guarded.  These  collisions  may  aris^from 
the  trains  moving  in  opposite  or  in  the  same 
direction,  and  from  a  train  meeting  one  at 
rest  at  the  station,  or,  as  in  the  Wolverton 
accident,  from  the  points  being  opened  so  as 
to  conduct  the  train  into  a  siding  occupied  by 
another  train,  or  by  carriages.  In  all  these 
cases,  the  accident  arises  from  the  hostile 
trdns  not  seeing  each  other,  and  not  being 
able  to  stop  when  they  do  see  each  other. 
When  deviations  from  the  line  of  rails  are 
occasioned  by  physical  obstructions,  by  sleep- 
ing drunkards,  or  cattle,  or  trespassers,  a 
piece  of  rock,  or  slips  of  earth,  the  accident 
arises  from  the  obstructions  not  being  seen 
at  all,  or  not  in  time  to  allow  the  train  to  be 
stopped.  In  many  of  these  cases,  the  col- 
lisions have  taken  place  at  stations  where 
they  are  approached  in  a  curve  line,  so  that 
the  engineer  or  the  guard  cannot  possibly 
see  the  obstruction,  and  therefore  cannot  stop 
the  train.    The  cure  for  this    class  of  acci- 
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dents  IS  a  legishtive  enactment  to  prevent 
any  station  from  bein^  placed,  unless  where 
it  can  be  seen  on  both  sides,  and  at  such  a 
distance  as  to  allow  the  train  to  be  stopped, 
and  to  alter  the  line  of  Railway,  where  it  is 
not  rectilineal,  or  nearly  so  at  existing  sta- 
tions. But  the  great  and  crying  evil  is,  that 
trains  rush  like  infuriated  bulls  to  their  ob- 

1'ect,  blind,  or  blindfolded,  or  unwilling  to 
ook  for  the  obstruction  which  would  destroy 
them.  Trains  have  met  jn  open  day  without 
seeing  each  other ;  and  one  train  has  over- 
taken another,  under  the  same  ignorance  of 
each  other's  existence.  If  ships  at  sea  re- 
quire telescopes  and  officers  always  on  the 
watch.  Railway  trains  doubly  demand  them. 
The  engineers  and  guards  should  be  provi- 
ded with  telescopes  with  a  large  field  of  view 
and  great  distinctness,  and  it  should  be  their 
special  duty  to  look  along  the  line  both  in 
their  front  and  rear,  in  order  to  observe  ap- 
proaching trains,  or  sprung  rail  bars,  or  any 
other  obstacles  in  the  way.*  When  they  are 
seen,  powerful  breaks  will  enable  them  to 
pause  in  their  dangerous  career.  The  open- 
mgs  into  sidings,  the  opening  and  closing  of 
points,  should  all  be  indicated  by  visible  discs, 

*  On  the  10th  of  May,  1848,  tix  passengers  were 
killed  and  thirteen  injured  hy  a  passenger  train 
cominff  into  collision  with  a  horite-box  at  the  Shriven- 
ham  Station,  The  horee-bax  must  have  been  invisi- 
ble, or  the  guards  blind.  On  the  11th  of  June,  a 
train,  conveying  troops,  standing  at  the  Crewe  Sta- 
tion, was  run  into  by  another  train,  causing  injury 
to  twelve  eommi%9ioned  and  nfm-eommitnoned  officers. 
These  are  sjsecimens  of  accidents  from  the  want  of 
watchmen  with  telescopes. 


which  can  be  seen  at  a  dbtance,  so  that  even 
if  an  official  shall  neglect  his  duty,  that  duty 
shall  be  indicated  to  the  party  most  deeply 
concerned,'  in  place  of  being  punished  after 
the  mischief  has  been  done.  At  night,  the 
signals  at  these  sidings  and  points  should  be 
illuminated,  and  light  beacons  erected  at  lev- 
el crossings  and  other  places,  where  cattle 
and  trespassers  are  likely  to  invade  the  line. 
It  is  essentially  necessary,  too,  that  when 
any  accident  happens  in  the  train,  such  as  a 
carriage  taking  fire ;  or  when  any  obstmc- 
tion  or  cause  of  alarm,  such  as  a  bridge  on 
fire,*  and  a  train  rapidly  advancing  behind, 
is  seen  by  the  passengers,  means  should  be 
provided  of  communicating  with  the  engi- 
neer. We  have  used  such  telescopes  as  we 
have  recommended ;  and  it  is  surprising  how 
distinctly  even  a  passenger  can  see  the  line 
when  its  curvature  permits  it,  and  recognize 
even  small  stones  at  a  distance,  at  which  it 
would  be  easy  to  stop  the  train  if  a  serioos 
obstruction  stood  in  the  way.  If  any  person 
would  take  the  trouble  of  going  over  the 
whole  class  of  accidents  for  the  years  1847 
and  1848,  when  much  experimental  knowl- 
edge of  their  cause  had  been  acquired,  he 
will  perceive  at  once  that  the  most  fatal  and 
alarming  accidents  would  have  been  prevent- 
ed by  adopting  the  suggestion  we  have  made, 
but  especially  by  makmg  it  the  duty  of  the 
engineer  and  guards  to  observe  the  line  be- 
fore and  behind  them  with  proper  telescopes. 

*  This  actually  happened  a  few  days  ago,  when 
the  Peakirk  bridge,  near  Boston,  was  completely 
consumed  by  fire. 


HYMN. 


BY    LORD    BROUGHAM. 


**  There  is  a  God,"  all  Nature  cries ; 

A  thousand  tongues  proclaim 
His  arm  almighty,  mind  all  wise, 
And  bid  each  voice  in  chorus  rise 

To  magnify  His  name. 

Thy  name,  great  Nature's  Sire  Divine, 

Assiduous  we  adore ; 
Rejecting  godheads,  at  whose  shrine 
Benighted  nations  blood  and  wine 

In  vain  libations  pour. 

Yon  countless  worlds,  in  boundless  space, 

Myriads  of  miles  each  hour, 
Their  mighty  orbs  as  curious  trace. 


As  the  blue  circle  studs  the  face 
Of  that  enamel'd  flower. 

But  Thou,  too,  mad'st  that  flow'ret  gay 

To  glitter  in  the  dawn ; 
The  hand  that  (red  the  lamp  of  day, 
The  blazing  comet  launched  away. 

Painted  the  velvet  lawn. 

As  falls  a  sparrow  to  the  ground, 

Obedient  to  thy  will, 
By  the  same  law  those  globes  wheel  round. 
Each  drawing  each,  yet  all  still  found 
In  one  etemid  system  bound, 

One  order  to  fulfill. 
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Louis  Kossuth  and  the  Recent  History  of  Hunffary^[Ludwig  Kossuth  cf^.]    Ekiited  by  Arthur  Fret. 
Vol.  I.    Mannheim,  Grohe ;  London,  Wiluams  &  Ni^rgate. 


At  a  time  when  every  eye  is  eagerly  turn- 
ed in  the  direction  of  Hungary,  and  when 
the  accounts  from  the  Danube  and  the 
Theiss,  however  varying  and  contradictory, 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  heroism  with  which  a 
struggle  for  national  independence,  second  to 
few  that  history  has  loved  to  record,  has 
been  maintained  in  that  region,  against  the 
combined  powers  of  two  great  empires, — 
at  such  a  moment,  we  say,  whatever  promises 
us  a  nearer  view  of  any  of  the  actors  in  this 
exciting  scene  must  be  eagerly  welcomed. 
The  name  jof  Kossuth,  which  has  been  borne 
over  all  Europe  as  chosen  "  Defender*'  of  the 
Magyar  cause,  is  a  passport  for  any  work 
professing  to  tell  us  something  of  a  man  so 
greatly  and  suddenly  distinguished ;  and  the 
volume  now  before  us  will  be  taken  up  with 
avidity,  on  the  strength  of  its  title  alone. 
We  cannot  say  that  the  expectations  with 
which  wc  opened  the  book  have  been  satisfied, 
nor  that  its  perusal  has  eiven  us  much  plea- 
sure. The  ostensible  editor,  who  has  com- 
piled it  with  the  assistance  of  ''Hungarian 
and  Austrian  writers,"  speaks  in  a  tone  little 
calculated  to  induce  a  temperate  reader  to 
place  much  confidence  in  his  statements  of 
fact,  still  less  in  the  truth  of  the  colors  in 
which  they  are  set  forth.  The  spirit  of  the 
work  is  more  than  republican ;  it  breathes 
the  hottest  aspirations  of  a  party — but  lately 
supreme  in  the  place  from  whence  the  book 
was  issued — that  worship  ''revolution"  as 
something  like  a  divine  process ;  regarding  it 
as  an  end  of  itself, — not  as  a  means  deplora- 
ble even  when  necessary  to  those  objects 
which  ar6  precious  enough  to  be  well  pur- 
chased at  this  terrible  price.  One  of  this 
temper,  it  is  clear,  is  not  the  painter  whom 
even  liberal  judges  would  choose  to  delmeate 
any  eminent  character  raised  to  command  by 
political  commotions,  to  explain  the  develop- 
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ment  of  its  powers,  or  to  detail  the  trans- 
actions with  which  its  influence  has  been 
identified.  In  the  absence  of  a  better  au- 
thority, however,  we  must  try  to  glean  from 
Herr  Frey's  compilation  such  particulars  of 
his  hero  as  seem  like  matter  of  fact,  or  may 
be  gathered  from  words  or  writings  of 
Kossuth  himself,  quoted  in  these  pages  ;  while 
in  those  details  or  summaries  which  belong 
to  the  general  history  of  the  Hungarian 
cause,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  interpret 
the  vehement  language  of  the  narrative, — bj 
the  aid  of  such  documents  as  appear,  and  of 
whatever  external  aids  can  be  procured  at 
the  moment, — so  as  to  present  some  outline 
of  the  contest  between  the  Magyars  and  their 
opponents,  divested  of  the  ultra  coloring  used 
in  the  present  narrative. 

The  volume  does  not  bring  the  story 
down  beyond  the  verge  of  the  Revolution : 
the  events  of  which  are  reserved  for  a  second 
volume.  The  first,  ending  with  the  invasion 
of  Hungary  Proper  by  Jellachich,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1848,  opens  with  some  notices  of  the 
life  of  Kossuth  before  he  began  to  shine  in 
public  afihirs ;  from  which  period  his  history 
is  identified  with  that  of  his  country.  The 
latter  has  evidently  been  compiled  by  Herr 
Frey  in  haste  as  well  as  in  heat ;  and  is  taken, 
without  much  order  or  proportion,  from  re- 
ports of  the  Pesth  National  Assembly,  from 
newspaper  articles,  and  from  anonymous  cor- 
respondence,— so  rudely  put  together  as  to 
produce  a  confused  and  perplexing  effect 
We  must  try  to  compress  into  a  few  columns 
the  substance  of  what  is  here  to  be  learnt  of 
Kossuth  himself;  and  some  of  the  cardinal 
events  on  which  that  determination  of  the 
Hungarian  nation  turned,  the  results  of 
which  have  been  electrifying  Europe. 

Louis  (Lajos)  Kossuth  waa  bom  in  18w6^ 
of  indigent  parents,  in  a  village  in  the  county 
82 
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of  2iemp1in,  in  North  Hungary.     According 
to  Frey  8  account,  he  is  not  of  true  Magyar 
blopd;    his    father    hmng    described  as   a 
"Slovack  noble/'*  although  so  poor  as  to 
depend  for  his  subrifttence  on  manual  labor. 
The  family  were  Ptateitents  ;  and  it  was  to 
a  minister  of  tUt  religion,  in  an  adjacent 
village,  that  young  Kossuth  owed  his  first 
education.    The  boy,  we  are  told,  attracted 
the  pastor's  notice  when  conversing  with  him, 
by  showing  **  acute  intelligence  and  a  clear, 
open  understanding."     Of  his  early  years  we 
hear  little  that  can  be  safely  relied  on.     It  is 
said,  on  the  authority  of  "communications 
from  some  of  his  friends  and  comrades,"  that 
he   **  despised  the   company   of  the  other 
children  of  the  village,"  "  and  loved  to  spend 
his  hours  in  solitary  musings  on  the  banks  of 
the  murmuring   Ondawa.        However  this 
tnay  have  been,  such  dreams  could  not  have 
lasted  long.      His  teacher  was  called  away 
to  a  distant  cure;   both  his  parents  were 
carried  off  by  a  pestilence  that  ravaged  the 
country ;  and  the  orphan  boy  had  to  seek  his 
further  support  from  some  distant  relatives. 
By  their  means  he  was  placed  in  the  Gym- 
nasium of  a  neighboring  town;   where,  we 
are  told,  he  devoted  himself  with  ardor  and 
success  to  studies,  particularly  of  history* — 
and   of  this  to  the  Hungarian  beyona  all 
others.     The  pride  of  his  teachers,  the  first 
in  his  class,  he  neglected  the  sports  of  his  age 
for  solitary  researches  into  the  past;    but 
when  with   his  schoolmates,  he  gave  early 
proof  of  the  eloquence  which  was  one  day  to 
echo  throughout  an  entire  nation.     In  1826, 
Kossuth,  eighteen  years  old,  "  feeling  himself 
already  big  and  strong  enough  to  maintain 
himself,"  left  school  for  the  University  of 
Pesth.     In  "the  excesses  for  which   the 
Magyar  students  were  notorious"  he  took  no 
part, — but  labored  hard  at  his  chosen  study 
of  law;  his  leisure  being  still  given  to  the 
favorite  pursuit  of  history, — ^which  now  led 
him  to  investigate  the  political  constitutions 
of  Europe,  especially  of  France  and  of  Eng- 
land.    His  subsistence  the  while  was  pro- 
bably earned   by  assisting  richer  students. 
"In  oppressive  poverty,"  says  Frey,  "in  the 
severest  need,   Kossuth  passed  the  fairest 
season  of  his  life."     It  was  no  bad  training 
for  the  future  leader  of  a  nation  to  have  been, 
however  sternly,  taught  in  the  first  place  to 
control  himself. 

After  some  years  of  this  discipline,  during 


*  The  SiovMli^  of  whom  it  is  eaid  there  are  up- 
ward of  8,00CL000  diiefly  in  the  north-east  of  Hun- 
gary are  of  GOmniaD  origin. 


which  Kossuth  became  "a  dextrous  and 
thoroughly  accomplished  notary,"  his  dili- 
gence was  rewarded  by  an  appomtment  that 
munched  him  at  once  into  public  life.  Invit- 
ed by  "  several  deputies,'  he  proceeded  to 
Presburg,  then  the  seat  of  the  Diet,  to  assist 
in  reducmg  to  legal  form  the  business  com- 
mitted to  them  by  their  constituencies.  The 
date  of  this  engagement  is  not  given ; 
but  it  must  have  been  some  time — probably 
three  or  four  years — before  1885  ;  nor  are 
we  told  how  the  student  became  connected 
with  the  members  who  gave  him  this  office. 
The  fact  itself,  however,  proves  that  Kossuth 
while  at  the  University  must  have  made  him- 
self already  known  beyond  its  lecture-rooms 
as  a  youth  of  capacity  and  promise,  through 
some  relations  not  quite  consistent  with  the 
recluse  life  described  by  the  writer  of  the 
memoir.  The  emoluments  of  his  charge  "at 
once  secured  him  the  means  of  prosecuting 
his  favorite  studies  with  sufficient  leisure; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  business  intrusted 
to  him  and  the  correspondence  belonging  to 
it  were  carried  on  with  the  utmost  punctually 
and  diligence.  *  *  From  this  employment 
Kossuth  derived  a  two-fold  advantage : — ^he 
became,  in  the  first  place,  known  and  trusted 
by  the  people,  through  his  charge  of  prepar- 
ing the  reports  rendered  by  the  deputies  to 
their  constituents, — and  in  the  second  place, 
he  acanired  in  it  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  different  parties  in  the  sovereign 
Diet  of  Hungary." 

In  this  post,  while  satisfying  his  patrons,  he 
rapidly  gained  the  acquaintance  and  confi- 
dence of  other  members.  This  appears  from 
the  new  employment  in  which  we  find  him 
engaged  not  long  after  his  arrival  at  Presburg. 
The  usual  newspapers  being  forbidden  to 
print  the  transactions  of  the  Diet  in  detail, 
the  opposition  members  effected  their  publi- 
cation to  a  certain  extent  by  getting  written 
reports  lithographed ;  and  these  copies,  cir- 
culated as  private  letters,  escaped  the  muti- 
lation of  the  censor.  It  was  now  determined 
to  give  to  this  private  news-letter  all  the  fea- 
tures of  a  regular  journal,  in  which  the  bu^- 
ness  of  the  Assembly  should  be  not  only  re- 
ported, but  commented  upon :  and  Kossuth 
was  chosen  for  its  editor.  "  With  a  coura- 
geous freedom  of  tone  unheard  until  now, 
Kossuth  discussed  the  proceedings  (of  the 
Diet) ;  and  the  opposition  was  delighted  to 
have  at  length  obtained  an  organ  through 
which  its  principles  might  be  advocated  in 
the  presence  of  the  entire  nation."  The  Gov- 
ernment of  course  "  attempted  as  often  as 
possible  to  confiscate  this  journal ;  maintain- 
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ing  that  lithographed  as  well  as  printed  works 
belonged  to  the  province  of  the  press,  and 
were  equally  liable  to  the  censorship."    Af- 
ter January,  1835,  it  was  repeatedly  seized, 
in  spile  of  the  protests  of  the  opposition ;  but 
it  still  continued  to  appear,  and  found  its  way 
to  every  comer  of  the  land,  until  the  coup 
cTeial  of  February  the  6th, — ^when  the  Arch- 
duke suddenly  closed  the  Diet,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment seemed  resolved  to  quell  the  spirit 
of  opposition  by  severe  and  arbitrary  meas- 
ures.   Kossuth — who  on  the  close  of  the 
Diet  had  established  a  new  journal,  intended 
to  report  the  proceedings  in  the  local  ^county ) 
assemblies— came  at  once  into  collision  with 
the  royal  authorities :  and  having  disobeyed 
their  mandate  to  cease  the  publication — in 
reliance  on  a  renewed  authority   from  the 
committee  of  the  county  of  Pesth, — he  was 
"  seized  by  soldiers  in  the  night,  and  thrown 
into  a  deep  gloomy  dungeon  in  the  citadel 
of  Ofen."    To  the  severity  of  his  treatment 
here  is  ascribed  not  only  the  ill  health  which 
we  find  often  afflicting  him  at  a  later  stage  of 
his  career,  but  also  that  vow  of  "  hatred  and 
revenge  sworn  against  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg,  to  the  fulfillment  of  which  the  whole 
of  his  subsequent  life,"  says  Frey,  **  has  been 
devoted."    After  an  imprisonment  of  **  more 
than  two  years,"  (again  we  are  left  to  guess 
the  date — which  may  have  been  between 
1838  and   1839,)  he  was  Hborated  "at  the 
close  of  the  Diet,  in  one  of  those  amnesties 
by  which  the  Government  fancies  it  may  win 
the  favor  of  the  people."    Hereupon,  Kos- 
suth immediately  ''connected  himself  with 
the  most  determined  democrats  of  Hunga- 
ry."   The  fruit  of  this  union  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Pesth  Journal  {Pesli  Hirlap), 
— which  Frey  says  he  edited  **  as  the  organ 
of  the  radical  party."    The  newspaper  "  soon 
obtained  an  immense  circulation,  — and  con- 
tinued in  high  repute  so  long  as  it  was  con- 
ducted by  Kossuth  ;  who,  however,  resigned 
the  editorship  to  other  hands  some  time  be- 
fore the  year  1846, — when  we  find  him  as  a 
speaker  in  the  local  assembly  of  Pesth,  de- 
claiming in  person  against  the  unconstitutional 
system  of  the  Government.    Throughout  the 
two  following  years  we  may  suppose  that 
Kossuth  continued  to  distinguish  himself  as 
a  popular  orator  in  these  assemblies,  and  on 
such  other  occasions  as  presented  themselves. 
The  memoir  is  silent  respecting  this  interval ; 
and  the  next  notice  of  Kossutn  which  it  af- 
fords is  the  important  fact  of  his  election  in 
1847  as  one  of  the  two  (opposition)  deputies 
returned  to  the  Diet  for  the  county  of  resth, 
under  circumstances  of  more  than  usual  ex- 


citement. The  Government,  it  b  said,  al- 
ways unable  to  prevent  the  return  of  liberals 
in  that  quarter,  hoped  to  procure  at  least  the 
election  of  some  one  less  formidable  than 
Kossuth  had  now  beeome^'  by  his  "  fiery  im- 
petuosity, the  pasMomle  «ow  of  his  elo- 
quence, and  his  unbcmndaa  influence  with 
the  people."  The  latter,  it  is  said,  compelled 
the  opposition  to  put  him  forward,  at  a  time 
when  that  party  still  hesitated  at  naming  a 
candidate  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  ruling 
powers.  One  would  like  to  know  something 
more  of  the  process  by  which  the  humbly 
bom  orator  had  thus  early  grown  to  be  a  fa- 
vorite of  the  people  and  a  terror  to  its  gov- 
ernors. On  this  point,  again,  the  memoir 
says  nothing ;  but  we  may  conjecture  that 
the  influence  first  gained  by  his  pen  was  af- 
terward heightened  by  frequent  public  use 
of  his  powers  as  a  speaker  on  topics  of 
popular  interest.  The  manner  of  his  re- 
turn for  the  district  of  the  capital  at  all  events 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  position  which  he 
had  now  reached  in  the  public  eye,  as  one  of 
the  foremost  hopes  of  the  liberal  or  national 
party.  Kossuth,  now  in  the  flower  of  his 
age  (41),  at  once  took  a  commanding  place 
among  the  opposition  members  of  the  Diet. 
"  Of  this  party  Prince  Louis  Batthyany  was 
the  leader,  and  its  orator  was  Kossuth." 

Early  m  1848  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution  gave  the  liberals  new  vigor.  It 
was  from  Kossuth's  lips  that  the  utterance  of 
their  hopes  and  resolutions  first  electrified 
the  Diet ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  airival  of  the 
report  of  this  speech  at  Vienna  gave  the  sig- 
nal to  the  popular  outbreak  in  that  city : — it 
is  reported  in  the  volume  before  us.  We 
have  admired  its  eloquence,  and  what  in  Eng- 
land would  be  termed  the  **  parliamentary 
tact"  with  which  on  a  dry  financial  subject 
— a  question  touching  the  credit  of  the  Hun- 
garian Bank — the  whole  aspirations  and  de- 
mands of  the  national  party  are  brought  into 
the  foreground  by  the  orator.  On  this  oc- 
casion, and  indeed  throughout  the  whole 
memoir,  the  historic  eye  will  be  struck  with 
evidences  of  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
levers  that  now  raise  or  depress  the  political 
fortunes  of  Europe.  New  influences,  it  is 
clear,  are  gradually  usurping  the  once  deci- 
sive authority  of  the  sword.  In  this  commo- 
tion of  Hungary — the  land  par  excellence  of 
warlike  impulses — we  find  the  prominence  of 
relation  and  powers  that  can  take  root  only 
in  peace  continually  brought  to  notice.  Mat- 
ters affecting  credit,  commeroe  and  finance 
are  seen  to  be  quite  as  impovtiat  as  the  mo- 
tions of  armies  in  the  field.    They  figure 
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among  the  prime  objects  to  be  secured  :  and 
with  some  of  these  weapons  a  warfare  has 
been  waged  between  Austria  and  Hungary 
not  less  formidable  in  efifect  on  the  state  of 
both  combatants  than  the  shock  of  hostile 
troops.  Tlie  Magyars'  armed  resistance  has 
been  roused  by  aleader  whose  panoply  is  not 
the  soldier's.  Everything,  in  short,  even  in 
this  struggle,  the  issue  of  which  must  depend 
for  the  moment  on  the  trial  of  militar}'  pow- 
ers, evinces  the  tendency  of  such  forces,  once 
supreme  in  determining  the  fortunes  of  war, 
to  fall  into  a  secondary  position  hereafter. 

From  the  period  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived,  the   personal  career  of  Kossuth  is 
merged  in  the  fortunes  of  his  country.  Before 
proceeding  to  seize  some  features  of  these, 
one  may  note  that  Kossuth,  when  raised  to 
office  as  we  shall  presently  see  him  in  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  came  forward  at  the 
same  time  as  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  bear- 
ing his  own  name  {Kossuth  HirUipja);  in 
which,  during  an  interval  of  suspense,  while 
the  minister  often  found  it  needful  to  tem- 
porize in  act  or  to  speak  with  courtly  reserve, 
the  journalist  indulged  himself  in  a  bold  ex- 
pression of  his  personal  opinions  and  wishes, 
with  a  combination  of  parts — both  equally 
avowed  by  the  actor — which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  without  a  precedent  in  the  polit- 
ical drama.     A  word  on  Kossuth's  personal 
appearance,  as  we  find  it  portrayed  in  the 
frontispiece  to  Frey*s  memoir,  will  not  be 
unwelcome.     Tlie  features,  strongly  marked 
and  masculine,  are  decidedly  handsome;  the 
fo:m  of  the  countenance  is  oval ;  a  wide  fore- 
head and  large  quick  eyes,  under  a  brow 
gently  arched,  give  the  face  an  expression 
highly  intellectual ;  the  moutli  is  small, — and 
the  lips,  slightly  parted,  bespeak  an  eager 
temperament.     The  nose,  massive  and  aqui- 
line, springs  boldly  from  between  the  eyes, 
and  is  defined  at  its  base  by  muscular  outlines 
which,  with  the  moulding  of  the  chin,  imparts 
a   certain  tone  of  firmness  to  features  that 
would   otherwise    seem    to    promise   more 
vivacity  than  resolution.    The  face  altogether 
is  not  unworthy  of  a  distinguished  character ; 
and  an  air  of  individuality  in  the  portrait  in- 
duces us  to  place  more  leliance  on  its  truth* 
than  we  can  afford  to  some  of  the  written 
sketches  in  this  volume. 

Hungary,  although   its  crown   has   been 
worn  by  successive  members  of  the  Austrian 

*  Our  description,  it  will  be  seen,  caanot  apply  to 
the  ugly  lithographed  portrait  of  Koeeuth  now  ex- 
hibited in  the  shop  wiudowR :  which  we  hope  is  no 
better  tlian  a  caricature  of  tlie  features  of  the  "  De- 
fender." 


family  since  the  battle  of  Mohacz  in  I526t 
has  always  remained  an  independent  mon- 
archy, —  possessing  its  own  constitution, 
which  each  succeeding  king  has  been  re- 
quired to  ratify  by  a  solemn  oath  at  his 
coronation.  It  has  been  allied  that  until 
recent  times  the  influence  of  Vienna  tended 
on  the  whole  toward  improvements  in  the 
state  of  the  nation  at  large ;  while  the  nobles, 
to  whom  the  constitution  gave  the  chief 
power,  resisted  these  as  invasive  of  their 
special  privileges.  For  the  last  thirty  years, 
however,  while  a  more  popular  element  has 
evidently  been  growing  up,  as  well  among 
the  aristocracy  as  bv  the  formation  in  the 
towns  of  something  like  a  middle  class — 4n- 
creasing  grounds  of  complaints  against  Aus* 
tria  have  been  supplied  by  the  system  of  the 
Mettemich  cabinet  in  the  government  of  this 
kingdom — which,  although  avoiding  any 
open  breach  of  its  independence,  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  it  in  reahty  to  the  condition 
of  a  mere  province  of  the  Empire.  The  im- 
position on  Hungary  of  the  Austrian  com- 
mercial system  has  long  been  one  serioos 
grievance  of  the  kind  against  which  the 
Hungarians  have  vainly  protested ;  others 
were  the  refusal  of  a  special  government 
wholly  residing  at  Pesth, — and  the  supreme 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation  at  Vienna, 
thus  virtually  excluding  natives  from  the 
chief  oflioes,  and  tending  to  give  the  whole 
civil  administration  a  foreign  character.  In 
short,  the  Hungarians  charged  Austria  with 
"  an  obstinate  refusal  to  comply  with  their 
just  and  moderate  demands"  for  various 
liberal  measures  and  necessary  reforms;  in 
refusing  which,  they  alleged,  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution  was  willfully  suppressed,  with 
a  view  to  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  nation  ;  and  they  naturally 
seized  on  an  occasion  that  favored  the  attam- 
ment  of  hopes  long  deferred. 

They  no  sooner  heard  of  the  Vienna  revolt, 
which  closely  followed  tiie  French  Revo- 
lution in  February,  1848,  than  they  hastened 
thither  to  take  part  in  the  movement. 
Kossuth — whose  Presburg  speech,  we  have 

seen,  gave  the  first  spark  to  the  explosion 

was  one  of  a  numerous  body  of  Magyars 
which  a  fleet  of  steamers  poured  into  Vienna 
on  the  15th  of  March ;  was  rapturously 
welcomed  by  the  populace, — and  immediately 
made  himself  conspicuous  by  haranguing  the 
citizens,  imploring  them  "not  to  trust  too 
readily  to  the  promises  of  a  Court."  The 
Emperor,  already  terrified  by  the  outbreak  of 
his  Austrian  subjects,  at  once  conceded  the 
demands  laid  before  him  by  the  Hungarian 
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deputation.  "These  were: — 1.  The  for- 
mation of  a  special  Hungurian  ministry, 
charged  with  both  tha  external  and  interna] 
intwests  of  the  nation,  its  industry  and 
finances,  and  with  the  execution  of  the 
decrees  of  the  National  Assembly — or,  in 
other  words,  an  independent  legislatiTe 
and  administrative  Hungarian  Goveniment 
2.  The  transfer  to  Hnngary  of  the  adminie- 
bration  of  the  military  frontier,  hitherto  in- 
trusted to  the  Aulic  Council  of  War  at 
Vienna." 

On  the  return  of  the  Hnngariane  to  Pres' 
burg,  with  the  royal  assent  to  these  con- 
ditions, the  Diet  was  dissolved.  A  new  one, 
convened  at  Pesth  on  the  4th  of  July,  in- 
stalled a  national  ministry  framed  in  virtue  of 
the  late  concession.  It  was  composed  of 
nine  of  the  chief  members  of  the  liberal 
party.  Its  president  was  the  same  Louis 
Uatthyany  already  described  as  the  head  of 
the  opposition  ;*  and  Kossoth  was  in  the  list 
as  Minister  of  Finance.  "  The  new  ministry," 
we  read,  "  was  the  flower  of  the  intellect 
of  the  Diet :" — "  its  soul  was  the  Finance 
Minister,  Kossnth." 

Although  the  nation  had  thus  nominally 
gained  its  long- desired  object,  it  soon  appear- 
ed that  the  difficulties  inher^it  in  its  connec- 
tion with  Austria  were  by  no  means  solved 
by  this  victory.  Others,  r^sed  by  the  same 
spirit  of  popular  self-assertion  that  had  won 
their  cause,  arose  within  the  limits  of  the 
kingdom  itself.  The  Magyar  race  Is  not  the 
sole  population  of  Hungary  Proper.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  the  number  of  Slo- 
vacks  in  the  north-eastern  region.  In  the 
provinces  annexed  to  the  kingdom,  including 
SkvontH,  Croatia,  Transylvania,  Dalmatia, 
and  the  military  frontier,  the  mass  of  Che 
people  is  Slavonian.  The  Magyar  proportion 
altogether  is  rated  at  five  millions  out  of  an 
entire  population  of  twelve.  In  the  king- 
dom of  Croatia,  especially,  motions  of  so- 
called  Panslavism  had  long  troubled  its 
relations  with  Hungary, — on  questions  of  the 
ofltcial  language,  of  education,  finance,  &c. 
The  position  of  the  latter,  indeed,  toward 
the  Croats  was  not  very  unlike  that  of 
Austria  toward  the  Magyars.  In  both  cases 
the  supremacy  claimed  was  obnoxious  to  its 
objects,— in  both  the  desired  end  was  na- 
tional independence.  The  Slavonians  now 
thought  the  time  ripe  for  enforcing  their 
cltums  also;  while  the  new  Hungarian 
Government  showed  a  disposition  rather  to 
encroach  than  to  concede. 

'HovapruoDSrin  the  hands  of  the  Auitriau.     I 


On  this  chapter  Frey's  testimony,  as  ab 
hoate,  may  be  quoted  with  some  coiuGdenee. 

"  Since  the  time  when  Hungary  had  extorted 
its  independent  minisiry,  the  Ginaa  that  tied  the 
Austrian  monarch;  together  had  become  so  fragile 
that  the  sliahtedt  touch,  the  least  breath,  threaten- 
ed to  diuolve  them.  Hnngary  by  that  act  had 
torn  herself  loose  from  the  combination  formed  hy 
ihe  other  (Austrian]  states ;  and  thereby  had 
made  enemies  not  only  of  the  many  champions  of 
the  integrity  of  the  Austrian  dynasly,  but  also  of 
the  major  part  of  the  non-Afagyar  population  of 
Hunjrary,  andofthe  Slaronic  people  of  her  ap- 

Sirtenant  provinWB,  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
lavonie  population  should  have  been  filled  with 
anxiety  and  apprehension,  while  Hungary  ly 
deerett  jirocftded  lo  Iranfform  Untlf  into  a  tpeeifie 
Magyar  SlaU,  since,  by  this  change,  they  must 
have  seen  their  own  nationality  menaced.  Ii  i* 
Irue  thai  Iht  Iluuganan  Minitlry  at  firit  did  take 
steps  loMch  made  these  apprehennons  utm  not  ill- 
founded.  *  "  The  notion  of  the  Ministry  wai 
that  it  could  make  all  the  Hnnmtrians  one  iinil«() 
people  by  Mtgyarizing  them.  To  this  end,  the 
Latin  lougnage,  hitherto  employed  in  all  official 
business,  w»s  abolished,  and  tlie  Huugarian  iatr»- 
duced,  not  only  in  the  courts  of  justice,  but  in  the 
schools  and  the  Diet.  This  proceeding  excited 
halo  and  bitterness  in  nearly  all  the  Slavonic  in- 
habitants of  Hiinj|<trr, — who  seized  on  this  as  a 
pretext  to  conceal  their  plan*  inimical  to  liberty 
under  Ihe  show  of  alarm  for  their  nationality." 

The  line  of  conduct  which  thus  provoked 
reaction  even  in  Hungary  Proper,  was  not 
likely  to  be  more  acceptable  to  her  Slavonic 
dependencies.  Revolt  soon  broke  ont  on  the 
Theiss  and  Lower  Danube.  At  the  head  of 
the  Croats  stood  the  Ban  Jellschich ;  and  it 
is  mainly  to  the  consequences  of  their  move- 
ment— which  the  Austrian  Emperor  at  first 
affected  to  discountenance  as  a  revolt,  but 
which  the  Court  always  secretly  and  after- 
ward openly  encouraged — that  the  total  re- 
jection of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  by  Hun- 
gary is  lo  be  ascribed.  This  view  of  the 
question  will  not  be  found  in  Frey's  memiMT. 
But  it  appears,  we  think,  clearly  enough  in 
all  the  facts  which  are  here  supplied  by  au- 
thentic documents. 

The  Nstional  Assembly,  we  are  told, 
mainly  consisted  of  three  parties; — Isl.  A 
section  of  the  aristocracy  (Magnates),  liberal 
on  the  whole,  but  firmly  attached  to  the 
Austrian  connection ;  2nd.  A  middle  party, 
including  the  new  Ministry,  whose  watch- 
word was  the  entire  independence  of  a  free 
Hungary, — if  posiible,  under  an  Austrian 
King,  if  not  under  some  other  sovereign  or 
form  of  sovereignty ;  8rd.  An  extreme  radi- 
cal or  revolutionary  party,  represented  by 
some  tbirty  membera, — the    latter   almost 
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wholly  belonging  to  the  Lower  Chamber  (or 
table,  as  it  is  called). 

The  second  and  third  of  these  parties  soon 
came  into  collision,— -on  the  question  of  the 
Hungarian  troops  ser>ing  in  Italy,  as  the 
**  radicals"  complained,  against  popular  free- 
dom. The  Ministers  were  not  prepared  on 
this  point  to  deny  to  the  King  what  he  was 
constitutionally  entitled  to  command :  and  we 
find  Kossuth  emphatically  pleading  against 
the  demand  for  the  recall  of  these  troops ;  * 
nay,  promismg  on  certdn  conditions  to  urge 
the  Diet  to  further  reinforcements, — a  pro- 
ceeding that  the  editor  finds  it  hard  to  rec- 
oncile with  the  thorough -going  revolutionary 
character  or  the  avowed  hatred  to  Austria 
which  he  loves  to  assign  to  his  hero.  He 
explains  his  conduct  as  a  feint  to  gain  time 
for  a  complete  Hungarian  revolt;  and  im- 
putes to  Kossuth  an  extreme  of  dissimula- 
tion hardly  reconcilable  with  "fiery  impet- 
uosity,'' in  order  to  relieve  him  from  the 
charge  of  willingness  to  subserve  the  ends  of 
Austria  in  other  quarters  provided  she  would 
frankly  leave  the  Hungarians  to  govern  them- 
selves— and,  it  may  be  added,  would  assist 
them  to  put  down  the  Slavonian  **  rebellion.** 
This  soon  grew  to  be  the  most  serious  mat- 
ter ihev  had  to  deal  with.  The  ultra  views 
of  Magyars  and  Slavonians  were  seen  to  be 
irreconcilable.  The  Austrian  Court,  when 
appealed  to  by  the  former,  professed  its  de- 
sire to  support  Hungary  against  the  **  rebels" 
on  the  Lower  Danube ;  and  when  Ban  Jel- 
lachich  evaded  the  mandates  from  Vienna, 
actually  proclaimed  him  a  traitor.  But  it 
was  soon  apparent  that  this  was  a  mere  pre- 
tence of  anger.  The  Emperor  was  power- 
less in  the  hands  of  his  "Camarilla."  Its 
head,  the  Archduchess  Sophia — described  in 
these  pages  as  "a  Messalina,"  who  had  en- 
slaved the  Ban  by  her  blandishments — had 
chosen  this  leader  to  restore  the  cause  of 
Absolutism  by  the  aid  of  the  Slavonians; 
and  advantage  was  eagerly  taken  of  the  um- 
brage unwisely  given  by  the  Ministry  at 
Pesth  to  enlist  the  provinces  on  the  Austrian 
side.  The  alliance,  at  first  secretly  suspect- 
ed, was  in  time  overtly  proclaimed ;  and  the 
civil  war  of  races,  which  had  been  raging  on 
the  frontier  since  the  month  of  June,  there- 
upon virtually  became  one  between  the  old 
despotism  of  Vienna  and  Magyar  independ- 
ence. The  conflict  grew  more  bloody  and  the 
position  of  affairs  more  critical  when  Austria 
began  to  triumph  in  Italy,  The  Emperor, 
indeed,  while  at  his  refuge  in  Innspruck,  had 
promised  everything  to  a  deputation  from 
the  Hungarian  Assembly;  and  sent  them 


home  rejoicing  at  the  issue  of  an  Imperial 
manifest,  addressed  to  the  "  Croats  and  Sla- 
vonians,"—denouncing  the  motions  of  Jel- 
lachich  as  treasonous,  warmly  insisting  on 
the  rights  of  Hungary,  and  warmng  the  Sla- 
vonic and  Croatian  provinces  to  rebel  no 
longer  against  her  supremacy.      But  the 
proclamation  was  disregarded ;  and  the  Em- 
peror's subsequent  contradiction  by  positive 
acts  of  every  word  which  he  had  said  in  it 
constitutes  the  fatal  breach  of  fmth  on  which 
the  Hungarian  nation  justify  their  rejection 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.    The  July  events 
in  Vienna  completed  the  rupture  between  the 
Slavonian  and  Magyar   parties.     The  final 
defeat  of  Charles  Albert  was  known  there 
early  in  August ;  and  shortly  afterward  the 
so-called    counter-revolution   began.      One 
mainspring  of  this,  it  soon  became  evident, 
was  to  be  a  Croatian  army,  raised  and  led  by 
Jellachich.     The  difficulties  of  the  Ministry 
at  Pesth — whether  still  desirous,  or  merely 
thinking  it  still  expedient,  to  remain  loyal  to 
an  Austrain  King— daily   increased.      We 
have  already  mentioned  the  war  of  finance 
measures, — the  reciprocal  denunciations  of 
Pesth  and  Vienna  bank-notes — between  the 
respective  Ministries.     In  the  cabinet  of  Vi- 
enna the  luckless  Latour  now  began  openly 
to  foster  insurrection  in  Hungary: — arms, 
cannon,  and  ammunition  were  supplied   to 
the  Slavonian  levies  from  Austrian  arsenals. 
The  state  of  things  grew  worse  until  Septem- 
ber ; — when  a  last  solemn  mission  was  or- 
dered to  repair  to  Vienna,  to  protest  agtunst 
its  continuance,  to  obtain  a  definite  answer 
from  the  Emperor  on  the  menacing  prepara- 
tions of  Jellachich,  and  to  entreat  him  to  re- 
pair in  person  to  his  Hungarian  kingdom. 
The  deputation  was  received  with  sullen  re- 
serve.    In  reply  to  the  firm  and  ample  state- 
ment of  their  grievances,  the  Emperor  read 
a  brief  and  evasive  reply ;  while  the  cour- 
tiers, it  is  said,  scarcely  affected  to  conceal 
an  air  of  contempt  and  triumph.     The  dep- 
uties returned  "  with  a  red  flag  hoisted  on 
the   steamer"   that  bore   them   homeward. 
From  Vienna  they  saw  there  was  nothing  to 
hope  : — the  independence  of  Hungary  must 
thenceforth  rest  on  the  issues  of  war.     On 
the  same  day  that  the  deputies  reached  Pres- 
burg  (the  9th  of  September,  1848)  **  JeUa- 
chich  crossed  the  Drave  with  an  army  of 
18,000  regular  troops  and  a  horde  of  Servian 
and  Croatian  robbers,  26,000  strong, — and» 
in  the  robber's  fashion,  without  any  previous 
declaration  of  war,  in  defiance  of  fdl  national 
law,  pressed  on  towturd  the  heart  of  Hun- 
gary. 
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At  this  crisis  the  first  volnme  of  the  me- 
moir ends : — the  next,  said  to  be  already  in 
the  press,  promises  to  describe  the  war  of  in- 
dependence to  which  this  harsh  and  faithless 
transaction  gave  the  alarm.  The  drama,  in- 
deed, is  not  yet  played  out  to  the  end  ;*  but 
while  expecting  the  issue  with  the  interest 
due  to  a  cause  with  which  all  freemen  will 
sympathize,  we  may  collect  from  its  past 
scenes  some  leading  views  as  to  the  opening 
of  the  struggle.  It  is  of  course  solely  as  a 
matter  of  history  that  it  falls  within  our 
province, — and  history  is  bound  to  be  impar- 
tial. In  this  point  of  view  the  events  de- 
scribed in  the  present  volume  seem  to  lead 
to  the  following  conclusions :  —  That  the 
Hungarian  nation,  as  a  whole,  did  not  at  first 
design,  nor  for  a  long  time  desire,  to  reject 
its  Hapsburg  monarch :  and,  further,  that — 
whatever  change  subsequent  events  might 
have  produced  under  the  new  constitution, 
for  a  time,  at  least,  Hungary  would  have 
taken  ^  no  part  against  Austria  in  her  other 
relations  had  the  latter  shown  a  sincere  de- 
termination to  observe  the  concessions  which 
the  Emperor  had  nominally  acceded  to,  nor 
given  countenance  in  secret  to  the  Slavonian 
"  rebels :" — that  the  Magyars,  while  assert- 
ing their  own  nationality,  were  not  disposed 
to  admit  the  claims  of  the  Slavonian  popula- 
tion to  equal  privileges ;  and  that  in  disputing 
them  at  the  outset  they  committed  an  error — 
if  not  an  injustice.  The  effect  of  this  was  to 
throw  into  the  arms  of  Austria  all  the  Sla- 
vonian provinces :  among  which  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  Servians,  if  not  the  Croats,  were 
at  first  by  no  means  prone  to  make  common 
cause  with  absolutism.  If,  therefore,  the 
Vienna  Court  was  justly  suspected  of  insin- 
cerity from  the  beginning,  any  measures  that 
by  alarming^  the  Slavonian  races  tended  to 
provoke  a  ranslavic  union,  were  precisely 
such  as  a  sagacious  policy  would  have  avoid- 
ed. It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  but  for  the 
temptation  offered  by  the  symptoms  of  a. 
civil  war  of  races  in  the  Hungarian  kingdom, 
the  "Camarilla,"  however  inclined,  would 
not  have  ventured,  in  the  then  state  of  Eu- 
rope, upon  a  counter-revolution.  The  latter 
being  once  declared,  the  cause  of  Hungary 
of  course  became  the  cause  of  liberal  institu- 


*  The  above  was  written  before  the  arrival  of  the 
recent  accounts  of  serious  reverses,  said  to  have 
been  suffered  bv  the  Hungarians— of  an  alleged  sur- 
render of  their  best  army,  and  of  the  disappearance 
of  Kossuth.  What  consequence  may  ensue  upon 
this  new  state  of  things,  tmie  idone  can  reveal: — 
this,  in  the  meanwhile,  may  be  firmly  believed, — 
that  a  warlike  people,  determined  to  be  free,  can 
never  be  permanentiy  enslaved 


tions  and  of  good  faith  against  despotism 
and  treachery :  and  it  has  been  maintained 
with  a  resolution  and  gallantry  that  cannot 
be  too  warmly  admired.  Still,  it  may  be 
apprehended  that  its  maintenance  has  been 
embarrassed,  if  not  its  success  endangered, 
by  mixing  up  the  question  of  supremacy  of 
race  over  race  with  those  national  claims  of 
the  righteousness  of  which  there  can  be  no 

Juestion.  This  combination  tended  to  give 
ellachich  a  power  over  the  provincial  inhab- 
itants not  of  Croatia  only,  which  he  could 
not  otherwise  have  wielded, — while  it  may 
have  paved  the  way  for  the  Russians,  as 
champions  of  a  Panslavic  principle,  in  many 
quarters  where  their  intrusion  would  for- 
merly have  excited  the  liveliest  resentment. 

We  add,  in  illustration  of  what  is  above 
said  of  Kossuth's  energy  and  spirit,  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  letter  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  written  after  the  failure  of  the  Hun- 
garian cause. 

Kossuth's  letter  to  lord  palmerston. 

WidcUn  {Turkey),  Sept.  2a 

Your  Excellency  is  no  doubt  already  in* 
formed  of  the  fall  of  my  country — unhappy 
Hungary,  assuredly  worthy  of  a  better  fate. 

It  was  not  prompted  by  the  spirit  of  dis- 
order, or  the  ambitious  views  of  faction ;  it 
was  not  a  revolutionary  leaning  which  induced 
my  native  country  to  accept  the  mortal 
struggle  maintained  so  gloriously,  and 
brought,  by  nefarious  means,  to  so  unfortu- 
nate an  end. 

Hungary  has  deserved  from  her  kings  the 
historical  epithet  of  **  generous  nation,"  for 
she  never  allowed  herself  to  be  surpassed  in 
loyalty  and  faithful  adherence  to  her  sover- 
eign by  any  nation  in  the  world. 

Nothing  but  the  most  revolting  treachery, 
the  most  tyrannical  oppression,  and  cruelties 
unheard  of  in  the  words  of  history — nothing 
but  the  infernal  doom  of  annihilation  to  her 
national  existence,  preserved  through  a 
thousand  years,  through  adversities  so  nu- 
merous, were  able  to  arouse  her  to  oppoee 
the  fatal  stroke  aimed  at  her  very  life,  to 
enable  her  to  repulse  the  tyrannical  assault 
of  the  ungrateful  Hapsburgs,  or  to  accept 
the  struggle  for  life,  honor,  and  liberty, 
forced  upon  her.  And  she  has  nobly  fought 
that  holy  battle,  in  which  with  the  aid  of 
Almighty  God  she  prevailed  against  Austria, 
whom  we  crushed  to  the  earth,  standing 
firm,  even  when  attacked  by  the  Russian 
giant,  in  the  conscionsness  of  justice,  in  our 
hope  in  God,  and  in  our  hope,  my  lord,  in 
the  generous  feeling  of  your  great  and  glori- 
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0Q8  nation,  the  nataral  supporter  of  justice 
and  humanity  throughout  the  world.  But 
this  is  over  :  what  tyranny  began  has  been 
by  treachery  concluded ;  on  all  sides 
abandoned,  my  poor  country  has  fallen,  not 
through  the  overwhelming  power  of  two 
great  empires,  but  by  the  faults,  and  I  may 
say  the  treason,  of  her  own  sons. 

To  these  untoward  events,  I  pray  God  that 
my  unhappy  country  may  be  the  only  sacri- 
fice, and  that  the  true  interests  of  peace, 
freedom,  and  civilization  through  the  world 
may  not  be  involved  in  our  unhappy  fate. 

Mr.  Francis  Pulsky,  our  diplomatic  agent 
in  London,  has  received  ample  information 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  sudden  and  unlooked- 
for  change  in  the  affairs  of  Hungary,  and  is 
instructed  to  communicate  it  to  your  Excel- 
lency, if  you  are  graciously  pleased  .to  re- 
ceive the  same.  It  is  not  antipathy  to  Aus- 
tria, though  80  well  merited  at  the  hands  of 
every  Hungarian,  but  a  true  conviction  which 
makes  me  say,  that  even  Austria  has  lost  far 
more  by  her  victory,  gained  through  Russian 
aid,  than  she  would  have  lost  in  merited  de- 
feat through  honorable  arrangement.  Fallen 
from  her  position  of  a  first-rate  power,  she 
has  now  forfeited  her  self- consistency,  and 
has  sunk  into  the  obedient  instrument  of 
Russian  ambition  and  of  Russian  commands. 

Russia  only  has  gained  at  this  sanguinary 
game;  she  has  extended  and  strengthened 
her  influence  in  the  east  of  Europe,  and 
threatens  already,  in  a  fearful  manner,  with 
outstretching  arms,  not  only  the  integrity, 
but  the  moral  basis,  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

May  it  please  you,  my  lord,  to  communi- 
cate to  your  Excellency  a  most  revolting 
condition  which  the  Turkish  government,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Russia,  is  about  to  impose 
upon  us  poor  homeless  exiles. 

I,  the  governor  of  unhappy  Hungary, 
after  having,  I  believe,  as  a  good  citizen  and 
honest  man,  fulfilled  to  the  last  my  duties  to 
my  country,  had  no  choice  left  me  between 
the  repose  of  the  grave  and  the  inexpressible 
anguish  of  expatriation. 

Many  of  my  brethren  in  misfortune  had 
preceded  me  on  the  Turkish  territory.  I 
followed  thither  in  the  hope  that  I  should  be 
permitted  to  pass  to  England,  and  there, 
under  the  protection  of  the  English  people 
— a  protection  never  yet  denied  to  persecuted 
man — allowed  to  repose  for  a  while  my 
wearied  head  on  the  hospitable  shore  of  your 
happy  island. 

But  even  with  these  views  I  would  rather 
have  surrendered  myself  to  my  deadliest 
enemy  than  to  cause  any  difficulties  to  the 


Turkish  govemment»  whose  situation  I  well 
knew  how  to  appreciate,  and  therefore  did 
not  intrude  on  the  Turkish  territories  without 
previously  inquiring  whether  I  and  my 
companions  in  misfortune  would  be  willingly 
received,  and  the  protection  of  the  Sultan 
granted  to  us. 

We  received  the  assurance  that  we  were 
welcome  guests,  and  should  enjoy  the  full 
protection  of  his  Majesty  the  Ptidisha,  who 
would  rather  sacrifice  fifty  thousand  men  of 
his  own  subjects,  than  allow  one  hair  of  our 
heads  to  be  injiu-ed. 

It  was  only  upon  this  assurance  that  we 
passed  into  the  Turkish  territory,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  generous  assurance  we  were  re- 
ceived and  tended  on  our  journey,  received 
in  Widdin  as  the  Sultan's  guests,  and  treated 
hospitably,  during  four  weeks,  whilst  wtdting 
from  Constantinople  further  orders  as  to  the 
continuation  of  our  sad  journey  to  some  dis- 
tant shore. 

Even  the  ambassadors  of  England  and 
France,  to  whom  I  ventured  in  the  name  of 
humanity  to  appeal,  were  so  kind  as  to  as- 
sure me  of  their  full  sympathy. 

His  Majesty,  the  Sultan,  was  also  so  gra- 
cious as  to  give  a  decided  negative  to  the 
inhuman  pretensions  of  our  extradition  de- 
manded by  Russia  and  Austria. 

But  a  fresh  letter  from  his  Majesty  the 
Czar  arrived  in  Constantinople,  and  its  con- 
sequence was  the  sug^stion  sent  to  us  by 
an  express  messenger  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, that  the  Poles  and  Hungarians,  and 
in  particular  myself.  Count  Casimir  Bat- 
thyany.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Hun- 
gary, under  my  government,  and  the  Gen- 
erals Messaros  and  Perczel  (all  here),  would 
be  surrendered  unless  we  chose  to  abjure 
the  faith  of  our  forefathers  in  the  religion  of 
Christ,  and  become  Mussulmans.  And  thus 
five  thousand  Christians  are  placed  in  the 
terrible  alternative  either  of  facing  the 
scaffold  or  of  purchasing  their  lives  by  aban- 
doning their  faith.  So  low  is  already  fallen 
the  once  mighty  Turkey,  that  she  can  devise 
no  other  means  to  answer  or  evade  the 
demands  of  Russia. 

Words  fail  me  to  qualify  these  astonishing 
suggestions,  such  as  never  have  been  made 
yet  to  the  fallen  chief  of  a  generous  nation, 
and  could  hardly  have  been  expected  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

My  answer  does  not  admit  of  hesitation. 
Between  death  and  shame  the  choice  can 
neither  be  dubious  nor  difficult.  Governor 
of  Hungary,  and  elected  to  that  high  place 
by  the  confidence  of  fifteen  millions  of  my 
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countrymen,  I  know  well  what  I  owe  to  the 
honor  of  my  country  even  in  exile.  Even 
as  a  private  individual  I  have  an  honorable 
path  to  pursue.  Once  governor  of  a  gen- 
erous country — I  leave  no  heritage  to  my 
children — they  shall,  at  least,  bear  an  un- 
sullied name.  God's  will  be  done.  I  am 
Srepared  to  die ;  but  as  I  think  this  measure 
ishonorable  and  injurious  to  Turkey,  whose 
interest  I  sincerely  have  at  heart,  and  as  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  save  my  companions  in 
exile,  if  I  can,  from  a  degrading  alternative, 
I  have  replied  to  the  Grand  Vizier  in  a  con- 
dliatory  manner,  and  took  also  the  liberty 
to  apply  to  Sir  Stratford  Canning  and  Gen- 
eral Aupich  for  their  generous  aid  against 
this  tyrannic  act.  In  full  reliance  on  the 
noble  sentiments  and  generous  principles  of 
your  Excellency,  by  which,  as  well  as 
through  your  wisdom,  you  have  secured  the 
esteem  of  the  civilized  world,  I  trust  to  be 
excused  in  enclosing  copies  of  my  two  letters 
to  the  Grand  Vizier  and  Sir  Stratford  Can- 
ninff. 

I  am  informed  that  the  whole  matter  is 
a  cabal  against  the  ministry  of  Reschid 
Pacha,  whose  enemies  would  wish  to  force 
him  to  our  extradition,  in  order  to  lower  it 
in  public  estimation,  and  render  impossible  its 
continuance  in  office.  It  is  certain  that  in 
the  erand  council  held  on  the  9th  and  10th 
of  September,  after  a  tumultuous  debate, 
the  majority  of  the  council  declared  in 
favor  of  our  extradition,  the  majority  of  the 
ministry  against  it.  No  decision  was  come  to 
in  consequence  of  the  altercation  which  took 
place ;  but,  notwithstanding,  the  ministry 
thought  fit  to  make  us  the  revolting  sugges- 
tion I  have  named. 

This  mode  of  solving  the  difficulty  would 
not,  I  am  convinced,  save  the  ministry,  be- 
cause a  protection  only  given  in  contradiction 
of  the  Sultan's  generous  feeling,  at  the  price 
of  five  thousand  Christians  abandoning  their 
faith,  would  be  revolting  to .  the  whole 
Christian  world,  and  prove  hardly  calculated 
to  win  sympathies  for  Turkey  in  the  event  of 
war  with  Knssia,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  most  experienced  Turkish  statesmen,  is 
approaching  fast. 

As  to  my  native  country,  Turkey  does,  I 
believe,  already  feel  the  loss  of  the  neglected 
opportunity  of  having  given  to  Hungary  at 
least  some  moral  help  to  enable  it  to  check 
the  advance  of  the  common  enemy.  But  it 
appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  very  ill- 
advised  mode  of  gaining  Hungarian  sym- 
pathy by  sending  me  to  an  Austrian  scafifold, 
and  forcing  my  unhappy  companions  to  ab- 


jure their  religion,  or  accept  the  same  alter* 
native. 

No  friends  to  the  Turkish  government 
would  spring  up  from  my  blood  shed  by  her 
broken  faith,  but  many  deadly  foes.  My 
lord,  your  heart  will,  I  am  sure,  excuse  my 
having  called  your  attention  to  our  unhappy 
fate,  smce  it  has  now  assumed  political  im- 
portance. Abandoned  in  this  unsocial  land 
by  the  whole  world,  even  the  first  duties  of 
humanity  give  us  no  promise  of  protection 
imless,  my  lord,  you  and  your  generous 
nation  come  forwani  to  protect  us. 

What  steps  it  may  be  expedient  that  you 
should  take,  what  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  the  well-known  generosity  of 
England,  it  would  be  hardly  fitting  for  me 
to  enter  on.  I  place  my  own  and  my  com- 
panions' fate  in  your  hands,  my  lord,  and  in 
the  name  of  humanity  throw  myself  under 
the  protection  of  England. 

Time  presses— our  doom  may  in  a  few 
days  be  sealed.  Allow  me  to  make  an 
humble  personal  request.  I  am  a  man,  my 
lord,  prepared  to  face  the  worst ;  and  I  can 
die  with  a  free  look  at  Heaven,  as  I  have 
lived.  But  I  am  also,  my  lord,  a  husband, 
son,  and  father,  my  poor  true-hearted  wife, 
my  children,  and  my  noble  old  mother,  are 
wandering  about  Hungary.  They  will  prob- 
ably soon  fall  into  the  hands  of  those 
Austrians  who  delight  in  torturing  even 
feeble  women,  and  with  whom  the  innocence 
of  childhood  is  no  protection  against  perse- 
cutions. I  conjure  your  Excellency,  in  the 
name  of  the  Most  High,  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  cruelties  by  your  powerful  mediation, 
and  especially  to  accord  to  my  wife  and 
children  an  asylum  on  the  s(m1  of  the  gener- 
ous English  people. 

As  to  my  poor-r-my  loved  and  noble 
country — must  she,  too,  perish  for  ever? 
Shall  she,  unaided,  abandoned  to  her  fate, 
and  unavenged,  be  doomed  to  annihilation  by 
her  tyrants  ?  Will  England,  once  her  hope, 
not  become  her  consolation  ? 

The  political  interests  of  civilized  Europe, 
so  many  weighty  considerations  respectmg 
Englana  herself,  and  chiefly  the  maintenance 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  are  too  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  existence  ai  Hungary  for 
me  to  lose  all  hope.  My  lord,  may  God  the 
Almighty  for  many  years  shield  you,  that 
you  may  long  protect  the  unfortunate,  and 
five  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  rights  of 
freedom  and  humanity.  I  subscribe  myself^ 
with  the  most  perfect  respect  and  esteem, 
(^gned)  L.  Kossuth. 
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The  Modem  Orator.  Being  a  Selection  from  the  Speeches  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham^ 
Sheridan  J  Edmund  Burke  j  Lord  Erskinej  and  Charles  James  Foxj  with  Intro- 
ductions and  Explanatory  Jfotes.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  London :  Aylott  &  Jones, 
Paternoster  Row. 


Messrs.  Aylott  and  Jones  have  established 
a  strong  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  all  to 
whom  the  cause  of  English  literature  is  dear. 
They  have  come  forward  in  a  very  spirited 
manner  to  save  from  oblivion  some  of  the 
brightest  flowers  in  the  whole  garland  of 
English  eloquence.  In  The  Modem  Orator^ 
compiled  under  their  auspices,  we  have  col- 
lected within  a  moderate  compass,  not  speci- 
mens only,  but  the  very  cream  of  all  that 
Chatham,  Sheridan,  Burke,  Erskine,  and 
Fox,  ever  addressed  to  either  House  of  Par- 
liament. The  speeches  of  each  statesman, 
moreover,  are  prefaced  by  a  short  sketch  of 
his  life ;  while  explanatory  notes  enable  the 
reader  fully  to  apprehend  both  the -general 
drift  of  the  several  orations  that  come  before 
him,  and  the  particular  points  which,  in  the 
progress  of  his  argument,  the  speaker  has 
contrived  either  to  achieve  or  to  miss.  It  is 
impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  or  im- 

Eortance  of  such  a  publication.  While  it 
rings  within  the  reach  of  thousands,  knowl- 
edge, from  which,  without  some  help  of  the 
sort,  they  must  have  been  entirely  shut  out, 
it  supplies  the  more  fortunate  few  with  a 
manual,  easily  referred  to,  and  just  sufficient- 
ly extensive  to  recall  to  their  recollection 
whatever,  in  this  department  of  literature,  an 
educated  man  would  be  loath  to  forget.  No 
doubt  there  sre  fuller  biographiea  extant  of 
all  the  great  men  referred  to  here.  And  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  these  must  remain  to  the 
end  of  time  precisely  what  it  was  when  each 
first  came  under  the  scalpel  of  the  critic. 
But  "experience  has  lon^  ago  shown,  that  bi- 
ographies continue  to  be  popular  in  an  in- 
Terse  ratio  to  their  bulk ;  because  you  cannot 
forever  keep  alive  the  Uterary  appetite  that 
flrnlps  down  a  couple  of  quartos,  or  half-a- 
dozen  bulky  octavos  at  the  outset.  Look  at 
Tomlin's  JLife  of  Pitt,  Lord  Holland's  Me- 
moir$  of  Charles  James  Fox,  and  Moore's 


Life  of  Sheridan.  (Who  that  has  not  pass' 
ed  his  grand  climacteric  ever  thinks  of  refer- 
ring to  these,  except  for  a  purpose  ?)  And 
even  Prior's  lAfe  of  Burke,  though  compar- 
atively a  recent  publication,  lives  but  in  the 
memory  of  a  passing  generation,  and  will 
soon  take  its  place  on  the  top-shelves,  among 
the  books  "which  no  gentleman's  library 
ought  to  be  without."  Messrs.  Aylott  and 
Jones  have,  therefore,  done  ^ood  service, 
both  to  the  memory  of  the  glonous  dead  and 
to  the  taste  and  political  education  of  the 
living.  They  have  embalmed,  so  to  speak, 
the  rich  imagery,  the  terse  argument,  the 
glorious  declamation  of  the  former,  in  a 
shrine  which,  being  accessible  to  all,  has  a 
good  chance  of  commanding  the  devotion  of 
true  worshipers  to  the  end  of  time ;  while 
before  the  living  age  they  bring  models  of 
imitation,  which,  as  they  may  be  studied 
without  fatigue,  and  remembered  in  their 
just  proportions,  so  they  cannot  fail  of  giving 
a  bias  to  the  tastes,  and  strengthening  the  re- 
flective powers  of  the  young  and  tiie  ardent 
of  many  generations. 

Chatham,  Sheridan,  Erskine,  Burke,  Fox — 
what  a  galaxy  of  illustrious  names  !  Whig 
though  they  be  (with  the  exception,  at  least, 
of  Burke,  and  he  was  a  Whiff  at  the  outset), 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  wnen  we  come  in- 
to their  presence  that  we  are  indeed  stand- 
inff  upon  holy  ground.  But  why  should  our 
spirited  publishers  stop  there  ?  Has  not 
England  produced  another  Pitt,  attaining, 
even  in  his  youth,  to  higher  eminence  than 
his  father  succeeded  in  making  at  mature 
a^e  ?  Are  Canning's  silver  tones  forgotten  ? 
I&s  Wilberforce  quite  passed  from  men's 
memories  ?  or  Husidsson,  or  Scott,  or  Mur- 
ray, or  Thurloe  ?  And  might  not  passages 
of  surpassing  power  and  interest  be  culled 
from  the  speeches  of  still  earlier  statesmen, 
such  as  Hyde,  Falkland,  Hampden,  Cecil  ? 
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Perhaps  this  hint  of  ours  may  not  be 
thrown  away.  The  firm  which  has  dared  to 
put  forth  these  two  volumes,  cannot  fail  of 
meeting  with  such  encouragement  as  shall 
lead  to  more.  And  then,  without  doubt,  the 
same  judgment  and  skill  which  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  present  selection, 
will  find  scope  and  room  enough  to  disport 
themselves  on  another. 

The  first  of  the  great  men  with  whom  The 
Modem  Orator  deals  was  bom  in  St.  James's 
parish,  Westminster,  on  the  16th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1708.  His  grandfather,  when  governor 
of  Madras,  had  purchased  for  £20,400,  a 
diamond,  which  was  long  considered  the 
largest  in  the  world  ;  and  subsequently  sold 
it  to  the  Regent  Orleans,  on  account  of  the 
King  of  France,  for  £136,000.  Thus  en- 
riched, he  became  the  proprietor  of  a  hand- 
some estate  near  Lostwithiel,  in  Cornwall, 
which  he  bequeathed,  together  with  a  con- 
siderable portion  in  money,  to  his  son  Rob- 
ert Of  this  Robert,  by  Harriet  Villiers, 
sister  to  the  Earl  of  Grandison,  William  Pitt, 
afterward  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  the  second 
son. 

William  Pitt  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to 
Eton,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself, 
and  became  a  favorite  both  with  the  masters 
and  his  schoolfellows.  Among  the  latter, 
he  seems  to  have  associated  chiefly  with 
George,  afterward  Lord  Lyttleton;  Henry 
Fox,  afterward  Lord  Holland;  and  Henry 
Fielding.  He  entered  Trinity  College,  Ox- 
ford, as  a  gentleman  commoner ;  but  never 
took  a  degree.  An  attack  of  gout  in  early 
life  induced  him  to  quit  the  university,  and 
to  seek  in  travel  through  France  and  Italy 
the  health  which  had  been  seriously  impair- 
ed. After  his  return,  he  obtained  a  commis- 
sion in  the  Blues,  and  in  February,  1736, 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
member  for  Old  Sarum.  He  at  once,  and 
without  any  apparent  efibrt,  made  his  pres- 
ence felt  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation. 
A  strikingly  handsome  figure,  a  dignified  and 
graceful  manner,  a  voice  full,  rich,  clear,  and 
singularly  flexible,  supplied  all  that  is  want- 
ing to  complete  the  exterior  graces  of  an  or- 
ator ;  and  neither  the  style  nor  the  matter  of 
his  speeches  disappointed  the  expectations 
which  these  outward  signs  might  have  stir- 
red. Butler,  in  his  Reminiacencea,  says  of 
Lord  Chatham,  that  "his  lowest  whisper 
was  distinctly  heard ;  his  middle  tones  were 
sweet,  rich,  and  beautifully  varied  ;  when  he 
elevated  bis  voice  to  its  highest  pitch,  the 
house  was  completely  filled  with  the  volume 
of  the  sound." 


His  great  forte,  like  that  of  his  immortal 
son,  seems  to  have  been  "invective,"  the 
force  of  which  was  much  enhanced  by  the 
lightning  glance  of  an  eye  which  few  could 
bear  when  turned  upon  them  without  shrink- 
ing. 

He  delivered  his  maiden  speech  in  parlia- 
ment on  the  29th  of  April,  1736,  when  Mr. 
Pulteney,  then  Paymaster  of  the  Forces, 
moved  an  address  of  congratulation  to 
George  II.  on  the  marriage  of  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales  with  the  Princess  Augusta 
of  Saxe  Gotha.  To  our  less  courtly  ears, 
there  is  a  tone  of  too  much  adulation  about 
this  speech,  which,  however,  the  editors  of 
TAe  Modem  Orator  have,  with  great  judg- 
ment, preserved.  And  as  it  lauded  the 
Prince  on  account  of  his  many  virtues, 
among  which  dutiful  obedience  to  his  royal 
father  was  not  forgotten,  the  royal  father, 
who  hated  the  royal  son  consumedly,  never 
forgave  the  insult.  The  young  statesman 
was  most  unceremoniously  deprived  of  his 
cometcy  of  Horse,  and  went,  as  in  duty 
bound,  into  violent  opposition.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  the  dutiful  Prince,  of  Wales  took 
to  his  arms  the  man  whom  the  King  his 
father  delighted  not  to  honor.  Mr.  Pitt  was 
appointed  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to  his 
royal  highness,  and  forthwith  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  assailing  the  policy  and  person 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

The  first  heavy  blow  struck  by  the  ex-cor- 
net at  the  prime  minister  was  delivered  in 
March,  1739,  when  he  fiercely  attacked 
Walpo}e's  convention  with  Spain,  and  con- 
tributed not  a  little,  by  the  force  of  his  elo- 
quence, to  bring  it  into  disrepute.  The  cab- 
inet carried  its  motion,  but  by  a  majority  of 
only  twenty-eight  vote^ — a  thing  quite  un- 
precedented in  the  good  old  times  of  undis- 
guised corruption ;  and  the  chief  of  the  cab- 
met  felt  the  same  hour  that  his  power  was 
shaken.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at. 
There  was  a  vigor  in  Pitt's  onslaught  which 
a  better  cause  might  have  found  it  hard  to 
withitaod ;  brought  against  the  truckling  of 
the  great  Whig  premier,  it  was  quite  irresist- 
ible. 

**  This  convention,  sir,  I  think  from  my  soul,  is 
nothing  but  a  stipulation  for  national  ignominy ; 
an  Ulaaory  expeaient  to  baffle  the  resentment  of 
the  nation ;  a  truce,  without  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities on  the  part  of  Spain ;  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land, a  suspension,  as  to  Georgia,  of  the  first  law 
of  nature,  self-preservation  and  self-defence;  a 
surrender  of  the  rififhts  and  trade  of  England  to 
the  mercy  of  plenipotentiaries ;  and,  in  Siis  infi- 
nitely highest  and  most  sacred  point — fatiun  se- 
curity, not  only  inadequate,  but  directly  lepug- 
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ttant  to  the  resolatioiis  of  pariiament  and  the  ^-  What  will  it  siffnify  to  have  your  ships  all  man- 

cious  pTomiso  from  the  thrope.      The  complaints  ned  to  their  fall  complement  7    Yonr  mm  will 

of  year  despairing  merchants,  and  the  voice  of  have  neither  the  courage  nor  the  temptation  to 

England,  have  condemned  it.     Be  the  guilt  of  it  fight ;  they  will  striJLe  to  the  first  enemy  that  at- 

upon  the  head  of  the  adviser :  God  forbid  that  tacks  them,  because  their  condition  cannot*  be 

this  committee  should  share  the  guilt  by  approv-  made  worse  by  a  surrender.     Our  seamen  have 

ing  it !"  always  been  mmons  for  a  matchless  alacrity  and 

^    1.         t_       1  J     J  infrepiditv  in  time  of  danger;   this  has  saved 

Pitt  was  now  one  of  the  acknowledged  many  a  British  ship,  when  other  seamen  would 

leaders  of  the  opposition,  and  he  gave  the  have  run  below  deck  and  left  the  ship  to  the  mer^ 

enemy  no  respite.     On  the  19th  of  October,  cy  of  the  waves,  or,  perhaps,  of  a  more  cruel  ene- 

1780,  war  was  declared  against  Spain;  and  nay.  a  pi^te.    For  God's  sake,  sir,  let  us  not,  by 

the  reluctant  minister  having  once  drawn  the  5?!  "^^  P^^oJ^^^'  P"^  our  seamen  into  such  a  con- 

J              1          1  i.    A       •  ij  •*    iT    i.'  ^  dition  as  must  soon  make  tnem  worse  than  the 

sword  seemed  resolute  to  wield  it  effecUve-  ^^^^j,    ,,^^,  „f  p„„^  ^^  g    i„ ., 

ly.     But  here,  again,  Pitt  stood  uke  a  rock  ' 

m  hw  way.  On  the  27  th  of  January,  1741,  Harassed  by  the  ceaseless  attacks  of  his 
Sir  Charles  Wager,  First  Lord  of  the  Admi-  eloquent  opponent,  and  deserted  first  by  one 
ralty.  introduced  into  parliament  a  bill  for  and  then  by  another  of  his  ancient  supporters, 
the  encouragement  and  increase  of  seamen,  gj^  j^^^^^^  Walpole  accepted  a  peerage,  and, 
and  for  the  better  and  speedier  manning  of  ^  g^j  ^f  orford.  withdrew  from  the  admin- 
the  navy  The  measure  had  more  than  one  jstration.  Mr.  Pelham,  Mr.  Sandys,  Lord 
very  weak  side,  and  th^  were  all  pounced  Carteret,  and  their  friends,  now  took  the 
upon  directly  by  the  pnnce  s  groom  of  the  p^ief  management  of  affairs.  But  their  pol- 
bedchamber.  Among  other  arrangements  ;  3^^  in  particular  their  system  of  conti- 
I)roposed  there  was  one  which  empowered  jus-  ng'^t^,  alliances,  differed  in  nothing  from  that 
tices  of  the  peace,  upon  appUCTtion  under  the  ^f  Walpole,  and  they  became,  as  he  had 
sign  manual,  or  by  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  beg„  ^jjg  ^yects  of  Pitt's  vehement  denun- 
or  the  commissioners  execuUn^  that  office,  to  ciations.  He  attacked  their  inconsistency  on 
issue  warranto  to  constables  withm  Uieur  ju-  ^^e  9th  and  23d  of  March,  1742,  when 
nsdiction,  to  seareh  either  by  day  or  by  night  j^^j^  Limerick  moved  for  an  inquiry  into 
for  s«imen ;  and  for  that  purpose  to  enter,  ^^  proceedings  of  the  defunct  cabinet;  and 
and  if  need  were,  to  force  open  the  door  of  j„  December  of  the  same  year  exposed,  with 
any  house,  or  other  place,  m  which  there  ^^^  bitterness  and  abiUty,  the  injustice  and 
was  reason  to  suspect  that  seamen  were  con-  extravagance  of  the  Hanoverian  alliance.  It 
cealed.  Pitt  rose,  as  soon  as  the  opportu-  ^^  proposed  by  the  minister  that  England 
nity  offered,  and  thus  noticed  the  arguments  gij^ufd  uke  into  her  pay  16,000  Hanoverian 
of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-general  (Sir  troops,  in  order  that  they  might  be  em- 
Dudley  Ryder  and  Sir  John  Strange),  who  ^  ^^  i^  ^Y^^  Netherlands,  in  support  of 
had  preceded  him :  jj^^a  Theresa,  queen  of  Hungary.  Pitt 
„„.     ,          ,         ,^,        .,         ,       ,,  rose  immediately  after  Henry  Fox,  who  had 

w^o'spiVn'flToTthS  Srwet^S'.^  ^^^ '"  T^^  °'  the  arrangement,  though 

shew  that  our  seamen  are  half  slaves  already,  ^>^^  »  qualification,  and  said,— 
and  now  they  modestly  desire  you  should  make 

them  wholly  so.  Will  this  increase  your  num-  "  Sir,  if  the  honorable  gentleman  determines  to 
her  of  seamen  ?  or  will  it  make  those  you  have  abandon  his  present  sentimente  as  soon  as  any 
more  willing  to  serve  you  ?  Can  you  expect  that  belter  measures  are  proposed,  the  ministry  will 
any  man  willmakehimself  aslaveif  hecanavoid  quiclky  be  deprived  of  one  of  their  ablest  de- 
it  ?  Can  you  expec.  that  any  man  will  breed  his  fenders ;  for  I  consider  the  measures  hitherto 
child  up  to  be  a  slave  ?  Can  yon  expect  that  pursued  so  weak  and  so  pernicious,  that  scarcely 
seamen  will  venture  t'leir  lives  or  their  limbs  for  any  alteration  can  be  proposed  that  will  not  be 
a  country  that  has  made  them  slaves  ?  or  can  you  for  the  advantage  of  the  nation." 
expect  that  any  seaman  will  stay  in  the  country, 

if  ne  can  by  any  mexns  make  his  escape  ?    Sir,  He  then  went  on,  in  a  strain  of  fiery  elo- 
if  you  pass  this  law,  you  must,  in  my  opinion,  do  qnence,  to  expose  the  sophistry  of  men  who 
with  your  seamen  as  they  do  with  their  galley-  jij  ^^t  scruple  to  seek  the  support  of  the 
slaves  m  France--you  must  chain  them  to  their  ^            ^  ^^^                 ^f  ^^^  j;^  l^.g  bur- 
ships,  or  chain  them  in  coaples  when  they  are  .              ,             'j        i.-           '^    1  •    ^i 
ashore.     But  sappose  thU  should  both  inc^  ^'''^'  a"d  summed  up  his  argument  m  these 
the  number  of  your  seamen,  and  render  them  more  words  : — 
willing  to  serve  you,  it  will  render  them  incapa- 
ble.   It  is  a  common  observation,  that  when  a  *'  If,  therefore,  our  assistance  to  the  Queen  of 
man  becomes  a  slave,  he  loses  half  his  virtue.  Hungary  be  an  act  of  honesty,  and  granted  in  con- 
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sequence  of  treaties,  why  may  it  not  be  equally  re- 
quired of  Hanover  ?  If  it  be  an  act  of  generos- 
ity, why  should  this  country  alone  be  obliged  to 
sacrifice  her  interests  for  those  of  others?  or 
why  should  the  Elector  of  Hanover  exert  his 
liberality  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain  ? 

'*  It  is  now  too  apparent,  sir,  that  this  great,  this 
powerful,  this  mighty  nation,  is  considered  only 
as  a  province  to  a  despicable  electorate ;  .and  that 
in  consequence  of  a  scheme  formed  long  ago, 
and  invariably  pursued,  these  troops  are  hired 
only  to  drain  ttiis  unhappy  country  of  it8  money. 
That  they  have  hitherto  been  of  no  use  to  Great 
Britian  or  to  Austria,  is  evident  beyond  a  doubt ; 
and,  tlierefore,  it  is  plain  that  thev  are  retained 
only  for  tho  purposes  of  Hanover. 

In  1744  another  change  of  administratioD 
took  place.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was 
called  to  the  chief  management  of  affairs, 
and  proposed  to  the  king  that  Pitt  should 
take  office  as  Secretary  at  War ;  but  George 
II.  could  not  forgave  Pitt's  opposition  to  the 
Hanoverian  interests,  and  positively  refused 
to  receive  him.  Considerable  inconvenience 
followed,  which  was  overcome  chiefly  by 
Pitt's  disinterested  entreaty  to  his  friends 
not  to  refuse  office  on  hb  account ;  and  the 
Newcastle  cabinet  continued  to  hold  the 
reins  till  the  10th  of  February,  1746.  Bat 
they  had  felt  their  own  weakness  from  the 
^st,  and  having  again  failed  to  overcome 
the  king's  disinclination  to  receive  Pitt,  they 
resigned.  Mr.  Pulteney,  now  created  Earl 
of  Bath,  thereupon  became  First  Lord  of 
tbe  Treasury.  His  effort  to  form  a  cabinet 
broke  down,  and  Pitt's  friends  returning  to 
their  places,  brought  him  along  with  them ; 
first,  as  Vice-treasurer  for  Ireland,  and  then 
on  the  6tb  of  May  as  Paymaster  to  the 
Forces,  with  a  seat  in  council. 

As  the  second  son  of  a  country  gentleman, 
William  Pitt  had  always  been  poor.  Indeed, 
it  was  the  res  angusta  which  alone  induced 
him  to  accept  office  in  the  household  of  Fred- 
erick Prince  of  Wales,  and  he  seized  the 
veiy  first  opportunity  that  presented  itself 
of  resigning  it.  In  1744  the  celebrated 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  died,  and  left  him 
a  legacy  of  £10,000,  "  on  account,"  as  her 
will  expresses  it,  "  of  his  merit  in  the  noble 
defence  he  has  made  of  the  laws  of  England, 
and  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  his  coimtry."  Thb 
fortune,  though  not  great,  was  sufficient  to 
place  him  in  a  position  of  comparative  inde- 
pendence, and  he  immediately  ceased  to  be 
groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  tbe  prince.  The 
emoluments  of  office  as  paymaster  of  the 
forces  proved,  moreover,  an  acceptable  ad- 
dition to  his  income;  though,  to  his  honor 
be  it  recorded,  he  did  not  pocket  a  shilling 


beyond  the  bare  salary  allowed ;  and  at  the 
period  concerning  which  we  now  write,  this 
deserves  to  be  accepted  as  very  high  praise, 
for  there  was  no  man  then  in  public  life, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  station,  but 
looked  upon  the  appropriation  of  waifs  and 
strays  as  fair  plunder.  Chancellors  and 
prime  ministers  openly  accepted  presents, 
not  from  foreign  courts  alone,  but  from  pri- 
vate persons.  Tdl  Pitt's  incumbency  there 
had  never  been  a  paymaster  who  omitted  to 
appropriate  to  his  own  use  the  interest  on 
pubHc  balances,  or  to  exact  a  fee  of  one-half 
per  cent,  from  moneys  paid  in  the  form  of 
subsidy  to  any  of  the  Continental  powers. 
Pitt  refused  from  the  first  to  enrich  himself 
by  any  such  discreditable  means.  He  paid 
the  balances,  as  often  as  they  accrued,  into 
the  Bank  of  England,  aud  declined  the  fee 
which  his  predecessors  used  to  expect  as  a 
matter  of  right.  Pitt  was  arrogant,  over- 
bearing, and  very  difficult  to  manage,  but 
he  was  quite  as  disinterested  as  his  son; 
and  we  defy  any  man,  in  high  life  or  in 
low,  to  exceed  either  of  them  in  that  re- 
spect. 

In  November,  1754,  Pitt  married  Hester, 
daughter  of  Richard  Grenville,  Esq.,  of 
Wootten,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  and 
sister  of  Viscount  Cobham,  afterward  Earl 
Temple,  and  of  George  and  James  Gren- 
ville. In  1755,  he  received  an  intimation 
from  the  king  that  his  majesty  had  no  fui-ther 
occasion  for  his  services  ;  and,  together  with 
Legge,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  se- 
ceded from  the  cabmet.  This  was  owing  to 
the  disapprobation  expressed  by  these  two 
statesmen  of  the  subsidiary  treaties  with 
Hesse  Cassel  and  Russia,  into  which  the 
king,  without  consulting  his  council,  had  en- 
tered. But,  though  deprived  of  office,  they 
did  not  enter  violently  into  opposition.  On 
the  contrary,  when  a.  rupture  with  France 
became  inevitable,  Pitt  seconded  the  propo- 
sal of  Viscount  Barrington,  Secretary  at 
War,  to  increase  the  army,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly raised  from  about  20,000  to 
d5»000  men.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  indis- 
position unnecessarily  to  embarrass  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Government,  the  war  was  not 
well  managed.  MinoFoa  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French.  Admiral  Byng  was  sacrificed. 
Oswego  in  America,  and  Calcutta  in  Asia, 
were  both  lost.  A  panic  seized  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  and  after  vainly  endeavoring 
to  bring  Pitt  back  again  he  resigned.  A 
new  cabinet  was  accordingly  formed,  with 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  its  head,  and  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Mr.  Legge  formed  part  of  it, — ^the 
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former  as  Secretary  of  State,  the  latter  as 
ChaDcellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

There  was  still  oa  the  part  of  the  king  a 
rooted  dislike  to  his  servant, — a  feeling  which 
was  carried  to  a  still  greater  extreme  by  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  latter,  indeed, 
refused  to  take  command  of  the  army  which 
was  to  protect  Hanover  unless  Pitt  were  re- 
moved from  office ;  and  once  more  Pitt,  with 
Legge,  and  this  time  with  Lord  Temple, 
were  sacrificed.  But  the  disfavor  of  the 
court  was  more  than  compensated  to  the 
two  former  by  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
the  people.  Numerous  addresses  of  thanks 
poured  in  upon  them  from  all  quarters ;  and 
cities  and  boroughs  loaded  them  with  deeds 
of  freedom,  each  enclosed  in  a  gold  box. 
The  king's  faction  could  not  make  head 
against  this  stream,  the  weight  of  which  was 
further  increased  by  the  abortive  issue  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  military  opera- 
tions. Another  change  of  administration  be- 
came necessary,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
assuming  the  post  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  Pitt  became  again  Secretary  of 
State,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  leader 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  length  upon 
the  great  events  which  characterized  the  in- 
terval between  1767  and  1762.  However 
averse  he  might  be  to  war,  Pitt  threw  him- 
self into  the  contest  which  he  found  raging 
with  wisdom  and  vigor.  The  navies  of 
France  were  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
ocean.  Canada  was  conquered,  and  numer- 
ous islands  and  stations  in  the  West  Indies, 
in  Africa,  and  in  Asia,  subdued.  Nor  was 
his  triumph  over  the  prejudices  of  the  Jaco- 
bites either  less  striking  or  less  creditable  to 
himself.  He  conquered  Canada,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  West  Indies,  by  bringing  against 
them  the  stout  right  arms  of  the  very  clans 
which  had  followed  Charles  Edward  to 
Derby,  and  fought  at  Falkirk  and  Culloden. 
It  was  a  wise  policy  this  which  enlisted  the 
military  spirit  of  the  Highlanders  on  the 
side  of  the  established  Government,  and 
consummated  by  kindness  the  triumph  which 
Lord  Hardwicke's  terrible,  but  necessary 
laws  of  proscription,  had  begun.  But  Pitt, 
though  a  great  and  most  successful  minister, 
was  mtolerably  overbearing  in  the  cabinet ; 
and  showed  no  disposition  to  yield,  even  in 
manner,  to  royalty  itself.  He  ruled  his  col- 
leagues with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  lost  all  hold 
except  upon  their  fears.  Hence  a  cabal 
formed  itself  against  him,  at  the  head  of 
which  stood  Lord  Bute  ;  and  the  first  oppor- 
tunity was  taken  to  force  him  out  of  the 


king's  councils.  On  the  25th  of  October, 
1760,  George  II.  died.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  grandson,  George  III.;  and  Pitt's 
days  of  influence  and  power  became  num- 
bered. Negotiations  for  peace  had  been  be- 
gun on  the  side  of  France,  and  were  pro- 
ceeding as  favorably  as  an  English  minister 
could  desire,  when  Charles  IIL  came  to  the 
throne  of  Spain,  with  feelings  strongly  pre- 

i'udiced  in  favor  of  his  rala(iTe»  Louis  SlV. 
^itt  was  not  long  kept  in  doabi  respecting 
the  formation  of  the  "  family  compact/'  and 
foreseeing  that  its  consequences  would  be, 
not  peace  with  France,  but  war  with  Spain, 
and,  perhaps,  with  Sicily  likewise,  he  deter- 
mined to  anticipate  the  plans  of  both.  He 
proposed  in  the  cabinet  that  the  negotiations 
with  France  should  be  broken  off,  and  that 
England  should  take  the  initiative  in  the  in- 
evitable quarrel  with  them.  To  his  great 
surprise  he  found  himself  outvoted.  He  tried 
a  second  appeal  in  the  council  chamber,  and 
was  again  defeated  ;  whereupon  he  tendered 
his  advice  in  writing  to  the  young  king,  and 
there,  Hkewise,  met  with  a  repulse.  No 
course  now  lay  open  to  him  except  resigna- 
tion. He  went  with  his  seals  of  office  to  St. 
James's,  where  the  young  king  received  him 
with  such  marks  of  kindness  and  respect, 
that  the  heart  of  the  proud  statesman  was 
touched.  His  resignation  could  not,  of  course, 
be  withdrawn  ;  but  he  accepted,  in  token  of 
the  gratitude  of  the  Crown,  a  peerage  for 
his  wife,  and  was  not  ashamed  (he  had  no 
reason  to  be)  of  becoming  a  pensioner  to  the 
extent  of  £3000  a  year. 

A  retiring  statesman,  whose  descent  into 
private  life  is  softened  by  a  pension,  seldom 
fails  to  incur  at  least  temporary  unpopularity. 
This  was  the  case  with  Pitt ;  but  the  storm, 
though  sharp  for  the  moment,  soon  blew 
over,  and  he  became  again  the  idol  of  the 
people.  All  that  he  had  foretold  as  about 
to  happen  in  regard  to  Spain  came  to  pass. 
On  the  4th  of  January,  1762,  war  was  de- 
clared against  that  power,  under  circum- 
stances far  less  favorable  to  England  than 
would  have  attended  the  measure  had  Pitt's 
suggestions  been  acted  upon.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  country  had  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  the  results  of  the  contest.  Several 
of  Spain's  most  valuable  settlements,  of 
which  Cuba  was  one,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  and  the  tide  of  success  was 
flowing  without  a  check,  when  negotiations 
for  peace  were  entered  into.  Pitt  heard  of 
these,  and  left  his  bed,  to  which  he  had 
been  confined  for  several  days,  to  protest 
against  them.    Unable  to  stand,  he  was  per- 
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mitted  to  address  the  Honae  from  the  bench 
OD  which  he  Bat,  but  he  fairly  brcJie  down 
ere  he  could  reach  the  pith  of  his  argument. 
Utsspeech  produced  a  great  sensation,  though 
it  could  Dot  arrest  the  progress  of  events. 
Cuba,  the  most  important  conquest  which 
England  bad  ever  made,  was  restored  to 
Spain  in  exchange  for  Florida ;  an  arrange- 
ment of  wluoh,  down  to  the  present  day, 
England  haa  good  reason  to  regret  the  im- 
providence. 

It  was  aboot  this  time,  or  rather  in  the 
early  part  of  the  following  vear,  that  Sir 
William  Pynsent,  a  Somerset  t>aronet  of  an- 
cient family,  died  and  bequeathed  lo  William 
Pitt  the  estate  of  Burton  Pynsent,  with  a 
rental  of  £3000  a  year.  The  baronet  had 
no  personal  acquaintance  with  the  legatee — 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  hod  ever  seen  him  ; 
hut  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  Pitt's  public 
character,  sad  seems  to  have  had  no  near  rela- 
dves.  So  condderable  an  accession  to  means 
not  previously  abundant  proved  very  accept- 
able to  the  recipient ;  but  it  did  not  abate 
one  jot  of  the  mental  acdvity  of  the  man, 
A  martyr  lo  gout,  he  still  played  a  conspi- 
cuous part  in  parliament,  though  he  steadily 
refused  to  become  agam  a  member  of  the 
cabinet  which  had  so  unceremoniously  thrown 
him  overboard. 

From  1761  to  1766  Pitt  remained  ex- 
cluded from  the  king's  councils.  He  was, 
therefore,  no  party  to  the  ill-judged  Stamp 
Act,  which  had  well-nigh  precipitated,  by  a 
year  or  two,  the  rupture  with  the  North 
American  colonies ;  mdeed,  he  opposed  it 
when  first  brought  forward  vigorously,  and 
contributed  largely,  bv  the  eloquence  and 
power  of  hia  denunciation,  in  effecting  its  re- 
peal. The  following  extract  from  hia  speech 
on  the  latter  occasion  well  deserves  to  he  re- 
membered : — 

"  A  -rreat  deal  has  been  said  withont  doors  of 
the  power,  of  the  strength,  of  America,  ft  is  a 
ti^ic  that  ought  CO  be  CButiously  meddled  with. 
In  a  good  cause,  on  a  sound  bottom,  lbs  force  of 
this  country  cud  crash  America  to  atoms.  I 
know  the  valor  of  your  troops ;  1  know  the  skill 
of  your  officers.  There  is  not  a  company  of  fuol 
that  has  served  in  America  out  of  which  yon  may 
not  pick  a  man  of  sufficient  ttnowiedge  and  ex- 

Erience  to  make  a  governor  of  a  colony  there. 
It  on  this  ground — on  the  Stamp  Act — when  so 
many  here  will  tliink  it  a  crying  injustice,  I  am 
one  who  will  lid  up  my  hands  against  iL 

"  In  such  a  cause,  even  your  success  would  be 
hazBrdous.  America,  if  she  fell,  wonid  fall  like 
the  strong  man.  She  woald  embrace  the  pillars 
of  the  State,  and  pull  down  the  Constitution  along 
with  her.  Is  this  your  boasted  peace  1  1% 
sbettbe  the  sword,  not  in  its  scabbard,  but  in 


the  bowels  of  yonr  conntrymen  ?     Will   you 
inarrel  with  yourselves  now  the  whole  honae  of 


raiiaes  your  slave-trade  to  Africa,  and  withholds 
fram  your  subjects  in  Canada  their  property  slip- 
ulateu  by  treaty;  while  the  ransom  for  the  Ma- 
nillas is  denied  bv  Spsin,  and  its  gallant  con- 
queror basely  tradaced  into  a  mean  plunderer, — 
a  gentleman  whose  noble  and  generous  spirit 
wonId  do  hnnor  In  the  proudest  grandee  of  the 
country.  The  Americans  have  not  acted  in  all 
thing*  with  prudence  and  temper.  The  Ameri- 
cans have  been  wronged.  They  have  been 
driven  lo  madness  by  injustice.  Will  you  punish 
them  for  the  msdness  which  you  have  occasioned  T 
Rather  let  prudence  and  temper  rome  first  from 
this  side.  I  will  undertake  for  America  [hat  she 
will  follow  the  example.  There  are  two  lines  in 
a  ballad  of  Prior's,  of  a  man's  behavior  to  his 
wife,  so  applicable  lu  you  and  your  colonies,  that 
1  cannot  help  repeating  them, — 


"Upon  the  whole,  I  will  beg  leave  to  tell  the 
House  what  is  really  my  opinion.  It  is,  that  the 
Stamp  Act  be  rej:e:ilcd,  ahiolulely,  lalally,  and  tm- 
nvdiattly.  That  the  reason  for  the  repeal  be  as- 
si^ed,  becHUeeit  was  founded  on  an  erroneotia 
principle.  At  the  same  time,  let  the  sovereign 
authority  of  this  country  over  the  colonies  be  as- 
serted in  aa  strong  terms  as  can  be  devised,  and 
be  made  to  extend  lo  every  point  of  legislation 
whatsoever.  We  may  bind  their  iro^,  confine 
their  mamifactura,  and  exercise  every  power 
whatsoever,  except  ihst  of  taking  their  money  out 
of  their  pockets  without  their  consent." 

It  was  during  this  interval,  likewise,  that 
the  famous  disputes  between  the  House  of 
Commons  and  John  Wilkes  occurred.  Pitt 
was  no  admirer  of  Wilkes ;  but  he  still  less 
admired  the  unconstitntional  and  impolitio 
proceedings  of  those  who,  in  their  abhor- 
rence of  a  demagogue  and  a  libeler,  forgot 
what  was  due  to  the  privileges  of  parliament, 
and  the  undoubted  rights  of  the  constituen- 
cies. He  spoke  against  the  sentence  of  ex- 
pulsion, which  was,  however,  as  is  well 
known,  carried  into  ofiect. 

The  king  was  by  this  time  heartily  tired 
of  the  bondage  in  which  the  great  Whig 
families  seemed  determined  to  keep  hhn. 
His  first  attempt  to  Msancipate  himself,  by 
placing  Lord  Bute  at  the  head  of  the  admin- 
istration, had  failed.  He  now  endeavored) 
with  the  assistance  of  Lord  Rockingham,  to 
shalce  them  off;  but  Lord  Rockingham  po«- 
sessed  small  infinence  in  parliament,  and 
was  quite  aa  much  a  member  of  the  cliijne 
at  heart  as  many  who  followed  more  openly 
in  the  wake  of  the  house  of  Russell.     No- 
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thing  now  remained,  therefore,  except  to  call 
upon  Pitt  to  form  an  administration.  He 
did  so,  "  and  produced,"  says  Burke, "  such  a 
piece  of  diversified  mosaic,  such  a  tesselated 
pavement  without  cement;  here  a  bit  of 
black  stone,  and  there  a  bit  of  white — pat- 
riots and  <;ourtiers,  king's  friends  and  Re- 
publicans, Whigs  and  Tories,  treacherous 
friends  and  open  enemies ;  that  it  was,  in- 
deed, a  very  curious  show,  but  utterly  un- 
safe to  touch,  and  unsure  to  stand  on."  JN^or 
would  the  state  of  his  own  health  permit 
the  framer  of  the  cabinet  to  watch,  as  it 
was  right  that  he  should,  over  its  proceed- 
ings. The  business  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  passed 
into  the  Lords  as  Earl  of  Chatham.  Had 
he  consulted  his  own  fame  more,  and  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  best  interests  of  the 
crown  less,  he  would  have  retired  from  the 
cabinet  as  soon  as  the  truth  was  forced  upon 
him  that  physical  strength  enough  to  guide 
its  deliberations  was  wanting.  He  failed  to 
do  this ;  and  cannot,  therefore,  escape  his 
share  of  responsibility  for  measures  which 
resulted  in  the  catastrophe  which  he  had  on 
former  occasions  contributed  to  postpone. 

In  the  year  1767,  Charles  Townsend  in- 
troduced into  the  House  of  Commons  a  bill 
for  taxing  America,  by  levying  duties  on 
certain  articles  which  the  Americans  were 
not  permitted  to  import,  except  from  Great 
Britain.  We  need  not  so  much  as  refer  to 
the  consequences  of  this  measure  ;  but  it  is 
due  to  Lord  Chatham  not  to  place  out  of 
record,  that,  as  the  scheme  was  none  of  his, 
he  hastened,  in  1768,  to  mark  his  disappro- 
val of  it  by  withdrawing  from  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  just,  aliOb  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
almost  from  the  date  of  his  return  to  power 
till  his  resignation  he  labored  under  the 
pressure  of  a  malady,  which  though  not, 
perhaps,  such  as  deserves  to  be  described  as 
an  aberration  of  intellect,  entirely  unfitted 
him  from  taking  part  in  public  affairs.  The 
portion  of  blame  which  attaches  to  him,  as 
compared  with  that  justly  attributable  to  his 
colleagues,  is  very  small.  But  if  he  erred 
in  suffering  himself  to  be  made  an  involun- 
tary party  to  the  beginning  of  the  strife,  he 
more  than  made  amends  by  the  unwearied 
zeal  which  marked  his  efforts  to  heal  the 
breach.  In  1770,  his  health  being  somewhat 
re-established,  he  returned  to  pubhc  life ;  and 
as  a  peer  of  parliament  advocated  measures 
of  conciliation,  which  were  unhappily  reject- 
ed. At  last,  as  is  well  known,  the  Govern- 
ment, which  had  repeatedly  decUned  to  en- 
tertain fair  and  honorable  propositions  from 


the  enemy,  gave  up  all  for  lost,  and  resolved 
to  have  peace  on  any  terms.  This  was  quite 
as  much  at  variance  with  Lord  Chatham's 
sense  of  right  as  the  original  ground  of  the 
war.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  oppose  the 
motion ;  and  rose  from  a  sick  bed,  to  which 
he  had  been  long  confined  in  the  country, 
that  he  might  carry  his  design  into  force.  He 
proceeded  to  London,  and  sat  in  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  room  till  informed  that  the  bu- 
siness of  the  debate  was  about  to  begin.  Let 
the  editor  of  the  work  which  we  are  here 
reviewing  tell  the  rest : — 

"  He  was  then  led  into  the  House  of  Peers  by 
two  friends.  He  was  dressed  in  a  rich  suit  of 
black  velvet,  and  covered  up  to  the  knees  in  flan- 
nel. Within  his  iarse  wijr,  little  more  of  his 
countenance  was  to  be  seen  than  his  aquiline 
nose  and  his  penetrating  eye,  which  retained  all 
its  native  fire.  He  looked  like  a  dying  man  ;  yet 
never  was  seen  a  figure  of  more  dignity ;  he  ap- 
peared like  a  being  of  a  superior  species.  The 
Lords  stood  up,  and  made  a  lane  for  him  to  pass 
to  his  seat,  whilst,  with  a  gracefulness  of  deport- 
ment for  which  he  was  so  eminently  distinguish- 
ed, he  bowed  to  Uiem  as  he  proceeded.  Having 
taken  bis  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  earls,  he  lis- 
tened to  the  speech  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
with  the  most  profound  attention. 

"  After  Lord  Weymouth  had  spoken  against  the 
address,  Lord  Chatham  rose  from  his  seat  slowly 
and  with  difficulty,  leaning  on  his  crutches,  and 
supported  by  his  two  friends.  Taking  one  hand 
from  his  crutch,  he  raised  it,  and,  casting  his  eyes 
toward  Heaven,  said,  *  I  thank  God  that  1  have 
been  enabled  to  come  here  this  day  to  perform 
my  dutv,  and  to  speak  on  a  subject  which  has  so 
deeply  impressed  my  mind.  I  am  old  and  infirm 
— have  one  fix)t,  more  than  one  foot,  in  the  grave 
— 1  have  risen  from  my  bed  to  stand  up  in  the 
cause  of  my  country — periiaps  never  again  to 
t«peak  in  this  house!' 

"  The  reverence — the  attention — the  stillness  of 
the  House  was  most  aflfecting;  if  any  one  had 
dropped  a  handkerchief  the  noise  would  have  been 
heard.  At  first  Lord  Chatham  spoke  in  a  very 
low  and  feeble  tone ;  but  as  he  grew  warm,  his 
voice  rose,  and  became  as  harmonious  as  ever ; 
oratorical  and  affecting,  perhaps  more  than  at  any 
former  period,  both  from  his  own  situation,  and 
from  the  importance  of  the  subject  on  which  he 
spoke.  He  gave  the  whole  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can war ;  of  all  the  measures  to  which  he  had 
objected  ;  and  all  the  evil  consequences  which  he 
had  foretold ;  adding  at  the  end  of  each  period, 
*  And  so  it  proved.' 

*'  In  one  part  of  his  speech  he  ridiculed  the  ap- 
prehension of  an  invasion,  and  then  recalled  the 
remembrance  of  former  invasions, — '  A  Spanish 
invasion,  a  French  invasion,  a  Dutch  iuvasion, 
many  noble  lords  must  have  read  of  in  histoty ; 
and  some  lords  (looking  l^eenly  at  one  who  sat 
near  him)  may  remember  a  Scotch  invasion.' 

" '  My  lords,'  continued  he, '  I  rejoice  that  the 
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grave  has  not  closed  upon  me ;  that  I  am  still 
alive  to  lift  up  m^  voiee  against  the  dismember- 
ment of  this  ancient  and  most  noble  monarchy ! 
Pressed  down  as  I  am  by  the  hand  of  infirmity,  I 
am  little  able  to  assist  my  country  in  this  most  per- 
ilous conjuncture ;  but,  my  lords,  while  I  have 
sense  and  memory,  I  will  never  consent  to  deprive 
the  royal  offsprinsf  of  the  House  of  Brunswick, 
the  heirs  of  tne  Princess  Sophia,  of  their  fairest 
inheritance.  Where  is  the  man  that  will  dare  to 
advise  such  a  measure  ?  My  lords,  his  majesty 
succeeded  to  an  empire  as  great  in  extent  as  its 
reputation  was  unsullied.  Shall  we  tarnish  the 
lustre  of  this  nation  by  an  ignominious  surrender 
of  its  rights  and  fairest  possessions  7  Shall  this 
^reat  kingdom,  that  has  survived,  whole  and  en- 
tire, the  Danish  depredations,  the  Scottish  inroads, 
and  the  Nortnan  conquest ;  that  has  stood  the 
threatened  invasion  of  the  Sspanish  Armada,  now 
fall  prostrate  before  the  house  of  Bourbon  7  Surely, 
my  lords,  this  nation  is  no  longer  what  it  was ! 
Shall  a  people  that,  seventeen  years  ago,  was  the 
terror  of  the  world,  now  stoop  so  low  as  to  tell  its 
ancient  inveterate  enemy.  Take  all  we  have,  only 
give  us  peace  7    It  is  impossible ! 

"  *  I  wage  war  with  no  man,  or  set  of  men.  I 
wish  for  none  of  their  emplovments  ;  nor  would  I 
co'operate  with  men  who  still  persist  in  unretract- 
ed  error ;  or  who,  instead  of  acting  on  a  firm,  de- 
cisive line  of  conduct,  halt  between  two  opinions, 
where  there  is  no  middle  path.  In  Grod*8  name,  if 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  declare  either  for 
peace  or  war,  and  the  former  cannot  be  preserved 
with  honor,  why  is  not  the  latter  commenced  with- 
out hesitation  7  I  am  not,  I  confess,  well  in- 
formed of  the  resources  of  this  kingdom ;  but  I 
trust  it  has  still  sufficient  to  maintain  its  just 
rights,  though  I  know  them  not.  My  lords,  any 
state  is  better  than  despair.  Let  us  at  least  make 
one  ejSbrt ;  and  if  we  must  fall,  let  us  fall  like 
men !' 

"  When  his  lordship  sat  down,  £arl  Temple 


said  to  him,  *You  forgot  to  mention  what  we 
talked  of,  shall  I  iget  up'7'  Lord  Chatham  replied, 
*  No,  no ;  I  will  do  it  by  and  bye.' 

**  The  Duke  of  Richmond  then  replied ;  and  it 
is  said  that,  in  the  course  of  his  speech.  Lord 
Chatham  gave  frequent  indications  of  emotion 
and  displeasure.  When  his  grace  had  concluded. 
Lord  Chatham,  anxious  to  answer  him,  made 
several  attempts  to  stand,  but  his  strength  failed 
him,  and,  pressing  his  hand  to  his  heart,  he  fell 
backward  in  convulsions.  The  House  was  im- 
mediately thrown  into  a  state  of  the  greatest  agi- 
tation, and  an  adjournment  was  at  once  mo^ 
and  carried.  Lord  Chatham  was  first  taken  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Sargent,  in  Downing  Street ; 
and  when  he  had  in  some  measure  recovered,  be 
was  removed  to  his  own  residence  at  Hayes; 
where,  after  lingering  for  a  few  days,  he  expired 
on  the  11th  of  May,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age.  On  the  evening  of  his  death,  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Colonel  Barr6,  voted 
him  a  funeral  and  a  monument  in  Westminster 
Abbey  at  the  public  expense.  A  few  days  after- 
ward,  an  annuity  of  £4000  was  settled  upon  ths 
heirs  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  to  whom  the  title 
should  descend  ;  and  a  public  grant  of  £20,000 
was  made  for  the  payment  of  his  debts." 

We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  permit 
as  to  pursue  this  interesting  subject  further. 
The  modern  Orator  is,  however,  a  work  whicli 
can  well  afford  to  stand  or  fall  upon  its  own 
merits ;  and  we  heartily  recommend  it  to  the 
careful  study  of  all  who  either  delight  in  ob- 
serving the  forms  and  shapes  which  genius 
of  the  highest  order  once  took  in  others,  or 
are  themselves  desirous  of  catching  a  ray 
from  the  fires  which  still  continue  to  bum, 
even  amid  the  ashes  of  the  mighty  dead. 
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It  is  calculated  that  from  the  1st  Jan.,  1840, 
to  the  1st  August,  1845,  there  were  issued 
from  the  press  in  France  87,000  new  works, 
volumes,  and  pamphlets;  3700  reprints  of 
ancient  literature  and  French  classic  authors ; 
and  4000  translations  from  modem  lan- 
guages— one-third  of  the  latter  from  the 
English,  the  German  and  the  Spanish  com- 
ing next  in  numbers,  and  the  Portuguese  and 
the  Swedish  languages  having  furnished  the 
smallest  contributions.  Nine  hundred  dra- 
matic authors  are  named  of  pieces  produced 
on  the  stage,  and  afterward  published ;  60 

VOL.  xvm.  NO.  IV. 


only  of  comedies  and  dramas  not  acted. 
Among  the  published  works  are  200  on  oc- 
cult sciences,  cabalism,  chiromancy,  necro- 
mancy, <&c.,  and  75  volumes  on  heraldry  and 
genealogy.  Social  science,  Fourrierism,  com- 
munism, and  socialism  of  all  sizes;  60QDD 
romances  and  novels ;  and  more  than  800 
works  of  travel.  According  to  a  calculation^ 
for  which  the  authority  of  M.  Didot's  (ths 
publisher)  name  is  given,  the  paper  employed 
m  the  printing  of  all  these  works  woula  more 
than  twice  cover  the  surface  of  the  86  de- 
partments of  France. 
88 
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'From    the   W«ttminster    and    Foreign   Quarterly    ReTiew; 

JASMIN.    THE    MODERN    TROUBADOUR, 

La$  Papillatos  {The  Curl-papers)  de  Jasmin^  Coiffur^  de  las  Acadimios  d?  Agen  et 
de  Bordiou.    Agen :  Prosper  Noubel,  1843-1845. 


Eterybodt  has  heard  of  the  Troubadours, 
and  most  people  have  some  notion  of  their 
own  as  to  who  and  what  they  were.  These 
notions, however,  are,  we  suspect,  raiely  defi- 
nite, and  still  more  rarely  just.  Wonderful, 
on  comparison,  would  be  the  discrepancy 
between  them — amusing  would  be  the  varie- 
ty in  its  conceptions,  which,  on  this  as  on 
many  other  questions,  that  respectable  class 


termed  "well-informed  people  *  would  ex- 
hibit. A  few  learned  men  are  tolerably  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  and  know  the 
rank  in  the  history  of  literature  to  which  the 
.troubadours  are  entitled,  but  we  believe  they 
;ar6  few  indeed.  Most  people  associate  with 
the  name  of  these  minstrels  only  conhised 
and  misplaced  ideas  of  ladye-loves,  bowers, 
apeculiar  garb,  the  dark  ages  and  guitars. 
Tneir  works  are  less  known  than  those  of 
the  Fathers.  The  Druids  do  not  possess  a 
more  dim  and  shadowy  existence  in  the  ima- 
gination of  the  mass.  Many  have  no  farther 
acquaintance  with  the  matter  than  that,  like 
a  bandit,  a  pilgrim,  or  a  Jew,  a  troubadour 
makes  an  excellent  character  for  a  fancy  ball. 
But  however  different  may  be  the  opinions 
entertained  on  other  points  connected  with 
the  troubadours,  on  one  at  least  there  would 
probably  be  all  but  unanimity ;  nearly  all, 
we  are  persuaded,  would  agree  in  asserting 
that  the  time  of  those  worthies  is  long  since 
gone  by,  and  that  it  is  centuries  since  the 
"bat  of  the  tuneful  brethren  san^  his  latest 
lay.  Men,  nevertheless,  often  comcide  only 
in  their  errors,  and  this  we  proclaim  to  be 
one.  The  golden  age  of  the  troubadours 
xnay  be  past,  but  the  race  is  not  extinct ; 
lime  may  have  modified  the  externals,  but 
<he  spirit  remains.  For,  dwelling  in  their 
viery  country  and  singing  in  their  very  lan- 
guage, differing  in  short  from  his  predeces- 
Kors  in  little  more  than  this,  that  he  far  excels 
the  best  of  them  in  genius,  there  exists  at 
this  present  day  a  real  living  troubadour ; 
his  name  is  Jasmin,  and  we  have  seen  him. 


The  poetry  of  this  singular  man  is  not 
known  m  this  country  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
A  short  notice  of  it,  indeed,  appeared  some 
years  ago  in  a  weekly  periodical,  and  one  or 
two  of  his  smaller  pieces  have  even  been 
translated  into  English ;  but  we  are  per- 
suaded, that  by  a  great  majority,  even  of 
those  best  acquainted  with  modem  French 
literature,  the  poet  of  Agen  has  never  been 
heard  of.  In  France  itself  his  reputation  is 
not  BO  widely  or  so  universally  spread  as  is 
that  of  many  of  his  contemporaries  much 
his  inferiors  in  merit ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  won- 
derful that  it  should  be  so,  when  we  consid- 
er that  the  language  in  which  he  writes  is 
now  looked  on  only  as  the  patois  of  a  prov- 
ince, and  that  it  is,  in  fact,  nearly  unintelli- 
gible to  those  who  know  no  French  but 
French  of  Paris.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
serious  disadvantage,  the  sterling  excellence 
of  his  poetry  has  won  a  way  for  it ;  and  if, 
with  the  mass,  it  is  not  everywhere  so  popu- 
lar as  on  the  banks  of  the  Qaronne,  its  beau- 
ties have  universally  been  appreciated,  at 
least,  by  the  more  competent  and  discerning. 
The  most  distinguished  critics  of  the  capital 
itself,  not  always  too  ready  to  discover  or  to 
recognize  provincial  merit,  hailed  him  with 
enthusiasm,  when,  rambling  like  a  true  min- 
strel, he  appeared  amongst  them  reciting  his 
verses ;  and  in  the  difficult  saloons  of  a  city, 
where  unaided  genius  to  be  successful  must 
be  genius  indeed,  the  Gascon  bard  conquered 
for  himself  a  fame  of  which  any  man  might 
well  be  proud.  Ampere,  Charles  Nodier, 
Saint-Beuve,  and  Lamartine  were  among  the 
loudest  in  their  praises  ;  the  last,  indeed, 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  Jasmin  was  "  the 
truest  and  greatest  poet  of  the  age;"  and 
the  exaggerated  terms  of  this  testimony  must 
not  be  allowed  to  detract  from  its  real  value. 

As  for  his  native  Gascony,  where  the  lan- 
guage in  which  Jasmin  writes  is  not  only 
well  understood,  but,  as  being  now  the  patois 
of  the  people,  is  to  them  peculiarly  expres- 
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sive  and  heart-toucHmg,  he  is  there  held  in 
universal  honor.  His  countrymen  of  that 
province  are  intensely  proud  of  him.  He  is 
to  them  what  Bums  is  to  the  Scottish  pea- 
santry, only,  he  meets  with  his  honors  in  his 
lifetime.  F^tes  and  banquets  awiut  him 
when  he  visits  any  of  their  towns,  multitudes 
crowd  to  hear  him  recite  his  poems,  his  pro- 
gress from  place  to  place  is  a  perpetual  tri- 
umph, and  the  unabating  enthusiasm  that 
everywhere  greets  him  shows  that  the  fame 
which  Toulouse,  the  city  of  Clemence  Isaure, 
acknowledged  years  ago  by  presenting  him 
with  its  golden  laureC  has  smce  been  suc- 
cessfully maintained. 

Agen  is  a  small  town  prettily  situated  on 
the  reedy  Garonne.  In  its  principal  square 
is  to  be  found  a  small  shop,  the  front  of 
which,  shaded  by  an  overhangmg  blind  of 
blue  cloth,  bears  the  legend,  "Josmtn.  Coif- 
feur de  jeunes  gensJ*  For,  the  truth  must 
be  told,  "  the  truest  and  ^eatest  poet  of  the 
age  "  keeps  a  shop,  and  is  a  hair-dresser — 
the  fingers  that  sweep  the  lyre  handle  also 
the  scissors,  and  scraps  of  verses  serve  to 
test  the  heat  of  curling-irons.  Can  such 
things  be?  Can  a  man  who  is  a  hair- 
dresser hope  for  immortality  ?  Has  he  any 
ri^ht  to  bear  up  a^inst  the  prejudices  to 
which  he  must  feel  himself  obnoxious  ?  That 
ploughmen  and  shepherds  may  tune  their 
pipes  and  sing,  we  can  all  readily  understand ; 
idyls  and  georgics  come  naturally  from  their 
occupations;  but  a  hair-dresser — ^with  all 
due  respect  to  the  worshipful  company  of 
barbers — seems  inexorably  forbidden  to  make 
any  acquaintance  with  the  muse,  more  espe- 
cially if  he  be  bight  Jasmin,  to  remind  us  of 
his  own  oily  perfumes,  and  if,  farther,  h^  en- 
title his  writings,  "  Curl-papers,"  to  suggest 
more  homely  ideas  still.  Let  no  Latinist 
punster  quote  to  us  the  line, 

Dum  canimus  sacras  altemo  pectirie  nonas, 

to  us  there  is  no  profession  so  prosaic  as  a 
barber's,  and  for  a  poet  to  be  found  among 
its  members  is  indeed  a  prodigy.  But  Jas- 
min is  that  prodigy.  The  little  room  behind 
his  shop  is  full  of  gifts,  presented  to  him  in 
homage  of  his  genius;  admirers  in  every 
social  and  intellectual  rank  have  sent  their 
offering,  and  kings  are  among  the  contribu- 
tors. He  writes  after  his  name,  "Member 
of  the  Academies  of  Agen  and  Bordeaux." 
At  his  button-hole  he  wears  the  ribbon  of 
the  legion  of  honor — ^in  his  case,  at  least, 
bestowed  upon  no  unworthy  grounds.  And 
the  litUe  table  beside  his  counter  is  covered 


with  favorable  reviews  by  critics  whose  judg- 
ment is  stamped  with  authority,  mingled 
with  complimentary  letters  from  correspon- 
dents whose  approbation  is  indeed  high 
praise.  All  these  Jasmin  makes  no  oetenta* 
tion  either  of  exhibiting  or  of  concealing ;  he 
has  not  been  spoiled  by  the  flattery  he  has 
received;  but  he  is  conscious  of  his  own 
merits,  and  disdains  the  mock  modesty  it 
would  be  affectation  to  assume. 

In  appearance  he  is  a  fine  manly-looking 
fellow,  m  manners  he  is  hearty  and  simple. 
Frbm  the  first  prepossessing,  he  gains  upon 
you  at  every  moment,  till  when  he  is  fairly 
launched  into  the  recital  of  one  of  his  poems, 
and  his  rich  voice  does  justice  to  the  harmo- 
nious Gascon  in  which  they  nearly  all  are 
written,  the  animation  and  feeling  he  disco- 
vers become  contagious ;  your  admiration 
kindles ;  cold  as  you  may  generally  be,  you 
are  involved  in  his  ardor.  You  forget  the 
shop  in  which  you  stand;  all  idea  of  his 
being  a  hair-dresser  vanishes ;  you  rise  with 
him  into  his  superior  world,  and  experience 
in  a  way  you  will  never  forget,  the  power 
exercised  by  a  true  poet  pouring  forth  bis 
living  thoughts  in  his  own  verses. 

Amount  Jasmin's  productions  is  a  piece 
entitled  Mou9  Soubenis, — My  Souvenirs.  It 
appeared  in  1832.  Nothing  can  give  a  bet- 
ter idea  at  once  of  the  man  and  of  the  poet 
than  this  work ;  for  it  not  only  yields  us  a 
retrospect  of  his  life,  but  exhibits  in  a  pecu- 
liar degree  the  mixture  of  pathos  and  humor, 
of  playfulness  and  passion,  which  distin- 
guishes him.  We  shall,  therefore,  make 
the  acquaintance  'of  the  modem  troubadour 
by  means  of  this  autobiography.  We  trans- 
late word  for  word  when  we  quote  in  prose. 

"  Affed  and  broken,  the  other  century  had  only 
a  couple  of  years  more  to  pass  upon  earth,  when, 
at  the  comer  of  an  old  street,  in  a  house  where 
dwelt  more  than  one  rat,  on  Thursday  in  Shrove- 
tide, behind  the  door,  at  the  honr  when  they  toss 
pancakes,  of  a  hunchbacked  father  and  a  lame 
mother,  was  bom  a  baby,  and  that  baby  was  I.'* 

The  hunchbacked  father  was  a  tailor; 
and,  though  he  could  not  read,  he  too  was  a 
poet,  of  a  much  lower  degree,  however,  than 
his  son.  He  composed  burlesque  and  occa- 
sional couplets  for  the  charivaris  common  in 
the  country;  but  none  of  these  effusiooB 
have  come  down  to  us — ^the  poor  tailor- satir- 
ist rests  mute  and  inglorious.  Though  a 
thin,  weak  child,  yet  "  nourished  by  good 
milk,  and  nestling  in  a  warm  cradle  stuffed 
with  lark's  feathers,"  Jasmin  ^rew,  "just  as 
if  he  had  been  the  son  of  a  king."    At  the 
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age  of  seven  he  was  strong  enough  to  accom- 
pany his  father  to  the  charivaris,  whither  he 
went  with  a  horn  in  his  hand,  a  paper  cap 
on  his  head,  and  seemingly  much  pride  of 
position  in  his  heart.  But  the  greatest  de- 
light of  his  childhood  was  to  go  "  barefoot 
and  barehead  **  to  gather  sticks  for  his  pa- 
rents in  the  willow-islands  of  the  Garonne, 
with  a  party  of  some  score  of  his  companions. 
To  this  day  it  enchants  him  to  remember 
how,  "as  the  clock  struck  noon  the  cry  would 
arise,  a  Villo,  amits  I — to  the  island,  friends !" 
How  they  then  set  off,  singing,  Vagnel  que 
nCas  dounat,  a  favorite  song  in  that  coun- 
try ;  how,  their  faggots  and  their  work  fin- 
ished an  hour  before  nightfall,  they  spent 
that  time  in  swinging  upon  the  pliant  branches, 
and  how  they  then  returned  home  again, 
"  thirty  voices  chaunting  the  same  air  and 
chorus,  while  thirty  bundles  of  wood  danced 
on  thirtv  heads." 

All  his  amusements,  however,  were  not  so 
innocent.  He  was  a  sad  robber  of  orchards ; 
nor  does  he  seem  even  yet  reformed  in  prin- 
ciple, for  his  mouth  evidently  still  waters  at 
the  recollection  of  his  exploits — 

**  Over  the  hedge  and  over  the  wall. 
What  lots  of  cherries  and  plums  we  stole ! 
Peaches  and  grapes  and  nectarines, 
Up  the  trees  and  along  the  vines  ! 
Pearp  and  apricots  past  belief— 
Oh !  I  was  such  a  famous  thi^f ! 
Leaping  like  squirrels,  on  we  came, 
Scourges  of  gardens,  and  proud  of  the  name." 

But,  amid  the  gaiety  and  carelessness  of 
Jasmin's  early  years,  there  was  a  care  which 
cast  a  gloom  over  his  happiest  moments ;  and 
it  arose  from  a  cause  which  does  not  usually 
much  sadden  a  child.  The  future  poet  had 
an  eager  thirst  for  education ;  the  poverty  of 
his  parents  did  not  admit  of  his  receiving  it. 
The  thought  of  school,  and  of  his  being  de- 
barred from  it,  constantly  haunted  him ;  his 
poor  mother  would  whisper  the  word  to  his 
grandfatht-r,  and  then  look  wistfully  at  her 
boy;  but  there  was  no  help,  they  had  not  the 
means,  and  his  singular  desire  of  knowledge 
could  not  be  gratified.     He  could  only  wish. 

The  family  had  evidently  a  hard  battle  to 
sustain.  Jasmin's  childhood  was  one  of  hun- 
ger and  privation.  We  find  him  afterward 
alluding  to  his  forced  fasts,  in  some  humorous 
verses  addressed  "  To  a  Cure  of  Marmande, 
who  at  a  great  dinner  wished  to  make  him 
observe  Lent."  We  think  we  hear  some 
troubadour  of  Raymond's  court  discharging 
his  pleasantry  at  the  penance-pronouncing 
St.  Dominic,  or  some  of  his  monk  com- 
panions. 


"  Cries  our  abbe,  *  Sinners  all, 
Fast,  and  of  your  ways  repent ! 
If  vou've  sinned  in  carnival, 

Now  atone  by  keeping  Lent. 
Sinners,  oh  !.  to  be  forgiven, 
Pay  your  heavy  debt  to  Heaven  !' 

"  Me  your  words  in  no  way  touch ; 

You  and  all  the  cur^s  know 
In  advance  Tve  paid  so  much, 

Nothing  of  the  kind  I  owe. 
Why  should  I  be  told  to  fast  ? 
Heaven's  my  debtor  for  the  past  I" 

But  even  hunger  cannot  sink  the  buoy- 
ancy natural  to  childhood.  Jasmin  was 
always  merry.  Every  season  had  its  own 
pleasures,  cheap  and  natural,  but  not  the  less 
enjoyed.  In  winter,  for  instance,  they  con- 
sisted in  listening  to  dreadful  stories  told  by 
an  old  woman. 

"  What  delight  and  what  pain  I  feft  when  she 
recounted  the  *Ogre  and  little  Tom  Thumb,' 
when  she  painted  a  hundred  ghosts,  with  the 
noise  of  a  hundred  chains,  in  an  old  ruin,  when 
she  rehearsed  the  *  Sorcerer'  or  *  Bluebeard,'  or 
described  the  *  Jjowp'garoxC  howling  in  the  street. 
Half  dead  with  fear,  fdared  not  breathe,  and  when, 
as  midnight  sounded,  I  returned  home,  it  seemed 
as  if  sorcerers  and  lowps-garoux  were  always  at 
my  heels." 

So  much  for  imaginary  terrors.  The  actual 
things  of  life  and  their  stem  reality  were 
soon  forced  upon  him  in  a  way  that  left  its 
trace  for  ever.  It  was  a  Monday.  At  play 
with  his  companions,  he  was  their  king,  and 
they  formed  his  escort.  In  the  midst  of  his 
reign  he  sees  two  porters  approach,  bearing 
an  old  man  seated  on  a  willow  chair.  They 
come  nearer  and  nearer,  near  enough  at  last 
for  him  to  distinguish  his  grandfather.  He 
throws  himself  round  his  poor  relative's  neck, 
and  asks  him  anxiously  and  in  wonder,  what 
ails  him,  why  he  has  left  home,  where  he  is 
going.  "To  the  workhouse,  my  son,"  re- 
plies the  weeping  old  man.  "  Acos  aqui  que 
lou8  Jansemins  mdron — it  is  there  the  Jasmins 
die.  He  embraced  me,"  continued  Jasmin, 
"and  was  carried  away,  shutting  his  blue 
eyes — five  days  afterward  my  grandfather 
was  no  more.*  Then,  for  the  first  time,  the 
boy  felt  what  poverty  really  is.  This  event 
struck  deep  into  his  mind  ;  the  recollection  of 
it  has  since  been  constantly  present  to  him, 
and  on  one  occasion,  at  least,  it  exercised  a 
salutary  influence  on  his  fortunes.  When,  at 
last,  more  prosperous  days  came,  he  found 
great  satisfaction  in  making  a  bonfire  of  the 
old  willow  chair  in  which  his  forefathers,  *'  all 
the  Jasmins,"   had    been  carried  to    their 
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almshouse  death-bed.      With  this  mcident 
the  first  canto  closes. 

The  second  begins  with  an  inventory  of 
the  family  furniture,  in  which  figure,  among 
other  things,  "  three  old  beds  m  ruins ;  six 
old  curtains,  which  the  wind  from  the  cran- 
nies would  have  caused  to  belly  out  like  sails, 
if  they  had  not  been  eaten  by  time  and  rats 
into  the  semblance  of  sieves;  a  sideboard 
frequently  subjected  to  threat  of  bailiflf — ^it 
was  the  only  thing  worth  seizing — and  an  old 
wallet  hanging  in  a  comer."  He  had  not 
before  remarked  the  scantiness  of  their  pos- 
sessions, but  his  eyes  were  now  opened.  He 
saw  how  slender  were  his  parents'  means, 
and  he  learned  things  he  had  never  dreamed 
of  before :  that  the  severe  looking  woman, 
who  came  every  morning  with  an  iron  pot, 
bore  in  it  to  his  grandmother,  "  sick  though 
still  not  old,"  the  soup  of  charity ;  that  the 
old  wallet  was  what  his  grandfather  used  to 
carry  from  farmhouse  to  farmhouse  seeking 
the  scanty  doles  of  his  former  friends ;  that 
no  old  man  ever  died  in  their  house,  but 
"  that  as  soon  as  they  took  to  crutches  they 
were  sent  to  the  hospital."  So  it  had  been 
from  father  to  son.  **  Pdoure  Pepy ! — poor 
grandfather." 

One  day,  however — a  bright  day  for  him 
— ^his  mother  entered  the  house  joyfully. 
**  Jacques,"  said  she,  "Jacques,  my  son,  you 
shall  go  to  school !  Your  cousin  the  school- 
master takes  you  for  nothmg."  Six  months 
afterward  the  boy  could  read — ^he  was  diligent 
and  had  a  good  memory — six  more  and  he 
assisted  the  priest  at  mass — six  more,  and  as 
a  chorister  he  struck  up  the  TarUum  ergo, — 
six  more  and  he  entered  the  seminary  gra- 
tuitously,— six  more  and  he  was  expelled 
from  it  with  shame  on  his  face  and  curses  on 
his  head.  And  this,  too,  was  in  the  very 
moment  of  his  first  great  triumph.  He 
had  gained  a  prize — it  was  only  an  old  cas- 
sock— but  it  was  still  a  prize.  His  mother 
came  and  saw  it ;  full  of  joy  was  that  poor 
mother,  and  between  her  lasses  she  said  to 
him,  "  Poor  thing  !  you  have  a  good  right  to 
learn ;  for,  thanks  to  you,  they  send  us  every 
Tuesday  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  this  year  times 
are  so  bad,  that  God  knows  it  is  welcome." 
Jasmin,  very  proud,  promised  repeatedly  that 
he  would  become  a  grand  lavant,  and  his 
mother  went  away  radiant  with  joy.  His 
father,  it  was  arranged,  was  to  lay  his  profes- 
sional hands  on  the  cassock  and  alter  it  to  the 
boy*s  size.  But  that  vestment  Jasmin  was 
never  destined  to  wear.  He  fell,  both 
literally  and  figuratively.  "  The  devil,  that 
n  sUgator  of  evil,"  led  him,  it  seems,  near  a 


ladder,  at  the  top  of  which  a  plump  servant 
maid  was  perched,  occupied — type  of  inno- 
cence— in  feeding  pigeons  in  a  dove-cot 
above  her.  He  mounted  the  ladder  one, 
two,  three,  four  steps.  Kilty  turned  and  utter- 
ed a  scream,  the  ladder  was  thrown  over 
and  both  came  together  to  the  ground,  she 
uppermost.  Kitty  continued  screaming,  and 
wnen  the  luckless  wight  got  upon  his  legs 
again,  he  found  scullions,  cooks,  canons,  and 
little  abb^s,  all  the  house,  in  fact,  assembled 
around  him.  Kitty  told  the  story  in  her 
own  way,  with  embellishments,  the  culprit 
assures  us,  and  his  punishment  was  imme- 
diately pronounced — 

*'  So  wicked  and  so  young !    As  Heaven  is  my 

guard, 
m  see  that  such  conduct  shall  meet  its  doe 

reward ! 
Dry  bread  and  prison  from  to-day,  through  all 

the  carnival ! 
Such  was  the  peremptory  sentence  of  the  prin- 


ci 


Shut  up  in  his  cell.  Jasmin  was  far  from 
being  miserable.  He  had,  it  seems,  visions 
of  lovely  women,  who, 

^  Sweet  consolers  of  disgrace, 
Changing  it  to  happiness. 
Breathing  smiles  and  beaming  light, 
Hovered  round  him  all  the  night — 
Never  o'er  a  couch  so  bare 
Wantoned  dreams  so  fresh  and  fair." 

From  these  pleasant  visions,  however^  Jasmin 
awoke  to  the  direful  reality  of  hunger, — a 
reality  which  causes  him  emphatically  to 
deny  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  *' qui  dron 
minjo** — he  who  sleeps  dines.  To  tantalize 
him  more,  from  the  valiant  spits  hard  at 
work  in  the  kitchen,  ascended,  coming 
through  the  keyhole,  and  impelled  by  the 
"great  devil,"  an  odor  of  unctuous  and 
most  delectable  meats.  It  is  the  carnival, 
and  he  is  in  prison,  alone  and  hungry.  He 
becomes  desperate,  his  eye  fiasnes  with 
rage,  and  at  that  moment  it  falls  on  a  cup- 
board in  the  wall — high  up,  but  secured 
only  by  a  wooden  pin.  The  means  of  ascent 
are  speedily  furnished  by  a  table,  some 
washing  lines,  and  four  chairs ;  on  this  ladder, 
at  the  risk  of  his  neck,  he  climbs.  Opening 
the  cupboard,  he  beholds  in  the  interior  four 
pots ;  "  trembling  like  a  king  upon  his  throne," 
he  draws  one  of  them  to^^ard  him ;  some- 
thing soft  and  black  flows  out  on  his  face 
and  trickles  to  his  mouth ;  he  tastes — 
"  triumph !  it  is  quince  marmalade !" 
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"  But  at  this  moment  who  is  coming  up 
st^rs? — who  fumbles  at  the  door? — ^who 
opens  it  ? — who  enters  ?  0,  terror !  it  b  the 
principal  himself — bearing  a  pardon !''  But 
what  a  sad  and  unexpected  sight  meets  his 
eye !  Of  course  it  was  all  over  with  Jasmin. 
There  had  been  forgiveness  for  his  other 
transgression,  but  for  this  there  was  none — ^a 
boy  who  eats  a  canon's  own  particular  choice 
quince  marmalade,  puts  himself  beyond  the 
pale  of  mercy.  With  a  cry  of  "  Out,  you  devil, 
out  !*'  the  enraged  ecclesiastic  shook  the  fr^ 
scaffold  ;  Jasmin,  followed  by  a  pot  or  two, 
tumbled  from  his  bad  eminence,  and  was 
summarily  expelled  from  the  seminary.  His 
face  being  still  besmeared  with  the  stolen 
sweets,  the  carnival-keepers,  as  ho  ran 
through  the  streets,  saluted  him  with  jeer- 
ing cries  of  "  A  mask !  a  mask !"  but  escaping 
from  his  tormentors,  he  at  last  got  home, 
sore  with  his  fall,  and  very  hungry.  Here 
he  found  the  table  laid,  and  some  beans 
cooking — but  there  was  no  bread.  "You 
need  not  wait  for  it,"  said  his  mother  to  her 
children,  sadly  but  tenderly ;  ''  it  will  not 
come." 

They  were  without  bread.  "  0  poverty ! 
0  repentance!  0  well-turned  ankles  and 
quince  marmalade !  0  Kitty,  and  0  canon !" 
— the  ration  had  been  stopped  because  of 
his  misconduct  the  previous  day !  After  a 
while  his  mother  casts  a  glance  at  her  hand, 
and  then  exclaiming,  "Wait  a  little — yes, 
you  shall  have  it !"  she  goes  out.  She  soon 
returns  with  a  loaf,  and  all  the  family  re- 
gain their  spirits;  Jacques  alone  is  serious 
and  watchful — watchful  of  his  mother — 
serious,  for  he  has  his  fears.  They  finish 
their  bean-porridge — she  prepares  to  cut  the 
loaf — he  observes  her  closely — observes  her 
left  hand.  Alas  !  it  was  true — "  n'  abio 
plus  soun  aner — she  had  sold  her  marriage 
rmg! 

I'his  is  the  end  of  the  second  canto,  or 
*•  pause."  Jasmin  here  passes  over  a  year 
of  his  life,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  third 
canto  the  schoolboy  has  become  apprentice 
to  a  hair-dresser,  and  is  now,  as  he  says,  al- 
most a  man.  Engaged  the  greater  part  of 
each  day  in  adorning  outwardly  the  heads 
of  others,  he  devoted  all  his  spare  hours  to 
storing  the  interior  of  his  own.  Every  night 
the  ray  of  a  lamp,  shining  from  a  garret 
window,  lit  up  the  neighboring  elm-tree ;  and 
in  his  bed,  waking  the  night  through,  he  lulled 
asleep  his  griefs  by  reading,  forgetting  for  a 
time  the  ring,  the  wallet,  and  the  workhouse. 
So  he  lived,  "  unhappy  and  contented."  He 
also  now  began  to  write  verses,  addressed 


in  the  first  place,  strangely  enough,  to  the 
heroine  of  a  novel,  to  pray  her  to  be  his 
guardian  angel.  She  was,  he  says,  ever  in 
his  thoughts :  and  when,  during  his  occupa- 
tions of  the  day,  the  terrible  thought  of  the 
workhouse  presented  itself — as  it  seems  con- 
stantly to  have  done— he  had  for  solace  only 
this  sweet  unsubstantiality.  This  of  course 
prevented  his  minding  his  proper  business, 
and  he  confesses  it. 


**  How  often,  when  dreaming,  in  terror  or 

My  razor  too  heedlessly  played ! 
And  over  a  visage  of  lather  and  soap 
What  staggers  and  stumbles  it  made ! 


f> 


No  doubt  many  a  worthy  citizen  of  Agen 
had  cause  to  curse  the  ideal  Estella  who  pos- 
sessed the  thoughts  of  the  awkward  and  ro- 
mantic barber's  boy. 

But  from  romance-reading  Jasmin  came  to 
play-going.  One  evening  he  chanced  to 
mingle  with  a  crowd  assembled  before  a 
large  house;  the  doors  suddenly  opened, 
and  the  throng,  entering  precipitately,  bore 
him  along  in  its  current. 

*<  Where  am  1  ?    Heavens !  Why  is  that  curtain 
raised  7 
How  fine !    Another  country  !    Am  I  crazed  ? 
How  well  they  sing !   How  soft  they  speak, 
yet  clear ! 
Bat  all  to  see  and  all  to  hear 
My  ears  and  eyes  too  much  are  mazed. 
•Tis  Cinderella!'  loud  I  cried— * 'Us  she,  I 
say.' 

*  Silence !'  my  neighbor  muttered ; 

*  Why  so,  sir  ?    What  is  this,  where  are  we 
pray  ?'  I  stuttered : 

*  You  fool !  you're  at  the  play  V  " 

This  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  thoughts ; 
that  night  Cinderella  supplanted  poor  Es- 
tella in  his  affections.  He  talked  in  his  sleep, 
made  long  speeches,  and  disturbed  his  mas- 
ter's house.  The  ire  of  the  old  barber  was 
of  course  kindled,  and  in  the  morning  he  as- 
cends to  his  apprentice's  garret  to  scold  him. 
The  scene  which  follows  is  inimitable.  The 
dreamy,  imaginative,  easily  impressioned  boy, 
lying  on  the  floor  of  the,  room,  and  just  awa- 
kened from  silvery  visions  of  fairyland  and 
the  beautiful  Cinderella ;  the  practical,  sober, 
methodical,  but  withal  good-natured  master, 
standing  with  authority  over  him,  and  ques- 
tioning him, — the  professional  pride  of  the 
worthy  man  as  he  tells  the  lad  that  he  is  unfit 
to  be  a  barber,  and  had  better  turn  player, 
— ^his  horror  at  finding  himself  imexpectedly 
taken  at  his  word, — his  broken  remonstran- 
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ces,  half  indignation,  half  pity,  and  the  un- 
looked-for e&ct  of  his  chance  expression, 
"Infatuated  boy  !  do  you  wish  to  die  in  the 
workhouse  t"— which,  by  the  terrible  remi- 
niscences it  calls  up,  restores  the  stage-struck 
apprentice  to  his  proper  senses, — are  all 
sketched  with  so  masterly  a  hand,  in  a  few 
vigorous  lines,  that  the  incident,  than  which 
nothing  could  in  itself  be  more  commonplace, 
becomes  eminently  interesting  and  dramatic. 
But  it  is  the  peculiar  merit  of  Jasmin,  as,  in- 
deed, it  is  his  professed  aim,  to  depict  the  nat- 
ural, to  adhere  closely  to  the  true,  to  repre- 
sent every-day  occurrences,  and  simply  by 
putting  them  in  their  proper  light,  or  by  di- 
recting on  them  the  illumination  of  his  poetry, 
to  give  to  even  the  most  ordinary  personages 
and  evenU  the  effect  and  attraction  which 
are  usually  considered  as  being  confined  to 
the  romantic,  the  exciting,  and  the  improb- 
able. 

Two  years  went  by  after  the  memorable 
visit  to  the  theatre ;  Jasmin  was  now  nearly 
eighteen  years  of  age,  the  future  began  to 
brighten,  and  at  last  an  important  day  in  his 
history  arrived — his  own  little  "saloun" 
(saloon)  for  hair-dressing  was  opened.  It 
was  not  much  frequented  at  first,  customers 
were  few  and  fortune  niggardly,  "  mais  se 
non  pl^oa,  rouzino" — ^if  it  did  not  rain,  it 
drizzled.  And  soon  he  became  completely 
happy.  "  He  found  in  the  world,"  he  says, 
"  a  spiiit  that  pleased  him,"  he  fell  in  love, 
that  IS  to  say.  His  wooing  was  successful ; 
his  marriage  day  came  ;  "ma  renovated  hat, 
in  a  blue  coat, — ^new  for  the  second  time, 
and  with  a  shirt  of  coarse  stuff,  having  a 
calico  front,"  he  carried  away  his  bride,  the 
pleasing,  good-natured  little  woman  whom  we 
have  seen  at  Agen. 

His  later  history  he  passes  lightly  over. 


"  You  know  the  rest,"  he  says,  addressing  him- 
self to  M.  Florimond  de  St.  Amant,  to  whom  the 
"  Soubenis"  are  dedicated.  "  Fifteen  years  have 
passed  ;  the '  Curl-papers'  and  other  songs  have 
attracted  to  my  shop  a  little  stream  of  so  silvery 
a  nature,  that  in  my  poetic  ardor  I  broke  to  pieces 
the  terrible  chair.  My  fears  are  gone ;  so  mach 
so,  that  reading  the  other  day  that  Pegasus  is  a 
horse  which  carries  poets  to  the  almshouse,  I 
filled  the  whole  house  with  my  laughter.  I,  for 
my  part,  have  been  carried  by  that  steed,  npt  to 
the  almshouse,  but  to  a  certain  notary's  office  ; 
and  now,  in  the  full  pride  of  my  greatness,  I  re- 
joice to  see  myself  figuring  on  the  list  of  the  tax- 
eeitherer,  beins  the  first  of  my  family  who  has  had 
that  honor.  It  is  true,  the  honor  costs  something ; 
but  no  matter,  our  house  shelters  us  against  wind 
and  rain,  though  behind  it  is  certainly  but  imper-  I 
fectly  roofed  in.    But  my  wife  says  to  me,  *  Conr- 1 


age !  every  verse  you  make  is  a  tile,  and  it  is 
rafters  you  are  squaring  when  you  write ;'  and 
she  who  at  first,  when  my  verses  were  not  80  ar- 
gentiferous, used  to  lock  up  my  paper  and  split 
my  p^n,  now  oflfers  me,  witn  a  courteous  air,  the 
finest  pen  and  the  smoothest  paper." 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  both  the  parents 
of  Jasmm  lived  to  see  and  to  profit  by  their 
son's  success ;  for  the  "  Soubenis"  conclude 
with  a  scene  in  which  they,  as  well  as  his  sis- 
ters, are  introduced  in  a  comfortable '  family 
picture,  the  only  drawback  on  the  happiness 
of  the  party  being  their  indignation  at  some 
complimentary  verses  which  termed  the  poet 
*'a  son  of  Apollo,"  and  thereby,  as  they 
thought,  cast  doubts  on  the  fair  character 
of  his  mother. 

In  the  same  little  shop  Jasmin  still  remains. 
But  his  fame  soon  went  forth.    In  1835  we 
find  him  reciting  his  verses  amid  the  applause 
of  the  critical  Academy  of  Bordeaux ;  and 
in  1840,  raising  to  extraordinary  enthusiasm 
an  immense .  mixed  multitude  at  Toulouse, 
Passing  over,  however,  his  other   triumphs, 
we  come  to  his  reception  at  Paris,  an  account 
of  which   he  gives  in  a  piece  entitled  **  Mv 
Journey."    The  scene  is   the  saloon  of  M. 
Au^ustin  Thierry,  the  learned  and  accom- 
plished author  of  the  "History  of  the  Nor- 
man   Conquest."      The   illustrious    writer, 
whose  eye  a  "  thick  drop  serene"  has  ob- 
scured for  ever,  is  seated  as  usual  in  his  arm« 
chair,  a  melancholy  calm  upon  his  fine  fea- 
tures, his  devoted  wife  is  beside  him,  around 
him  are  assembled   the  most  distinguished 
people  of  Paris — ^poets,  critics,  orators— the 
learned,  the  witty,  the  imaginative.     The 
eyes  of  all  are  turned  upon  a  man  who,  with 
the  embarrassment  of  modesty,  but  with  th« 
just  confidence  of  conscious  power,  prepares 
to  read  a  poem  of  his  own.     He  announces 
it  as  "The  Blind  Giri  of  Cast^l-CuUte." 
There  is  a  movement  of  curiosity,  not  a  few 
looks  of  incredulity,  one  or  two  of  the  party 
manifest  something  approaching  to  a  sneer-^ 
for  the  pretended  poet  is  a  h^r-dresser,  and 
writes  in  patois. 

The  effect  is  chilling  for  the  poor  man ; 
his  southern  ardor  feels  the  frost  of  the  at- 
mosphere. He  has  an  awful  reverence  for 
the  firreat  men  round  him,  and  he  is  crushed 
by  their  superiority.  Their  conventional  po- 
liteness, so  different  from  Gascon  warmth,  is 
painfully  scrupulous ;  he  b  a  stranger,  too, 
and  so  s&one. 

How  shall  he  move  such  an  audience? 
How  shall  his  simple  "Abuglo"  touch  their 
hearts  ?  He  sees  that  they  are  resolved  not 
to  be  influenced  in  his  favor  by  the.mere  cu- 
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riosity  of  the  thing — ^by  the  phenomenon  of 
a  barber  making  tolerable  verses,  and  ven- 
turing so  boldty  to  recite  them  on  such 
ground ;  he  sees  he  must  stand  or  fall  by  his 
real  merits.  Let  him  describe  his  own  emo- 
tions. 

"  A  crowd  of  learned  men  and  women  waited 
eoldly  till  I  should  open  my  lips,  to  measure  my 
mindand  my  words.  And  it  is  not  in  Paris  as  on 
the  banks  of  the  Garonne.  At  home  all  are  my 
friends,  here  all  are  judges  ;  and  he  who  comes 
to  establish  his  name,  if  he  does  not  gain  a  throne, 
finds  nothing  bat  a  tomb.  Doubtless  they  had  an 
amicable  air  toward  me — they  even  called  me  a 
poet ;  but  I  saw,  by  the  expression  of  their  eyes, 
now  difficult  my  proof  would  be ;  and  then,  none 
of  them  understood  our  sweet,  smooth  language. 
I  was  dumb — I  was  afraid.  I  changed  from  hot 
to  cold,  and  from  cold  to  hot.  In  vain  the  magnifi- 
cent countenance  of  the  blind  man  ^rew  bright 
with  kindness  toward  me— 4n  vain  his  guardian 
angel,  his  gentle  companion,  touched  me  with  her 
golden  wing.    I  trembled— I  wished  to  go  away." 

But  at  last  he  took  courage.  He  began 
his  **  Abuglo,"  and  from  the  first  his  success 
was  complete.  He  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  the  applause  of  his  hearers.  That 
evening  was  decisive.  Twenty-six  times,  he 
tells  us,  within  fifteen  days,  he  repeated  his 
recitation,  the  last  of  them  being  before  the 
then  royal  family  at  Neuilly.  Covered  with 
applause  and  honor,  he  returned  to  his  be- 
loved Agen ;  and  the  year  after  he  received 
a  substantial  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which 
his  poetry  was  held,  an  annual  pension  of  a 
thousand  francs  being  allotted  to  him  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

Since  then  he  has  remained  perfectly  con- 
tented in  his  native  town,  making  occasional 
tours,  and  reciting  his  works  to  admiring 
crowds  in  the  different  places  of  the  south, 
but  refusing  all  solicitation  to  leave  his  pres- 
ent position.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  of 
his  many  pleasing  poetical  epistles  is  on  this 
subject,  and  contains  his  reasons  for  not  fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  a  "  rich  agriculturist 
near  Toulouse,  who  incessantly  wrote  to  him 
to  go  and  establish  himself  in  Paris,  where 
he  would  make  his  fortune."  It  is  too  long 
to  quote  entire,  but  we  select  from  it  some 
passages,  of  which  even  the  author  of  the 
ode,  "  Rectius  vives,"  would  have  had  no 
jcause  to  be  ashamed. 

"  Why  do  you  always  repeat  to  me,"  he  says, 
>'  that  money  is  money,  and  that  fame  is  only  fame  7 
My  eye  is  fixed  on  a  laurel ;  a  little  sprig  of  it 
will,  1  hope,  one  day  be  mine ;  and  compared  with 
that  sprig,  all  the  riches  of  the  world  are  to  me 
as  nothing.  Besides,  I  do  not  know  how  to  use 
wealth — wealth  would  spoil  me.    I  cannot  em- 


ploy it  usefally  as  you  do ;  you,  who  while  you 
enrich  yourself,  ennch  a  hundred  others." 

"  No !  I  should  do  as  upstarts  always  do, 
Become,  perhaps,  stifiT,  haughty,  proud, 
And  ape  nifirh  lords  as  beat  I  could, 

And  in  a  handsome  carriage  go. 

Deny,  whilst  to  the  great  I  bend. 

My  kindred,  and  each  former  friend. 

And  act  so,  that  from  naught  refraining, 
Full  soon  my  coffers  would  be  drained. 

When,  now  no  more  rich,  proud,  disdaining, 
I  should  be  wretched,  poor,  disdained. 

"  In  Agen,  then,  content  and  poor. 

Leave  me  as  now  to  work  and  sing. 

Each  summer  happier  than  a  king, 
I  glean  my  little  winter  store. 
And  then  1  carol  out  the  day 

Beneath  the  shade  of  ash  or  thorn, 
Too  happy  if  my  head  grow  gray 

In  the  same  place  where  I  was  bom. 

"  When  once  is  come  the  summer  sky. 
And  grasshoppers  are  heard  to  ply 

Their  chirp  of  zigo,  ziou,  ziou. 
The  wandering  sparrows  quit  their  homes,  and 

fly 
The  nests  where  first  they  felt  their  feathers 
grow ; 
The  wise  man  is  of  other  stuff. 
He  ever  loves  the  ancient  roof 
That  sheltered  first  his  youthful  head. 
He  loves,  when  all  things  verdant  beam, 
In  manhood  to  go  forth  and  dream 
Upon  the  turf  where  as  a  child  he  played. 


"  I  rest  then  here ;  not  rich,  but  free  ; 

With  water  from  my  spring,  with  bread   of 
rye : 

In  gay  saloons  there's  many  a  sigh. 
There's  many  a  laugh  beneath  the  tree  ; — 
And  I  for  my  part  laugh  at  anything, 

I  wept  too  long — 'tis  time  to  laush  and  sing ; 
For,  wiser  now  than  in  my  youth,  fhold 

That  in  this  tinsel  world  below. 
In  which  our  days  so  soon  will  have  been  told, 

And  where  all  things  are  empty  show — 
Content  is  better  far  than  gold." 

In  the  preceding  translation  we  have  en- 
deavored to  preserve  something  of  the  rhythm 
of  the  original,  which,  in  almost  all  Jasmin's 
productions,  is  very  arbitrary.  He  mingles 
short  lines  with  long  lines  at  pleasure  ;  one 
of  fifteen  syllables  shall,  for  instance,  pre- 
cede one  of  two ;  to  a  series  of  stately  hex- 
ameters shall  succeed  a  flight  of  trochaics, 
in  many  of  which  the  verse  is  composed  of 
a  single  word.  Such  license,  though  com- 
mon enough  among  French  writers  in  the 
composition  of  fables  and  the  like,  has  never 
been  considered  by  them  admissible  in  the 
more  elevated  style ;  but  Jasmin's  innovation 
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is  as  successful  as  it  was  daring.  But  if  his 
rhythm  is  irregular,  his  rhymes  are  still 
more  so.  It  is  not  by  such  rudders  that  his 
courses  are  steered.  His  rhyming  lines  fol- 
low each  other  in  every  possible  order,  they 
are  of  most  unequal  and  disproportioned 
lengths ;  the  same  assonance  often  unites 
three,  four,  or  even  five,  and  these  are  some- 
times consecutive,  sometimes  widely  separat- 
ed :  in  short,  the  movement  of  his  verses  is 
an  intricate  and  fantastic  dance,  where  the 
partners  are  perpetually  meeting  and  leaving 
each  other,  where  dissyllabic  pigmies  are 
coupled  with  monstrous  Alexandrines,  where 
the  eye  can  discover  neither  method  nor  de- 
sign, but  where,  nevertheless,  there  exists  an 
evident  harmony,  which  pleases  though  it 
may  perplex. 

The  reader  will  observe  how  frequently 
feminine  or  double  rhymes  occur ;  this  is  de- 
structive of  all  Jasmin's  poetry,  and  arises 
from  the  genius  of  the  language  in  which  he 
writes.  For  we  call  it  a  language,  and  not 
a  patois.  This  representative  of  the  langue 
d*oc  is  no  dialect  of  the  langue  (Tout.  It  is 
a  sister  of  the  now  dominant  speech,  and  no 
bastard  child — ^it  is  the  elder  sister  to  boot. 
No  doubt  the  Parisian  hadaud  regards  as  a 
patois,  a  tongue  in  which  the  troubadours 
thought  and  sung,  and  the  possession  of 
which  Tasso  is  said  to  have  envied  the  Pro- 
vencals ;  no  doubt  municipal  authorities  and 
rectors  of  schools  proscribe  it — no  doubt  it 
is  now  confined  to  the  people,  and  shocks 

Soliter  ears,  even  in  its  native  province — ^no 
oubt  it  is  unintelligible  to  foreigners,  while 
French  is  spoken  from  Lisbon  to  Moscow. 
But  there  is  no  doubt,  either,  that  this  so- 
called  patois  is  an  ancient  and  independent 
idiom ;  that  it  springs  from  the  language 
which  was  once  common  to  all  the  south  of 
France;  that  it  was  the  medium  through 
which  that  district  contributed  so  largely 
to  the  revival  of  letters ;  that  with  slight 
modifications  it  is  to  this  day  spoken  in 
thirty-seven  departments,  and  still  is  the 
mother  tongue,  as  far  as  regards  the  pea- 
santry, throughout  a  population  of  fourteen 
millions :  lastly,  and  what  as  regards  our 
present  subject  is  more  important,  that  it  is 
a  copious,  rich,  and  melodious  tongue,  and 
one  which,  if  inferior  to  the  French  m  gram- 
matical structure  and  scientific  polish,  far 
surpasses  it  in  its  capabilities  as  a  language 
for  a  poet. 

It  is  true  that  Jasmin  has  done  much  for 
his  favorite  dialect.  He  has  refined,  polish- 
ed, and  established  it ;  he  has  purged  out 
of  it  the  expressions  and  terms  which  it  had 


borrowed  from  the  French,  replacing  them 
by  genuine  Gascon  substitutes,  or  at  least 
moulding  them  to  the  genius  of  his  idiom ; 
he  has  restored  its  former  freshness  and 
elegance ;  he  has  fixed  by  his  writing  the 
uncertainty  of  a  speech  long  committed  only 
to  oral  tradition ;  he  has  thrown  lustre  on  it 
by  his  genius,  and  he  has  given  it  authority 
by  his  success.  Agen  is  thus  enabled  to 
reclaim  her  ancient  title  of  the  **  eye  of 
Guienne,"  and,  thanks  to  her  faithful  son» 
the  Agenais  is  now  the  Attic  of  the  southern 
dialects.  Jasmin,  of  course,  regards  it  with 
the  strongest  affection ;  and  in  none  of  his 
smaller  pieces  does  he  exhibit  more  power 
and  vigor  than  in  the  eloquent  ode  in  which 
he  defends  it  against  his  friend  M.  Dumon, 
and  other  "  Francimans  who  have  condemn- 
ed it  to  death."  A  vain  effort ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  poet,  his  mother-tongue  has  a 
vitality  which  will  triumph  over  all  attacks, 
and  through  all  time.  But  it  is  time  to  leave 
the  garb,  and  turn  to  the  body  of  Jasmin's 
poetry.  The  "Abuglo  de  Castel-Cuill6 " 
of  his  longer  pieces  first  claims  our  atten- 
tion ;  for  the  Chalibari,  his  earliest  poem  of 
any  length,  though  containing  fine  passages, 
has  been  far  surpassed  by  his  subsequent 
efforts,  and  is,  after  all,  only  a  burlesque 
composition,  or  rather,  as  Nodier  says,  the 
converse  of  one.  The  Abuglo — the  blind 
girl — is  a  simple  story,  founded  on  a  local 
tradition ;  it  might  be  told  in  two  words ;  let 
us  see  what  it  becomes  in  Jasmin's  hands. 

"  At  the  foot  of  that  height  on  which  is  perched 
Castel-Cuill^,  at  the  season  when  the  apple,  the 
plum,  and  the  almond  were  growing  white  through 
the  country,  this  song  was  heard  one  eve  of  St. 
Joseph's  day." 

This  fragment,  preserved  by  Jasmin,  is,  by 
the  way,  of  very  ancient  date : — 

**  All  the  paths  should  flower  and  bloom, 
Soon  a  lovely  bride  will  come. 
All  the  paths  should  bloom  and  flower, 
Morning  brings  her  nuptial  hour. 

**  And  this  old  Te  Deum  of  our  humble  mar- 
riages seemed  to  re-echo  from  the  clouds,  as  sud- 
denly a  numerous  swarm  of  maidens,  fresh  and 
tidy,  each  accompanied  by  her  swain,  advanced 
to  Uie  edge  of  the  rock,  chauntinff  the  same 
words  and  air,  looking  thercrso  near  tne  sky,  like 
so  many  angels  at  play.  They  take  their  start, 
and  speedily  descending  by  the  narrow  ways  of 
the  steep  hill-side,  they  come  on  in  a  long  chain 
toward  Saint-Amant.  And  the  gleesome  things, 
by  the  small  footways,  go  like  madcaps,  still  sing- 
ing— 
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Soon  a  loTfllj  bride  will  come. 

All  the  wtyi  BhooJd  btoocn  and  flower. 

Morning  bring*  ber  naptial  bonr. 

All  this  w«B  beeanie  Baptiite  and  his  betrothed 
were  about  to  collect  tiiojonekie." 

That  is  to  say,  that  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  coiintiy,  they  vere  about  to 
gather,  in  the  woods,  branches,  and  particu- 
Eu'ly  laurel  branches,  to  strew  on  the  road  to 
the  church,  and  at  the  doors  of  those  invited 
to  their  approaching  marriage. 

"  The  flky  was  all  bine,  not  a  cloud  was  to  be 
seen,  a  fine  March  sun  was  beamine,  and  through 
the  air  a  light  breeze  scattered  his  breaths  of  per- 
fume." 

The  party  of  course  are  gay  as  gay  can 
be.  Gamboling  and  singiog,  they  sport 
about,  like  happy  lads  and  lasses  as  they  are. 
The  arch  bride  runs  off,  crying,  "the  girls 
who  catch  me  will  be  married  this  year ;" 
all  pursue  her,  all  soon  come  up  with  her, 
and  then  all  press  round  her  "  to  touch  her 
fine  new  apron  or  her  pretty  cotton  petti- 
coat." But  how  does  it  happen  that  amidst 
all  their  mirth,  and  laughter,  and  fun.  Bap- 
liste  the  bridegroom  is  silent  and  sad? 
"  What  a  couple  are  he  and  Angela !  To 
see  them  so  indifferent  to  each  other,  one 
would  think  them  great  folk" — people  in 
high  life — a  sore  sarcasm.  Jasmin  ;  "  wnat  is 
the  matter  with  Baptiste  to-day — what  is 
weighing  on  his  mind  ?"  Why  is  he  bo  de- 
pressed ? 

"  It  is  because  in  that  neat  cottage,  half  way 
up  the  hill,  dwells  the  blind  sirl,  ihe  orphan  of  a 
veteran,  the  young  and  tender  Marguerite,  the 
foirest  maiden  of  the  hamlet,  and  becaiiso  Bap- 
tisle  had  formerly  been  her  lover.  The  altar  had 
even  been  prepared  for  them,  but  one  day  Mar- 

Kerite  was  stricken  with  measles,  or  some  simi' 
Ecourge,  and  lost  her  sight.  All  changes  at 
the  voice  of  an  obstinate  father ;  their  love,  but  not 
their  happiness,  continued  ;  pereecuted  at  home, 
Baptisie  left  the  place,  and  now,  only  three  daya 
alter  his  return,  seduced  by  a  little  gold,  he  ie 
abont  to  marry  Angels,  thinking  everofMargue- 


We  have  already  a  glimpse  of  the  course 
the  tragedy  will  take.  Suddenly,  under  the 
mulberry- trees,  the  bridal  party  espy  old 
lame  Jeanne  the  fortune-teller,  whom  every 
one  likes  "  because  she  always  promises 
good  luck — a  lover  to  one,  a  good  marriage 
to  another,  a  fine  infant  to  a  third."     Thie 


Ume,  however,  the  aibyl  aMomes  a  aerere 
air,  turns  her  look  sternly  on  Angela,  and 
taking  her  hand  makes  the  sign  of  tue  croM 
on  it  with  a  reed,  aa  she  pronounces  the  in* 
auspicioua  words,  "  Heaven  grant,  giddy 
nrl,  that  in  eapouung  to-morrow  the  faith- 
ksa  BapUste,  you  do  not  dig  a  grave."  A* 
she  speaks  two  large  tears  roll  from  her  cdd 
eyes,  and  the  evil  augury  checks,  for  a  mo- 
ment at  least,  the  merriment  of  all  who  hear 
it ;  "  but  what  matter  two  drops  of  troubled 
water  falling  on  a  silvery  au-eain?"  All 
speedily  reg^  their  spirits,  "  and  the  glee- 
Bome  things,  by  the  amall  footways  go  like 
madcaps,  singing  louder  than  ever 

"  Let  the  paths  be  flower  and  bloom. 
Soon  a  lovely  bride  will  come. 
Let  the  paths  be  bloom  and  Bower, 
Morning  brings  her  nnptial  hour." 

So  ends  the  first  canto.  At  the  opening 
of  the  second  we  find  Marguerite,  emaciated 
by  her  sufferings,  but  sUlf  fair  as  an  an^el, 
sitting  alone  in  her  cottage,  and  soliloquiziog 
on  her  forlorn  condition.  As  yet  she  ia  ig- 
norant of  the  full  extent  of  her  misfortune^ 
but,  though  hoping,  she  has  doubts.    Thia 

rsage  is  of  exquisite  beauty  ;  nothing  can 
more  true  and  more  touching  than  its 
pathos,  and  we  shall  bo  pardoned  if  we  gin 
It  almost  entire. 

''  He  has  returned,  and  he  does  not  come  to  MB 
me !  And  he  knows  that  of  my  night  be  ia  tbe 
■tar,  the  sun !  And  he  knows  thnt  for  six  months, 
alone,  here,  I  hope  for  him  !  Oh,  that  he  would 
come  to  keep  what  he  has  promised  me '.  Tor 
without  him,  in  this  world  what  can  I  do,  wbat 
pleasure  have  1 1  Sorrow  crushes  my  life,  and 
makes  it  horrible!  Day  for  the  rest,  day  for  otbeia 
always ;  sod  for  me,  unhappy  girl,  ever  night,  evai 
night  '■  How  dark  it  is  far  from  him  1  Ob !  how 
sad  is  my  soul!  When  will  Baptiste  cornel 
When  he  is  beside  me  I  think  no  more  of  the  day. 
What  has  the  day  1  A  blue  sky :  but  the  blae 
eyes  of  Baptiste  sre  a  heaven  of  love  that  bright- 
ens for  me,  a  heaven  full  of  happiness,  like  the 
one  up  there  above — no  more  sorrow,  no  more 
weariness.  I  forget  earth,  shy^ — sll,  all  that  I 
have  lost,  when  ho  presses  my  hand  and  ia  beside 
me.  But  when  I  am  alone  1  remember  all.  What 
is  Baptiste  doing  T    He  no  more  hears  me  callii^ 


that  be  would  come,  to  lighten  my  burden  1  Tbey 
say  we  love  better  when  we  are  in  sorrow ;  what, 
then,  when  one  is  bhod! 

"  VVho  knows,  perhsps  he  has  abandoned  me. 
Unhappv  girl  that  I  am,  what  do  1  say  !  It  wen 
time,  indeed, to  bury  me!  What  a  dark  thought! 
It  terriliee  me — let  me  banish  it.  Baptiste  will 
come  back  to  me,  (A,  he  will  come  back.  I  ban 
nothing  to  fear.  Ue  could  not  come  so  socm.    0» 
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to  wearj,  be  ti  it),  perhaps ;  pertiapi  hia  affecdon 
la  preparing  aome  aDrprise  for  roe.  But  I  bear 
tODie  one— oh,  do  more  aorrow — my  heart  doM 
not  deceive  me — it  is  he — it  ia  Baptiate  I" 

The  door  opens,  but  Paul  her  little  brother 
enters  alone.  He  baa  seen  the  bridal  partv ; 
be  tells  about  it ;  he  asks,  wondering,  why 
they  alone  had  not  been  invited.  "  Angela 
about  to  be  married  t"  exclaims  his  sister, 
"  what  a  secret  tbey  bave  kept  it ;  nobody 
has  told  me  a  word  about  the  matter  j  and 
who  is  the  bridegroom  ?"  "  Why,  sister, 
your  friend  Baptiste,"  replies  the  unconscious 
child. 

The  blind  girl  utters  a  sharp  cry,  and  falls 
insensible,  ft  is  by  the  bridal  song,  "  Let 
the  paths  be  flower  and  bloom,"  that  she  is 
at  length  roused.  Her  little  brother  recom- 
mences his  prattle,  and  she  Seams  from  him 
Uie  hour  fixed  for  the  marriage  next  day. 
"  Good,"  says  the  poor  stricken  mdden,  as 
a  terrible  resolution  takes  poeaesdon  of  her. 
"  Be  consoled,  Paul ;  we  shall  be  there." 

Jeanne,  the  good-hearted  fortune-teller, 
enters,  and  thinlQng  the  blind  girl  still  igno- 
rant of  Baptiste's  futhlessness,  tries  to  weak- 
en her  love  for  him  preparatory  to  the  dis- 
covery which  must  sooner  or  later  come. 
Uarguerite  acts  her  part  so  well  that  the  old 
woman  is  deceived.  "  She  knows  nothing  of 
it,"  she  says,  as  she  leaves  the  cottage,  "  I 
will  save  her  ;"  and  in  this  state  of  dramatic 
uncertdnty  the  canto  ends. 

"The  eny  dawn  slowly  arriving,  Snda  two 
young  BJrTs  waiting  for  it  very  differently  occn- 

E'ed.  The  one,  the  queen  of  a  day,  eurrounda 
irseif  with  flatterers,  puta  on  her  cross  and  her 
nnptitfl  orowD,  decki  her  bosocn  with  a  large 
bouquet,  and  ambles,  and  siruta,  and  admirea  ber- 
aelf  with  pleasure.  The  other,  blind,  ia  in  her 
little  room,  with  neither  crown  nor  bouquet,  bat 
alls  feels  her  way  to  a  dniwer  where  she  knows 
Bomethiog  lies,  and  taking  it,  she  hides  it  in  her 
boddice,  sicliening  in  her  heart.  The  one,  light 
'  I,  forgets,  amid  the  aonnd  of  kiases  and 


don  me  for  it 

Marguerite  and  Paul,  the  child  leading  bis 
sUter  by  the  band,  take  their  way  to  the 
chnrch.  This  day  the  sky  is  overcast,  and 
there  is  a  drizzling  rain  ;  as  they  go  on,  the 
wind  bears  down  the  perfume  of  the  laurel 
strewed  on  the  path,  and  the  blind  girl  abnd- 
ders  as  it  reaches  her.  "  Paul,  pray  be  done 
with  your  rattle,"  says  Mai^ente ;  "  where 
are  we? — we  are  sorely  gcung  up  bill?" 
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"And  do  you  not  see  we  ue  quite  elose 
now  ?"  replies  the  boy.  With  what  a  bold 
and  successful  touch  do  these  few  words 
portray  the  tbotigbtless  impatience  of  the 
child,  who  asks  his  blind  sister  if  she  does 
not  see  how  near  they  are  ;  and  the  excited 
sensibility  of  the  poor  giri,  who  can  no  long- 
er endure  the  irksomeness  of  the  ntnsy  boy. 
What  skill,  or  if  it  be  not  skill,  what  poeu- 
cal  instinct  is  displayed  in  the  contrast  the 
characters  in  this  situation  yield  I  Paul  sees 
an  osprey.  "  Oh,  the  naughty  bird !"  he 
cries,  "be  brings  bad  luck,  does  be  not? 
Do  you  not  remember,  sister,  when  our 
brother  said,  the  night  we  were  watching 
by  him, '  Ah,  my  UtUe  girl,  I  am  very  ill ; 
tfuie  care  of  Paul,  for  1  feel  I  am  going.' 
You  wept,  and  he  wept,  and  I  too ;  we  were 
all  weeping.  Well,  there  was  an  osprey 
screammg  on  the  roof  at  the  time.  And  our 
father  died,  and  we  carried  him  here.  There 
is  bis  grave  ;  the  cross  at  its  head  is  still 
there — tarnished,  though." 

The  words  of  the  boy  act  strongly  on 
poor  Marguerite,  she  is  shaken  in  her  resolu- 
tion. A  voice  seems  to  call  to  her  from  the 
tomb,  "  My  daughter,  what  are  you  about 
to  do?"  She  recoils — but  Paul,  who  is 
eager  to  see  the  ceremony,  draws  her  on ; 
and  when  the  unhappv  girl  bears  the  laurel 
branches  cracking  under  ber  feet,  she  is  no 
longer  mistress  of  herself ;  nothing  now  can 
stop  ber,  she  advances  eagerly,  as  if  to  a 
fSte,  and  presently  she  and  her  companion 
have  disappeared  in  the  old  church. 

The  ceremony  is  begun.  The  priest  is  at 
the  altar ;  the  ring  is  bfesEed ;  Baptiste  holds 
it  in  his  hand.  But  before  he  places  it  on 
the  small  finger  waiting  to  receive  it,  be  baa 
a  word,  one  word,  to  pronounce.  It  is  spoken ; 
at  the  instant  a  vcact  exclaims,  "  It  Ls,  indeed, 
he  I"  and  suddenly,  to  the  confusion  of  all, 
the  confessional  opens,  and  the  blind  girl 
comes  forth.  Hoping,  perhaps,  to  the  last, 
or  refusing  to  believe  anything  but  her  own 
senses,  she  had  waited  to  the  end — till  she 
should  bear,  since  she  could  not  see,  the 
perfidy  of  her  lover;  hut  now,  all  was  over. 
"  Hold  I  Baptiste,"  she  cries,  "  since  yon 
have  willed  my  death,  let  my  blood  serve 
you  instead  of  holy  water  at  your  bridal ;" 
and,  as  she  speaks,  she  draws  from  ber  bo- 
som the  knife  sbe  had  concealed  there. 

But  doubtless  her  guardian  angel  was 
watching  over  her,  for  so  great  was  her  sot- 
row,  that  at  the  moment  she  was  about  to 
strike  herself,  she  fell  dead.  And  that 
evening,  in  place  of  son^,  the  De  pn^undu 
was  ohaonted;  a  bier,  with  flowere  on  it,  wu 
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carried  to  the  cameter;,  young  g^rU  clothed 
in  white  and  Bhedding  teare  aocompanied  it; 
nowhere  was  there  any  mirth ;  on  the  con- 
trary, every  one  now  seemed  to  say, 

"  On  the  paths  be  teara  and  eighi, 
Low  a  lovely  maiden  lies. 
On  the  patha  be  sicha  and  gloom, 
Beauty  paasea  to  (Be  tomb." 

Such  is  the  Abnglo.  If  the  guardian 
angel  who  saves  Marguerite  from  the  gnilt 
of  Buicide  is  something  of  a  Deut  ex  laachitui, 
tiie  knot,  in  the  way  the  story  is  told,  is  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  his  intervention.  Jasmin 
might,  indeed,  have  otherwise  arranged  his 
catastrophe  ;  there  is  no  necessity  for  imput- 
ing to  Marguerite  the  intention  of  suicide; 
ami  we  believe  most  manufacturerB  of  tales 
would  have  eschewed  such  a  plot.  We 
leave  it  to  be  judged  whether  they  would 
have  been  in  the  ri^t,  or  whether  Jasmin 
is.  To  our  mind,  the  whole  conception  of 
the  poem,  as  well  as  the  treatment  of  the 
subject,  down  to  the  minutest  detail,  are 
perfect :  plan,  grouping,  coloring,  light  and 
■hade,  harmony,  finish,  effect, — nothing  is 
wanting  to  complete  this  little  masterpiece. 
It  falls  on  the  heart  like  a  song  of  willows 
by  the  Lady  Ophelia;  and  it  leaves  an  im- 
pression like  the  muuc  of  Carrol,  "sweet 
Dut  mournful  to  the  soul,  as  the  memory  of 
jo^  that  are  past."  Some  of  its  beauties 
will  be  perceived  through  the  medium  of  our 
transliitioaa  ;  to  point  them  out  would  be 
superfluous,  those  who  cannot  see  them  will 
not.  That  such  there  be,  we  have  no  doubt ; 
there  arc  always  critics  to  sneer  at  writers 
like  the  barber  of  Agen,  whose  muse,  as  he 
himself  says,  is  but  a  peasant  girl,  and  whose 
poetry  is  only  the  poetry  of  nature.  But  it 
IB  not  for  such  that  we  write. 

We  pass  to  "  Fran^onette,"  the  longest 
and  most  elaborate  of  all  Jasmin's  works. 
It  is  quite  of  another  character  from  the 
"Abuglo  ;"  it  is  more  ambitious,  more  dra- 
matic, nnd  more  ngorous ;  the  graceful  sim- 
plicity of  the  other  is  replaced  by  a  more 
artistic  style  of  execution.  The  composition 
and  perfecting  of  these  twelve  hundred  lines 
occupied  two  years  ;  yet  Jasmin  is  a  ready 
writer.  Perhaps  there  is  two  much  polish 
in  the  work  :  at  all  events,  we  like  it  less 
than  the  earlier  one.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  general  opinion  lends  the  other 
way. 

"  It  was  the  time  when  Monlluc  the  Sangoi- 
naiy,  with  heavy  blows,  cut  the  Prolestanu  to 
peces,  and  in  (he  name  of  a  God  of  Hercy  in- 


undated the  eaKh  with  blood  and  teara."  ft  wsa 
a  reign  of  terror,  "the  vwy  name  of  Hapienot 
■car^  the  people,  peneeution  had  relaxed  onlj 
for  wantof  vicums. 

NerertfaelesB,  merry-making  and  lovo- 
making  were  not  altogether  unknown  ;  and 
one  Sunday,  in  the  month  of  August,  there 
was  as  fine  a  f6te  as  ever  was  seen.  The 
rustic  holiday  ib  described  with  picturesque 
and  appropriate  homeliness ;  we  have  be-, 
fore  us  various  local  amosements — the  cos- 
mopolitan Punch,  a  man  beating  a  cymbal, 
lemonade,  the  dance  on  the  green  to  the 
musicof  fifes,  everywhere  a  crowd.  Amongst 
the  dancers  is  Fran^onette,  "  the  queen  of 
the  fields,  she  whom  all  the  country  roond — 
for,  as  well  as  the  town,  the  country  has  ita 
pearl  of  love — had  sumamed  the  '  fairest  of 
the  fair.' "  The  fwrest  of  the  fwr — "  bnt 
do  not  suppose, -Uoussus,  that  she  was  sad, 
sighing,  pale  as  a  lily,  with  die-away  eyes, 
half-closed  and  blue,  and  a  feeble  frame 
bending  with  languor,  Uke  the  willow  that 
weeps  on  the  bank  of  a  hmpid  stream" — 
Jasmin  has  no  mercy  either  on  those  who 
think  health  vulgar  and  disease  attracdve, 
or  on  the  sickly  Bchool  whose  writings  are 
nothing  but  "words,  words,  words" — yon 
would  be  much  mistaken  if  yon  did  ;  "  Fraii- 
(onette  has  a  pair  of  eyes  bright  as  two 
bright  star^,  one  would  think  roses  by  hand- 
fuls  might  be  culled  from  her  plump  cheeks, 

her  hftir "     But  it  is  easier  to  satirize 

the  descriptions  of  others  than  to  achieve  a 
happy  one  ourselves,  and  we  therefore  omit 
the  rest  of  the  portrait ;  for,  with  all  our 
partiality  for  Jasmin,  we  do  not  think  it  a 
successful  one.  The  truth  is,  that  no  con- 
ception of  female  loveliness  is  ever  to  be 
realised  from  an  analpis  of  features  and  a 
catalcmie  of  charms ;  it  is  by  umply  relating 
the  effect  produced  by  !t  on  others  that 
attempts  of  this  kind  are  most  successful ; 
and  Homer  taught  ua  this  long  ago,  when 
he  represented  to  us  the  perfection  of  Helen 
by  telling  the  impression  her  appearance 
made  on  even  the  old  men  of  Troy. 

To  return  to  Fran^onette.  "  Her  beanty 
made  dany  a  maiden  angry,  made  many 
a  man  sigh,  for  these  latter  all  contemplated 
her  and  adored  her  as  the  priest  adores  the 
cross."  This  is  better  than  saying  that 
"  her  lips  were  like  cherries,  and  her  teeth 
whiter  than  snow."  The  young  girl  re- 
joiced at  it,  and  her  brow  was  radiant  at 
the  homage  paid  her.  But  one  thing  is 
wanting  to  her :  Pascal,  the  handsomest 
youth  in  the  countty,  whose  praise  is  in 
every  mouth,  seems  to  regard  her  coldly — 
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be  even  avcoAb  her.  She  naturally  has  a 
■pite  at  him  for  this,  tbiolu  she  hatea  him, 
and  in  her  terrible  vengeance  only  awaits  an 
opportunity  to  dart  him  a  bewitching  ghince 
that  shall  enchain  him  for  ever — 


"  What  then?    We  iee  that  every  day 
Girls  who  drink  of  admiration, 
From  being  vain,  become  coquettes, 
A  common  casa — 'twos  Pranconette's. 

Already  somewhat  vain  of  adufation. 


B  were  loved,  and  many  thought  they 


Her  old  grandmother,  as  in  duty  bound, 
gave  her  sage  counsels :  "  You  know  you 
are  promised  to  the  soldier — Marcel  loves 
you,  and  counts  on  your  marrying  him^-go, 

S'rl,  restrain  your  nighty  disposition ;"  but 
e  excellent  dame's  words  had  little  eSect, 
and  Fran^nette  continued  to  be  the  cause 
of  much  jealousy,  heartbunung,  and  unhap- 
pineas. 

However,  the  swains  in  that  quarter  made 
none  of  those  odes,  so  learned  and  bo  tender, 
which  others,  elsewhere,  go  and  carve  upon 
a  popUr  or  a  willow,  and  then  die.  Ob,  no ! 
they  could  not  write :  and  what  is  more, 
those  innocent  fellows,  whose  heads  were 
turned  by  their  love,  much  preferred  suffer- 
ing and — living.  But  how  many  tools  were 
handled  the  wrong  way  !  how  many  vinea 
were  ill-dressed  t  how  many  branches  badly 
pruned !  bow  many  furrows  aneveoly 
ploughed ! 

At  the  fdte,  Fran^onette  was  of  course  in 
full  glory,  and  had  no  lack  of  suitore  for  her 
hand  in  the  dance,  especially  as  it  was  the 
custom  then,  and  may  be  yet,  for  all  we 
know,  that  he  who  can  succeed  in  tiring  out 
his  partner  has  the  right  to  claim  a  kiss 
from  her.  Pran^ooette,  however,  is  not 
eauly  tired ;  on  the  contrary,  she  ouUasta 
all  who  come,  and  half  a  dozen  youths  have 
retired  out  of  breath  without  having  gained 
the  prize.  Marcel,  her  lover,  at  last  comes 
forward ;  he  is  a  soldier  and  a  favorite  of 
Montluc's;  in  person  powerful  and  hand- 
some, but  awkward ;  in  character,  a  brag- 
gart, quarrelsome,  and  unscrupulous.  He 
advances  with  a  confident  smile,  but  he  has 
displeased  Frangonette  by  boasting  that  he 
b  beloved  by  her,  and  she  is  resolved  to 
punish  his  insolence.  It  Is,  therefore,  in 
vain  that  he  exerts  himself;  panting,  purple 
in  the  face,  and  furly  beaten,  he  is  obliged 
lO  retire.    On  the  instant  Pascal  takes  his 
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place,  and  he  has  not  made  two  sl«pe  before 
Frangonette  smiles,  is  ^red,  and  offers  her 
cheek  to  the  young  peasant.  All  applaud ; 
but  Marcel,  risiuff  in  fury,  administers  a 
buffet,  and  a  sound  one,  to  his  rival.  The 
indignant  Pascal  closes  with  his  antagonist, 
masters  him,  and  throws  him  with  violence. 
The  principles  of  our  ring  being  then,  as 
now,  unknown  in  France,  the  bystanders  call 
vociferously  on  Pascal  to  "  finish"  his  fallen 
adversary ;  but  the  young  man,  though 
bleeding  from  a  wound  in  the  wrist,  received, 
DO  one  knew  exactly  how,  acts  generously, 
and  at  that  moment  the  appearance  of 
Montluc  prevents  any  outrage  on  the  part 
of  the  rest.  Pascal  is  conducted  away  in 
triumph,  and  Marcel  rises  with  murmured 
threats  of  vengeance. 

The  second  canto  opens  with  a  scene  be- 
tween Pascal  and  his  mother,  who,  though 
with  some  difficulty,  dissuades  liim  from  go- 
ing  to  a  merry-making  at  which  he  had  hoped 
to  meet  Frangonette.  We  next  have  a  lively 
picture  of  this  merry-making.  Frangonette 
is  there,  triumphant  and  enchanting  as  usual. 
A  certain  Thomas  sings  a  very  pretty  song, 
entitled  "  To  the  Siren  with  the  heart  of 
ice  ■"  and  it  turns  out  that  the  author  of  it 
is  the  absent  Pascal — a  discovery  of  coune 
highly  pleasing  to  Frangonette,  who  was 
evidently  the  siren  alluded  to.  She  has  con- 
quered the  indifferent  Pascal,  and  it  is  rather 
a  satisfaction  than  otherwbe  that  he  com- 
plains of  her  being  cold. 

A  game  of  forfeits  follows.  In  the  conise 
of  it,  Laurent,  a  rich  wooer  of  Fran^onette's, 
guns  the  right  to  a  kiss  from  her — there  is 
always  much  kisung  in  your  French  forfeits 
—and,  on  her  running  off  to  avoid  him,  pur- 
sues her  with  more  eagerness  than  success  ; 
for,  just  as  he  catches  the  fugitive,  he  slips, 
falls,  and  breaks  his  arm.  "niis,  of  course, 
threw  a  gloom  over  the  party,  but  there  was 
worse  to  come;  and  if,  in  these  days,  we 
should  not  be  much  alarmed  at  the  appari- 
tion or  the  words  of  "  an  old  man  with  a 
beard  reaching  to  his  girdle,  who  enters  like 
a  phantom  at  the  bottom  of  the  hall,"  we 
must  remember  in  what  age  and  in  what 
locality,  it  was  that  "the  sorcerer  of  the 
black  wood"  pmd  this  unwelcome  vi^t. 

"  Ye  imprudent,"  said  the  wizard  to  the  af* 
frighted  assembly,  "I  have  come  down  from  my 
rock  to  open  your  ejes,  for  yonr  fate  affects  me. 
Ye  love  Franfonette,  ye  say.  But  leam,  un- 
happy people,  that  her  wretched  father,  whilst 
she  was  yet  in  the  cradle,  passed  over  to  the 
Huguenots,  and  raid  her  to  the  devil ;  and  now 
the  demon  watches  over  his  purchase,  and  follows 
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her  everywhere,  though  invifibly.  Ye  eaw  how 
he  punished  Pascal,  ye  see  how  he  has  punished 
Laurent,  at  tlie  moment  they  were  about  to  salute 
her:  ye  are  warned.  Woo  to  him  who  shall 
wed  her !  For  on  the  bridal  night  the  evil  one 
will  take  possession  of  her — nay,  he  will  appear 
in  person  and  strangle  her  hoslMind.'' 

Having  so  said,  the  bearded  man  with- 
drew as  he  came,  leaving  universal  conster- 
nation behind  him.  Fran^onette,  however, 
does  not  immediately  succumb  to  the  blow 
dealt  her.  She  hopes  for  a  moment  that 
her  companions  will  treat  the  matter  as  a 
joke  ;  she  smiles  to  them,  poor  thing,  in  a 
confident  way,  and  takes  two  steps  forward 
amongst  them.  But  all  recoil  at  her  ap- 
proach, cries  of  "  Keep  back  I"  are  addressed 
to  her  from  every  side :  the  impression  made 
b  but  too  apparent ;  she  can  bear  up  no  lon- 
ger against  her  situation,  and  falls  senseless 
upon  the  floor. 

The  next  day  the  affair  was  known  every- 
^  where,  and  every  one  of  course  offered  con- 
firmation of  the  sorcerer's  words,  some  going 
so  far  as  to  recollect,  that  always  when  the 
rest  of  the  country  was  smitten  with  frost  or 
hail,  Fran^onette's  fields  were  spared.  All 
believe  the  terrible  story,  and  soon  she  can- 
not venture  forth  without  being  assailed  by 
cries  of  "  There  goes  the  girl  who  is  sold  to 
the  demon !" 

We  have  already  quoted  some  of  the 
opening  lines  of  the  third  canto,  in  which 
are  finely  described  the  desolation  of  poor 
Fran^onette,  and  the  bitter  change  she  ex- 
periences from  the  former  idolatry,  and  the 
present  abandonment  of  all  around  her.  The 
poem  goes  on  to  tell  how,  nevertheless, 
there  remains  to  her  one  ray  of  consolation  ; 
Pascal,  she  learns,  defends  her  against  all 
the  malicious  reports  of  which  she  is  the 
victim.     Marcel,   too,  secretly  informs  hej* 

Cndmother  that  his  love  for  Fran^onette 
not  abated,  and  that  he  will  make  her 
his  wife  whenever  she  will ;  but  she  shows 
no  inclination  to  take  him  at  his  word.  A 
hope  rises  in  her  breast.  At  the  suggestion 
of  her  old  relative,  she  resolves  to  attend 
church  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  to  bring 
home  as  a  charm  some  of  the  consecrated 
bread.  She  trusts  "  that  so  Heaven  will 
restore  her  the  happiness  she  has  lost,  and 
prove  on  her  countenance  that  she  is  ever 
amongst  its  children." 

The  festival  arrives,  and  she  appears  in 
the  sacred  edifice  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  all.  But  her  late  friends  inflict  a  terrible 
affront  on  her  by  withdrawmg  from  the 
place  where  she  kneels,  and  leaving  her 


alone  in  the  midst  of  the  large  circle  they  so 
form ;  while  the  uncle  of  2&rcel  completes 
the  outrage  by  passmff  before  her  without 
giving  her  a  share  of  the  consecrated  bread, 
which  it  was  his  office  to  offer  to  all  the 
faithful.  It  was  a  terrible  trial  for  her  ;  but 
Pascal,  who  had  seen  all,  interrupts  for  an 
instant  the  collection  of  the  alms-offering 
which  he  had  been  making,  and  presents  her 
with  the  "crown"  itself,  "adorned  with  a 
fine  bouquet." 

"  What  a  sweet  moment  for  Fran^onette !  But 
why  is  her  forehead  covered  with  red  ?  It  is  be- 
cause the  angel  of  love  has  at  last  kindled  a  spark 
of  his  flame  in  her  bosom.  It  is  because  some- 
thing strange  and  new  grows  in  her  palpitating 
heart — something  quick  as  fire,  soft  as  honey,  n 
is  because  she  now  lives  with  another  life.  She 
carries  the  consecrated  bread — the  piece  of  honor 
— to  her  mndmother,  and  then  shuts  herself  op 
in  her  little  chamber,  alone  with  her  love.  First 
drop  of  dew  in  time  of  drought !  first  ray  of  the 
sun  in  winter !  ye  are  not  so  sweet  to  the  breast 
of  the  earth,  in  sadness,  as  that  first  flame  was 
to  the  spirit  of  the  soflened  girl !  She  allows 
herself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  happiness  of 
loving ;  she  does  what  we  all  do — she  inanlges  in 
a  delicious  day-dream,  and,  without  stone  or  ham- 
mer, builds  herself  a  Uttle  castle,  where,  ronnd 
Pascal  all  is  bright,  all  is  radiant  and  streaming 
with  joy." 

But  a  moment  after,  the  recollection  of 
the  sorcerer's  prediction  demolishes  all  her 
airy  work.  "  She  had  dreamed  of  love ;  she, 
unhappy  girl,  to  whom  love  was  fortidden  1 
she,  whose  bridegroom  must,  in  their  nuptial 
chamber,  find  his  tomb !"  With  a  bursting 
heart  she  kneels  before  an  image  she  had  ; 
as  she  prays,  a  new  hope  presents  itself ;  if 
she  could  offier  a  taper  to  the  Virgin  on 
Lady- day,  and  if  her  offering  should  be  ac- 
cepted, she  would  prove  the  falsehood  of  the 
calumnies  raised  against  her.  Her  resolution 
taken,  the  days  ^o  by,  and  she  thinks  of 
nothing  else.  Often  she  trembles,  for  how 
much  had  she  at  stake  on  her  success  ;  still 
hoping,  for  she  felt  sure  her  prayers  had 
been  heard. 

The  fourth  and  last  canto  opens  with  the 
arrival  of  Lady- day.  Fran^onette's  intention 
has  been  noised  abroad,  and  there  is  much 
curiosity  far  and  near  as  to  the  result. 
There  is  also  some  pity  for  her,  and  many 
wish  that  a  miracle  may  be  worked  on  her 
behalf :  she  sees  the  sympathy  of  the  people, 
and  takes  courage.  Her  hopes  increase  as 
she  sees  near  her  Pascal,  praying  devoutly. 
With  a  beating  heart,  she  lights  her  taper, 
presents  herself  in  her  place,  and  awaits  the 
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old  priest,  wbo  is  to  bold  to  her  the  image 
of  the  Virgin.  He  comes,  but  just  as  he 
extends  it,  that  she  may  kiss  it,  a  lond  clap 
of  thunder  breaks,  resounds,  and  rolls  away  ; 
her  taper  is  extinguished,  and  with  it  three 
of  those  on  the  altar.      * 

"  Cierge  escantil :  pridro  reponssado ! 
£t  tounire :  maledictioun !" 

<*  Taper  quenched  in  thunder  burst! 
Prayer  repelled  !    Woe !    Heaven-accursed  !*' 

With  a  superstitious  people  this  is  decisive. 
FranQonette  is  condemned  by  the  ordeal  she 
herself  chose.  "It  is,  then,  true;  she  has 
been  sold  to  the  demon — Heaven  has  aban- 
doned her !"  A  murmur  of  horror  arises  from 
the  congregation,  and  when  the  unhappy 
girl,  **  breathless  and  with  a  vacant  look,  rises 
to  go  out,  all  shudder  and  shrink  from  her 
touch." 

Meanwhile  the  thunderstorm  had. fallen  on 
her  native  village  of  Roquefort,  the  light- 
ning had  demolished  the  belfry  of  the  church, 
and  the  hail  had  destroyed  the  vintage  ojf 
the  year.  The  inhabitants  are  inconsolable 
and  excited  ;  it  needs  but  a  small  spark  to 
inflame  their  passions  to  madness ;  and  thus, 
when  a  voice  exclaims  **  Frangonette's  land 
remdns  unscathed !"  the  frenzied  population 
cry  with  one  accord,  "  Let  us  drive  her  out ! 
let  us  burn  her  1  woe  to  the  accursed  one !" 

The  unfortunate  girl,  meantime,  half  dead 
with  grief,  has  regained  her  home,  and  mo- 
tionless in  her  little  chamber  gives  course  to 
her  despair.  "  Poor  bouquet  !**  she  says  to 
the  flowers  she  had  received  with  the  conse- 
crated bread  from  Pascal,  "  when  I  first  had 
thee,  thy  perfume  was  happiness  and  I 
breathed  it.  Relic  of  love !  I  have  borne 
thee  in  my  bosom,  but  now  thou  art  faded, 
and  with  thee  my  happiness  also.  Brave 
Pascal,  farewell !  my  wounded  heart  weeps 
at  the  word — but  farewell  and  for  ever! 
Born  in  an  ill  hour,  not  to  drag  you  down 
along  with  me  I  must  hide  from  you  my 
love,  and  yet  to-day  I  feel  that  I  love  you 
more  than  ever — that  I  love  you  with  a  love 
that  nothing  can  cure,  with  a  love  that  in 
this  world  makes  one  live  a  queen,  or  die ! 
Yet  death  is  nothing  if  it  spare  you !" 

But  the  mob  arrives,  they  set  fire  to  her 
farm-yard  and  utter  terrible  threats  against 
her  old  grandmother  and  herself.  At  this 
moment  Pascal  and  Marcel  appear ;  the  for- 
mer energetically  takes  the  part  of  the  victim, 
but  Marcel  does  more,  he  declares  that  in 
spite  of  everything  he  is  still  ready  to  marry 


her  if  she  will  but  consent.  "  And  I  too 
am  ready,*'  cries  Pascal,  to  the  confusion  of 
his  rival ;  '*  choose  between  us,  Fran* 
9onette  1" 

There  was  little  doubt  how  Fran^onette 
would  decide,  but  the  unhappy  girl  has  herself 
almost  come  to  believe  that  she  would  be  fatal 
to  any  one  who  loved  her.  "  Oh !  no  marriage," 
she  replies;  "Pascal,  I  kill  with  my  love 
— go — forget  me  and  be  happy  without  me  V 
But  at  length,  as  he  insists,  she  yields.  Pas- 
cal is  enraptured,  the  crowd  shudder,  the 
soldier  is  thunderstruck.  Pascal  addresses 
him :  "  I  am  happier  than  you,"  he  says,  "  but 
you  are  a  brave  man;  to  conduct  me  to  the 
tomb  I  have  need  of  a  bridesman, — I  have 
no  longer  a  friend  who  will  fill  the  office — do 
you!" 

Marcel  pauses ;  it  is  evident  that  a  great 
battle  is  waging  in  his  heart ;  his  eye  flashes, 
his  brow  overcasts,  he  fixes  his  look  on  Fran- 
^onette  in  silence,  and  becomes  deadly  pale. 
At  last,  recovering  himself,  he  laughs  forcedly, 
as  he  replies,  **  Smce  she  wishes  it — she — I 
will." 

A  fortnight  after,  a  bridal  procession  de- 
scended the  side  of  the  green  hill ;  a  curious 
crowd,  trembling  for  Pascal's  fate,  is  assem- 
bled to  see  it  pass ;  Marcel  leads  the  nuptial 
party,  a  secret  pleasure  in  his  countenance,  an 
expression  impossible  to  define  in  his  eye.  One 
would  have  thought  it  was  his  own  triumph ; 
the  festivities  on  a  grand  scale  are  at  his  ex- 
pense, '*  everything  rains  in  abundance,  every- 
thing is  at  the  will  of  the  guests,  except 
pleasure,  for  none  either  laugh  or  sing."  It 
IS  more  like  a  funeral  than  a  wedding,  for 
it  is  now  too  late  to  save  Pascal,  and  lul  are 
sure  as  to  the  lot  that  awaits  him. 

The  evening  comes.  Suddenly  Pascal's 
mother  enters.  "  Oh,  my  son  !"  she  exclaims, 
"  leave  this  place.  I  have  been  to  the  fortune- 
teller. The  sieve  has  turned — ^your  death 
is  certain !  Pascal !  if  you  enter  your  nup- 
tial chamber,  your  are  lost.  You  are  lost  if 
you  remain  here.  And  I,  who  love  you  so 
much,  what  will  become  of  me  if  you  die  ? 
Is  a  mother,  then,  nothing  ?"  Pascal's  eyes 
grow  dim,  but  in  this  last  trial  he  remains  firm. 
"  Marcel,"  he  says,  "  if  any  evil  befall  me, 
take  care  of  my  mother ;  but  my  love  for 
Fran^onette  is  too  strong." 

"  I  can  hold  out  no  longer !"  cries  the  sol- 
dier, wiping  away  a  tear ;  **'  your  mother  has 
disarmed  me — be  happy,  Pascal.  All  the 
tale  about  your  bride  is  false.  But  thank 
your  mother ;  for  without  her  you  should 
nevertheless  have  perished — and  I  as  well. 
Listen  1"    Marcel  then  tells  him  how,  exas- 
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perated  at  Frangonette's  preference  of  Pas- 
cal, he  had  bribed  the  sorcerer  to  invent  the 
calumny,  so  singularly  seconded  by  chance  ; 
how,  when  his  rival  was  finally  accepted,  he 
undertook  the  office  of  bridesman  only  the 
more  easily  to  work  out  his  revenge ;  and  how, 
under  the  chamber  prepared  for  the  married 
pair,  he  had  placed  a  barrel  of  gunpowder, 
which,  at  the  moment  they  entered,  he  would 
have  fired,  and  so  have  destroyed  all  three 
together.  "  But  your  mother,  Pascal,  re- 
called to  my  mind  my  own,  whom  I  have 
lost — live  for  yours ;  from  me  you  have 
nothing  more  to  fear.  I  have  now  no  one 
to  love,  and  I  return  to  the  wars."  He  dis- 
appears, and  all  breathe  again.  Pascal  re- 
tires joyously  with  his  bride. 

The  next  day,  so  strong  was  the  super- 
stition, the  people  were  still  anxious  about 
his  fate.  Some  had  heard  strange  sounds  in 
the  air  during  the  night ;  others  had  seen 
shadowy  shapes  upon  the  wall.  They  doubt 
if  Pascal  lives ;  but  when  at  last  his  door 
opens,  and  he  comes  out  all  safe  and  sound, 
Vith  Frangonette  all  blooming  and  blushing, 
fear  gives  place  to  shame  and  repentance. 
The  bliss  of  Pascal  makes  all  the  young  men 
envious  ;  "  and  the  poor  fellows,  badly  cured 
of  their  passion  for  the  *  fairest  of  the  fair,' 
say,  as  they  see  her  looking  like  a  blowing 
rose,  so  happy  and  so  lovely,  '  Ah  !  never 
more  will  we  believe  in  sorcerers !'  " 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  Jasmin's  **  Frangonette," 
many  fine  passages  of  which  we  have  been 
obliged,  from  our  limits,  to  pass  over  without 
notice;  in  particular,  we  have  had  to  omit 
numerous  striking  and  faithful  details  of  lo- 
cal usages,  manners,  and  superstitions ;  for 
these,  though  serving  materially  to  the  com- 
pleteness and  embellishment  of  the  poem, 
would  probably  be  unintelligible  without  ex- 
planatory notes.  It  is  possible,  that  with 
all  its  beauties,  Frangonette  may  read  some- 
what coldly  to  many ;  if  so,  it  will  arise  from 
the  plot  mainly  turning  on  a  superstitious 
feeling  which  no  longer  exists,  and  the  extent 
of  which  we  cannot  readily  understand.  The 
choice  of  such  for  the  mainspring  of  the  ac- 
tion is  certianly  scarcely  to  be  considered 
judicious  ;  and  we  believe,  that  however  ad- 
mirable **  FranQonette'*  may  be  considered 
as  a  work  of  art  and  genius,  it  will  never  be- 
come by  any  means  so  generally  popular  as 
other  works  of  Jasmin,  which  depend  for 
their  interest  on  more  universal  and  eter- 
nal sympathies,  such  as  "Maltro  Tlnnoucento" 
for  instance,  which  we  have  not  space  and 
time  to  examine. 

Our  space  compels  us  also,  notwithstand- 


ing their  merit,  to  leave  almost  unnoticed  the 
numerous  smaller  productions  of  Jasmm. 
The  "  Third  of  May,'*  the  "  Ode  to  the  remains 
of  the  Polish  Nation,"  and  the  poem  on 
Marshal  Lannes,  ma^  be  mentioned  as  exhib- 
iting uncommon  ^gor  and  boldness;  the 
"  Journey  to  Marmande"  for  its  pleasantry 
and  humor;  the  "Address  to  .the  Tonneins 
Musicians"  for  the  excellent  spirit  and  good 
feehng  it  breathes.  "  Oh  !"  exclaims  the  poet 
in  the  last,  "let  charity  fall  secretly  and 
noiselessly, /or  t7  is  aa  intierio  receive  as  ii  is 
sweet  to  give,** 

There  are  many  epbtles  full  of  grace  and 
spirit  to  various  moussus  and  MadamoB\ 
there  are  one  or  two  pretty  songs,  a  few  im- 
promptus, elegies,  and  epitaphs,  and  the  usual 
amount  of  flattering  dedications  and  compli- 
mentary stanzas,  some  of  which  are  remark- 
ably delicate  and  well-turned.  In  these  last> 
by  the  way,  our  countrywomen  come  in  for 
their  share  of  incense,  "  Miss  Arabella  Sher- 
idan," and  a  certain  "Jeune  Miss  voya- 
geuse,"  whose  incognito  is  preserved,  being 
honored  with  special  tributes.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  from  a  eulogy  on  Jacques 
Laffitte ;  in  translating  it  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  preserve  somethmg  of  the  spirit  of 
the  original  rhythm. 

"  The  great  clear-flowing  stream  of  the  Adour, 
Between  its  banks  of  moss  and  flower, 

The  image  of  thy  life  might  be 
Did  ever  pure  its  waters  glide — 

But,  flowing  to  the  troubled  sea, 
It  mingles  with  the  yeasty  tide ; 
Whilst  thou,  oven  far  in  the  world's  wide  ocean, 
'  Midst  all  its  sand  and  foam  and  motion, 
Preservest  in  thy  honor's  truth, 
The  crystal  clearness  of  thy  youth !" 

The  poem  of  "  The  Third  of  May,"  which 
we  have  mentioned,  is  remarkable  for  the 
magnificent  prosopopoeia  with  which  it  opens ; 
this  is  a  favorite  figure  with  Jasmin,  and  he 
wields  it  with  great  success.  The  grandeur 
of  the  following  example  is  not  to  be  sur- 
passed ;  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  short  poem 
on  the  death  of  Foy,  the  orator  and  soldier. 

"  His  limbs  were  feeble,  painful  was  hip  breath — 

*  Sirike  him  !' cried  Slavery  to  attentive  Death 

*  He  is  the  only  man  resists  my  sway — 

Strike  !  and  the  future's  mine  if  thou  hast  hkn 
to-day !' " 

Two  short  extracts  must  close  our  quota- 
tions. The  first  is  an  illustration  of  what  is 
very  common  in  Jasmin's  poetry — the  con- 
veying of  a  sarcasm,  a  lesson,  or  a  truth,  un- 
der a  homely,  or  even  comic  form  of  expres- 
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sion.  Describing  the  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  the  simplest  sources,  he  says  that  to 
him — 

"  In  everything  enjoyment's  hid. 
If  to  a  wedcung  I  am  bid, 
And  I've  enough  of  money  stored — 

I  hire  a  carriage — off  I  fly, 
And  then  I  think  that  ne'er  a  lord 
Wasfollofced  by  more  dust  than  /." 

The  following  are  two  lines  which  Nodier 
justly  admires  and  criticises ;  they  are  from 
a  description  of  a  winter  morning. 

*'  Quand  V  Auroro  fourrado  en  raoubo  de  aati, 
Desfarrouillo,  sans  brut,  las  portos  del  matl" 

"  When  Aurora,  in  robe  of  satin  clad,  un- 
bars, without  noise,  the  gates  of  mom."  The 
highest  praise  we  can  give  this  fine  couplet 
is  to  say  that  they  recall  to  us  Shakspeare's 

^  But  look,  the  mom,  in  russet  mantle  clad, 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill." 

Such  is  Jasmin.  Lively  in  imagination, 
warm  in  temperament,  ardent,  humorous, 
playful,  easily  made  happy,  easily  softened, 
enthusiastically  fond  of  his  province,  of  its 
heroes,  of  its  scenery,  of  its  language,  of  its 
manners,  he  is  every  inch  a  Gascon,  except 
that  he  has  none  of  that  consequential  selMm- 
portance,  or  of  the  love  of  boasting  and  ex- 
i^geration,  which,  falsely  or  not,  is  said  to 
characterize  his  countrymen.  Bom  of  the 
people,  and  following  an  humble  trade,  he  is 
proud  of  both  circumstances ;  his  poems  are 
full  of  allusions  to  his  calling,  and  without 
ever  uttering  a  word  of  disparagement  against 
other  clusses,  he  everywhere  sings  the  praises 
of  his  own.  'He  stands  by  his  order;  it  is 
from  it  he  draws  his  poetry,  it  is  there  he 
finds  his  romance.  And  this  is  his  great 
charm,  as  it  is  his  chief  distinction.  He  in- 
vests virtue,  however  lowly,  with  the  dignity 
that  belongs  to  it— he  rewards  merit,  however 
obscure,  with  its  due  honor.  Whatever  is 
true,  or  beautiful,  or  good,  finds  from  him  an 
immediate  sympathy :  the  tme  is  never  re- 
jected by  him  because  it  is  commonplace; 
nor  the  beautiful  because  it  is  every-day,  nor 
the  good  because  it  is  not  also  great.  He 
calls  nothing  unclean  but  vice  and  crime.  He 
sees  meanness  in  nothing  but  in  the  sham, 
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the  affectation,  and  the  spangles  of  mere  out- 
ward show. 

But  while  it  is  in  exalting  lowly  excellence 
that  Jasmin  takes  especial  delight,  he  is  not 
blind,  as  some  are,  to  excellence  in  high  pla- 
ces. All  he  seeks  is  the  sterling  and  the  real 
He  recognizes  the  sparkle  of  the  diamond  as 
well  as  that  of  the  dewdrop.  But  he  will 
not  look  upon  paste. 

He  is  thus  pre-eminently  a  poet  of  nature ; 
not,  be  it  understood,  of  inanimate  nature 
only,  but  of  nature,  also,  as  it  exists  in  our 
thoughts,  and  words,  and  acts — of  nature  as 
it  is  to  be  found  living  and  moving  in  human- 
ity. But  we  cannot  paint  him  so  well  as  ha 
Eaints  himself.  We  well  remember  how,  in 
is  little  shop  at  Agen,  he  described  to  us 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  characteristic  of 
his  poetry ;  and  we  find  in  a  letter  from  him 
to  M.  Leonce  de  Lavergne  the  substance  of 
what  he  then  said  to  us : — 

"  I  believe,"  he  says, "  that  I  have  portrayed  a 
part  of  the  noble  sentiments  which  men  and  wo- 
men may  experience  here  below.  I  believe  that 
I  have  emancipated  myself  more  than  any  one 
has  ever  done  from  every  school ;  and  that  I  have 
placed  myself  in  more  direct  communication  with 
nature.  I  have  let  fall  my  poetry  from  my  heart. 
I  have  taken  my  pictures  from  around  me  in  the 
most  humble  conoitions  of  men,  and  I  have  done 
for  my  native  language  adl  that  I  could." 

We  have  seen  no  new  work  of  Jasmin  du- 
ring the  last  three  years.  He  is  still  com- 
paratively young ;  we  are  sure  he  is  not  idle ; 
we  expect,  therefore,  even  still  greater  things 
from  the  modem  troubadour. 

We  had  intended,  in  reviewing  the  writings 
of  the  hair-dresser-poet,  shortly  to  have  no- 
ticed those  of  others  in  similar,  and  even 
humbler  ranks  of  life  among  his  countrymen 
—such  as  Moreau,  the  type-founder;  Roly,  the 
carpenter ;  Festeau,  the  watchmaker ;  Eliza 
Fleury,  the  embroideress ;  Lapointe,  the 
shoemaker ;  Ponty,  the  mason  ;  Reboul,  the 
baker;  «nd  several  others.  Their  produc- 
tions possess  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  in- 
terest, more  especially  when  they  are  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  present  state 
of  things  in  France ;  but  space  fails  us,  and 
if  we  pursue  the  subject  it  must  be  at  another 
opportunity.  As  it  is,  we  may  say  that  all 
I  of  them  fall  far  short  of  Jasmm. 
34 
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From    Fraier't    Magazioe. 


GESTA    ROMANORUM. 


It  it  a  itraiim  old  qailt  of  direne  patches, 

Sombra  aad  fay,  to  suit  tbo  taitn  of  all. -^ Old  Plof, 


Dear,  quaint  Charles  Lamb,  in  his  De- 
tached Thoughts  on  Books  and  Reading,  lisps 
out  this  drollery  : — 

^*  I  can  read  anything  which  I  call  a  bock.  There 
are  things  in  that  shape  which  I  cannot  allow  for 
snch.  In  this  catalogue  of  bcxJcs  tchich  are  no 
books — biblia  a-biblia — 1  reckon  Court  Calendars, 
Dictionaries,  Pocket-books,  Draught-boards,  bound 
and  lettered  on  the  back,  Scientific  Treatises,  Al- 
manacs, Statutes  at  Large  ;  the  works  of  Hume, 
X^ibbon,  Robertson,  Beattie,  Soame  Jenyns,  and, 
rgenerallv,  all  those  volumes  which  *  no  gentleman's 
'ubrary  should  be  without ;'  the  histories  of  Fla- 
.vius  Joseph  us  (that  learned  Jew),  and  Parley's 
Moral  Philosophy.  With  these  exceptions,  I  can 
read  almost  anything.  I  bless  my  stars  for  a 
taste  so  catholic,  so  unexcluding. 

"  I  eonfesH  that  it  moves  my  spleen  to  see  these 
things  in  books^  cloChing  perched  up  on  shelves, 
like  false  saints,  usurpers  of  true  shrines,  intru- 
ders into  the  sanctuary,  thrusting  out  the  legiti- 
mate occupants.  To  reach  dowp  a  well-bound 
semblance  of  a  volume,  and  hope  it  some  kind- 
hearted  play-book,  then,  opening  what  '  seem  its 
leaves,'  to  come  bolt  upon  a  withering  Population 
Essay !  To  expect  a  Steele,  or  a  Farquhar,  and 
find— Adam  Smith !" 

We  can  keenly  sympathize  in  the  disap- 
pointment that  "Elia  so  whimsically  de- 
scribes, having  "  many  a  time  and  oft ''  put 
forth  our  band  to  grasp  what  we  fondly 
deemed  would  prove  a  cluster  of  delicious 
thoughts,  and  found,  to  our  chagrin,  that  its 
grapes  had  been  gathered  from  a  vine  of 
Sodom.  It  was,  therefore,  with  no  small 
delight  that,  on  taking  down  the  book  that 
gives  its  title  to  the  present  article,  from  a 
very  dusty  shelf  in  our  library,  some  months 
ago,  we  discovered  we  had  lighted  on  a  treat, 
— a  choice  collection  of  tales,  possessing  an 
intrinsic  interest  of  subjects,  and  a  still  J 
greater  extrinsic  interest,  arising  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  having  furnished  warp 
for  the  woof  of  many  a  bard  of  fame. 

Bemg  of  a  benevolent  disposition,  we  wish 


to  enable  others  to  taste  of  that  which  has 
afforded  pleasure  to  ourselves ;  and  so,  for 
the  benefit  and  delectation  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  not  have  met  with  the 
Gesta,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  work,  and  then  invite  their  atten- 
tion to  a  few  specimens  of  its  contents,  inter- 
spersed with  extracts  and  remarks  that  will 
tend  to  show  the  influence  it  has  had  on  Eng- 
lish poetical  literature. 

For  infants  "  the  strong  wine  of  truth"  must 
be  mingled  with  "the  honeyed  waters^of  amu- 
sing story ;  and  when  man's  mind  is  childish, 
through  imbecility  or  want  of  education,  it 
too  must  have  instruction  conveyed  to  it  in 
the  concrete  rather  than  the  abstract,  bemg 
unable,  or  unwilling,  to  admit  a  principle, 
unless  that  principle  be  clad  in  an  example. 
The  monks  of  the  middle  ages  were  aware 
of  this  fact,  and,  therefore,  in  their  preach- 
ing, endeavored  to  ^x  the  attention  of  their 
benighted  hearers  by  striking  narratives ;  stri- 
ving afterward,  by  the  somewhat  strained 
"  applications"  they  tacked  on  to  them,  to 
awaken  their  sluggish,  slumbering  conscien- 
ces. The  Gesta  Romanorum*  is  an  assort- 
ment of  such  tales,  carelessly  copied  from 
Oriental,  classical,  and  German  writei-s,  and 

fenerally  stated  to  be  the  composition  of 
etrus  Berchorius,  who  was  Prior  of  the 
Benedictine  Convent  of  St.  Eloi,  in  Paris,  in 
1362.  Pisistratus,  however,  might  as  justly 
be  called  the  author  of  the  Iliad;  for  all  that 
Berchorius  did  was  to  string  together  "  stir- 
ring stories,"  that,  long  before  his  time,  had 
been  told  by  orators  in  cope  and  cowl,  to  make 
their  congregations  change  then*  weary  gap- 
ing  into  wonderment.  An  imitation  of  the 
work,  slightly  differing  in  contents  from  the 
original,  and  qualified  with  a  dash  of  nation- 

*  We  would  observe,  en  passant,  that  Uie  record- 
ed "  Gests"  are  by  no  means  exclusively  thoee  of 
the  Bomaus. 
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alism  to  suit  the  taste  of  its  probable  read- 
ers (just  as  now-a-days  French  vaudevillea  are 
adapted  to  Adelphi  audiences),  was  pro- 
duced in  England  by  a  monk,  at  a  very  early 
period ;  and  to  this  version  Shakspeare  ap- 
pears to  be  indebted  for  the  plots  of  several 
of  his  plays. 

So  much  by  way  of  introduction.  Now 
for  our  specimens,  selected  both  from  the 
continental  and  the  insular  edition.* 

No.  I. — A  SxuoT  Thief. 

A  fair  face  was  the  Emperor  Leo's  chief 
delight  To  enjoy  it  to  the  full,  he  caused 
three  images  to  be  made  in  the  form  of  wo- 
men, dedicated  a  temple  to  their  service,  and 
ordered  all  his  subjects  to  worship  them.  The 
first  stretched  forth  its  hand,  as  though  in 
the  act  of  benediction,  having  on  one  of  its 
fingers  a  golden  ring,  which  bore  as  its  mot- 
to, **  My  finger  is  munificent."  The  second 
had  a  golden  beard,  and  on  its  brow  was 
written,  "I  have  a  beard:  if  any  one  be 
beardless,  let  him  come  to  me,  and  I  will 
give  him  one."  The  third  was  clad  in  a  golden 
cloak,  whilst  on  its  breast  gleamed  forth  in 
shining  characters,  "I  care  for  nobody." 
These  three  images  were  made  of  stone. 
When  they  had  been  placed  upon  their  pe- 
destals, the  emperor  decreed  that  if  anv  one 
should  take  away  ring,  beard,  or  cloaK,  he 
should  be  doomed  to  some  most  ignominious 
death.  It  happened,  notwithstanding,  that 
a  low  scoundrel  entering  the  temple,  and  per- 
ceiving the  ring  upon  the  finger  of  the  first 
image,  immediately  drew  it  off.  He  then 
went  to  the  second,  and  took  away  the  gold- 
en beard ;  and,  to  finish  up  his  work,  robbed 
the  third  image  of  its  golden  cloak.  The 
theft  was  soon  discovered,  and  the  culprit 
dragged  before  the  emperor.  When  charged 
with  the  crime,  he  replied  with  m-eat  cool- 
ness, "  My  lord,  suffer  me  to  speak.  When 
I  entered  the  temple  the  first  imi^e  held  out 
its  finger  toward  me,  as  though  it  would 
tempt  me  to  take  the  ring ;  and  when  I  read 
the  motto, '  My  finger  is  munificent,'  I  thought 
it  would  be  very  rude  to  refuse  the  obliging 
offer,  and,  consexjuently,  took  it.  When  I 
approached  the  second  image,  and  saw  its 
golden  beard,  I  reasoned  thus  with  myself, 
'  The  maker  of  this  statue  never  had  such 
an  appendage  to  his  chin,  for  I  have  often 

*  In  fitting  theso  with  an  English  drees,  we  have 
derived  coosiderable  assistance  firom  the   Reverend 
Charles  Swan's  elegant  transbition  of  the  Chtia, 
The  notes  appended  to  it  have  also  been  laid  onder 
oootribation. 


seen  him ;  and,  without  question,  the  crea- 
ture should  be  inferior  to  its  creator :  ergo,  I 
ought  to  take  the  beard.'  Any  scruple  as 
to  the  propriety  of  appropriating  it  that 
might  still  trouble  me,  was  remov^  when  I 
perceived,  in  characters  most  clearly  legible, 
'  I  have  a  beard :  if  any  one  be  beardless,  let 
him  come  to  me,  and  I  will  give  him  one.'  / 
am  beardless,  as  your  majesty  may  see,  and, 
therefore,  took  away  the  proffered  beard  for 
two  good  reasons:  firstly,  that  the  image 
might  look  more  like  its  maker ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  I  might  cover  up  my  own  bare 
chin.  I  carried  off  the  golden  cloak,  partly 
from  a  feeling  of  benevolence,  because  I 
thought  that  a  mantle  of  metal  would  in  sum- 
mer be  burdensome  to  the  statue,  and  in 
winter  but  a  poor  protection  from  the  cold ; 
and  partly  from  a  feeling  of  indignation  at  its 
haughty  boast,  *  I  care  for  nobody.' " 

"  My  good  sir,"  retorted  the  emperor,  "  the 
present  trial  is  one  of  law,  and  not  of  logic. 
You  are  a  robber,  and  so  you  must  be 
hanged !"    And  he  was. 

Instead  of  the  prosy  moralization*  that 
follows  this  story  in  the  Gesia,  we  will  give 
Gower's  happy  rendering  of  it : — 

Ere  Rom-e  came  to  the  creancef 
Of  Christ-es  faith,  it  fell  perchance 
Cssar,  which  then  was  emperor, 
Him  Yxst-e  for  to  do  honour 
Unto  the  temple  Apollinis  ; 
And  made  an  imaffo  upon  this, 
The  which  was  clepeal  Apollo, 
Was  none  so  rich  in  Roro-etho.§ 

Of  plate  of  gold,  a  beard  he  bad. 
The  which  his  breast  all  over  spraddcH 
Of  gold  also,  withouten  fail, 
His  mantle  was  of  large  entaylelT 
Be-set  with  perrey"^  all  about. 
Forth  right  ne  stretched  his  finger  out, 
Upon  the  which  he  had  a  ring — 
To  see  it,  was  a  fxch-e  thing, 
A  fine  carbuncle  for  the  nones,ff 
Most  precious  of  all  stones. 
And  fell  that  time  in  Rom-e  thus. 
There  was  a  clerk,  one  Lucius, 
A  courtier,  a  famous  man ; 
Of  every  witfj  somewhat  he  can, 
Out-take§§  that  him  lacketh  rule, 
His  own  estate  to  guide  and  rule ; 
How  so  it  stood  of  his  speaking, 
He  was  not  wise  in  his  aoing ; 
But  every  riot-e  at  last 
Must  nced-65  fall,  and  may  not  last. 
After  the  need  of  bis  desert, 


ap 


*  We  shall  make  it  our  rule  to  omit  the 
plications.*' 

Belief  t  Called.  §  Then. 

Spread.  %  Cut.  **  Pearb. 

Purpose.         t\  Knowledge.    §§  Except 
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So  fell  this  clerk-e  in  poverte, 
And  wist  not  bow  for  to  rise, 
He  cast  his  wit-65  here  and  there, 
He  looketh  nigh,  he  looketh  far, 
Fell  on  a  tim-e  that  he  come      . 
Into  the  temple,  and  heed  nome* 
Where  that  the  god  Apollo  stood ; 
He  saw  the  riches,  ana  the  good  ;t 
And  thoaght  he  wold-e  by  some  way, 
The  treasure  pick  and  steal  away. 
And  thereupon  so  slily  wrought, 
That  his  purpose  about  he  brought. 
And  went  away  unaperceived  : 
Thus  hath  the  man  his  god  deceived — 
His  ring,  his  mantle,  and  his  beard. 
As  he  which  nothing  was  afeard, 
.    All  privily  with  him  he  bare ; 
And  when  the  wardens  were  aware 
Of  that  their  god  despoiled  was, 
They  thought  it  was  a  wondrous  case, 
How  that  a  man  for  any  weal 
Durst  in  so  holy  plac-e  steal. 
And  nam-«-Iy,  so  great  a  thing ! 
This  tale  cam-e  unto  the  king, 
And  was  through  spoken  over-all. 
But  for  to  know  in  special. 
What  manner  man  hath  done  the  deed, 
They  soughten  help  upon  the  need, 
And  maden  calculation, 
Whereof  by  demonstration 
The  man  was  found-e  with  the  good. 
In  judpnent,  and  when  he  stood. 
The  king  hath  asked  of  him  thus : — 

"  Say,  thou  unselyl  Lucius, 
Why  hast  thou  done  this  sacrilege  ?" 

"  My  lord,  if  I  the  cause  allege," 
(Quoth  he  again)  "  me-thinketh  this. 
That  I  have  done  nothing  amiss. 
Three  points  there  be,  which  I  have  do, 
Whereof  the  first-e  point  stands  so, 
That  I  the  ring  have  ta'en  away. 
Unto  this  point  this  will  I  say, — 
When  I  the  god  beheld  about, 
I  saw  how  he  his  hand  stretched  out. 
And  proffered  me  the  ring  to  yere;g 
And  J,  which  wold-e  gladly  live 
Out  of  poverte   thro'  his  largess, 
It  underfangjil  so  that  I  guess  ; 
And  therefore  am  I  nought  to  wite.H 

And,  overmore,  I  will  me  'quit,** 
Of  gold  that  I  the  mantle  took : 
Gold  in  his  kind,  as  saith  tlie  book. 
Is  heavy  both,  and  cold  also ; 
And  for  that  it  was  heavy  so, 
Methought  it  was  no  gam-e  mcntft 
Unto  the  god  convenient. 
To  clothen  him  the  summer  tide  :J| 
I  thought  upon  that  other  side, 
How  gold  is  cold,  and  such  a  cloth 
By  reason  ought-e  to  be  lothe§§ 
In  winter  tim-e  for  the  chiel. 
And  thus  thinking  thought-e5  fele,| 
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1  Goods. 
Accepted. 
Garment. 
Many. 


i  Foolish. 
n  Blame, 
tt  Time. 


As  I  mine  eye  aboute  cast, 
His  larg-€  beard-«  then  at  last 
I  saw ;  and  thought  anon  therefore 
How  that  his  father  him  before, 
Which  stood  npon  the  8am-«  place, 
Was  beardless,  with  a  youngly  face. 
And  in  such  wise,  as  ye  have  heard, 
I  took  away  the  son-Ties  beard, 
For  that  his  father  had-«  none, 
To  make  him  like ;  and  hereupon 
I  ask  for  to  be  excused." 

Confessio  Amantis. 

m 

The  poem  from  which  we  have  made  this 
long  extract  is  indebted  to  Gesta  in  many 
other  places,  but  we  must  hasten  on  to  a  le- 
gend which  Spenser  has  worked  into  the  sec- 
ond book  of  the  FaJirie  Queene.  Our  read- 
ers win  readily  recognize,  in  the  following 
tale,  Sir  Guyon's  temptation  in  the  "  House 
of  Richesse. 

No.  II. — Memento  Mori. 

In  the  city  of  Rome  stood  an  image,  on 
the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand  of  which 
was  traced, "  Strike  here  1"  Many  wondered 
what  the  inscription  meant,  but  no  one  had 
discovered  its  signification,  when  a  learned 
clerk,  hearing  of  the  image,  came  to  exam- 
ine it.  He  noticing  the  shadow  that  the  sun- 
light made  it  cast,  took  a  spade  and  began 
to  dig  where  the  shade  of  the  finger  fell.  He 
soon  came  upon  a  flight  of  stairs,  which  led 
down  into  a  cave.  Descending  these  steps, 
he  entered  the  hall  of  a  princely  palace,  in 
which  there  were  a  number  of  men  seated  at 
table.  They  were  all  attired  in  the  most 
costly  fabrics  of  the  loom,  but  not  a  sound 
escaped  their  lips.  In  one  comer  of  the 
apartment  he  observed  a  bright  carbuncle, 
gleaming  like  a  little  sun.  Opposite,  and 
aiming  at  it,  stood  an  archer,  on  whose  brow 
was  written,  "  I  am  what  I  am :  my  arrow 
is  inevitable ;  yon  stone  of  light  cannot  es- 
cape its  stroke."  The  clerk,  amazed  at  what 
he  saw,  entered  the  bed-chamber,  where  he 
found  lovely  ladies  clad  in  purple,  but  all  as 
silent  as  the  ^ave.  He  next  went  to  the  sta- 
bles, and  admired  the  magnificent  horses 
tethered  in  their  stalls ;  he  touched  them — 
they  were  stone !  He  visited  in  succession 
every  building  in  this  strange  domain,  and 
having  feasted  his  eyes  on  all  their  various 
riches,  returned  to  the  hall,  purposing  to  ef- 
fect a  precipitate  retreat,  for  a  feeling  of  awe 
began  to  creep  over  him.  "  I  have  seen  won- 
ders to-day,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  but  should 
I  tell  them  to  my  friends,  they  will  all  say 
that  I  have  been  dreaming,  unless  I  take 
back  something  solid  to  convmce  them  that 
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I  have  been  in  aland  of  realities."  Whilst  he 
was  thus  soliloquizing,  he  cast  bis  eyes  upon  a 
table  covered  with  golden  cups.  He  put 
forth  his  hand  and  to^  a  goblet,  but  had  no 
sooner  placed  it  in  his  bosom  than  the  archer 
struck  the  carbuncle  with  his  arrow,  and 
shivered  it  into  a  thoosand  fragments.  The 
whole  building  instantly  was  filled  with  Egyp- 
tian darkness,  and  the  hapless  clerk  sought 
in  vain  for  some  mode  of  egress.  After  hav- 
ing long  wandered  in  the  gloom  of  its  labyr- 
inthine passages  be  died  a  wretched  death. 

No.  III. — Words  are  Wikd. 

Shakspeare,  as  we  have  hinted  above,  was 
a  great  Glcber  from  the  Getia,  but  we  have 
only  room  here  to  give  the  original  of  his 
i^ni;  Lear,  with  a  few  other  selections  illus- 
trating the  detached  portions  of  his  plays. 

The  wise  Emperor  Theodosius  hod  three 
daughters.  WishinR  to  discover  which  of 
them  loved  faim  the  beat,  he  said  to  the  first, 
— "How  much  do  yon  love  me ?"  "Uore 
than  myself,"  was  the  reply.  Pleased  with 
her  affection,  he  gave  her  in  marriage  to  a 
mighty  king.  Then  he  came  to  the  second, 
and  asked  her  how  much  ihe  loved  him? 
"As  much  as  I  do  myself,"  she  answered. 
The  emperor  married  Aer  to  a  duke.  After- 
ward, he  inquired  of  bis  third  daughter, — 
"  And  how  much  do  you  love  me  ?  "  As 
much  as  you  deserve,  and  no  more,"  was  her 
somewhat  pert  responBe.  Her  father  thought 
that  an  earl  was  good  enough  for  her.  Some 
time  after  this  we  emperor  was  beaten  in 
battle  by  the  Kins  of  Egypt,  and  driven  from 
the  land  he  hod  long  ruled  so  wisely.  In 
his  distress  be  naturally  thought  of  his  af- 
fectionate first-born ;  and,  writing  an  epistle 
to  her  with  his  own  hand,  entreated  her,  in 
most  pathetic  words,  to  succor  him.  Her 
husband  was  willing  to  assist  his  father-in- 
law  to  the  utmost  of  his  power ;  but  the  un- 
natural daughter  declared,  that  five  knights 
only  should  be  sent  him,  to  remain  with 
him  until  he  could  regain  his  crown.  Theo- 
dosius was  heavy  of  nearl  when  he  saw  but 
five  horsemen  riding  toward  him,  instead  of 
the  countless  spears  that  he  bad  hoped  soon 
to  see  bristling  on  the  horizon ;  but  be  con- 
cealed his  emotion,  and  wrote  off  for  aid  to 
his  second  daughter.  She  was  willing  to  find 
him  food  and  clothing  fitting  for  his  rank, 
during  the  continuance  of  his  misfortune ; 
but  would  not  suffer  her  "  doughty  duke"  to 
lead  an  army  into  the  field  in  his  behalf.  The 
emperor,  almost  in  despair,  applied,  last  of 
all,  to  his  third  daughter ;  and  she,  shedding 
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full  floods  of  tears  when  she  heard  of  her 
father's  melancholy  circumstances,  previnled 

upon  her  lord  to  raise  a  valiant  boat,  by  means 
of  which  Theodosius  wss  quickly  enabled  to 
resume  the  imperial  purple.  Grieved  that 
he  had  given  her  credit  for  so  little  affection, 
when,  as  he  had  found,  it  wns  the  ruling 
passion  of  her  heart,  he  willed  his  sceptre  to 
bis  loving  child. 

We  shall  now  Mideavor  to  prove  that  the 
Swan  of  Avon  could  occasionally  conde- 
scend to  assume  the  character  of  a  mocking- 
bird in  thoughts  as  well  as  plots,  by  gimg 
a  brace  or  two  of  what  we  think  our  readers 
will  admit  to  he  oery  parallel  passages : — 

The  mercy  of  a  king  is  like  refroBhing  dew, 
gently  falling  on  the  summer  grass. — The  Three 
Monarehs. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained : 

It  droppetn,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven. 

Upon  the  place  beneath. 

Jtkrchant  if  Venice. 

He  is  like  a  hanging  apple.  Tbe  anrfiwe  is 
fair,  but  there  is  a  wasting  worm  at  work  witUn ; 
and  it  soon  falls  to  the  ground,  rotten  at  the  core. 
— Human  hife. 


Tbe  prince  who  is  gentle  as  a  lamb  in  war,  but 
Rerce  a*  a  tiger  in  peace,  ia  unworthy  of  regard. 

— Reeotidliation. 

n  p  eace,  there's  nothing  ao  becomes  a  man 
As  modest  atillnesB  and  humility ; 
Bat  wben  the  blast  of  war  blown  in  our  eaia. 
Then  imitate  ihe  action  of  tbe  Itset- 

Iknryr. 

In  the  frame  of  Shaci,  the  subjoined 
Abominable  libel  on  woman  occurs : — Casta 
e»l  qitam  nemo  rogavit.  We  are  aware  that 
ve  ought  to  beg  pardon  of  the  ladies  for 
:choing  such  a  slur  on  the  softer  sex,  even 
n  Latin  -  but  if  any  of  our  fair  readers  should 
Teel  inclined  to  take  umbrage  at  it,  we  hope 
they  will  permit  us  to  remind  them  that  it  is 
the  silly  slander  of  a  melancholy  old  monk, 
who,  bemg  moped  to  death  by  bis  single 
wretchedness,  maligned — like  tbe  foi  in  tne 
'  ^le — what  hecouTd  notobtain.  Congreve, 
Lace  for  Lote,  adopts  tbe  saying  we  have 
quoted,  but  makes  man  come  in  for  a  share 
of  his  satire  : — 

A.  nymph  and  a  swain  to  ApoDo  once  prayed ; 
The  swain  had  been  jilted,  the  nynipli  been  b^'' 
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Their  intent  was  to  try  if  his  oracle  knew 
E'er  a  nymph  that  was  chaste,  or  a  swain  that 
was  true. 

Apollo  was  mute,  and  had  like  to  *ve  been  posed, 
Bat  sagely  at  length  he  this  secret  discloseid  : 
He  alone  won't  betray  in  whom  none  will  confide ; 
And  the  nymph  may  be  chaste,  that  has  never  been 
tried ! 

No  one  needs  to  be  told  of  what  elegant 
poem  the  following  story  is  the  ground- 
work : — 


>» 


No.  IV. — "  His  Wats  are  not  as  our  Ways. 


Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  hermit, 
who  in  a  solitary  cell  passed  night  and  day 
in  the  service  of  his  God.  Not  far  from  his 
retreat  an  humble  shepherd  tended  his  flock. 
Happening  one  day  to  fall  into  a  deep  slum- 
ber, a  robber  carried  off  his  sheep.  The 
owner  of  them,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  ex- 
cuses of  his  servant,  ordered  him  to  be  put 
to  death  for  his  negligence, — a  proceeding 
which  gave  great  ouence  to  the  hermit. 
*'0h,  Heaven!"  he  exclaimed,  "the  inno- 
cent suffers  for  the  guilty,  and  yet  is  un- 
avenged by  God !  I  will  quit  his  service,  and 
enter  the  giddy  world  once  more."  He  ac- 
cordingly left  his  hermitage;  but  the  Al- 
mighty willed  that  he  should  not  be  lost,  and 
an  angel,  in  the  form  of  man,  was  sent  to 
bear  him  company.  Having  made  each 
other's  acquaintance,  they  walked  on  togeth- 
er toward  a  crowded  city.  They  entered  it 
at  night-fall,  and  entreated  shelter  at  the 
house  of  a  most  noble  captain.  He  took 
them  in,  gave  them  a  sumptuous  supper, 
and  then  conducted  them  to  a  bed-chamber 
decorated  in  the  highest  style  of  art.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  the  angel  rose,  and, 
going  stealthily  to  an  adjoining  apartment, 
strangled  their  entertainer's  only  child,  who 
was  sleeping  in  his  cradle  there.  The  hermit 
was  horror-struck,  but  durst  not  reprove  his 
murderous  companion,  who,  though  in  hu- 
man form,  exercised  over  him  the  influence 
of  a  superior  being.  In  the  morning  they 
arose,  and  went  on  to  another  city,  where 
they  were  hospitably  treated  by  one  of  the 
principal  inhabitants.  This  person  possessed, 
and  greatly  prized,  a  massive  golden  cup  : 
in  the  night  the  angel  stole  it.  Again  the 
hermit  held  his  peace  through  fear.  On  the 
morrow  they  continued  their  journey,  and 
having  met  a  pilgrim  on  a  bridge,  the  angel 
requested  him  to  become  their  guide.  He 
consented,  but  had  not  gone  many  yards 
with  them,  before  the  angel  seized  him  by 


the  shoulders,  and  hurled  him  into  the  stream 
below.  The  hermit  now  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  companion  was  the  devil, 
and  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  leaving  him 
secretly.  As  the  vesper  bell  was  ringing 
they  reached  a  third  city,  and  again  sought 
shelter ;  but  the  burgess  to  whom  they  ap- 
plied was  a  churl,  and  would  not  admit  them 
mto  his  house.  He  said,  however,  that  if 
they  liked,  they  might  sleep  in  his  pigsty. 
Not  being  able  to  procure  a  better  lodgingr, 
they  did  so ;  and  in  the  morning  their  surly 
host  received  as  his  remuneration  the  pur- 
loined goblet.  The  hermit  now  thought  the 
angel  was  a  madman,  and  told  him  they 
must  part. 

"  Not  until  J  have  explained  my  conduct," 
said  the  angel.  "  Listen,  and  then  go  thy 
way.  I  have  been  sent  to  unfold  to  thee 
the  mysteries  of  Providence.  When  thou 
wast  in  thine  hermitage,  the  owner  of  a  flock 
unjustly  put  his  slave  to  death,  and  by  so 
doing  moved  thy  wrath;  but  the  shepherd, 
being  the  victim  of  ignorance  and  precipitate 
anger,  will  enjoy  eternal  bliss,  whilst  the 
master  will  not  enter  heaven  until  he  has 
been  tormented  by  remorse  on  earth,  and 
purified  by  fire  in  purgatory.  I  strangled 
the  child  of  our  first  host,  because,  before  his 
son's  birth,  he  performed  many  works  of 
mercy,  but  afterward  grew  covetous  in  order 
to  enrich  his  heir.  God,  in  His  love,  is  some- 
times forced  to  chasten,  and  beneath  the 
tears  of  the  sorrowing  parent  his  piety  will 
spring  again.  I  stole  the  cup  of  our  second 
host,  because,  when  the  wine  smiled  brightly 
in  it,  it  tempted  him  to  sin.  I  cast  the  pil- 
grim into  the  water,  because  God  willed  to 
reward  his  former  faith  with  everlasting  hap- 
piness, but  knew  that,  if  he  lingered  any 
longer  here  below,  he  would  be  guilty  of  a 
mortal  sin.  And,  lastly,  I  repaid  the  nig- 
gard hospitality  of  our  third  host  with  such 
a  bounteous  boon,  to  teach  him  for  the  fu- 
ture to  be  more  generous.  Henceforth, 
therefore,  put  a  seal  upon  thy  presumptuous 
lips,  and  condemn  not  the  All-wise  in  thy 
mole-eyed  folly."  The  hermit,  hearing  this, 
fell  at  the  angel's  feet,  and  pleaded  earnestly 
for  pardon.  He  received  it,  and  returned  to 
his  hermitage,  where  he  lived  for  many  years, 
a  pattern  of  humility  and  faith,  and  at  length 
sweetly  feel  asleep  in  Christ. 

The  next  of  our  eclogae  has  been  mould- 
ed by  the  plastic  hand  of  genius  into  many 
forms.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of  these  is 
the  ballad  of  Beth-G^lert,  in  which  Mr. 
Spencer  has  told  the  legend,  as  localised  in 
Wales,  in  a  very  touching  manner. 
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No.  v. II  rADT  QCBLQUKIOIS  TIMIR  LA  MaIN. 


The  kmght  Potliculiu  was 
fond  of  lua  infant  son,  and  also  of  his  falcon 
and  hia  hound.  It  happened  one  day  that 
be  went  oot  to  a  toumament,  to  which,  with- 
out his  knowledge,  his  wife  and  servants  too 
went  afterward,  leaving  the  babe  In  his  cot, 
the  greyhound  lying  id  the  rushea  under- 
neath it,  and  the  falcon  on  his  perch  above. 
A  serpent  that  lived  ia  a  hole  near  the  cas- 
tle of  Folliculus,  thinking  from  the  unusual 
»lence  that  it  must  be  deserted,  crept  out  of 
its  retreat  and  entered  the  bold,  hoping  to 
find  some  food.  Seeing  the  child,  it  would 
have  devoured  him,  had  not  the  falcon  flut- 
tered its  wings  until  it  awoke  the  dog,  which, 
after  a  desperate  conflict,  killed  the  wily  in- 
truder, and  then,  almost  fainting  through  loss 
of  blood,  lay  down  at  the  foot  of  the  cradle, 
that  in  the  miHe  had  been  overthrown.  The 
knight,  on  his  return  home,  seeing  the  jaws 
of  his  greyhound  red  with  gore,  and  not  be- 
ing able  at  first  to  find  his  child,  thought 
that  the  dog  had  destroyed  him;  and,  fran- 
tic with  fury,  plunged  his  sword  into  its 
faithful  heart.  Then,  hearing  a  cry,  he  lift- 
ed up  the  cradle-coverlet,  and  saw  his  rosy 
boy  just  waking  from  a  happy  dream,  whilst 
the  huge  coils  of  the  dead  serpent  showed 
the  peril  he  had  so  narrowly  escaped,  and 
the  injustice  that  his  father  nnd  so  hastily 
committed.  The  knight,  detesting  himself 
for  his  cruel  deed,  abandoned  the  profession 
of  arms,  broke  his  lance  into  three  pieces, 
and  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
where,  after  a  few  years,  he  died  in  peace. 

Ko.  VI, — A  Messekgbr  of  Merct. 

The  Emperor  Uenelay  made  a  decree, 
that  if  any  guilUess  captive  could  escape 
from  bis  bontu  and  reach  the  imperial  palace, 
he  should  be  protected  from  his  oppressois. 
Soon  after  the  promulgaUon  of  tne  law,  a 
knight  was  wrongfully  accused,  and  cast 
into  a  dark  dungeon.  The  light  of  his  eyes 
was  dimmed  when  he  was  thus  cut  off  from 
the  company  of  his  brethren ;  but  one  mild 
summer  mom,  a  nightingale  came  in  through 
the  httle  window  of  his  cell,  and  sang  so 
aweetly  that  he  almost  forgot  he  was  de- 
prived of  liberty.  As  the  knight  treated  his 
minstrel  very  tenderly,  she  flew  into  hia  bo- 
som daily  to  cheer  him  with  her  song.  One 
day  he  said  to  her,  "My  darling  bird,  I  have 
given  thee  many  a  dunty,  wilt  tnou  not  show 
me  a  kindness  in  return  1  Like  to  myself,  a 
creature  of  the  might;  God,  oh,  help  me  in 


my  need !"  When  the  bird  beard  this,  she 
flew  forth  from  his  bosom,  and  after  having 
remained  away  from  him  for  three  days  re- 
turned, bringing  in  her  mouth  a  precious 
stone.  Hanng  dropped  it  in  bis  band,  she 
again  took  flight.  The  knight  wondered  at 
the  strange  conduct  of  his  songster,  but  hap- 
pening to  touch  his  fetters  with  the  stone 
that  she  had  given  him,  tbey  instantly  fell 
off.  He  then  arose,  and  touched  the  doors 
of  his  prison :  they  opened.  He  rushed 
forth  into  the  fresh,  free  air,  and  ran  rapidly 
toward  the  emperor's  palace.  Here  he  was 
joyfully  received,  and  bis  innocence  being 
satisfactorily  established,  his  persecutor  was 
sentenced  to  perpetual  banishment. 

This  pretty  little  tale  very  probably  sug- 
gested Uiose  beautiful  lines  in  the  Prisoner 
u/  Chillon:— 


It  ceased,  and  then  it  came  sgain. 

The  sweetest  song  ear  ever  heard, 
And  mine  was  thankful  till  my  eyes 
Rftn  over  with  the  glad  eurprlee, 
And  they  that  moment  could  not  see 
I  was  the  mate  of  misery : 
But  then  by  dull  degrees  came  back 
My  senses  to  their  wonted  track, 
I  saw  the  dungeon  walla  nnd  floor 
Close  slowly  round  me  as  before, 
I  saw  the  glimmer  of  tlie  sun 
Creeping  as  it  before  had  done, 
But  through  the  crevice  wbere  it  came 
That  bird  was  pcrch'd,  as  fond  and  lame, 

And  tamer  than  upon  the  tree ; 
A  lovely  bird  with  azure  winfrs. 
And  song  tliat  said  a  thousand  tbings, 
And  seem'd  to  say  them  alt  for  me ! 
I  never  saw  its  like  before, 
1  ne'er  shall  see  its  likeness  more ', 
It  seeni'd  like  me  to  want  a  mate. 
Bat  was  not  half  so  desolate, 
And  it  was  come  to  love  me  when 
None  lived  to  love  me  so  again. 
And  cheering  from  my  dungeon's  brink, 
Had  brought  me  back  to  feel  and  think. 


Ikao 


>t  if  it  late  w 


efrce, 


Or  broke  its  cape  to  perch  oi 


Or  if  it  were,  in  winged  g>Dise, 

A  visitant  from  Paradise ; 

For — Heaven  forsive  that  thought '.  the  while. 

Which  made  me  both  to  weep  and  smile  ; 

1  sometimes  dcem'd  that  it  might  be 

My  brother's  soni  come  down  to  me; 

But  then  at  last  away  it  flow, 

And  then  'In-as  mortal — well  1  knew. 

For  be  would  never  ihns  have  flown, 

And  left  me  twice  so  doubly  lone, — 

Lone — as  the  corse  within  its  shroud, 

Lone — u  a  aditary  doed, 
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A  Biiiele  cloud  on  a  snaaj  day, 

While  all  the  real  of  he&ven  is  clear, 

A  frown  opon  the  almo^phere, 
Th  hatb  no  huainest  to  appear 
Wben  akiei  are  blue,  and  earth  is  gay. 

Our  readers  are  convinced  by  this  time, 
we  should  ima^ne,  that  many  a  thread  in 
the  mantle  of  the  English  Muse  originally 
%Dred  in  the  party-colored  pallinm  of  the 
Gala.*  We  shall  conclude  onr  article  with 
a  oonple  of  anecdotes,  which,  though  uncon- 
nected with  our  literatnre,  we  think  will 
MDnse  by  their  piquancy. 

No.  VII. — Am  Artful  Dodob, 

A  certain  aoldier  suspected  his  wife  of 
having  transferred  her  afTectjons  from  him- 
»elf  to  another ;  but  not  being  able  to  prow 
the  fact,  he  requested  acunning  clerk  to  assist 
him  in  demonstratmg  his  lady's  inEdelity. 
The  clerk  consented,  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  converse  vrith  the  fair  frail  one. 
After  having  chatted  on  a  variety  of  indiffer- 
ent topics  for  soma  time,  he  took  her  hand, 
and  pressed  his  finger  on  her  pulse,  at  the 
same  time  mentionmg  in  a  earless  tone  the 
name  of  the  person  whom  she  was  presum- 
ed to  love.     The  lady's  blood,  at  that  sweet 


*  N.  6. — Our  aamples  are  literally  Mutplea.  We 
have  not  raked  np  a  few  inataiicea  of  plagiaxun, 
bntont  of  very  many  deedi  of  plunder  have  ezpoaed 
tome  of  the  [     ' '      *     ' 


[pso. 

sonnd,  rushed  throngh  her  T^ns  like  a  swollen 
stream  ;  but  when  ner  husband  became  the 
theme  oi  their  discourse,  it  resumed  its  usual 
tranquil  flow.  The  clerk  communicated  the 
result  of  his  eipeiimeut  to  the  bamhooded 
Benedick ;  but  whether  the  afiair  furnished 
empWment  to  the  "  gentleman  of  the  long 
robe,'  as  the  newspapers  say,  or  whetJier  the 
soldier  did  by  his  own  act  abate  the  nuisaoce 
that  had  marred  his  peace,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. 

No.    VIII. — OflSKQUICJf   AUICOS,  VBRTTAS 
ODirU   PARTT. 

A  lady,  during  the  absence  of  her  lord, 
received  a  viut  from  her  gallant.  One  of  her 
handmaidens  understood  the  language  of 
birds,  and  a  cock  crowing  at  midnight,  the 
fdthless  spouse  inquired  tnc  meaning  of  his 
chant.  "He  says,"  replied  the  maideo, 
"that  you  are  grossly  mjuring  your  hua- 
band."  "  Kill  that  cook  instanUy,^'  said  the 
lady.  Soon  after  another  cock  began  to 
crow,  and  bis  notea  being  interrupted  to 
signify  that  his  companion  nad  died  for  re- 
vealing the  truth,  he  shared  his  fate.  Last 
of  all  a  third  cock  crew.  "  And  what  doee 
he  say  ?"  asked  the  lady.  "  Hear  and  see  all, 
but  say  nothing  if  you  would  live  in  peace." 
"  Oh,  don'l  kill  Aim .'"  retorted  she, 

I    Ltctoret,  icriprimus, — plaudile  aut  lactte  t 


WESTMINSTER   ABBEY. 

Out  on  this  Oothic  reUc  of  the  put, — 

See  o'er  its  towers  doe»  Ruin  surel;  creep ; 
Time  haa  her  mantle  o'er  each  bnttrMs  cast, — 

On  such  gray  battlement  Time's  shadovs  sleep. 
What  will  not  fade  I— all  records  cease  at  last ; 
A  levr  short  yaan,  temple  and  tablet  aweep 
Into  the  mighty  golf  that  gathers  all : 
The  slow  destroyer,  Time,  seea  tottering  empires  ML 

Publish  tliine  edict.  Dealli  1  coll  from  the  tomb 

Thj  prostrate  victim,  the  fbrgotteD  dead  ; 
Bid  the  unconscious  eleepera  hither  come, 

And  quit  for  once  Ihcir  cidd  eternal  bed. 
At  thy  command,  see,  flichering  through  the  glootn. 
Heroes  and  kings,  poets  and  statesmen  tread : 
What  earthly  potentate  or  victor  sees 
Such  subjugated  hosts — triumphs  so  great  as  these  I 

„   .,  ___  p  falls 

, d  aiale,  column,  and  roo^  and  court. 

Wearing  away  the  massive  montderiog  walls 
Of  this  old  Abbey,  where  the  sinner  sought 
The  old  confesBor  in  his  older  h^ls. 

And  peace  and  pardon  with  his  money  bought  1 
VicUms  of  superaCitioD,  dark  and  deep, 
Toor  ecTorv  with  your  ashes,  thoold  forgotten  sleep  I        Owkh  Howbllv 
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PEPYS'S     DIARY. 


Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Pepys^  F.  R.  S.,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
in  the  Reigns  of  Charles  11.  and  James  //.,  with  a  Life  and  Jfotes.  By  Richard 
Lord  Bratbrookb.  3d  Edition,  eoniiderablv  enlarged.  5  vols.  London : 
1848-9. 


A  VARIETY  of  circumstances  have  com- 
bined to  diifuse  a  more  general  knowledge 
of  these  agreeable  volumes  than  can  usuafly 
be  anticipated  by  the  reviewer  of  a  new 
publication.  Though  they  really  contain,  in 
their  present  complete  form,  much  attractive 
novelty,  yet  the  substance  of  their  contents 
has  been  long  before  the  public.  Even  the 
series  now  before  us  appeared  in  a  succes- 
sion of  single  volumes ;  each  of  which  natu- 
rally revived  the  consideration  so  deservedly 
due  to  the  whole.  Nor  can  we  well  omit 
to  mention  that  the  admirable  parodies  of  a 
popular  periodical  have  familiarized  eveiy 
Endish  reader  with  those  peculiarities  of 
style,  sentiment,  and  character  which  neces- 
sarily furnish  the  distinctive  features  of  such 
a  book  as  this.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
these  forestalments  of  our  functions,  we  are 
loth  to  be  altogether  deprived  of  so  pleasant 
a  subject  of  disquisition:  and  we  indulge 
our  inclinations  the  more  readily,  from  the 
conviction  we  feel  that  the  volumes  in  ques- 
tion will  supply  not  only  ourselves,  but  many 
a  successor,  with  inexhaustible  materials  for 
reflection,  reference,  parallels,  and  observa- 
tion. 

Who  and  what  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys  was, 
has  been  often  heretofore  related,  and  will 
appear,  we  trust,  more  particularly  as  we 
proceed.  Djring  in  his  seventy-second  year, 
on  the  26th  of  May,  1703,  he  bequeathed 
to  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  an  extra- 
ordinary accumulation  of  literary  treasures. 
Of  these  the  most  conspicuous  portion  was 
his  private  library  of  books  and  manuscripts ; 
collected,  as  tradition  says,  by  no  very  scm- 
polous  means,  and  certainly  with  no  incon- 
siderable expenditure  of  pains  and  money. 
The  circumstances  of  the  collection  and  the 
bequest  were  equally  curious.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Pepys,  at  least  in  the 


early  part  of  his  life,  had  any  strong  ten- 
dency to  what  is  called  "  book  -learninff . '  He 
was,  it  is  true,  of  sedentary  habits,  of  a  most 
inquisitive  disposition,  and  gifted  besides  with 
many  of  those  tastes  or  fancies  which  lead 
to  the  acquirement  of  a  good  deal  of  multi- 
farious knowledge.  But  he  certainly  was 
not,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  either  a  scholar 
or  a  student.  He  neither  was  nor  pretended 
to  be  deeply  or  accurately  read  in  any  branch 
of  learning  or  science.  He  was  an  admirable 
man  of  business,  an  excellent  accountant, 
endowed,  as  is  evident,  with  a  prodigious 
faculty  of  methodical  arrangement,  and  pro- 
bably as  efficient  a  public  servant,  in  this 
respect,  as  ever  lived.  But  of  his  literary 
capacities  there  remain  few  records  more 
substantial  than  the  diary  now  under  review. 
All  the  duties  of  his  pretensions  and  station 
he  discharged,  on  the  whole,  with  great 
liberality  and  zeal.  If  not  a  learned  man, 
he  was  a  "  patron  of  literature  and  the  fine 
arts,"  and,  as  his  noble  editor  most  truly 
remarks,  **  the  numerous  books  dedicated  to 
him  furnish  ample  testimony  of  his  munifi- 
cence." He  was  besides  a  virtuoso,  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  short-hand  wri- 
ter. He  was  reputed  of  a  good  fancy  in  archi- 
tecture, in  hangings,  in  jewelry,  in  costume, 
and  in  pictures.  He  subscribed  fifty  plates 
to  Willoughby's  Historia  Piscium,  as  many 
pounds  to  the  new  buildings  of  Magdalene 
College,  and  a  handsome  cup  to  the  Cloth- 
workers'  Company.  He  played  a  pocket 
flageolet  wherever  he  found  an  echo,  sang 
catches  in  public  gardens  to  the  admiration 
of  the  promenaders,  and  criticised  the  per- 
formances in  the  Chapel  Royal,  with  the 
authority  not  merely  of  an  amateur,  but  an 
artist.  He  attended  at  the  representation  ot 
every  new  play,  and  at  the  exhibition  of 
every  new  phQoeophical  experiment.     He 
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bought  all  the  new  mathematical  instruments 
as  they  were  invented,  and  occupied  himself 
for  a  reasonable  time  with  each  successive 
novelty.  While  we  are  upon  the  subject  of 
his  personal  qualifications,  we  may  just  re- 
cord one  fact — in  exemplification  of  our  own 
care  in  perusing  his  diary.  His  features 
have  been  perpetuated  by  Sir  Godfrey  Knel- 
ler,  in  what  we  must  presume  to  be  a  strik- 
ing portrait — though  we  make  bold  to  say 
that,  unless  great  allowance  is  due  to  the 
leveling  eflfects  of  full-bottomed  wigs  and 
laced  cravats,  the  individual  specimens  of 
the  human  race  must  have  all  resembled 
each  other  much  more  in  those  days  than 
at  present.  Such  as  he  was  depicted,  how- 
ever, on  canvas,  he  is  now  to  be  seen,  in 
the  very  front  of  Lord  Braybrooke's  first 
volume ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  per- 
son has  yet  discovered  his  exact  height. 
We  have  now,  therefore,  to  state  that  since, 
on  the  4th  of  Jan.,  1669,  he  "could  just 
stand  under  the  arm  of  the  tall  woman  in 
Holborne,"  which  said  woman  appears,  by  a 
subsequent  entry,  to  have  been  **  exactly  six 
feet  five  inches  high."  Mr.  Pepys,  in  the  37th 
year  of  his  age,  could  not  greatly  have  ex- 
ceeded the  stature  of  five  feet  three!  If 
any  reader  should  think  the  fact  thus  elicited 
of  small  importance,  we  can  assure  him  that 
it  is  just  such  a  one  as  the  ingenious  author 
of  the  Diary  would  have  been  most  anxious 
to  see  recorded. 

With  all  these  qualifications,  however,  Mr. 
Pepys  was  certainly  not  a  bookworm.  We 
rarely  find  him  engaged  in  tl^e  same 
study  for  three  weeks  together ;  and  though 
his  cursory  remarks  upon  the  publications 
which  he  did  not  read,  often  show  considera- 
ble acutencss  and  judgment,  yet  his  selec- 
tion of  books  for  perusal  was  not  very  dis- 
criminating, and  seems  to  have  savored  a 
ffood  deal  of  that  taste  which  is  still  catered 
for  in  the  drawing-room  of  a  London  club- 
house. But,  fortunately  for  posterity,  he 
was  something  of  a  bibliomaniac,  and  cer- 
twnly  contrived  to  form  a  remarkably  good 
and  interesting  library  ;  comprising  not  only 
many  curiosities  of  early  typography,  but 
copious  specimens  of  the  fugitive  literature 
of  his  day.  Six  large  folio  volumes,  for  in- 
stance, are  filled  with  broadsides,  songs,  and 
ballads  of  every  description,  each  of  which 
is  now  almost  unique  ;  while  the  marketable 
value  of  the  whole  has  been  computed  by 
thousands  of  pounds  sterling.  In  addition 
to  these  treasures  is  an  adnurable  library  of 
the  choicest  books,  bound  after  the  choicest 
fashion,  of  the  days  of  the  Stuarts.     These 


volumes  were  selected  with  infinite  care  and 
deliberation,  and  the  reader  of  the  Diaiy 
will  frequently  meet  with  a  record  of  the 
precise  time  and  price  at  which  Mr.  Pepys 
secured  particular  prizes.  Thirty  years,  at 
least,  before  his  death,  we  find  that  he  had 
resolved  on  no  account  to  fill  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  "  presses ;"  and  according- 
ly, as  he  acquired  any  new  or  valuable  publi- 
cation fitted  for  a  place  on  his  shelves,  he 
weeded  his  library  of  its  least  dignified  or 
considerable  specimens,  to  make  way  for  the 
new-comers.  At  the  beginning  of  each  year, 
too,  with  the  help  of  his  wife  and  maid,  he 
was  wont  to  "  set  them  up  "  afresh ;  and  we 
are  favored  with  particular  records  of  the  ap- 
pearance which  the  "presses"  made  at  any 
one  period,  compared  with  the  show  of  the 
previous  year.  The  14th  of  January,  1668, 
seems  to  have  been  devoted  to  this  amuse- 
ment. "To  my  chamber,  having  a  great 
many  books  brought  me  home  from  my 
bookbmder,  and  so  I  to  the  new  setting  of 
my  books  against  the  next  year — which  costs 
me  more  trouble  than  I  expected,  and  at  it 
till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning."  Even  this, 
however,  did  not  content  him;  for  on  the 
2nd  of  the  next  month  we  ag^n  find  him 
''  all  the  morning  setting  my  books  in  order 
in  mv  presses  for  the  following  year, — their 
number  being  much  increased  since  the  last, 
so  as  I  am  fain  to  lay  by  several  books  to 
make  room  for  better — -being  resolved  to 
keep  no  more  than  just  my  presses  will  con- 
tain." After  this  exercise  he  adjourns  to  ''  a 
very  good  dinner,  of  a  powdered  leg  of  pork 
and  a  loin  of  lamb  roasted.' 

This  library,  thus  perfected  by  thirty 
years'  rectification  and  refinement,  Mr.  Pepjs 
at  length  bequeathed  to  Magdalene  Colleflre, 
Cambridge;  on  conditions  which  included 
its  preservation  for  ages  to  come  in  the  self- 
same plight  in  which  he  had  left  it.  The 
"  presses  '  were  to  remain  unmutilated  and 
undefaced,  and  were  to  be  kept  in  an  apart- 
ment exclusively  devoted  to  themselves. 
Their  contents  were  neither  to  be  increased 
nor  diminished  by  a  single  volume,  but  were 
to  remain  exactly  in  their  original  state  and 
form.  As  he  willed,  so  it  has  been.  In  a  cer- 
tain room  of  what  was  once  called  "  the  new 
building"  of  Magdalene  College,  and  on  the 
exterior  wall  of  which  may  still  be  deciphered 
the  mscription  BIBLIOTHECA  PEPYSI- 
ANA,  was  this  collection  for  many  years  de- 
posited; until,  at  a  recent  period,  it  was 
removed  to  an  apartment  in  the  new  lodge 
lately  erected  for  the  Master  of  the  College. 
There  it  now  remains, — the  "presses"  and 
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their  contents  being  just  as  they  were  left, 
the  former  in  all  the  glory  of  black  mahoga- 
ny and  glazed  doors, — the  latter  m  their 
original  bindings,  and,  probably  enough,  in 
their  ori^nal  order. 

But  the  most  precious  specimen  of  this 
treasury  was  that  with  which  we  are  now 
concerned.  Amongst  the  books  in  the 
presses  were  six  large  volumes  filled  with 
writing  in  short-hand ;  which  remained  un- 
deciphered,  if  not  unnoticed,  for  a  century 
and  a  quarter.  At  length,  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  they  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  persons  competent  to  estimate  their 
value,  and  the  cipher  was  soon  after  submit- 
ted to  a  gentleman  of  St.  John's  College  for 
interpretation.  The  problem  proved  not  very 
difficult  of  solution:  the  cipher  employed 
being  but  slightly  varied  from  one  commonly 
in  use  in  those  times,  and  even  regularly 
taught  in  cert^  schools,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  students  to  write  rapidly  from  dic- 
tation. The  contents  of  the  mysterious  vol- 
umes were,  accordingly,  soon  translated  into 
the  vulgar  tongue ;  and  they  were  found  to 
be  nothing  less  than  a  faithful  and  particular 
Diary  of  Mr.  Pepys's  life  and  conversation 
from  the  1st  of  January,  1660,  to  the  31st 
of  May,  1669.  This  Diary,  or  rather,  a  large 
selection  from  it,  was  first  published  by  Lord 
Braybrooke  in  1825 ;  and  the  speedy  sale  of 
two  large  editions  proved  how  accurately 
its  interest  had  been  estimated  by  its  noble 
editor.  For  reasons,  however,  to  be  hereaf- 
ter noticed,  it  was  not  then  thought  proper 
to  publish  the  journal  in  full, — ^its  records 
being  subjected  to  an  expurgatorial  process, 
which  is  now  shown  to  have  been  conducted 
with  rather  excessive  severity.  When,  there- 
fore, a  third  edition  of  the  Diary  was  deter- 
mined upon,  it  became  a  question  of  some 
interest  to  decide  whether  the  original  scheme 
should  or  should  not  be  abandoned,  for  a 
more  unreserved  communication  of  the  au- 
thor's thoughts.  Fortunately  for  the  read- 
ing portion  of  the  public,  this  question  was 
decided  in  the  affirmative;  and  the  result 
now  finally  appears  in  the  five  volumes  spe- 
cified at  the  head  of  this  paper. 

Trite  as  the  biography  has  become,  the 
convenience  of  our  readers  may,  perhaps,  be 
consulted  by  such  a  recapitulation  of  the 
leading  facts  of  Mr.  Pepys's  life  as  will  con- 
duce to  the  ready  appreciation  of  the  Diary 
he  left  behind  him.  He  was  bom  on  the 
23rd  of  February,  1632 ;  but  whether  at 
Brampton,  in  Huntingdonshire,  or  in  London, 
appears  to  be  now  only  ascertainable  from 
the  internal  evidence  supplied  by  hb  journal. 


It  is  plaia  that  he  was  in  very  early  youth 
familiar  with  the  Metropolis  and  its  suburbs ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  Brampton  was  the  res- 
idence of  his  father,  and  he  was  undoubtedly 
first  sent  to  school  at  Huntingdon.     Subse- 
quently he  went  to  St.  Paul's,  and  received 
the  completion  of  his  education  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  originally  entered  at  Trinity ; 
but  having  been  attracted,  apparently  by  a 
scholarship,  to  Magdalene,  he  commenced 
his  academical  residence  at  that  college  in 
1651.    Concemmg  his  exploits  at  this  seat 
of  learning  his  biographers  have  unhappily 
been  able  to  rescue  only  a  single  fact  from 
oblivion, — and  that,  too,  not  particularly  to 
his  honor.    In  the  Registrar's  book  of  Mag- 
dalene is  recorded  the  following : — "  Memo- 
randum, Oct.  21,  1653.     That  Pepys  and 
Hind  were  solemnly  admonished  by  myself 
and  Mr.  Hill, /or  having  been  scandalously 
overserved  ibUh  drink  y«  night  before.     This 
was  done  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Fellows 
then  resident,  in  Mr.  Hill's  chamber.    John 
Wood,  Registrar."  Whether  this  admonition 
produced  any  permanent  effects  is,  we  fear, 
rather  doubtful.    We  do  not,  it  is  true,  meet 
with  many  confessions  of  his  absolute  intoxi- 
cation, which  certainly   would  not,  had  it 
occurred,  have  been  omitted  from  his  records 
— and  he  even  remarks  once  that  his  father 
did,  "  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  discern  that 
I  had  been  drinking."    On  the  other  hand, 
the  notices  of  protracted  and  rather  out- 
rageous merry-makings  are  so  frequent,  that 
we  suspect  a  scientific  faculty  of  resisting  the 
effects  of  liquor  must  have  been  among  the 
endowments  or  academical  attainments  of 
Mr.  Pepys.    At  least,  he  speaks  with  the 
air  of  a  critic  in  such  matters.     "  April  10, 
1660.    Did  see  Mr.  Creed  make  the  strangest 
emotions  to  shift  his  drink,  that  ever  I  saw !" 
Mr.  Pepys,  however,  must  certainly  have 
proceeded  through  the  regular   university 
course,  for  we  find  mention  of  his  M.  A. 
degree  and  its  cost  (£9  155.)  ;  and  in  1662, 
bemg  at  Cambridge  on  his  wav  to  Hunting- 
donshire, he  exercised  his  franchise  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  senate.     "  Oct  10.     Dr.  Fair- 
brother  telline  me  that  this  day  there  is  a 
congregation  for  the  choice  of  some  officers 
in  the  University,  he  after  dinner  gets  me  a 
cap,  gowne,  and  hood,  and  carries  me  to  the 
Schools,  where  Mr.  Pepper,  my  brother's 
tutor,  and  this  day  chosen  Proctor,  did  ap- 

goint  a  M.  A.  to  lead  me  into  the  Regent 
[ouse,  where  I  sat  with  them,  and  did  vote 
by  subscribing  papers  thus.  Ego  Samuel 
Pepts  eligo  magistrum  Bemardum  Skelian 
alterum  t  Taxatorihw  hv^  Academi4B,  tn 
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annum  sequentem.*'  Oar  Cambridge  readers 
will  not  fail  to  observe  how  much  has  been 
abolished,  and  how  much  retained,  in  the 
corresponding  ceremonies  of  the  present  day. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  Pepys  aid  not  leave 
some  record  of  the  state  of  the  University 
during  the  Protectorate,  which  was  the 
period  of  his  attendance :  as  such  a  note  from 
such  a  hand  would  have  been  in  the  highest 
degree  edifying.  He  visited  the  old  place 
more  than  once  in  after  times,  but  only  in 
his  journeys  to  the  north  or  east ;  nor  does 
he  speak  of  it  with  half  the  interest  he  pro- 
fesses for  the  localities  round  about  London. 
He  happened,  however,  to  be  there  in  1661, 
just  at  the  restoration  of  the  old  regime; 
and  although  it  was  mid-July  the  students 
seem  to  have  been  all  in  residence,  and  the 
colleges  full.  "July  15.  Up  by  three 
o'clock  this  morning,  and  rode  to  Cambridge, 
and  was  there  by  seven  o'clock ;  when,  after 
I  was  trimmed,  I  went  to  Christ  College,  and 
found  ray  brother  John,  at  eight  o'clock,  in 
bed,  which  vexed  me.  Then  to  King's 
College,  where  I  found  the  scholars  in  their 
surplices  at  the  service  with  the  organs — 
which  is  a  strange  sight  to  what  it  used,  in 
my  time,  to  be  here."  It  was  certainly  clear 
enougii  that  things  were  altered  in  respect  of 
ceremonies ;  for  when,  a  few  days  afterward, 
he  went  to  church  at  Impington,  "  At  our 
coming  in,  the  country  people  all  rose  with 
4iuch  reverence ;  and  when  the  parson  begins, 
he  begins  'Right  WorshipfuU  and  dearly 
beloved'  to  us.**  Presently  he  is  informed 
"how  high  the  old"  (i.  c.  the  restored) 
"doctors  are  in  the  University  over  those 
they  found  there — though  a  great  deal  better 
scholars  tlian  themselves — for  which  I  am 
very  sorry."  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  in  estimating  any  little  touches  of 
this  sort,  that  the  sympathies  of  Pepys,  for 
many  years  after  the  Restoration,  are  clearly 
with  the  vanquished  party. 

Though  Mr.  Pepys  s  father  was  a  tailor  by 
trade,  yet  he  was  connected  by  descent  with 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich ;  and  in  the  house  of 
this  relative  our  hero  found  refuge  and  occu- 
pation, when  an  early  marriage  had  rendered 
both  these  advantages  unusually  desirable. 
In  1658  he  attended  his  patron,  then  Sir 
Edward  Montague,  upon  his  expedition  to 
the  Sound ;  ana  was  appointed  on  his  return 
to  a  subordinate  clerkship  in  the  Exchequer. 
Two  ytars  afterward  he  was  made  clerk  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Navy — a  place  which  he  filled 
with  great  credit  during  the  whole  of  the 
perioaembraced  in  the  Diary.  Nor  was  this 
the  end  of  his  promotion  in  the  state ;  but 


as  his  subsequent  career  is  less  materially  con- 
nected with  the  volume  before  us,  we  need 
not  enter  into  its  particulars. 

This  brings  us  at  length  to  hb  famous 
Journal.  The  dates  of  its  commencement 
and  termination  (Jan.,  1660 — May,  1669) 
have  been  already  specified,  and  these  would 
of  themselves  suffice  to  apprise  the  reader  of 
the  general  Historical  information  to  be  ex- 
pected from  its  contents.  Its  essential  char- 
acter, however,  depends  in  a  very  slight 
degree  on  such  matters  as  these.  Without 
maidng  any  exception  in  favor  either  of  the 
published  memoirs  of  Fletcher,  Lord  Byron's 
valet,  or  of  any  other  production  of  ancient 
or  modem  diarists,  we  unhesitatingly  charac- 
terize this  Journal  as  the  most  remarkable 
production  of  its  kind  which  has  ever  been 
given  to  the  world.  It  is  difficult  to  add 
much,  beyond  example,  in  the  way  of  illus- 
tration. We  can  hardly  yet  satisfy  ourselves 
of  the  descriptbn  properly  due  to  such  a 
development  of  human  nature.  Of  one  point, 
however,  we  entertain  little  doubt ; — that  its 
contents  were  never  compiled  with  the  re- 
motest view  to  publication.  No  eyes  but 
those  of  Samuel  Pepys  could  have  ever  been 
intended  to  scan  the  entries  of  his  joumaL 
Nor  do  we  think,  upon  a  general  retrospect, 
that  these  daily  records  were  made  with  any 
idea  of  subsequently  reducing  them  to  any 
publishable  form — for  their  substance  has 
certiiinly  little  reference  to  the  political,  and 
but  incidentally  to  the  social,  history  of  the 
country.  It  is  tnie  that  Mr.  Pepys  undoubt- 
edly contemplated,  inter  aUa,  &  connected- 
history  of  matters  relating  to  that  depart- 
ment of  the  administration  in  which  he  spent 
so  many  years  of  his  life  ;  but  for  this  pur- 
pose we  know  that  he  made  an  entirely 
separate  collection  of  materials.  Indeed,  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  volumes  themselves 
is  hardly  reconcilable  with  any  other  sup- 
position than  that  they  were  written  from  a 
mechanical  habit  acquired  by  the  author  of 
committing  daily  to  paper,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  cipher,  his  every  action,  motive, 
and  thought ;  and  with  the  sole  view,  ap- 
parently, of  recurring  to  them  in  after  times, 
for  his  own  amusement  and  information.  In 
this  respect  nothing  that  has  ever  been  com- 
piled in  the  shape  of  autobiography  makes 
any  perceptible  approach  to  the  fullness  and 
genumeness  of  Mr.  repys's  Diary.  Rousseau's 
Confessions  will  bear  no  kind  of  comparison ; 
nor  will  any  of  the  French  essays  by  which 
that  seductive  tale  has  been  followed.  Per- 
haps the  reflections  of  Silvio  Pellico  in  his 
prison  supply  a  somewhat  nearer  match; 
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but  the  two  productions  are  hardly  homoge- 
neous enougn  to  be  compared.  But  little 
information  is  discoverable  m  the  Diary  itself 
of  the  motives  which  led  to  its  compilation. 
Once,  on  visiting  Sir  W.  Coventry  in  the 
Tower,  he  found  him  alone  **  writing  down 
his  journal],  which,  he  tells  me,  he  now  keeps 
of  the  material  things;  upon  which  I  told 
him  /and  he  is  the  only  man  I  ever  told  it  to,  I 
think),  that  I  kept  it  most  strictly  these  eight 
or  ten  years ;  and  I  am  sorry  almost  that  I 
told  him — it  not  bcinff  necessary,  nor  may  be 
convenient,  to  have  it  known.  This  entry 
shows  that  the  precaution  of  a  cipher  had 
some  reference  to  the  political  perils  of  the 
times ;  although,  as  far  as  Mr.  Pepys's  me- 
moranda go,  ''  the  material  things"  assuredly 
form  but  a  small  portion  of  their  substance. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  probably  be  able  to 
tax  their  own  recollections  for  the  motives 
which  suggest  the  keeping  of  a  temporary 
journal ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think,  upon 
the  whole,  that  the  ideas  which  resulted  in 
the  relic  now  before  us,  differed  but  very 
little  from  those  of  the  most  ordinary  school- 
girl, tourist,  or  idle  recluse. 

As  regards  the  historical  value  of  this  pro- 
duction, we  have  already  rated  it  rather  low : 
though  this  opinion  must  be  taken  with  a 
certain  qualification.  It  is  according  to  the 
definition  which  the  term  **  history"  receives 
that  it  must  rise  or  fall  in  the  reader's  estima- 
tion. If  history  is  to  be  characterized  by 
that  "  dignity"  which  prcedents  have  sanc- 
tioned, or  composed  with  that  grave  formality 
which  some  quarterly  reviewers  demand,  the 
journal  of  Mr.  Pepys  will  be  next  to  useless. 
It  tells  us  comparatively  little  of  wars,  trea- 
ties, speeches,  proclamations  or  debates  ;  and 
this  little  is  told  in  a  sorely  undignified  spirit, 
and  with  an  accuracy  of  detail  by  no  means 
unimpeachable.  Every  now  and  then,  indeed, 
we  are  able  to  detect  errors  in  dates.  Christian 
names,  and  even  records  of  appointments, 
which  would  infallibly  ruin  the  author  in  the 
eyes  of  modem  critics.  In  fact,  the  very 
style  in  which  such  information  is  communi- 
cated precludes  the  possibility  of  giving  it  an 
unconditional  acceptance.  It  is  mostly  mere 
ffossip,  retailed  at  second,  or  even  at  third 
hand.  ''  Comes  my  lord  so  and  so  to  me, 
and  tells  me  that  he  has  seen  Mr.  so  and  so, 
who  does  say,"  <fec.  The  facts,  therefore, 
which  would  be  available  for  such  histories 
as  were  written  in  the  last  century  are  few  in 
number,  and  not  extraordmary  in  value. 
But  the  picture  wholly  changes,  if  History 
is  considered  in  the  light  of  a  science  which 
isto  inform  us,  besides  the  great  events  of  the 


period,  of  the  customs,  habits,  and  opinions 
of  our  forefathers ;  to  give  us  a  real  and 
lively  notion  of  the  days  in  which  they  lived, 
and  to  teach  us  the  relative  civilization  of  the 
age  in  question,  as  compared  with  that  which 
preceded  and  those  which  have  followed  it. 
These  five  volumes,  in  short,  would  be  every- 
thing to  a  Macaulay,  but  nothing  to  a  Smol- 
lett. We  doubt  even  if  Hume  would  have 
availed  himself  of  the  Diary,  to  add  or  change 
half  a  dozen  lines  in  his  reign  of  Charles  11. ; 
for  although  Mr.  Pepys  pamts  the  court,  the 
monarch,  and  the  times  in  more  vivid  colors 
than  any  one  else,  yet  the  general  lights  and 
shades  of  the  picture  were  correctly  enough 
known  before,  and  could  hardlv  have  been 
amplified  or  deepened  without  a  departure 
from  that  sententious  **  dignity"  which  opinion 
prescribed. 

Even,  however,  when  thus  liberally  view- 
ed, the  character  of  Mr.  Pepys's  Journal  is 
far  more  personal  than  historical.  The  en- 
tries have  an  almost  exclusive  reference  to 
himself  —  his  family,  his  position,  his  pros- 
pects, his  most  secret  motives,  and  his  most 
mward  thoughts.  It  is  therefore  as  a  pic- 
ture of  a  single  mind  that  the  monument  is 
most  perfect  —  although,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
mind  thus  portrayed  is  one  of  the  most  ordina- 
ry and  commonplace  imaginable.  Certain 
intellectual  qualities  of  a  common  enough 
kind,  Mr.  Pepys  doubtless  possessed  in  an 
unusual  degree ;  but  his  moral  and  religious 
stature  might  be  well  matched  out  of  any 
company  numbering  a  score  of  indi\iduals. 
The  little  dirty  motives,  the  more  generous 
impulses,  the  secret  reservations,  the  half- 
formed  hopes,  and  the  private  confessions 
which  he  so  faithfully  chronicles,  reveal 
nothing  but  the  commonest  operations  of 
the  commonest  conscience ;  the  only  singu- 
larity being  in  the  incredible  nditeie  and 
candor  with  which  these  feelings  and  reflec- 
tions are  committed  to  writing.  Nineteen 
men  out  of  twenty  might  make  a  journal  as 
edifying  as  that  before  us,  if  they  would  but 
describe  their  own  sentiments  with  equal 
fidelity.  The  secret  cipher  must  have  mar- 
velously  aided  in  giving  that  confidence 
which  the  practice  required ;  for  certainly 
no  person  who  ever  yet  lived  would  have  re- 
corded such  facts  for  any  information  but  his 
own  —  and  this  is  the  peculiarity  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  Diary  before  us  from  all  oth- 
ers. We  have  known  persons  of  respectable 
abilities  who  kept  a  careful  record  of  the 
most  ordinary  transactions  of  their  daily 
lives  —  their  company,  their  dinners,  the 
party  round  the  table,  and  even  the  dishes 
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upon  it.  In  this  as  in  other  practices,  acci- 
dental beginnings  may  easily  beget  perma- 
nent habits.  But  no  example,  to  the  best  of 
our  knowledge,  has  ever  been  elsewhere 
known  of  an  individual  who,  without  prick- 
ings of  conscience  or  persuasions  of  creed, 
deliberately  sate  down  every  evening,  and  put 
upon  record,  not  only  all  the  most  insignifi- 
cant events,  but  all  the  childish,  sneaking,  lu- 
dicrous, or  miserly  thinkings  and  doings  which 
had  characterized  the  past  day  of  his  life. 

It  is  this  predominant  personality  of  the  Di- 
ary which  renders  it  so  difficult  to  give  a  satis- 
factory view  of  its  contents,  in  any  form  but 
that  of  a  complete  and  unreserved  transcript 
of  the  whole.  The  present  edition  is,  in  this 
respect,  incomparably  superior  to  the  others, 
and,  from  the  same  cause,  inferior  still  to  what 
it  might  be  made.  We  do  not  say  that  its 
absolutely  literal  or  unreserved  publication 
would  be  consistent  with  the  reasonable  re- 
quirements of  public  decency  ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, we  are  well  enough  inclined  to  believe, 
from  the  specimens  which  have  now  been  al- 
lowed to  pass,  that  those  rejected  upon  the 
second  scrutiny  were  indeed  inadmissible. 
But  the  fact  nevertheless  remains,  that  the 
Journal  in  our  hands  is  still  incomplete ;  and 
the  misgivings  thus  naturally  created  are 
strengthened  by  the  involuntary  observation 
that  in  the  former  instance,  the  most  valuable 
and  characteristic  portion  of  the  Diary  was 
often  that  which  was  suppressed.  The  cases, 
it  is  true,  are  not  exactly  parallel ;  for  in  the 
former  the  guiding  motive  of  the  noble  edi- 
tor was  a  well- intended  regard  for  the  public 
patience ;  whereas  in  the  present  he  has  been 
solely  actuated  by  the  observances  due,  even 
above  the  truth  of  history,  to  public  deco- 
rum ;  but  in  such  a  publication  as  this,  com- 
plete satisfaction  is  not  to  be  expected  where 
anything  is  known  to  be  behind.  With  re- 
spect to  the  "  liistorical  value  "  of  the  two 
editions,  there  can,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, be  no  comparison  between  them. 
If  the  phrase  be  taken  in  its  most  formal 
import,  at  least  forty-nine  fiftieths  of  the 
whole  Journal  might  have  been  suppressed 
without  loss  on  this  score ;  so  that  the  origi- 
nal edition  retained  comparatively  little  which 
was  worth  preserving,  while  it  utterly  de- 
molished the  instruction  which  it  might  have 
been  made  to  convey.  For  although  we  re- 
gret to  see  that  the  additions  and  insertions 
are  not  marked  in  the  new  issue,  yet  the 
reader  who  will  trouble  himself  to  compare 
the  two  will  find  that,  in  the  old  edition  even 
the  published  extracts  were  not  given  verba- 
tim, but  that  sentences  and  paragraphs  were 


so  curtailed  and  condensed  as  wholly  to  ruin 
that  true  portraiture  of  the  author's  own 
character  and  thoughts  which  was  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  Diary.  Moreover, 
notwithstanding  the  risk  incurred  by  omis- 
sions, when  the  information  desired  by  the 
student  is  to  be  picked  and  gleaned  from  in- 
cidental allusions  and  involuntary  disclosures, 
we  are  yet  ready  to  grant  that  two  volumes 
out  of  the  five  might  have  been  spared  even 
in  this  view  of  the  subject,  were  it  not  for 
the  loss  in  credibihty  and  faithfulness  which 
would  thus  be  suffered  by  the  remainder. 
But,  taking  the  whole  composition  for  what 
it  is,  and  for  what  it  may  teach  us,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  suppress  a  single  pas- 
sage without  serious  detriment ;  and  if  we 
want  to  be  satisfied  with  what  we  now  pos- 
sess, we  must  endeavor  to  persuade  our- 
selves that  the  statements  of  the  noble  editor 
imply  on  this  occasion  no  prudish  or  unscru- 
pulous use  of  his  privilege. 

"  I  found,"  says  Lord  Braybrooke,  "  after 
once  more  carefully  reading  over  the  whole 
of  the  MS.,  that  a  literal  transcript  of  the 
Diary  was  absolutely  inadmissible.  I  deter- 
mined, therefore,  in  preparing  the  forthcom- 
ing edition,  to  insert  m  its  proper  place,  eve- 
ry passage  that  had  been  omitted,  with  ike 
exception  only  of  such  entries  as  tcere  devoid 
of  the  slightest  interest,  and  many  others  of 
so  indelicate  a  character,  that  no  one  with  a 
well-regulated  mind  will  regret  their  loss; 
nor  could  they  have  been  tolerated  even  in 
the  licentious  days  to  which  they  relate." 
With  these  assurances  we  suppose  we  must 
be  content ;  but  the  "  interest"  of  a  passage 
is  what  every  inquisitive  reader  likes  to  de- 
termine for  himself ;  and  we  cannot  forbear 
recollecting  that  on  a  previous  occasion.  Lord 
Braybrooke  suppressed  as  "uninteresting** 
the  particulars  of  a  dinner  which  included  a 
boiled  haunch  of  venison ! 

There  is  one  very  remarkable  characteris- 
tic of  this  Diary  which  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  ever  seen  noticed,  and  that  is  the 
prodigious  faculty  of  memory  in  the  writer 
which  its  entries  discover.  That  this  was  in 
some  degree  artificially  aided  is  probable 
enough.  We  know  from  the  Journal  itself 
that  its  composition  involved  two  stages. 
The  events  of  the  day  were  first  jotted  down 
with  great  brevity,  and  with  the  use  of  no 
more  words  than  would  serve  to  recall  them  ; 
after  which  these  notes  were  expanded  into 
the  entries  which  we  now  see.  No  doubt, 
too,  the  operation  was  greatly  facilitated  by 
daily  practice  ;  but  even  after  all  allowances 
are  made  on  these  scores,  the  results  to  an 
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attentiye  observer  will  appear  very  extraor- 
dinary. Page  after  page  retails  with  seem- 
ing accuracy  the  particulars  of  conversations 
which  must  necessarily  have  lasted  through 
several  hours,  and  which  it  would  be  thought 
almost  impossible  to  take  down  except  by 
the  aid  of  shorthand.  That  these  details  are 
generally  accurate,  we  are  very  willing  to  be- 
ueve;  but  the  circumstances  should  be  re- 
membered, in  estimating  the  information  so 
conveyed.  After  such  specimens,  however, 
of  his  method  and  diligence,  we  can  no  longer 
wonder  at  the  value  set  on  the  official  servi- 
ces of  the  Clerk  of  the  Acts. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Pepys's  character 
and  disposition  were  of  an  ordinary  cast ;  but 
we  hardly  know  whether  such  an  assertion 
does  not  set  the  average  merits  of  human 
nature  somewhat  too  high.  Considering  how 
unreservedly  and  minutely  he  has  anatomized 
and  exposed  his  own  qualities,  and  what  a  re- 
spectable share  of  our  sympathies  he  carries 
off  after  all,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted 
whether  many  characters  would  bear  the 
same  exposure  with  as  much  security.  If 
his  generosity  was  somewhat  qualified  by  sel- 
fish considerations,  yet  the  blemish  would 
certainly  never  have  been  detected  but  for 
his  own  miraculous  candor.  Did  ever  monk 
or  penitent  write  like  this?  "  Nov.  1 1, 1668. 
By  coach  to  my  cosen  Roger  Pepys,  who  did, 
at  my  last  being  with  him  this  day  se'nnight, 
move  mc  as  to  the  supplying  him  with  £500 
this  term,  and  £500  the  next,  for  two  years 
upon  a  mortgage,  he  having  that  sum  to  pay, 
a  debt  left  him  by  his  father — which  I  did 
agree  to,  trusting  to  his  honesty  and  ability, 
and  am  resolved  to  do  it  for  him ;  that  I  mau 
net  have  all  I  have  He  in  the  kinifs  hnnds  ! ' 
"Dec.  13.  1667.  Comes  to  me  Mr.  Moore, 
and  he  and  I  alone  awhile,  he  telling  me  my 
Lord  Sandwich's  credit  is  like  to  be  undone, 
if  the  bill  of  £200  be  not  paid  to-morrow ; 
and  that  if  I  do  not  help  him  about  it,  they 
have  no  way  but  to  let  it  be  protested.  So, 
finding  that  Creed  hath  supplied  them  with 
£150  in  their  straits,  and  that  this  is  no  big- 
ger sum,  I  am  very  willing  to  serve  my  lord, 
though  not  in  this  kind ;  but  yet  I  will  en- 
deavor to  get  this  done  for  them,  and  the 
rather  because  of  some  plate  which  was  lodg- 
ed the  other  day  with  me  by  my  lady's  or- 
der." This  plate,  which  Pepys  forthwith 
carried  off  to  a  goldsmith's  to  be  valued,  turn- 
ed out  to  be  worth  £100  — no  bad  security 
for  the  £50  which  he  advanced  in  his  pat- 
ron's need.  Unluckily,  however,  Lady  Sand- 
wich shortly  afterward  reclaimed  it,  and  our 
hero  lost  his  pledge,  "  which  troubled  him." 


A  less  imperative  call  on  his  gratitude  was 
one  day  made  by  the  necessitous  monarch 
himself.  The  hint  was  not  very  pleasantly 
received,  "  there  being,"  as  our  journalist  ob- 
serves, *'  no  delight  in  lending  money  now, 
to  be  paid  by  the  king  two  years  hence." 
However,  he  went  to  "  Westminster,  to  the 
Exchequer,  to  see  what  sums  of  money  oth- 
er people  lend  upon  the  Act,  and  find  of  all 
sizes,  from  £1000  to  £100,  nay  to  £50  and 
to  £20  and  to  £5,  for  I  find  'that  one  Dr. 
Reade,  Doctor  of  Law,  gives  no  more,  and 
others  of  them  £20,  which  is  a  poor  thing 
methinks  that  we  should  stoop  so  low  as  to 
borrow  such  sums.  Upon  the  whole  I  do 
think  to  lend,  since  I  must  lend,  £300,  though 
God  knows,  it  is  much  against  my  will  to 
lend  my  money  .  .  .  but  I  find  it  necessary  I 
should,  and  so  will  speedily  do  it,  bef(/re  any 
of  my  fellows  begin — and  lead  to  a  biggir 


sum: 


<" 


To  appreciate  these  and  similar  entries,  it 
is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  grad- 
ual progress  of  Mr.  Pepys's  circumstances  ; 
and,  indeed,  this  little  financial  history  sup- 
plies a  very  good  illustration  of  several  char- 
acteristics of  the  age.  Our  hero  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  up  "monthly  balances"  of 
his  property  and  effects,  so  that  we  are  ena- 
bled to  trace  his  worldly  advancement  with 
unusual  precision.  He  began  life  with  that 
stimulative  capital — nothing.  His  first  rec- 
ord of  his  plight  gives  "  My  own  private  con- 
dition very  handsome — and  esteemed  rich, 
but  indeed  very  poor ;  besides  my  goods  of 
my  house,  and  my  office  (not  the  Clerkship 
of  the  Acts),  which  is  at  present  somewhat 
certain." — "June  3.  1660.  At  sermon  in 
the  morning :  after  dinner  into  my  cabin  to 
cast  my  accounts  up,  and  find  myself  to  be 
worth  near  £100,  for  which  I  bless  Almighty 
God,  it  being  more  than  I  hoped  for  so  soon, 
being,  I  believe,  not  clearly  worth  £25  when 
I  came  to  sea,  besides  my  house  and  goods." 
This,  however,  soon  improves  by  the  gettings 
of  his  new  office.  A  year  afterward,  "  To 
my  father's.  There  I  told  him  how  I  would 
have  him  speak  to  my  uncle  Robert  concern- 
ing my  buying  of  land — that  I  could  pay 
ready  money  £600  and  the  rest  by  £150  per 
annum,  to  make  up  as  much  as  will  buy  £50 
per  annum ;  which  I  do,  though  I  am  not 
worth  above  £500  per  annum,  that  he  may 
think  me  to  be  a  greater  saver  than  I  am}* 
About  this  time  (1662)  his  expenses  seem  to 
have  been,  rather  to  his  disquiet,  about  £500 
a  year.  "  March  2nd.  Talking  long  in  bed 
with  my  wife  about  our  frugall  life  for  the 
time  to  come,  proposing  to  her  what  I  could 
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and  would  do  if  I  were  worth  £2000  ;  that 
is,  be  a  knight  and  keep  my  coach — which 

E leased  her."    This  desirable  consummation, 
owever,  was  some  time  in  coming.   Through 
the  year  1CC3  he  barely  kept  his  "£700  be- 
forehand with  the  world,"  and  could  show 
but  twice  as  much  in  April,  1665.     There- 
after, however,  he  "  did  rapidly  gather,"  and 
in  the  same  month  of  the  year  following  was 
worth  £5200.    "  One  thing  I  reckon  remark- 
able in  my  own  condition  is,  that  I  am  come 
(Christmas,  1666)  to  abound  in  good  plate, 
80  as  at  all  entertainments  to  be  ser^^ed  whol- 
ly with  silver  plates,  having  two  dozen  and  a 
half."     His  "gathering"  indeed  is  nothing 
strangcconsidering  that  his  clerkship  brought 
him  £3560  in   1665,   and  £2080  in  1666, 
though  in  this   latter  year  his  expenditure 
made  a  clear  jump  from  £500  to  £1000. 
There  were  evidently  pretty  pickings  in  the 
Admiralty  ;  nor  did  many  things  come  amiss 
even  to  our  conscientious  clerk.     "  April  3, 
1663.     I  met  Captnin  Grove,  who  did  give 
me  a  letter  directed  to  mvself  from  himself. 
I  discerned  money  to  be  in  it ;  and  took  it, 
knowing,  as  I  found  it  to  be,  the  proceed  of 
the  place  I  have  got  him  to   be,  the  taking 
up  of  vessels  for  Tangier.   But  I  did  not  open 
It  till  I  came  home,  not  looking  into  it  till  all 
the  money  was  out,  that  I  tnight  say  I  saw  no 
money  in  the  paper,  if  ever  I  should  be  ques- 
tioned about  it  1    There  was  a  piece  of  gold 
and  £4  in  silver."—"  Oct.  27,  1667.     After 
dinner,  I  down  to  Deptford  to  look  upon  the 
May  bolt  which  the  king  hath  given  me ;  and 
I  did  meet  with  Mr.  Braithwayte,  who   do 
tell  me  that  there  are  new  sails  ordered  to 
be  delivered  her  and  a  cable,  which  I  did  not 
speak  of  at  all  to  him.     So  thereupon  I  told 
him  I  would  not  be   my   own  hindrance  so 
much  80  as  to  take  her  into  my  custody  be- 
fore she  had  them,  which  was  all  I  said  to 
him."     Yet,  after  all  this,  it  was  not  until 
the  eighth  year  of  his  lucrative  oflSce  that  he 
thought  himself  qualified  to  set  up  a  coach 
and  a  footman,  though  the  price  of  the  vehi- 
cle, when  brought  home,  was  but  £53 — less 
than  he  had  often  given  for  a  necklace  or 
jewel  for  his  wife — and  but  a  few  months 
before,  when  seen  in  so  handsome  a  hackney 
that  it  was  taken  for  a  private  coach,  he  was 
**  somewhat  troubled."     The  launch  of  the 
new  equipage  will  tend  greatly  to  the  edifi- 
cation of  any   reader  inclined  to  moralize. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  pains  lavished  on 
the  tum-ont.     The  wheels  were  blue,  the 
horses  black,  and  the  reins  green ; — the  boy's 
livery,  green,  lined  with  red.     But  after  all 
these  preparations  and  anticipations,  the  day  | 


proved  dirty  and  stormy,  the  reins  were 
splashed,  the  coach  befouled,  and  all  the 
trouble  lost  for  lack  of  spectators  and  ad- 
mirers. 

Such,  in  those  days,  was  the  housekeeplDg 
of  a  gentleman  of  £3000  a  year :  though  of 
course  Mr.  Pepys's  management  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  an  average  specimen  of  economy. 
The  current  prices  of  household  articles  are 
constantly    specified    and   commented    on. 
Coals  fetched  from  20«.  to  SOs,  a  chaldron, 
though  "  during  the  (Dutch)  war  poor  peo- 
ple were  forced  to  give  45«.,  50«.,  and  £8;*' 
mdeed,  "  such  is  the  despair  of  having  any 
supply  from  the  enemy's  being  abroad,  and 
no  neet  of  ours  to  secure  them,  that  they  are 
come  tliis  day  (26th  June,  1667)  to  £5  lOt. 
per  chaldron."   Dinners  at  an  ordinary — auch 
at  least  as  Mr.  Pepys  ordered — were  rather 
costly,   running  from  Is.  to  a  guinea.     A 
''  hundred  of  sparrowgrass,"  brouhgt  home 
from  Fenchurch '  Street,    cost  ISd,     "We 
had  them,  and  a  little  bit  of  salmon  my  wife 
had  a  mind  to ;    cost  3^.     So  to    supper.*' 
The  first  dish  of  green  peas  tasted  by  Mr. 
Pepys  in  the  year  1668  was  on  the  22nd  of 
May — "extraordinary  young  and  pretty.*' 
The  same  year  a  pound  of  cherries,  on  the 
2nd  of  June,  cost  2s.     The  theatre  was  per- 
haps not  an  advantageous  market  for  the 
purchase  of  f rait ;  but  oranges,  when  retail- 
ed by  Nell  Gwynn's  sisterhood,  fetched  6«. 
a  dozen — "  there  I  sat,  with  my  wife  and 
Deb.  and  Mrs.  Pierce  and  Corbet  and  Betty 
Turner,  it  costing  me  8^.  upon  them  in  oran- 
ges, at  6d.  a  piece."     The  general  character 
of  the  meals  particularized  in  the  Diary  is  de- 
cidedly solid.     Mr.  Pepys  and  his  wife,  for 
instance,  often  sit  down  alone  to  two  substan- 
tial joints  of  meat.     One  noticeable  fact  is 
the  constant  occurrence  of  venison,  at  tables 
which  it  would  scarcely  reach  now-a-days ; 
and,  what  is  more,  the  substitution  of  the 
coarser  parts  of  the  buck  for  the  haunch  is 
noted,  even  in  the  case  of  thrifty  households, 
as  a  censurable  piece  of  parsimony  ;  while  a 
pasty  made   of  mutton  instead  of  venison 
scandalizes  tlie  journalist  beyond  all  measure. 
The  current  histories  of  the  £ast  India  Com- 
pany mention  the  first  order  for  tea  as  bar- 
ing been  given  in   1668 — 100  lbs.  weight — 
a  circumstance  which  gives  an  interest  to  the 
following  entry  of  the  previous  year.  "  June 
28th,  1667.     Home,  and  there  find  my  wife 
making  of  tea — a  drink  which  Mr.  Pelling, 
the  Potticary,  tells  her  is  good  for  her  co& 
and  defluxions." 

The  expenses  of  dress  bore  a  considerably 
greater  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  year's 
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outgoings  than  in  later  times.      A  night- 
gown for  Mrs.  Pepys  is  mentioned  as  a  great 
bargain  at  24». :  •*  the  very  stnflf "  of  a  cloak 
for  her  lord  and  master  cost  £6.,  and  "  the 
outside  "  of  a  coat,  £8.     Nay,  a  gratifying 
result,  discovered  on  making  up  a  certain 
year's  balance,  is  set  down  especially  to  an 
"  abatement  of  outlay  "  in  coats,  bands,  peri- 
wigs, (fee.    At  this  time  £80  was  not  thought 
an  extravagant  price  for   "a  necklace  of 
pearl  "  for  Mrs.  Pepys,  so  that  we  can  the 
less  wonder  at  the  valuation  subsequentlv 
set  upon  her  stock  of  jewelry.     **  A  fairing  ' 
to  Knipp,  stood  our  hero  in  five  guineas,  but 
then  "  he  had  not  given  her  anything  for  a 
great  while."     Altogether,  what  with  thea- 
tres, gardens,  and  the  incidental  demands  on 
the  purse  of  so  gallant  a  gentleman,  we  sus- 
pect that  pocket-money  must  have  formed  a 
large  item  in  Mr.  Pepys's  expenditure.    Fur- 
niture, too,  was  decidedly  dear.     "  A  set  of 
chairs  and  a  couch  "  are  set  "  at  near  £40 ;" 
and  "  three  pieces  of  hangings  for  my  room  " 
at  "almost  £80."     In  this  matter,  however, 
he  was  very  fastidious,  and  no  doubt  propor- 
tionately extravagant.    The  tapestry  at  Aud- 
ley  End  he  condemns  as  poor,  and  takes  a 
general  delight  in  comparing  other  houses 
with    his  own.      "Oct.  16.     To  my  aunt 
Wights;  the  first  time,  I  think,  these  two 
years,   and  there  mighty  kindly  used,  and 
had  a  barel  of  oysters;  and  so  to  look  up 
and  down  their  house,  they  having  hung  a 
room  since  I  was  there  —  but  with  hangings 
not  fit  to  be  seen  with  mine."    A  cabinet, 
very  pretty,  of  walnutt  tree,"  cost  £11,  and 
a  looking  glass  for  the  dining  room,"  £6  Is, 
6d,     Pictures  must  have  told  largely  in  the 
ist  of  outgoings.     The  painter  had  £30  for 
Mrs.  Pepys's  miniature,  and  £8  3«.  id.  were 
further  expended  upon  the  case.     One  of 
our  hero's  fancies  in  this  matter  was  highly 
characteristic.    "  Aug.  29,  1668.  After  din- 
ner  Harris   and   I  to   Chyrurgeons*    Hall, 
where  they  are  building  it  new,  very  fine, 
and  there  to  see  their  theatre  which  stood 
all   the    fire,    and,   which    was    our   busi- 
ness, their  great  picture  of  Holbeins ;  think- 
ing to  have  bought  it,  by  the  help  of  Mr. 
Pierce,  for  a  little  money;    I  did  think  to 
give  £200  for  it,  it  being  said  to  be  worth 
£1000."    This  was  the  famous  picture,  still 
preserved  by  the  company,  of  the  grant  of 
their  charter  by  Henry  VIII.     So  went  the 
world,  in  the  way  of  earnings  and  spending, 
with  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys.     Upon  the  whole, 
considering   his    various   tastes  for  books, 
prints,  paintings,  and  other  rarities,  it  mav 
be  concluded  that  what  he  terms  in  his 
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yearly  accounts  the  "goods  of  his  house'' 
bore  a  very  large  proportion  to  the  more 
convertible  part  of  his  property. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  his 
character  and  station,  the  Clerk  of  the  Acta 
was  a  regular  and    devout    attendant    at 
church,  where  few  sermons  escaped  his  com- 
ments.    That  either  the  discourse,  however, 
or  the  prayers  were  the  chief  object  of  at- 
traction to  him  he  never  pretends.     His  cu- 
riosity was  excited  by  the  organs,  and  his 
interest  by  a  certain  class  of  the  congrega- 
tion.   "April  21, 1667.    To  Hackney  church, 
where  very  full,  and  found  much  difficulty 
to  get  pews,  I  offering  the  sexton  money, 
and  he  could  not  help  me.     So  my  wife 
and  mercer  ventured  into  a  pew,  and  I  into 
another.      A  knight  and  his  lady  very  civil 
to  me,  when  thev  came,  being  Sir  George 
Viner,  and   his    lady,  rich  in  jewels,  but 
most  in  beauty  ;  almost  the  finest  woman  that 
I  ever  saw.     That  which  I  went  chiefly  to 
see  was   the   young  ladies  of  the  schools, 
whereof  great  store,  very  pretty ;  and  also 
the  organ,  which  is  handsome   and   tunes 
the    psalm,  and   plays,  with  the    people; 
which  is  mighty  pretty."     The  next  Sun- 
day, "To  Bam  Elms  by  water,  and  there 
took  one  turn  alone,  and  then  back  to  Put- 
ney church,  where  I  saw  the  girls  of  the 
schools,  few  of  which  pretty.     Here  a  good 
sermon  and  much  company ;  but  I  sleepy 
and  a  little  out  of  order,  at  my  hat  falling 
down  through  a  hole  beneath  the  pulpit  — 
which,  however,  after  sermon,  by  a  stick  and 
the  help  of  the  clerk  I  got  up  again."     Here 
follows  a  still  more  explicit  record  :  "  Aug. 
18.  I  walked  toward  White  Hall,  but  be- 
ing wearied,  turned  into  St.  Dunstan's  church, 
where  /  heard  an  able  sermon  of  the  minister 
of  the  place  ;  and  stood  by  a  pretty  modest 
maid,  whom   I  did   labor  to  take  by  the 
hand;  but  she  would  not,  but  got  further 
and  further  from  me;  and  at  last  I  could 
perceive  her  to  take  pins  out  of  her  pocket 
to  prick  me  if  I  should  touch  her  again  — 
which  seeing,  I  did  forbear,  and  was  glad  I 
did  spy  her  design !    And  then  I  fell  to  gaze 
on  another  pretty  maid  in  a  pew  close  to  me, 
and  she  on  me  ;  and  I  did  go  about  to  take 
her  by  the  hand,  which  she  sufiered  a  little 
and  then  withdrew.     So  the  sermon  endedj* 
It  is  difficult  to  cap  such  a  story — but  we 
will  make  a  trial  with  the  adventures  of  the 
next  succeeding  Sabbath.     "Aug.  25.  My- 
self to  Westminster  and  the  parish  church, 
thinking  to  see  Betty  Michell,  and  did  stay 
an  hour  in  the  crowd,  thinking,  by  the  end  of 
a  nose  that  I  saw,  that  it  had  been  her !  but 
85 
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at  lost  the  bead  turned  toward  me  and  it  was 
her  mother  —  which  vexed  me."  The  reader 
should  recollect  that  the  recorder  of  these 
passages  was  a  distinguished  public  servant 
of  grave  repute,  and  with  an  income  of  three 
thousand  pounds  a  year. 

Few  men,  indeed,  have  ever  surpassed  Mr. 
Samuel  Pepjs  in  his  constant  and  extensive 
attachment  to  the  opposite  sex.  He  would 
quit  his  office  and  go  any  distance  for  the 
sight  of  a  comely  woman ;  and  the  wives  of 
half  the  citizens  of  London  under  Charles  II. 
have  been  immortalized  in  his  memoranda. 
He  was  not  averse  to  any  style  of  beauty  in 
its  turn,  having  recorded  on  that  score  only 
one  mighty  objection.  Tlie  effect,  however, 
which  a  certain  head-dress  produced  upon 
him  was  singularly  powerful.  "May  11th, 
1667.  My  wife  being  dressed  this  day  in 
fair  hair  did  make  me  so  mad,  that  I  spoke 
not  one  word  to  her,  though  I  was  ready  to 
burst  with  anger.  After  that,  Creed  and  I 
into  the  Park  and  walked  —  a  most  pleasant 
evening ;  and  so  took  coach,  and  took  up  my 
wife,  and  in  my  way  home  discovered  my 
trouble  to  my  wife  for  her  white  locks,  swear- 
ing several  times,  which  I  pray  God  forgive 
me  for,  and  bending  my  fist,  that  I  would  not 
endure  it.  She,  poor  wretch,  surprised  at  it, 
and  made  me  no  answer  all  the  way  home, 
but  there  we  parted  ;  and  I  to  the  office  late, 
and  then  home,  and  without  supper  to  bed, 
vexed.  12th,  (Lord's  Day).  Up  and  to  my 
chamber  to  settle  my  accounts  there,  and  by 
and  by  down  comes  my  wife  to  me  in  her 
night-gown,  and  we  begun  calmly,  that  upon 
having  money  to  lace  her  gown  for  second 
mourning,  she  would  promise  lo  wear  white 
locks  no  more  in  my  sight — which  I,  like  a 
severe  fool,  thinking  not  enough,  began  to 
except  agmnst,  and  made  her  to  fly  out  to 
very  high  terms  and  cry,  and  in  her  heat  told 
me  of  my  keeping  company  with  Mrs.  Knipp, 
saying  that  if  1  would  promise  never  to  see 
her  more  —  of  whom  she  hath  more  reason 
to  suspect  than  I  had  heretofore  of  Pember- 
ton  —  she  would  never  wear  white  locks 
more.  This  vexed  me,  but  I  restrained  my- 
self from  saying  anything  —  but  do  think 
never  to  see  this  woman  —  at  least  to  have 
her  here  any  more  —  and  so  all  very  good 
friends  as  ever."  Whether  Mrs.  Pepys  kept 
her  part  of  this  bargain  we  cannot  as- 
certain, but  the  reader  will  very  soon  discover 
how  far  the  connection  was  interrupted  be- 
tween her  husband  and  Mrs.  Knipp.  The 
"  poor  wretch's  "  jealous  fits  occupy  no  un- 
suDstantial  portion  of  the  concluding  years 
of  the  Journal,  and  not  without  evident  rea- 


son. One  of  these  took  a  form  somewhat 
extraordinary.  "Jan.  12,  1669.  This  even- 
ing observed  my  wife  mighty  dull,  and  I 
myself  not  mighty  fond  —  because  of  some 
hard  words  she  did  give  me  at  noon,  out  of 
a  jealousy  at  my  being  abroad  this  morning, 
which  God  knows,  it  was  upon  the  business 
of  the  office  unexpectedly ;  but  I  to  bed,  not 
thinking  but  that  she  would  come  after  me. 
But  waking  by  and  by  out  of  a  slumber, 
which  I  usually  fall  into  presently  after  my 
coming  into  the  bed,  I  found  she  did  not  pre- 
pare to  come  to  bed,  but  got  fresh  candles 
and  more  wood  for  her  fire,  it  being  mighty- 
cold  too.  At  this,  being  troubled,  I  after  a 
while  prayed  her  to  oome  to  bed ;  so  after  an 
hour  or  two,  she  silent  and  I  now  and  then 
praying  her  to  come  to  bed,  she  fell  out  into 
a  fury  that  I  was  a  rogue,  and  false  to  her. 
I  did  as  I  might  truly  (!^  deny  it,  and  was 
mightily  troubled  —  but  all  would  not  serve. 
At  last,  about  one  o'clock,  she  come  to  my 
side  of  the  bed,  and  drew  my  curtaine  open, 
and  with  the  tongs  red  hot  at  the  eruh  !  inade 
as  if  she  did  design  to  pinch  me  with  them ; 
at  which,  in  dismay  I  rose  up,  and  with  a  few 
words  she  laid  them  down,  and  did  by  little 
and  httle  very  sillily  let  all  the  discourse  fall. 
....  I  cannot  blame  her  jealousy,  poor 
wretch  —  though  it  do  vex  me  to  the  heart." 
The  Diary,  however,  prematurely  as  it  ter- 
minates, does  not  end  without  giving  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  hour  of  retribution.  There 
is  a  certain  gentleman  whose  visits  sorely 
"  trouble  "  Mr.  Pepys,  "  and  the  more  so  as 
I  do  perceive  my  wife  take  pleasure  in  his 
company."  All  this,  it  has  been  said,  beto- 
kens merely  such  a  participation  in  the  cur- 
rent humors  of  the  day  as  was  necessarily 
to  be  expected  in  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Pepys's 
estate.  Perhaps  so  ;  but  surely  in  this  case 
our  hero's  grave  strictures  on  the  deportment 
of  his  sovereign  are  a  little  misplaced.  King 
Charles  was  a  very  shameless  monarch  ;  but 
not  many  of  his  servants  had  a  right  to  be 
scandalized  at  his  doings  —  and  amongst  the 
number  certainly  not  Mr.  Pepys.  A  greai 
many  entries  of  this  Journal,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, are  still  concealed ;  and  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  omis- 
sions would  not  augment  the  writer's  credit 
for  moraUty. 

We  have  given  these  personal  matters  a 
precedence  in  our  review,  not  only  for  inter- 
est's sake,  but  because  they  really  form  the 
staple  of  the  Diary ;  and  have  yet  never- 
theless been  less  prominently  introduced  to 
public  notice  than  other  less  curious  subjects. 
There  is,  however,  no  lack  of  more  purely 
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historical  topics — for  some  of  which  curious 
enough  parallels  may  be  found  in  our  own 
time.  Only  twelve  months  ago,  or  there- 
abouts, the  British  Isles  were  troubled  with 
serious,  though  not  very  definite,  alarms  re- 
specting a  K)reign  invasion.  Now  in  the 
<£ivs  when  Mr.  Pepys  was  Clerk  of  the  Acts 
a  descent  upon  our  coast  did  actually  take 
place;  and  as  the  phenomenon  has  never 
since  occurred,  perhaps  the  reader  may  like 
to  know  how  Londoners  really  did  feel,  and 
how  Government  really  did  act,  when  an 
enemy's  fleet  was  not  only  in  the  Channel, 
but  abreast  Chatham  Yard  in  the  Med  way. 
On  the  10th  June,  1667,  "news  was  brought 
us  that  the  Dutch  were  come  up  as  hish  as 
the  Nore/'  Upon  this  all  the  energies  of 
the  Government,  or,  we  should  rather  say, 
all  the  frantic  endeavors  of  the  Admiralty, 
were  exerted  to  procure  and  dispatch  some 
fireships  wherewith  to  bum  the  enemy's  ves- 
sels. By  a  most  extraordinary  windfall,  Mr. 
Pepys  and  his  colleagues  actually  found 
themselves  at  this  juncture  possessed  of  a 
little  ready  money;  but  this  good  fortune 
was  so  astonishing,  that  they  could  hardly 
either  believe  it  themselves,  or  persuade 
others  of  the  fact.  And  so,  "partly  we, 
bein^  used  to  be  idle  and  in  despair,  and 
partly  people  that  have  been  used  to  be 
deceived  by  us  as  to  money,  won't  believe 
us,"  so  that,  in  the  end,  they  were  little  the 
better  for  their  store.  Next  day  they  re- 
ceived intelligence  that "  Sheemesse  was  lost, 
after  two  or  three  hours  dispute,  and  the 
enemy  in  possession  of  that  place — which 
is  very  sad,  and  puts  us  in  great  fears  of 
Chatham."  However,  an  order  from  Coun- 
cil was  issued,  empowering  them  "to  take 
any  man's  ships,"  and  indeed  some  statesmen 
went  further,  and  argued  that  "  under  an  in- 
vasion, as  this  is  owned  to  be,  the  king  might 
take  any  man's  goods."  Meantime  the 
"  soldiers"  were  drawn  off  to  Chatham  and 
elsewhere,  and  all  night  long  the  drums  beat 
up  for  the  trainbands,  every  man  of  which 
was  to  appear  on  the  morrow,  "  with  bullet 
and  powder,  and  money  to  supply  themselves 
with'Victuals  for  a  fortnight  under  pain  of 
death. 

All,  however,  availed  but  little ;  for  pres- 
ently the  sad  tidings  came  that  "  the  Vutch 
did  brake  the  chayne .'"  This  was  the  very 
next  day  ;  and  "  some  lacquies"  told  Pepys 
that  "  hardly  anybody  in  the  court  but  do 
look  as  if  they  cried."  Next  morning  the 
mischief  thickened;  the  "Royall  Charles" 
had  been  captured  and  manned  by  the  Dutch, 
and  another  fleet  of  theirs  had  been  signaled 


in  the  Hope.  At  this  intelligence  our  Clerk 
of  the  Acts  gave  all  up  for  lost ;  and  forth- 
with busied  himself  about  bestowing  his 
fanuly,  and,  above  all,  his  savings,  in  some 
place  of  security.  "  So  I  presently  resolved 
of  my  father's  and  wife's  going  into  the 
country  ;  and  at  two  hours'  warning  they  did 
go  by  the  coach  this  day,  with  about  £1300 
m  gold  in  their  night-bag.  Pray  God  give 
them  good  passage,  and  good  care  to  hide 
it  when  they  come  home !  but  my  heart  is 
full  of  fear.  They  gone,  I  continued  in  fright 
and  fear  what  to  do  with  the  rest.  I  cannot 
have  my  200  pieces  of  gold  again  for  silver, 
— all  being  bought  up  last  night  that  were 
to  be  had,  and  sold  for  24s.  and  258,  apiece. 
So  I  must  keep  the  sOver  by  me,  which- 
sometimes  I  think  to  fling  into  the  house  of 
office ;  but  then  again  know  not  how  I  shall 
come  by  it,  if  we  be  made  to  leave  the  office. 
Every  minute  some  one  or  other  calls  for 
this  or  that  order ;  and  so  I  forced  to  be  at 
the  office  most  of  the  day  about  the  fireships 
that  are  to  be  suddenly  fitted  out ;  and  it's 
a  most  strange  thing  that  we  hear  nothing 
from  any  of  my  brethren  at  Chatham,  so 
that  we  are  wholly  in  the  dark.  About  noon 
I  did  resolve  to  send  Mr.  Gibson  away  after 
my  wife  with  another  1000  pieces,  wilder 
color  of  an  express  to  Sir  Jeremy  Smith,  who 
is  I  hear  with  some  ships  at  Newcastle,  which 
(the  express)  I  did  really  send  to  him,  and 
may  possibly  prove  of  good  use  to  the  king, 
for  it  is  possible  in  the  hurry  of  business  they 
may  not  think  o/it^t  court, — and  the  charge 
of  an  express  is  not  considerable  to  the  king .'" 
Was  there  ever  such  a  case  of  conscience 
stated  before ! 

Meantime  the  rulers  of  the  country  char- 
acteristically displayed  their  wisdom  and 
courage.  The  king  harangued  the  *  city 
militia,  and  the  Duke  of  York  followed  him. 
"  At  the  council  table,  D.  Gauden  did  tell 
me  yesterday  the  council  were  ready  to  fall 
together  by  the  ears,  arraigning  one  another 
of  being  ffuilty  of  the  counsel  that  brought 
us  into  this  misery,  by  laying  up  all  the 
great  ships."  The  city  again  was  "  troubled 
at  their  being  put  upon  duty,  summoned  one 
hour  and  discharged  two  hours  after,  and 
then  again  summoned  two  hours  after  that, 
to  their  great  charge  as  well  as  trouble." 
And  at  the  Admiralty,  "the  people  that 
come  hither  to  hear  how  things  go  make  me 
ashamed  to  be  found  unable  to  answer  them, 
for  I  am  left  alone  here  at  the  office.  The 
dismay  that  is  upon  us  all,  in  the  business 
of  the  kingdom  and  navy  at  this  day,  is  not 
to  be  expressed,  otherwise  than  by  the  con- 
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dition  the  citizens  were  in  when  the  city  was 
on  fire — nobody  knowing  which  way  to  turn 
themselves."  In  this  strait  it  was  at  last 
determined  to  protect  the  capital  by  sinking 
some  ships  below  Woolwich  and  Black  wall, 
— a  measure  which  was  executed  in  this 
wise.  "  Strange  our  confusion !  among  them 
that  are  sunk  they  have  gone  and  8unk  with- 
out consideration  the  Francklin,  one  of  the 
king's  ships,  with  stores  to  a  very  considera- 
ble value  that  hath  long  been  loaden  for  the 
tupply  of  the  ships — and  the  new  ship  at 
Bristol,  and  much  wanted  there — and  nobody 
will  own  that  they  directed  it,  but  do  lay  it 
on  Sir  W.  Rider.  They  speak  also  of  an- 
other ship  loaden  to  the  value  of  £80,000 
sunk  with  the  goods  in  her — or  at  least  was 
mightily  contended  for  by  him,  and  a  foreign 
ship  that  had  the  faith  of  the  nation  for  her 
security.  And  it  is  a  plain  truth  that  both 
here  and  at  Chatham  the  ships  that  we  have 
sunk  have  many,  and  the  first  of  them,  been 
ikips  completely  fitted  for  fireships  at  a  great 
charge"  As  to  the  seamen,  " several  come 
this  morning  to  tell  mc  that,  if  I  would  get 
their  tickets  paid,  they  would  go  and  do  all 
they  could  against  the  Dutch  :  but  otherwise 
they  would  not  venture  being  killed,  and  lose 
.all  they  have  already  fought  for.  .  .  .  And, 
.indeed,  the  hearts  as  well  as  the  affections 
of  the  seamen  are  turned  away  ;  and  in  the 
open  streets  in  Wapping,  and  up  and  down, 
the  wives  have  cried  publicly,  *  This  comes 
of  you  not  paying  our  husbands !  and  now 
your  work  is  undone,  or  done  by  hands  that 
understand  it  not.*"  Another  redoubtable 
expedient  was  one  which  has  recently  been 
rather  loudly  advocated — the  taking  up 
merchants'  ships  for  the  occasion  to  do  the 
duty  of  ships  of  war;  "but.  Lord,  to  see 
how  against  the  hair  it  is  with  these  men, 
and  everybody  else,  to  trust  us  and  the  king 
— and  how  unreasonable  it  is  to  expect  they 
should  be  willing  to  lend  their  ships  and  lay 
out  £200  or  £300  a  man  to  fit  their  ships 
for  the  new  voyages,  when  we  have  not  paid 
them  half  of  what  we  owe  them  for  the  old 
services  1" 

As  might  be  anticipated,  a  "  parliament- 
ary inquiry"  followed  upon  all  this ;  and  the 
curious  reader  may  here  again  find  an  amus- 
ing parallel  to  some  corresponding  proceed- 
ings of  more  recent  date.  Mr.  repys,  in- 
deed, was  not  without  some  apprehension  of 
popular  violence.  **  I  have  also  made  a  gir- 
dle, by  which,  with  some  trouble,  I  do  carry 
about  me  £300  in  gold  about  my  body  ;  that 
I  may  not  be  without  something  in  case  I 
should  be  surprised ;  for  I  think  in  any  na- 


tion but  ours,  people  that  appear,  for  we 
are  not  indeed  so,  so  faulty  as  we,  would 
have  their  throats  cut!"  By-and-by  he  was 
actually  summoned  before  a  lai^  committee 
of  the  council  to  explain  the  measures  taken 
in  his  department, — an  ordeal  which  he 
passed  pretty  safely.  "  So  I  away  back  with 
my  books  and  papers ;  and  when  I  got  out 
into  the  court  it  was  pretty  to  see  how  peo- 
ple gazed  upon  me — that  I  thought  myself 
obliged  to  salute  people  and  smile,  lest  they 
should  think  I  was  a  prisoner  too.*'  He 
was,  in  fact,  in  so  great  dread  of  such  a  fate, 
that  when  going  to  attend  the  court  he  left 
behind  him  directions  where  to  find  some 
gold  which  he  had  hidden  against  misfor- 
tune. "  Guinnys,"  it  will  be  observed,  which 
were  seldom  procurable  except  at  a  conuder- 
able  premium,  formed  the  favorite  portion 
of  Mr.  Pepys's  substance ;  and  these  were 
either  concealed  or  hidden  upon  the  first 
nmior  of  disturbance.  The  "diggings"  down 
at  his  father's  house  are  a  match  for  any 
stories  from  San  Francisco.  At  the  fiist 
sound  of  the  Dutch  guns,  he  dispatched,  as 
we  have  seen,  his  wife  and  his  "  guinnys" 
into  the  country  to  be  buried — or  at  least 
the  latter.  The  news  of  the  clumsy  way  in 
which  this  had  been  managed  ''did  drive  him 
mad ;"  so,  three  or  four  months  afterward, 
he  went  down  himself  to  reconnoitre ;  and, 
"  it  being  now  night,  into  the  garden  with 
my  wife,  and  there  went  about  our  great 
work — to  dig  up  the  gold.  But  Lord !  what 
a  loss  I  was  for  some  time  iu,  that  they 
could  not  justly  tell  where  it  was,  that  I  be- 
gun heartily  to  sweat  and  be  angry ;  but  by 
and  by  poking  with  a  spit  we  found  it,  and 
then  began  with  a  spudd  to  lift  the  ground." 
It  seems  that  the  coin  had  been  buried  in 
iron  headpieces,  the  "notes"  being'  inclosed 
in  bags,  and  placed  with  them.  But  both 
bags  and  notes  now  proved  to  be  rotten ;  and 
the  earth  had  got  in  amongst  the  gold,  and 
the  deposit  itself  was  within  sight  of  a  neigh- 
bor's window,  and  not  half  a  foot  under 
ground  !  These  things  "  all  put  together  did 
make  me  mad  ;  and  at  last  I  was  forced  to 
take  up  the  headpieces,  dirt  and  all,  and  as 
many  of  the  scattered  pieces  as  I  could  with 
the  dirt  discern  by  candlelight,  and  carry 
them  into  my  brother's  chamber ;  and  then, 
all  people  going  to  bed,  W.  Hewer  and  I 
did  all  alone,  with  several  pails  of  water  and 
besoms,  at  last  wash  all  the  dirt  off  the  pieces 
and  parted  the  pieces  and  the  dirt  .  .  .  and 
afterward  with  pails  and  a  sieve  did  lock 
ourselves  in  the  garden,  and  there  gather  all 
the  earth  about  the  place  into  pails,  and  then 
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sift  those  p^ls  in  one  of  the  summer-houses 
— just  as  they  do  for  dyamonds  in  other  parts 
of  the  world." 

The  staunchest  Tory  would  hardly  decry 
the  funding  system,  after  reading  how  peo- 
ple were  put  to  it,  to  invest  their  money  in 
the  reigns  of  the  last  Stuarts.  There  was, 
it  was  true,  the  resource  always  open  of 
lending  it  to  his  Sacred  Majesty;  but  the 
alternative  could  not  be  described  as  highly 
eligible.  The  destitution  to  which  the  Court 
had  reduced  itself  was  inexpressibly  scan- 
dalous. The  Admiralty  was  soon  penniless 
again  after  its  unexpected  piece  of  luck.  On 
ihe  20th  of  August  there  was  "  no  money 
to   be  heard  of — ^nay  not  £160  on  the  most 

Eressing  service  that  can  be  imagined,  of 
rin^ng  in  the  king's  timber  from  Whittle - 
wood,  while  we  have  the  utmost  want  of  it." 
The  king  offered  ten  per  cent,  for  a  loan ; 
and  the  proposition  suggested  a  pleasant 
joke  in  the  city,  that  "  the  Dutch  themselves 
would  send  over  money  and  lend  it — upon 
our  pubhck  faith,  and  the  Act  of  Parliament  I" 
Even  the  king's  personal  service,  not  with  * 
standing  his  daily  profusion,  was  liable  to 
shameful  deficiencies.  We  are  accustomed 
to  look  at  the  Spanish  Court  of  this  period 
as  an  example  of  what  royal  households 
might  possibly  come  to ;  but  such  a  story  as 
the  following  was  never,  we  do  believe,  re- 
ported from  Madrid  or  Aranjuez,  though  we 
recollect  a  legend  of  the  whole  contents  of 
Uie  royal  larder  being  taken  one  morning  to 
furnish  a  scant  and  insufficient  breakfast  for 
their  Catholic  Majesties.  "April  22,  1667. 
The  king  was  vexed  the  other  day  for  having 
no  paper  laid  for  him  at  the  Council  Table, 
as  was  usual ;  and  Sir  Richard  Browne  did 
tell  his  Majesty  he  all  epewothr  cod  nlu  s 
whose  work  it  was  to  provide  it,  who  being 
come  did  tell  his  Majesty  that  he  was  but  a 


rr  man,  and  was  already  out  £400  or  £500 
it ;  which  was  as  much  as  he  is  worth, 
and  that  he  cannot  provide  it  any  longer 
without  money — having  not  received  a  penny 
tince  the  king  s  coming  in.  So  the  king  spoke 
to  my  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  many  such, 
mementos  the  king  do  now-a-days  meet 
withall — enough  to  make  an  ingenuous  man 
mad." 

Enough  indeed — though  all  this  was  not 
exactly  the  fault  of  Charles  II.  As  to  buy- 
ing and  selling  places  and  pardons,  and  such 
like  matters,  every  page  will  give  the  most 
scandalous  examples.  Indeed,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  these  volumes  will,  in  the  opinion 
of  every  impartial  reader,  supply  the  most 
conclusive  evidence  on  a  question  which,  we 
understand,  has  been  lately  mooted.  A 
great  historian  has  recently  drawn  a  picture 
of  England  as  it  stood  at  the  close  of  this 
reign — ^the  accuracy  of  which  has  been  im- 
peached in  some  quarters — chiefly  on  the 
ground  of  its  giving  too  unfavorable  a  view 
of  the  morality,  happiness,  and  civilization 
of  our  society  at  that  time.  Now  there  are 
very  few  of  the  propositions  maintained  by 
the  historian  which  do  not  receive  the  most 
complete  and  thorough  confirmation  from 
the  contents  of  the  extraordinary  chronicle 
before  us :  and  we  would  willingly  peril  the 
final  issue  uppn  the  conclusions  to  which 
these  unconscious  records  must  inevitably 
lead.  Let  any  person,  desirous  of  ascertain- 
ing the  truth  by  his  own  observation,  at- 
tentively study  the  contents  of  these  five 
volumes.  He  will  not  find  the  task  in  any 
respect  a  disagreeable  one ;  and  if  he  exerts 
only  au  averse  amount  of  judgment  and 
sagacity,  he  wul  need  little  aid  in  deciding 
the  question  at  issue  between  Mr.  Macaulay 
and  his  censors. 


-»4- 


-♦♦- 


ON  HEARING  THE  GREAT  ORGAN  AT  HAARLEM. 


Vast  fount  of  Bonnd — ^Whence  it  thy  power  f 

.^£olu8  breathes  in  thee, 
In  thunder  bursts,  or  swelling  low 

In  softest  melody  1 

What  time  thou  wak'st  thy  voice,  we  think 

The  whirlwind  blast  is  come, 
Joined  by  a  thousand  trumpets  load, 

Each  with  its  rolling  drum  1 

As  flame  wakes  flame  when  cities  hum. 
Far-spreading,  wide,  and  strong, 

So  when  thou  speak'st  the  air  b^omes 
One  living  sheet  of  song ! 

Thy  notes  are  notes  of  joy  1  and  now 
They  tell  of  deepest  woe  ; 


Alternate  given,  as  firail  man  finds, 
In  this  Md  world  below ! 

Were  echo  dead,  and  song  no  more, 
Nor  mirth  nor  monmful  strain. 

Fresh  from  her  caves  thou  would'st  awake 
The  trembling  tones  again  I 

Ezhaustless  is  thy  power  1  thy  might 

No  diminution  Knows ; 
As  much  of  song  remains,  though  now 
hou  slumb*rest  in  repose ! 

Tis  silence  all !  as  is  the  grave ! 

Where  fond  ones  claim  a  tear, 
They  are  not  dead — ^but  only  sleep, 

A^d  music  sleepeth  here! 
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TnK  reputAtioQ  enjoyed  by  that  "  transat- 
lantic thinker,"  whose  name  we  have  set 
forth  in  the  heading  to  these  remarVa,  aug- 
msts  matter  for  grave  reflection.  When  we 
find  an  essayiat  of  this  descriptiou,  who  seems 
to  be  "  a  setter  forth  of  new  gods,"  belauded 
alike  by  Tory  and  Radical  organs,  by  "  Black- 
wood" and  "  the  Westminster,"  by  the  friends 
of  order  and  disorder — when  we  find  his 
works  reproduced  in  every  possible  form, 
and  at  the  most  tempting  prices,  proving  the 
wide  circulation  they  roust  enjoy  amongst 
the  English  public  generally — we  feel  that 
we  too  should  not  leave  them  disregarded, 
that  we  should  bestow  sometfting  more  than 
the  mere  incidental  notice  on  them  which  we 
have  hitherto  found  occasion  to  indite.  We 
are  credibly  informed  that  these  essays  find 
many  readers  and  admirers  amongst  the 
youth  of  our  universities.  Here  is  a  more 
special  "  moving  cause"  for  our  examination 
into  this  theme, — the  "  rationale  "  of  what 
we  may  well  will  the  Emerson -mania.  We 
shall  discuss  a  few  of  the  leading  tenets  of 
the  Emersonian  philosophy,  as  calmly  and 
dispassionately  as  we  may  ;  and,  if  we  give 
offence  to  the  idolaters  of  this  "  transatlantic 
star,"  we  can  only  say  that  truth  is  too 
serious  a  matter  to  be  trified  with,  and  that 
we  hold  ourselves  bound,  in  this  instance,  to 
apeak  out  plainly.  To  plunge,  then,  "in 
raedias  res,' 

"  Tis  true,  'tis  pily ;  pity  'lis,  tia  trne !" 

But  men  in  this  age,  ay,  and  women  too, 
grow  weary  of  truth  and  reason  :  sober  sense 
offends,  and  unity  annoys  them  ;  they  long 
for  a  concert  of  harmonious  discords  to  wake 
tliem  from  their  drowsy  lethargy.  To  the 
mental  pidatc,  thus  diseased,  novelty  is  the 
chief  provocative.  A  new  cook  comes,  and 
mingles  poison  with  his  sauces.    What  then  ? 


The  flavor  is  pungent,  and  a  moral  otO  msj 
often  be  an  intellectual  pleasure. 

Some  reflection  of  this  nature  is  needed  to 
reassure  na  when  we  see  men  and  women, 
whom  we  have  believed  sensible  and  amiable, 
hailing  the  glare  of  such  a  treacherous  manli- 
light  as  the  American  paradoz-maater  W 
fore  us,  as  though  it  were  the  advent  of  a 
new  and  brilliant  star.  Mingled  considem- 
tions  oppress  ua  in  treating  such  a  thema : 
on  the  one  band,  our  knowledge  of  the  great 
mischief  wrought  in  so  many  cases  by  tkil 
mighty  phrasemonger  would  urge  severert 
ridicule  as  the  first  of  duties ;  on  the  other, 
there  is  really  such  an  amount  of  showy  cle*- 
eraess,  of  external  brilliancy,  and,  now  and 
then,  of  even  happy  audacity,  about  tUi 

Juasi-philosopher,  that  we  feel  we  should  nol 
o  him  justice,  nor  have  any  chance  of  n- 
ducbg  him  to  his  rightful  level  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  rapt  admirers,  did  we  not  tw- 
tify  our  sense  of  those  merits  which,  in  some 
degree,  excuse  their  adoration,  and  wbid 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  moat  prejudiced  ob- 
server- 
True  it  ia,  that  when  a  man  throws  {caQi 
thoughts  at  random,  as  Emerson  doea,  wHIi* 
out  the  smallest  regard  to  self-conuatency 
or  reality,  he  cannot  fail,  here  and  there,  to 
light  on  a  quarter,  or  a  half  truth,  or  per- 
hapa  even  on  a  whole  one.  Let  a  man  p(»- 
sessed  of  a  competent  knowledge  of  counter- 
point ait  many  hours  at  a  piano,  forcing  tba 
chords  into  endless  combinations,  now  and 
then  a  happy  musical  idea  con  acarcely  btl 
to  flit  BcroBS  the  air;  small  praise  to  the 
aCmmmer!  The  man  of  higher  taste  and 
noble  imagination  would  far  rather  abide 
under  the  imputation  of  barrenness,  than 
afflict  his  own  soul  and  senses  by  the  pro- 
duction of  the  false,  the  common,  and  the 
vile.  There  is  a  certain  order  of  wealth  that 
is  near  akin  to  poverty. 
What  shall  we  think  of  hU  philosophy, 
I  who  can  seriously  tell  us,  "With  emuutaK) 
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a  great  soul  has  simply  nothing  to  do?" 
Order  is  divine :  dborder  is  a  blot,  an  error, 
an  absurdity.  How,  then,  shall  we  esteem 
his  wisdom,  who  boasts,  ''I  unsettle  all 
things.  No  facts  are  to  me  sacred ;  none 
are  profane ;  I  simply  experiment,  an  end- 
less seeker,  with  no  past  at  my  back  ?  "  Un- 
connectedly  does  this  writer  jerk  forth  his 
sayings ;  here  is  a  perception,  there  a  second, 
there  a  third ;  make  the  most  of  them !  only 
ask  not  for  sequence  or  completeness !  And 
yet  a  myriad  waves  apart  will  make  but  one 
wide  and  desolate  swamp;  blend  half  of 
these  in  one,  and  a  broad  lake  spreads  forth, 
to  mirror  the  azure  skies,  and  refresh  the  eye 
with  beauty. 

Nevertheless,  despite  this  vagueness  and 
seeming  boundlessness  of  thought,  we  soon 
learn  that  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Emerson 
(if  we  may  so  call  it)  is  restricted  within  a 
system's  narrow  limits,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
neighbors ;  there  b  no  logic  in  his  form  of 
utterance,  certainly,  but  by-and-by  we  begin 
to  perceive  that  he  is  trading  on  a  small 
stock  of  positive  ideas,  though  he  casts  them 
into  so  many  incongruous  shapes,  and  is  at 
so  little  pains  to  reconcile  one  with  the  other. 
We  ^find  that  this  essayist  has  a  science,  a 
morality,  a  religion  of  his  own,  and  that, 
with  all  his  pretensions  to  indefinite  catholici- 
ty, he  tests  all  things  (as  from  the  infirmity 
of  man's  nature  he  must  needs  do)  by  this 
special  standard. 

The  one  cardinal  error  of  Emerson  is  to 
take  the  unit  for  the  mass,  the  individual  for 
the  universal,  the  ego  for  Deity.  With  all 
his  contempt  for  those  more  sensible  thinkers 
than  himself,  who  have  assented  to  a  re- 
vealed scheme  as  truth  absolute,  and  hold 
all  other  truths  in  subordination  to  that 
master-principle,  he  yet  constantly,  nay,  con- 
tinuously, assumes  that  human  nature  and  the 
world  are  what  he  sees  them  to  be,  and  can 
be  nothing  beyond  this.  He  confounds  rel- 
ative with  absolute  existence.  He  seems 
to  fancy  the  stars  are  not,  until  we  behold 
them.  Because  to  us,  and  for  us,  individu- 
ally, things  only  are  as  we  receive  them,  he 
conceives  that  fact  and  truth  are  dependent 
upon  our  perceptions.  He  regards  man  as 
a  constaatly  inspired  **  revealer  of  the  abso- 
lute ;"  we  use,  in  a  degree,  his  own  cant,  to 
render  ourselves  acceptable  to  any  of  his 
deluded  admirers,  who  may  possibly  be 
found  amongst  the  readers  of  this  article. 
He  fancies  that  what  he  calls  "the  over- 
soul,"  or  universal  reason,  is  potentially  com- 
mon to  all,  but  actually  possessed  only  by 
those  who  are  ini/nred;  and  these  he  re- 


gards as  the    infallible    teachers  of    hu- 
manity. 

Nevertheless,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
the  errors  of  Emerson  are  those  of  Carlyle  ; 
that  the  former  is  only  an  imitator  and  dis- 
ciple of  the  latter.  Emerson,  though  less 
brilliant,  and  perhaps  less  genial,  certainly 
endowed  with  less  descriptive  or  dramatic 
power,  is  the  better  thinker  of  the  twain : 
though  here,  if  ever,  is  the  place  to  say  "  bad 
ia  the  best !"  Carlyle,  however,  inculcates 
the  worship  of  genius ;  Emerson  denounces 
all  adoration  s^ive  that  of  self :  Carlyle  is  by 
nature  a  mental  slave ;  and  Emerson  the 
embodiment  of  self-glorification.  The  one 
commands  us  to  kneel  in  the  dust  before 
forcey  whether  displayed  for  good  or  evil,  as 
being  in  its  essence  divine ;  the  other  forbids 
us  to  set  the  most  glorious  actions,  the  most 
mighty  works,  above,  or  even  on  an  equality 
with,  our  own  private  notions  of  them. 
Which  of  these  creeds  is  more  mischievous, 
it  were  difficult  to  say :  the  cant  of  either  is 
disagreeable ;  but  we  should  say  that  that 
of  the  idol-worshiper  was  the  more  odious, 
that  of  the  self -idolater  the  more  absurd. 
When  the  man,  whom  we  know  to  place  no 
faith  in  the  bare  existence  of  his  God,  echoes 
with  rapturous  and  servile  adulation  the 
scriptural  phrases  of  the  Puritanic  world, 
because  emblematic  to  him  of  a  real  trust  of 
some  kind,  which  he  is  unable  to  share,  we 
cannot  but  feel  disgust ;  but  we  laugh  out- 
right at  the  comic  self-sufficiency  of  that 
teacher  who  cries  with  a  sober  face  and 
earnest  voice,  "If  /see  a  trait,  my  children 
will  see  it  after  me,  and,  in  course  of  time, 
all  mankind — for  my  perception  of  it  is  as 
much  a  fact  as  the  sun.*' 

But  should  we  not,  perhaps,  go  more  stead- 
ily to  work,  and  say  a  few  words — a  very 
few,  on  each  of  the  first  twelve  Essays  in 
the  volume  before  us, leaving  "Nature," and 
**  Addresses,"  and  "  Orations,"  for  some  fu- 
ture occasion,  or  rather  altogether  on  one 
side  ?  For,  in  truth,  owing  to  tne  small  num- 
ber (already  hinted  at)  of  Mr.  Emerson's  real 
notions  (we  will  not  say,  ideas),  the  careful 
consideration  of  a  single  page,  taken  at  ran- 
dom from  his  writings,  would  almost  exhaust 
the  theme.    But  let  us  proceed  in  order  due. 

First,  then,  our  author  discourses  on  "His- 
tory," in  which  discourse  his  aim  is  to  set 
forth  his  one  great  principle,  that  each  man 
must  assume  his  superiority  to  present,  past, 
and  future,  subject  these  to  his  own  nature, 
and  receive  or  reject  them  without  the  slight- 
est regard  for  authority,  or  apparently  any 
external  testimony  whatever.    And  here  let 
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us  remark,  how  vcrj  acceptable  such  teach- 
ing must  have  been,  must  still  be,  to  weak, 
■iHj,  half-formed  youths,  and  all  other  infe- 
rior natures,  which  have  too  much  vanity  to 
know  true  honest  pride,  and  would  sladlj 
think  their  own  small  "self  "  the  epitome, 
nay,  the  circle,  of  the  universe.  Mr.  Emer- 
8on  says  it  is  so.  Hear  him !  (let  us  pass 
oyer  the  blasphemy  of  his  motto !)  "There 
is  one  mind  common  to  all  individual  men." 
How  satisfactory  !  Nay,  more  :  "  He  that  is 
once  admitted  to  the  right  of  reason  is  made 
a  freeman  of  the  whole  estate."  Is  this  not 
sufficiently  explicit?  Know,  then,  "What 
Plato  has  thought,  he  may  think ;  what  a 
«aint  has  felt,  he  may  feel ;  what  at  any  time 
has  befallen  any  man,  he  can  imderstand. 
Who  hath  access  to  this  universal  mind  is  a 
party  to  all  that  is  or  can  be  done ;  for  this 
IS  the  only  and  sovereign  agent."  Very  in- 
telligible, and  very  reasonable,  no  doubt ;  and, 
above  nil,  conducive  to  modesty.  But  this 
is  only  "  the  starting  ;'*  our  American  warms 
with  his  theme :  "  A  man,"  that  is,  each 
man,  "  is  the  whole  encyclopaedia  of  facts." 
What  a  pleasing  conviction !  Youth  behind 
the  counter,  rejoice :  for  thou  art  All,  and 
the  All  is  in  thee.  Thou  hast  been  wont  to 
consider  thyself  a  learner:  know  that  the 
teachers  of  all  ages  shall  come  and  bow 
down  themselves  before  thee !  "  The  moon" 
is  in  "  the  turnip"  at  last.  How  intoxicating 
must  be  this  draught  of  self- delusive  nectar 
to  the  imagination  of  many  an  honest  boy ! 

Mr.  Emerson  simply  puts  out  of  question 
the  great  facts,  that  human  perceptions  of 
the  Infinite  must  be  finite  at  best,  and  that 
two  of  the  greatest,  and  highest,  and  deep- 
est sources  of  our  conviction  are  authority 
and  reverence.  Nine-tenths  of  our  material 
knowledge  even  we  must  take  on  trust :  we 
cannot  prove  all  things  for  ourselves.  How, 
then,  should  we  be  entitled  to  conclude  that 
our  individual  perceptions  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious truth  must  be  higher,  and  clearer,  and 
more  worthy  than  those  of  genius  and  of  ho- 
liness? True  it  is,  that  to  us,  finally,  our 
own  sense  of  things  must  be  the  nearest  and 
most  important,  though  it  follows  not,  as  Mr. 
Emerson  assumes,  that  things  are,  because 
we  think  we  see  them.  But,  then,  how  is 
this  sense  formed  which  is  to  be  our  ultimate 
guide?  The  stanchest  stickler  for  private 
judgment  cannot  reasonably  affirm,  that  this 
should  not  be  modified  by  those  external  aids 
which  are  here  so  unceremoniously  rejected, 
or,  rather,  seemingly  forgotten.  Truth,  Mr. 
Emerson,  is  not  dependent  upon  perception. 
The  great  is  great,  the  beautiful  is  beautiful, 


whether  you  or  we  see  it  or  not.  We  may 
exclude  the  glorious  sunshine,  by  absolutely 
closing  our  eyes  to  its  beams ;  but  we  can- 
not force  the  daylight  to  fiade  because  we 
blind  ourselves. 

"  Why  should  we  make  account  of  time» 
or  of  magnitude,  or  of  form? — the  soul 
knows  them  not  I"  Really !  but  the  soul 
does  know  them ;  and  if  yours  is  ignorant, 
good  "  essayist,"  confined  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  your  own  ego,  be  assured  that  you 
are  nothing  but  an  isolated  straw,  driven  to 
and  fro  by  the  breeze,  without  any  fixed 
place  in  the  wide  world  of  spirits  I  History 
is,  indeed,  only  of  interest  in  as  far  as  it 
speaks  to  the  soul ;  but,  if  it  does  not  speak 
to  it,  it  follows  not  that  histoir  is  barren, 
but  more  probably,  that  the  soul  is  shallow, 
and  "  dead  in  life," 

It  were  endless  to  comment  on  all  the  self- 
contradictions  of  this  writer;  but  it  is  amusing 
'  to  find  one  who  refers  all  things  back  to  the 
individual  ego,  assummg  that  the  human 
mind  could  not  devise  the  form  of  a  cherub, 
nor  of  a  scroll  to  abut  a  tower,  until  it  had 
seen  some  cloud  or  snowdrift,  suggestive  of 
these  forms.    The  combinations  of  the  ima- 

fination  are  endless ;  they  may,  they  wiU, 
nd  their  counterparts  in  nature ;  but  they 
need  not  be  stolen  from  it,  though  little 
minds  will  always  conceive  them  so  to  be. 

The  atheism  of  the  writer  peeps  out  pretty 
broadly,  where  he  commends  the  "  Prome- 
theus Bound,"  as  emblematic  of  man's  nat- 
ural opposition  to  pure  Theism,  "  his  self- 
defence  against  this  untruth,*^  "a  discontent 
with  the  believed  fact,  that  a  God  exists,*^ 
Very  pretty,  Mr.  Emerson ;  very  pretty,  in- 
deed ;  and  well-meaning  young  men  study 
you  with  reverence,  and  young  ladies  dote 
upon  you — poor  innocents  1  Fmally,  "  His- 
tory shall  walk  incarnate  in  every  wise  and 
just  man ;"  in  every  self-trusting  philoso- 
pher, in  every  Emerson,  in  fine,  or  Emerso- 
nian !  And,  when  we  have  once  ascertained 
this  fact,  why  not  shut  up  our  books,  and 
begin  to  live  history  ourselves  ?  After  all, 
we  arc  we,  and  all  is  in  us.  There  is  no  resist- 
ing such  arguments.  We  cannot  wonder 
that  simple  souls  should  be  fascinated  and 
overpowered.  But  we  would  say  to  all  that 
have  thus  been  led  astray,  (and  would  that 
our  voice  could  reach  them !)  return  to  the 
paths  of  reason,  and  bathe  your  spirits  in 
light ;  learn  to  revere !  learn  to  learn  !  Be- 
lieve us,  you  shall  not  be  "  the  less**  for  iL 

Let  us  move  onward.  The  Essay  on  "  Self- 
Reliance"  meets  us  next,  and  this  is  bolder 
still.     "To  believe  your  own  thoughts,  to 
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believe  that  what  is  true  for  you  in  your 
private  heart  is  true  for  all  meu, — that  is 
Genius.**  And  happily  this  genius,  we  find, 
may  be  the  lot  of  all,  at  least  of  every 
Emersonian  :  the  fact  is  strongly  urged  upon 
them  throughout  these  Essays.  "  Speak 
your  latent  conviction,  and  it  shall  be  the 
universal  sense  I"  But  it  will  not  do  for  us 
to  be  for  ever  quotinfi^  these  eternal  strum- 
mings  upon  one  false  note.  Our  readers 
must  already  9ee,  that  there  is  a  unity  of 
some  kind  in  Mr.  Emerson's  multiplicities 
and  contradictions. 

But  a  very  little  more  need  be  cited  here : 
the  precious  fruits  of  this  doctrine  concern- 
ing individual  infallibility  must  be  seen  to  be 
estimated.  Further  on,  then,  we  read : 
*'  No  law  can  be  sacred  to  me  but  that  of 
my  own  nature  :  good  or  bad  are  but  names, 
very  readily  transferable  to  that  or  this ; 
the  only  right  is  what  is  after  my  constitu- 
tion, the  only  wrong  what  is  against  it."  A 
convenient  doctrine,  verily  1  We  are  ready 
to  rive  Mr.  Emerson  creait  for  the  best  pos- 
sible intentions;  but  perhaps  his  admirers 
will  be  disposed  to  admit,  that  such  teaching 
is  not  quite  safe. 

\ye  find  it  difficult  to  say,  how  infinitely 
petty  this  self-idolatry  appears  to  us,  as  man- 
ifested in  its  fear  of  all  influences  from  with- 
out. Let  us  be  ourselves  !  Let  us  live  for 
whim,  if  we  are  only  we !  Let  us  not  be 
swayed  by  fact  or  truth !  Let  us  isolate  our 
souls  at  any  risk ;  and,  then,  we  must  be 
original,  and,  being  infallible,  must  grow  di- 
vine. And  are  there  thousands  of  good 
Seople  who  have  swallowed  all  this?  Why 
0  not  they  remember,  that  while  they  love 
God  and  man  aright,  nothing  can  deprive 
them  of  their  individuality?  Influenced 
they  must  indeed  be,  whethir  they  like  it  or 
no,  by  a  thousand  foreign  causes.  They 
cannot  grow  up  "all  alone,"  and  hat>e  a 
world  to  themsetoes  !  It  is  very  hard,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  God  wUl  guide  us  and  control 
us,  and  even  our  fellow- creatures  will  sway 
us  and  form  us,  and  in  no  slight  degree 
govern  us,  however  stem  may  be  our  resolve 
of  independence.  "  Be  a  non-conformist  1" 
cries  Mr.  Emerson :  "  so  can  you  alone  be 
great."  Alas !  we  may  protest  on  one  or 
two  special  points ;  but,  u  we  mean  to  live 
with  our  fellow-men,  we  must  conform  in  all 
important  particulars,  or  we  shall  find  our- 
selves outlaws  indeed. 

After  a  strong  fling  on  the  part  of  our 
philosophic  friend  at  "  conformity  and  con- 
sistency," which  he  dooms  as  "  ridiculous," 
and  of  which  he  devoutly  hopes  to  have 


heard  the  last,  iie  have  much  more  repeti- 
tion, and  then  some  inflated  pantheism  or 
atheism, — we  prefer  the  plainer  phrase. 
Much  is  prated  respecting  "  Instinct"  and 
"  Intuition,"  on  which  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
waste  time  and  good  paper.  All  things  are 
to  be  wrought,  not  for  the  sake  of  good,  ab- 
solute good,  but  to  please  the  "  ego.".  We 
will  not  waste  more  words  on  this  folly. 
Then  prayers  are  denounced ;  all  prayers,  at 
least,  save  action :  they  are  "  a  disease  of 
will."  Man  himself  is  God,  or  at  least  the 
purest  embodiment  of  the  "  over-soul." 
rrayer,  therefore,  is  "  meanness,"  nay,  ab- 
surdity. "  It  supposes* dualism  and  not  unity 
in  nature  and  consciousness**  That  is,  it  sup- 
poses man  and  God  to  be  two,  whereas  they 
are  only  one.  "  Sancta  simplicitas !"  in  peo- 
ple, who  would  stare  at  you  grievously 
afl&-onted,  and  would  even  have  a  right  to 
be  so,  if  you  called  them  no  Christians,  and 
yet  who  admire  this  blasphemous  rubbish. 
Ah !  poor  Emerson !  can  you  believe  this 
sad  twaddle  ?  or  do  you  not  happily  vindi- 
cate here  that  character  for  inconsistency  of 
which  you  are  so  proud  ?  Have  you  really 
never  nad  occasion  to  pray  for  a  child,  or  a 
wife,  or  for  yourself?  If  not,  how  very 
great,  or  (in  stricter  confidence)  how  very 
small  your  soul  must  be !  Are  you  really 
fearful,  in  your  vanity,  to  acknowledge  the 
Almighty  providence  above  you,  of  which 
you  are  the  unwilling  servant,  nay,  the 
slave  ?    For 

"  Blindly  the  wicked  work  the  will  of  Heaven !" 

Not  that  we  would  believe  you  wicked ;  far 
from  it!  we  think  a  human  being  could 
scarcely  write  with  such  weak  audacity  who 
realized  his  own  theories.  You  must  be 
better  than  you  imagine  for. 

The  life  of  man  is  a  life  of  grace :  grace 
created,  redeemed,  sustains  him.  Didst 
thou  make  thyself,  or  thy  world?  Are  not 
the  evidences  of  infinite  design  around  thee  ? 
Tell  us  not  of  an  antiquated  argument,  when 
we  utter  the  revelation  of  the  human  heart. 
Individuality  is  essential  to  every  particle,  to 
every  form  in  creation :  a  thing  that  is  not 
individual  is  nothing.  We  may  cheat  our- 
selves with  words,  if  we  think  fit ;  but  a 
God,  who  could  not  love,  who  did  not  guide, 
who  would  not  keep  us  if  we  sought  him,  ; 
who  did  not,  in  fine,  hear  prayer,  were  no 
God  at  all,  were  nothbg  better  than  a  non- 
entity. Either  nature  is  divine  and  self- 
created,  or  there  is  One  Supreme  who  per- 
meates the  visibly  universe,  but  to  whPQi 
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that  universe  is  but  as  a  viewless  speck  m  a 
boundless  ocean  of  glory.  And  to  this  All- 
Infinite  nothing  can  be  great,  nothing  small ; 
He  hears,  He  loves  the  humblest  child  of 
clay.  But  since,  in  truth,  the  human  intel- 
lect might  sink  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
amazing  mystery,  God  has  become  visible 
in  man,  incarnate  in  the  Lord  Christ  Jesus, 
This  Revelation  stands  on  a  pinnacle,  which 
all  storms  and  tempests  must  assault  in 
vain,  lofty  as  the  highest  aspirations  of  the 
soul,  yet  broad  and  plain  as  truth.  Unless 
we  chose  to  believe  our  Lord  and  his  Apos- 
tles (may  we  dare  to  write  the  word  ?)  im- 
postors, and  the  whole  sacred  volume  one 
comprehensive  falsehood,  (and  how,  feeling 
its  holiness,  its  sublimity,  knowing  the  glori- 
ous self-sacrifice  of  its  originators,  can  we 
attain  to  this  Yoltairean  audacity  ?)  what 
must  remain  for  us  ?  Nothing  but  to  love, 
tremble,  and  adore ! 

We  will  not  waste  words  on  Mr.  Emer- 
son's most  monstrous  hypothesis,  that  '*  the 
Everlasting  Son"  proclaimed  only  the  God- 
head of  all  humanity  when  He  announced 
his  own.  He  must  be  a  narrow-minded 
fanatic,  indeed,  to  his  own  vain  and  silly  creed, 
who  can  persist  in  such  an  error  as  this. 
But  Mr.  Emerson's  self-sufficiency  never  de- 
serts him.  " Men's  creeds,"  he  says,  "are 
a  disease  of  the  intellect."  He  has  said  it ! 
We  had  better  let  the  subject  rest,  or  this 
profound  teacher  will  annihilate  our  simple 
faith. 

And  now  the  "  teacher"  digresses,  and 
descends  a  little  to  anathematize  "travel- 
ing." It  is,  he  informs  us,  "  a  fool's  para- 
dise."— "/seek  the  Vatican;"  "iaflfectto  be 
intoxicated,"  tkc,  "  but  /am  not  intoxicated." 
We  can  well  believe  it.  But  are  we  really 
compelled  to  accept  your  standard,  friend, 
because  "  a  fact  perceived  by  you  becomes 
of  necessity  one  for  all  ages  ?"  If  so,  we 
wish  you  would  cultivate  more  pleasant  per- 
ceptions, and,  on  mature  reflection,  consent 
to  think  better  even  of  traveling. 

We  have  some  more  rather  clever  though 
paradoxical  talk  respecting  Society's  never 
advancing,  but  we  cannot  pause  to  examine 
it :  it  is  one  of  those  few  approaches  to  a 
half  truth  which  this  writer  sometimes 
stumbles  on,  perhaps  against  his  will. 

Next,  he  treats  of  "  Compensation :"  his 
reprobation  of  a  certain  clergyman  and  his 
congregation  is  highly  comic.  The  doctrine 
complamed  of  is,  the  belief  of  mankind  that 
another  world  is  needed  to  set  right  the  ine- 
qualities of  this.  Of  course,  there  is  com- 
pensation even  here :  in  a  certain  sense,  and 


in  a  degree,  the  good  may  be  said  to  be  the 
happy,  and  the  evil  the  unhappy  on  our 
earth  ;  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  callous 
triumphant  sensuality,  or  as  virtuous  vToe. 
Good  hearts  do  break  sometimes ;  bad  hearts 
do  rejoice,  after  their  kind,  up  to  the  very 
hour  of  their  departure.  Who  has  not  seen 
instances  in  his  own  individual  experience  ? 
We  will  not  follow  Mr.  Emerson s  "argu- 
ments" on  this  head.  We  advance  to  an- 
other theme.  When  he  tells  us,  then,  the 
true  doctrine  of  Omnipresence  b,  that  God 
re-appears  with  all  his  parts  in  evey  moss 
and  cobweb,  we  can  only  repeat  our  former 
query,  Can  the  man,  who  gives  utterance 
to  such  wholesale  rubbish,  place  any  confi- 
dence in  it  himself  ?    We  trow  not. 

In  this  Essay  there  are,  however,  some 
striking  ideas,  some  few  happy  images,  some 
self-evident,  indeed,  and  very  harmless  truths, 
which  are,  nevertheless,  utterances  of  the 
honest  human  understanding.  The  whole  is 
one  of  those  "  talkifications'  which  make  us 
hope  that  the  man  is  better  than  his  "  philos- 
ophy." 

Next,  "Spiritual  Laws"  come  on  the  tapis, 
and  are  discussed  in  the  former  strain :  we 
find  less  and  less  of  novel  matter  or  treatment 
to  record.  Self — self — self — ^is  the  eternal 
cry,  though  it  finds  utterance  in  many  illus- 
trations, some  happy  and  some  unhappy. 
We  do  not  altogether  dislike  a  bold  passage 
toward  the  conclusion,  and,  by  way  of  fair 
play,  wo  will  quote  it : — "  Let  the  great  soul, 
incarnated  in  some  woman's  form,  poor  and 
sad  and  single,  in  some  Doll  or  Jane,  go  out 
to  service,  and  sweep  chambers  and  scour 
floors,  and  its  efifulgent  daybeams  cannot  be 
muffled  or  hid  ;  but  to  sweep  and  scour  will 
instantly  appear  supreme  and  beautiful 
actions,  the  top  and  radiance  of  human  life, 
and  all  people  will  get  mops  and  brooms, 
until,  lo,  suddenly  the  great  soul  has  en- 
shrined itself  in  some  other  form,  and  done 
some  other  deed,  and  that  is  now  the  flower 
and  head  of  all  living  nature."  There  is 
truth  in  this,  despite  the  grotesque  exagge- 
raticm :  how  it  agrees  with  the  remainder  of 
Mr.  Emerson's  system  rests  not  with  us  to 
explain.     It  might  have  been  Carlyle's. 

Now  comes  a  paper  on  "  Love,"  which  we 
rather  like :  but  after  an  eloquent  passage 
about  lovers,  which  had  some  poetry  in  it, 
and  much  else  that  may,  perhaps,  by  courtesy 
be  counted  "  very  clever,**  and  to  which  we 
are  anxious,  as  opponents,  to  give  all  due 
credit,  the  old  troublesome  notions  show 
themselves,  and  suggestions  are  made  that 
we  shall  only  love  for  the  sake  of  what  we 
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get  for  9elf;  that  *'oar  affections  are  but 
tents  of  a  nifirht/'  &c.  But  we  will  not 
pause  for  further  cavils  here,  however  just. 
We  quote  one  pleasing  passage,  which  recallef, 
as  we  fancy,  something  either  in  Washington 
Irvmg,  or  in  Bulwer*s  •'  Eugene  Aram,"  that 
book  so  striking  and  so  artistic,  despite  its 
partial  immorality.  "The  rude  village-boy 
teases  the  girjs  about  the  school-house  door ; 
but  to-day  he  comes  running  into  the  entry, 
and  meets  one  fair  child  arranging  her  satchel : 
he  holds  her  books,  to  help  her,  and  instantly 
it  seems  to  him  as  if  she  removed  herself 
from  him  instantly,  and  was  a  sacred  precinct. 
Among  the  throng  of  girls  he  runs  rudely 
enough,  but  one  alone  distances  him :  and 
these  two  little  neighbors,  that  were  so  close 
just  now,  have  learnt  to  respect  each  other's 
personality."  Oh!  Mr.  Emerson,  if  you 
would  more  frequently  condescend  to  observe, 
and  give  up  aspiring  to  teach !  Be  assured, 
nobody  listens  to  your  philosophical  twaddle  : 
nobody,  nt  least,  who  has  a  mind,  worthy  of 
the  name,  an  independent  intellect  such  as 
you  admire.  But  let  us  not  be  too  crabbed 
over  this  paper. 

The  essay  on  "  Friendship"  b  far  more  ob- 
jectionable ;  inflated  in  language,  and  misty 
in  sentiment.  We  cannot  exactly  make  out 
what  Mr.  Emerson  wants,  whether  his  friends 
should  be  friends  indeed,  through  weal  and 
woe,  or  merely  sympathizers,  for  he  states 
the  case  both  ways,  backward  and  forward, 
twice  or  thrice,  and  we  are  not  quite  sure 
where  he  ultimately  settles.  There  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  betwixt  an  alliance 
founded  not  only  on  mutual  esteem,  but  also 
on  mutual  assurance  of  active  and  sincere 
regard,  and  a  mere  literary  or  aesthetic  sym- 
pathy, which  seems  to  be  what  this  author 
aims  at  as  his  ideal  of  true  friendship.  These 
sympathies  of  taste  or  of  imagination  may  be 
very  pleasant  things  in  their  way,  and  are  so ; 
they  are  like  some  beautiful  forest-glade 
which  we  chance  to  encounter  on  our  pil- 

frimage,  where  we  rest  for  the  noon-tide 
our,  but  whence  we  start  a^in  with  only 
a  momentary  regret ;  they  make  no  deep  im- 
pression on  the  heart.  Compared  wita  the 
substance  of  true  Friendship,  they  are  only 
shadows,  however  fresh  and  ffreen,  and 
"  kindly."  When  sympathy  unites  men  on 
higher  themes  than  those  commanding  a  mere 
literary  interest  (such  a  theme,  for  instance* 
as  religion),  where  both  feel  themselves 
working  for  a  great  good,  the  benefit  of  theu* 
fellow-men,  or  the  glonr  of  God,  this  com- 
munion of  thought  and  feeling  approaches 
the  nature  of  true  friendship,  ana,  under 


favorable  circumstances,  may  easily  ripen 
into  that  noble  bond.  But  we  must  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  longer  detained  by  Mr. 
Emerson's  transcendentel  speculations.  — 
Some  part  of  what  he  says  on  "  Prudence" 
seems  sufficiently  prudent,  as  far  as  we  can 
make  out  a  definite  intention,  and,  indeed, 
there  are  various  happy  passages  in  this  little 
essay  which  might  repay  perusal.  Prudence, 
we  may  venture  to  remars,  is  little  known  to 
Mr.  Emerson,  though  he  discourses  so 
learnedly  on  the  theme.  Were  he  gifted 
with  that  prudence,  of  which  modesty  seems 
an  essential  element,  he  would  scarcely  have 
perpetrated  the  majority  of  the  essays  before 
us,  and  we  should,  therefore,  not  have  had  to 
hold  him  up  as  a  sad  warning  against  the 
very  error  he  condemns  (Imprudence) — 

**  To  point  his  moral,  and  adorn  his  tale." 

"  Heroism"  is,  of  course,  another  variation 
of  the  old  strain  "  be  thyself,  and  therefore 
all  that  is  wonderful  and  perfect !"  It  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  characteristic 
praises  of  "  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,"  whose 
flashy,  noisy  vanities  and  pompous  boastings, 
placed  in  the  mouths  of  their  constantly  con- 
temptible and  wonderfully  inconsistent  he- 
roes and  heroines,  have  e>'idently  far  more 
attraction  for  Mr.  Emerson's  fancy  than  the 
calm,  quiet,  greatness  of  Shakspeare's  men 
and  women,  who  rarely  deal  in  these  gran- 
diose protestations,— characters  such  as  the 
calm  Pagan  "  Brutus,"  seduced  to  ill,  indeed, 
but  noble  in  his  fall ;  or  the  cheerful  Christian 
hero,  "  Henry  the  Fifth,"  so  truly  great  in  all 
things,  and  therefore  not  ashamea  of  kneeling 
to  his  God,  and  ascribing  all  glory  to  him  only. 

We  have  some  pleasant  glimpses  of  the 
nature  of  "  mob-sway"  in  this  paper,  calcula- 
ted to  inspire  us  with  no  little  gratitude 
that  universal  suffrage  is  not  yet  established 
among  ourselves  :  that  the  monster  many  are 
not  supreme,  that  the  sober  middle  classes  and 
"  gallant"  upper  classes  retain  their  due  influ- 
ence. Now  follows  an  essay  on  "  the  Over- 
soul."  As  may  be  suspected  from  the  title,  this 
is  very  transcendental',  and  having  already 
dealt  with  its  "  philosophy,"  which  is  but  an- 
other variation  of  the  old  weary  strain,  we 
shall  leave  it  alone  in  its  glory.  It  contains, we 
may  observe,  a  vast  amount  of  blasphemy, 
and  is  altogether  extremely  offensive. 

The  paper  on  "  Circles"  is  more  amusing, 
though  this  contains  much  of  mischievous 
audacity  also.  What  a  pity  is  it  that  men 
will  wnte  on  subjects  of  which  they  do  not 
understand  the  very  elements  1  Here,  for 
instance,  we  are  tola  that  we  "  oan.ne;^«x««ftk 
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Christianity  from  the  catechism/'  as  if  a  man 
who  does  not  recognize  the  existence  of  a 
Ood  had  any  right  to  teach  Christians  the 
nature  of  Christianity :  and  this  announce- 
ment is  followed  up  by  a  very  impertinent, 
not  to  say,  impious  gloss  on  what  Mr.  Emer- 
son calls  "  a  brave  text  of  Paul's."  We  shall 
not  trouble  our  readers  with  it.  What  the 
last  facts  of  philosophy  arc  in  this  thinker's 
estimation,  we  may  learn  from  the  following 
extract,  which  only  "  caps"  a  long  passage, 
couched  in  the  self-same  strain  : — "  The  poor 
and  the  low  have  their  way  of  expressing  the 
last  facts  of  philosophy  as  well  as  you.  '  Bless- 
ed be  nothing,'  and  '  the  worse  things  are,  the 
better  they  are,'  are  proverbs  which  express 
the  transcendentalism  of  common  life."  It  is  a 
kind  of  circuar  indififerentism,  inferring  that 
good  things  and  bad  all  come  to  one  end  at  last, 
which  is  here  aimed  at  by  our  philosopher. 
But  the  part  of  this  essay,  in  which  the  wri- 
ter's inordinate,  and  we  could  almost  say 
delightful,  conceit  (did  it  not  prove  so  mis- 
chievous in  its  cfifects)  displays  itself  to  most 
advantage,  is  perhaps  the  following  : — "  Be- 
ware when  the  great  God  lets  loose  a  thinker 
on  this  planet !  Then  all  things  are  at  risk ! 
It  is  as  when  a  conilagration  has  broken  out 
in  a  great  city,  and  no  man  knows  what  is 
safe,  or  where  it  will  end  !  There  is  not  a  piece 
of  science,  but  its  flank  may  be  turned  to-mor- 
row ;  there  is  not  any  literary  reputation, 
not  the  so-called  eternal  names  of  fame, 
that  may  not  be  revised  and  condemned. 
The  very  hopes  of  many  the  thoughts  of  his 
heart,  the  religion  of  nations,  the  manners  and 
morals  of  mankind,  are  all  at  the  mercy  of  a 
new  generalization !  Generalization  is  al  ways 
an  influx  of  the  divinity  into  the  mind.  Hence 
the  thrill  that  attends  it."  This  delicious 
morceau  we  have  extracted  in  full ;  indeed, 
we  had  not  the  heart  to  curtail  it.  We  are 
not  aware  that  we  have  ever  met  with  a  pas- 
sage in  which  the  vis  comica  is  carried  to  a 
higher  point  of  daring.  The  first  outbreak, 
after  the  letting  loose  of  "  the  thinker,"  is 
delightful !  "  All  things  are  at  risk"  Good 
reader,  do  you  not  tremble  ?  The  subse- 
quent climax  is  tremendous : — ''  hopes  of 
man,"  "  religion  of  nations,"  "  morals  of  man- 
kind,"— all  at  the  mercy  of  this  awful  **  think- 
er," who  is  to  extirpate  them  all,  if  he  so 
pleases,  by  means  of  a  mysterious  battle-axe, 
"  a  generalization !"  Here  the  image  is  irre- 
sistibly suggested  of  a  Will  o'  the  Wisp, 
dancing  up  and  down  upon  his  little  swamp, 
impressed  with  the  firm  conviction,  as  far  as 
firmness  can  pertain  to  so  volatile  a  creature, 
^t  nothing  but  his  nieirciful  forbearance 


prevents  his  setting  moon,  and  stars,  aad 
universe  in  flames,  hy  means  of  his  potent 
tail  and  fiery  beard.  But  when  honest  peo- 
ple are  found  to  run  after  this  inflated  marsh- 
light,  and  incur  no  little  danger  of  sinking  ia 
the  swampy  ground  on  which  it  flourishes, 
being  likely,  at  all  events,  to  plunge  up  to  the 
chin  in  mud  and  water,  and  sure  not  to  es- 
cape without  many  a  miry  strain, — this  gro- 
tesque extravagance  becomes  something  more 
than  a  laughing  matter,  and  calls  for  severe 
leprehension  and  rebuke.  By-the-bj,  this 
very  Mr.  Emerson  was  employed  in  America 
to  harangue  a  large  body  of  theological  sin- 
dents,  dispersing  to  their  pastoral  cartB, 
What  a  satisfactory  idea  does  this  give  us  of 
American  orthodoxy  in  essentials !  We  do 
not  mean  to  suggest  that  ail  religious  bodies 
in  America  were  represented  at  the  universi- 
ty in  question, — we  humbly  trust  that  the 
Episcopal  Church  was  not.     But  we  digress* 

The  paper  on  "  Intellect"  contains  little 
that  is  novel,  excepting  a  very  preposterous 
outburst  at  its  conclusion  in  favor  of  the  old 
pagan  philosophers,  Hermes,  Empcdocles, 
Olympiodorus,  Synesius,  <&c.  How  much, 
we  venture  to  inquire,  does  Mr.  Emerson 
really  know  of  these  men  ?  How  much  hss 
he  really  read  of  their  compositions  ?  We 
suspect  that  this  is  an  instance  in  which  the 
trite  '*  Omne  Ignotum  pro  Ma^nifico"  may 
find  an  apt  and  needful  application.  But  Mr. 
Emerson  dwells  in  a  world  of  shadows,  and 
therefore  these  pagan  unrealities  might  well 
call  forth  his  ardent  sympathy.  Men  of  this 
author's  order  like  everything  which  they  do 
not  understand ;  mainlv,  we  suppose,  because 
self- admiration  is  their  unfailing  character;- 
istic,  and  they  rarely,  if  ever,  understand 
themselves. 

The  twelfth  and  last  Essay  treats  of  "  Art," 
and  is  designed  to  teach  us,  that  the  data 
of  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  and  music  hss 
expired  :  nevertheless,  we  are  to  take  comfort* 
and  cultivate  art  still, "  in  eating  and  drinking, 
and  further,  "  in  the  shop  and  mill,  the  assur* 
ance-office  and  the  jomt-stock  company," — an 
appropriate  American  conclusion,  against 
which  it  is  scarcely  worth  our  while  to  protest 
There  is  something  infinitely  amusing  in  the 
tone  of  patronage  to  art  which  our  **  thinker" 
assumes.  Hear  him  once  more !  He  has  just 
condescended  to  bestow  some  praises  on  cer- 
pictures  of  Kafiaelle's,  and  now  continues  : — 
"  Yet,  when  we  have  said  all  our  fine  ikings 
about  the  arts,  we  must  end  unth  afrakk 
confession,  that  the  arts,  as  wo  know  theniy 
arc  but  initial."  Afterward  we  learn,  "  they 
are  abortive  births  of  an  imperfect  or  vitiatea 
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instinct  ;*'  but  here  the  philosopher  soars  too 
high  for  our  weak  senses  to  follow  him.  In 
sober  truth,  we  have  but  another  instance 
here  of  that  inordinate  vanity  which  is  Mr. 
Emerson's  most  besetting  literary  sin.  Not 
possessing  genius  himself,  being  unable  to 
create  a  great  picture,  or  a  real  poem,  or  an 
oratorio,  and  only  gifted  with  the  unfortunate 
faculty  (however  common)  of  writing  high- 
sounding  twaddle  about  each  and  all  of  them, 
he  is  extremely  anxious  to  convince  the 
world  and  himself  that  this  twaddle  is  quite 
as  great  or  greater  than  the  works  of  art  in 

Question,  and  that  an  Emerson  is  equal  to  a 
ihakspeare,  a  RafiiGielle,  or  a  Beethoven. 
The  puddle  from  the  tanning-yard,  not  con- 
tent with  troubling  the  lakers  purity,  goes 
bubbling,  and  hissing,  and  steaming  on,  as 
though  it  were  lord  of  all,  and  the  lake  were 
only  there  that  it  might  be  able  to  sail  about 
in  it  and  defile  the  azure  waters.  But  let 
us  waste  no  more  words  on  this  exhibition  of 
absurdity. 

We  shnll  now  draw  these  observations  to 
a  close,  noted  down  for  the  benefit  of  some, 
whose  eyes,  under  God's  blessing,  they  may 
in  some  degree  avail  to  open.  Certainly,  the 
very  dangerous  nature  of  this  man's  specula- 
tions are  not  sufficiently  realized,  and  parents 


and  those  in  authority  are  not  duly  on  the 
watch  against  them. 

We  have  run  through  twelve  of  Mr. Emer- 
son's Essays,  and  discovered  more  of  paradox 
than  of  truth,  and  perhaps  more  of  evil  than 
of  paradox.  Had  we  looked  further,  we  should 
have  found  little  or  nothing  better,   though 
there  are  two  or  three  happy  descriptions  of 
natural  scenes  in  the  Essay  on  Nature  :  for 
Mr.  Emerson's  mind  travels  round  a  vicious 
circle,  and  is  almost  incessantly  occupied  in 
inculcating  self-idolatry.     Once  more,  and  in 
conclusion,  we  assure  him  and  his  admirers, 
that  the  universe  is  not  included  in  that  very 
pretty  section  of  it  which  is  reflected  on  the 
mirror  of  his  or  their  individualities.     To  self- 
conceit,  creation  seems  to  have  originated  in 
Us  finite  perceptions,  and  to  have  reached  the 
goal  of  being  when  its  approval  is  obtained  ; 
and,  nevertheless,  the  world  would  have  gone 
on  tery  well  without  it,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
when  it  shall  have  been  gathered  to  its  fathers. 
To  the  mite  in  the  sunshine,  a  ray  of  light  is 
the  universe  :  nevertheless  there  is  a   world 
beyond. — And  his  range  of  thought  must  be 
contracted  indeed,  hb  perceptions  infinitesi- 
mally  narrow,  who  cannot  love  and  reverence 
his  fellows  as  of ttimes  equal  or  superior  to  him- 
self, who  cannot  recognize  and  adore  his  God. 


DESTINIES   LINKED   TO   LOUIS   PHILIPPE. 


Cassimir  Perriee  died  mad  of  anger  and 
despair. 

Lafittc,  the  opulent  banker,  sponsor  ( le 
parrain)  for  the  revolution  of  1830,  died, 
ruined  in  fortune,  and  overwhelmed  by  grief 
and  remorse. 

Marshal  Mortier  fell  a  victim  to  Fieschi's 
infernal  machine. 

M.  Hermann,  Minister  of  Finance,  terrified 
by  the  approach  of  bankruptcy,  was  struck 
down  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 

M.  Pojol,  the  hero  of  Kambouillet,  died  in 
consequence  of  a  fall  down  the  staircase  of 
the  Tuileries. 

M.  Gisquet  saw  his  political  life  closed  in 
all  the  disgrace  of  a  most  scandalous  legal 
process. 

M.  Villcmain  was  seized  by  a  fit  of  mental 
aberration,  which  led  to  absolute  insanity,  in 
the  midst  of  his  ministerial  functions. 

M.  Martin  (du  Nord),  Minister  of  Justice 
and  Public  Worship,  died  insane. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
without  any  external  wound,  or  even  an  appa- 
rent physical  cause  of  death,  lost  his  life  by 
merely  jumping  out  of  a  carriage. 


MM.  Cubieres  and  Teste,  both  ancient 
ministers  and  peers  of  France,  both  equally 
dishonored  and  degraded ;  the  latter  en- 
deavored to  commit  suicide,  and  has  been 
condemned  to  a  long  imprisonment. 

The  Duo  de  Praslin,  peer  of  France  and 
chamberlain  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  put  an  end  to  his  life  by 
poison,  after  having  perpetrated  the  most 
odious  of  crimes. 

Count  de  Bresson,  the  able  diplomatist, 
who  negotiated  the  Spanish  marriages,  and 
was  afterward  appointed  ambassador  to 
Naples  and  peer  of  France,  committed  suicide 
at  the  moment  when  his  success  astonished 
Europe. 

Madame  Adelaide     *     *     *     *  " 

A  dynasty  and  a  government  that  had,  in 
less  than  twenty  years,  been  attended  by 
such  a  series  of  tragedies  as  these,  might  weU 
be  looked  upon  as  doomed.  Doomed  it  was, 
indeed ;  but  the  day  of  retribution  came 
quicker  than  men  expected — ^too  soon,  per- 
haps, for  the  welfare  of  all  the  European 
interests,  whose  crisis  was  sure  to  follow  the 
next  revolution  in  France. 
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RECOLLECTIONS    OF    A    POLICE-OFFICER 


GUILTY     OR     NOT    GUILTY? 


A  FEW  weeks  after  the  lucky  termination 
of  the  Sandford  affair,  I  was  engaged  in  the 
iDTestigation  of  a  remarkable  case  of  bur- 
glary, accompanied  by  homicide,  which  had 
just  occurred  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Bag- 
shawe,  a  gentleman  of  competent  fortune, 
situated  within  a  few  miles  of  Kendal  in 
Westmoreland.  The  particulars  forwarded 
to  the  London  police  authorities  by  the  local 
magistracy  were  chiefly  these  : — 

Mr.  Bagshawe,  who  had  been  some  time 
absent  at  Leamington,  Warwickshire,  with 
his  entire  establishment,  wrote  to  Sarah  King 
— a  young  woman  left  in  charge  of  the  house 
and  property — to  announce  his  own  speedy 
return,  and  at  the  same  time  directing  her  to 
haye  a  particular  bedroom  aired,  and  other 
household  matters  arranged  for  the  reception 
of  his  nephew,  Mr.  Robert  Bristowe,  who, 
having  just  arrived  from  abroad,  would,  he 
expected,  leave  London  immediately  for  Five 
Odes'  House.  The  positive  arrival  of  this 
nephew  had  been  declared  to  several  trades- 
men of  Kendal  by  King  early  in  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  night  of  the  murder  and  robbery ; 
and  by  her  directions  butcher-meat,  poultry, 
fish,  and  so  on,  had  been  sent  by  them  to 
Five  Oaks  for  his  table.  The  lad  who  car- 
ried the  fish  home  stated  that  he  had  seen  a 
strange  young  gentleman  in  one  of  the  sit- 
ting-rooms on  the  ground-floor  through  the 
half-open  door  of  the  apartment.  On  the  ' 
following  morning  it  was  discovered  that 
Five  Oaks'  House  had  been,  not  indeed  bro- 
ken into,  but  broken  out  of.  This  was  evi- 
dent from  the  state  of  the  door  fastenings, 
and  the  servant- woman  barbarously  mur- 
dered. The  neighbors  found  her  lying  quite 
dead  and  cold  at  the  foot  of  the  principal 
staircase,  clothed  only  in  her  night-gown  and 
stockings,  and  with  a  flat  chamber  candle- 
stick tightly  grasped  in  her  right  hand.  It 
was  conjectured  that  she  had  been  roused 
from  sleep  by  some  noise  below,  and  having 
descended  to  ascertain  the  cause,  had  been 
mercilessly  slain  by  the  disturbed  burglars. 


Mr.  Bagshawe  arrived  on  the  following  day, 
and  it  was  then  found  that  not  only  a  large 
amount  of  plate,  but  between  three  and  four 
thousand  pounds  in  gold  and  notes — the  pro- 
duce of  government  stock  sold  out  about 
two  months  previously — had  been  carried 
off.    The  only  person,  except  his  niece,  who 
lived  with  him,  that  knew  there  was  this  snm 
in  the  house,  was  his  nephew  Robert   Bris- 
towe, to  whom  he  had  written,  directing  his 
letter  to  the  Hummums  Hotel,  London,  sta- 
ting that  the  sum  for  the  long-contemplated 
purchase  of  Ryland's  had  l^en  some  time 
lying  idle  at  Five  Oaks,  as  he  had  wbhed  to 
consult  him  upon  his  bargain  before  finally 
concluding  it.     This  Mr.   Robert  Bristowe 
was  now  nowhere  to  be  seen  or  heard  of ; 
and  what  seemed  to  confirm  beyond  a  doubt 
the — to  Mr.  Bagshawe  and   his  niece — tor- 
turing, horrifying  siispicion  that  this  nephew 
was  the   burglar  and  assassin,  a  portion  of 
the  identical  letter  written  to  him  by  his  un- 
cle was  found  in  one  of  the  offices  I    As  he 
was  nowhere  to  bo  met  with  or  heard  of  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Kendal,  it  was  suimised 
that  he  must  have  returned  to  London  with 
his  booty ;  and  a  full  description  of  his  per- 
son, and  the  dress  he  wore,  as  given  by  the 
fishmonger's  boy,  was  sent  to  London  by  the 
authorities.     They  also   forwarded  for  our 
use  and  assistance  one   Josiah  Barnes,  a  sly, 
sharp,  vagabond -sort  of  fellow,  who  had  been 
apprehended  on  suspicion,  chiefly,  or  rather 
wholly,  because  of  his  former  intimacy  with 
the  unfortunate  Sarah  King,  who  had  dis- 
carded him,  it  seemed,  on  account  of  his  in- 
corrigibly idle,  and  in  other  respects  disrepu- 
table  habits.     The   alibi  he  set   up    was, 
however,  so  clear  and  decisive,  that  he  was 
but  a  few  hours  in  custody  ;  and  he  now  ex- 
hibited great  zeal  for   the  discovery  of  the 
murderer  of  the  woman  to  whom  he  had,  to 
the  extent  of  his  perverted  instincts,  been 
sincerely  attached.     He  fiddled  at  the  festi- 
vals of  the  humbler  Kendalese ;  sang,  tum- 
bled, ventriloquized  at  their  tavern  orgies ; 
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and  had  lie  not  been  so  very  highly  gifted, 
might,  there  was  little  doubt,  have  earned  a 
decent  living  as  a  carpenter,  to  which  profes- 
sion his  father,  by  dint  of  much  exertion,  had 
about  half  bred  him.  His  principal  use  to 
us  was,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  fea- 
tures of  Mr.  Robert  Bristowe  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, as  soon  as  I  had  received  my  commis- 
sion and  instructions,  I  started  off  with  him 
to  the  Hummums  Hotel,  Covent  Garden.  In 
answer  to  my  inquiries,  it  was  stated  that  Mr. 
Robert  Bristowe  had  left  the  hotel  a  week 
previously  without  settling  his  bill — which 
was,  however,  of  very  small  amount,  as  he 
usually  paid  every  evening — and  had  not 
since  been  heard  of;  neither  had  he  taken 
his  luggage  with  him.  This  was  odd,  though 
the  period  stated  would  have  given  him  ample 
time  to  reach  Westmoreland  on  the  day  it 
was  stated  he  had  arrived  there. 

"  What  dress  did  he  wear  when  he  left  ?" 
"  That  which  he  usually  wore  :  a  foraging- 
cap  with  a  gold  band,  a  blue  military  surtout 
coat,  light  trowsers,  and  Wellington  boots." 
The  precise  dress  described  by  the  fish- 
monger's errand-boy!  We  next  proceeded 
to  the  Bank  of  England,  to  ascertain  if  any 
of  the  stolen  notes  had  been  presented  for 
payment.  I  handed  in  a  list  of  the  numbers 
furnished  by  Mr.  Bagshawe,  and  was  polite- 
ly informed  that  they  had  all  been  cashed 
early  the  day  before  by  a  gentleman  in  a  sort 
of  imdress  uniform,  and  wearing  a  foraging- 
cap.  Lieutenant  James  was  the  name  en- 
dorsed upon  them ;  and  the  address,  Harley 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  was  of  course  a 
fictitious  one.  The  cashier  doubted  if  he 
should  be  able  to  swear  to  the  person  of  the 
gentleman  who  changed  the  notes,  but  he  had 
particularly  noticed  his  dress.  I  returned  to 
Scotland  Yard  to  report  no  progress ;  and  it 
was  then  determined  to  issue  bills  descrip- 
tive of  Bristowe's  person,  and  offering  a  con- 
siderable reward  for  his  apprehension,  or 
such  information  as  might  lead  to  it ;  but  the 
order  had  scarcely  been  issued,  when  who 
should  we  see  walking  deliberately  down  the 
yard  toward  the  police-office  but  Mr.  Robert 
Bristowe  himself,  dressed  precisely  as  before 
described !  I  had  just  time  to  caution  the 
inspector  not  to  betray  any  suspicion,  but  to 
hear  his  story,  and  let  him  quietly  depart, 
and  to  slip  with  Josiah  Barnes  out  of  sight, 
when  he  entered,  and  made  a  formal  but 
most  confused  complaint  of  having  been 
robbed  something  more  than  a  week  previ- 
ously— where  or  by  whom  he  knew  not — 
and  afterward  deceived,  bamboozled,  and  led 
astray  in  his  pursuit  of  the  robbers,  by  a  per- 


son whom  he  now  suspected  to  be  a  confed- 
erate with  them.  Even  of  this  latter  person- 
age he  could  afford  no  tangible  information ; 
and  the  inspector,  having  quietly  listened  to 
his  statement — ^intended,  doubtless,  as  a  mys- 
tification— told  him  the  police  should  make 
inquiries,  and  wished  him  good-morning.  As 
soon  as  he  had  turned  out  of  Scotland  Yard 
by  the  street  leading  to  the  Strand,  I  was 
upon  his  track.  He  walked  slowly  on,  but 
without  pausing,  till  he  reached  the  Sara- 
cen's Head,  Snow-Hill,  where,  to  my  great 
astonishment,  he  booked  himself  for  West- 
moreland by  the  night- coach.  He  then 
walked  into  the  inn,  and  seated  himself  in 
the  coffee-room,  called  for  a  pint  of  sherry 
wine  and  some  biscuits.  He  was  now  safe 
for  a  short  period  at  any  rate ;  and  I  was 
about  to  take  a  turn  m  the  street,  just  to  med- 
itate upon  the  most  advisable  course  of  ac- 
tion, when  I  espied  three  buckishly-attired, 
bold-faced  looking  fellows-— one  of  whom  I 
thought  I  recognized,  spite  of  his  fine  dress 
— enter  the  booking-office.  Naturally  anx- 
ious in  my  vocation,  I  approached  as  closely 
to  the  door  as  I  could  without  being  ob- 
served, and  heard  one  of  them — my  acquaint- 
ance sure  enough  ;  I  could  not  be  deceived 
in  that  voice — ask  the  clerk  if  there  were 
any  vacant  places  in  the  night-coach  to  West- 
moreland. To  Westmoreland !  Why,  what 
in  the  name  of  Mercury  could  a  detachment 
of  the  swell-mob  be  wanting  in  that  country 
of  furze  and  frieze- coats  ?  The  next  sen- 
tence uttered  by  my  friend,  as  he  placed  the 
money  for  boolang  three  insides  to  Kendal 
on  the  coimter,  was  equally,  or  perhaps  more 
puzzling :  "  Is  the  gentleman  who  entered 
the  office  just  now — him  with  a  foraging-cap 
I  mean — to  be  our  feUow-passenger  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  has  booked  himself ;  and  has,  I 
think,  since  gone  into  the  house." 

"  Thank  you :  good-morning." 

I  had  barely  time  to  sUp  aside  into  one  of 
the  passages,  when  the  three  gentlemen  came 
out  of  the  office,  passed  me,  and  swaggered 
out  of  the  yard.  Vague,  undefined  suspi- 
cions at  once  beset  me  relative  to  the  con- 
nection of  these  worthies  with  the  "fora- 
ging-cap"  and  the  doings  at  Kendal.  There 
was  evidently  something  in  all  this  more  than 
natural,  if  police  philosophy  could  but  find 
it  out.  I  resolved  at  all  events  to  try  ;  and 
in  order  to  have  a  chance  of  doing  so,  I  de- 
termined to  be  of  the  party,  nothing  doubt- 
ing that  I  should  be  able,  in  some  way  or 
other,  to  make  one  in  whatever  game  they 
intended  playing.  I  in  my  turn  entered  the 
booking-office,  and  finding  there  were  still 
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two  places  vacant,  secured  them  both  for 
James  Jenkins  and  Josiah  Barnes,  country- 
men and  friends  of  mine  returning  to  the 
"north  countrie." 

I  returned  to  the  coflfee-room,  where  Mr. 
Bristowe  was  still  seated,  apparently  in  deep 
and  anxious  meditation,  and  wrote  a  note, 
with  which  I  dispatched  the  inn  porter.  I 
had  now  ample  leisure  for  observing  the  sus- 
pected burglar  and  assassin.  He  was  a  pale, 
mtellectual-looking,  and  withal  handsome 
young  man,  of  about  six-and-twenty  years 
of  age,  of  slight  but  well-knit  frame,  and 
with  the  decided  air — travel-stained  and  jaded 
as  he  appeared — of  a  gentleman.  His  look 
was  troubled  and  careworn,  but  I  sought  in 
vain  for  any  indication  of  the  starting,  nerv- 
ous tremor,  always  in  my  experience  exhibited 
by  even  old  practitioners  in  crime  when  sud- 
denly accosted.  Several  persons  had  en- 
tered the  room  hastily,  without  causing  him 
even  to  look  up.  I  determined  to  try  an  ex- 
periment on  his  nerves,  which  I  was  quite 
satisfied  no  man  who  had  recently  committed 
a  murder,  and  but  the  day  before  changed 
part  of  the  produce  of  that  crime  into  gold 
at  the  Bank  of  England,  could  endure  with- 
out wincing.  My  object  was,  not  to  procure 
evidence  producible  in  a  court  of  law  by 
such  means,  but  to  satisfy  my  own  mind.  I 
felt  a  growing  conviction  that,  spite  of  ap- 
pearances, the  young  man  was  guiltless  of 
the  deed  imputed  to  him,  and  might  be  the 
victim,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  either  of 
some  strange  combination  of  circumstances, 
or,  more  likely,  of  a  diabolical  plot  for  his 
destruction,  essential,  possibly,  to  the  safety 
of  the  real  perpetrators  of  the  crime ;  very 
probably — so  ran  my  suspicions — friends  and 
acquaintances  of  the  three  gentlemen  who 
were  to  be  our  fellow-travelers.  My  duty,  I 
knew,  was  quite  as  much  the  vindication  of 
innocence  as  the  detection  of  guilt ;  and  if  I 
could  satisfy  myself  that  he  was  not  the 
guilty  party,  no  effort  of  mine  should  be 
wantmg,  I  determined,  to  extricate  him  from 
the  perilous  position  in  which  he  stood.  I 
went  out  of  the  room,  and  remained  absent 
for  some  time ;  then  suddenly  entered  with  a 
sort  of  bounce,  walked  swiftly,  and  with  a 
determined  air,  straight  up  to  the  box  where 
he  was  seated,  grasped  him  tightly  by  the 
arm,  and  exclaimed  roughly,  "  So  I  have 
found  you  at  last !"  There  was  no  start,  no 
indication  of  fear  whatever — not  the  slight- 
est ;  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  as  he 
peevishly  replied,  "  What  the  devil  do  you 


mean  ?" 
noyance. 


was  simply  one  of  surprise  and  an- 


"I  bcff  your  pardon,"  I  replied;  "the 
waiter  told  me  a  friend  of  mme,  one  Bag- 
shatre,  who  has  given  me  the  slip,  was  here, 
and  I  mistook  you  for  him." 

He  courteously  accepted  my  apology,  qui- 
etly remarking  at  the  same  time  that  tnotigh 
his  own  name  was  Bristowe,  he  bad,  oddly 
enough,  an  uncle  in  the  country  of  the  same 
name  as  the  person  I  had  mistaken  Mm  for. 
Surely,  thought  I,  this  man  is  guiltless  of  the 

crime  imputed  to  him ;  and  yet At  this 

moment  the  porter  entered  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  the  gentleman  I  had  sent  for.  I 
went  out ;  and  after  giving  the  new-comer 
instructions  not  to  lose  sight  of  Mr.  Bris- 
towe, hastened  home  to  mtd^e  arrangements 
for  the  journey. 

Transformcci,  by  the  aid  of  a  flaxen  wig, 
broad-brimmed  hat,  green  spectacles,  and  a 
multiplicity  of  waist<;oats  and  shawls,  into  a 
heavy  and  elderly, well- to-do  personage,  I  took 
my  way  with  Josiah  Barnes — whom  I  had 
previously  thoroughly  drilled  as  to  speech 
and  behavior    toward  our  companions — to 
the  Saracen's  Head  a  few  minutes  previous 
to  the  time  for  starting.     We   found   Mr. 
Bristowe   already  seated ;   but   the  **  three 
friends,"  I  observed,  were  curiously  looking 
on,  desirous  no  doubt  of  ascertaining  tr^ 
were  to  be  their  fellow-travelers  before  ven- 
turing to  coop  themselves  up  in  a  space  so 
narrow,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  so 
difficult  of  egress.     My  appearance  and  that 
of  Barnes — who,  sooth  to  say,  looked  much 
more  of  a  simpleton  than  he  really  was — 
quite  reassurea  them,  and  in  they  jumped 
with  confident  alacrity.     A  few  nunutes  af- 
terward, the  "  all  right "  of  the  attending 
ostlers  gave  the  signal  for  departure,  and 
away  we  started. 

A  more  silent,  less  social  party  I  never 
assisted  at.  Whatever  amount  of  '*  feast  of 
reason"  each  or  either  of  us  might  have  si- 
lently enjoyed,  not  a  drop  of  "  flow  of  soul" 
welled  up  from  one  of  the  six  insides.  Every 
passenger  seemed  to  have  his  own  peculiar 
reasons  for  declining  to  display  himself  in 
either  mental  or  physical  prominence.  Only 
one  or  two  incidents — apparently  unimport- 
ant, but  which  I  carefully  noted  down  in  the 
tablet  of  my  memory— occurred  during  the 
long,  wearisome  journey,  till  we  stopped  to 
dine  at  about  thirty  miles  from  Kendal  • 
when  I  ascertained,  from  an  overheard  con- 
versation of  one  of  the  three  with  the  coach- 
man, that  they  intended  to  get  down  at  a 
roadside  tavern  more  than  six  miles  on  this 
side  of  that  place. 

*'  Do  you  know  this  house  they  intend  to 
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stop  at?"  I  inquired  of  my  assistant  as  soon 
as  I  got  him  out  of  sight  and  hearing  at  the 
back  of  the  premises. 

**  Quite  well :  it  is  within  about  two  miles 
of  Five  Oaks'  House." 

**  Indeed !  Then  you  must  stop  there  too. 
It  is  necessary  I  should  go  on  to  Kendal 
with  Mr.  Bristowe ;  but  you  can  remain  and 
watch  their  proceedings. 

«  With  all  my  heart." 

"  But  what  excuse  can  you  make  for  re- 
maining there,  when  they  know  you  are 
booked  for  Kendal  ?  Fellows  of  that  stamp 
are  keenly  suspicious;  and  in  order  to  be 
useful,  you  must  be  entirely  unsuspect- 
ed." 

**  Oh,  leave  that  to  me.  I'll  throw  dust 
enough  in  their  eyes  to  blind  a  hundred  such 
as  they,  I  warrant  ye." 

**  Well,  we  shall  see.  And  now  to  din- 
ner. 

Soon  after,  the  coach  had  once  more 
started.  Mr.  Josiah  Barnes  began  drinking 
from  a  stone  bottle  which  he  drew  from  his 
pocket ;  and  so  potent  must  have  been  the 
spirit  it  contained,  that  he  became  rapidly 
intoxicated.  Not  only  speech,  but  eyes, 
body,  arms,  legs,  the  entire  animal,  by  the 
time  we  reached  the  inn  where  we  had  agreed 
he  should  stop,  was  thoroughly,  hopelessly 
drunk;  and  so  savagely  quarrelsome,  too, 
did  he  become,  that  I  expected  every  instant 
to  hear  my  real  vocation  pointed  out  for  the 
edification  of  the  company.  Strange  to  say, 
utterly  stupid  and  savage  as  he  seemed,  all 
dangerous  topics  were  carefully  avoided. 
When  the  coach  stopped,  he  got  out — how, 
I  know  not — and  reeled  and  tumbled  into 
the  tap-room,  from  which  he  declared  he 
would  not  budge  an  inch  till  next  day.  Vain- 
ly did  the  coachman  remonstrate  with  him 
upon  his  foolish  obstinacy ;  he  might  as  well 
have  argued  with  a  bear ;  and  he  at  length 
determined  to  leave  him  to  his  drunken  hu- 
mor. I  was  out  of  patience  with  the  fellow ; 
and  snatching  an  opportunity  when  the  room 
was  clear,  began  to  upbraid  him  for  his  vex- 
atious folly.  He  looked  sharply  round,  and 
then,  his  body  as  evenly  balanced,  his  eye  as 
clear,  his  speech  as  free  as  my  own,  crowed 
out  in  a  low,  exulting  voice,  "  Didn't  I  tell 
you  I'd  manage  it  nicely  ?"  The  door  open- 
ed, and,  in  a  twinkling,  extremity  of  drunk- 
enness, of  both  brain  and  limb,  was  again  as- 
sumed with  a  perfection  of  acting  I  have 
never  seen  equaled.  He  had  studied  from 
nature,  that  was  perfectly  clear.  I  was  quite 
satisfied,  and  with  renewed  confidence  obey- 
ed the  coachman's  call  to  take  my  seat.  Mr. 
VOL.  XVIII,   NO.  IV. 


Bristowe  and  I  were  now  the  only  inside 
passengers ;  and  as  farther  disguise  was  use- 
less, I  oegan  stripping  myself  of  my  supera- 
bundant clothing,  wig,  spectacles,  (&c.,  and 
in  a  few  minutes,  with  the  help  of  a  bundle 
I  had  with  me,  presented  to  the  astonished 
gase  of  my  feUow-traveler  the  identical  per- 
son that  had  so  rudely  accosted  him  in  the 
coffee-room  of  the  Saracen's  Head  inn. 

''Why,  what,  in  the  name  of  all  that's 
comical,  b  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  demanded 
Mr.  Bristowe,  laughing  immoderately  at  my 
changed  appearance. 

I  briefly  and  coolly  informed  hun  ;  and  he 
was  for  some  minutes  overwhelmed  with 
consternation  and  astonishment.  He  had 
not,  he  said,  even  heard  of  the  catastrophe 
at  his  uncle's.  Still,  amazed  and  bewildered 
as  he  was,  no  sign  which  I  could  interpret 
into  an  indication  of  guilt  escaped  him. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  obtrude  upon  your  con- 
fidence, Mr.  Bristowe,"  I  remarked,  after  a 
long  pause ;  ''  but  you  must  perceive  that 
unless  the  circumstances  I  have  related  to 
you  are  in  some  way  explained,  you  stand  in 
a  perilous  predicament. ' 

"  You  are  right,"  he  replied,  after  some 
hesitation.  "  It  is  &  tangled  web ;  still,  I 
doubt  not  that  some  mode  of  vindicating  my 
perfect  innocence  will  present  itself." 

He  then  relapsed  into  silence ;  and  neither 
of  us  spoke  again  till  the  coach  stopped,  in 
accordance  with  a  previous  intimation  I  had 
given  the  coachman,  opposite  the  gate  of  the 
Kendal  prison.  Mr.  Bristowe  started,  and 
chaneed  color,  but  instantly  mastering  his 
emotion,  he  calmly  s^d,  "  You  of  course  but 
perform  your  duty ;  mine  is,  not  to  distrust 
a  just  and  all-seeing  Providence." 

We  entered  the  jail,  and  the  necessaiy 
search  of  his  clothes  and  lugj^age  was  ef- 
fected as  forbearingly  as  possible.  To  my 
great  dismay  we  found  amongst  the  money 
in  his  purse  a  Spanish  gold  piece  of  a  pecu- 
liar coinage,  ana  in  the  lining  of  his  port- 
manteau, very  dextrously  hidden,  a  cross 
set  with  brilliants,  both  of  which  I  knew,  by 
the  list  forwarded  to  the  London  police, 
formed  part  of  the  plunder  carried  off  from 
Five  Oaks'  House.  The  prisoner's  vehement 
protestations  that  he  could  not  conceive  how 
such  articles  came  into  his  possession,  ex- 
cited a  derisive  smile  on  the  face  of  the  vet- 
eran turnkey ;  whilst  I  was  thoroughly  dumb- 
founded by  the  seemingly  complete  demoli- 
tion of  the  theory  of  innocence  I  had  woven 
out  of  his  candid,  open  manner,  and  unshaka- 
ble hardihood  of  nerve. 

'*  I  dare  say  the  articles  came  to  you  in 
SS 
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your  sleep !"  sneered  the  turnkey  as  we  turn- 
ed to  leave  the  cell. 

"  Oh,"  I  mechanicaUy  exclaimed,  "in  his 
sleep !  I  had  not  thought  of  that !"  The 
man  stared;  but  I  had  passed  out  of  the 
prison  before  he  could  express  his  surprise 
or  contempt  in  words. 

The  next  morning  the  justice-room  was 
densely  crowded,  to  hear  the  examination  of 
the  prisoner.  There  was  also  a  very  numer- 
ous attendance  of  magistrates ;  the  case,  from 
the  position  in  life  of  the  prisoner,  and  the 
strange  and  mysterious  circumstances  of  the 
affiEur  altogether,  having  excited  an  extraor- 
dinary and  extremely  painful  mterest  amongst 
all  classes  in  the  town  and  neighborhood. 
The  demeanor  of  the  accused  gentleman 
was  anxious  certainly,  but  withal  calm  and 
collected ;  and'  there  was,  I  thought,  a  light 
of  fortitude  and  conscious  probity  in  his  clear, 
bold  eyes,  which  guilt  never  yet  success- 
fully simulated. 

After  the  hearing  of  some  minor  evidence, 
the  fishmonger's  boy  was  called,  and  asked 
if  he  could  point  out  the  person  he  had  seen 
at  Five  Oaks  on  the  day  preceding  the  bur- 
glary ?  The  lad  looked  fixedly  at  the  pris- 
oner for  something  more  than  a  minute  with- 
out speaking,  and  then  said,  "The  gentle- 
mtxn  was  standing  before  the  fire  when  I  saw 
him,  with  his  cap  on ;  I  should  like  to  see 
this  person  with  his  cap  on  before  I  say  any- 
ihing."  Mr.  Bristowe  dashed  on  his  forag- 
ing-cap,  and  the  boy  inmiediately  exclaimed, 
^*That  is  the  man!*'  Mr.  Cowan,  a  so- 
licitor, retained  by  Mr.  Bagshawe  for  his 
nephew,  objected  that  this  was,  after  all, 
only  fiweariog  to  a  cap,  or  at  best  to  the  en- 
semble of  a  dress,  and  ought  not  to  be  re- 
ceived. The  chairman,  however,  decided 
that  it  must  be  taken  quantum  valeat,  and  in 
corroboration  of  other  evidence.  It  was 
next  deposed  by  several  persons  that  the  de- 
ceased Sarah  King  had  told  them  that  her 
master's  nephew  had  positively  arrived  at 
Five  Oaks.  An  objection  to  the  reception 
of  this  evidence,  as  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  **  hearsay,"  was  also  made,  and  similarly 
overruled.  Mr.  Bristowe  begged  to  observe 
"  that  Sarah.  King  was  not  one  of  his  uncle's 
old  servants,  and  was  entirely  unknown  to 
him:  it  was  quite  possible,  therefore,  that 
he  was  personally  unknown  to  her."  The 
bench  observed  that  all  these  observations 
might  be  fitly  urged  before  a  jury,  but,  in 
the  present  stage  of  the  proceedings,  were 
uselessly  addressed  to  them,  whose  sole  duty 
it  was  to  ascertain  if  a  sufficiently  strong 
case  of  suspicion  had  been  m^de  out  against 


the  prisoner  to  justify  his  committal  for  trial 
A  constable  next  proved  finding  a  portion  of 
a  letter,  which  he  produced,  in  one  of  the 
offices  of  Five  Oaks ;  and  then  Mr.  Bagahawe 
was  directed  to  be  called  in.  The  prisoner, 
upon  hearing  this  order  given,  ezhilnted 
ffreat  emotion,  and  earnestly  entreated  that 
his  uncle  and  himself  might  be  spared  the 
necessity  of  meeting  each  other  for  the  first 
time  after  a  separation  of  several  years  under 
such  circumstances. 

"  We  can  receive  no  evidence  against  yoo, 
Mr.  Bristowe,  in  your  absence/'  replied  the 
chairman  in  a  compassionate  tone  of  voice; 
"but  your  uncle's  deposition  will  occupy 
but  a  few  minutes.  It  is,  however,  indispen- 
sable." 

"At  least,  then,  Mr.  Cowan,"  said  the 
agitated  young  man,  "prevent  my  sister 
from  accompanying  her  uncle ;  I  could  not 
bear  that.'* 

He  was  assured  she  would  not  be  present ; 
m  fact,  she  had  become  seriously  ill  through 
anxiety  and  terror ;  and  the  crowded  assem- 
blage awaited  in  painful  silence  the  approach 
of  the  reluctant  prosecutor.  He  presently 
appeared — a  venerable,  white-haired  man; 
seventy  years  old  at  least  he  seemed,  his 
form  bowed  by  age  and  grief,  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  ground,  and  his  whole  manner  in- 
dicative of  sorrow  and  dejection.  "  Uncle  f 
cried  the  prisoner,  springing  toward  him. 
The  aged  man  looked  up,  seemed  to  read  in 
the  clear  countenance  of  his  nephew  a 
full  refutation  of  the  suspicions  entertained 
against  him,  tottered  forward  with  outspread 
arms,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  Sacred  text, 
"  fell  upon  his  neck,  and  wept,"  exclaiming 
m  choking  accents,  "Forgive  me — forgive 
me,  Robert,  that  I  ever  for  a  moment  doubt- 
ed you.  Mary  never  did — never,  Robert; 
not  for  an  instant." 

A  profound  silence  prevailed  during  this 
outburst  of  feeling,  and  a  considerable  pause 
ensued  before  the  usher  of  the  court,  at  a 
gesture  from  the  chairman*  touched  Mr. 
Bagshawe's  arm,  and  begged  his  attention 
to  the  bench.  "  Certainty,  certainly,"  said 
he,  hastily  wiping  his  eyes,  and  turning  to- 
ward the  court.  '<My  sister's  child,  gentle- 
men," he  added  appealingly, "  who  has  lived 
with  me  from  chddhood :  you  will  excuse 
me,  I  am  sure." 

"  There  needs  no  excuse,  Mr.  Bagshawe," 
said  the  chairman,  kindly ;  "  but  it  is  neces- 
sary this  unhappy  business  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  Hand  the  witness  the  portion 
of  the  letter  found  at  Five  Oaks.  Now,  is 
that  your  handwriting ;  and  is  it  a  portion  of 
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the  letter  you  sent  to  your  nephew,  inform- 
ing him  of  the  large  sum  of  money  kept  for 
a  particular  purpose  at  Five  Oaks?" 

"  It  is." 

"  Now/'  said  the  clerk  to  the  magistrates, 
addressing  me,  "  please  to  produce  the  arti- 
cles in  your  possession." 

I  laid  the  Spanish  coin  and  the  cross  upon 
the  table. 

"  Please  to  look  at  those  two  articles,  Mr. 
Bagshawe,"  said  the  chairman.  "  Now,  sir, 
on  your  oath,  are  they  a  portion  of  the  prop- 
erty of  which  you  have  been  robbed  ?" 

The  a^ed  gentleman  stooped  forward  and 
examined  them  earnestly ;  then  turned  and 
looked  with  quivering  eyes,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression,  in  his  nephew's  face ; 
but  returned  no  answer  to  the  question. 

"  It  is  necessary  you  should  reply,  Yes  or 
No,  Mr.  Bagshawe,"  said  the  clerk. 

"  Answer,  uncle,"  said  the  prisoner  sooth- 
ingly :  "  fear  not  for  me.  God  and  my  inno- 
cence to  aid,  I  shall  yet  break  through  the 
web  of  villany  in  which  I  at  present  seem 
hopelessly  involved." 

"  Bless  you,  Robert — ^bless  you !  I  am 
sure  you  will.  Yes,  gentlemen,  the  cross 
and  coin  on  the  table  are  part  of  the  prop- 
erty carried  off." 

A  smothered  groan,  indicative  of  the  sor- 
rowing sympathy  felt  for  the  venerable  gen- 
tleman, arose  from  the  crowded  court  on 
hearing  this  declaration.  I  then  deposed  to 
finding  them  as  previously  stated.  As  soon 
as  I  concluded,  the  magistrates  consulted  to- 
gether for  a  few  minutes ;  and  then  the 
chairman,  addressing  the  prisoner,  said,  *'  1 
have  to  inform  you  that  the  bench  are  agreed 
that  sufficient  evidence  has  been  adotuced 
against  you  to  warrant  them  in  fully  com- 
mitting you  for  trial.  We  are  of  course 
bound  to  hear  anything  you  have  to  say; 
but  such  being  our  intention,  your  profes- 
sional adviser  will  perhaps  recommend  you 
to  reserve  whatever  defence  you  have  to 
make  for  another  tribunal :  here  it  could  not 
avail  you." 

Mr.  Cowan  expressed  his  concurrence  in 
the  intimation  of  the  magistrate ;  but  the 
prisoner  vehemently  protested  against  sanc- 
tioning by  his  silence  the  accusation  pre- 
ferred against  him. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  reserve,"  he  exclaimed 
with  passionate  energy;  "nothing  to  con- 
ceal. I  will  not  owe  my  acquittal  of  this 
foul  charge  to  any  trick  of  lawyercraft.  If  I 
may  not  come  out  of  this  investigation  with  an 
untainted  name,  I  desire  not  to  escape  at  all. 
The  defence,  or  rather  the  suggestive  facts  I 


haye  to  offer  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bench  are  these: — On  the  evening  of  the 
day  I  received  my  uncle's  letter  I  went  to 
Drury  Lane  theatre,  remaining  out  very  late. 
On  my  return  to  the  hotel,  I  found  I  had 
been  robbed  of  my  pocket-book,  which  con- 
tained not  only  that  letter,  and  a  considera- 
ble sum  in  bank-notes,  but  papers  of  great 
professional  importance  to  me.  It  was  too 
late  to  adopt  any  measures  for  its  recovery 
that  night ;  and  the  next  morning,  as  I  was 
dressing  myself  to  go  out,  in  order  to  ap- 
prise the  police  authorities  of  my  loss,  I  was 
mformed  that  a  gentleman  desired  to  see  me 
instantly  on  important  business.  He  was 
shown  up,  and  announced  himself  to  be  a 
detective  police-officer:  the  robbery  I  had 
sustained  had  been  revealed  by  an  accom- 

Slice,  and  it  was  necessary  I  should  imme- 
iately  accompany  him.  We  left  the  hotel 
together ;  and  after  consuming  the  entire  day 
in  perambulating  all  sorts  of  oy-streets,  and 
calling  at  several  suspicious-looking  places, 
my  officious  friend  all  at  once  discovered  that 
the  thieves  had  left  town  for  the  west  of 
England,  hoping,  doubtless,  to  reach  a  large 
town,  and  get  gold  for  the  notes  before  the 
news  of  their  having  been  stopped  should 
have  reached  it.  He  insisted  upon  imme- 
diate pursuit.  I  wished  to  return  to  the 
hotel  for  a  change  of  clothes,  as  I  was  but 
lightly  clad,  and  night-traveling  required 
warmer  apparel.  This  he  would  not  hear  of, 
as  the  night  coach  was  on  the  point  of  start- 
ing. He,  however,  contrived  to  supply  me 
from  his  own  resources  with  a  greatcoat — a 
sort  of  policeman's  cape — and  a  rough  trav- 
eling-cap, which  tied  under  the  chin.  In 
due  time  we  arrived  at  Bristol,  where  I  was 
kept  for  several  days  loitering  about;  till, 
finally,  my  guide  decamped,  and  I  returned 
to  London.     An  hour  after  arriving  there,  I 

gave  information  at  Scotland  Yard  of  what 
ad  happened,  and  afterward  booked  myself 
by  the  night  coach  for  Kendal.  This  is  all 
I  have  to  say." 

This  strange  story  did  not  produce  the 
slightest  effect  upon  the  bench,  and  very 
little  upon  the  auditory,  and  yet  I  felt  satis- 
fied it  was  strictly  true.  It  was  not  half 
ingenious  enough  for  a  made-up  story.  Mr. 
Bagshawe,  I  should  have  stated,  had  been 
led  out  of  the  justice-hall  immediately  after 
he  had  finished  his  deposition. 

'*  Then,  Mr.  Bristowe,"  said  the  magis- 
trate's clerk,  "  assuming  this  curious  narra- 
tive to  be  correct,  you  will  be  easily  able 
to  prove  an  alibi  ?" 

''I  have  thought  over  that,  Mr.  Clerk," 
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returned  the  prisoner  mildly,  "and  must 
confess  that,  remembering  how  I  was  dress- 
ed I  nd  wrapped  up — that  I  saw  but  few 
persons,  and  those  casually  and  briefly,  J 
have  strong  misgivings  of  my  power  to  do 

80." 

''  That  is  perhaps  the  less  to  be  lamented," 
replied  the  county  clerk  in  a  sneering  tone, 
*'  inasmuch  as  the  possession  of  those  arti- 
cles," pointing  to  the  cross  and  coin  on  the 
table,  **  would  necessitate  another  equally 
probable,  though  quite  different  story. 

''  That  is  a  circumstance,"  replied  the 
prisoner  in  the  same  calm  tone  as  before, 
''  which  I  cannot  in  the  slightest  manner 
account  for." 

No  more  was  said,  and  the  order  for  his 
committal  to  the  county  jail  at  Appleby  on  the 
charge  of  "  willful  murder"  was  given  to 
the  clerk.  At  this  moment  a  hastily-scrawled 
note  from  Barnes  was  placed  in  my  hands. 
I  had  no  soonor  ^lancea  over  it,  than  I  ap- 
plied to  the  magistrates  for  an  adjournment 
till  the  morrow,  on  the  ground  that  I  could 
then  produce  an  important  witness,  whose 
(*vidence  at  the  trial  it  was  necessary  to  as- 
sure. The  application  was,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  complied  with ;  the  prisoner  was  re- 
manded till  the  next  day,  and  the  court  ad- 
journed. 

As  I  accompanied  Mr.  Bristowe  to  the 
vehicle  in  waiting  to  reconvey  him  to  jail,  I 
could  not  forbear  whispering,  "  Be  of  good 
heart,  sir,  we  shall  unravel  this  mystery  yet, 
depend  upon  it."  He  looked  keenly  at  me ; 
and  then,  without  other  reply  than  a  warm 
pressure  of  the  hand,  jumped  into  the  car- 
riage. 

**  Well,  Barnes,"  I  exclaimed  as  soon  as 
we  were  in  a  room  by  ourselves,  and  the  door 
closed,  "  what  is  it  you  have  discovered  ?" 

**  That  the  murderers  of  Sarah  King  are 
yonder  at  the  Talbot  where  you  left  me." 

"  Yes  :  so  I  gather  from  your  note.  But 
what  evidence  have  you  to  support  your 
assertion  ?" 

"  This  !  Trusting  to  my  apparent  drunken 
imbecihty,  they  occasionally  dropped  words 
in  my  presence  which  convinced  me  not  only 
that  they  were  the  guilty  parties,  but  that 
they  had  come  down  here  to  carry  off  the 
plate,  somewhere  concealed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.    This  they  mean  to  do  to-night." 

"Anything  more  ?" 

**Yes.  You  know  I  am  a  ventriloquist 
in  a  small  way,  as  w^ell  as  a  bit  of  a  mimic : 
wt-11,  I  took  occasion  when  that  youngest  of 
the  rascals — the  one  that  sat  beside  Mr. 
Bristowe,  and   got  out  on  the  top   of  the 


coach  the  second  eTening,  because,  freezing 
cold  as  it  was,  he  said  the  ioaide  was  too  hot 
and  close " 

"  Oh,  I  remember.  Dolt  that  I  was,  not 
to  recall  it  before.    But  go  on." 

"  Well,  he  and  I  were  alone  together  in 
the  parlor  about  three  hours  ago — I  dead 
tipsy  as  ever — when  he  suddenly  heard  the 
voice  of  Sarah  King  at  his  elbow  exclaim- 
ing, <  Who  is  that  in  the  plate-closet  ?'  If 
you  had  seen  the  start  of  horror  which  he 
save,  the  terror  which  shook  bis  failing 
nmbs  as  he  glanced  round  the  apartment^ 
you  would  no  longer  have  entertained  a 
doubt  on  the  matter." 

"This  is  scarcely  judicial  proof,  Barnes; 
but  I  dare  say  we  shall  be  able  to  make 
somethmg  of  it  You  return  immediatelj ; 
about  nightfall  I  will  rejoin  you  m  my 
former  disguise." 

It  was  early  in  the  evening  when  I  en- 
tered the  Talbot,  and  seated  myself  in  the 
parlor.  Our^three  friends  were  present,  and 
so  was  Barnes. 

"Is  not  that  fellow  sober  yet?"  I  de- 
manded of  one  of  them. 

"  No ;  he  has  been  lying  about  drinking 
and  snoring  ever  since.  He  went  to  bed,  I 
hear,  this  afternoon ;  but  he  ap|>earB  to  be 
httle  the  better  for  it." 

I  had  an  opportunity  soon  afterward  of 
speaking  to  Barnes  privately,  and  found  that 
one  of  the  fellows  had  brought  a  chaise-csit 
and  horse  from  Kendal,  and  that  all  three 
were  to  depart  in  about  an  hour,  under  pre- 
tence of  reaching  a  town  about  fourteen 
miics  distant,  where  they  intended  to  sleep. 
My  plan  was  immediately  taken :  I  returned 
to  the  parlor,  and  watchmg  my  opportunitj, 
whispered  into  the  ear  of  the  young  gentle- 
man whose  nen*es  had  been  so  shaken  by 
Barneses  ventriloquism,  and  who,  by  the 
way,  was  my  old  acquaintance—''  Dick  Sta- 
ples, I  want  a  word  with  you  in  the  next 
room."  I  spoke  in  my  natural  voice,  and 
lifted,  for  his  especial  study  and  edification, 
the  wig  from  my  forehead.  He  was  thunder- 
struck; and  his  teeth  chattered  with  terror. 
His  two  companions  were  absorbed  oyer  a 
low  game  of  cards,  and  did  not  observe  ns. 
"  Come,"  I  continued  in  the  same  whisper, 
"  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose  ;  if  wm 
would  save  yourself,  follow  me !"  He  did  so, 
and  I  led  him  into  an  adjoining  apartment, 
closed  the  door,  and  drawing  a  pistol  from 
my  coat-pocket,  said — "  You  perceive.  Sta- 
ples, that  the  game  is  up :  you  personated 
Mr.  Bristowe  at  his  uncle's  house  at  Five 
Oaks,  dressed  in  a  precisely  similar  suit  of 
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clothes  to  that  which  he  wears.  You  mur- 
dered the  servant" 

"  No— no — no,  not  I,"  gasped  the  wretch ; 
"  not  I :  I  did  not  strike  her  

"  At  all  events,  you  were  present,  and 
that,  as  far  as  the  gallows  is  concerned,  is 
the  same  thing.  You  also  picked  that  gen- 
tleman's pocket  during  our  journey  from 
London,  and  placed  one  of  the  stolen  Span- 
ish pieces  in  his  purse ;  you  ^then  went  on 
the  roof  of  the  coach,  and  by  some  ingenious 
means  or  other  contrived  to  secrete  a  cross 
set  with  brilliants  in  his  portmanteau." 

"  What  shall  I  do— what  shall  I  do  ?" 
screamed  the  fellow,  half  dead  with  fear, 
and  slipping  down  on  a  chair ;  *'  what  shall 
I  do  to  save  my  life — my  life  ?" 

**  First  get  up  and  listen.  If  you  are  not 
the  actual  murderer" 

"  I  am  not — ^upon  my  soul  I  am  not !" 

**  If  you  are  not,  you  will  probably  be 
admitted  king's  evidence ;  though,  mind,  I 
make  no  promises.  Now,  what  is  the  plan 
of  operations  for  carrying  off  the  booty  ? 

''  They  are  going  in  the  chaise-cart  almost 
immediately  to  take  it  up :  it  is  hidden  m 
the  copse  yonder.  I  am  to  remain  here,  in 
order  to  give  an  alarm,  should  any  suspicion 
be  excited,  by  showing  two  candles  at  our 
bedroom  window  ;  and  if  all  keeps  right,  I 
am  to  join  them  at  the  cross-roads,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  hence." 

"All  right.  Now  return  to  the  parlor: 
I  will  follow  you ;  and  remember  that  on 
the  slightest  hint  of  treachery  I  will  shoot 
you  as  I  would  a  dog." 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterward 
his  two  confederates  set  off  in  the  chaise- 
cart  :  I,  Barnes,  and  Staples,  cautiously  fol- 
lowed, the  latter  handcuffed,  and  superin- 
tended by  the  ostler  at  the  inn,  whom  I  for 
the  nonce  pressed  into  the  king's  service. 
The  night  was  pitch  dark  fortunately,  and 
the  noise  of  the  cart-wheels  effectually 
drowned  the  sound  of  our  footsteps.  At 
length  the  cart  stopped ;  the  men  got  out, 


and  were  soon  busily  engaged  in  transfer- 
ing  the  buried  plate  to  the  cart.  We  cau- 
tiously approached,  and  were  soon  within  a 
yard  or  two  of  them,  still  unperceived. 

"  Get  into  the  cart,"  said  one  of  them  to 
the  other,  "  and  I  will  hand  the  things  up  to 
you."    His  companion  obeyed. 

"  Hollo  1"  cried  the  fellow,  "  I  thought  I 
told  you" 

"That  you  are  nabbed  at  last!"  I  ex- 
claimed, tripping  him  suddenly  up.  "  Barnes, 
ho.d  the  horse^s  head.  Now,  sir,  attempt 
to  budge  an  inch  out  of  that  cart,  and 
I'll  send  a  bullet  through  your  brains." 
The  surprise  was  complete ;  and  so  terror- 
stricken  were  they,  that  neither  resistance 
nor  escape  was  attempted.  They  were  soon 
handcuffed  and  otherwise  secured ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  plate  was  placed  in  the  cart ; 
and  we  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  Kendal 
jail,  where  I  had  the  honor  of  lodging  them 
at  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The 
news,  late  as  it  was,  spread  like  wild-fire, 
and  innumerable  were  the  congratulations 
which  awaited  me  when  I  reached  the  inn 
where  I  lodged.  But  that  which  recom- 
pensed me  a  thousand-fold  for  what  I  had 
done,  was  the  fervent  embrace  in  which  the 
white-haired  uncle,  risen  from  his  bed  to  as- 
sure himself  of  the  truth  of  the  news,  locked 
me,  as  he  called  down  blessings  from  Heaven 
upon  my  head  !  There  are  blessed  moments 
even  in  the  life  of  a  police- oflficer. 

Mr.  Bristowe  was  of  course  liberated  on 
the  following  morning ;  Staples  was  admit- 
ted king's  evidence  ;  and  one  of  his  accom- 
plices— the  actual  murderer — ^was  hanged, 
the  other  transported.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  property  was  also  recovered. 
The  gentleman  who — to  give  time  and  op- 
portunity for  the  perpetration  of  the  burglary, 
suggested  by  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Bagshawe's 
letter — induced  Mr.  Bristowe  to  accompany 
him  to  Bristol,  was  soon  afterward  trans- 
ported for  another  offence. 
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SMILES   AND   T£iBS. 


This  life  is  like  an  April  shower, 

Through  which  at  times  the  sun  is  breaking, 
And  Hope,  the  rainbow,  gilds  the  the  hour. 
That  Care  would  else  be  overtaking : 
Thus  smiles  and  tears, 
Through  passing  years, 
Alternate  joy  or  gnef  are  waking  I 

One  moment — skies  are  all  serene, 
Then  soars  the  gladdened  heart  elated ; 

Another,  shades  may  intervene, 
And  man  believes  his  lot  ill-lated : 


Thus  smiles  and  tears, 
Through  passing  years, 
Gome  on  and  off  life*s  varied  scene ! 

As  seasons  roll,  so  natures  change. 

Now  buoyant,  firm,  or  feeble-hearted^; 
Within  the  pale  of  Wisdom's  range, 
Or  fix)m  the  path  of  Virtue  started : 
Thus  smiles  and  tears, 
Through  passing  years. 
Arise,  and  are  as  soon  departed  1 
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WiTu  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  mys- 
terious regions  of  the  theatrical  couHsse,  there 
are  no  estahlishments  the  secret  working  of 
which  is  less  known  to  the  general  mass  of 
the  public  than  that  of  those  great  collectors 
and  condensers  of  political  intelligence — 
those  extraordinary  machines  which  are  the 
contemporary  historians  of  the  world — the 
London  Morning  Newspapers.  With  almost 
every  other  grand  branch  of  national  indus- 
try we  are  more  or  less  acquainted.  Most 
people  have  a  notion  of  the  operations  of  the 
blast  furnace  or  the  power-loom :  most  peo- 
ple have  picked  up  some  smattering  of  the 
mode  in  which  cottons  are  spun  at  Manches- 
ter, and  razors  CTound  at  Sheffield.  Little 
treatises  devotea  to  descriptions  of  branches 
of  national  industry  are  frequently  issued 
from  the  press :  the  coarse  raw  material  is 
traced  through  its  every  successive  stage  un- 
til it  arrives  at  the  consummation  of  a  costly 
and  finished  fabric.  We  may  read  or  see 
how  the  lump  of  ore  becomes  a  legion  of 
shining  and  delicate  needles  —  how  certain 
constituent  mineral  masses  are  fused  and 
wrought  until  the  glittering  chandelier  or  the 
wonder-working  lens  is  placed  before  us. 
We  know  how  rags  may  become  paper,  and 
the  forest  a  ship.  Still,  there  is  a  peculiar 
species  of  industry  of  which  the  public 
knows  little  —  one  requiring  for  its  success- 
ful prosecution  a  more  peculiar  union  of  ele- 
ments than  is  demanded  by  any  other  pur- 
suit—  a  branch  of  industry  demanding  the 
combined  and  constant  application  of  highly- 
skilled  and  intelligent  manual  labor  —  of 
vast  capital  —  of  a  high  degree  of  enter- 
prise and  worldly  shrewdness — and,  more 
than  all,  of  great,  and  keen,  and  cultivated, 
and  flexible  intellectual  power,  constantly 
applicable  to  the  discussion  of  almost  every 
question  —  moral,  social,  political,  and  lite- 
rary —  which  can  spring  up  into  importance 
amid  the  daily  and  hourly  fluctuations  not 
only  of  the  public  opinion  of  Britain,  but  of 
that  of  the  civilized  world.  Such  a  union  of 
qualities  and  possessions  must  be  brought 
together  by  any  one  who  thinks  of  triumph- 


antly establishing,  or  successfully  carrying 
on,  a  London  morning  joamal. 

As,  then,  we  believe  that  the  notions  pop- 
ularly entertained  of  the  means  whereby  tne 
news  of  the  world  is  every  morning  served 
up  to  us  with  our  hot  coffee  and  rolls  are 
somewhat  vague,  we  propose  to  devote  this 
paper  to  a  sketch  of  tne  mtellectoal  and  ms- 
tenal  engine  to  which  society  and  civilization 
owe  so  much ;  and  after  some  pondering  as 
to  the  simplest  and  most  comprehensive 
course  to  be  adopted,  we  have  come  to  the 
resolution  —  first,  of  enumerating  and  de- 
scribing the  several  parts  of  the  machine  in 
detail,  and  then  after  putting  ihem  into  gear, 
and  setting  the  whole  in  motion,  of  directing 
attention  to  the  general  working,  and  of  ex- 
plaining the  motive  forces  and  the  plan  of 
operation  of  the  entire  mechanism. 

All  the  London  daily- newspaper  eetablish- 
raents  are  situated  either  upon  or  close  to  the 
great  artery  of  communication  between  the 
City  and  the  West  End.  Some  of  those 
grimy-looking  news-manufactories  are  patent 
to  the  street,  others  skulk  in  dingy  and  ob- 
scure alleys,  as  though  attempting  to  cany 
out,  even  in  their  local  habitations,  that  grand 
principle  of  the  anonymous  which,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  is  held  to  constitute  not  only  Uie 

f)Ower,  but  the  very  essence  and  soul  of  £Dg- 
ish  journalism. 

The  vast  body  of  the  employes  of  a  Lon- 
don journal  may  be  divided  into  six  grand 
categories  or  departments,  it  being,  howeyer, 
understood  that  in  some  cases  these  depart- 
ments blend,  to  a  little  extent,  with  each 
other,  and  that  those  individuals  who,  as  it 
were,  stand  upon  the  confines,  occasionally 
undertake  somewhat  mixed  duties.  There 
is,  first,  the  important  and  all-supporting 
typographic  department,  numberinK  perhaps 
somewhere  about  sixty  individoaXs.  Then 
there  is  the  commercial  department,  occupied 
in  the  business-conduct  of  the  paper,  in  at- 
tending to  the  due  supply  of  the  requisite 
material  for  all  the  other  branches,  in  receiv- 
ing and  arranging  the  advertisements,  in 
managing  the  publication,  and  keeping  die 
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general  accounts  of  the  whole  establishment. 
This  department,  including  those  more  or 
less  connected  with  advertismg  agencies,  <&rc., 
may  furnish  employment  for  about  a  dozen 
of  persons.  We  then  come  to  the  reporting 
establishment.  Of  this  the  principal  branch 
is  the  parliamentary  corps,  a  body  averaging 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  members :  next  them 
may  be  classed  the  law  reporters,  who  at- 
tend regularly  in  the  several  courts,  and  who 
may  come  to  some  half-dozen  more  :  in  the 
same  category  we  mav  perhaps  include  the 
regular  and  authorized  correspondents  of  the 
paper  in  the  principal  provincial  towns  and 
outports :  and  our  account  would  be  mani- 
festly incomplete  did  we  leave  out  of  sight 
the  vast  cloud  of  irregular  and  unengaged 
reporters,  who  supply  a  great  portion  of  the 
every -day  London  news,  including  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  minor  courts — particularly 
the  police-offices — the  inquests,  the  **  melan- 
choly accidents,"  the  "alarming  conflagra- 
tions," the  "extraordinary  comcidences," 
and  the  like*  This  body  of  men,  although 
few  or  none  of  its  members  have  any  real 
tangible  footing  upon  the  periodical  press, 
^et  play  no  inconsiderable  part  in  supplying 
it  with  its  miscellaneous  home  intelligence. 
They  form,  as  our  readers  have  no  doubt 
divined,  the  often-talked-of  class,  called  by 
themselves  "general  reporters"  or  "occa- 
sional contributors,"  but  known  to  the  world 
as  "  penny-a-liners."  Next  in  the  order  in 
which  we  are  proceeding  we  may  reckon 
the  important  and  expensive  department  of 
foreign  correspondency — a  department  the 
extent  and  importance  of  which  have  very 
much  increased  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  continental  disturbances.  A 
fflance  at  any  London  journal  will  show  that, 
besides  having  a  fixed  correspondent  in  al- 
most every  European  capital  of  importance, 
there  is  hardly  a  seat  of  war  unattended  by 
a  representative  of  the  metropolitan  press. 
Wherever,  indeed,  gunpowder  is  fired  in 
anger,  a  letter  to  a  great  English  newspaper 
is  pretty  certain  to  pop  out  of  the  smoke. 
Proceeding  with  our  list,  we  approach  the 
editorial  department,  including  not  only  the 
actual  executive  editors,  but  the  corps  of 
original  writers — the  mysterious  authors  of 
the  "leaders,"  and  the  gentlemen  whose 
pens,  shunning  politics,  are  devoted  to  the 
chronicling  and  analysis  of  the  fine  arts,  the 
drama,  and  literature.  Here  we  tread  upon 
son^ewhat  slippery  ground.  As  we  have 
said,  the  principle  of  the  anonymous  is  kept 
up  with  very  remarkable  stnctness  in  the 
leadmg  journals;  and  even  those  who  are 


tolerably  well  behind  the  scenes  in  other  re- 
spects, may  still  know  little  of  the  grand 
arcanum  involved  in  the  authorship  of  the 
leading  articles.  No  doubt  the  paternity  of 
some  of  these  is  tolerably  well  known  in 

Sress  circles.  Sometimes  the  internal  evi- 
ence  of  style  or  particular  opinion  betrays 
a  writer :  in  other  instances  tolerable  guesses 
and  approximations  are  formed ;  but  in,  we 
should  say,  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
authorship  of  a  leader  is  absolutely  unknown 
to  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  employes  of  the 
newspaper  in  which  it  appears. 

We  have  now  catalogued  the  five  principal 
divisions  into  which  tne  intellectual  and 
manual  labor  of  a  morning  newspaper  is 
thrown,  and  we  may  add  a  sixth  general  de- 
partment, including  the  class  which  may  be 
described  as  more  strictly  the  servants  of  the 
establishment — the  day  and  night  porters, 
the  messengers,  the  couriers  employed  upon 
foreign  service,  and  generally  the  host  of 
supernumeraries  who  hang  on  the  outskirts 
of  a  great  newspaper  establishment. 

Having  thus  cursorily  run  over  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  machine,  we  proceed  more 
narrowly  to  describe  their  individual  confor- 
mation. The  typographical  department 
comprehends,  as  we  have  said,  about  sixty 
compositors.  Among  their  ranks  are  to  be 
found  the  very  best,  the  most  intelligent, 
and  the  most  expeditious  printers  in  Lon- 
don or  the  world.  They  are  paid  by  the 
piece ;  and  a  few  of  them  earn  not  less  than 
from  £3  to  £4  per  week.  From  £2  10*. 
to  £3  is,  however,  we  believe,  the  general 
amount  of  their  wages.  The  task  of  a 
morning  paper  compositor  commences  about 
seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  is 
contmued  until  the  paper  is  "  put  to  bed,"  as 
the  technical  phrase  goes,  between  four  and 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  but  occasionally 
his  labors  are  even  still  lurther  protracted. 
When  an  important  foreign  express  is  ex- 
pected— the  Overland  mSI,  for  example — 
he  either  remains  hanging  about  the  estab- 
lishment, ready  at  an  instant's  warning  to 
commence  operations  upon  the  lookecL-for 
news,  or  flings  himself  down,  all  dressed* 
either  in  his  lodgings  or  a  neighboring  tav- 
ern, prepared  instantly  to  hurry  back  to  the 
office  should  a  breathless  messenger  warn 
him  that  the  "  Overland  is  in/'  A  useful 
peculiarity  of  the  morning  paper  compositor 
is  the  extraordinary  skill  with  which  he  de- 
ciphers the  vile  congregations  of  pothooks 
and  hangers  with  which  he  is  frequently 
called  upon  to  deal.  Imagine,  for  example, 
half-a-dozen  columns  of  report  of  an  impor- 
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tant  country  meeting,  scribbled  in  red-hot 
haste,  and  in  pencil,  by  two  or  three  report- 
ers during  their  transit  from  Liverpool  or 
Exeter  by  an  express  train;  fancy  this 
crumpled- up  mass  of  half-effaced,  half-un- 
intelligible  scribbling  deciphered,  set  up  in 
type,  and  corrected,  withm  a  few  minutes 
over  an  hour !  Yet  such  an  exploit  is  by  no 
means  without  a  parallel  in  the  offices  of  the 
London  morning  newspapers.  For  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  news  is  set  before  the 
readers  of  a  journal  they  are  much  indebted 
to  the  compositors. 

Passing  over  the  commercial  department 
of  a  newspaper,  which  presents  few  charac- 
teristic features,  we  arrive  at  the  important 
class  of  the  reporters.  And  of  these  the 
parliamentary  corps  first  claim  our  attention. 
This  embraces  men  of  very  different  calibre, 
and  very  different  views  and  habits.  With 
some  it  is  the  all  in  all,  with  others  merely 
the  convenient  stepping-stone.  A  few,  and 
only  a  few,  of  its  members  have  little  pre- 
tensions beyond  those  of  skillful  short-hand 
writers;  but  a  great  majority  of  its  occu- 
pants aim  higher  than  this — possessing  as 
they  do  the  intelligence  of  educated  gentle- 
men, sharpened  and  developed  by  a  course  of 
training  which  brings  them  into  constant 
communication  with  public  men  and  public 
events ;  while  not  a  few  are  personages  of 
more  or  less  literary  or  political  celebrity, 
who  may  well  aspire  one  day  to  make  the 
speeches  they  now  report. 

The  routine  duty  of  the  gallery  is  easily 
explained.  Each  newspaper  has  a  regular 
desk,  at  which  its  representative  is  always 
seated  from  the  opening  to  the  rising  of  the 
House,  Tlie  reporters  generally  succeed 
each  other  in  alphabetical  succession ;  and 
the  period  during  which  each  remains  on 
duty  is  called  his  "  turn."  These  turns  are 
of  different  lengths  at  different  periods  of  the 
evening.  Up  to  about  11  o'clock  they  are 
either  half-hours  or  three-quarters.  After 
that  time  they  are  generally  either  quarter- 
hours  or  twenty  minutes.  Every  newspaper 
has  a  distinct  set  of  rules  upon  the  subject  in 
question,  rules  which,  however,  are  always 
liable  to  be  modified,  according  to  certain 
fixed  principles,  by  the  duration  of  the  de- 
bate in  the  House  of  Lords.  As  soon  as  a 
"  man'' — reporters  are  always  called  •*  men" 
in  gallery  patois — ^is  relieved  by  his  next 
successor,  he  proceeds  to  the  office  to  extend 
hb  notes — "  to  write  out  his  whack" — gal- 
lery argot  again.  A  full  three-quarters'  turn 
amounts,  with  the  majority  of  speakers,  to 
somewhat  more  than  two  columns  of  the  close 


type  used  in  printing  parliamentary  reports, 
the  writing  of  which  b  seldom  accompUshed 
under  four  hours  of  severe  labor.  It  not  un- 
frequently  happens,  especially  if  both  Houses 
be  sitting — and  the  corps  therefore  distribu- 
ted in  equal  proportions  in  the  Lords  and 
Commons — that  time  will  not  permit  the  full 
extension  of  the  short-hand  notes.  A  second 
turn  looming  ahead  obliges  the  reporter  to 
"  cut  down"  many  a  flower  of  eloquence ;  and 
on  very  hard-working  nights  there  are  such 
things  as  three  turns,  involving,  aa  the  reader 
will  perceive,  in  many  instances  a  spell  of 
seven,  eight,  or  nine  hours  of  exceedingly 
hard  and  exhausting  toil.  These  occasions, 
however,  are  comparatively  rare ;  and  taking 
the  avera^  amount  of  the  session,  we  should 
say  that  it  is  somewhat  less  than  a  column 
per  night  per  man.  Of  course  the  majority 
of  speeches  made  in  parliament  bear  very 
considerable  curtailment.  The  ordinaiy  rank 
and  file  of  M.  P.'s  are  merely  summarized — 
their  endless  prolixity,  then*  ten-times  repeat^ 
ed  iteration,  their  masses  of  commonplace 
declamation,  are  condensed  and  translated 
into  English  grammar— often  a  most  reoui- 
site  process — so  that  the  twenty  lines  of  wnat 
appears  to  the  reader  to  be  a  neat  little  com- 
pact speech,  convey,  in  reality,  the  pith  and 
substance,  well  and  clearly  put,  of  half  an 
hour  or  an  hour's  rambling,  tedious  oration. 
When,  however,  a  reporter,  unhappily  for 
himself,  falls  upon  one  of  the  crack  men  of 
the  house,  a  minister  or  an  Opposition  leader, 
the  case  is  very  different.  The  report  is  then 
almost  verbatim.  We  say  almost,  because 
there  is  hardly  one  man  in  the  House  who 
does  not  occasionally  owe  something  to  the 
reporters  in  the  way  of  the  excision  of  a 
twice  or  thrice-repeated  phrase,  or  the  round- 
ing-off  of  a  sentence  left  incomplete  in  the 
heat  of  speakin?.  As  may  be  expected, 
there  exists  a  code  of  oratorical  criticism  in 
the  gallery  of  an  entirely  technical  and  profes- 
sional nature,  and  which  judges  of  public 
speakers  entirely  in  reference  to  the  facilities 
which  their  styles  afford  for  being  reported. 
Perhaps  a  hint  or  two  on  contemporary  ora- 
tors regarded  in  this  light  may  not  be  with- 
out its  interest  and  use.  Sir  Robert  Fed, 
then,  is  a  favorite  in  the  gallery.  He  is  dis- 
tinct and  deliberate ;  and  when  he  has  to 
deal  with  statistics  (the  mortal  horror  of  the 
reporters),  exceedingly  clear  and  intelligible. 
Moreover,  Sir  Robert  understands  the  galle- 
ry. We  have  heard  him  on  very  important 
occasions  absolutely  dictate  rather  than  speak. 
His  rival.  Lord  John,  is  generally  deliberate 
enough,  but  he  is  not  fuways  cQstincty  and 
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unless  he  warms  and  rises  with  his  subject, 
is  very  apt  to  be  slovenly  in  the  construction 
of  his  sentences.  Sir  G.  Grey  is  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  speaker  to  report :  he  is  too 
rapid.  Sir  Charles  Wood,  again,  is  often 
verbally  confused,  and  apt  to  make  lapnu 
lingua,  which  in  financial  speeches  are  terri- 
bly embarrassing.  Viscount  Palmerston  is  a 
capital  man  for  a  reporter — deliberate,  epi- 
grammatically  distinct,  and  uttering  his  sen- 
tences with  a  weighty  and  a  telhng  point. 
Sir  J.  Graham  is  also  an  easily-reported 
speaker.  Not  so  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  pours 
himself  out  in  an  unbroken,  fluent,  and  unem- 
phatic  stream  of  words  ;  uttering  subtile  ar- 
gmnent  faster  than  other  speakers  rattle  out 
mere  verbiage.  Mr.  Macaulay  was  another 
dreaded  orator ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  his 
utterance  was  so  rapid,  as  to  render  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  follow  him ;  while  his 
diction  was  at  once  so  fforgeous  and  so  epi- 
grammatic, that  the  omission  of  a  word  mar- 
red a  sentence.  Much  of  the  same  remark 
applies  to  Mr.  Shell,  who,  moreover,  has  to 
contend  with  a  thickened,  indistinct,  and 
screaming  utterance.  Mr.  D 'Israeli  keeps  a 
|rood  reporter  upon  the  full  stretch,  but  he 
IS  not  generally  complained  of  in  the  gallery. 
As  for  the  Upper  House,  Lord  Stanley  is 
perhaps  the  most  unpopular  man,  usinff  the 
word  of  course  in  its  technical  sense.  He  is 
terribly  rapid  and  terribly  good.  Lord 
Brougham  is  generally  more  deliberate.  His 
parenthetical  sentences,  however,  often  puz- 
zle his  recorders.  Lord  Aberdeen,  distmct, 
deliberate,  and  pure  in  his  style,  is  easily 
reported.  The  same  of  Lord  Lyndhurst. 
The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne's  speeches  are 
vastly  improved  by  the  omission  of  a  good 
half  of  the  words  which  they  contain ;  and 
to  Lord  Monteagle  a  similar  remark  applies 
with  still  greater  force.  Earl  Grey  is  a  cap- 
ital reporter's  speaker — distinct,  clear-head- 
ed, and  correct;  and  so,  by  the  way,  is 
the  young  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  has 
made  a  debut  in  public  life  which  promises 
to  give  the  reporters  many  an  aching 
wrist. 

On  the  whole,  the  reporters'  gallery,  al- 
though its  occupants  are  occasionally  very 
severely  worked,  is  a  pleasant  and  a  merry 
place,  and  a  great  manufactory  of  jokes, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  As  a  general 
rule,  reporters  are  terribly  lukewarm  politi- 
cians. Probably  they  hear  too  much  of  all 
parties  to  like  any  of  them ;  and  so  speeches 
delivered  on  all  sides  of  the  House  are  gen- 
erally the  objects  of  plenty  of  droll  running 
commentary,  frequently  of  a  nature  which 


would  please  the  political  opponents  of  the 
orator  rather  than  himself. 

Of  the  law  reporters  little  has  to  be 
said.  They  are  frequently  young  barris- 
ters, who  make  up  in  this  way  for  any  de- 
ficiency of  briefs  with  which  they  may  be  af- 
flicted. 

We  now  come  to  the  irregular  reporting 
troops,  the  penny-a-liners.     There  are  per- 
haps fifty  or  sixty  people  in  London  who  get 
their  living  solely  by  casual  contributions  of 
articles  of  news  to  the  press.     The  body  is 
an  odd  compound  of  all  manner  of  waifs  and 
strays  from  society,  and  more  remarkable,  we 
fear,  for  enterprise  and  impudence  in  the  pur- 
suit of  its  calling,  than  for  either  honesty  or 
ability.  The  only  notion  which  many  worthy 
folks  in  London  have  of  the  personnel  of  the 
press  is  gleaned  from  the  peuny-a-liners,  who 
suddenly  start  up,   no  one  knows  how  or 
whence,  upon  every  occasion  which  gathers 
a  group  of  people  together,  boldly  proclaim- 
ing themselves  to  be  the  representatives  of 
the  press,  and  seldom  doing  it  much  credit 
either  by  their  appearance  or  their  manners. 
Many  a  good  man  and  able  has  indeed  made 
his  first  advances  to  journalism  through  hum- 
ble penny-a-lining,  but  no  man  of  ability  re- 
mains long  in  the  ranks.     The  great  body  of 
penny-a-liners  are  either  dissipated  and  dis- 
carded reporters,  who  have  drunk  themselves 
out  of  station  and  respectability,  or  a  wonder- 
ful omnium  gcuherum  of  uneducated  and  illit- 
erate men,  who  have  been  flung  out  of  the 
ordinary  range  of  mechanical  or  semi-mechan- 
ical employments,  and  have,  somehow  or 
other— one  by  one  accident,  one  by  another — 
fallen  back  upon  the  precarious  and  Bedouin- 
like existence  of  penny-a-liners.      Of  course 
the  "occasional  reporter"  is  only  paid  for 
those  portions  of  his  contributions  which  ac- 
tuaUy  appear  in  print ;  and,  on  an  average, 
not  one-tenth  of  the  mass  of  **  ffimsy"  manu- 
scripts received  every  night  by  the  sub-editors 
of  the  morning  papers  is  accepted  and  print- 
ed.    The  "flimsy"  in  question  is  the  techni- 
cal name  for  penny-a-line  copy,  derived  from 
the  thin  tissue  paper  which  the  '*  manifold" 
writing  apparatus  always  used  necessitates 
the  employment  of.     A  penny-a-liner  always 
sends  dupUcates  of  his  intelligence  to  all  the 
morning  papers,  so  that  he  has  occasionally 
the  good  luck  to  be  paid  several  times  over 
for  the  same  paragraphs,  and  that  at  the 
rate  of  a  penny-hal^nny,  not,  as  his  name 
would  imply,  a  pennv  per  line.    A  penny-a- 
liner  may  therefore,  it  is  evident,  upon  such 
occasions  as  a  ^'good  fire"  or  a  "good  mur- 
der"— both  common  phrases  with  the  craft— 
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make  n  much  more  pro6table  week's  work 
than  the  regular-salaried  reporter  can  hope 
for.  We  have  known  instances  in  which 
from  £30  to  £40  have  been  cleared  by  a 
penny-a-liner  in  a  single  week.  But  in  gen- 
eral the  brotherhood  are  terribly  improvident. 
They  spend  their  money  as  fast,  or  faster, 
than  they  make  it,  and  seldom  or  never  have 
anything  laid  by  for  the  quiet,  and,  to  them, 
unlucky  intervals  when  no  political  agitation 
causes  good  crops  of  meetings,  and  when 
there  happens  to  be  a  happy  dearth  of  acci- 
dents and  offences.  Then  come  the  times 
for  fabricated  intelligence.  Inquests  are  re- 
ported which  are  never  held,  and  neighbor- 
hoods are  flung  *'  into  a  state  of  the  utmost 
alarm  and  excitement"  by  catastrophes  which 
no  one  but  the  penny-a-liner  himself  ever 
dreamt  of.  We  remember  Mr.  Wakley  pub- 
licly stating  that  upward  of  a  dozen  inquests 
were  reported  in  one  day  as  having  taken 
place  under  his  presidency,  not  one  of  which 
he  ever  hold !  The  occasion  which  elicited 
this  statement  was  a  remarkable  one.  The 
suicide  of  a  young  girl,  who  had  been  sedu- 
ced and  abandoned  with  her  child,  was  re- 
ported, and  adorned  with  so  many  touching 
and  really  romantic  circumstances,  that  pub- 
lic curiosity  and  sympathy  were  strongly 
excited.  We  well  remember,  on  the  night 
when  the  intellifjence  was  handed  in — in 
"  flimsy'*  of  course — to  a  daily  paper,  hear- 
ing the  sub-editor — a  gentleman,  by  the  way, 
well  known  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal — 
exclaim,  in  allusion  to  one  of  the  letters 
given,  "  See,  there  is  perfectly  touching  and 
human  pathos:  not  the  greatest  master  of 
fiction  who  ever  lived  could  have  struck  off 
an}'thing  half  so  exquisite  in  its  simple  truth 
to  nature  Jis  the  ill-written  letter  of  this  poor, 
uneducated  girl."  In  two  or  three  days  the 
whole  story  was  discovered  to  be  a  fabrica- 
tion !  And  yet  in  all  probability  our  friend 
the  then  sub-editor  was  right.  These  fabri- 
cated stories  are  seldom  or  never  the  inven- 
tion of  their  concoctors :  they  are  simply 
copied  from  some  forgotten  file  of  newspa- 
pers, or  some  obscure  colonial  journal,  and 
adapted  to  London  life  and  customs.  Of 
course  every  effort  is  made  by  the  conductors 
of  journals  to  prevent  their  being  duped  in 
this  manner,  but  they  cannot  always  help 
themselves.  They  have  no  hold  over  the 
penny-a-liners  but  by  systematically  rejecting 
their  communications ;  and  if  a  fellow  who 
has  been  detected  in  a  fraud  finds  his  copy 
**  tabooed,"  he  either  makes  an  arrangement 
with  a  friend  for  the  use  of  his  name,  or  starts 
a  new  appellation  altogether,  imder  which  he 


either  makes  a  new  character,  or  remains  in 
an  undistinguished  position  until  the  old  of- 
fence has  blown  over  or  been  forgotten. 

The  best  characteristic  quality  of  the  pen- 
ny-a-liners is  their  matchless  perseverance 
and  energy  in  the  pursuit  of  materials  for 
paragraphs.  Does  a  conflf^ration  break 
out  ? — they  are  in  the  midst  of  the  firemen ; 
does  a  remarkable  crime  take  place  ? — they 
regularly  install  themselves  in  the  locality ; 
often  they  outnumber  the  group  of  individ- 
uals which  forms  the  "numerous  and  re- 
spectable meeting"  they  report.  Ttailwaj 
accidents  afford  them  nch  harvests.  They 
find  out  cases  of  suicide  in  a  way  Uttle  short 
of  miraculous ;  and  hardly  a  day  passes 
which  does  not  yield  them  a  "remarkable 
coincidence,"  or  an  "  extraordinary  catastro- 
phe." Altogether,  the  penny-a-liners  are 
about  the  most  irregularly -paid,  the  most 
hard-working,  and  the  most  scampisbly-living 
set  of  individuals  in  her  Majesty  s  dominions. 

We  have  loitered  at  some  length  over  the 
reporting  department,  which  is,  in  sooth,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  connected  with  a  daily 
paper,  and  we  must  dispatch  the  foreign  cor- 
respondents with  a  hastier  notice.  Cor 
readers  can  well  understand  that  theirs  is  a 
department  which  has  of  late  been  quite 
turned  upside  down.  In  the  old  peaceful 
days,  Paris,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  and  Augsburg, 
were  the  principal  ports  of  continental  cor- 
respondence. Now-a-days,  of  course,  a 
newspaper  must  have  its  agents  swarming 
over  Europe  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediter- 
raneiin,  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Sea 
of  Azof.  The  duties  of  a  Parisian  corre- 
spondent, the  grand  centre  to  which  the  oth- 
ers were  always  subsidiary,  were  of  a  kind 
requiring  watchfulness  rather  than  hard  work. 
Paris,  as  the  centre  and  radiating  point  of 
continental  politics,  was  constantly  becoming 
the  sudden  scat  of  unexpected  news,  whicn 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  correspondent  instant- 
ly to  forward,  often  by  special  courier  or 
pigeon- express  to  London.  The  routine  of 
duty  was  by  no  means  oppressive.  The  con- 
coction of  a  short  summary  of  the  news  of 
the  day ;  the  extraction  of  copious  transla- 
tions of  the  morning  papers,  furnished  in  the 
friendly  pages  of  "  Galignani ;"  and  perhaps 
a  visit  to  the  Bureau  des  Affaires  JEtrangeres, 
or  that  of  the  Minhtre  de  Vlnlerieur,  where 
official  and  private  information  could  always 
be  got  by  those  who  knew  the  right  way  of 
going  to  work.  This  generally  formed  the 
day's  routine  of  duty.  The  real  pressure  of 
the  work,  however,  lay  in  the  extreme  watch- 
fulness required,  and  the  constant  liability  of 
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the  correspondent  to  be  called  upon  to  decide 
whether  such  and  such  an  item  of  intelligence, 
as  it  transpired,  was  or  was  not  wortn  the 
expense  of  a  special  courier  or  a  flight  of 
pigeons  to  London.  Now-a-days,  of  course, 
the  couriers  are  being  superseded  by  the 
railways,  and  the  use  of  pigeons,  over  one 
part  of  the  journey  at  all  events,  by  the  elec- 
tric telegraph.  Nor  will  the  most  casual 
student  of  tne  daily  newspapers  fail  to  per- 
ceive how  much  more  copious  is  the  letter  of 
the  Paris  correspondent  than  it  used  to  be. 
Of  the  many  in  France  who  curse  the  late 
revolution,  none  have  more  cause  to  do  so 
than  "  our  own  correspondent."  The  "  war" 
reporters  form  quite  a  new  class,  which  has 
of  course  risen  with  the  exigences  of  the 
times.  More  than  one  of  the  gentlemen, 
however,  who  are  now  enlightening  the  Eng- 
lish public  upon  the  chances  and  changes  of 
the  Italian  and  Hungarian  wars,  have  seen 
hot  work  in  the  Carlist  campaigns  in  Spain, 
and  have  had  a  few  tolerably  narrow  escapes 
from  being  shot  or  hung  as  spies.  Indeed, 
not  later  than  last  summer,  a  friend  of  ours, 
who  was  in  the  thick  of  the  first  Schleswig- 
Holstein  dispute,  found  himself  placed,  by 
the  arrest  of  a  courier  whom  he  had  dispatch- 
ed, in  an  extremely  awkward  situation,  from 
which  he  only  escaped  by  a  most  liberal  ex- 
penditure of  horse  flesh,  and  by  ultimately 
seizing  the  open  boat  of  a  fisherman,  in  which 
he  crossed  the  Little  Belt,  and  at  last  con- 
trived to  conceal  himself  in  Copenhagen.  It 
is  quite  evident,  then,  that  the  situation  of  a 
correspondent  at  the  seat  of  war  is  by  no 
means  suited  to  those  gentlemen  of  England 
who  love  safety  and  ease.  Adequately  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  post,  a  man  must 
DC  a  thorough  linguist,  even  to  the  extent  of 
understanding  the  patois  of  the  district  in 
which  he  is  placed.  He  must  possess,  more- 
over, a  good  and  plausible  address,  be  a  man 
of  enterprise  and  resource,  one  who  can  cook 
his  own  dinner,  and  make  a  comfortable 
bivouac  on  the  lee  side  of  a  tree.  Above  all, 
he  must  have  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  and 
have  enough  of  nerve,  without  needlessly  or 
recklessly  exposing  himself  to  danger,  to 
make  up  his  dispatches  coolly  and  collected- 
ly, even  should  a  stray  shot  occasionally 
make  its  appearance  in  his  vicinity.  Good 
folks  who  do  not  like  sleeping  out  of  their 
own  beds,  who  wink  at  the  crack  of  a  pistol, 
and  who  catch  colds  in  thorough  drafts,  had 
better  not  undertake  to  write  a  contemporary 
history  of  a  war. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  editorial  de- 
partment of  the  London  daily  journal.    By 


the  editorial,  however,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
understood  the  leader- writiD|^  department : 
we  speak  of  the  actual  working  visible  edi- 
tors. In  respect  to  the  leader- writing  corps, 
the  strictest  secrecy  is,  as  we  have  said,  pre- 
served. If  its  members  ever  come  to  the  of- 
fice, they  do  not  come  officially  ;  and  though 
their  business  may  be  guessed  at,  it  is  never 
avowed.  The  actual  acknowledged  editori- 
al body  generally  consists  of  a  sub-editor  and 
his  assistant,  a  foreign  editor ;  sometimes, 
but  not  always,  a  business  editor,  as  we  may 
call  him,  whose  functions  are  half  literary, 
half  commercial ;  and  an  editor-in-chief,  who 
represents  the  proprietors,  and  keeps  a 
watchful  eye  over  all  the  departments,  and 
whose  executive  power  is  despotic.  The 
money-article  writer  has  an  establishment  of 
his  own  in  the  city,  and  generally  sends  the 
result  of  his  labors  every  evening. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  two  sub-editors. 
They  are  at  their  posts  by  eight  or  nine 
o'clock  P.M.,  and  the  labors  of  one  of  them  at 
least  do  not  cease  until  four  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing. To  their  care  is  confided  the  mass  of 
penny-a-line  matter,  from  which  they  select 
what  is  considered  as  of  interest  or  impor- 
tance— often  abridging  or  grammatizing  it,  as 
the  case  may  require.  They  have  frequent- 
ly to  attend  to  the  literary  and  political  cor- 
respondence of  the  paper,  picking  out  from 
the  mass  of  *'  Constant  Readers"  and  "  Reg- 
ular Subscribers"  those  lucubrations  which 
seem  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  editor-in- 
chief.  To  them  is  also  confided  the  task  of 
looking  over  the  multitudes  of  provincial  pa- 
pers which  every  day  arrive,  and  extracting 
from  them  all  the  paragraphs  which  may  ap- 
pear to  deserve  the  honor.  The  principal 
sub-editor  is  also  in  continued  and  close  cor- 
respondence with  the  printer's  room,  from 
which  he  receives  regular  bulletins  of  the 
amount  of  matter  "  set  up,"  and  of  the  space 
which  remains  to  be  filled.  In  many  of  the 
London  papers,  the  rule  is,  that  every  line 
which  is  printed  must  go  through  the  hands 
of  the  sub-editor.  He  is  thus  enabled  to 
preserve  a  general  idea  of  the  hourly  pro- 
gress of  the  newspaper  toward  completion. 
Another  part  of  the  sub's  duty  is  a  general 
supervision  of  the  reporter's  room.  In  case 
of  any  failure  in  this  part  of  the  duty,  occa- 
sioned perhaps  by  sudden  illness,  he  puts 
himself  in  correspondence  with  another  pa- 
per, so  as  to  obtam  the  means  of  supplying 
the  gap.  He  grants  interviews  to  the  less 
important  class  of  business  visitors ;  makes 
the  minor  arrangements  for  having  public 
meetings,  dinners,  and  so  forth,  reported ; 
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has  an  eye,  in  fact,  to  every  department  save 
that  of  the  "  leaders  ;"  and  passes  a  life  of 
constant  hurry  and  responsibility,  the  major 
part  of  his  duties  consisting  of  a  hundred  lit- 
tle odd  jobs,  trifling  in  themselves,  but  upon 
his  indefatigable  and  energetic  attention  to 
which  the  character  of  a  newspaper  greatly 
depends. 

The  duties  of  the  foreign  editor  will  be  ob- 
vious from  his  title.  He  performs  for  for- 
eign intelligence  what  the  sub- editor  does 
for  home  news.  He  receives  and  arranges 
foreign  expresses,  summarizes  the  intelligence 
contained  m  them,  and  has  frequently  a  great 
deal  of  hard  translating  work  upon  his  shoul- 
ders. Of  course  the  foreign  editor  must  be 
an  accomplished  linguist. 

We  have  reserved  the  editor-in-chief  until 
the  last.  His  is  a  situation  of  great  power, 
and  consequently  of  great  responsibility.  To 
him  all  matters  of  doubt  arising  in  the  infe- 
rior departments  are  referred.  The  sub-edi- 
tor is  his  aid-de-camp,  who  brings  him  infor- 
mation of  what  every  body  is  doing,  and  how 
every  body  is  doing  it.  Printed  slips  of 
everything  reckoned  important  in  the  paper 
are  from  time  to  time  laid  before  him.  He 
Doakes  all  the  arrangements  of  magnitude, 
respecting  the  engagement  of  correspond- 
ents, reporters,  &c.,  and  gives  audiences  to 
those  whose  business  is  of  great  importance, 
or  who,  from  their  situation  in  public  or  pri- 
vate life,  cannot  well  be  handed  over  to  a 
subordinate.  The  peculiar  department  of  the 
editor-in-chief  is,  however,  that  of  the  leading 
articles.  He  may  either  write  himself  or  not. 
In  general,  an  editor  has  plenty  to  do  without 
the  composition  of  brilliant  or  profound  po- 
litical essays.  But  he  probably  suggests 
subjects  to  his  writers,  hints  at  the  tone  to  be 
adopted,  carefully  revises  the  leaders  when 
written,  and  generally  takes  care  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  whole  executive  the  peculiar 
views  as  to  business  or  poUtics  entertained  by 
the  unseen  proprietary  body  whom  he  rep- 
resents. The  editor- in-chief  usually  transacts 
business  in  the  office  in  the  course  of  the  af- 
ternoon. He  makes  his  appearance  again 
about  ten  o'clock  or  eleven  o'clock  r.  m.,  and 
frequently  remains  until  the  paper  is  actually 
published,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

We  have  now  set  before  our  readers  a  tol- 
erably full  account  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  machinery  of  a  London  newspaper.  It 
only  remains  that  we  briefly  dash  ofl"  a  sketch 
of  the  machine  as  it  appears  in  its  usual  rap- 
id motion.  Nearly  all  day  long  the  estab- 
lishment is  almost  deserted ;  only  the  clerks 
in  the  counting-house  ply  their  tasks,  and  re- 


ceive and  register  the  advertisements.  At 
four  o'clock  or  so,  a  couple  of  the  editors 
arrive ;  the  letters  which  may  have  been  re- 
ceived are  opened  and  nm  over ;  arrange- 
ments for  "  leaders"  for  next  day  are 
probably  made  and  communicated  to  the  wri- 
ters thereof;  and  such  conmiunications  from 
regular  or  casual  correspondents  as  may  be 
selected  from  the  mass  are  sent  up  to  the 
printer's  room,  in  readiness  for  the  composi- 
tors when  they  arrive.  By  seven  o'clock 
p.  M.  the  work  is  beginning  in  earnest.  Three 
or  four  parliamentary  reporters  have  already 
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to  at  their  desks,  and  the  porters  are  lay- 
_  huge  masses  of  "  flimsy  and  packets 
from  the  country  upon  the  sub-editors'  tables 
Meanwhile  the  compositors  above  have  also 
commenced  operations.  By  ten  o'clock  the 
work  is  in  full  swing.  Perhaps  a  dozen  col- 
umns of  parliamentary  debate  have  been 
written  ;  the  sub-editors  are  actively  enga- 
ged in  preparing  for  the  printer  the  occasion- 
al and  penny-a-line  intelligence,  and  two  or 
three  writers  in  different  parts  of  London 
are  deep  in  **  leaders."  Hardly  a  train  now 
arrives  in  town  which  does  not  convey  pack- 
ets of  country  news  and  country  newspapers 
wet  from  the  press,  to  the  great  centre  of  in- 
telligence. "  Express  parcels"  from  abroad 
drop  in,  and  are  submitted  to  the  foreign  ed- 
itor. All  the  office  b  one  blaze  of  light  and 
activity.  By  midnight  the  great  mass  of  in- 
telligence has  arrived.  The  porters  carry 
away  from  the  sub-editorial  rooms  basketfuls 
of  rejected  contributions ;  the  master-print- 
er reports  as  to  the  length  of  "  matter"  in 
his  hands ;  the  editor-in-chief  communicates 
with  the  sub,  and  finds  that  everything  is 
working  smoothly.  The  reporters  are  still 
at  it  might  and  main.  Perhaps  the  House  of 
Commons  does  not  rise  until  two  o'clock,  so 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  sets  a  fresh  hand 
to  work.  As  three  o'clock  approaches,  the 
master- printer  gets  nervous,  and  begins  to 
think  ot  the  early  trains  ;  the  gentlemen  of 
the  gallery  are  directed  to  cut  down  at  all 
hazards,  and  close  up  their  reports :  the  last 
selection  is  made  |of  the  **  matter"  which 
must  be  flung  over  either  until  next  day,  or 
entirely,  Shortly  after  three  the  outside  half 
of  the  sheet  is  at  press,  for  the^machine-men 
have  been  getting  up  the  steam  on  the  en- 
gine for  the  last  couple  of  hours :  the  last 
touches  are  hurriedly  given  to  the  "  leaders" 
and  the  **  latest  intelligence  ;"  and  by  half 
after  five  o'clock,  fast  express  carts  are  fly- 
ing with  the  reekmg  sheets  to  the  terminus 
of  every  railway  to  be  scattered  over  Britain 
as  fast  as  paiit'mg  steam  can  earry  them ! 
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